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THE 


Parli  amentary  D  eb  ates 

During  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Fourth  Day  of 
February  1823,  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1823. 

X  HE  Kf iro*s  Speech  on  Opening  the 
Session.]  This  day  the  Session  was 
bpened  by  Commission.  The  Commis- 
tioners  were,  the  Archbi^op  of  Canter- 
bar  Vy  the  Lord  Chancellory  and  the 
£aris  of  Harrowby»  Westmorland,  and 
Shaftesbury.  The  usher  of  the  black  rod 
having  been  ordered  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons^  he 
withdrew.  The  Speaker,  accompanied  by 
several  members,  having  appeared  at  the 
bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor  opened  the  Ses- 
sion with  the  following  Speech  to  both 
Houses : — 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  inform  you,  that  since  he  has  met  yoa 
io  parliament,  his  majesty's  efforts  have 
been  unremittingly  exerted  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe* 
.  **  Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his 
ina}CBty  has  promulgated  to  the  world  as 
constituting  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his 
majesty  declined  being  party  to  any  pro- 
ceedings at  Verona,  which  couM  be 
deemed  an  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Spain,  on  the  part  of  Foreign 
PowevB ;  and  his  majesty  has  since  used» 
and  continues  to  use  his  moat  anxious  en- 
dieavours  and  good  offices  to  allay  the  ir- 
ritation unhappily  subsisting  between  the 
TfetnA  and  Spanish  governments,  and  to 
averts  if  possible,  the  calamity  of  war 
betarceo  France  and  Spain. 
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"  In  the  east  of  Europe,  his  majesty 
flatters  himself  tliat  peace  will  be  pre- 
served; and  his  majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  his  Allies,  and  generally  from  other 
powers,  assurances  of  their  unahered  dis« 
position  to  cultivate  with  his  majesty  those 
friendly  relations  which  it  is  equally  hia 
majesty's  object  on  his  part  to  maintain. 

**  We  are  further  commanded  to  apprixe 
you,  that  discussions  having  been  long 
pending  with  the  court  of  Madrid  respect- 
ing depredations  committed  on  the  com- 
merce of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  West- 
Indian  seas,  and  other  grievances  of  which 
bis  majesty  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
complaining,  those  discussions  have  ter« 
minated  in  an  admission  by  the  Spanish 
government  of  the  justice  of  his  majesty's 
;  complaints,  and  in  an  engi^ement  for 
satisfactory  reparation. 

**  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you, 
that  his  majesty  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  addresses  presented  to  him  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  with  respect  to 
the  for^gn  slave  trade.  Propositions  fur 
the  more  eflectual  suppression  of  that 
evil  were  brought  forward  by  his  majesty's 
plenipotentiary  in  the  conferences  at  Ve- 
rona ;  and  there  have  been  added  to  the 
treaties  upon  this  subject  already  con* 
eluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
articles  which  will  extend  the  operation  of 
those  treaties,  and  greatly  fadlitate  thar 
'■  execution. 
B 
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<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commont ; 

«<  His  majesty  has  directed  the  estimates 
of  the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
They  ha%*e  b«eu  framed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  economy  ;  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture will  be  found  to  be  materially  below 
that  of  lant  year. 

«•  This  diminution  of  charge,  combined 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  has  produced  a  surplus  exceeding 
his  majebty*s  expectation ;  his  majesty 
trusts,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able, 
after  providing  for  the  services  of  the  year, 
and  without  affecting  public  credit,  to 
make  a  further  considerable  reduction  in 
tlie  burthens  of  his  people. 

«•  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 
"  His  majesty  has  commanded  ns  to 
state  to  you,  that  the  manifestations  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  and 
government,  which  his  majesty  received 
ID  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  heart. 

'  '*  The  provisions  which  you  made  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  for  the  relief  of 
the  distresses  in  considerable  districts  in 
Ireland,  has  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effects ;  and  his  majesty  recommends 
to  your  consideration,  such  measures  of 
internal  regulation  as  may  be  calculated 
to  promote  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
that  country,  and  to  improve  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people. 
'  <r  Deeply  as  his  majesty  regrets  the 
continued  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  the  satisfaction  with  which  his 
majesty  contemplHtes  the  increasing  acti- 
vity which  pervades  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of 
our  commerce  in  most  of  its  principal 
branches,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con. 
fident  persuasion,  that  tlie  progressive 
prosperity  of  ao  many  of  the  interests  of 
ihe  country  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  gradual  improvement  of  that  great 
interest  which  it  the  most  important  of 
tliem  all.'' 

The  Commons  then  withdrew.  After 
which,  the  Speech  being  again  read  by 
tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also  by  the  clerk 
at  the  tabW, 


Address  on  ihe  King's  Speech 
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The  Earl  of  Morley  rose.    He  said,  that 
although  the  day  was  past,  whep  their 
lordships  for  so  many  years,  upon  occa- 
sions similar  to  the  present,  were  in  tbe 
habit  of  lieariag  of  the  conflicts  of  fleets 
and  armies,  and  of  the  rise  and  downfall 
of  particular  states,  yet  it  might  perhaps 
nevertheless  be  stated,  that  upon  no  occa- 
sion  did   the  sovereign  of  these  realms 
ever  address  to  parliament,  a  s[)eech  more 
fraught    with  intercbtiog    matter,    more 
pregnant  with  topics  eventually  bearing 
upon  the  future  happiness  of  nankind, 
more  declaratory  of  principles  and  senti- 
ments dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
than  that  which  his  majesty  had  that  da^ 
been  ^raciciusly  pleased  to  deliver  by  his 
commissioners  to  their  lordships  and  the 
other  House  convened  at  their  bar.     In 
proposing  for  the  adoption  of  their  lord- 
ships an  address  to  the  throne,  he  should, 
as  a  matter   of  course,  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  expose  those  general  grounds^ 
on  which  each  puragraph  in  the  address 
misht  be  considered  as  founded,  and  as 
entitled    to    their   favourable    attention. 
The  convulsions  by  which  Europe  had 
been  agitated,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  past  century,  and  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  present,  and  the  struggles  to 
which  those  convulsions  gave  rise,  could 
not  but  be  fully  impressed  upon  their 
minds.     Whatever  difierence  of  opinion, 
might  have  existed  as  to  the  territonal  ar- 
rangements and  general  provisions  of  the 
treaties,  by  which,  in  1815,  those  contests 
were  finally   cloi^ed,    no  difference  had 
ever  existed  ns  to  the  fitness  of  abiding 
by  them ;  of  henceforth,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  looking  upon  peace 
as  the  system  to  be  adhered  to ;  and  of 
abstaining  from  all  proceedings  calculat- 
ed, directly  or  indirectly,  to  disturb  that 
state  of  repose,  which  exertions  beyond 
all  parallel  had  rendered  essential  to  the 
general  welfare.     It  could  not  therefore 
have  been  without  the  deepest  regret,  and 
he  might  add  astonishment,  that  the^  had 
thb  d»y  heard  that,  his  most  chnstian 
majesty  had  considered  the  state  of  aflairs 
existing  in  Spain,  as  demanding  the  armed 
interference  of  France.     He  would  not' 
enter  upon  the  principles  upon  which  the 
present  constitution  of  Spain  was  founded^' 
nor  upon  the  events  of  the  7th  of  July, 
nor  upon  the  personal  conduct  of  his 
catholic  majesty  since  his  restoration  to 
his  throne   (a  point  which,  if  it  was^  fit 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Spanish  affairs, 
could  not  be  passed  over),  nor  upon  the 
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lan^uaee  held  in  the  democratic  clubs 
of  Madrid,  nor  generally  upon  the  sttn- 
alien  of  Spain;  still  less  could  there  be 
any  necessity  for  his  attempt! ns^  to  ex- 
pound the  subtile  and  difficult  question 
of  the  right  which  one  state  may  possess, 
to  interfere  (by  force  of  arms),  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another.  In  the 
statement  of  this  question,  facts  and  opi- 
nions wereoflen  confounded,  and  ground- 
less apprehensions  frequently  held  the 
place  of  both.  As  far  as  matters  of  such 
nicety  could  be  rendered  clear,  such  prin<» 
ciples  had  been  laid  down  and  promul- 
gated to  the  world  in  the  circular  letter 
sent  by  this  government,  to  al4  the  diffe- 
reBt  ministers  in  Europe.  His  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury had  last  year  taken  a  forcible  distinc- 
tion between  the  right  of  foreign  inter- 
ference which  might  exist  in  different 
cases,  and  especially  noticed  the  diflRerehce 
existing  in  the  cases  of  Naples  and  Spain, 
It  was  however  clear,  that  all  cases  must 
claim,  as  they  arose,  their  own  particular 
application  of  principles,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  apply  rules  upon  a  supposed 
state  of  things  could  lead  in  practice  to 
flotliing  but  error.  It  was  therefore  not 
necessary  to  argue  whether  tlie  king  of 
France  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  aflHiirs  of  Spain,  or  whether 
he  took  a  correct  view  of  his  own  affairs 
in  asserting  tliat  right  ut  Verona,  and 
preparing  to  exercise  it  at  present.  It 
was  -sufficient  for  the  exposition  of  the 
British  government  to  state,  that  at  Verona 
his  most  christian  majesty  did  prefer  such 
claim,  and  was  unequivocally  supported 
in  it  by  the  three  ^eat  continental  sove- 
reigns who  were  there  assembled.  Hit 
miijesty's  ministers  did  not  only  discou- 
rage the  assertion  of  this  right  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  France,  but  when 
asserted^  they  did  not  admit  its  existence. 
They  were  deeply  impressed  |vith  the 
paramount  and  transcendant  necessity  of 
maintaining  that  which  had 'ever  been 
declared  by  the  confederated  sovereigns 
themselves  to  be  the  grand  object  of  their 
alliance — the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. Appeals  to  the  policy  and  mode- 
ration of  France  were  reiterated  at  Verona 
and  at  Paris.  No  pains  had  been  omit- 
ted, no  efforts  (short  of  those  by  which 
we  ourselves  might  have  instantly  become 
principals  in  the  war)  had  been  neglected 
to  impress  upon  France  the  certain  pr^ 
sent  evil  of  war>  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  and  more  especially 


the  calamities  which  might  result  to 
France  herself  from  a  contest  undertakeH 
for  the  object  in  view,  and  under  circum* 
stances  similar  to  those  very  peculiar 
ones  which  now  applied  to  France.  Cer- 
tainly, it  could  not  be  for  tliis  country, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  present  century,  to 
beinsensible  to  the  imminent  hazard  which 
must  be  incurred  by  any  foreign  army 
entering  in  a  hostile  manner  into  that 
part  of  the  Peninsula.  The  iMfcnIiar  add 
efficient  mode  adopted  for  the  defence  of 
their -country  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Spanish  population,  could  only  have  be* 
come  known  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  being  forgotten,  if  it  could  for  a  mo* 
ment  be  thought,  that  the  entrance  into 
Spain  by  a  foreign  army  did  not,  upon 
that-  army,  induce  hazards  of  the  most 
serious  character — 

**  que  vos  fertuna  qiiietos 
"  Solicitaty  suadetque  expertalacesaere  beOa." 

It  was  not,  however,  from  any  idea  of  the 
peril  of  the  enterprize,  that  his  majesty's 
government  receded.  In  their  view  no 
necessity  for  foreign  interference  existed : 
in  their  view,  by  soch  interference,  the 
first  of  blessings  and  of  wants,  the  peace 
of  Europe,  was  instantly  interrupted,  and 
to  he  restored  «t  a  penod  which  no  man 
could  foresee.  Notwithstanding  the  an- 
archical and  disorganizing  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  France  had  been 
founded  in  1703,  and  its  direct  interfer- 
ence: in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states,  by  the  official  and  ever-memorable 
invitation  to  the  disaffected  in  all  coun- 
tries against  their  rulers,  the  government 
of  this  country  never  did,  upon  any  oc- 
casion, avow  nie  principle  of  interference 
in  the  internal  afftiirs  of  France  as  such; 
so  disinclined  was  the  English  j^em- 
ment  at  all  times  to  bring  discredit  upon 
that  valuable  general  maxim,  that  the 
conduct  of  all  independent  states,  in 
what  related  to  their  own  internal  admi- 
nistration, belonged,  of  ri^ht,  exclusively 
to  themselves.  Upon  this  principle  his 
majesty's  present  servants  had  acted  at 
Verona^  upon  this  principle  they  had 
acted  and  were  still  acting  at  Paris  ;  upon 
this  principle  they  claimed  the  confidence 
of  their  lordships  and  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  France,  however,  appeared 
about  to  enter  upon  the  contest.  If  the 
did  so  (for  fortunately  the  extremity  of 
war  might  still  be  considered  as  uncer- 
tain), Europe  and  posterity  would  know 
that  she  commences  the  war  upon  her 
own    responsibility,    and    with    all    the 
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hazards  and  cootingencies  such  aa  had 
been  described.  The  exertions  of  his 
inaje;(ty»  bowever^  which  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  up  to  the  present 
moment  were  still  employed,  and  hope 
iras  not  forbidden,  that  justice  and  true 
policv  miglit  eventually  triumph.-^Their 
lordships  could  not  but  approve  the  act 
of  vigour  which  it  was  well  known  accom* 
pajdira  our  latter  remonstrances  to  the 
tBpanish  gfovernmetit,  on  the  aubject  of 
depredations  committed  in  the  West  In- 
dian seas.  It  was  certainly  time,  as  well 
from  regard  to  what  was  due  to  individual 
auffsrers,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  itself,  that  effective  measures  should 
at  length  be  adopted,  to  arrest  proceed- 
ings so  dishonourable  and  injurious.  It 
was  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  step  was 
taken  with  any  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  or  from  an  idea 
that  embarrassments  in  other  quarters 
might  more  readily  lead  to  an  acquies- 
cence in  our  just  demand.  Such  was 
not  the  fact.  The  affair  of  the  ship  Lord 
Collingwood  had  last  year  made  a  strong 
impression  in  this  country ;  and  he  was 
empowered  to  state,  that  the  reclamations 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  government 
upon  this  subject  had  become  urgent 
before  the  assembly  of  the  congpresa  at 
Verona,  and  further,  that  the  courier 
who  brought  to  London  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Spanish  government  in  our  de« 
maods,  brought,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proposition  which  marked,  in  the  strong* 
est  manner,  the  friendly  and  confiding 
feelings  of  Spain  towards  this  country, 
and  in  so  much  her  absolution  from  all 
imputation  of  unfoir  dealinfl^  in  this 
transaction.  If,  adhering  to  that  pacific 
ayatem  prescribed  by  the  unquestioiiable 
interest  of  all  nations,  the  king  lamented 
Itbe  war  which  threatened  the  peninsula* 
h9  could  not  do  otherwise  than  feel 
aatiafaction  that  his  efibrts  for  the  pre* 
setvation  of  peace  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Ent^  were  likely  to  prove  successfuh 
No;Coristian  country  could  be  insensible 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks,  or  to 
the  ravages  of  a  civil  war,  which  ex- 
tended itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic to  those  of  the  Euxine.  <  This  govern- 
ment had  not  omitted  to  impress  upon 
the  Porte  the  necessity  of  a  line  of  con- 
duct more  consisteni  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  Now,  howeicer,  that  a  little 
time  for  reflection  had  been  accorded, 
■he  thought  that  no  Englishman   could 


seriously  have  wished  that  a  war  should 
have  been  commenced  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  Turkey,  or  for  securing  a  better 
administration  of  affairs,  even  to  those 
regions  to  which  are  associated  the 
fondest  recollections  of  literature  and  of 
art,  and  to  which  all  scholars  and  liberal 
statesmen  must  ever  look  with  sentiments 
of  affection  and  partiality.— Their  lord- 
ships would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
parliamentary  gmnts  of  last  session  for 
the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  Ireland,  had 
answered  their  object.  The  extensive 
private  subscription  which  accompanied 
those  gpunts  must,  as  a  demonatration 
of  English  feeling,  have  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  still  tighter  the  indissoluble 
bonds  by  which  the  two  countries  were 
united.  Painful  had  been  the  discus^ 
sions  which,  for  many  •  years  past,  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  Ireland. 
Let  them  this  day  hail  with  joy  bis 
majesty's  auspicious  recommendation,  to 
consider  of  such  measures  as  should  be 
calculated  to  promote  the  future  tran* 
quillity  of  that  country,  and  permanently 
improve  the  condition  of  her  people*  Let 
them  cherish  the  fond  hope,  that  the 
work  of  substantial,  practical,  and  gra- 
dual amelioration  was  about  to  be  com- 
menced. Let  the  real  state  of  Ireland 
be  probed  to  the  bottom.  Let  every 
lurkine  grievance  be  exposed  and  re- 
medied. Let  the  Irish  proprietors,  more 
especiallVf  co-operate  m  the  beneficial 
views  of  his  majesty.  Let  such  as  are 
not  prevented  by  public  duty,  repair  to 
their  native  country,  and  by  their 
presence,  example,  and  counsel,  assist  in 
repairing  the  injnriel  which  an  unwise 
expatriation  may  have  contributed  to 
produce.  He  said  nothing  upon  re* 
moving  the  civil  incapacities  under  which 
a  large  portion  of  his  majesty's  Irish 
subjects  laboured,  being  anxious  to  carry 
with  him,  upon  the  present  occasion,  not 
only  the  unanimous  vote,  but  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  the  House.— After  all 
the  speculations  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  severe  calamity  which  had  befallen 
that  valuable  class  of  the  community, 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  he  would  not  detain  the  House,  at 
any  length,  with  any  views  of  his  own : 
he  might,  however,  say,  that  the  pros- 
perous state  of  agriculture,  in  1818  and 
1810,  seemed  to  negative  the  cipinioo, 
that  this  calamity  was  produced  by  over 
cultivation,  or  (the  peace  having  been 
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coacladed  sereral  years)  from  goverument 
haviog:  ceased  to  come  as  large  purchasers 
into  the  market.      He  would  rather  be 
disposed  to  attribute  the  evil  to  the  large 
im|H>rtation  of  foreign  grain,  in  1818  and 
1819  (in  consequence  of  which   many 
thousand  quarters  of  grain  must  now  be 
in  the  country  more  than  there  otherwise 
would   be)  to  three  abundant   harvests 
following  that  importation,— to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  circulation  of  country  banks, 
in  consequence  of   the  change    of  the 
eurrency,    and  to  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  1800,  by  which  the  Irish  cultivator, 
who  paya  lev  tythe  and  no  poor-rates, 
comes  into    the   market  on    the   same 
footing  as  the  English  grower*    It  might 
be  very  well  to  say,  wat  England  and 
Ireland  being  united,  such  ought  to  be 
the  case;    but  under  such  generalities 
great  injustice  was  frequently  concealed. 
The  kind's  speech  did  not  hold  out  the 
expectation,  that  any  particular  mode  of 
relief  would  be  proposed  on  the  part  of 
government ;    nor,   on  the  other  hand, 
did  it  express  any  opinion  that  the  united 
energies  of  government  and  parliament 
might  not  be  able  to  devise  measures 
to   mitigate  the  evil:    he  hoped   such 
might  be  cheease :  if  on  no  other  grounds, 
on  this,  that  such  has  always  been  found 
to  be  the  admirable  machinery  and  work- 
ings of  our  laws,  that  no  grievance  has 
ever  weighed  long  upon  any  particular 
daas,    without  some  measure  of  relief 
having  been  devised.     It  would  be  idle 
to  suppose,  that  in  the  present  crisis  any 
mode  of  rdief  could  be  brought  forward, 
to  which  not  only  plausible  doubts,  but 
even  just  objec^ns,  might  not  be  raised. 
The  usual  course,  of  our  practice  mi^ht 
be  changed^  the  dicta  of  the  economists 
miffht    be    violated,    principles   which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  abonld  be 
held  sacred,  might  be  suspended;  but 
tbcK^  perhaps,  nay  scarcely  be  called 
evilib  with  reference  to  thai  annihilation 
•f  property,  which  it  was  to  be  feared 
was  making  progress  in  dtifcrent  parts 
of  the  country.    The  obvious  interest  and 
duty  of  government  must,  of  course,  lead 
them  to    recommend    any  plan    which 
afforded  a  chance  of  success,  even  at 
some  compromise  of  principle.    But  if 
they  were  conscientiously  satisfied,  that 
no  plan  could  operate  relief,  they  should 
not  excite  expectations  on  the  part  c^ 
the  poblic.    No  sovereign  of  the  present 
fcmily  had,  antecedently  to  the  last  yasfr^ 
em  visited  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
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which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Tweed. 
Having  advertence  to  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances  relative  to  Scotland,  and 
having  ever  in  view,  as  a  primary  object* 
the  uniting  the  hearts  of  all  descriptiooa 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  devised  a  step  more^ 
calculated  to  secure  that  object,  than  tber 
visit  which  his  majesty  made  last  summ«r 
to  his  capital  in  Scotland ; — of  the  general- 
satisfaction  and  good  order  observable 
upon  that  occasion,  bespoke  before  many* 
who  could    confirm    him  as   witncisau 


Not  only,  however,  was  it  in 
that  loyaltv  and  peaceable  conduct  bad 
been  manifest;  throughout  the  kingdom, 
might  have  been  remarked  an  increasedr 
general  tranquillity,  and  a  comparative 
absence  of  that  flagitious  and  s^ditioii» 
spirit  by  which  unfortunately  latter  year* 
have  been  characterized.— The  Honae 
could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  the  stepe 
which  had  been  taken  for  the  abolition  dT 
the  foreign  slave  trade :  it  was  now  B& 
years  since  the  nations  of  Africa  had  first 
to  hail  the  name  of  Wilberforce:  since 
that  period  great  had  been  the  eflbrta 
made  by  this  country,  in  favour  of  tbia 
great,  this  christian  object  of  gcncmt 
abolition.  Some  foreign  governmeolta 
might  have  been  luke  warm ;  some  vfglit 
not  have  given  England  credit  fsr  the 
sincerity  and  dismterestedness  to  which 
she  was  entitled.  It  was  possible  upon 
the  assembling  of  the  sovereigns  at 
Verona,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  might 
have  submitted  to  them  somethtog  more 
novel  and  attractive  than  the  never^^nding^ 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade* 
They,  however,  were  not  influenced  hj 
any  such  considerafions.  They  knev 
wluit  humanity  dictated,  and  What  the 
public  voice  of  England  desired;  and 
they  knew,  unfortunately,  that  much  yet 
remained  to  be  achieved ;  and  it  tbereme 
fell  to  the  destiny  of  an  illustrious  doke, 
who  had  already  contended  for  the  ficc- 
dom  of  one  continent  in  the  field,  to 
contend  at  Verona  for  that  of  another  in 
connctl,  and  by  negociation.  A  recom* 
mendation  to  the  maritime  powers  to 
dedaro  all  shipa  transporting  slaves  to  be 
pirates,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  noble 
dnke,  sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns,  and, 
if  adopted  by  them,  the  maritime  powera 
would  give  a  more  effectual  blow  to  tUa 
detestable  and  degrading  traffic^thao 
any  antecedent  measure  had  ever  in* 
flicted^^Upon  the  flourishing^  state  of  the* 
revenue,  and  upon  the  gratifying  proi-^ 
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pect  of  a  farther  rery  coDsideroble  re- 
daction io  the  taxes,  and  upon  the  prot- 
perouft  tttuation  of  our  trade  and  roano- 
ractures,  he  would  dwell   but   shortly : 
these  all  offered  separate  and  most  im- 
portant themes  for  congratulation.      In 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  it 
was  impossible  to  rate  too   highly  the 
▼alue — the  immen»ity  of  these  advantages, 
▼irtually    affecting,    as    they    did,    the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.     With  regard  to  trade,  it 
was  difficult  not  to  see  in  the  events  now 
passing  in  the  world,  the  probability  of  a 
greatly     increased     trade     with     South 
America;    a  country  far  exceeding  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  extent  and  also  in 
fertility,  and  occupying  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  a  situation  unparalleled  for 
the  commercial  advantages  which  it  ap- 
peared to  unite.     If  he  had  compressed 
itill  further  what  he  had  to  state,   he 
•hoold  not  have  discharged  his  duty  to 
the  House,— to  his   majesty's  .  ministers, 
or  to  the  momentous  subjects  which  had 
come  under  review.    I'he  situation  of  the 
country  was  in    many   respects  one    of 
anxiety  ; — the  depression  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests, — the  anomalous  state  of 
Ireland, — the  uncertainty  of  continental 
events  were  sonrces  of  watchfulness  and 
solicitude.    If,  however,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  were  points  on   which  the   public 
anxiety  must  still  be  protracted,  there 
were  not  wanting,  on  the   other  hand, 
topics  of  just  pride,  and  of  well-grounded 
hope.    Let  their  lordships  carry  to  the 
loot  of  the  throne,    the  expressions    of 
loyalty  and   attachment   which    it    was 
always  ffrateful    to  the  princes  of   the 
bouse  of   Hanover  to  receive  from  that 
House.    Let  them  with  firmness  support 
the  king  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  on 
which,  as  with  reference  to  the  events  of 
the  late  wars,  he  might  most  fairly  be 
considered  «s  standing.     Let  them,  by 
their  unanimity,  strengthen  the  arm  of 
hii  servants;    and  let  them  entertain   a 
confident  hope,  that  their  vigilance,  their 
modemtion,— their    love  of  England, — 
would  conduct  the  country  through  every 
difficulty,— would  surmount  every  thing 
which  might  appear  inauspicious  in  its 
situation, — would   turn   to   the   largest 
account  the  many  important  advantages 
which    now     o|)ened    themselves,— ^and 
finally  lay  the  basis    for  securing,   for 
times  to  come,  the  internal  happiness  and 
external   power, — to    the   eDJoyment    of 
wbichi  this  country  in  every  vi^w:  is  so 


justly  entitled. — His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in 
the  usual  terms. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo  seconded  the  Address, 
in  a  short  speech,  which  was  inaudible 
below  the  bar.  His  lordship  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction,  connected  as  he  was 
with  Ireland,  at  the  manner  in  which  that 
country  had  been  noticed ;  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  good  which  had  resulted 
from  all  that  had  been  done  of  late  in 
her  behalf. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  : — My  lords ;  I  am 
aware,  that  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
unanimity  is  generally  thought  to  be  de- 
sirable; but  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  all  such  considerations  must  g^ve 
wav,  and  in  which  it  is  consistent  neither 
with  your  dignity  nor  your  duty,  that 
your  Address  should  be  nothing  more 
than  a  servile  echo  of  the  Speech^  If  ever 
those  circumstances  existed,  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  distress  which 
afflicts  the  nation  is  universal  and  unex- 
ampled; when  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
tering relief  is  most  urgent,  and  when 
that  relief  cannot  be  delayed  without 
danger,  nay,  without  destruction  to  the 
country.  This  is  the  third  session  of  par- 
liiment  which  has  been  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  acknowledging 
and  lamenting  the  existence  of  distress; 
and  this  is  also  the  third  session  in  which 
you  have  been  invited  by  the  mover  of 
the  address,  to  express  in  your  answer 
nothing  more  than  general  and  unavailing 
regret.  The  address  which  has  been 
moved  gives  no  pledge  for  an  inquiry, 
and  no  expectation  of  relief,  and  it  it 
upon  this  ground  that  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  your  lordships  an  amendment, 
if,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  noble 
earl  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
we  have  been  cursed  with  too  much 
plenty  ;  if  we  have  been  afflicted  with 
too  much  abundance;  perhaps  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  found  under  such 
an  unusual,  nay,  such  an  unheard  of 
calamity,  would  be,  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  so  kindly  and 
liberally  ofiered  by  some  persons  who  are 
connected  with  administration,  and  which 
has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  repeated  in 
other  Quarters,  and  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  those  lands  which  are  of 
inferior  quality.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  advice  would  be  very  thankfully  re- 
ceived in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in 
several  others  whiqh  consist  exclusively  of 
laud  of  that  description.    The  inhabitants 
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of  thote  ezteDsive  and  popalous  dintncts 
would  learn  with  great  Batisfactiony  that 
they  would  in  future  be  relieved  from  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  land,  and  would 
continue  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  to  be  pensioners  upon  the  poor-rates. 
Really,  my  lords,  without  intending  to 
pay  any  compliment  to  that  noble  earl,  I 
must,  however,  say,  that  1  think  too  favour- 
ably of  his  understanding  to  suppose  that 
he  IS  serious  in  maintaining  such  a  doc- 
trine; and  i  am  readj  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  gravity  with  which. he 
generally  delivers  his  opinions,  that  he 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  sort 
of  experiment  on  the  credulity  of  your 
lordships,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a 
*'hoax."  But  if  the  noble  earl  is 
serious,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a 
severer  satire  upon  his  own  administra- 
tion ?  What !  my  lords,  is  such  the  state 
to  which  his  course  of  policy  has  reduced 
this  once  happy  and  prosperous,  but  now 
miserable  and  mis-governed  country  ?  Is 
such  the  glory  of  his  administration  ? 
Are  such  tlie  achievements  of  which  he 
can  boast,  that  he  has  perverted  even  the 
course  of  nature  itself,  and  converted 
into  a  calamity  and  a  curse  that  bounty 
of  Providence  which  formerly  was  hailed 
as  a  blessing  ?  Can  the  noble  earl  state  in 
what  period  of  history,  ancient  or  modern, 
any  mention  was  made,  or  any  bint  was 
^ven,  that  abundance  had  been  produc- 
tive, I  will  not  say  of  distress,  but  even 
of  injury  or  inconvenience  ?  That  abun- 
dant harvests  tend  to  lower  prices,  is  in- 
deed obvious;  but,  far  from  being  the 
caase  of  distress,  it  was  always  found 
that  the  deBciency  of  the  price  was  com- 
pensated, or  more  than  compensated,  by 
the  increase  of  the  consumption.  If  the 
noble  earl  will  refer  to  the  evidence  before 
the  agricultural  committee,  he  will  find 
that  many  witnesses  denied  the  existence 
of  such  abundance  as  he  has  represented ; 
aud  that  they  considered  abundance  to 
be  beneficial  to  those  who  cultivate,  as  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  to  those  who  con- 
sume. One  of  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Iveson, 
who  is  a  land  a^nt,  and  a  receiver  of  rents 
in  many  counties,  says,  very  truly,  <*  I 
cannot  conceive  abundance  to  be  injurious 
to  any  body ;"  and  such  was  the  opinion 
entertaioed  by  all  mankind  till  these  new 
faogled  doctnntt  were  first  promulgated. 
Doet  the  noble  earl,  suppose  that  any 
iafrarable  seasons  or  abundant  harvests 
could,  by  possibility,  have  had  the  effect 


of  lowering  the  price  of  corn  fifty  per 
cent  in  three  years  ?     Even  if  such  could 
have  been  the  case,  would  it  also  have 
lowered,  in  the    same    proportion,    the 
price   of  cattle  and    of  other    agricuU 
tural  produce  ?     The  argument  does  not, 
however,  stop  here ;  for,  on  referring  to  a 
document  which  comes  from  the  town  of 
which  the  noble  earl  bears  the  name,  and 
is  entitled   "The  Liverpool   Price  Cur^ 
rents,*'  it  is  found,  that  in  the  same  period 
of  three  years,  several  articles   of  com- 
merce have  fallen  in  price  above  35  per 
cent.     For  example :  on  the  four  sorts 
of  cotton  which  are  there   enumerated* 
the  average  depression  of  price  has  beea 
above  41  per  cent;  on  four  sorts  of  silk* 
above  37  per  cent ;  while  sugar  has  fallen 
31  per  cent,  and  rum  50  per  cent.    Your 
lordships  see,    that  while  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  have  fallen  50  per 
cent,  the  prices  of  several  articles  of  cooif- 
merce  have  fallen  above  35  per  cent ;  and 
a  similar  depression  is  represented  to  have 
taken   place  in  articles  of  manufacture. 
What,  therefore,  is  the  cause  that  all  those 
articles  have  so  much  fallen  in  price,  some 
of  them  being  the  produce  and  some  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and  some 
being  imported  from  abroad  ?    It  cannot 
be  contended,  that  all  those  articles  bare 
been  produced  at  a  smaller  cost,  or  that 
upon  all  those  articles   there  has  beea 
either  an  increased  supply,   or  a  dimi- 
nished consumption  ;  and,  as  the  fall  of 
prices  does  not  proceed  from  those  causes, 
it  is,  I  maintain,  a  conclusive  logical  argu- 
ment, that  it  must  proceed  from  the  only 
remaining  cause;  that  is,  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  money  in  whidi 
those  articles  are  bought  and  sold.    Tint 
such  is  and  must  be  the  case  is  prore^ 
also  oy  the  utter  futility  of  all  Uie  other 
causes  which  have  been  alleged.     Of  one 
of  those  causes,  that  is,  of  excessive  pro- 
duction, I  have  already  spoken;    and  I 
need  say  nothing  about  another  of  those 
causes,  that  is,  of  excessive  importation, 
because  the  noble  earl  has  avowed  his 
conviction,  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  present  dbtress#    As  for  another  of 
those  causes,  I  mean  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten* 
that  peace  was  not  recently  concluded ;  that 
we  have  been  for  above  seven  years  in.  the 
enjoyment  of  that  blessing,  and  that  tMa 
country  did,   in  the  year  1818»  exhibit 
symptoms    of   reviving  prosperity, .  not 
indeed  of  such  prosperity  as  existed  in  the 
year  1792,  but  of  tuch  a  degree  of  pros- 
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perity  a>  could  have  been   experienrtd 
mfter  a  war  of  such  extraordinary  duration 
«iid  of  toch  excettive  expense.    That  the 
ftresent  unexampled  distress  ia  the  effect 
«f  the  alteration  of  the  currency,  may  be 
proved  by  the  same  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence  as  a  mathematical  propo- 
aition  ;  and  your  lordships  will  perceive, 
by  the  facts  which  are  stated  in  theadmir- 
sible    pamphlet   that  has  been    recently 
published   by  Mr.  Western,   that  while 
••ffricultuml  produce  has  fallen  in  price 
oO  per  cent,  and  articles  of  commerce 
wkI    manuiactures   above  85  per   cent, 
tbere  has   been,   upon    the   average   of 
all  of  tliem,   a  depression   of   above  40 
per  cent    This  shows  to  what  amount 
4b«  currency  was  depreciated  in  1810; 
'bat  I  am  ready  to  argue   the  question 
upon  the  assumptiooi  which  however  I 
'do  not  admit,  that  no  depreciation  ex- 
ftted,  and  I  should  arrive  exactly  at  the 
awne  cooclasion.    It  was  represented  in 
some  quarters,  when  the  bullion  question 
was  first  considered  by  a  committee,  that 
bank  notes  were  not  depreciated,    but 
that  gold  had  risen  in  value  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  demand  ;  and 
-it  is  stated  by  Mr*  Jacob,  who  was  exa- 
Msiiied  before  the  agricultural  committee, 
-that  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  Spanish 
nines  was,  durine  the  ten  years  which 
dapsed  from  1811  to   1821,  only  one- 
4bifd  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  ten  years 
preceding.     But  if  no  depreciation    of 
paper  bad  existed,  it  is,  however,  equal- 
ly true,  that  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
Vfocy,   which    was    requisite   to   render 
it  convertible  into  gold,   has  been  the 
cause  of  that  roost  extraordinary  fall  of 

C'ces  which  we  now  witness.  It  was,  I 
»w,  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  liefore 
the  Secret  Committee,  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was 
«nly  four  and  a  half  uer  cent,  and  that 
the  fall  of  prices  would  not  exceed  i^ve 
per  cent,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
tha  proposition,  by  comparing  the  mint 
piioeof  ffold  wiih  that  which  he  called 
the  asarket  price  of  that  period.  The 
argument  was  most  fallacious,  and  has 
bm  falsi6ad  by  the  event  Your  lord- 
ships will  racaUect,  that  in  1810,  there 
laaa  no  demand  whatever  for  gold,  neither 
tor  foreign  subsidies  nor  for  the  supply  of 
■mica  on  the  consent,  both  of  which 
had  required  enormous  remittances  during 
tha  late  war ;  and  that  there  was  no  de* 
wmad  for  it  in  foreign  tmda^  as  the  ex- 
changes^ were  genefalTy,  and  almost  con- 


stantly in  favour  of  this  country ;   and 
there  was,  in  fact,   very   little,   if  any, 
demand  fbr  it,  except  by  jewellent  and 
goldsmiths.     In  considenog  the  market 
price  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  mint 
price,  tl^  c^uestion  is  not,   what  is  the 
price  which  is  paid  for  that  inconsiderable 
quantity  which  is  required  by  an  insig- 
nificant demand,  but  what  is  the  price 
which  would  be  paid  for  an  indefinite 
quantity,  and  for  such  a  demand  as  the 
coinage  would  occasion  ?   Upon  this  point, 
I  have  very  recently  conversed  with  a  Bank 
director,  of  whom  I  asked  this  question  :— 
<«  Supposing    that   government   had   in- 
quired ofthe  Bank  of  England,  in  1810,  at 
what  price  it  would  have  agreed  to  fn mi  sh 
any  quantity  of  gold  that  might  have  been 
wanted ;  would  you,  the  Bank  Directors, 
have  named  4/.  2i.  per  ounce,  which  was 
then  said  to  be  the  market  price  ?*'     His 
answer  was,    <<  Undoubtedly  we  should 
have  named  a  much  higher  price."    Upon 
the  erroneous  principle  of  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  measure  was  adopted  which  is  known 
bv  the  name  of  Mr.  reel's  Bill,  and  for 
which  no  petition  was  presented  from  any 
part  of  the  population.     Some  reasons 
nave  since  been  discovered  for  the  mea- 
sure, which  were  not  stated  at  the  time, 
and  which  appear  to  be  after  thoughts. 
It  is  now  represented,  that  the  mea;mre 
was  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
manufacturers.    No  person  felt  more  sin- 
cerely than  myself  for  the  distress  under 
which  the  manufacturers  then  laboured  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  them  re- 
lief, I  submitted  to  this  House  a  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  employment.     Your  lordships  know 
that  it  was  the  want  of  employment,  and 
not  the  deamess  of  provisions,  which  was 
then  the  cause  of  thar  distress  ;  but  when, 
as  miffht  naturally  be  expected,  they  be- 
came discontented,  and  were  clamorous  in 
their  complaints,  parliament  passed  six  acts 
of  coercion  and  restraint.   I  have  the  hap- 
piness and  honour  of  never  having  voted 
for  those  acts,  one  of  which  abridged  in  a 
manner  whidi  I  most  strongly  reprobate, 
the  ancient,  constitutional,  and  invaluable 
right  of  holding  popular  assemblies.    1 
deny  thatthe  distress  of  the  manufactorera 
at  that  period  proceeded  from  a  high  price 
of  provisions ;  and  I  deny  that  the  object 
of  Mr.  Peers  bill  was  stated  to  be  that  of 
k>amBg  their  price*    I  deny  also  that  airf 
practiem  relief  could  have  been  experi- 
enced, irthe  prices  of  provititms  bad  been 
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redooed  only  fite  per  cent,  according  to 
the  expectstioii  which  tiome  |>er8oiM  thai 
cntertstned ;    that  is,  if  the  price  of  a 

3aarterD  loaf,  for  example,  had  beeo  re- 
uced  from  ten  pence  to  ninepence  half- 
penny. If  it  had  been  stated,  that  the 
object  of  Mr.  P^r*  bill  was  to  lower  the 
price  of  provisions  60  per  cent,  as  we 
nare  foond  to  be  the  case,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  have  received  such  support 
as  would  have  enabled  it  to  pass  into  a  law. 
The  reasons  which  were  then  alleged  for 
it,  were  the  importance  of  estabKshing 
what  was  called  a  <<  iiOH>lesome  curreocy  ;*' 
of  reverting  to  the  **  ancient  standard  ;'* 
and  the  other  ffeneral  arguments  which  we 
pemember  to  nave  heard.  Although  the 
measure  was  pregnant  with  the  most  por- 
tentous consequences,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  roost  calamitous  effects,  the 
inquiry  seemed  to  have  been  conducted 
without  a  due  consideration  of  that  which 
was  the  essence  of  the  question,  of  its 
operation  upon  the  internal  condition  of 
the  co«ntry.  The  principle  of  tliat  mea-' 
sure,  the  object  which  it  had  in  view,  and 
the  effect  which  it  wot  intended  to  pro- 
duce, were  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  thereby  to  in- 
cvanse  its  value.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
Mlowed  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  in 
justice  to  all  parties^  the  amount  of  pay* 
mettta  ought  to  have  been  diminished,  tn 
the  same  proportion  as  the  vahze  of  the 
cnrreocv  hiid  been  increased.  It  has  been 
found  tfaat  heavy  payments  are,  in  private 
tmnsactions,  incompatible  with  low  prices ; 
and  it  will,  i  believe,  be  found  by  ^[ovem* 
UMut,  that  such  prices  are  equally  incom- 
patible with  hish  taxes.  I  am  represented 
to  have  said  uaX  low  prices  were  advniH 
lageous  cmly  to  Jews  and  jobbers.  Hea* 
ven  forbid  diat  1  should  ever  have 
entertained  or  expressed  such  a  prepos- 
t«reus  doctrine  I  I  said  no  such  thing ; 
I  said  that  Jews  and  jobbers  alone  were 
proapeions  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  the  assertion  of  the  country  being  in 
a  akale  of  general  prosperity,  was  an  un- 
paralleled abturdiqp,  which  waa  worthy 
only  of  the  Jews  and  jobbeia^  from  whom 
it  jmoeaded.  Far  from  wishing  for  high 
pncca*  I  wish  tbat  prices  should  continue 
lo  be  low  ;  but  I  wish  also  that  taxes  and 
all  other  payments  should  bo  proportion- 
ably  low.  Whence  does  ft  ansa  that  low 
priocf  are  ruinous  and  destructive  now, 
wbes  they  were  accompanied  with  great 
and  general  prosperity  thirty  years  ago ; 
or  in  the  ttill  more  ausmcioua  period  of  a 
VOL.  VIII. 


century  ag6  ?  No  other  reason  ciln  be 
afisigned  than  the  difference  which  exists 
in  the  amount  of  taxation,  and  in  the  pti* 
vate  contracts  that  were  formed  in  a 
depreciated,  or  at  least  in  a  very  different 
currency.  The  landlords  have  been  fidsely 
represented  as  wishing  for  high  rents* 
though  they  would  gladly  agree  to  be 
restored  to  the  moderate  rents  which  they 
received  in  1792,  provided  tbat  they  could 
be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  the  taxes  and  other  paymenta, 
to  which  they  were  then  subject.  In  sOma 
cases,  no  rent  whatever  is  now  received 
from  land  ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  mon« 
strous  spectacle  baa  been  exhibited,  of  rent 
being  paid  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant* 
I  am  informed,  by  authority  on  which  I 
can  rely,  that  cases  are  known  in  Essex, 
where  landlords  have  paid  half-a-crown 
per  acre  to  the  tenants  to  induce  them  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Thia 
is  an  undeniable  proof,  that  in.some  c^iset 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  after  pay<^ 
ing  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  is  con* 
sumed  by  taxation ;  and  I  consider  aa 
taxes,  the  poor-rates  and  other  local 
assessments^  which  fall  exclusively  and 
most  unjustly  on  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest.— If  we  contemplate  the  effects  w^cb 
the  change  of  currency  has  produced  n^oft 
taxation,  we  find  that  the  public  annoi«« 
tanta  now  receive  twice  as  much  in  the 
produce  of  the  earth  as  they  did  in  1819^ 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  then  ^iA 
in  other  commodities.  Is  not  this  to  be 
considered  as  a  most  oefertons  fraud  that 
has  been  practised  on  the  nation,  and  a» 
an  act  of  public  robbery  }  We  hear  much 
about  public  faith,  but  it  did  not,  a«Kl^ 
oould  not  pledge  the  oatioo  to  pay  thcT 
public  creditort  twice  as  much  as  th^ 
ought  to  receive,  and  as  they  did  receive 
three  years  ago.  The  reduction  of  the  divi^ 
dends^  whicn  is  imperiously  required 
by  the  8af«*ty  of  the  country,  is  strictly 
conformable  to  justice,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  of  the  currency  in  which* 
they  are  paid.  I  wiah  that  the  questioor 
between  the  nation  aud  ita  creditors  oooi<A 
be  armed  as  one  between  two  private  indi^ 
vidtidf,  before  my  e^ble  and  learned 
fHend  open  the  woolsack,  whotti  I  venefe' 
rate  aa  a  most  wise  and  learned,  as  well  ei> 
a  roost  honest  aod  upright  magistrattk 
His  virtnea  and  talents  render  him  an  or> 
naaent  to  this  House  and  to  ^  country*' 
and  even  to  the  age  in  which  we  liiNib 
Thoof||;h  l>e  is  inclined,  frood  those  coo* 
scientioua  ftelinga,  which  are  so  honour* 
C   . 
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able  to  him 9  to  paa«e  and  hetitate  and 
doubt,  I  am  convinced  that  upon  tnch  a 
question,  be  would  have  no  hesitation  or 
doubt  whatever*  and  that  he  would  decide 
u|ion  the  principles  of  equity*  that  if  you 
increase  bv  a  legislative  measure  the  value 
of  the  currency*  you  ou^ht  in  the  same 
proportion  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  payments*  whether  they  are  public  or 
private.  If  ministers  will  not*nowever* 
diminish,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent*  the  amount  of  taxes*  it  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  taxes  will  reduce  them- 
selves; for  the  period  may  not  be  far 
distant*  when  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury*  may  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide warehouses  and  magazines  to  lodge 
the  corn  and  cattle*  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  which  he  may  wrest  by  distress 
from  an  impoverished  or  ruined  tenantry. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction*  that  if  the  pre- 
sent system  should  be  long  continued, 
a  national  bankruptcy  may  be  anticipat- 
•d,  and  I  would  entreat  your  lordships 
to  cast  your  eyes  upon  that  abyss  of 
ruin  which  is  now  opening  beneath  your 
feet.  From  that  rum  you  have  no  re- 
treat* but  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  alternatives;  that  of  extend- 
iog^the  circulation*  or  of  reducing  taxes 
aua  other  payments*  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  value  of  the  currency  has 
been  increased.  If  we  consider  the  effect 
which  the  change  of  the  currency  has  pro- 
duced upon  private  contracts*  we  must 
recollect*  that  those  contracts  were  formed 
during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century*  in 
a  currency  of  a  very  different  value  and 
description*  and  upon  the  declaration 
which  I  find  recorded  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  pound 
note  and  a  shilling  were  equivalent  in 
public  estimation  to  a  guinea,  although 
it  was  known  that  guineas  were  sold  for 
twenty-eight  shillines  each.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  currency  has  had  the  operation 
in  private  contracts*  of  conferring  upon 
one  party  an  advantage  which  he  is  not 
entitled  to  receive*  while  it  imposes  upon 
the  other  a  burden  which  he  did  not 
stipulate  to  bear.  The  effect  has,  in  some 
cases*  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a 
total  confiscation  of  the  property*  and 
many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the 
most  melancholy  and  afflicting  natnre,  of 
individuals  who  have  been  ruined  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure.  This  indeed 
has  been  said  to  be  only  a  "transfer,  of 
property."  The  complaint,  however*  is 
m  some  fsaso,    not     that   there    i»   a 


"  transfer/*  but  a  destruction  of  property  ; 
and  the  land  which  is  wholly  unprofitable* 
and  yields  no  rent,  will  not  become  of 
greater  value  by  being  transferred  to 
some  monied  man*  who  may  purchase  it 
on  speculation*  or  as  an  investment, 
which  though  it  is  not  at  present  lucrativCf 
may  be  ultimately  secure.  What  is  a 
highway  robbery  but  a  forcible  transfer 
of  property  ?  And  of  what  nature  are 
the  transfers  to  which  I  allude?  I  am 
filled  with  horror  and  indignation,  when 
I  hear  called  by  the  mild  and  gentle 
phrase  of  a  •*  transfer  of  property**'  an 
act  of  gigantic  injustice*  and  the  most 
systematic  spoliation  which  ever  yet  dis- 
graced a  government  or  desolated  a 
country.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
general  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
debtors  for  the  profit  of  their  creditors. 
And  here  I  mu6t  beg  to  submit  to  your 
lordships  a  question  which  is  most  in« 
teresting  and  most  important,  and  which 
deserves  your  most  serious  considetatiou. 
1  know  that  parliament  is  invested  with 
great  and  extensive  powers*  whicb  it 
nolds  for  the  benefit  of  the  people*  from 
whom  they  were  originally  derived*  and 
which  it  ought  to  exercise  only  for  the 
furtherance  of  thnt  object.  I  would  ask, 
whether  any  parliament,  however  con- 
stituted, even  with  that  perfect  system  of 
representation  which  does  not  now  exist, 
can  have  the  right  to  plunder  one  portion 
of  the  community  for  the  profit  of  the 
other?  If  it  has  not  that  right*  and  tf 
it  should  assume  and  exercise  a  power 
which  does  nut  lawfully  belong  to  it*  I 
would  then  ask  your  lordships*  what  are 
the  rights  which  in  such  a  case  would 
belong  to  an  oppressed  and  injured 
people.'  To  prevent  siich  injustice*  to 
avert  those  calamities,  whieh,  if  continued, 
may  terminate  in  convulsion,  this  House 
has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hand^.  Let  it 
act  upon  true  constitutional  principles, 
and  according  to  the  practices  of  ancient 
times*  in  refusing  any  supplies  until 
those  grievances  are  redressed*  which  are 
now  become  intolerable*  and  which  would 
have  appeared  incredible  to  our  ancestors, 
as  they  will,  I  trust*  appear  also  to  our 
descendants.  The  argument  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform*  has  become 
unanswerable*  and  may  prove  to  be 
irresistible.  To  parliamentary  reform, 
if  condncted  upon  proper  principles,  I 
am  a  zealous  fiiend,  but  the  mode  of 
executing  that  object  is  of  not  less  im- 
portance than  the  object  itself;  and  whHe^ 
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oa  the  one  hand,  I  deprecate  thcwe  inept 
and  inefficient  plans  of  reform  which  seem 
to  have  in  view  only  the  abolition  of  close 
boroughs,  1  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
condemn  still  more  strongly    that  mis- 
chievous   project  of   universal    suffrage, 
vrhich  would  give  the  whole  weight  to 
numbers,  and  would  deprive  property  of 
its  just  and  salutary  influence,  und  even 
of  its  necessary   protection.      But»    my 
lords,  if  the  grievances  which  we   now 
suffer  should  not  be  redressed,  a  convul- 
sion may  ensue,   which   may  render  it 
impracticable  to  effect  a  reform  of  par- 
liament with  due  deliberation.     What,  if 
a  hurricane  should  arise    which    might 
shake  the  empire  to  its  basis,  and  en- 
danger all  the  existing    establishments 
both  in  church  and  state»  a  reform  of 
parliament  might  arrive  too  late.    The 
constant  object  of  my  zealous,  but,  alaa  I 
ineffectual  exertions,  has  been  to  secure 
the  public  tranquillity,  to  promote,  and, 
as  far  88  possible,  to  per|>etuate  the  pub- 
lic prosperity,     if  1  were  so  selfisli,  which 
happily  I  am  not,  as  to  wish  that  the 
separate    interests  of   any  class  of   the 
community  should    be   pursued  at    the 
expense  of  the  others,   I  would  intreat 
ministers  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
they  have  adopted,  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
to  continue  the  present  currency,  and  all 
the  taxes  and  payments  wluch  now  exi«t ; 
for  I  and  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the 
result  would  be  to  grant  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  a  relief  such  as  they  never 
asked,  such  even  as  they  never  desired,  by 
the  total  annihilation  and  extinction  of 
the  national  debt.    We  should  not  then 
hear  of  an  **  equitable  adjustment*'  of  the 
debt,  and  I  approve  of  that*  phrase,  but 
the  consequences  might  be,  that  no  vest- 
ige of  it  would  remain.    Such  may  be  the 
consequence  if  the  evil  is  allowed  to  take 
ita  own  course,  and  to  work  its  own  cure« 
It  has  been  truly  observed  by  a  noble 
earl,  whose  absence  I  deeply  regret,  that 
*^  your  lordships   possess   every  qualitv 
which  can  command  respect,  and  which 
ought   to    secure    independence.*'       In 
this  great  crisis  of  our  fate,  a  dereliction 
of  your  duty  would  not  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven  by  the  people.     You  will  imme- 
diately institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
mud  into  the  cure  of  the  present  griev- 
anceSf   unless  you  are  disposed  to  carry 
bankruptcy  and  beggary  into  every  parish, 
and  to  .extend  throughout  the  empire, 
diftjreia,   discontent,  despair,   and  even 


disaffection.     You  will  support  the  mo« 
tion  which  I  shall  propose,  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  be  driven  from  the  manrions  of 
your  ancestors,  where  you  have  lived  in 
splendor,  diffusing  comfort   and  happi- 
ness around  you  ;  and  if  you   are  not 
prepared  to  become  an  assembly  of  noble 
and  titled  |>aupers,  whose  poverty  and 
degradation  would  be  the  more  galling 
as  contrasted  with  the   wealth  which  you 
have  enjoyed,  and  would  be  the  more  con- . 
spicnous    as    combined    n^ith    the    rank 
which  yon  will  still  continue  to  possess. 
I  call  upon  yon  by  the  duty  which  you' 
owe  to  your  country,  by  every  tie  the 
most  sacred,  and  by  every  consideration 
the  most  solemn,  to  institute  an  immedi- 
ate inquiry.    Such   is  the  object  of  the 
proposed  amendment;    and    I    feel    so 
strongly  the  vital  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  am  determined  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House.    I  know  not  with  how 
many  nor  with  how  few  1  may  divide,  but 
I  should  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
divide  alone.    Unconnected  as  I  am  with 
any  party,  the  observations  which  1  have 
made  may  have  no  other  weight  than  that 
which  they  may  receive  from  the  integrity 
of  my  principles,  from  the  independence 
of  my  conduct,  and  from  my  ardent  zeal 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  my  country, — I  move,  that 
the  following  words  be  inserted  before  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Address  :     **  That 
this  House  views  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  anxiety  the  severe  and  unexampled 
distress  which   now  aiBicts  the  country, 
and  will  immediately  proceed  to  examine 
its  nature  and  its  cauees,  the  results  that 
have  arisen  from  altering  the  value  of  the 
currency,  and  the  means  of  administering 
speedy  and  effectual  relief." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  trusted,  thai 
his  noble  friend  would  not  imagine  that 
he  intended  any  thing  like  disrespect  to 
him,  or  that  he  felt  any  indifference  for 
the  important  topics  of  his  speech,  when 
he  smd,  that  having,  for  reasons  which  be 
would  presently  state,  brought  his  mind 
to  the  conclusion,  after  a  patient  consider- 
ation of  his  majesty's  Speech,  that  it  waii 
desirable  that  their  lordships  should  adopt 
the  Address  which  had  been  proposed 
with  unanimity,  he  meant  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  a  protracted  discussion  upon 
any  of  the  various  matters  to  which  his 
noble  friead  had  very  regularly  and  vtre 
naturally  adverted,  and  many  of  which 
must,  at  a  future  period,  become  the  sob«- 
jects  of  grave  consideration.    .It  was  oer- 
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taiolv  impossible  to  describe  the  distrettet 
of  toe  country  ia  too  strong  colours. 
Their  magnitude  and  importaiice  must 
be  ielt  and  acknowledged  by  their  lord- 
ahii>s ;  and  he  was  certain  that  no  man 
could  ba?e  a  deeper  sense  of  them  than 
himself*  He  believed  that  the  unabated 
pressure  which  continued  to  weigh  upon 
the  mast  importaol  interest  of  the  coun- 
Iry,  even  tended  to  destroy  the  frame  of 
society ;  yet,  with  this  impression,  and 
with  these  feelings,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
declare,  that  there  was  a  crisis  at  present 
irapendine  on  the  continent,  which  ought 
to  fix  their  lordships*  attention  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject,  and 
which  would  justify  them  in  referring  to 
a  future  dav  the  consideration  of  those 
topics  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  his 
noble  friend,  however  important  they  were 
in  themselves.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  any  one  of  their  lordships  could  fail  to 
perceive,  that  transactions  had  •  recently 
taken  place  on  the  continent*  out  of  which 
a  crisis  had  arisen^  which  must  come 
home  to  the  interests  of  every  free  coun- 
try of  Europe-^he  had  almost  said  the 
interests  of  every  individual  inhabitant  of 
Europe.  It  must  particularly  affect  the 
moet  important  interests  of  this  oouutry« 
He  was  of  opinion  that  this  country, 
although  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  would  soon  be  placed  in  a 
situation  in  which,  unless  it  was  prepared 
to  abandon  the  whole  course  of  policy 
which  it  had  pursued  for  centuries^  and 
to  discharge  itself  from  the  obligations 
arising  out  of  existing  compacts  to  which 
it  was  bound  either  by  treaty  or  policy, 
would  be  compelled  to  depart  from  a 
pacific  system,  m  vindication  of  that  place 
which  it  ought  to  maintain  in  the  scale  of 
European  society,  and  in  support  of  the 
national  independence  of  those  countries 
with  which  we  were  connected*  Under 
these  cifcumstancca,  he  was  aot  disposed 
lo  ofier  any  opposition  to  the  address 
which  had  been  proposed  for  their  lord- 
JiUfM*  adoption,  though  he  wished  that 
it  had  been  couched  m  stronger  terms* 
He  wished  that,  both  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne,  and  in  the  address  which  was 
proposed  to  his  majesty,  there  had  been  a 
ateonger  and  mora  explicit  declaration  of 
the  sense  winch  thiacountnr  entertained 
of  those  prindpka  which  bad  nnforti»- 
nately  found  their  wa^  into  the  cooncib 
•f  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe; 
and  whidi,  if  acted  uppa  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  might  be  carried^  woold  not 
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fail  to  involve  Europe  iu  confusion,  and 
to  rouse  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
passions  of  human  nature*  Those  princi- 
ples had  now,  for  the  second  time,  been 
promulgated,  in  a  manner  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  their  tendency*  It 
would  be  vain  and  useless  for  ministers  to 
attempt  to  conceal,  even  if  they  were  so 
disposed,  the  character  and  extent  of  snch 
principles,  and  the  crisis  which  their  pro- 
muljB;ation  had  induced*  Far  from  think- 
ing It  an  object  of  expediency  to  palter 
with  the  sense  of  parlianHoit  and  thw 
country,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  his  rosjes- 
t^*s  mmisters  would  act  wieeljr  and  judi- 
ciously, to  unite  with  the  legislature  and 
the  people  in  expressing  their  indignation, 
rather  than  their  disapprobation,  of  the 
system  which  was  founded  upon  the 
principles  to  which  he  had  adverted,  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  averting  the  cala-^ 
mities  which  must  grow  out  of  it.  Whe- 
ther or  not  government  would  declare  ita 
opinion  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  continental 
powers  as  he  thoueht  it  should  do— and 
he  was  willing  to  believe  that,  in  some 
degree^  it  already  had  done  so— he  was 
sure  that  public  feeling  would  find  vent 
through  some  channels^  and  that  every 
part  of  the  country  would  be  eager  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  opinion  which 
it  entertained,  and  the  sense  which  it 
cherished,  of  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
important  interests  which  England  had 
in  maintaining  them*  The  people  of 
England  had  often  been  told  that  they 
had  been  the  means  of  restorinf^p  and  estab- 
lishing in  safety  certain  continental  go- 
vernments, and  that  of  France  was  among 
the  number*  The  price  at  which  that 
safety  and  restoration  had  been  purchased 
would  long  be  remembered  by  this  conn- 
try*  Our  sufferings  under  the  burdens 
which  were  the  consequence  of  our  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  present  government 
of  France,  were  embittered  by  the  pain- 
ful reflection,  that  it  was  the  existence  of 
those  very  burdens  which  compelled  us 
to  hesitate,  as  to  whether  we  could  of 
not  venture  to  act,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  as  our  interests  and  character  as 
a  nation  demanded*  It  must  be  mortifying 
to  ministers  and  to  the  country  to  find, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  monitory 
counsels  which  appeared  to  hwvc  been 
administered  by  the  British  government 
to  the  great  fbreira  powers,  time  pewers, 
totally  unmindful  of  the  debt  of  gimtitode 
which  thev  owed  to  thia  coaotry,  alid  of 
the  part  which  s)m  nnght  to4ake  in  assert* 
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log  the  independence  of  nationt,  were 
prepared  blindly  to  rush  upon  an  enter- 
prise,  which  England  had  declared  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and 
in  opposition  to  that  system  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  at,  what  a  noble  lord 
had  that  ereoinff  called,  the  pacification 
of  Vienna*    Alter  what  was  geuerallv 
known  of  the  conduct  of  the  English 
goremment,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
argue  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
iDTasion  of  an  independent  nation,  which 
had  been  pointed  at  in  the  maniiesto  of 
the  congress  of  Verona,  and  had  lately 
been  spoken  of  in  m  more  undisguised 
■lanner  in  the  speech  of  his  most  Christian 
Bsajesty  the  king  of  France.    Neither  in 
that,  iiorio  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
could  there  be  found  a  man  so  base  and 
so  bold  as  to  entertain  and  afow,'  a  feeline 
of  approbation  for  the  system  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  regulate  the  great  con- 
cerrn  of  Europe.    On    the  ground  on 
which  he  stood,  therefore,  he  felt  that  he 
wus  without  an  opponent.    In  the  speech 
of  the  noble  mover  of  the  Address,  he 
could  not  find  the  slightest  approxima- 
tion to  an  approbation  of  the  unprincipled 
system  of  the  continental  powers.    On  the 
contrary,  he  could  perceive,  that  if  that 
noble  lord  had  not  found  himself  cramped 
by  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
and  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  speak  of  that 
system  in  more  emphatic  terms.    Such 
Ming  the  case,  it  was  onnecessanr  toar^ue 
the  sense  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  allied 
powere  was  viewed  in  this  country ;  and  it 
was  equally  unnecessary  to  argue  the  me« 
rits  of  that  government,  the  existence  of 
which   was  now   threatened.    Whatever 
were  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  was  a  question  into 
which  he  would  not  enter.  He  entertained 
speculative  opinions  upon  that  subject, 
na  any  other  man  might  do ;   but  he  feH 
that  distrust  which  every  person  ought 
to  be  conscious  of,  when  his  opinions 
were  applied  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
another  country.    But,  rapponng  for  a 
moment,  that  defects  did  exist  in  the 
Spanish  constitution,  the  means  by  which 
they  were  least  likely  to  be   remedied 
was  fnreign  interference.      That   alone 
would  ^  be    anftcient    to   attach   es^tfj 
iwtriotie  Spnaard  to  the  constitution  of 
his  coontry.    Men  of  all  partiee  would 
rally  round  it,  and.  roMrve  fbr  another 
tioie  the  task  of  its  aBsdioratioo,  rf  it 
ttquired  any     IVhbout  discusaing  die 


merits  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
formerly  had  been  aclcnowledged  by  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,   althouffh' 
some  of  them  now  thought  fit  to  maKe' 
it  the  object  of  attack,  he  would  eiH 
deavour  to  show  the  inevitable   conse« 
quences  that  mutt  follow  from  the  system 
of  the  continental  powers,  if  put  into 
action.    It  should  be  remembered,  thut 
those  sovereigns  who  were  now  eondiietin|g 
an  attack  upon  the  independent  govtrnM 
ment  of  Spain,  foundinfj^  their  oggresMtt 
on  the  principle  of  putting  down  thenW 
and  experiments  in  governments,  were 
themselves  great    theorists  and  .expert- 
mentalists.    Would  it  not  be  supposed, 
from   the  language  of  the  continental 
state  papers  and  manifestoes,    that  tfte 
system  of  interference   in  the  internal 
concerns  of  other  sovemments  had  beeit 
regularly   attended    with    the   hapi^eMf 
efiects,   and  that   the  best    nMtitnfnitf 
and  governments  were  those  which  had 
grown  out  of  such  interference  ?     But  it 
would  be  found  in  every  part   of  the 
history  of  the  world,  thiat  the  mates! 
instances  of  human  perfidy  had    beeif 
brought  into  action,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting    govemmeote    founded     oir 
foreign  interference.    Let  them  look  af 
the  effects  of  such  interference  in  moderit 
times;    let  them  consider   the  state  of 
Naples,  Fiedmont,  and  of  Poland;  and 
then  he  would  ask,  whe^er  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  example  of  those  unfortunate 
countries,  and  the  experience  of  all  hi»« 
tory,  before  their  eves,  were  likely  t9 
accept  that  species  of  happiness,  and  that 
degree  of  liberty,  from  the  hand  of  si 
foreien  master  ?    He  would  request  their 
tordmtps  to  bear  in  mind  the  part  whieh 
Engknd  took  in  a  former  invsMon  of 
Spnu,  and  then  consider  what  fine  of 
conduct  vl  might  be  necessary  for  her 
to  adopt  upon  a  rimilar  occasion.    The 
projected     invasion     of    Spain    might 
be  successful.     If  so>  by  what  mean 
could  the  government  of  a  despotic  king 
be  maintained  in  that  country,  except 
by  its  military  oecnpation  by  France? 
In  (hat  case,  what  would  be  the  sitoation 
of  our  own  country,  and  particularly  of 
Iielaad,   with  every  province  of  Spain 
occupied  by  foreign  troopi^  ready  to  he 
directed  against  our  maritime  inteiMB. 
and  domeiAic  peace?    He  need  not,  ho 
apprehended,  say  any  thing  more  on  thia 
poiHt     Thmr   was,    however,   another 
view  of  the  qudtion,  not  less  importaflHL 
In  the  event  of  complete  succesa  attettdte^ 
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the  French  detignt  upon  Spain,  What 
woald  awaitPortugal  ?  It  would  beincon- 
ustent  with  the  principle — if  principle  it 
coald  be  called — upon  which  the  French 
government  proceeded  to  leave  a  free 
government  existing  in  Portugal,  afler 
having  succeeded  in  putting  down  one  in 
Spain.  The  French  government  would, 
thereforey  attack  Portugal.  Tht;n  he 
would  ask,  whether  Portugal  was  not  a 
country  which  we  were  bound  by  treaties 
to  defend  with  our  armies— «  country 
whose  interests  had  always  been  held  to  be 
iadissolubly  connected  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  ?  It  appeared  certain,  therefore, 
that,  in* the  event  of  any  hostile  movement 
•gainst  Portugal  by  France,  we  should  be 
forced  into  a  war,,  probably  under  highlv 
disadvantageous  circumstances. — But,  if 
France  were  only  partially  successful  in 
ber  attack,  a  danger  of  another  description 
woald  await  this  countiy,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  If  France  should  succeed  in 
penetrating  into,  but  not  in  overwhelming, 
Spain — if  it  should  be  oblieed  to  leave  a 
portion  of  the  government  m  existence, 
and  a  part  of  the  population  attached  to 
it,  these  unconquered  Spaniards,  grown 
detperate,  would  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  every  measure,  however  ex- 
travagant, and  to  every  principle,  how- 
ever revolting.  There'  would  be  reason 
to  dread,  that  defence  might  be  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  and  that  it 
would  be  sent  forth  over  the  world, 
probably  to  take  root  and  spread  in  other 
countries.  •  He  felt  bound,  however,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  prudence,  temper, 
moderation,  and  dignity  which  had  cha- 
racterized the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
people.  From  regard  to  the  great  cause 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  and  in  the 
hope  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  that  cause, 
he  most  fervently  prayed  that  it  might 
remain  unstained  by  those  excesses,  which 
a  too  fervent  love  of  liberty  had  produced 
in  other  countries.  But  it  would  be  too 
much  that  Spain,  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  pressed  by  a  foreign  foe,  and 
possessing  no  resource  but  the  passions 
of  an  infuriated  people,  should  abstain 
from  calling  into  action  that  instrument 
so  potent  for  the  present  purposes,  but 
at  the  same  time  so  mischievous  in  its 
results.  If  the  government  of  Spain 
should  resolve  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Jacobinisim,  and  let  loose  the  population 
of  that  country,  the  consequences  would 
be  fatal  to  the  peace,  not  only  of  Spain, 
but  of  all  Europe.    In  any  view,  of  the 


subject,  the  invasion  of  Spain  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  Such  being  the  sense  which 
he  entertained  of  the  crisis  which  was 
now  threatening  Europe,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  principles  which  had  pro- 
duced it,  he  wished  that  the  Address  had 
contained  a  more  explicit  declaration  of 
the  opinion  which  their  lordships  enter- 
tained of  those  principles  in  general,  and 
of  their  application  in  the  particular  case 
of  Spain.  But,  being  bound  to  give 
credit  to  ministers  for  liaving  used  tneic 
exertions  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a  war 
on  the  continent,  and  for  hdving  ad« 
dressed  protestations,  however  vainly, 
against  tne  conduct  of  France,  he  must 
confess  that  he  did  not,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  think  the 
present  was  a  fit  time  for  proposing  any. 
further  declaration  of  opinion  than  was 
contained  in  the  Address ;  and  if  he  had 
no  other  objection  to  t^e  amendment  of 
his  noble  friend,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  the  important  question  of  the 
state  of  the  continent  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  reject  it.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  also,  that  negociations 
were  still  pending ;  hopes  were  still  en-^ 
tertained  of  convincing  those  who  would 
not  be  convinced,  and  influencing  those 
who  would  not  be  influenced.  -—  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  currency » 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  amendment^ 
he  entertained  an  opinion,  that  part, 
though  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  difli- 
culties  arising  out  of  the  return  to  a 
metallic  standard,  arose  from  the  unfor-» 
tunate  preference  which  was  given  to  a 
gold  rather  than  to  a  silver  currency* 
He  could  not  see  what  benefit  could  arise 
from  a  general  examination  of  the  question 
of  the  currency ;  but  to  an  inquiry 
limited  to  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  gold  or  silver  was  the  most  proper 
standard,  he  would  give  his  support  and 
assistance.— The  state  of  Ireland  formed 
one  of  the  topics  of  his  majesty's  Speech. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not,  last 
session,  prevail  upon  their  lordships  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  disasters  of  that  country. 
He  was  happ}''  to  find  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  appear^  at  length  seriously  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  his  majesty's 
government;  and  he  trusted  that  vigo- 
rous and  eflectual  measures  would  .be 
adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  that 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  must  repeat 
his  wish,   that  the  conduct   of  France 
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-^owards  Spain  had  been  described  in 
^erma  commensarute  with  the  character 
of  the  proceeding.  The  fnct  was  not  truly 
stated »  when  it  was  said  that  there  was 
^'irritation  subsisting  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  goirernments.**  If  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  were  to  send  100,000 
-men  over  to  England  to  alter  the  con- 
atitution  of  the  parliament,  he  should 
-like  to  know  how  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  would  describe  such 
a  proceeding.  Would  he  infer  from  that 
circumstance,  that  there  existed  an  irri- 
tation between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  James's  ?  There  should  be  no  softening 
down  of  facts.  England  should  show  that 
she  was  not  yet  fallen  so  low,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  conceal  her  opinions.  He  was 
•certain,  however,  that  the  unanimous  vote 
of  that  night  would  convince  the  French 
■as  well  at  the  Spanish  nation,  that  there 
•was  but  one  opinion  among  the  people 
of  England,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
■of  the  former  power. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  would 
not  have  addressed  their  lordships  upon  the 
'preftent  occasion,  but  for  the  amendment 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  noble 
earl.  He  regretted  that  the  noble  earl 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  propose  that 
amendment,  because  he  considered  it 
calculated  to  disturb  that  unanimity 
which  might  be  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice. He  regretted  that  circumstance 
the  more,  because  he  could  see  no  neces- 
sity for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  being 
made  upon  that  particular  day.  There 
was  nothing  contained  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne,  or  in  the  Address  to  .his  ma- 
jesty, which  could  preclude  the  noble 
earl  from  moving  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  agriculture  or  the  currency,  on 
the  first  open  day.  There  was  no  senti- 
ment in  the  speech  of  the  noble  mover  of 
the  Address  which  militated  against  any 
opinion  which  the  noble  earl  might  enter- 
tain. He  therefore  greatly  regretted  that 
the  noble  earl  had  seized  that  occasion 
to  move  his  amendment.  Their  lordships 
were  always  unwilling  to  adopt  any 
amendment,  unless  it  were  provoked  by  the 
speech  of  the  person  who  proposed  the 
address,  or  by  the  address  itself;  because 
it  might,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  lead 
to  a  discussion  on  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate questions  of  political  economy, 
which  every  body  knew  could  not,  in 
such  debates  as  usually  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  receive-  the 
niiDtite   attention  which  ..was  necessary. 


If  at  any  future  time,  the  noble  earl 
should  think  fit  to  bring  the  internal 
state  of  the  country,  either  with  respect 
to  its  agriculture  or  its  currency,  under 
the  distinct  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships, he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
question.  The  noble  marquis  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  parliament  had  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  1810,  in  pre- 
ferring a  gold  to  a  silver  currency.  But 
the  noble  marquis  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered one  thing  before  he  broached  his 
proposition  respecting  the  currency.  It 
was  one  question,  whether  gold  or  silver 
were  the  oetter  standard  ;  and  it  was  ano* 
ther,  whether,  having  adopted  a  standard, 
parliament  would  change  it,  at  the  risk  of 
augmenting  the  existing  evils.  He  would 
now  revert  to  those  other  topics  of  the 
noble  marquis's  s|>eech«  The  noble  mar- 
quis did  not  object  either  to  the  terms 
or  the  views  of  the  Speech,  or  of  the 
Address,  but  thought  that  they  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  wished  for  a  more 
distmct  declaration  of  the  opinions  and 
policy  of  his  majesty's  government.  Now  he 
could  not  conceive  a  more  distinct,  clear, 
and  open  statement  of  intentions,  than 
was  made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  which  waa  at 
follows: — *' Faithful  to  the  principlet 
which  his  majesty  has  promulgated  to  the 
world,  as  constituting  the  'rule  of  his 
conduct,  bis  majesty  declined  being  a 
party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona, 
which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain."  It 
would  be  in  their  lordships'  recollection 
where  those  *^  principles"  were  to  be 
found  :  they  were  to  be  found  in  a  docu- 
ment which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  lord  who  moved  the  Address;  it 
was  a  note  written  by  a  dear  and  lamented 
friend  of  his,  and  issued'  on  the  19th  of 
Januar}',  18*21.  In  that  note,  the  policy  of 
the  British  government  was  distinctly  de- 
clared, and  it  rested  on  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  allowed  every 
country  to  be  the  judge  of  how  it  could 
be  best  governed,  and  what  ought  to 
be  its  institutions ;  and,  if  exceptions  to 
the-  rale  might  arise  out  of  self-defence 
and  self-preservation,  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  exceptions,  and  were  to 
stand  on  their  own  peculiar  merits.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  noble 
lords,  that  a  comment  had-  been  made 
upon  that  document  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  certain  debates  in  that 
House.     When  the  opinion  of.miuisters 
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mu  at  Ibal  timt  tftkAcIt   in  mpect  of 
neoeot  timntactioos  i«  Sptin,  his  fn«jettjr*6 

Earnmeut  hud  loott  explicitly  giftn 
r  opioioDf  aod  in  a  manner  wiui  which 
ibe  noble  baioo  who  had  aaked  the  quea- 
taon  espretted  hioMelf  perfectly  satis* 
fied.  His  majesty's  government,  he 
liad  no  hesitation  in  decUringi  viewed  the 
question  of  Spain  as  one  clearly  and 
Mrely  Spanish.  It  was  not  mixed  up 
vitb  any  other.  The  c|iiestion  of  her 
constitution  was,  for  this  purpose,  not 
mixed  up  with  any  other  consideration 
about  the  country.  The  constitution  had 
been  actually  adopted  by  Spain  during 
m  war  that  mged  in  that  country,  and  it 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 
If  that  constitution  was  defective,  or 
fequifed  correction  (as  possibly,  looking 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
originated,  it  might  have  done),  correc- 
tion was  in  the  power  of  her  lawful  and 
pacognized  sovereign,  when  he  himself 
siecepted  it.  Correction,  accordingly, 
connection,  but  not  abrogation,  waaad* 
vised  I  and  be  might  at  the  time  have 
oti^t^  to  it.  Had  the  sovereigo  then 
coriectcd  it,  the  country  would  have 
Ihanfced  him  for  the  modiCucation^-tbe 
people  would  have  received  it  with  ap- 
llibuse-  It  mm  therefore  that  he  (lord  L.) 
4y  sayt  tbot  Spain  having  acted  in  the 
iMuiner  be  had  mentiooed,  whatever  right 
•f  iolerferaoee  there  might,  under  other 
CUKumstances,  exist  as  to  other  countries, 
Bobodv  oould  booestly  api^y  it  to  the 
flase  of  Spain.  But  tKe  question  did  not 
rest  here.  The  conduct  of  Spain  was 
SQoal  important  in  another  point  of 
yiewii  in  regard  to  the  danger  wnicb  had 
in  aome  qo^tois  been  app^ended,  from 
the  extension  of  those  principles  that  had 
been  acted  upon  within  her  own  domi* 
nions,  to  other  existing  governments; 
tnd  this  conduct  showed  that  tbe^^  who 
misted  foreigu  interference  with  their  own 
inatitistions,  were  by  no  means  endea** 
Touring  to  effect  the  same  changes  in 
tboae  <^  otber  oountrias  c  for  not  only  did 
tbey  9ot  wish  to  do  so»  bat  they  had  ex<t 
|f«isly  oftersd  a  diaclaimer  to  Uiis  effect. 
He  4aould  loi  hut  think  that*  oyer  and 
•bovo  aU  tht  cioniidemtions  that  murt 
wn^.wntk  those  who  were  to  sit  in  jodg^ 
iMit  upon  the  aflbira  of  Spain,  there 
ma  one  that,  in  the  discussion  of  sudi  a 
iqpMitioi  aa  thi^  must  always  carry  with 
it  the  groalost  weight  and  i^nence ;  for, 
(although  he  eertainly  eonoaved  that  the 
nmQi  Spnin  wisa  to  be  looked  at»  and 


dealt  with  differeotly  from  that  of  another 
country  which  was  some  time  since  the 
subject  of  much  discusaion|,  he  must 
concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking, 
that  whatever  objections  might  be  offisred 
to,  and  whatever  defects  might  (and 
doubtless  did)  exist  in  a  coestitution  of 
this  nature,  yet  there  bad  been,  and  he 
sincerely  trusted  there  would  be,  through* 
out  the  career  of  those  who  had  the  eon* 
duct  of  affairs  in  Spain,  a  less  taint  of 
blood,  of  crime,  and  of  violence,  than 
was  afforded  by  almost  every  other  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  revolution  that  had 
occurred  in  modern  history.  Such  being 
the  views  that  were  entertained  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
noble  lord,  as  to  the  justice  by  which  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  would  be  guided  on 
this  occasion.  But  their  lordsmps  must 
observe,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the  expe- 
diency of  that  policy,  as  the  noble  mar» 
quis  had  observed,  in  insisting  upon  the 
(|uestion  of  expediency.  That  was  a  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  all  Europe,  from  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  theSpanish  constitution  by  force 
of  arms.  What  was  the  wisdom  of  this  conn* 
try  at  the  present  moment  ?  What  should 
it  continue  to  be  ?  It  would  be  our  wisdom 
to  confine  ourselves  within  a  position 
where  we  might  be  careful  and  yigilant 
observers  of  every  operation — a  position 
in  which,  without  in  any  degree  shrinking 
from  the  avowal  of  those  great  principles 
of  conduct  upon  which  we  bad  always 
acted  in  great  emergencies,  we  misht  be 
enabled,  upon  the  approach  of  danger, 
to  arrest  the  evil  and  to  fMrevent  it  from 
extending  to  this  kingdom.  Havii|^ 
offered  these  remarks,  he,  for  one,  should 
have  thought  that  the  use  of  stronger 
language  than  was  called  for,  either  by 
the  occa«on,  or  by  any  necessity  that  had 
been  shown,  would  have  been,  whether  in 
the  Speech  from  the  throue,  or  the  pro- 
posed  Address,  most  improper,  and  most 
unwise.  To  have  gone  forther,  indeed, 
upon  this  subject,  waa  hardly  within  the 
power  of  his  m^jesty^s  ministera;  for  ha 
would  even  now  say,  notwithatanding  all 
the  threatening^  facts  which  had  heeome 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  war  waa 
not  absolutely  unavoidable.  He  would 
not  say,  indeed,  that  appearances  were 
not  ationg ;  but  he  must  hold,  that 
whilst  peace  yet  exbted  between  the 
two  countries,. it  would  iJl  become  eithet 
the  power  or  the  dignity  of  our  own  legiat 
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latnret  to  uie  Wogaage  that  oonkl  Mljr . 
tend  to  prevent  tne  attiiiomcDt  of  tluffti 
very  end  which  th^  to  much  detiPed* 
The  noble  marquis  nad  alluded  to  that 
paragraph  of  the  Speech,   iu  which  bis 
majesty  had  declared  that  he  had  employed 
bis  **  good  offices  to  iillay  the  irritHtion 
uobappily  sabsistiog  between  the  Freoch 
and  Spanish  governmeQts^*'     Now,    he 
abofild    be    extremely    sorry,    if   tliose 
words  were  to  be  supposed  by  eny  cNie 
to  have  reference  to  such  an  act  as  a 
forcible  attack  by  France  on  ihe  consti- 
tutional   independence  of   Spain.      But 
their  lordships  wene  aware,  that  there  had 
lonji^  existed  causes  of  ^'  irritation"   on 
bodi  sides.    There  could   be  no  doubt 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  militaiy  ope- 
rations on  the  frontiers,  and  of  vnurioas 
other  circumstances,  a  catalogue  of  I i title 
complaints  might  easily  be  drawn  out  by 
each  country.     He  did  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  it  was  very  probable  the  stron^^r 
party  might  take  hold  of  occurrences  in- 
trinsically insignifficant,  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  the  weaker ;    all  that   he 
said  was,  that  no  doubt  there  were  many 
CMises    of    complaint    on    both    sides. 
When,  theiefore,  his  majesty  spoke  of 
^jallaying  the  irritation  unhappily  sub- 
aiatiag  between  the  French  and  »anish 
governments,**  the  expression   had  evi- 
deotly  reference,  not  to  the  forcible  entry 
of  Spain  by  France,  but  merely  to  aVI 
those  minor  causes  of  complaint  between 
the  two   governments,  the    existence  of 
which  might  verv  easily  be  conceived  by 
any  one ;  and  which  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  character  of  a  mediator^ 
might  not  despair  of  being  able  to  remove. 
He  would  trouble  their  lordships  no  fur- 
ther, on  the  present  occasion.     He  trusted 
herhad  spoken  with  sufficient  explicitness 
OB  thei]ue6tion  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
of  Spain*-<-He  trusted  he  had  spoken  with 
sufficient  explicitness  on  the  Question  of 
the  policy  of  tlie  war  with  which  Spain 
was  threatened.    On  that  latter  point  he 
pfdbably   felt  more  strongly  than    the 
■able  matquis«-4ie  meant  with  reference 
to  the  probaUe  effect  of  war-^-rOot  on 
Spain  only,  hut  on  France^^not  on  Fnnce 
only*  but  on  all  Europe*     For,  much  as 
he  dreaded  and  deprecated  war  as  affect- 
ing .the  interests  of  Spain,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  he  dreaded  and  de* 
precBted  it  still  more  as  affecting  the  in- 
teiosts  of  France,  and  through' France  of 
all  Europe.     With  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  thM^oountry  in  the-possible  situation  in 
VOL.  Vlfl. 


wjfich  it  asight  he  pUeed,  every  maft 
mast  4ael,  thai  under  our  present  circum- 
sIsaKXi,  dw  policy  of  this  eountry  wna 
neuAryily.    B«t»  while  be  aaid  this,  he 
prolealed  against  being  snppoacd  for  a 
moment  te  adesit  the  ideBp-->OQme  from 
what  quarter  it  might^-that  if  unavoid- 
able circumstances  pnesented  no  alterna- 
tive to  this  country  but  war  or  dishonour, 
it  was  not  in  a  state  to  go  to  war.    On  the 
contrary,  he  was  firmly  convinced,  that  if 
parliament  refused  to  adopt  any  measures 
calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of  pub* 
lie  credit,  and  if  a  war  should  appear  to  . 
be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
honour,  the  country  was  in  a  state  to 
meet  it.    Still,  he  readily  allowed,  that, 
after    the    extraordinary    efforts    which- 
Great  Britain  had  so  recently  made,  and 
taking    into    consideration    the    present 
state  of  Europe,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
if  we  could  do  so  with  regard  to  justice, 
with  regard  to  our  safety,  with  regard  to 
our  honour,  with  regard  to  our  engage- 
ments with  our  allies,  we  should  preserve 
our  neutral  position. —The  present,  how« 
ever,  was  not  the  time  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  that  question.    He  had  already 
asserted,  and  he  would  re-assert  it,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  existing  proba*- 
bihty  of  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Spain,  be  did  not  consider  the  door  abso- 
lutely closed    against    negociation    and 
amicable  arrangement.     Believing  there 
was  still  a  chance  of  accomplishing  an 
amicable  adjustment,  he  maintained,  that 
as  long  as  such  a  chance  did  exist,  it  was 
the  interest  and  the  duty  of  this  country 
to  hold  such  language  as  might  not  inca* 
pacitate  it  from  furthering  an  object  ao 
generally  desirable. 

Lord  Miiinborougk  declared,  that  he 
had  heard  the  greater  part  of  the  noble 
earl'^  speech  with  much  pleasure  and  sa-^ 
tisfaction.  But,  acknowledging  (as  Uie 
noble  earl  had  acknowledged),  t&t  Spain 
had  given  a  disclaimer  of  the  mischievoua 
priuciples  that  had  been  imptitcd  to  bar 
constitutioo  end  government,  he  was  the 
move  aatoni^hei  that  the  noble  earl  cooM 
be  satisfied  with  the  enesa  repetition,  in 
the  Speech  fram  the  throne,  of  that  cold 
and  inadequate  protest,  which  his  majes- 
ty's niinisters  had  entered  in  respect  of 
the  case  of  Naples.  Yet  more  astonished 
be  was,  that  the  noble  earl  could  be  satis^ 
fied  with  the  line  of  policy  that  he  would 
hare  the  country'  adopt,  seeing  he  consi^ 
der^  the  door  of  jreconciliaton  to  be  Mill 
open.  Looking  to  the  former  conduct  of 
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government,  he  could  not  think  that  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  really  contem- 
plated the  .preservation  of  peace  on  the 
continent.-  At  such  a  time  9l%  the  pre- 
sent, he  was  unwilling  to  indulge  in  any 
language,  that  might  excite  anger  or  ill- 
ieeling.     He  could'  not  help  remarking, 
however,  that  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  such 
as  not  to  place  it  in  unison  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country.     He 
had  long  observed,  that  the  people  placed 
no  confidence  in  them.     He  felt,  indeed, 
more  than   this^ — he  felt  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  expressions  which  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  interests,  chose  to  put  forth  as  the 
expressions  of  their  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  these  kingdoms,  and  however  much 
they  might  apparently  desire  to  induce 
the  allied  powers  to  accept  them  as  their 
own  opinions,  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
sions— he  could  not  but  apprehend  that 
to  those  allied  powers  it  somehow  did  ap- 
pear, that  the  opinions  of  our  own  govern- 
ment were  not  in  reality  very  different 
from  those  of  the  deliberating  sovereigns 
who  assembled  at  Lay  bach  and  Verona. 
If  his  majesty's  government  were  sincere 
io  those  feelinga  which  the  noble  earl  had 
described   them  as  being  actuated   by, 
they  conceived  thenMelves,  upon  their  own 
representation,  to  be  bound  by  the  feel- 
ings entertained   by  the  people  of  this 
country.     Yet  if  so,  he  was  astonished, 
that  at  the  first  opening  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  were  had   in  the  congress  of 
Verona— on    the    first   manifestation  of 
those  feelings  to  which  allusion  was  made 
in  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  ministers 
did  not  on  the  instant  call  parliament  to- 
geth^,'  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  their 
public  opinion  on  matters  of  which  the 
importance  seemed  to  render  such  a  step 
absolutely  necessary.     He  could  not  but 
think  that  the  simple  repetition  of  a  pro- 
test on  this  occasion,  which  was  originally 
made  two  years  ago  in  respect  of  dangers 
that  bad  now  passed  away,  could  hardly 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  by  those  who 
lepeated  it.     But  if,  notwithstanding  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  king  of  France  to 
the  two  chambers-^f,  notwithstanding 
the  march  of  hostile  armies  into  Spain, 
the  door  of  reconciliatjon  was  yet  indeed 
open,  he  could  not  suppose  that    the 
aoble  earl  really  imagined  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Address  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  cfuiet  the  fears  that  must  be  enter- 
tained for  the  result    Surely  the  noble 


earl  knew,  tlut  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  revolutioiiar)*  war,  it  was  from  the 
expreH»ion,  the  strong  expression,  of  pub-* 
lie  feeliag,  that  every  great  project  waa 
agitated,  and  every  great  measure  at- 
tended with  success.  But  if  noble  lorda 
really  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  save  Spain 
from  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  consideration  of  our 
dangers  ought  to  induce  us  to  carry  for- 
ward our  negociations  in  the  manner  and 
tone  most  likely  to  give  them  effect.  The 
noble  lord  then  adverted  to  that  part  of 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown's  speech,  in 
which  he  had  alluded  to  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  Portugal  to  Spain/ in  the  event  of 
Spain  being  attacked  by  France.  What 
had  been  suggested  by  nis  noble  friend 
on  this  subject  could  not  have  failed  to 
impress  their  lordships  with  its  import- 
ance. He  also  would  now  wish  to  af«k, 
supposing  that  Russia,  more  zealous  and 
more  persevering  in  effecting  the  pro- 
posed mterference  than  France  herself, 
should  ever  obtain  a  station  in  the  Medi- 
terranean— Minorca,  for  example-^were 
the  Russians  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  Mediterranean  ?  Supfiosing  that 
Spain,  from  the  operation  of  unfortunate 
events,  should  find  herself  unable  to  pre^ 
vent  the  French  from  possessing  them-v 
selves  of  her  territory  left  of  the  Ebro, 
was  it  meant  that  we  were  to  prevent  the 
blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Spain  by- 
Russia  ?  or  was  the  supply  of  stores  to 
the  Spanish  army  to  be  interdicted  to  us  ? 
Feeling  that  the  allies  had,  in  fact,  de- 
clared war  against  the  principles  of  all 
governments,  derived,  either  in  their 
origin  or  in  their  constitution,  from  the 
people-^feeling  that  the  principles  upon 
which  they  would  now  attack  Spain, 
might,  in  their  effect,  apply  to  this  coun- 
try— feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  was  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Verona  than  any  thing 
which  had  been  done  in,  or  imputed  to, 
Naples,  Piedmont,  or  Spain — feeling  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  for  this  country 
to  maintam  its  ancient  union  with  states 
governed,  not  by  absolute  monarchs,  but 
by  wholesome  laws,  and  happy  institu- 
tions— he  protested  that  he  looked  to  the 
event  of  success  on  the  part  of  France 
with  infinite  dismay.  Feeling,  too,  that 
in  the  threatened  struggle  so  many  cases 
might  arise,  in  which,  consistently  with 
our  honour  and  our  interests,  it  would  be 
impossible  that .  we  should  ^not  be  in-« 
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vol  red,  he  did  conceive  that  the  noble 
earl  might  have  done  more  than  merely 
reiterate  the  proteet  of  two  yean^  ago, 
Adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  were  considered  to  render  it  neces- 
sary* and  quite  inapplicable  to  the  present. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  declared  his  in- 
ability to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
bis  noble  friend.  What  he  now  rose  for 
vas^  to  state  that  he  had  intended  to  call 
the  earliest  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  mitigate 
the  calamities  with  which  that  unhappy 
'Country  was  afflicted.  The  passage, 
bowever,  in  his  majesty's  Speech  on  the 
anbject,  indaced  him  to  postpone  that 
intention. 

Their  -lordships  then  divided  on  earl 
Stanhope's  Amendment:  Contents,  3; 
Not-Contents,  62.  After  which,  the  ori- 
ginal Address  was  agreed  to,  nem*  dis. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesdayy  Fehrwiry  4. 

Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at 
THE  Opening  of  the  Session.]  The 
Speaker  having  reported  the  Speech  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners,  and  read  it  to 
the  HouDC, 

Mr.  Childe  rose  to  move  an  Address 
to  lus  majesty.  He  said,  he  could 
safely  declare,  that  it  seldom  fell  to  the 
lot  of  an  individual  to  stand  in  a  situation 
of  greater  embarrassment  than  he  did  at 
that  moment— a  situation  which  strongly 
called  for  that  patience  and  favour,  which 
be  was  taught  to  believe  the  House  never 
denied  to  an  individual  addressing  them 
for  the  first  time.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
Speech  of  his  majesty  contained  so  frank 
and  so  satisfactory  a  declaration  of  those 
principles  which  admitted  the  right  of 
aelf  government  on  the  part  of  other 
Dation9«  He  was  sure  that  that  admis- 
sion would  give  satisfaction  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  his  nugesty's  subjects*.  .He  was 
sure  that  it  was,  that  it  bad  been,  and 
.that  it  ever  would  be,  the  wish  of  this 
country  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  the 
honour  of  the  crown ;  but,  after  the  long 
hostilities  in  which  it  had  been  engaged, 
the  House,  he  was  persuaded,  would 
feel  with  him,  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  impolicy  to  rush  into  a  war,  unless 
.OQ  a  question  mainly  and  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  country.  A  war 
.was  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
,fresh  burthens  it  would  necessarily  im- 
poie,  and  .on  account  of  .the  injurious 


effect  it  would  have  on  our  improving 
commerce.  All  interference  against 
Spain  was  to  be  avoided,  jou  account  of 
those  principfes  of  equity  and  of  justice 
which  should  actuate  one  free  nation  in 
its  conduct  towards  another :  and  here  he 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  opinion, 
that  the  interference  against  Spain  would 
be  most  disgraceful  to  this  country,  were 
she  to  become,  in  any  degree,  a  party  to 
it.  It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  a  dia- 
cussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Spanish  constitution.  The  Spaniards 
alone  ought  to  determine  that  question ; 
but  he  believed  that  there  existed  on  the 
part  of  Spain  a  power  to  preserve  that 
liberty  and  that  honour,  so  necessary  to 
its  support.  This  spirit  was,  he  hoped, 
sufficient,  unless  the  pressure  of  external 
afiairs should  unfortunately  lead  to  a  mili- 
tary government.  He  wished  not  to  be 
misunderstood  upon  this  important  point; 
for  lie  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  there 
might  not  exist  a  case  in  which  one  go» 
vernment  might  interfere  with  another: 
but  that  particular  case  ought  to  be 
founded  on  principles  to  which  all  would 
give  their  support,  and  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  He 
confessed  he  saw  nothing  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  which  would  justify  any  such  in- 
terference— nothing  that  would  justify 
either  France,  Austria,  or  Russia,  in  inter- 
fering. Deeply  impressed  with  these 
feelings,  he  could  not  but  sincerely  re- 
joice at  the  course  which  his  majesty's 
government  had  adopted ;  and  he  hoped 
the  efforts  of  his  majesty  would  be  effec- 
tual to  prevent  a  war,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of.  disturbing  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope.— He  could  not  out  smcerely  cod- 
gratulate  the  House  upon  that  portion  of 
is  majesty's  Speech  which  expressed  his 
majesty's  hopes,  that  peace  would  be 
preserved  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  he 
doped  tiMit  it  might  be  restored  bjrgrant- 
ing  rational  liberty  to  Greece.  l£  was 
convinced  the  House  would  derive  satis- 
faction  from  the  prospect  held  out  by  his 
majefty,  of  preventing  further  deoreda- 
tions  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  ootaiii- 
ing  indemnity  to  British  subjects;  But 
it  was  still  more  satisfactory,  that  these 
just  demands  had  been  pressed  upon  the 
Spanish  ffovemmeut  in  such  a  conciliatory 
tone  and  spirit,  as  to  convince  that  go- 
vernment itself,  that  they,  had  not  been 
brought,  forward  with  any  desire  to  add 
to  its  embarrassments.  It  was. not  lest 
pleasing  to  hear,  that  further,  measufei 
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had  been  taken  by  our  govemiiient»  for 
the  soppresBon  of  that  nefarious  Iraflici 
the  slave-trade.    He  regretted  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  bj  foreign  govern- 
roents  of  the  sincerity  of  this  country  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  tne  steps  which  hmd 
now  been  taken,  for  the  more  effectual 
•uppresaion  of  that  trade,  would  teud  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object  which  this 
country  had  so  much  at  heart.— He  might 
also  he    permitted  to  congratulate  the 
House   upon  the  reduction  in  the  esti*> 
maten,  and  the  satisfactory  state  of  the 
revenue*     The  former  circumstance  was 
an  evidence  of  the  laudable  attention  of 
government  to  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
mud  the  latter  waa  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  agw 
gregate,  and  held  out  a  strong  hope  of 
the  continuance  of  this  state  of  gradual 
amelioration,  and  of  the  further  assist- 
ance to  be  afforded.     Whether  this  as- 
sistance could  be  best  obtained  by  one 
application  of  the  surplus  of  the  revenue, 
or  by  another,  was  a  point  which  it  would 
be  premature  in  him  to  discniss ;  but  it 
was  most  satisfactory  to  know,  that  a  sur- 
plus to  a  considerable  amount  did  actually 
exist;  and  the  great  question  hereafter 
would  be,  in  what  manner  that  surplus 
-could  be  best  applied.— >He  next  alluded 
to  the  distress  under  which  the  agricul- 
turists had  laboured,  and  still  continued 
to   labour.     They  had  aubniitted    with 
auch    patience    and    fortitude   to   these 
•ufierings,    that    they   were  entitled    to 
every  degree  of  indulgence  which  could 
possibly  be  extended  to  them.     When  he 
called  to  mind  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
•many  intelligent  individuals,  with  regard 
to  our  commercial  and  agricultural  in-; 
terests,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  pre-i 
tent  admitted  prosperity,  he  could  adt\ 
'help   doubting    the    propriety    of    the 
gloomy  ideas  so  entertained,  and  was  in- 
•duced  to  beheve  that  great  hopes  of  ame- 
lioration might  be  entertained  by  every 
owner  and  obrupier  of  land.— When  he 
ctflled  to  mind  the  rednctiooa  that  Mrere 
wade  in  the  last  session,  as  well  as  those 
intendei  redncttons  of  which  they  received 
im  intiikMitioii  that  day,  he  saw  reason  to 
:belie^a,  that  government  were  inclined,  as 
^r  aa*it  was  tn  thetr  power,  to  lighten  the 
imrlbens  of  the  people.    The  reduction 
"oCttiits  that  had  been  lo  generally  made, 
naould  of  itself  have  giveo  relief  to  the 
(occupier,  were  it  not  for  ttmt  great  load  of 
debt,    which    had    been   contracted    in 
'tnolher  currency.    Notwithstahdii^  the 
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dilBcuUica  of  their  situation,  he  yet  hoped 
for  better  times  for  the  agriculturists. 
He  looked  forward  to  an  eqoaliiation  of 
the  growth  of  produce,  and  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  by  which  meant 
the  agriculturists  would  derive  that  fiur 
profit,  which  every  member,  as  well  on 
private  as  on  public  grounds,  would  wish 
to  see  them  receive. — The  state  of  Ireland, 
to  which  the  Speech  of  his  majesty  ad- 
verted,   required    the   utmost  attention 
from  the    government   and    parliament. 
No  one  who  looked  at  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  could  fail  to  see  the  atate  of  dts* 
organization  which  existed  in  that  coun« 
try,  or  could  help  feeling  for  its  suffer* 
ings.     He  had  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
dibtinguiihed    nobleman  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  that  country,  but  he, 
unassisted  by  parliament,  could  d4  but 
little.     He  believed  that  it  wasthfc  Anxtona 
wish  of  the  ministers  and  of  parliament, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland  :  he 
believed  both  were  anxious  to  afford  her 
every  practical  relief;  and  he  had  reason 
to  think,  that  the  present  sewion  would 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  extend- 
ing a  gradual  amelioration  of  her  state  to 
that  interesting  part  of  the  empire,   so 
that  she  might  be  truly  incorporated  with 
this  country,  and  that  an  end  might  be 
put  to  those  civil  and   religious  feuds, 
which  had  been  the  great  aource  of  her 
misfortunes.     He  now  boped  that  he  had 
fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  upon  him ;  and 
that  he  bad  done  so  in  no  way  unbecooi- 
in^  a  gentleman  generally  attached  to  the 
prraciples  of  his  majesty's  government.^- 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  thank- 
ing the  House  for  the  indulgence  which 
hm  been  shown  to  him,  and  by  moving, 

**  Tlmt  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  to  his  majesty 
the  thanks  of  this  House  for  the  gracions 
Speech  which  he  has  commanded  to  be 
made  to  us  from  the  throne : 

"  To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
unremitting  efforts  which  his  majesty  has, 
since  his  majesty  lust  met  us  in  parlia- 
ment, exerted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe : 

**  To  assure  his  msjesty  that  we  learn 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  that,  fiiithfol 
to  the  principles  which  his  majesty  has 
prbmolgated  to  the  World,  as  constituting 
the  role  of  his  conduct,  his  majesty  de^ 
dined  being  party  to  any  proceedings  at 
Verdna,  which  could  be  deemed  an  inter- 
ISirenee  in  the  internal  c6ntertis  of  Spain, 
iHi  th<e  part  of  ftfreii;*  pomtn : 
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<^  To  express  our  ansioos  hope,  that  the 
endeavours  nnd  good  offices  which  his 
majesty  has  used,  and  cootinoes  to  use, 
for  tlie  parpose  of  allaying  the  irritation 
which  nobappily  exists  between  the  French 
«ad  Spanish  governments,  may  yet  be 
aueocssfol,  in  averting  the  calamity  of 
war  between  France  and  Spain : 

**  That  we  are  gratified  by  the  inibnna- 
tioB  thit  his  majesty  flatters  faimsdf  that 
MKe  will  be  preserved  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  that  his  majesty  cootinues 
to  receive  from  his  allies,  and  generallv 
from  other  powers,  assarances  of  their 
unaltered  disposition  to  onltivate  with  his 
majesty  those  friendly  relations  which  it 
is  equally  his  majesty's  object  on  bis  part 
to  maintain : 

<«  That  we  rgoice  to  hear  that  the  dis- 
ctissioas  which  had  been  long  pending 
with  the  court  of  Madrid,  respecting  de- 
predations committed  upon  the  commerce 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  and  other  gnerances  of 
which  his  majesty  had  been  under  t  e 
necessity  of  complaining,  have  terminated 
in  an  admission  by  the  Spaaish  govem- 
-ment  of  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  com- 
plaints, and  in  an  engagement  for  satis- 
faciorv  reparation : 

*'That  we  return  our  humble  thanks 
-to  his  majesty  for  the  assurance  that  his 
majesty,  m  pursuance  of  the  «ddi«sses 
presented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Farfiameot  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
^•lave  trade,  directed  propositions  for  the 
auope  effectual  suppression  of  the  evil  to 
be  brought  forward  by  his  plenipotentiary 
in  the  conferences  at  Verona :  and  for  the 
infonnstion  that  articles  iiave  been  added 
to  the  treaties  on  this  subject  already 
concluded  between  his  majesty  and  thie 
MvernoieDts  of  Spain  and  tlw  Netfaer- 
nnds,  which  will  extend  the  operation  of 
those  treaties,  and  greatly  iacilitate  tbcffr 
execution : 

**  To  thank  his  maiesty  for  having  di- 
rected the  eatimstes  of  the  oitrrent  year  to 
be  laid  before  us ;  and  to  express  the  ea- 
tisfaction  with  which  we  leam  that  their 
umount  will  be  found  materially  'below 
that  of  last  year,  and  that  this  diminution 
-of  duirge,  combined  with  the  pn>gremiv« 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  haspimuoed 
a  auriodoa  exceeding  his  majesty's  «xpeo- 
tution: 

^<  To  assure  his  majesty  that  we  lAwll 

'Aael  the  utmost  grtttffication  in  uvailing 

madves'of  the  opportunity  further  eon- 

•idMbly  to  T«fa0B  the  lMmlm»^  die 


people,  after  making  due  provision  far 
the  services  of  the  year,  and  without  af* 
fecting  public  credit : 

^To  express  our  full  participation  in 
the  impretiion  made  upon  his  majesty  by 
the  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government  which 
his  majesty  received  in  his  late  visit  to 
Scotland : 

<<  That  it  gives  us  the  greatest  pleMoi^ 
to  learn  that  the  provision  made  in  the 
last  session  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses 
in  considerable  districts  in  Ireland,  has 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  effects : 
and  to  assure  his  majestv  that  he  may 
rely  upon  our  willing  and  careful  coon- 
deration  of  such  measures  of  internal  fo» 
gulation  as  may  be  calculoted  to  promote 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Irelaud,  and 
to  improve  the  habits  and  condition  of  fki/t 
people : 

*^  That  we  concur  with  his  majesty  in 
deeply  regretting  the  continued  depression 
of  the  agricultural  interest;  and  that 
while  wie  share  the  satisfaction  with  which 
his  majestjr  contemplates  the  increasing 
activity  which  pervades  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  flonruhing  condition  of 
our  commerce  in  ntMMt  of  its  princtpol 
branches,  we  trust,  with  his  majesty,  thsit 
the  progressive  prosperity  of  so  many  off 
the  interests  of  tiie  countrj^  cannot  fail  to 
contribute  to  the  gradual  ratpvovemen^  of 
that  great  interest  which  is  the  motft  im- 
portant of  them  all." 

Mr.  WiUman  rose  tosenmdthe  Addresi, 
and  after  allodiafi^  to  his  own  embarrassed 
feelings,  observed,  that  it  was  to  him  n 
msftter  of  great  consolation,  ihat  there 
were  so  many  points  in  his  majesty's  Speech 
which  afforded  him  xn  opportunity  c€ 
congratulating  bonourable  membera  upoh 
the  nappy  prospect  ^  improvement  Md 
out  to  ttie  country.  He  adverted  to  the 
eourae  which  his  majesty's  goverhmeift 
had  wisely  tfionght  nt  to  adopt  in  the 
councils  at  Verona,  and  ielt  convinced 
that  every  honourable  member  would 
af^ree  with  him,  that  it  would  have  heed 
highly  derogatory  from  the  dignitjr  of  this 
country  to  have  interfered  with  the  intenuil 
tffiiiirs  of  Spain.  He  sincerely  hoped  thtft 
the  anxiottS  endeavouri  of  his  majesty  to 
avert  ^  calamitT  of  war  between  France 
•and  Spain  would  be  successful  •  Be  entei^ 
tained  mnguine  expectations,  that  in  the 
east  of  Burape  the  mediation  of  hie  mn* 
jesly 'Would  have  a  bene6cial  effedt.  Be 
then  Shortly  alluded  to  the  eteps  which 
Imd.been  Krtren  llrUh  >die  BritMi  g*- 
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▼ernmeiit  with  regard  to  the  depreda* 
tioni  ID  the  West  fodian  seas.  He  next 
called  the  attention:  of  the  Home  to  the 
improving  state  of  the  revenue,  and  offered 
his  sincere  congratulations,  that  a  surplus 
had  been  produced,  exceeding  the  expec- 
tation of  government.  The  system  of 
economy  which  had  been  pursued  in  for- 
mer years  would,  he  doubted  not,  produce 
«  similar  improvement  in  the  revenue  ac- 
counts of  the  present  year.  Without  in 
smy  degree  injuring  the  public  credit, 
every  hope  was  held  out  that  the  burdens 
pf  the  people  would  be  considerably  les- 
•eoed,  by  a  further  reduction  of  taxation. 
fie  adverted  to  the  provisions  which  had 
been  madebyparliament  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, and  exprcMed  his  great  satisfaction 
that  the  prompt  assistance  so  afforded  had 
had  a  beneficial  effect.  He  hoped  that 
further  measures  would  be  adopted,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  in- 
dustry and  energy  of  that  country  advan- 
tageous to  themselves  and  to  surrounding 
nations*  With  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  House  upon 
their  gradual  state  of  improvement.  From 
this  smilinfi^  prospect  of  amelioration,  he 
drew  the  happiest  auguries;  and,  after 
having  but  lately  been  engaged  in  those 
.long  and  arduous  struggles  which  had 
conferred  a  lasting  honour  upon  the  fin- 
ish nation,  it  was  a  proud  satisfaction  to 
reflect,  that  this  country  had  recovered 
.from  her  difficulties,  and  was  now  in  a 
most  prosperous  state.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  propositions  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  majesty's  plenipotentiary 
at  Verona,  for  the  more  effectual  suppres- 
tton  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  trusted,  that 
the  interference  of  this  countiy  would 
prove  ultimately  beneficial.  This  go- 
vernment had  acted  upon  the  best  and 
wisest  principles,  and  had  gone  so  far  as 
•even  to  sacrifice  her  own  colonies,  rather 
than  suffer  other  nations  to  carry  on  that 
neforious  traffic.  Other  nations  had  en- 
joyed the  credit  of  having  abolished  the 
slave  trade  equally  with  this  country ; 
but  he  deeply  regretted,  that  the  declarap- 
tions  of  some  of  the  foreign  powers  had 
been  merely  nominal,  and  that  they  had 
■carried  on  the  trade  with  redoubled  ener- 

Sr,  and  with  a  tenfold  degree  of  cruelty, 
e  hoped  that  ministers  would  continue 
.to  exert  every  effort  to  suppress  this  ini- 

3uitous  traffic,  and  thus  preveot  the  total 
extraction  6f  the  Britisn  colonies.     In 
.considering  the  distfess^  eodufc^  by  \he 
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agricultural  interests,  he  could  not  but 
sympathiie  with  the  regret  so  feelingly 
expressed  by  his  majesty.  He  however 
trusted,  that  as  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  were  in  such  an  improving 
state,  the  agriculturists  would  derive  be- 
nefit therefrom,  and  gradually  recover 
their  former  prosperity.  He  thought  that 
a  good  understanding  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  desired  object.  He  felt,  too,  that  a 
portion  of  their  sufferings.might.be  alle- 
viated, by  adopting  a  different  system  of 
agricaiture:  he  particularly  alluded  to 
the  too  general  production  of  wheat  by 
farmers,  if  other  grain  were  brought  to 
market  in  larger,  and  wheat  in  smaller 
quantities,  the  efiect,  he  thought,  would 
be  extremely  advantageous  to  tne  grower, 
if  the  tenanti  could  be  induced  to  return 
to  those  habits  of  economy  with  which 
their  forefathers  conducted  their  concerns, 
it  would  also  tend  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
burdens  now  weighing  so  heavily  upon 
them.  As  connected  with  this  important 
subject,  a  revision  of  the  poor  laws,  he 
conceived,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial. This  was  a  question  which  called 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  that  tlie  session 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  passed  over, 
without  a  minute  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject He  concluded  by  seconding  the 
Address. 

Sir  Joteph  Yorke  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
should  be  accused  of  great  presumption 
in  offering  himself  thus  early  to  the  notice 
of  the  House,  after  the  two  speeches  which 
they  had  just  heard;  but  though  not 
called  upon,  he  should  still  offer  a  few 
words,  not  to  move  or  second,  but  to  third 
the  Address.  He  would  not,  however, 
detain  the  House  by  ^ng  over  the  gene- 
ral topics  to  which  it  reiferred.  It  was 
only  upon  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  that  he 
would  raise  his  feeble  voice.  It  was  with 
real  satisfaction  that  he  found  ministers 
following  the  good  old  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  not  advocating  an  inters 
ference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another 
state.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  in^ 
structions  given  to  our  ambassador  at  Ve- 
rona were  to  be  silent  on  the  occasion  when 
the  other  states  raised  their  voices  in  sup- 
port of  an  interference  with  Spain.  By 
silence,  he  meant  not  acquiescence  in,  but 
opposition  to,  that  interference.  He 
thought  this-  country  was  bound  to  show 
to  France  and  the  worlds  ^^  absui^ity. 
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impolicy,  and  injustice  of  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain  at  the  present  moment. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  say,  that  a 
more  outrageous  act  of  violence  never  was, 
and  never  could  be  committed,  than  the 
present  meditated  attack  upon  that  brave 
uation*  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
these  Spaniards  were  the  very  men  who 
placed  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne — 
who  seated  Ferdinand  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  government ;  at  a  period  when  no 
power  could  have  forced  him  against  their 
wilL  And,  was  it  against  such  men  that 
the  Bourbons  of  France  were  now  going 
to  war  ?  He  trusted  the  evil  might  be  yet 
averted ;  for  who  could  say,  when  blood 
was  once  shed,  and  when  cannon  were 
fired  on  this  side  of  the  Bidassoa — ^who 
could  say,  that  this  country  could  long  re- 
main neuter  ?  Circumstanced  as  we  were, 
it  might  indeed  be  wished  that  ours  should 
be  a  neutral  station  ;  but  with  a  commerce 
extending  from  pole  to  pole;  with  inte- 
rests which  mu»t  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  every  hostile  movement  between  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  particularly  be- 
tween those  two  powers  he  had  named,  he 
would  ask  any  man,  whose  breast  beat 
with  honest  feeling^  of  independence,  how, 
situated  as  we  were,  we  could  keep  long 
cmt  of  such  a  war,  if  once  commenced  ? 
it  was  for  this  reason,  and  because  he  was 
anxious  to  avert  the  evil  if  possible,  by  a 
strong  declaration  of  the  feelings  of  this 
country,  that  he  would  wish  every  member 
of  that  House  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  state 
his  opinion,  as  to  whether  France  was  right 
in  her  present  course  or  not.  He  would 
wish  even  that  every  member  was  required 
to  get  up  in  alphabetical  order,  and  state 
M^hat  were  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 
His  hon.  frieiid,  the  mover  of  the  Address, 
had  expressed  himself  strongly  and 
warmly  agHinstall  interference,  and  had 
come  to  the  House  in  full  military  attire, 
as  if  war  had  been  already  declared.  It 
was  not,  however,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
not ;  for  he  thought  the  best  course  which 
we  could  take  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
utrictly  and  honourably  neuter. 

Mr.  Brougham*  rose,  he  sud,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  made  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  by  the  gallant  officer 
who  had  just  sat  down,  to  declare  his  sen- 
tiroents.  He  answered  to  that  appeal, 
which  did  credit  to  the  honour,  to  the 
English  feeling,  of  that  gallant  officer ; 

*  From  the  original  edition,  printed 
for  J.-Ridgway. 


and  he  joined  with  him,  and  with  every 
man  who  deserved  the  name  of  Briton,  in 
unqualified  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
the  audacious  interference  to  which  he 
had  alluded ;  or^  if  that  detestation  was- 
qualified,  it  could  only  be  by  contempt 
and  disgust  at  the  canting  hypocrisy^ 
of  the  language  in  which  the  loathsome 
principles  of  the  tyrants  were  promuU 
gated  to  the  world.  He  had  risen  to* 
make  this  declaration,  called  upon  as  he 
was,  in  common  with  every  member ;  but 
he  should  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did 
not  mark  his  sense  of  the  candour  of  the 
two  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  moved  and- 
seconded  the  address,  and  express  hia 
satisfaction  at  what,  in  the  House,  however 
divided  upon  other  points,  would  be 
almost,  and  in  the  country  certainly  would 
be  quite,  unanimously  felt  to  be,  the 
sound  and  liberal  view  which  they  had 
taken  of  this  great  affair.  Indeed,  he 
knew  not,  circumstanced  as  they  were, 
that  they  could  go  farther ;  or  even  that 
his  m^*esty*8  ministers,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  very  delicate  question,  ought 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  communication' 
of  to-day.  That  com munication,  cou pled 
with  the  commentary  of  the  honourable 
mover,  would  be  the  tidings  of  joy,  and 
a  signal  for  exultation  to  England^t 
would  spread  joy  and  exultation  over 
Spain,—- would  be  a  source  of  comfort  t» 
all  other  free  states,— but  would  bring 
confusion  and  dismay  to  the  allies,  who, 
with  a  pretended  respect  for,  bat  a  vile 
mockery,  of  religion  and  morality,  made 
war  upon  liberty  in  the  abstract,  and  en- 
deavoured to  crush  national  independence 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found  ;  and  were* 
now  preparing,  with  their  armed  hordes, 
to  carry  their  frightful  projects  into  exe- 
cution. That  Spain  would  take  comfort 
from  the  principles  avowed  in  the  House 
this  evening,  he  was  certain  ;  and  he  was* 
not  less  clear,  that  the  handful  of  men  at 
present  surrounding  the  throne'  of  our 
nearest  and  most  interesting  neighbour, 
(who,  by  the  way,  had,  some  now  or 
other,  been  induced  to  swerve  from  the 
prudent  counsels  which  had  till  of  late 
guided  his  coursel  would  feel  astonished* 
and  dismayed  witn  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  in  propor^on  as  others  would  be  en- 
couraged. Cheering,  however,  as  was 
the  prevalence  of  snoi  sentiments ;  highly 
as  they  raised  the  character  of  the  nation ; 
and  much  as  might  be  augured  from  their 
effects,  still  be  thought  no  man  could 
deny,  that  the  country  wag  at  present  ap-- 
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proochiag  to  a  crisig  such  as  bad  not  oe- 
carred  perhaps  for  above  a  ceQtaiT»  oer- 
tmn\j  not  tince  the  Preach  reTolatioii. 
Whether  he  viewed  Uie  internal  condition 
of  the  kingdooiy  and  the  severe  distress 
which  pressed  upon  that  most  important 
•nd  most  useful  branch  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  iarmers ;  or  cast  his  eyes  upon 
oar  foreign  relations,  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  appeared,  to  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man,  critical  and  alarm- 
ing. They  might,  it  was  true,  soon  wear 
•  better  aspect,  and  we  might  escape  the 
calamities  of  war  ;  but  he  must  be  a  bold 
and  possibly  a  rash  man,  certainly  not  a 
very  thoughtful  one,  who  could  take  upon 
him  to  foretell  that  we  should  have  so 
hs^p^  a  fortune.  It  was  the  deep  consi- 
deration of  these  circumstances  which  in- 
duced him  to  come  forward  and  make  a 
declaration  of  his  principles ;  and  to  state, 
that  wkh  a  strict  adherence  to  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  every  department— the 
mioction  of  establishments  which  he  was 
at  all  times,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
amongst  the  foremost,  to  support,  and 
which  was  so  necessary,  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  country,  mast 
now  be  recommended,  with  a  certain  mo- 
dification, in  order  to  adapt  our  policy  to 
the  present  earergency.  He  was  guilty 
nf  no  inconsistency  whatever,  in  thus 
^aalifyiug  the  doctrine  of  unsparing  re- 
tMnchment;  indeed^  the  greater  the 
chance  of  some  extraordinary  demanda 
npon  oar  resources,  from  the  aspect  of 
aflairs  abroad,  the  more  imperious  was 
the  necessity  of  sparing  eftry  portion  of 
expense  not  absolutdy  requisite.  Eco- 
nomy to  its  utmost  extent,  hie  still  reeom<* 
mended  as  politic,  and  urged  as  doe  to 
the  people  of  right,  and  every  useless  ex- 
pense was  now  lo  be  regarded  as  more 
Hiexcus:ible  than  ever,  both  becanae  the 
country  was  sufimng  more  severely,  and 
because  it  might  become  necessary  to  in* 
crease  some  parts  of  our  establishment. 
He  said  he  was  certainly  not  prepared  to 
propose,  or  to  suffer,  as  far  as  his  voice 
went,  any  the  least  redaction  of  oor  nnvnl 
fofoe,  lo  the  extent  etap  of  a  sangle  ship 
dr  stamen ;  nil  the  oonttacT,  be  fcarcd 
the  time  might  not  be  for  distant,  when 
ita  inereaar  wnnld  be  required.  Any 
auch  angmentation  of  the  army,  he  couhl 
luit  conceive  justifiable  in  almost  any 
drcnmataoces ;  for,  bappea  what  would, 
a  wanr  on  our  part,  earned  en  with  the 
wasteful  and  scsndidons  profusion  of  the 
lnsl»  and  vpon  tfanaame^aat  abated  or  any 
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thing  like  it,  was  whoUy  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.—Mr*  B.  here  entered  at  soma 
length  into  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try; the  indications  of  distress  at  the 
various  meetings;  the  inconsistency  of 
the  violent  attecks  made  upon  the  Norfolk 
petition,  by  those  who  had  passed  the 
Gold  Coin  bill  of  1811,  which  enacted 
the  parts  of  the  Norfolk  plan  most  liable 
to  objection— the  inadequacy  of  any  relief, 
to  be  obtained  from  repeal  of  taxes  that 
only  affected  small  districts,— the  abso^* 
lute  necessity  of  repealing  a  large  amount 
of  the  taxes  presiing  generally  on  all 
classes-^and,  for  this  purpose,  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  saving  wherever  it  could 
be  effected  with  safety ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
of  giving  up  the  sinking  fund.  He  then 
pr^^eeded  :— He  thought  that  if  war  was 
once  commenced,  we  should  soon  be 
compelled  to  take  some  part  in  it,  one 
way  or  other,  and  that  for  such  an  einer-> 
gency,  every  shilling  which  could  be  saved 
by  the  most  rigid  economy,  should  be 
reserved.  He  thought  our  intervention  in 
some  shape  would  become  unavoidable. 
We  were  bound,  for  instance,  to  assist 
one  party,  our  old  ally  Portugal,  if  she 
should  be  attacked  ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  could  remain  neuter,if  the  present 
hateful  conspiracy  against  Spain  ended  in 
open  hostility.  It  was  in  this  view  of  the 
question  that  he  differed  from  the  gallant 
officer  who  last  spoke ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  could  not  collect  from  the  honour- 
able mover  or  seconder,  the  ominoua 
arords  *<  strict  neutrality,"  as  applied  to 
this  country,  in  the  threatened  contest. 
A  state  of  declared  neutrality  on  our  part 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  practical 
admission  of  those  principles  which  we  all 
loudly  condemned,  and  a  licence  to  the 
commission  of  all  the  atrocities  which  we 
were  onanimouv  in  deprecating.  He  would 
say,  therefore^  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  (with  whom  he  shoald 
rejoice  to  co-operate  on  the  occasion— and 
so,  he  was  certain,  would  every  one  who 
then  heard  him,  waving  for  a  season  all 
differences  of  opinion  on  lesser  matters) 
to  adopt  and  to  announce  the  resolntiDn, 
that  when  oertein  things  shall  take  nlacn 
on  the  continent^  they  wiH  be  renoy  to 
assist  the  Snaninrds— a  measuse  neceBsary 
to  avert  evils,  which  even  tlKMse  the  least 
prone  to  war  (of  whom  he  avowed  himself 
one)  must  admit  to  be  inevitable,  ahooU 
a  waveriog  or  pusillanimous  course  bn 
pnraued.  <Xir  asaistanee  would  be  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  wicked  epfefocoient  of 
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|maeiplet«  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  nations, 
and  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  national 
independence.  To  j  iidge  of  the  priiici  plea 
tiow  abameleialy  promulgated,  let  any 
man  nead  patieoUy,  if  he  could,  the 
declaratiofia  in  the  notes  of  Russia*  Prtis- 
sifl,  and  Austria ;  and,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  those  high  authorities,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  to  produce  any  thing 
mone  preposterous,  more  absurd,  more 
axtravaganty  better  calculated  to  excite  a 
minglea  feeling  of  disgust  and  derision, 
would  baffle  any  chancery  or  state^paper 
office  in  Europe.  He  shouNl  not  drag 
the  House  through  the  whole  nauseous 
details;  be  would  only  select  a  few  pas- 
sags  by  way  of  sample,  from  those  nota> 
hie  pniductions  of  legitimaioy*  In  the 
communication  from  Uie  minister  of  his 
PHissiaii  majes^,  the  constitution  of 
ISI2.  rmtdteA  m  1820,  and  now  esta^ 
blished,  was  described  as  a  system  whicb^ 
**  confounding  all  elements,  and  all 
po#eir,  and  assuming  only  the  single 
principle  of  a  permanent  and  legal  oppo* 
sitioni^aiaat  the  government,  necessarily 
^esLioved  that  central  and  tutelary  aatho- 
rity  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
viouaiefaical  system.''  Thus  £if  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  termsy  which,  to  say  the 
least,  afforded  some  proof  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  monarchical  system,  and 
^  the  contrast  whid>,  in  his  opinion,  it 
bore  to  the  present  government  of  Spain. 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less 
§taang9  called  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  cortex  **  laws  which  the 
public  ceaaaa  of  Europe,  enlightened  by 
Ihe  experience  of  all  ages,  stamped  with 
ita  disappnobation ;"  and  complsined  of 
its  Sauting  the  ^  conservative  principle 
af  social  order.'*  Where,  in  the  conser* 
vatm  cfaaascter  of  keeper  of  the  peace  of 
Eurape,  did  bis  imperial  majesty  discover 
Aat  the  constitution  uf  Spain  had  been 
stumped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the 
pubUc  reason  af  Europe  ?  Let  the  House 
observe,  that  the  *'  public  reason  of 
Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
^  *^/'  uppened  to  be  that  of  his 
imfurial  msjeai^  himself  far  the  last  ten 
3^«i«s ecflictly, and  nonaors ;  iisr,  D0t^ith«* 
steading  th^he  had  the  ^esperienee  of 
aU  age^*  Marehia  eyes»  he  did,  in  the 
ytv  1612,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
irkh  the  same  oortes^  tha  same  constitn- 
timi^  not  one  iota  of  which  had  been 
ahataged,  up  tt>  thai  Tcry  hoorr  In 
thai  iMi^,  hisi  imperii  majeety  the*  em^ 
pcraraCalLlbe  RnanKr  apeakunr  af  tbw 
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then  government,  did  use  the  very  word 
by  which  he  and  his  allies  would  them* 
selves  be  designated— the  word«  by  the 
abuse  of  which  they  were  known^^he  did 
call  the  Spanish  government  of  the  cortes 
**  a  legitimate  government,"  that  rery 
government,  of  the  coostitntion  of  which, 
the  Spaniards  had  not  changed  one  word ; 
and  God  forbid  they  should  change  even 
a  letter  of  it,  while  they  had  the  bayonet 
of  the  foreign  soldier  at  their  breast  1  He 
hoped,  if  it  had  faults — and  some  faults 
it  might  have— >that  when  the  hour  of 
undisturbed  tranquillity  arrived,  the 
Spaniards  themselves  would  correct  them. 
If  they  would  listen  to  the  ardent  wish  of 
their  best  frienda-M>f  those  who  bad 
marked  their  progress,  and  gloried  in  the 
strides  they  bad  made  towards  freedom 
and  happiness^  and  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  to  serve  them  in  their  illus- 
trious straggle— -of  those,  above  all,  who 
would  not  have  them  yield  an  iota  ta 
foroe-^it  would  be  to  disarm  the  reason* 
able  objections  of  their  friends,  but  not 
give  up  any  thing  to  the  menaces  of  their 
enemies.-— He  should  not  go  more  into 
detail  at  the  present  moment,  for  ample 
opportunities  would  occor  of  discussing 
this  subject ;  but  he  would  ask,  ia 
the  name  of  common  sense,  could  any 
thing  be  more  absurd,  more  incoosistenty 
than  that  Spain  should  now  be  repudiated 
as  illegitimate  by  those,  some  of  whom 
had, .in  treaties  with  her,  described  her 
government,  in  its  present  shape,  by  the 
yery  term  **  legitimate  ffovemment  ?"  lu 
the  treatr  of  friendsnip-  and  alliance^ 
concluded  in  1812  between  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  aad  the  Spanish  cortei» 
Ferdinand  being  then  a  dose  prisoner  in 
France,  his  imperial  majesty,  .by  tha 
tUrd  article^  acknowledged  in  express 
terms,  the  cortes  <<and  oie  constitutiou 
sanctioned  and  decreed  br  it."— fiut  not 
only  was  the  conduct  of  the  allies  towards 
Spain  inconristent  with  the  treaties  of 
some  among  them  with  Spain,— «he  would 
show  that  tiieir  prindple  of  interference^ 
vtaa  wholly  at  variance  with  trcAtici 
reeently  mada  amongst  themselves.  He 
would  prove,  that  one  of  £he  fundamental 
psineiples  of  a  late  l^^ty,  was  decidedly 
apposed  to  any  discussion  whatever 
amongst  them,  respecting  the  internal 
situation  of  that  country.  By  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
dated  Nov*k  1818,  it  was  laid  down,  that 
u-  sftecial?  aongress  might  be  held,  from 
imtf  to  timie^  on  the  afiain  of  Europe: 
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•r«  to  uie  th«  wovda.  and  borrowing  the 
hy|K>critical  cant  ot  their  predeces•or^ 
the  three  powers  who  bately  partitioned 
Poland — who,  while  they  despoiled  a 
helpless  nation  of  its  independence,  kept 
preaching  about  the  quiet  of  Europe*  the 
integrity  of  its  states,  and  the  morality 
and  happiness  of  their  people — who 
talked  daily  about  their  desire  of  calm 
repose,  the  atmosphere,  he  well  knew, 
ID  which  despotism  lofed  to  breathe,  but 
which  an  ancient  writer  had  eloquently 
painted,  when  he  said,  that  they  mistook 
for  peace,  the  stillness  of  desolation — 
ibllowiug  the  vile  cant  of  their  ancestors, 
the  allies  declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
ttiat  their  object  was  to  secure  the  tran- 
<|U]llity  of  Europe—that  their  fundamental 
principle  should  be,  never  to  depart  from 
•  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  nations : 
^  faithful  to  these  principles,*'  (continued 
this  half-sermon,  half-romance,  and  half- 
state  paper)  **  they  would  only  study  the 
happiness  of  their  people,  the  progress  of 
the  peaceful  arts,  and  attend  carefully  to 
the  interests  of  mon&Hty  and  religion,  of 
Jate  years,  unhappily  too  much  neglected" 
—Here,  again,  following  the  example  of 
the  autocratrix  Catherine— the  spoiler  of 
Poland,  who,  having  wasted  and  pillaged 
it,  province  after  province,  poured  in 
hordes  of  her  barbarians— which  hewed 
their  way  to  the  capital  through  myriads 
of  Poles,  and  there,  for  one  whole  day, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof,  butchered  its  unoffending 
inhabitants,  unarmed  men  and  women, 
and  infants ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
work  of  undistinguishing  slaughter,  after 
^he  pause  of  the  night  had  given  time  for 
cooling,  rose  on  the  morrow,  renewed  the 
carnage,  .and  continued  it  throughout 
that  day;  and  after  this,  ordered  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung,  to  return  thanks  for 
her  success  over  the  enemies  of  Poland  !— 
That  mild  and  gentle  sovereign,  in  the 
midst  of  these  most  horrible  outrages 
upon  every  feeling  of  homan  nature, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  she 
assured  the  Poles,  that  she  felt  towards 
them,  **  the  solicitude  of  a  tender  mother, 
^hose  heart  is  only  filled  with  sentiments 
of  kindness  for  all  her  children."  Who 
could,  or  who  dared,  doubt,  that  she  waa 
all  she  so  described  herself;  and  who 
coald,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
year,  dispute  the  legitimate  descent  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  the  paritv  of  their 
intentions  towards  Spain?  But,  along 
with  this  declaration  of  the  objoct  a 
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future  congresses,  came  the  stipulation 
which  he  should  like  to  nee  some  German 
statist,  some  man  versed  in  the  manofac-* 
tory  of  stati>papers,  compare  with,  and 
reconcile  to,  the  notes  fashioned  at  Verona, 
not  unlikely  by  the  very  hands  which 
bad  produced  the  treaty  of  Aix-la** 
Chspelle*  The  stipulation  was  this: — 
*<  Special  congresses  concerning  the  affairs 
of  statei  not  parties  to  this  alliance,  shall 
not  take  place,  except**  (and  here  he 
should  like  to  know  how  Spain,  which 
was  no  party  to  the  alliance,  had  brought 
herself  within  the  exception]^-*' except 
in  consequence  of  a  formal  invitation  from 
such  states ;"  *'  and  their  ambassador 
shall  assist  at  such  congresses.**  How 
would  any  German  statist  reconcile  these 
contradictions  ?  Here  the  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  was  not  only 
not  '*  by  special  invitation  **  from,  but 
was  in  downright  opposition  to,  the  will 
of  Spain.  Thus  stood  the  conduct  of 
those  holy  allies  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  own  professions  and  engagements; 
and  by  such  means  was  the  attempt  now- 
made  to  crush  the  independence  of  m 
brave  people  !— -Butit  was  not  in  the  case 
of  Spain  alone,  that  the  consideration  of 
these  papers  was  important — they  fiir* 
nished  grounds  of  rational  fear  to  all  in- 
dependent governments;  for  he  should 
be  glad  to  learn,  what  case  it  was  (upon 
the  doctrines  now  advanced)  to  which  this 
principle  of  iuterference  might  not  be  ex- 
tended—-on  which  the  authority  to  com*^ 
ment,  criticise,  and  dictate,  might  not  bo 
assumed  ?  The  House  was  not  aware  of 
the  latitude  to  which  the  interference  of 
those  armed  legislators  might  be,  nay 
actually  was,  extended.  The  revolt  of 
the  colonies  waa  distinctly  stated  as  one 
ground  of  interposition.  The  allies  kindly' 
offered  their  **  intervention,*'  to  restore 
this  great  branch- of  **the  strength  of 
Spain.**  There  was  no  end  of  the  occa"' 
sious  for  interfering  which  they  took. 
One  was  rather  alarming — the  accident  of 
a  sovereign  having  weak  or  bad  ministers* 
Rus«a,  forsooth,  was  anxious  to  see 
Ferdinand  surrounded  with  **  the  moat 
enlightened,  most  faithful  of  bis  sab* 
jects" — men  **  of  tried  integrity  and  m-- 
perior  talents^* — men,  in  a  word,  who- 
should  be  every  way  worthy  of  himself. 
So  .that,  according  to  these  wise  men  oF 
Verona  (and  this  was  a  consideratioi^ 
wbicb  should  be  looked  to,  iosome  other 
conntries  as  well  as  Spain)  the  existence* 
of  an  inefficient  or  unprincipled  adminio^ 
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^nitiooy  wonld  -be  of  itself  a  just  eround 
t>f  iDterferenoe.    The  principle  did  not 
stop  here :  **  niinout  loans,*'  formed  ano- 
ther grooad,  and  **  contribations  nuceas- 
ingly  renewed  ;*'  **  taxes  which,  for  year 
wer  yeanr,  ezhaasted  the  public  treasures 
•and    the  fortunes  of  individuals/'     All 
these  were  instances,  in  which  the  princi* 
pie  of  interference  might  apply  to  other 
countries  beside  Spain ;  and  he  had  no 
4oabt  that  when  the  same  doctrines  were 
eiteoded  to  certain  countries,  the  prepa- 
ratory manifesto  would  make  mention  of 
agricultural    distress    and    the    sinking 
fund.     But  to  complete  all  the  charges 
against  Spain,  the  Russian  emperor  finish- 
ed his  invectire  with  the  awful  assertion, 
that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  **  blood  was  seen 
to  flow  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and 
a  civil  war  raged  throughout  the  penin- 
sula."    It  was  trne,  that  a  revolt  had 
been  excited  in  some  of  the  provinces. 
But  by    whom?  An  ally.     It  was  pro- 
duced by  those  cordons  of  troops,  which 
were  posted  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  armed 
with  gold  and  with  steel,  and  affording 
shelter  and  assistance  by  force,  to  those 
in  whose  minds  disaffection  had  been  ex- 
cited by  b;ibery.    It  was  also  true,  that 
blood  had  been  shed.     But,  would  it  not 
be  supposed,  by  any  person  unacquainted 
with   the  fact,  unU  who  only   read  the 
statement  in  the  nMrniFesto,  that  this  was 
blood  shed  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone 
Ferdinand*  and  introduce  some  new  and 
unheard-of  form  of  go%'ernment  ?   At  any 
sate,  did  not  this  statement  plainly  intend 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  constitutional 
party  had  made  the  onset,  and  shed  roy- 
alist, if  not  royal  blood  ?  But,  what  was 
the  fact  ?  A  few  persons  were  killed  who 
had  first  attacked  the  constitutionalists, 
in    other    words,    mutinied   against  the 
established  government,  the  government 
which  the  emperor  Alexander  himself  had 
recognized   ns  legitimate  in  1812;  and 
this  he  had  now  the  audacity  to  call  the 
shedding  of  blood  by  Spaniards  in  the 
palace  of  the  king !     As  well  might  he 
accuse  the  people,  the  parliament,  and 
the  crown  of  England,  of  causing  **  blood 
to  flow  io  the  palace  of  the  king,"  for 
ordering  their  sentinels  to  fire  on  some 
person  whom  they  might  find  attempting 
to  assassinate  the  sovereign,  as  accuse  the 
Spaniards  of  such  a  crime,  for  the  events 
which    happened    in    July    1822. — He 
should  pass  over  manjr  other  heavr  charges 
levdled  at  the  Spauiaids,  in  pnrases  of 
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ganiiad    philosophy,"    **  indulging    in 
dreams  of  fallacious   liberty,"   and   the 
want  t>f  •«  venerable  and  sacred  rights," 
with  which  the  Prussian  note  was  loaded 
to  repletion  :  and  should  proceed  to  the 
Russian,  which  objected  to  the  Spaniards 
their  want  of  the  ^  true  conservative  priih- 
ciple  of  social  order;"  or,  in  other  words, 
of  despotic  power,  in  the  hands   of  one 
man,  for  his  own  benefit,  at  the  expense 
of  all  mankind  besides;  and  to  their  npt 
lalling  within  the  scope  of  those  **  grand 
truths,"  which,  though  they  were  e\'er 
in  their  mouths,  were  no  where  explained 
by  any  one  of  the  three  sovereigns.    The 
Aostnan  note  discoursed  largely  of  **  the 
solid  and  venerable  claims     which   the 
Spanish  nation  had  upon  the  rest  of  En- 
rope:  prayed  itta  adopt  a  better  form 
of  government  than  it  had  at  present ;  and 
called  upon  4t  to  reject  a  system  which 
was  at  once  **  powerful  and  paralized." 
It  wonld  be  disgusting  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  papers,  at  ance  so  despicable 
in  &eir  execution,  and  in  their  plan  so 
abominably  iniquitous.    There  was  but 
one  sentiment  held  regarding  them  out  of 
the  House;  and  his  excuse  tor  taking  no- 
tice of  them  oow,  was  his  desire  to  call 
forth  a  similar  expression  of  feeling  from 
the  House  itself!     Monstrous  and  insolent 
and  utterly  unbearable,  as  all  of  them 
were,  he  consideved  that  of  Russia  to  be 
BOiie  monstrous,  more  insolent,  and  mora 
prodigiously  beyond  all  endurance,  than- 
the  rest.    It  was  difficult  to  determine 
which  most  to  admire— *the  marvellooa 
incongruity  of  her  language  and  conduct 
now,  with  her  former  most  solemn  treat- 
ies.; or  the  incredible  presumption  of  her 
standing  forward  to  lead  the  aggression, 
upon  uie  independence  of  all  free  and 
polished  states.    Gracious  God-!  Russia! 
— a  power  that  was  only  half  civilized-— 
that,  with  all  her  colosial  mass  of  physi- 
cal strength,  was  still  quite  as  much  Asi- 
atic as  European— whose  principles    of 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  com- 
pletely   despotic,    and    whose   practices 
were  almost  altogether  oriental  and  bar- 
barous !  In  all  these  precious  dncnmenta, 
there  was,  with  a  mighty  number  of  ^ne-  * 
ml  remarks,  mixed  up  a  wondrous  affect-  ' 
ulion  of  honest  principles— a  great  many 
words  covering  ideas  that  were  not  altoge- 
ther clear  and  intelligiUe ;  or,   if  they 
happened  to  be  so,  opiy  olacing  their  own 
deformity  in  a  more  hideous  and  detest- 
able light :  but,  for  argument,  or  any 
thing  like  it^  there  wai  none  U>  be  found 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them.  •- 
They  reasoned  not,  but  spoke  one  pliin 
language  to  Spain  and  to  Earope»  and 
this  was  its  sum  and  snbstance:     **  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hired  mer- 
cenaries, and  we  will  not  stoop  to  reason 
with  those  whom  we  would  insult  and  en- 
slave.**    He  admired  the  equal  frankneu 
with  which  this  haughty  language  had  been 
met  by  the  Spanish  government :  the  papcn 
which  It  had  sent  forth  were  plain  and  laco^ 
nic ;  and  bluntly  spoke  this  language :— - 
**  We  are  millions  of  freemen,  and  will  not 
stoop  to  reason  with  those  who  threaten  to 
enslave  us."    Tliey  hurled  back  the  men- 
ace upon  the  head  from  which  it  issued, 
little  caring  whether  it  came  from  Goth,  or 
Hun,  or  Calmuck  ;  with  a  frankness  that 
outwitted  the  craft  of  the  Bohemian,  and 
a  spirit  that  detkd  the  ferocity  of  the 
Tartar,     If  tliey  found   leagued  against 
them  the  tyrants  by  whom  the  world  was 
infested,  they  might  console  themselves 
with  this  reflection,  that  whererer  there 
was    an  Englishman,  either  of  the  old 
world  or  of  the  new — wherever  there  was 
a  Frenchman,  with  the*  miserable  exce|)- 
tion  of  that  little  band  which  now,  fbr  a 
moment,  swayed  the  destinies  of  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  its  (^lluntand  liberal  people— a  peo- 
ple which,  after  enduring  the  miseries  of 
the  revolution,  and  wading  through  its 
long  and  bloody  wars,  were  entitled,  if 
ever  anv  people  were,  to  a  long  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  aud   liberty — 
wherever  there  breathed  an  Englit>hman 
or  a   true    bom    Frenchman^— wherever 
there  existed  a  free  heart  or  a  virtuous 
mind,  there  Spain  had  a  natural  ally,  and 
an  inalienable  friend.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  mixtnre  of  irm- 
ness  and  fbrbeamnce  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  had  exhibited.    When  the 
allied  motiarchs  were  pleased  to  adopt  a 
system  of  interference  with  the  internal 
policy  of  Spain— when  they  thought  fit 
to  deal  in  minute  and  paltnr  criticisms 
upon  the  whole  course  of  its  domestic  ad^ 
ministration — when  each  sentence  in  their 
manifestoes  wns  a  direct  personal  insult  to 
the  government,  nay,  to  every  individual 
Spaniard,  and  when  the  most  glaring  at- 
tempts  were    made,  in  all    their   state 
papertt,  to  excite  nebellion  in  the  country, 
and  to  stir  up  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity against  the  other,  it  would  not  have 
surprised  him,  if,  in  the  replies  of  the 
Spaniiih  government,  some  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  domeatic  policy  •f  the 
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allied  sovereigns ;  or  if  some  of  the  alte- 
gations  which  had  been  so  lavishly  cast 
upon  ity  had  been  scornfully  retorted 
upon  those  who  had  so  falsely  and  so  in* 
solently  called  them  forth.  What  eoutd 
have  been  more  pardooablef  nay,  what 
more  oataral,  than  for  the  Spanish  soii 
vemment  to  have  betought  his  Prusaittft 
majesty,  who  was  so  extremely  anxioda 
for  the  welfare  and  good  government  of 
Spain— who  had  shewn  himself  so  minute 
a  critic  on  its  laws  and  inslitdtlons,  aad 
who  seemed  so  well  versed  in  ita  fecent 
history— 40  remember  the  promises  which 
he  had  made  some  years  ago  to  his  own 
people,  by  whose  gallant  exertions,  om 
the  faith  of  those  promises,  he  had  iw« 

gained  his  lost  crown  .^  What  woald 
ave  been  more  natural  than  tv  have 
suggested,  that  it  woald  be  better,  ayev 
and  safer  too  in  the  end,  to  keep  those 
promises,  than  to  maintain,  at  bis  peo« 
ple*s  cost,  and  almost  to  their  nrin, '  a 
prodigious  army,  only  safely  employed 
when  in  the  act  of  ravaging  the  territories, 
or  putting  down  the  liberties,  of  bis 
neighbours  ?  The  govemracnt  of  Spain 
would  have  had  a  right  to  make  such  re- 
presentations; for  his  Prussian  majesty 
owed  much,  very  much,  to  its  exertiens  s 
indeed,  the  gallant  resistance  which  it 
made  to  the  invasion  of  Buonaparte,  had 
alone  enabled  Prustda  to  shake  off  the 
yoke;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Spaniards  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
brave  and  honest  people  of  Prussia,  for 
beginning  the  resistance  to  Buonaparte  in 
the  north.  Cuuld  any  thing,  he  would 
also  ask,  have  been  more  natural  for  the 
Spanish  government,  than  to  have  asked 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  whether  he,  who 
now  pretended  to  be  so  scrupulously 
fond  of  strict  justice  in  Ferdinand's  case, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,  or  must  prove 
a  gain,  had  always  acted  with  equal  jus- 
tice towards  others,  when  he  was  himsdf 
concerned  ?  Could  any  thing  have  beeii 
more  natural,  than  to  have  suggested  to 
him,  that  before  he  was  generous  to  Fer- 
dinand, he  ought  to  be  just  to  George  ;-^ 
that  he  ought  to  return  to  him  the  whole, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
twenty  millions  which  he  had  borrowed  of 
him  ? — a  debt  which,  remaining  unpaid, 
wasted  the  resources  of  a  faithful  ally  of 
Spain,  and  tended  mightily  to  cripple  his 
exertions  in  her  behalf  ?  He  wished  like- 
wise to  know,  what  could  have  been  mere 
natural— nay,  if  the  doctriwe  of  inter- 
femsee  in  Itai  internal  cesceiw  of  a^gh- 
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bovhog  fMtioiw  were  at  all  admitted ,•>— 
what  could  have  been  more  rig;htfutj  in  a 
IVee  people^  thab  to  have  asked  hi  oft  how 
•t  happened^that  his  dungeons  were  filled 
with  all  that  was  noble,  and  accomplished, 
and  virtuouSf  and  patriotic  in  the  Mi- 
lanese ?— to  haire  called  on  him  to  acCroutot 
for  the  innocent  Mood  which  he  had  shed 
in  the  north  M  Italy  ?-^to  hftve  required 
at  his  hands  satisfaction  for  the  tortvlres 
inflicted  in  the  vaults  and  caverns  where 
the  flower  of  his  snbjectB  were  now  Ian* 
guishing— -to  have  demanded  of  faidi  some 
explanation  of  that  iron  policy  hj  which 
be  has  consigned  fathers  of  families,  the 
■loit  virtaotts  and  exalted  in  Europe,  not 
to  tfxile  or  death,  but  to  a  merciless  im- 
prisonment for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years— nay,  eren  for  life^  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  charge  against  them,  or 
the  criBM  for  which  they  were  punish^  ? 
Even  the  emperor  Alexander  himself, 
tender  and  senutive  as  be  was  at  the  siriit 
of  blood  flowing  witfaib  the  predncts  m  a 
royal  palace— a  sight  so  monstrous,  t)iat,  if 
bis  langusge  could  be  credited,  it  bad  never 
before  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world 
~might  have  been  reminded  of  passages 
in  history,  calculated  to  leMen  his  astonish- 
ment, at  least,  if  not  to  soothe  his  feelings ; 
for  the  emperor  Aleiander^  if  the  annals 
of  B  nssian  story  might  be  trusted,  how- 
ever pure  in  himself,  And  however  happy 
in  always  having  agekits  equally,  innocent, 
was  nevertheless  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious line  of  ancestors,  who  had^  with 
exemplary  uniformity,  dethroned,  impri- 
soned, and  slaughtered,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, and  children.  Not  that  he  could 
dream  of  imputing  those  enormities  to  the 
parents,  or  sisters,  or  consorts;  but  it 
did  happen,  that  those  exalted  and  near 
relationii  had  never  failed  to  rean  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  atrocities,  and  bad 
always  failed  to  bring  the  perpetratdrs  to 
justice.  In  these  circumstances^  if  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the 
confidence  of  his  majesty  6f  allthe  Rtts* 
sias,  he  should  have  beeu  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  have  counselled  his  impe- 
rial master  to  toucb  upon  so  tender  a 
topic :  he  should  humbly  have  besought 
bim  to  tlnnk  twice  or  thrice,  nay,  even  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  time,  before  be  ventured 
to  allude  to  so  delicate  a  subject  t  he 
should,  with  ail  proper  deference,  havt> 
requested  him  to  meddle  with  any  other 
topic:  he  should  Iwve  directed  him  by 
pi^fcrence  to  every  other  point  of  the 
<-*ampass:  he  bhouki  have  implor^  him 
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rather  to  fiy  what  be  could  aay  about 
Turkey,  or  Cteece^  or  even  Minorca,  dtt 
which  he  had  of  late  been  casting  many  an 
amorous  glance^n  short,  any  thing,  and 
every  thing,  before  he  approach^  th^ 
subject  of «'  blood  flowing  within  theprs- 
cincts  of  a  royal  palace,**  and  placea  his 
allusion  to  it,  like  an  artful  rhetorician, 
upon  the  uppermost  step  of  his  climax. 
He  found,  likewise,  in  these  self-sam^ 
documents,  a  topie,  for  which  the  Spanish 
government,  hud  it  been  so  incline,  might 
have  read  to  the  holy  alliance  another 
severe  lecture:  be  alluded  to  the  glib 
manner  in  which  the  three  potentates  now 
talked  of  an  individual,  who,  let  his  fail- 
ings, or  even  his  crimes  be  what  they 
might,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
great  and  a  resplendent  character— who, 
because  he  was  now  no  longer  dtber  upoa 
a  throne  or  at  liberty,  or  even  in  life,  was 
described  by  them,  not  merely  as  an  am- 
bitious ruler->-not  merely  as  an  arbitrary 
tyrant,  but  as  an  upstart  aud  an  usurper. 
This  was  not  the  language  which  thosd 
potentates  had  formerly  employed;  nor 
was  it  the  language  which  they  were  now 
entitled  to  use,  regarding  this  astonishiuij 
individual.  Whatever  epithets  EnglancH 
for  instance,  or  Spain,  might  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  his  Conduct,  their  mouths  at 
least  were  stopped :  they  could  have  no 
right  to  call  him  usurper— they  who,  in 
his  usurpations,  had  been  most  greedy 
accomplices,  or  willing  tools.  What  en- 
titled the  king  of  Prussia  to  hold  such 
language  now?— he  who  had  followed 
his  fortunes  with  the  most  shameless  sub- 
serviency, after  the  thorough  beating 
he  received  from  him,  when  trampled 
upon  and  trodden  down  in  the  year  1806 .' 
No  sooner  had  he  risen  again  and  reco- 
vered the  upright  attitude  of  man,  than 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  crouching; 
before  him  who  had  made  him  crawl  in 
the  dust,  kissed  the  blood-stained  hand  of 
Buonaparte  for  leave  to  keep  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  foreign  dominions,  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  which  he  had  snatched 
hqld  of  while  at  peace  with  England.  So 
the  emperor  Alexander,  after  he  had  alsa 
undergone  the  like  previous  ceremony, 
did  not  disdain  to  lick  up  the  cruoibs 
wHch  ffell  from  the  table  of  his  mote  suc- 
cessful rival  in  usurpation,  tittle,  it  was 
true,  was  left  by  the  edge  of  Buonaparte's 
appetite;  but,  rather  than  have  nothing, 
—rather  than  desert  the  true  Kussian 
principle  of  getting  s6methiug  on  every 
occasf«n»  aiAcr  in  Enroptf,  or  in  Asia> 
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(and  of  late  years  they  had  e?en  Uid  claim 
to  an  almost  indefinite  naval  dominion  in 
America) — rather  than  forego  the  Calmuck 
policy,  of  always  adding  something,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  to  what  was  already  ac- 
quired, be  it  ever  so  great— he  conde- 
scended to  receive  from  the  hand  of  Buo- 
naparl6  a  few  square  leagues  of  territory, 
with  an  additional  population  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  serfs.  The  object  was 
trifling  indeed,  but  it  served  to  keep  alive 
the  prmciple.  The  tender  heart  of  the 
fitther,  overflowing,  as  his  im|>erial  grand- 
mother had  phra^d  it,  with  the  milk  of 
human  kmdness  for  all  his  children,  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  receiving  a  fur- 
ther addition  to  their  numbers;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  surprising,  that  on 
the  very  next  occasion,  he  should  be  ready 
to  seize,  in  more  effect uul  exemplification 
of  the  principle,  a  share  of  the  booty, 
large  in  proportion  as  his  former  one  had 
been  small.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
toOf  who  had  entered  before  the  others 
into  the  race  for  plunder,  and  had  conti- 
nued in  it  till  the  very  end^-he  who,  if 
not  an  accomplice  with  the  Jacobins  of 
France  in  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  was  at 
least  a  receiver  of  the  stolen  property — a 
felony,  of  which  it  had  been  well  said  at 
the  time  in  the  House,  that  the  receiver 
was  as  bad  as  the  thief — that  magnani- 
mous prince,  who,  after  twenty  years  al- 
ternation of  truckling  and  vapouring— 
now  the  feeble  enemy  of  Buonaparte,  now 
bis  willing  accomplice — constantly  pu- 
uished  for  nis  resistance,  by  the  discipline 
invariably  applied  to  those  mighty  princes, 
in  the  tenderest  places,  their  capitals, 
from  which  they  were  successively  driven 
—as  constantly  after  punishment  joining 
the  persecutor,  like  toe  rest  of  them,  in 
attacking  and  plundering  his  allies — had 
finished,  oy  craving  the  honour  of  giving 
Buonaparte  his  favourite  daughter  in 
marriage.  Nay,  after  the  genius  of  Buo- 
naparte had  fallen  under  the  still  more 
powerful  restlessness  of  his  ambition  — 
when  the  star  of  his  destiny  had  waned, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  allies  was  trium- 
phant, through  the  roused  energies  of  their 
gallont  people,  the  severity  of  the  ele- 
ments, his  own  turbulent  passions,  and  that 
without  which  the  storms  of  popular  fer-r 
ment,  and  Russian  winters,  and  his  own 
ambition,  would  have  raged  in  vain,  the  aid 
of  English  arms,  and  skill,  and  gallantry- 
strange  to  tell,  these  very  men  were  the  first 
to  imitate  that  policy  against  which  they 
had   inveighed  and  struggledj   and  to 
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carry  it  farther  than  the  enemy  iu  all  its 
most  detestable  points.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  ao ;  for,  not  even  by  his  bit- 
terest slanderers  had  Buonaparte  been 
ever  accused  of  actjons  so  attrocious  aa 
was  the  spoliation  of  Norway,  the  parti- 
tion of  Saxony,  the  transfer  of  Genoa,  and 
the  cession  of  Ragusa,  perpetrated  by 
those  in  whose  mouUis  no  sound  had  been 
heard  for  years,  bat  that  of  lamentation 
over  the  attacks  upon  national  inde|>end- 
ence.  It  was  too  much,  after  such  deeds 
as  these— it  was  too  much,  after  the 
allies  had  submitted  to  a  long  course  of 
crouching  befoi^  Buonaparte,  accom- 
panied by  every  aggravation  of  disgrace 
<— it  was  too  much  for  them  now  to  come 
forth  and  ci^lumniate  his  memory,  for  trans- 
actions9  in  the  btnefits  of  whigh  they  had 
participated  at  the  time  as  his  accomplicef:, 
and  the  infamy  of  which  they  had  since  sur- 
passed. He  rejoiced  that  the  Spaniards 
had  only  such  meu  as  these  to  contend 
with;  be  knew  that  there  were  fearful 
odds  when  battalions  were  arrayed  againht 
principles ;  but  it  was  some  consolation 
to  reflect,  that  those  embodied  hosts  were 
not  aided  by  the  merits  of  their  chiefs 
and  that  all  the  weight  of  character  was 
happily  on  the  contrary  side.  It  gave 
him,  however,  some  pain  to  find,  that  a 
monarch  so  enlightened  as  the  king  of 
France  had  shown  himself  on  various  oc- 
casions to  be,  should  have  yielded  obe- 
dience, even  for  a  time,  to  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  this  tyrauuical  junto.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  it  would  only 
prove  a  temporary  aberration,  on  his  }>art, 
from  the  sounder  principles  on  which  be 
had  hitherto  acted.  He  trusted  that  the 
men  who  appeared  to  have  acquired  his 
confidence-  only  to  abuse  it,  would  soon 
be  dismissed  from  it ;  or,  if  not,  that  the 
voice  of  the  country,  whose  interests  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice,  and  whose  rising 
liberties  they  seemed  anxious  to  dcbtroy, 
would  compel  them  to  pursue  a  more 
manly  and  more  liberal  policy.  Indeed, 
the  king  of  France  had  oeen  persuaded, 
by  the  parasites  by  whom  he  was  at  pre- 
sent surrounded,  to  go  even  bryond  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  had 
been  persuaded  to  tell  the  world,  that  it 
was  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  alone  that 
a  free  people  could  hold  a  constitution. 
That  accomplished  prince — and  all  Eu- 
rope acknowledged  him  to  be  at  once  a 
most  finished  gentleman  and  most  able 
scholar— could  not  but  be  aware  that  all 
the  wise  and  good  men  of  former  times 
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flifiTered  with  him  in  opinion  upon  this 
point ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  B.)  reminded  him 
of  a  Mfntence  which  he  bad  found  in  a 
recently  recovered  work,  of  one  whose 
trioquence  was  only  to  he  surpassed  by 
bis  wisdom,  and  wliope  skill  as  a  states- 
man was  only  to  he  rivalled  by  his  ob- 
servation as  a  philosopher — if  he  reminded 
him  of  an  opinion  of  Cicero,  in  direct 
variance  with  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
recently  promulgated,  it  was  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  he  would  consider  it  with 
all  the  attention  that  was  due  to  such 
high  authority.  That  great  man  had  said, 
**  Non  in  ulla  civitate,  nisi  in  qu&summa 
potestas  populi  est,  ullum  domicilium 
libertas  habet."  He  recommended  to  his 
most  catholic  majesty  to  reflect,  not  only 
on  the  wisdom  of  so  great  a  philosopher, 
but  also  on  the  experience  of  so  great  a 
statesman.  He  recommended  him  to 
consider,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  old  world — that,  like 
himself,  he  lived  in  times  of  great  danger 
and  of  great  difficulty— that  he  had  Imd 
tocontend  with  the  moat  formidable con- 
apiracy  to  which  the  life  and  liberty  of 
social  man  had  ever  been  exposed — that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  had  re- 
course only  to  the '  Roman  constitution — 
that  he  threw  himself  on  the  good  will  of 
his  patriotic  countrymen^— that  he  only 
put  forth  the  vigour  of  his  own  genius 
and  the  vigour  of  the  law,  and  that  he 
never  thought  of  calling  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Allobroges,  the  TentODes,<orthe 
Scythians  of  his  day,  **  and- 1'  now  siiy>'- 
(continued  Mr.  Bmugham),  *<that  if  the 
king  of  France  calls  eithei'  on  the  mo- 
dern Teutones  or  the  modern  Scythians 
to  assist  him  in  this  -  upholv  war,  judg- 
ment will  that  moment  go  forth-  against 
him  and  his  family,  and  the  dynitoty  of 
Gaal  will  be  changed  at;  ouce  and  for 
ever." — ^The  boo.  and  learned  gemksman 
then  asked,  what  were  the  grounds*  ob 
winch  the  necessity  of  this  war  was  de- 
fended ?  It  was  said  to  be  undertaken, 
because  an  insurrectiou  had  broken  out 
with  success  at  Madrid.  He-  denied  this 
to  be  the  fact  What  was  called  an  in- 
surrection, was  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
lawful  constitution  of  the  country— a 
constitution  which  had  been  its  establish- 
ed  constitution,  till  Ferdinand  overthrew 
it,  by  means  of  a  mutiny  in  the  army ;  and 
therefore,  when  a  similar  mutiny  enabled 
the  friends  of  lihtHf  to  recover  what  they 
had  lost,  it  was  an  cbror  in  Unguage  to 
call  such  recovery  by  %he  nanie  of  insur- 


rection^  and  an  abuse  of  terms,  which 
could  only  be  intended  to  hoodwink  the 
reason  or  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the 
honest  part  of  mankind.  Let  the  pre- 
text, however,  for  the  war  be  what  it 
might,  the  real  cause  of  it,  it  was  not  hard 
to  conjfcMire.  It  was  not  from  hatred  to 
Spain  or  Portugal,  considered,  simply  as 
Spain  and  Portugal,  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns were  for  marching  their  hordes  into 
the  peninsula — it  was  not  against  freedom 
on  the  Ebro,  or  freedom  on  the  Mincio, 
that  they  were  making  war :  no,  it  was 
against  freedom  in  the  abstract— it  was 
against  freedom  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found — ^it  was  ogainst  freedom  by  what- 
ever men  it  was  possessed — it  was  against 
freedom  by  whatever  checks  it  was  se- 
cured, and  by  whatever  safeguards  it  was 
guaranteed.  Freedom  was  the  object  of 
Uieir  most  inveterate  hate;  and  against 
freedom  they  were  ready  to  employ  every 
species  both  of  fraud  and  of  force.  They 
dreaded  its  institutions — thev  abhorred 
its  spirit.  All  the  benefits  which  it  has 
conferred  upon  mankind,  all  the  moun- 
ments  which  have  been  raised  in  its  honour, 
all  the  miracles  which  have  been  effected 
by  its  influence,  they  hated  with  the  ma- 
lignity of  demons,  for  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fear  and  tremble  at  the  very 
sound  of  its  name.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count that,  disguise  it  as  they  might, 
they  could  feel  no  real  friendship  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  As  long  as  Eng- 
land remained  the  country  that  sne  was  at 
present ;  as  long  as  parliament  formed  a 
free  and  open  tribunal,  to  which  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  under  heaven  could 
appeal  against  their  oppressors,  however 
mighty  and  however  exalted — and  with  all- 
its  abuses  (and  no  man  could  lament  them 
more  feelingly  than  he  did),  and  with  all 
its  impirfections,  (and  no  man  could  be 
more  anxious  to  remove  and  amend  them,' 
because  no  man  wished  more  heartily  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  country),  it  was  still  too  free  to 
please  the  taste  of  the  continental  des^t 
— ao  lone  would  England  be  the  object 
of  their  hatred  and  machinations,'  some- 
times carried  on  in  secret,  sometimes  car- 
ried on  openly,  but  always  carried  on 
with  the  same  unremitting  -vigour  and 
activity.  It  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
these  armed  critics  could  be  bounded  in 
their  views  by  any  limits  of  time  or  of 
country.  Could  the  House  suppose,  that 
if  there  were  any  portion  'Of  territory  ia^ 
tbe  nagb^Mmrhood  of  the  emperor  Alex-' 
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under  which  appcsred  pecaiiarlj^  tuiUd 
to  hit  viewft*  that  be  would  not  soon  be 
oJble  to  dUoover  poiae  fault  or  fim  ja  its 
politicul  iottitutiooi  requirioff  his  iotoiv 
veoUoo—^Dppobisf^  itoveo  to  be  a  fiart  of 
the  Tiifkiib  goveromeDt  ?  Nay,  if  bit 
imperial  najetty  were  met,  with  hit  con* 
tittpry  of  tyranta  and  armed  critict»  he 
believed  that  it  woold  be  in  rain  for  the 
Vlemabs  with  all  his  tribe  of  learned 
muftify  to  plead  to  him  that  their  gOToro* 
ment  was  of  the  mott  saered  aad  venerable 
deacripUoa— 'that  it  had  aoti<piity  ia  its 
£AYour«-that  it  wat  in  full  potse^aioa  of 
**  the  CQntervative  principle  of  aoeial 
ordf^'^^that  it  was  **  replete  with  gfand 
lrntbe/'-<^tbat  it  had  neeet  liiteoed  to 
f<  the  fatal  doctrinee  of  n  ditoigaaised 
|4)ilotophy»"  and  that  it  had  aorer  betn 
YAsited  by  any  such  tbingf  a>  ^  dreamt 
ff  miacioiia  libetty"  [imaieote  oheeriog 
and  lattghter]**^  believed  that  if  the 
leaned  Qlemab  were  to  arg «e  tbe  point 
jtuit  M  if  it  wat  the  holy  Koraa^  ttill  these 
^'  three  geatlemen  of  Veroaa"  weold  not 
turift  away»  in  d«sgutt»  m  he  (Mr.  1L) 
thould  do»7-bot  woald  pry  about  for  an 
erenutr  by  wluch  to  eoler  into  the  terri-» 
lory  in  question;  aad»  if  they  eoeld  not 
fisd  a  wayi  would  not  be  venf  serupulout 
abQUt  eiakin^  one;  and  the  result,  in 
Que  point  of  view,  would  b<^  that  in  three 
ijaouths  &Qia  the  time  of  deliberatioi^  the 
iiBeperQr.  Alezander  would  he  at  Gonttan* 
tioo|ile».  or  at  Minorca^for  be  had  long 
ehon^Qp  a  desire  to  have  some  weekeni  proK 
yine^l  and  that  Austria  and  Pnissia 
w#iild  be  iiSTiteA  to  lool^  for  an  iadem-r 
wty  in  ai^  thing  that  EagWi4  ^  the 
king  of  Bnglandr  might  li«re  on  the 
qMitlnent  tia  spit  them»  The  prinei^ka 
on  wUob  this  baiad  ef  oongrtgateit 
dfwpptt/hidAbowB  their  rradioeM  to  aeiC 
Here  dangeroat  ip  the  e^^txeme,.  net  ontyr 
tf>  &oet  alatesf  for  reesans  which  be  baa 
Wore  eiplainedk  beet  also  le  the  ttaiee 
OHOP  wbi<^<^  veiT  membera  of  thia  nn«% 
bolyiupUi  preaided.  Siesisitance  to  themi 
wwamoittQr  of  doty;  end;  the  dutjioC 
thie  ftouAtry  waa  iu  opurnqneneet  plain*. 
ItbdboTeduSf  however,  toi  take  care  that 
we  did  not  rush  blindly  inJta  a  war.  An 
i^ptpealtQ  arms  ought «»  be  tine  last  alter- 
native:  we  should  t«y»,  hut  still  it;  ought 
nevier  to^  be  so  fiireigo;to  our  tboufhts  as 
tiii  be  conceived  impossible^  or  so  foreign 
IVom  oar  counsels  at  to  take  uj  unpre*^ 
pared^  Almdy»  it.  there  wet  aoy  force 
lUf  bMSgiaa9e,.  or  engr  ^'alidi^  in  pwhiic 
eoyigenM^.  weierw»  MmniHed  j^  tlm^ 
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defensive  tr^sities   into   which    we   had 
entered^    We  were  bound  by  various  en^ 
gageotenta  to  prevent  Portugal  fitnn  being 
overrun  by  a  foreign  enem^.    If  Spain 
were  to  be  overrun  by  foreign  iovadem, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  Portugal  ? 
Her  frontiem  on  the  side  of  Spain  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  present :  there 
was  no  defirnee  in  them ;   they  were  n 
mere  Imaginary  line,  and  had  no  exist* 
ence  except  in  the  map  of  the  geographer: 
her  real  firontiers  were  in  the  Pyrenees-^ 
her  real  defence  was  in  their  fastnesses ; 
end  whenever  their  passes  were  crossed, 
the  same  dai^r  which  threatened  Spain 
would  also  threaten  Portugal.    I  f  we  were 
bound  by  the  foree  of  treaties,  though 
we  might,  not  be  bound  to  send  aa  army 
of  observation  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French  arro^,  we  were  at  least  bound  to 
send  a  nsrval  armament  to  Porto^,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  eai4iesit  in« 
icarmation  of  what  wat  occurring  there, 
and  mi^t  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
give  assistunee  to  our  ancient  ally.  Above 
all  things^  weou^ht  to  repeal,  without 
delay,   the  Foreign  Enlistment   bill—- a 
measure  whi<^  in  his  opinion,  we  ought 
novee  to  have  enacted.    He  would  not, 
howeiver,  look  back  to  measures^  on  the 
propne^  of  which  all  of  them  might  not 
egree;  but  he  would  look  forward,   in 
Older  to  avoid  alt  sidbgect  of  vituperatioo ; 
Micrving  his  bkime  for   the   foreigners 
whose  tvrannfcalecwduQtobliged  this  na- 
tion to  bale  tbetn^   and  his  co-operation 
fo/  whatever  fluthfbl  servant  of  the  crown, 
would,  in  the  perforesance  of  his  duty  to 
his  couQtry<»  tn  freedom  and  to  the  world, 
speak  w  btngungft  that  waa  tridy  British 
x^pursuiea  pcdi<gf^  that  was  truly  free-* 
and  look  to  free  eUtes  as  our  best  and 
moat;  natural  allies  against  all  enemies 
wtiataeevev;  querfellingwitb  none,  what^ 
toeree  might  be. the^  form  of  their  govern- 
ment^wkc»pin|^peac•  wherever  we  coukl^ 
but  9pt  lemrin^  ooDselves  unprepared:  fiir 
war  I'rHiol  afraid,  of  the  issue,  but  caloyy 
vesolTed^tnbraveiitaltall  haoairds  >— deterw 
minedii  vt:  tha  same  time»  to  support, 
auvd'  every  sacrtfire,  thai  honour  and  dig^ 
nity  of  the  erowo»  the  independence  o^ 
tbeeountrsfi,  aod  einery  principle  thai wtae 
cekisidered    most    valuable    and    sacred 
amongst  eivilixed  nations.— -The  hon.  and 
Ibamed  gentleman  tat  down,  amidst  loud 
cheera  from  all  parta  of  the  Honse. 

Sir  JTmaeia  Burdeii  rose,  but  the  cheer- 
ing which  followed  Mr.  Bnougham'n 
sfModi,  .mudflfe^r  tbe  commencement:  •€ 
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Uwhoa.  baronet's  obiervaHons  completely 
inaudible.  When  we  fir»t  heard  hioi.  he 
VM  observing  tliat  be  rose  to  make 
hk  acknowledgments  to  the  bon*  and 
learned  gentleman,  for  a  speech  as  able  as 
ever  be  bad  heard  delivered »  or  as  he  be- 
lieved ever  bad  been  delivered  within  the 
vaib  of  parliament — a  speech  that  went 
fully  to  support  those  principles  on  which 
the  honour  and  interest  of  England,  and 
be  might  also  add,  of  Europe,  materially 
depended,  and  which,  if  acted  up  to, 
would  enable  government  to  perform  with 
spirit,  e£Bciency,  and  promptitude,  the 
pan  from  which  they  ought  not  to  shrink, 
under  any  circumstances.  He  would  put 
aside*  for  the  present,  all  considerations 
of  agricnltural  distress,  all  questions  of 
mere  temporary  interest,  and  would  come 
forward  for  the  single  purpose  of  main- 
taining those  valuable  principles,  on 
which  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
nations  must  ever  rest.  He  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  which  bad  been  previously 
said  of  a  great  and  worthy  man-— '<  Nil 
non  laudandum,  aut  sensit  aut  dixit.*'  He 
was  unable  to  pay  the  tribute  which  he 
felt  to  be  due  to  the  wisdom,  to  the  virtue, 
to  the  patriotism,  sind  to  the  force  of 
veasonangf  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  that  night  displayed. 
Sure  he  was,  that  there  was  no  English 
heart  that  would  not  feel  what  he  had  that 
night  done  to  avert  from  the  civilized 
world  the  greatest  danger  which  had 
tbrsatened  it  for  many  years.  He  also 
had  *ceceived  great  pleasure  from  the 
manly  and  ingenious  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  that  day  roovefi  the 
Address;  and  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  come  to  an  unanimous  vote  upon 
it.  In  conclusion,  he  informed  ministers, 
that  if  they  acted  up  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
that  €vening,  the  despots  of  the  conti* 
nent  would,  in  case  things  came  to  the 
worst,  witness  that  which  they  had  not 
witnessed  for  a  number  of  years ;  namely, 
the  opposition  of  a  united  parliament  and 
a  •united  people. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  satis* 
faction,  that  there  was  such  a  desire  in 
the  Hoose  to  concur  with  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
and  also  with  the  sentiments  which  it  was 
proposed  to  embody  in  the  Address  in 
answer  thereto.  After  complimenting^  the 
bon.  mover  and  seconder  for  the  ability 
they  iiad  displayedf  he  pfooeeded  to  state, 
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that  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  also  the  hon.  baronet  who  hud  fol- 
lowed him,  had  confined  their  observations 
to  one  point,  he  thought  he  should  best 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  by  post- 
poning any  remarks  which  he  had  to  make 
upon  other  matters  to  a  future  opportuni- 
ty. There  had,  however,  been  t>ome  obser- 
vations made  of  such  immense  importance, 
that  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  if  he  allowed  them  to  pass  entirely 
unnoticed.  The  greater  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Win** 
Chelsea,  related  to  the  policy,  not  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
Wiih  regard  to  our  own  conduct,  a  time 
would  come  when  a  full  explanation 
would  be  given  of  it ;  and  he  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope,  that  that  explanation 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  His 
majesty  had  repeated  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  this  govern- 
ment had  laid  down,  first  in  171^3,  and 
subsequently  in  1821,  respecting  the  right 
of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  concern* 
of  another.  He  conceived  those  princi- 
ples to  be,  that  every  state  was  sovereign 
and  independent,  and  was  the  oaly  judge 
of  the  reforms  and  modifications  which 
were  necessary  in  its  government;  that, 
whatever  course  it  might  pursue  in  its 
internal  concerns,  of  that  course  it  was 
the  sole  and  only  judge ;  and  that  every 
other  doctrine  was  as  subversive  of  nation- 
al independence,  as  the  attempt  of  one 
individual  to  force  upon  another  any  spe<* 
cific  line  of  conduct  would  be  subversive 
of  .individual  independence.  The  rights 
of  states,  however,  like  those  of  individu- 
als, were  subject  to  the  interference  of 
other  states,  if  the  exercise  of  them  tended 
to  the  general  injunr.  That  injury,  how-* 
ever,  ought  not  to  be  of  an  imaginary  or 
speculative  kind— it  ought  to  be  of  a 
nature  clear  to  the  feelings  and  palpable 
to  the  sight  of  every  man;  and  of  the 
necessity  of  making  such  an  interference, 
each  state,  for  the  reasons  he  had  before 
mentioned,  ought  to  be  the.cbief  judeew 
With  regard  to  the  affoirs  of  Spam,  be 
could  only  observe,  that  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  her  pre- 
sent institutions  that  could  warrant  our 
interference  with  them.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  Spain  would  admit  some 
changes  in  what  was  called  the  Spanish 
constitution;  because  he  believed  that 
aach  changes  would  tend  to  the  advance* 
nkont  of  her  best  interests,  and  the  promo* 
tion  of  her  best  rights.  It  was  his  opinioot 
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thait  it  was  not  otily  an  net  of  juntice,  bnt 
nlto  an  act  of  duty,  for  one  friendly  state 
to  repre»eot  to  another,  the  expediency  of 
audi  chansei;  but,  in  making  that  tttfte* 
ment,  he  by  no  means  intended  to  say, 
thtft  the  grounds  stated  by  the  king  of 
France  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of 
Spam  were  such  as  warranted  his  inter- 
ference; on  the  eovitraiy,  he  meant  to  say, 
that  he  thought  them  not  adequate.  It 
was  clear,  thait  those  who  opposed  the 
principle  on  which  he  interfered,  could 
not  approve  of  the  mode  of  his  interfer- 
ence. Still  he  thought,  that  the  House 
ought  to  cherbh  the  hope  of  peace ;  for 
no  man  conid  doubt  what  the  real  interest 
of  England  was,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  spoke  with  reserve  of 
the  line  of  policy  which  England  was 
likely  to  follow,  it  was  because  he  still 
indulged  a  ho|>e  that  peace  would  be 
preserved ;  and  if  it  was  not,  he  still 
thought  that  every  man  would  be  satis- 
fied Uiat  every  effort,  cH>nsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  country,  would  be 
made  for  its  preservation.  In  the  speech 
of  the  king  of  France,  war  was  not  stated 
to  be  certain.  The  expresuon  was,  **  if 
war  be  inevitable."  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  that  the  condition  at- 
tached to  that  *<  ir*  rendered  it  so ;  for 
it  was  **  unless  Ferdinand  VH.  be  free 
to  give  bis  people  institutions."  Now, 
it  appeared  to  him,  ,that  two  mean- 
ings might  be  attributed  to  those  expres- 
sions ;  and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  France 
the  benefit  of  them.  They  might  mean 
that  no  institutions  would  be  considered 
legitimate,  unless  they  were  derived 
from  a  king  in  the  full  possession  of 
absolute  power,  at  liberty  to  give,  and 
absolutely  giving  them,  with  his  pwn  free 
will,  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  Now, 
if  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  words,  they 
contained  doctrines  to  which  no  English- 
man could  agree»  even  for  a  moment 
Pemonal  freedom,  freedom  from  restraint, 
was  d]iaelutely  necessaiy  on  the  part  of 
the  monarch.  Whatever  construction  the 
terms  of  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France 
mightbear,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  anxious  that  it 
should  not  be  misconstrued.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  should  undoubtedly  say, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  no  sufficient 
authority  to  interfere :  as  a  Spaniard,  he 
should  of  course  contend,  the  same ;  but, 
if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  at 
ail  UfU  in  what  view  the  question  might 
present  itsdf.  He  did  not  lay  it  down, 
that  the  principle  adopted   by   France 
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warranted  her  interference  as  a'  foreign 
power,  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  Spain  a» 
an  independent  kingdom.  Great  Britain 
was,  therefore,  no  party  to  any  proceedings, 
direct  or  indirect,  at  Verona,  that  had 
this  object.  He  was  confident,  that  the 
House  would  excuse  him  from  entering 
into  further  details,  both  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  wha 
presided  over  this  department  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state;  and  because,  while, 
as  he  had  before  said,  there  was  a 
chance  of  maintaining  peace— while  there 
was  a  hope  that  the  irritation  unfortu- 
nately subsisting  might  be  allayed — he 
should  repent,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  if  he  dropped  a  single  word  by  which 
that  chance  could  be  lessened.  The 
rooted  conviction  of  his  mind  was,  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  Europe  that  peace, 
general  peace,  should  be  preserved.  After 
the  devastation  of  the  late  thirty  years 
war,  subjects  and  soverei^s  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  directing  their 
attention  to  internal  affairs.  A  war  must 
now  be  injurious  to  Europe  at  large ;  but 
especially  to  this  country.  Our  great 
object  ought  to  be,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  Undonbtedly, 
it  was  iM)t  for  Great  Britain  to  rejoice  m 
the  deterioration  of  other  states.  On  the 
contrary,  instead  of  viewing  the  growing 
prosperity  of  neighbouring  kingdoms  with 
jealousy  or  alarm,  she  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  a  more  liberal  and  just  doctrine  : 
she  found  that  her  interests  were  not  in- 
compatible with  theirs,  and  that  their 
increasing  consumption  gave  to  her  an 
increasing  demand.  The  most  dignified 
position  she  could  assume  was  that  of  a 
mediator,  not  between  contending  (for 
they  were  not  yet  contending),  but  be- 
tween angry  parties.  The  highest  duty 
she  could  discharge  was,  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  to  prevent  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  war,  the  termination  of 
which  no  man  could  foresee.  He  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  regret,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  eeutleroan,  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
use  of  too  strong  expressions  with  re« 
spect  to  powers,  the  alhes  of  this  country. 
As  our  allies,  we  might  protest  against 
any  principle  of  their  policy;  but,  in 
stating  our  feelings  regarding  their  per- 
sonal character,  caution  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, and  certainly  opinions  oneht  not 
to  be  expressed  which,  he  believed,  were 
without  foundation.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  ti^ose  whom  the  hon,  andi 
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•learned  geiMleiiMin  had  armigiied  with 
such  sarcastic  sererity,  had  joined  with 
U9f  by  a  com  moo  effort,  to  repel  a  com- 
,nioii  danger.  Wben»  too,  the  hon,  and 
ieamed  gentleman  s|K>ke  of  that  *^  great 
and  resplendent  character"  Buonaparte, 
he  confessed  he  had  heard  him  with 
regret*  Let  him  remember  the  exertions 
we  had  made  with  our  allies  against  the 
-atrocious  violence  of  that  individual. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
•was  speaking  of  Spain — when  he  was  re^ 
probating  so  strongly  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers — it  was  strange  indeed 
that  he  should  call  that  man  **a.  great 
4nd  resplendent  chancter,"  who,  with 
r^ard  to  Spain,  had  notoriously  been 
guilty  of  the  basest  duplicity.  .  Had  the 
£on.  and  learned  gentleman  forgotten, 
while  attempting  to  fasten  on  our  allies 
4dl  the  crimes  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
that  the  individual  he  had  so  panegyrised 
had  been  guilty  of  every  one  of  them  ? 
Had  he  forgotten  that  he  had  broken 
all  promises,  disregarded  all  treaties, 
murdered  princes,  and  subjected  inde- 
|)endent  states  to  the  roost  unjust  op- 
pression? Above  all,  had  he  forgotten 
that  this  **  great  and  resplendent  cha- 
racter *'  had  borne  a  most  ferocious  en- 
4uity  towards  this  country,  which  had 
ultimately  been  the  cause  of  his  down- 
fall ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
congress  of  Verona  was  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  affiurs  of  Spain*  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  him,  that  other  great 
questions  had  also  occupied  its  attention, 
—the  afiairs  of  Italy,  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  subsisting  relations  between  Russia 
and  Turkey*  The  recent  conduct  of 
Russia  towards  Turkey  proved  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusation  respecting  the 
•spirit  of  aggression  by  which  she  was 
animated.  Nothing  could  now  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  policy  of  Russia 
of  late  had  been  marked  by  the  greatest 
forbearance,  and  a  desire  rather  to  avoid 
than  to  promote  war*  With  respect  to 
the  interference  of  Austria  in  the  affiiirs 
of  Italy,  a  stipulation  had  been  entered 
into  for  the  withdrawing  of  her  troops. 
In  his  opinion,  the  step  taken  by  Austria, 
in  the  6 rst  instance,  was  clearly  justifiable. 
But,  whether  it  were  or  were  not,  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  the 
cases  of  Naples  and  Spain,  had  been  per- 
fectly consistent.  Her  conduct  had  been 
regulated,  in  both  instances,  by  the  same 
liriociple*    She  .had  led  itjLo  Austria  to 


determine  en  the  propriety  W^inlerposition 
on  the  grounds  she  had  assigned  ;  and 
,at  least  jihe  had  shown,  that  her  object 
was  what  she  had  stated— not  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  to  prevent  danger 
Ui  her  own  dominions*  One  purpose  of 
the  congress  was  to  decide  the  time  when 
the  troops  of  Austria  should  be  remoiied. 
—The  hon*  and  learned  gentleman  had 
directed  but  little  of  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  this  kingdom ;  no 
doubt  reserving  himself  for  some  future 
occasion,  when  he  would  observe  upon 
them  more  at  large*  -  The  House  most 
have  heard  with  the-  utmost  satisfaction, 
both  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  estimates,  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
and  that  his  maj^ty  would  be  •enabled, 
consistently  with  the  maintenanoe  of  pub- 
lic credit,  to  recommend  a  further  and  a 
larger  remission  of  taxation*  Although, 
perhaps,  rather  irregular,  he  would  now 
give  notice,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  his 
return  as  a  member,  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  entering  into  a  general 
exposition  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  House 
those  details  of  reduction  and  remission 
of  taxation,  which  lie  was  satisfied  would 
meet  with  the  warmest  approbatiou*  It 
might  aot  be  anticipating  too  much  to 
add,  that  a  considerable  part  would  apply 
to  a  diminution  of  the  assessed  taxes* 
He  agreed,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
afford  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  notion,  that 
that  relief  could  be  afforded  by  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation*  To  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  he  looked  for  the  most 
material  improvement*  When  so  nvock 
new  activity  had  been  given  to  commerce 
— when  such  an  incnease  bad  taken  place 
ia  the  manufacturing  districts— it  was 
impossible  that  ere  long  agriculture 
should  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  change, 
and  in  the  end  recover  from  its  depression. 
As  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  to  come 
to  a  vote,  he  should  abstain  from  farther 
explanations,  trusting  that  perfect  una- 
nimity would  prevail* 

Sir  James  maekUUaek  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  at  all  adversely  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  speech  just  delivered,  as  he 
applauded  many  of  the  just  principles  it 
contained,  and  commended  the  reserve 
which  roini»terial  prudence  dictated*  as 
to  the  application  of  future  measuses 
adapted  to  particular  circumstauces*    Ab 
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to  the  tntidental  questions  introduced  by 
liis  hoQ.  and  learned  friend,  he  could  not 
observe  upon  them  without  occupying  a 
larger  portion  of  time  than  was  at  present 
desirable.  He  should,  perhaps,  have  been 
contented  to  re«t  his  opinion  upon  the 
excellent  speech  of  the  hon.  mover  of  the 
Address,  the  {mnciples  it  contained 
having  been  expressed  in  terms,  such  as 
neither  he  nor  any  roan  could  improve. 
•Thpy  had  been  further  enforced  by  the 
eloquent,  the  irresistible  speech,  of  hiti 
hon.  and  learned  friend  iwho  had  ad- 
verted, he  would  not  say  with  sarcastic 
severity,  but  with  sarcrtstic  justice,  to  the 
'Conduct  and  character  of  those  who 
.claimed  a  monopoly  of  all  civil  abd  reli- 
gious principles,  and  who,  without  scf  uple, 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  violate  those 
principles  whenever  it  suited  their  con- 
yenience.  He  should  not  now  have  risen, 
after  all  that  had  been  so  well  said,  had 
be  not  been  influenced  by  the  generous 
appeal  of  the  gallant  oflicer  to  all  mem^ 
bers,  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  present  critical  and 
awful  moment — at  a  moment  when  a  war 
•was  about  to  be  commenced  subversive 
of  the  law  of  nations — subversive  of  all 
the  rights  of  independent  states — a  war 
tending  to  involve  all  Europe  in  general 
hostility,  and  most  especially  aflecting 
the  security  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  pros- 
•perity  of  his  people.  On  one  point  only 
be  differed  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend ;  for  he  must  deny  that  his  most 
christian  majesty  had  carried  the  princi- 
ple of  foreign  interference  beyond  his 
fillies  at  the  congress  of  Verona.  They 
had  all  laid  down  what  had  been  called 
a  monarchical  principle.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  their  alliance,  or  rather  of 
their  conspiracy,  they  had  declared,  that 
no  institution  could  be  good,  or  ought  to 
exist,  that  did  not  flow  from  the  will  of 
the  sovereign.  This  principle,  which  was 
avowed,  contained  in  itself  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try—against all  its  best  and  noblest  insti- 
tutions :  it  was  a  libel  upon  all  the  gene- 
rations of  our  ancestors,  a  slander  upon 
the  very  title  to  the  crown,  it  declared, 
that  those  who  secured  and  established 
British  liberty  w^fe  conspirators  against 
the  holy  rights  of  kings :  that  George 
IV.  himself  was  a  usurper,  and  king 
William  only  the  chief  of  a  lawless 
banditti.  It  proclaimed  as  traitors  those 
who  had  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  a 
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tyrant,  rendered  the  privileges  of  the 
House  a  mere  assumption,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  throne  of  these  realms  a 
violation  of  that  great,  just,  profound, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  monarchicial  prin- 
ciple which  waa  to  be  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  He  wae  sorry  to  hear 
such  potentates  called  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain :  he  could  not  conceive  liow  any 
alliance  could  subsist  between  tlie  govern- 
ment which  advised  the  rojral  Speech  of 
to-dav,  and  those  who  held  doctrines  de- 
structive  of  the  hitherto  acknowledged 
law  of  nations,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  every  state  of  civilized  Europe. 
On  this  monarchical  principle,  war  was  to 
be  declared  against  Spain  ;  and  it  waa 
contended,  that  three  or  four  great  states 
of  Euro|>e  might  combine  to  put  down  all 
amended  institutions,  not  flowing  from 
the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
make  war  upon  a  free  people,  because  tt 
thought  fit,  in  the  height  of  its  arrogance, 
to  frame  its  own  Constitution,  without 
first  consulting  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  north.  Let  it 
be  remembered  too^  that  this  wat  was  tb 
be  declared  without  a  pretence  of  danger 
to  the  dominions  of  any  one  of  these  great 
dictators  of  mankind.  Governments  adopt- 
ing such  a  principle  were,  in  point  of  fact 
and  justice,  at  -war  with  all  independent 
states:  they  were  the  enemies  of  all  who 
did  not  choose  to  submit  to  any  yoke  they 
thought  fit  to  impose;  and  it  then  be*- 
came  only  a  question  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence with  independent  states,  what  time 
they  would  choose  for  asserting  their 
rights,  in  defiance  of  a  band  of  haughty 
and  overbearing  conspirators  against  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  He  was  sorry  not 
to  see  the  hon.  member  for  Bossiny  in  his 
place,  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  8|K)ke 
upon  this  subject  with  a  degree  of  force 
and  zeal  which  could  not  be  forgotten, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  overt  acts  of  hos*- 
tility  by  the  sovereigns  against  the  free«- 
doraof  mankind  at  large,  and  compared 
them  with  the  effects  of  the  decree  of  the 
Convention  of  1792,  which  had  been  held 
the  gnmd  authority  for  the  resistance  of 
other  nations  to  the  proceedings  of  Prance, 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  then  applied  this 
doctrine  to  the  case  of  Naples.  In  refers 
ence  to  what  had  just  been  said,  he  nfinst 
tell  the  right  hon.  secretary,  that  he  was 
inconsistent  in  approving  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  Austria  in  the  case  of  Naples,  and 
disapproving  of  the  present  interference 
of  Fruince  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain,     k  was 
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a  mistake  to  fuppoae  that  Aintria  had 
rested  her  juetificatioD  on  the  eround  of 
daoger  from  vicinage.  She  baa  claimed 
the  right  of  overrunoing  'Naples  as  one  of 
the  lords  paramount  of  Europe  ;  because 
Austria  saw  Naples  adopting  institutions 
which  were  at  variance  witn  the  system 
she  chose  her  to  possess.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  referred  the  right  hon.  secretarv  to  the 
declaration  of  the  sovereignsy  who  pro- 
claimed iu  terms,  that  they  would  "  strike 
rebellion  wherever  they  could  reach  it ;" 
aodyifthey  then  confined  tliemselves  to 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  it  was  only  because 
they  could  reach  no  further.  It  'was  uot 
then  their  intention,  as  they  professed,  to 
march  any  troops  into  what,  in  the  new 
Muscovite  geography,  was  called  **  the 
western  territory  of  Europe,*'  those  ob- 
scure and  semi-barbarous  realms  of 
France  and  Spain*  It  was  not,  however, 
•through  moderation,  abstinence,  or  mercy, 
that  they  did  not  pour  their  hordes  of 
€almucs  and  Croats  into  those  kingdoms, 
to  subdue  and  civilize  them  to  northern 
notions  of  liberty  and  happiness.  They 
adjourned  this  beneficent  project  for  two 
yearn,  and  allowed  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  privilege  of  being  the  last  to  be  de- 
voured. The  king  of  France  had  now 
adopted  that  principle ;  and  on  that  prin- 
ciple he  was  about  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Spain.  He^  like  Austria,  com- 
piaiiied  of  no  danger  from  juxtaposition  : 
he  did  not  condescend  to  pay  the  public 
the  compliment  of  conjuring  up  some 
imaginary  peril,  as  an  excuse  fbr  his  ag- 
gression.  According  to  his  speech,  the 
only' object  of  his  hostility  was  to  enable 
the  sovereign  of  Spaiu  to'give  his  people 
such  institutions  as  he  thought  best  for 
ihem.  The  ultra  royalists  oi  France  of 
late  had  been  very  fond  of  reroioding 
Europe  of  Louis  XIV^  and  of  saying,  that 
the  work  which  he  had  begun  was  now  to 
be  completed  ;  in  (act,  that  the  Object  of 
the  war«  nnder  the  pretence  of  preserving 
social  order,  was  to  finish  the  s«bj«g^tk>n 
of  Spain,  whioh  that  nvoMareii  had  con- 
te«nphitcd«  fie  trusted  that  the  Houae 
wookl  hear  with  due  reverence,  and  that 
Eurape  would  mark  with  beconiag  atten- 
tion>  the  dying  words  of  William  HI.,  in 
his  laa  f>pcech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
he  expo<^  clearly  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  significant  threats  of  that 
ambisious  k'mg  were  at  this  moment  re- 
vived by  his  restoreii  sooceasor,  who  was 
aliout  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  ancestor,  tlie  oppressor  of  Europe, 


whose  whole  life  had  beeo  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  universal 
monarchy.  Tlie  words  of  king  William 
were  delivered  a4thin  two  months  of  hia 
death  :  they  related  to  Spain  and  her  m^ 
lations  with  this  country,  and  might  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  prophetic  of  the 
situation  in  which  Great  firitain  was  now 
placed.  They  were  these :  **  Bj  the 
French  king's  placing  his  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  he  is  in  a  coodition  to 
oppress  the  rest  of  Europe,  unless  speedy 
and  effectual  measarea  be  taken.  Under 
this  pretence,  he  is  become  the  real 
master  of  the  whole  Spanish  nKmarchy ; 
he  has  made  it  to  be  entirely  depending 
on  France,  and  disposes  of  it  as  of  his  own 
dominions;  and  by  that  means  he  baa 
surrouaded  his  neighbours  in  sooh  a 
manner,  that,  though  the  name  of  peace 
may  be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  are  put 
to  the  expense  and  inconveniences  of  war. 
This  must  affect  England  in  the  nearest 
and  most  sensible  manner  in  r^pect  to 
our  trade,  which  will  soan  become  pre- 
carious in  all  the  variable  branches  of  it ; 
in  respect  to  our  peace  and  safety  at 
home,  which  we  cannot  hope  ahbold  kag 
continue;  and  in  respect  to  that  part 
which  England  ought  to  take  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  of  Europe."  Thm 
it  appeared  that  krag  William  plaosd 
above  all  other  considemtioos  and  iaitereste 
the  glorious  duty  peculiarly  incumbent 
upon  this  nation,  of  preserving  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  If  he  wereaaked  for  roere^ 
he  would  R>c|uest  the  House  to  call  tomtad 
the  unanimous  addreas  of  both  HotMCB 
not  long  after  the  death  of  king  William. 
It  should  be  home  in  miad,  that  the  dia- 
solution  of  the  parliament  before  that  by 
which  the  address  was  voted,  was  resolved 
upon  ia  1707,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  to  iHe  fwafMriety 
of  endeavoaring  to  rescue  Spinn  from 
France.  .  The  representatives,  therefore, 
came  direcUv  fresh  fiwoi  their  tx)n6ti* 
tuents,  and  they  enabled  <he  aacoessor  of 
king  Waiiam  to  complete  that  allianoe 
which  mig^  baac  effected  the  deliverance 
of  EuDope.  Yet,  in  cor  ^day,  the  autho- 
rity of  Louis  XiV.,  the  common  enemy 
and  oppressor  of  Europe,  was  -cited  in 
favour  of  a  successor  of  the  house  ef 
BourboD— restored  for  his  niederatioB-^ 
rei^laced  upon  his  throne  on  acoouat  of 
his  pacific  •character,  ao  well  caicntatcd 
to  repress  the  military  spirit  and  love  of 
aggranditemeu^  preiwUent  iu  Ma    uewiy 
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recovered  kingdom.  That  taccesior 
seemed  nam  resolved  to  make  a  perilous 
experiment,  to  ascertain  whether  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  conquest  what  was  yet 
incomplete,  bj  indulging  that  military 
spirit  and  love  of  aggrandizement  which  he 
was  reinstated  for  the  purpose  of  repressing. 
The  unanimoas  address  of  both  Houses  to 
which  he  had  referred,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing expressions: — <<Your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  give  us  warning  of  the  danger 
of  being  so  far  deluded  as  to  depend 
again  on  the  faith  of  treaties  with  an 
enemy,  who  has  never  yet  had  any  other 
regard  to  them,  than  as  they  served  the 
purposes  of  his  interest  and  ambition; 
and  to  inform  us,  that  no  peace  can  be 
lasting,  safe,  and  honourable,  till  the 
Spanish  monarchy  be  fixed  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  France  reduced  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  be  again  restored.  We  humbly 
concur  with  your  majesty  in  these  your 
wise  and  noble  sentiments.  And  we 
faithfully  promise,  that  no  dangers  shall 
deter  us,  nor  any  artifices  divert  us,  from 
doing  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  assist 
your  majesty  in  carrying  on  the  war,  till 
you  shall  be  enabled  to  procure  such  a 
peace  for  Europe."  Did  tie  say,  that  this 
recommendation  was  now  to  be  complied 
with  to  the  letter?  Certainly  not:  ex- 
4>^rience,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  family  compact,  was  against  it :  but, 
as  soon  as  the  family  compact  was  con- 
cluded, the  very  evil  foreseen  by  king 
William  was  revived,  and,  for ^11  military 
purposes,  Spain  became  a  province  to 
JFrance.  The  only  temperament  the  case 
admitted — the  only  event  that  could  pos- 
sibly check  the  absolute  power  of  France, 
through  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  national  legis- 
lature. The  application  of  the  word 
**  legitimate**  was  not  confined,  as  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  his  coadjutors 
confined  it,  to  sovereigns ;  for  in  1812,  the 
late  lord  Londonderry  stated  it  as  a  sine 
qua  noa,  that  the  authority  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  the  cortes,  the  legitimate  go- 
yemment  of  Spain  (Ferdinand  being  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  at  Yalencey,  and  all 
the  powers  of  sovereisrnty  being  vested  in 
the  cortes)  should  be  acknowledged.  All 
Europe,  excepting  Buonaparte,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  legitimate  government  of 
the  cortes  in  1812.  And  did  not  the 
events  of  1820  restore  it  ?  Without  dwell- 
ing longer  on  this  point,  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  sUiing,   that,  for  his 
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own  part,,  ht  considered  the  meditated 
aggression  by  France  against  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  a  geographical,  military^, 
national,  and  every  oUier  sense,  upon  the 
principle  promulgated  by  the  king  of 
France,  as  the  most  unrighteous,  unpro- 
voked, wanton,  lawless,  and  flagitious 
attack  ever  made  by  one  state  upon  the 
liberties  of  another.  The  people  of  Spain 
had  shown  the  most  magnanimous  for- 
bearance. He  prayed  to  God  that  they 
might  continue  a  line  of  conduct  that 
reflected  so  much  honour  on  their  national 
character;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
not  be  betrayed  into  excesses,  which 
would  only  serve  the  cause  of  their  bit- 
terest enemies.  Upon  this  subject  he 
felt  the  strongest  interest.  He  looked 
upon  the  deliverance  of  Spain  as  tlie 
noblest  monument  of  British  valour,  and 
he  taw  that  the  object  of  this  ungenerous 
invasion  was  to  rob  this  country,  if  fios- 
sible,  of  the  laurels  of  Talavera,  Yitloria, 
and  Salamanca,  it  was  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  France,  to  steal  from  Great 
Britain  the  triumph  which  the  one  had 
gloriously  gained,  and  the  other  ignobly 
lost.  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  honour 
and  character  of  this  country.  He  knew, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  late  war  much  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  invincible  spirit  and  noble  courage 
of  Spaniards;  but  he  knew  also,  that 
no  nation  had  contributed  more  tlian 
Great  Britain  to  their  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence. He  felt  strongly  and  he  spoke 
strongly ;  he  sought  for  no  qualification  of 
his  language,  no  retreat  from  respon- 
sibility. He  had  embarked  his  powers 
and  his  heart  in  the  cause  of  Spain  ;  it 
was  his  most  ardent  hope  that  the  people 
might  triumph  over  the  detestable  com- 
bination a^inst  their  liberties ;  but, 
whateycr  might  be  the  fate  or  fortune  of 
their  arms,  he  should  never  regret  the 
part  he  had  taken,  the  sentiments  he  had 
expressed.  Bitter,  indeed,  would  be  his 
grief,  if  he  saw  this  fine,  this  brave,  this 
generous  nation  compelled  to  submit  to. 
the  haughty  dictation  of  a  conqueror ; 
for,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
neyer  was  a  holier  struggle  against  a  more 
degrading  tyranny.  On  the  one  side, 
was  all  that  was  dear  to  man,  his  best 
rights,  his  noblest  privileges;  on  the 
other,  all  that  was  unjust,  detestable, 
and  flagitious,  in  what  he  had  said,  he 
believed  he  had  spoken  the  undivided 
sentiments  of  the  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain :  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
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the  otber»  all  impartial  men  felt  alike-— 
sympathy  for  Spain,  disgust  at  her  coo- 
spiring  enemies.     As  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  already  remarked,  there  was 
scarcely  an  enlightened  individaal  in  all 
Europe,  out  of  the  councils  of  tliese  self- 
elected  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  millions, 
who  did  not  join  hand  and  heart  in  the 
resistance  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  to 
make.     His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
already  made  a  beautiful  quotation  from 
a  fragment  of  a  recently  recovered  tract 
by  Cicero ;  and  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  refer 
the  House  to  another  passage  from  the 
same  author,  most  admirably  adapted  to 
a  situation  like  that  he  had  been  contem- 
plating, in  which  Scipio  Africanus  was 
made  to  draw  a  happy  distinction  between 
the  condition  of  a  people  *^qui  sob  lege 
est  et  sub  justo  domino,'*  and  of  a  people 
exposed  to^all  the  miseries  of  a   cruel 
tyranny.     Yet  such  were  the  sentiments 
which    an     aristocratical    writer   of   the 
Roman  republic  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  leader  of  the  senatorial  party,  during 
the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  when  passions 
were  most  inflained,  and  life  was  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  plebeian  faction.  He  should 
conclude  by  repeating  his  regret  at  hear- 
ing powers  entertaining  the  projects  attri- 
buted   to  them,   nay,   which   they  had 
avowed  and  boasted,  called  the  allies  of 
England.      Having  over-^run  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  they  were  merciful  enough  to 
g^ve  a  respite  of  two  years  to  Spain  :  they 
inigbt  still,  perhaps,  give  a  furtner  respite 
to  Portugal,  in  order  to  lull  that  nation 
into  security,    and  to  deter  them   from 
aiding  their  ancient  and  near  ally. ;  but, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  Portugal  must  be 
invaded,    because  she  had  followed   the 
example   of    England    in    obtaining    a 
charter  of  their  rights. .    All  eyes  must 
aee  that  the  three  powers  of  the  north,  by 
withdmwinp^  their  minbters  from  Madrid, 
and  by  thor  declarations,  had  made  them- 
selves parties  to  the  war,  and  were  ready 
to  pour  their  myriads  into  **  the  western 
territo^  of  Europe,*'  should  the  troops  of 
Louis  XYUI.  be  unsuccessful,  or  should 
discontents  break  out  in  the  interior  of 
France.    It  was  high  time,  therefore,  for 
all  men  to  contemplate  the  importance  of 
the  crisis,  and  to  be  prepared  to  see  a 
Muscovite  army  lining  the  shores  of  the 
coDtineot,  from  Amsterdam  to  Cadiz. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  if  peace  could 
be  maintained,  consistently  with  the 
honour  and  security  of  the  country,  in 
God*s  Dame  let  it  be  preserved;  but  if 
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not,  though  it  was  enough  to  break  the 
heart   of    any   man  to  reflect  that  the 
horrors  and  calamities  of  war  were  likely 
to  be  renewed,  we  had  but  one  course 
left — that  of  manly  and  unanimous  exer^ 
tion.      They  had    been  assured,  in  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  that  his  majesty** 
government  hauA  declined  to  interfere  with 
Spain ;    but  he  could  have  wished    for 
further  assurances,  that  they  had  solemnly 
protested  against   the    conduct    of  the 
allied  powers,  and  that  every  effort,  re- 
monstrance, and  threat,  had  been  used  to- 
deter  France  from  issuing  that  manifesto,- 
the  import  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  ingenuity  to  misconstrue.      Could 
the  intentions  of  the  French  government 
be  doubted,  when  they  declared  they  had 
100,000  men  ready  to  take  the  field  ?    He 
was  unwilling  to  enter  into    any    topic 
which  might  provoke  discusnon ;  yet  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  informed  under  what  instruc- 
tions his  majesty*s  plenipotentiary  had 
acted    at    Verona.      What   countenance 
could  that  plenipotentiary  have  assumed, 
when  he  was  told  that  the  allied  powers 
were  about  to  over-run  Spain,   because 
the    Spaniards  had  extorted  from  their 
monarch  those  institutions  which   could 
only    be    obtained    by  extortion  ?      He 
could    not    help    thinking    that    sucb 
remonstrances    ought     to     have     been 
made     as    would    have    prevented    the 
appearance    of  that    disgusting    speech 
which  had  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
king  of  France.    If  the  congress  had,  m 
fact,  been  the  scene  of  remonstrance  oa 
the  part  of  England,  the  aggression  of 
France  against  Spain,  in  the  teeth  of  that 
remonstrance,  was  of  itself  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity against  England.    He  h<H>ed  that  war 
might  be  averted ;  but  he  dia  not  wish  to 
see  it  averted  at  the  expense  of  those 
principles  upon  which  the  happiness  and 
security  of  the  country  depended.    This 
was  the  single  question  which  ought  now 
to  occupy  their  attention.    He  hoped  the 
opinion  of  that  House  would  be  unani-* 
mously  expressed.    The  details  of  those 
measures  which  public  economy  required, 
and  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  se- 
vere sufferings  of  a  most  important  body 
in  the  commiunity,  must  all  come  before 
that  House ;  but  he  wished  it  to  go  forth 
to  the  ^orld,  that  the  British  liouse  of 
parliament,  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting, 
was  ready  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  their  countryf 
threateocMcl  in  the  person  of  its  nearest  and 
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WbI  idlj.     It  waa  not  Co  be  forgotten* 
that  the  langnage  of  the  Preach  speech 
had  been  med  by  the  emperor  of  Rnsaia 
M   18&0  :«-*'*  institutions  for  the  people 
onght  only  to  emuvi'ile  from  the  crown  :*' 
M  athcr  wor«h»»  tlie  crown  was  to  allow  its 
aabjeekt  only  jwstas  mnch  liberty  as  snited 
ite  at bttrary  dogmas.  The  allied  monarchs, 
therelbre,  at  l«ast»  deaerved  credit  for  coo- 
aiatency.    They  had  over-nm  the  fertile 
plains  of  Naples,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ther  were  preparing  to  tame  aown 
the  haughty  pridie  of  Spain.    He  remem- 
bered  ba?tng  said  long  since,  though  re- 
buked for  it  at  the  time*  that  if  the  war  in 
luly    had  lasted  long  enough   for  the 
Rnssiaa  army  to  aardi  down  from  the 
northt  Spain  would  hare  been  the  next 
object  or  attack.    The  dlics  hul  availed 
thcmselTes  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
iftfadiag  Spain,  and  we  oonld  not  shut 
our  eyea  to  the  fiu:t,  that  Great  Britain 
was  in  principle  at  thb  moment  involved 
in  Ihe  struggle.     The  wlxJe  people  of 
this  oountry  must  fieel  that  there  was  but 
one  side  to  this  question.    The  least  faU 
tering  at  this  momentous  juncture  might 
be  fatal.     The  effect  of  any  hesitation  on 
ovr  part  might  be  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Spain.     Let  the  House  look 
narrowly  to  the  present  proceeding.    The 
question  which   the  continental  powers 
now  put  to  Spain,  the}-  would  next  put 
to  England,    it  had  been  said  again  and 
aeain,  that  if  the  war  did   break  out, 
England  would,  socnchow  or   other,  be 
dragged  into  it.     Hien,  if  ikt  country  was 
to. go  to  war,  let  it  go  to  war  for  some  pur- 
p08e«     Let  it  new  shun  the  contest  at  the 
«zpenee  of  socfifiong  its  allies,  and  after- 
wards strike  for  «ome  .trivial  .point  of  form 
^M-aoase  breanh  of  diplomatic  arrangement 
IMP  decarum.    'if  England  must  go  to  war, 
hrt  her  choose  her  own  ^i  me.    Let  govern^ 
mant  apeak  out  upon  the  present  crisis, 
and  be  ready  to  back  its  honest  i«mon- 
atmnce  with  all  the  power  of  this  great 
and    free   country.      In   such   a    cause, 
there  was  do  sacrifice  which  the  coun- 
try would  not    he  prepared    to  make; 
and  as  the  course  he  'lecommended  was 
the  just,  so,€veiitisaUvyit  would  be  found 
to  be  the  eieoQomloal  one.     He  thought 
thatthe^rebuke^faia  honourable  and  learned 
flnend  bad/receivedifercaUinga  great  man 
M>  w  no  more  a  ^  great  and  fesplendent  ahm* 
racter,**  might  well  have  been  apared,  when 
thenondUsctorthe  presedtmling  powers  was 
l«akcRl>at«»««Dtn  -who,  witliatft  the'OXGuse 
of^tbeMaUbr  aiDtiaea,^if  ifte  jaigfat  aa^« 
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press  himself,  which  had  aeemed  to  impel 
that  individual,  outstepped  his  injustice, 
n|>on  a  cold  blooded  calculation  of  their 
strength.  Let  France  recollect  her  own 
struggles  fbr  independence ;  let  her  recol- 
lect the  declamtion  in  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement oF  those  struggles,  she  had 
offered  assistance  to  all  nations  willing  to 
follow  her  example.  He  should  say  no 
more,  than  that  he  mnch  regretted  he  waa 
not  enabled  to  thank  the  crown  fbr  more 
active  efforts  to  avert  the  crisis  which  the 
conduct  of  our  allies  threatened  to  brin^ 
upon  us. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to,  nem* 
con» 
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Marriage  Act  Ambndk^ht  Bill.} 
— Dr.  Pkillimore  said,  he  could  assure 
the  House,  that  it  was  with  considerable  r&* 
fret  he  felt  himself  again  obliged  to  trou-« 
ble  it  on  the  subject  of  the  Marriage  act  ; 
but  the  House  was  so  circumstanced  with 
respect  to  it,  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  submit 
some  alterations  therein.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  members,  that  after  se« 
veral  years,  during  which  bills  on  thia 
subject  were  sent  up  to,  and  rejected  by 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  a  bill  was 
last  year  sent  up,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  members,  was  so  well  calculated  to 
answer  its  object,  that  it  did  not  call  for 
that  species  of  comment  to  which  it  had 
been  submitted  in  another  place.  He  spoke 
with  the  less  delicacy  on  this  subject ;  ibr 
though  he  was  onie  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  measure,  the  princi- 
pflQ   parts  of  it  were  not  his,   but  were 
drawn  up  by  persons  the  best  calculated 
for  such  a  duty.    :In  that  state  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  other  House.  It  pleased  that 
House,  however,  to  leave  only  two  clauses 
of  the  original  measure ;  along  with  which 
they  sent  track  a  code  of  amendments, 
clogged  with  difficulties  almost  insupera- 
ble, making  the  whole  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion extremely  complicated  and  inconve- 
nient.    When  the  bill  returned,  it  was 
late  in  the  session ;  and  the  House  was  in 
thb  difficulty — either  to  reject  the  mea- 
sure altogether,  and  thereby  delay  the  be^ 
nefit  to  be  expected  from  those  clauses 
which  could  be  operative  in  removing  the 
evil,  or  to  allow  the  wliole  to  pass,  and  wait 
till  the' present  session  for  the  repeal  of  the 
objeotionsMe^clausea.  flebeingthebnov- 
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ble  iodividuol  by  whom  the  bill  was  first  io- 
trodoccd.  oow  felt  it  his  duty  to  aak  for 
kfHte  to  briDg  in  another  bill,  to  correct 
what  he  believed  woald  not  l)e  denied  to 
be  the  obnoxious  parts  of  it.     It  was  very 
natsral  la  expect  that  objections  would 
arise  and  clamour  be  excited  against  such 
a  measure  as  that  sent  down  from  the 
Lardsw    In  the  first  place,  it  gave  great 
additional  tremble  to  several  ofiicers  in  va- 
viona  departments,  to  whom  no  reward 
was  given  for  such  trouble..    It  also  cut 
off  many  suits  pending  iu  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts.    These  in  themselves  would  be 
sufficient  to  excite  a  clamour  against  any 
measure;  but  besides  this,  there  were  se- 
rions  objections  to  the  enactments  of  the 
bill  of  last  session^  which  it  should  be  his 
object  to  remove.    The  first  of  these  was 
the  number  of  oaths  required  to  be  taken 
by  the  parties  to  be  married,  and  by 
others  connected  with  them.    Many  of 
these   were  unnecessary   and  vexatious. 
The  next  was  the  necessity  which  the  bill 
enacted  of  having  extracts  from  the  bap- 
tismal registry  of  the  parties  to  be  marri^. 
That  was  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with.     Another  objectionable 
part  was  that  which  reauired  the  several 
affidavits  to  be  stamped,  which  pressed 
upon  the  poorer  classes.    Then  came  ano- 
tlier  part  of  the  bill  which  rendered  it 
inperative  on  the  clergyman  to  read  this 
voluminoaa  act  in  his  church  at  certain 
periods.    Thatt  lie  considered  unnecessary 
and   inconvenient.    Besides    these,  ^  the 
bill  went  to  take  from  certain  pectiliar 
joffis^ctions  the  power  of  granting  licen- 
ces.    Now,  he  did  not  say  that  such  a  step 
might  not  be  a  very  wise  one;  but  he 
objected  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done;  for  in  many  extensive  districts  it 
was  now  very  difficult  to  get  a  licence 
at   all.    These    were  the   general  head* 
under  which  he  thought  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  observe,  that  the  House  had 
done  right,  in  passing  the  bill  last  session. 
Since  its  enactment,  no  such  disgraceful 
ilccufreiiccs  had   been  witnessed  in  onr 
eceie«iBs%icHl  courts  as  frequently  took 
p4aoe  before.    They  had  not  seen  persons 
who  had  cohabited  together  for  several 
years  under  a  marriage,  applying  to  have 
that  contract  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
•ome  technical  inforamltty.— The  hon.  and 
leaf ncd  gentleman  then  moved,  for  leave 
to  briDf  in  ft  bffl  toalter  and  aBsend  the 
laid  act. 

Leave  was  octfotdiiigW  given* 

VOL.  VIII.  -^^^ 
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Addrsss  on  the  King's  Spbkch  at 

TUB   OpbMINO    op  IHE  SESSION.]      Mr* 

Childe  having  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  King's  Speech, 

Sir   JR.  fViUon   said,  it  was   not   hia 
intention  to  disturb  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  in  the  House- on  the  present 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  he  could  not 
suffer  that  opportunity  to  pass  without 
offering  a  few  words.    After  the  impress 
sion  which  the  powerful  address  of  hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)* 
had  produced  on  the  House  last  night,  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  trespass  on 
theirtimeformorethana  few  moments;  but, 
a  word  bad  fallen  from  a  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  last  night  which  he  thought  called  for 
some  remark.    He  had  understood   the 
right  hon.  g^tleman  to  mention  the  word 
**  neutrality.**     Now,  he  would  anxiously 
wish  to  guard  the  House  against  being  too 
confident  that  that  would  not  be  the  course 
adopted  by  this  country.     A  more  disas^ 
trons  course  could  not  be  pursued,  as  far 
as   Spain    was  concerned;   nor  one  less 
honourable  to  the  character  of  this  coun-< 
try^    If  once  that  part  were  decided  upon, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  France  from 
passing  the  Pyrenees,  and  attempting  to 
carry  into  effect  her  wicked,  and  be  would 
say,   premeditated  project?     But  if  she 
fbond  the  whole  coast  from   Bayonne  to 
Dunkirk  exposed  to  the  operations  of  our 
fleets,  she  would  be  more  cautious  how 
she  ventured  to  advance  with  a  chance 
of  our  being  actively  employed  against 
her.     He  had  no  doubt,  if  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  had  given  a  pledge  of  neutra- 
lity on  the  part  of  this  country,  that  he 
had  done  so  in  the  expectation  that  it 
could  be  rendered  valid.    That,  however, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  no  little 
difficulty.    We  should  recollect,  that  the 
approaching  oonteat  between  France  and 
Spain  would  not  be  for  a  boundary  line : 
it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
fbmser  to  pnt  down  the  constitutioo — the 
free  choice  of  the  Spanish  nation— that 
constitution  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
at  Laybach  had  declared  they  would  put 
down  wherever  they  met  it  within  their 
reach.     But  it  was  not  Spain  alone  that 
we  bod  to  look  to.     Portugal,  too,  must 
be   expected    to    be  brought   into    the 
contest.    She    also    had    a    constitution, 
which  tbe  emperor  Alexander  would  not 
recognise;  and  she  would  no  doubt  bo 
anxious   to   defend  it«    But  suppoaing 
Poitngsl  to  be  so  unwisci  and  he  would 
even  say,  so  base,  as  to  desert  Spain  in  her 
G 
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present  exigency ;  8ap)KNiins^  that  by  such 
desertion  she  were  to  add  a  force  of  50,000 
men  to  the  invading  armies — and,  as  a 
military  man  of  some  small  experience,  he 
asserted  that  the  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
Spain  by  Portn^^al  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  addition  (*f  50,000  men  to  her  in- 
▼aders«— strll  she  would  not  rescue  herself 
from  tfie  approach  of  those  dangers,  by 
which  her  ally  of  Spain  was  at  present 
menaced.    France,  reinforced  by  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  her  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  fanaticism  and  tyranny  in 
Spain,  and  assisted  by  the  exasperation 
which  the  desertion  of  Portugal  would 
have    excited    in    every    honest  Spanish 
bosom,  would  soon,  by  her  advances  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier,   render  it  neces* 
sary  for  the  Portuguese  government  to 
call  upon  the  British  cabinet  to  fulfil  the 
various  pledges  of  assistance  which  it  had 
offered  to  it.     But  was  it  only  external 
enemies  that  Portugal  had  to  fear  ?    Did 
not  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
know,  that  a  regency  of  Portugal  was 
'already  organized  in    France,    and  that 
some  of  its  agents  had  even  arrived  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  ? 
Supposing  an  army  of  the  Faith  to  be 
raised  in  Portu^l  by  the  intrigues  and 
machinations    of  this  body,  and  to  be 
backed  by  a  French  army  of  observation 
stationed  on  the  frontiers,  would  England, 
in  case  of  its  advance  hi  to  the  interior,  be 
able  to  throw  a  military  foree  into  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  with  any  chance  of 
success,  or  to  maintain  in  the  town  of 
Lisbon  the"  immense  mass  of  population 
which  would  be  cast  upon  it  by  such  an 
event  ?    True  it  waa,  that  England  had 
been    able    to  support  that    population 
during  the  last  war;  but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected^  tliat  the  supplies  for  it  were 
at  that  time  drawn  from  the  Brazils,' and 
that  no  assistance  could  now  be  expected 
from  such  a  quarter.     He  therefore  con- 
tended that,  both  in  a  political,  a  mili- 
tary, and  a  dnanciat   point  of  view,  this 
country  waa  bound  to  interfere  with  spirit 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  especially  as  by 
so  doing  she  would  only  spend  thousands 
now,  where  she  mi^ht  be  compelled  to 
spend  millions  in  future*     Nothing  could 
be  more  honourable  to  parliament,  and 
the  nutionr  in  general,  than  the  language 
which  had  been  employed  last  night  m 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.     The  annals  of  history  could 
not  show  a  more  wanton  or  a  more  wicked 
.afgression  upon  the  righu  of  iiations,  than 
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that  which  they  at  present  contemplated. 
He  said  that  the  aggression  was  wanton, 
because  every  man,  who  considered  that 
the  military  force  of  Spain,  previous  ta 
the  7th  of  July,  did  not  exceed  22,00(> 
men,  must  perceive  that  its  government 
could  entertain  no  ideas  of  foreign  con- 
quest; and  he  said  that  it  was  wicked, 
because  the  constitution  of  Spain  had! 
been  recognized,  first  of  all  by  Russia, 
and  subseauently  by  Prussia  and  Austria^ 
as  each  of  t|iem   broke  away  from  the 
chains  in  which   Buonaparte  had  bound 
them— -chains,  which    they  would  never 
have  been  able  to  have  dashed  asunder,- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  example  and 
gallant  exertions  of  that  nation,  which 
they  were  now  straining  every  nerve  to» 
reduce  to  servitude  and    vassalage.    It 
was  stated,  however,  as  one  ground   of 
justification   for  the  armed   interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that  the  authors 
of  the  late  revolution  had  stained  their 
trhimph  with  an   unnecessary  profusion 
of   human   blood.     But   he  would  ask^ 
how  far  this  assertion   was  justified  by 
fact?    It  was  known  that  much   blood 
had  been  shed  in  the  massacre  at  Cadiz* 
But,  was  it  shed  by  the  friends  or  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  ?     There  could 
be  no  dottbt  upon  that  point.     It  was  an 
undisputed  fact,  that  that  massacre  had 
been  committed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
present  system ;  and  yet,  up  to  this  day, 
no  vengeance  had  been  taken  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  that  scandalous  outrage** 
The  only  persons   who  had  been  put  to* 
death  for   offences  against    the  existing, 
constitution,  were  the  two  assassins  who- 
had  murdered  an  officer  of  the  guards  for 
discharging  his  duty  a  few  days  previous^ 
to  the  7th  of  July;   and  the  convention 
with  the  mutinous  guards,  though  made 
by   an  unauthorized    officer,    had    been 
religiously  observed.     Another  ground  of 
justification  was,  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  exhibited  a  strong  disposition 
to  secularize  the  property  of  the  church*. 
But,  if  this  were  a  sufficient  cause  for 
armed  interference,  not^even    the  allied 
sovereigns,  nor  the  pope,   nor  our  own 
government,  which  he  trusted  was  sopor 
going  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  church 
property  in  England,  would  be  safe  from 
it.     A  third  ground  was,  that  the  present 
governors  of  Spain  were,  the  creators  of 
anarchy.      Of  anarchy !     Why,   he   was 
himself  at  Paris  when  'general  Qoesada 
left  it  for  Bayonne ;  to  which  place  it  was 
avowed,  that  hie  went  for  the  express  pur^ 
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poee  of  organizing  a  counter-revolution 
fn  Spain.  On  the  road  thither  his  car- 
riage broke  down,  and  it  became  neces- 
sarjr  to  remove  from  it  the  boxes  of  gold 
which  he  had  received  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  enterprise.  Besides,  it  was  notorious 
that,  in  almost  all  the  frontier  towns  of 
France,  bands,  armed,  and  paid  by  French 
g[old,  had  been  formed,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  promoting  rebellion  in  Spain.  In 
Bavonne,  bulletins  of  the  army  of  the 
Faith  were  regularly  issued  to  the  public, 
and  a  bank  was  estabHshed,  for  the  ran- 
som of  such  as  happened  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  constitutional  party.  He 
waa  convinced,  that  the  object  of  the 
French  government,  in  undertaking  a  war 
against  the  Spanish  nation,  was  not  so 
much  to  put  down  the  rising  liberties  of 
that  country,  as  to  overthrow  the  charter 
of  its  own,  and  to  restore  the  national 
domains  to  their  original  proprietors — a 
catastrophe  which  could  never  be  pro- 
duced without  the  assistance  of  an  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  army,  even  supposing 
it  could  be  produced  with  them.  That 
such  was  the  object  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  openly  avowed  by  count 
de  JoufFroy  in  his  letter  to  the  duke  de 
Montmorency;  and  that  it  was  their 
object  to  put  down  all  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  all  liberty  of  discussion,  hud  been 
made  further  evident  by  a  declaration  of 
one  of  their  pensioned  writers,  that  it  was 
almost  a  lamentable  circumstance  that 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  inasmuch  as,  in  superseding 
'the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  it  had 
-tended  materially  to  unsettle  the  minds 
and  opinions  of  men.  Such  being  the 
intentions  of  the  despots  of  the  continent, 
it  was  the  doty  of  the  British  government 
to  come  manfully  forward  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  the  world  ;  for  they  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  should  war  be  the 
^result,  the  people  of  England  would 
gladly  support  them  in  it,  if  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  notice  in  the 
honourable  character  of  the  champions  of 
European  liberty. 

Colonel  Danies  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiments  of  independence 
which  had  been  so  generally  expressed  by 
the  House  in  the  discussion  of  the  former 
evening*  There  was  one  point,  however, 
in  which  he  differed  from  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  addressed  them  with  so 
much  spirit  at  an  early  period  of  the 
evening.  That  8;allant  officer  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  we  shoo  Id  preserve 


a  strict  neutrality,  in  case  of  a  war  break- 
ing out  between  France  and  Spain.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
such  a  neutrality  cuuld  be  preserved  by 
this  conntry,  consistently  with  honour. 
He  should  say,  that  if  France  sent  a  single 
soldier  across  the  Bidussoa,  or  firea  a 
single  cannon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Py- 
renees, we  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  blind  and  bosotted 
as  the  courtiers  were  by  whom  the  king 
of  France  was  surrounded — even  these 
men,  if  they  were  told  that  we  should 
consider  any  aggression  upon  Spain  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  ourselves,  would 
pause  before  they  ventured  to  make  it; 
If  the  people  of  France  were  made  *to  see 
that  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  Spain 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to 
the  destruction  of  liberty  among  them- 
selves, he  thought  that  the  impression 
made  upon  them  could  not  fail  to  pro* 
dace  a  corresponding  impression,  even 
upon  those  to  yvhose  hands  their  destinies 
were  at  present  confided. 

Mr.  HutchmsoHf  thongh  he  agreed  with 
every  syllable  in  the  Address,  contended, 
that  stronger  language  ought  to  have  been 
put  into  the  king*s  mouth,  in  the  present 
critical   situation   of  affairs.     Such  lan- 
guage would  have  struck  terror  into  the 
congregated  despots  of  the  canti^ient,  andl 
would  nave  shown  the  sons  of  freedom  ttt 
Spain,  that  the{>opulation  of  this  countryv 
from    the  prince  down  to  the  peaMdll, 
was  determined  to  thwart  the  designs  w^ 
their  oppressors.     The   whole  conthievt 
was  at  present  looking  up  to  the  oondudt 
of  this  country  ;    and  auch  a  declaratioli 
fromsohigh  a  quarter,  would  have  excit<4 
it  to  a  successful  opposition  against  tht 
tyrants    who  were    oppressing   it.       Hfc  ' 
hoped  DHnisters  would  be  able  to  show, 
that  not  only  had  this  country  not  joined 
at  Verona  in  the  unprincipled  aggression 
upon   Spain,    but  that  it  had    opposed 
itself  to  it  with  all   its  influence.      He 
cordially  agreed  in  every  sentiment  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Win- 
chelsea  had  last  night  expressed,  respecting 
the  iniquitous  not^a  of  the  three  great 
continental  powers.     He  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  king  advising  his  parliament  to  take 
into  consideration  the  stete  of  Ireland,  and 
to  do,  at  last,  something  to  improve  the 
habits  and   condition   of  its  inhabitanta. 
An  improvement  in  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Ireland  could  ii«i(, 
however,   be  effected   by    words    aUnvpf 
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liowev^r  oonciiiatory  they  mi^ht  be :  it 
must  be  the  result  of  great  and  salutary 
ineasures.  Amongst  those  mea^urM,  he 
should  reckon  a  fair  and  equitable  cotn- 
nintation  of  tithes,  and  the  admission  of 
the  catholic  part  of  the  population  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  from 
which  tJiey  hiid  so  long  been  shut  out. 
.   The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Friday f  February  7. 

Mabriagb  Act  Ambndmbiit  Bill,] 
»^Lord  Elienborough  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
irhich  offered  itself,  to  amend  any  defects 
that  might  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  Marriage  act  which  was  passed  last 
session*  During  the  discussions  on  the 
bill  last  year*  it  had  been  frequently  in- 
finuated,  that  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
flUK  were  only  anxious  to  carry  that  part 
of  it  which  was  retrospective  in  its  opem- 
tion.  He  had  always  denied  the  truth  of 
that  statement;  because  he  knew  that 
the  supporter*  of  the  bill  were  anxious  to 
inake  the  prospective  part  of  it  as  perfect 
as  possible.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  it  was  to  .him  a  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret, that  any  inconveniences  should  have 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  operation  of 
that  part  of  the  act.  At  the  time  the 
.question  was  agitated,  many  of  the  warm- 
est supporters  of  the  bill  imagined  that 
incqpveniences  might  result  from  it ;  but, 
knowing  that  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  remedying  those  inconve- 
niences after  an  experience  of  six  months, 
they  thought  it  advisable  that  the  measure 
■hould  pass.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
•ome  inconveniences  bad  arisen  from  the 
act  of  last  session ;  but  they  had  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  something  not 
perfectly  disinterested  at  the  bottom  of 
the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  upon 
the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  amend  the  act  of 
.  last  session  had  been  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  with  himself  and  other 
noble  lords; who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
•question.  The  first  mode  suggested  was 
•  to  recite  in  a  new  hill,  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  act  which  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  repeal;  but  it  was  considered 
that  this  would  render  the  new  act  a  mass 
of  confusion.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  different  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  Ull  which  be  iatcnded 
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to  introduce  was  of  this  nature  :  in  the 
first  clause,  all  the  prospective  part  of 
the  present  was  repealed,  except  the  first 
clause,  which  nullified  the  old  Marriajge 
act.  The  bill  then  proceeded  to  recite 
such  other  clauses  of  the  prospective  part 
of  the  present  bill  as  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  retain.  By  passing  the  act  of 
last  session,  their  lordships  had  expressed 
iheir  decision  upon  two  points;  first,  the 
principle  of  the  act ;  and  secondly,  the 
nature  of  the  securities  which  were  re- 
quired by  it.  The  principle  of  the  act 
was,  that  marriages,  when  once  solemuized, 
should  be  indissoluble ;  and  the  securitiea 
which  were  required  from  the  contracting 
parties  were  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
oaths.  The  oaths  which  would  be  re* 
quired  would  not  occupy  more  than  two 
minutes  in  reading,  and  therefote  much 
inconvenience  could  not  arise  from  them* 
A  minister  would  be  guilty  of  a  misde* 
meanor  by  marrying  parties  without  ad<» 
ministering  the  oaths  to  them,  and  the 
pnrties,  by  committing  perjury,  would 
render  themselves  obnoxious  to  all  the 
penalties  attached  to  that  crime. 

Lord  Redeidaie  said,  that  the  inconve* 
nience  of  administering  the  oaths  at  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage,  and  of 
making  that,  as  it  were,  a  psrt  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  would  be  felt  in 
populous  fMirishes,  where  several  mar* 
riages  took  place  on  the  same  day.  It 
would  be  better  to  administer  the  oaths 
previously  to  the  publication  of  the  bans  ; 
because  the  canons  required  that  clergy- 
men should  be  satisfied  that  the  partiea 
about  to  be  married  were  what  they  re^ 
presented  themselves  to  be. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had 
strongly  opposed  the  ac^t  passed  last  ses- 
sion. It  had  excited  great  clamour,  per- 
haps more  than  it  ought;  but  it  was  eri- 
dent  that  such  a  measure  could  not  fail 
to  call  forth  a  strong  expression  of  dia- 
content.  He  was  desirous  to  bestow  all 
the  attention  in  his  power  upon  the  bill 
about  to  be  introduced ;  and  all  he  asked 
for  was,  that  their  lordships  might  be  al- 
lowed sufficient  time  deliberately  to  con- 
sider every  part  of  it.  ^ 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

tSB!SaS=9 
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Monday  f  February  10. 

The  King's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.]— ^The  Speaker  reported  the  King's 
Answer  to  the  Address  as  follows ;— 
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.  ^  I  return  yott  my  warmest  thanks 
lor  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Address. — I 
receive  with  the  greatest  satisfactioo  the 
ussurance  of  your  aaaoiuious  coocur- 
r^Dce  ID  the  priociples  which  I  have  de- 
clared, aod  ia  the  objects  which  1  have 
Eecommeoded  to  your  atteution.-*!  have 
Bothiog  so  uiuch  at  heart  as  the  in- 
terests aod  welfare  of  my  peci$>le,  and 
the  raainiaiuiBg  of  this  country  at  its 
}»re8ent  eminence  among  the  nations  of 
the  world/* 

Irish  Titsss.]*— Sir  fT.  Pameli  pre- 
sented a  petitioo  Iroai  the  grand  jury  of 
Queen*s  County«  praying  for  a  commu- 
tation of  tithes»  He  saidy  he  knew  of  no 
meaMtre  more  tikely  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unfortunate  disturbsoces  which  had  ^o 
long  distnicted  his  iU-fiited  country,  than 
that  which  the  petitioners  prayed  for«  He 
had  been  informed  that  the  noble  marquis 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government,  in- 
tended to  propose  to  parliament  sooie 
specific  plan  for  effiscting  an  alteration  in 
the  tithe  system  of  Ireland.  If  that  plan 
should  fortunately  prove  successful,  he 
would  confer  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
upon  Irehiud.  As  the  manner  in  which 
tithe  was  at  present  exacted  was  produc- 
tive of  equal  inconvenience  both  to  the 
payer  and  ta  the  recover,  he  trusted  that 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  would  not  oppose 
the  attempt  which  the  noble  marquis  was 
now  making  to  reform  the  system.  He 
likewise  hoped  that  his  bon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  postpone  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  until  that 
which  was  to  be  submitted  from  the  Irish 
government  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Houi»e. 

Colonel  Trench  cordially  concurred  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  If  that 
prayer  was  grantffd,  mach  would  be  done 
towards  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land. The  present  system  of  church 
government  in  that  country  was  as  injn- 
rious  to  the  protestaiit,  as  it  was  hostile 
and  oppressive  to  the  catholic  part  of  the 
community* 

Mr.  V.  FilzgerM  fully  concurred  in 
^ery  syllable  which  had  been  said  on  this 
aubject.  Thoneh  he  conceived  the  mea^ 
sure  which  had  been  passed  last  session  to 
be  completely  inefficient  and  imprac- 
ticable, he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
cussions which  it  had  occasiooed  had 
been  of  the  greatest  service.  He  trusted 
-that  the  measure  which  government  had 
in  oo&tcmphition,  would  meet  with  that 


calm  and  attentive  consideralton  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  so  impe* 
riously  demanded. 

Mr.  Gimibum  said,  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  had,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  arrival  in  that  country,  been 
sedulously  endeavonring  to  discover  some 
mode  of  removing  the  evils  which  arose 
from  the  present  system  of  collecting 
tithes.  In  the  last  iifsttTfMi,  he  had  brought 
forward  a  measure  for  tbat  purpose ;  and 
though  it  might  not  have  been  as  efficient 
as  he  could  have  wished,  still  he  could 
not  ^in  in  condemning  it  as  the  useless 
and  impracticable  measure  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  deicribed  it  to  be.  The  sul^ 
ject  had  since  that  time  beeu  a^n  taken 
mto  the  consideration  of  the  Insh  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  trusted  that  when  he  should 
submit  it  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  found  worthy  of  its  support  and 
approbation. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  asserted,  that  a  more 
inefficient  measure  than  that  of  last  sessian 
had  never  been  passed.  Not  one  indi* 
vidual  throughout  Ireland  had  attempted 
to  takead  vantage  of  it.  As  the  declaratioai 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  were  now  of  the 
same  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature  that 
they  were  last  session,  he  trusted  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  on  no  consideration 
postpone  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thought  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  no  just  reason  to 
complain  of  the  vague  declarations  made 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  proposed 
measure  would  be  brought  forward  at  a 
period  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  to  obtain  the  fullest 
discussion  of  his  motion  upon  the  samo 
subject.  It  was  desirable  that  that 
motion  should  be  postponed,  until  the 
plan  of  the  Irish  government  had  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
give  way  upon  this  subject,  especially 
after  the  long  delays  on  the  part  of  minis* 
ters.  They,  or  thar  friends,  had  been 
twenty-five  years  in  office,  during  which 
they  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the 
admitted  evil.  It  was  this  delay  of 
remedies  that  hod  rendered  it  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  people  of  Ireland  by 
military  establishments.  It  was  now 
understood  that  the  clergy  of  Inshmd) 
altera  long  and  strong  opposition,  had 
consented  to  commute  their  tithes  for  an 
acreable  assessment.  He  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  mention  the  general  nature  of  his 
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proposition.  He  shoiild  firtt  contend, 
that  the  church  property  in  Ireland  was 
altogether  too  large-  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended :  next,  that  there 
should  be  no  overpaid  absentees  of  1,000/., 
2,000/.,  or  3,000/.  a  year,  and  starved 
curates  of  50/.  00/.  and  70/.  a  year;  but 
that  the  acting  clergyman  should  be 
allowed  enough  for  his  maintenance  as  a 
gentleman.  He  was  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  any  clergymen  who  were  noi 
resident;  and  he  should  call  upon  the 
House  to  declare  this  bim pie  proposition— 
that  the  church  property  was  set  aside  by 
the  state  for  the  mainterfunce  of  religion, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  appropriate  it  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

.  Sinking  Fund.] — Mr.  Hume,  in  rising 
to  move  that  a  series  of  6nancial  papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  should  be  printed,  was  anxious  to 
preface  his  motion  with  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  title  of  one  of  these  papers 
was,  **  An  Account  of  all  Sums  paid  over 
totheCommiitsioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  Jan.  1823 ;"  and  from  that  document 
it  appeared,  that  15,853,000/.  had  been  so 
paid  over.  The  system  was,  however, 
a  complete  fallacy.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  mere  transfer — a  paying  with  o?]e  hand, 
and  'borrowing  jvith  the  other,  without 
liquidating  any  portion  of  the  amount  of 
debt.  It  was  as  perfect  a  farce  as  was 
ever  played  oif  by  any  juggler.  As  the 
country  was  about  to  have  a  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  it  was  to  be 
lioped  that,  with  the  old  one,  this  pre- 
posterous farce  would  die.  If  they  must 
have  a  sinking  fund,  let  it  be  a  real  one, 
clearly  and  plainly  set  forth  ;  and  not  a 
mere  nominal  fund,  which  could  only 
answer  the  purposes  of  delusion. 

Mr.  Grenfeli  concurred  with  his  hon. 
friend  as  to  the  folly  of  that  system  which 
induced  government  to  lay  before  the 
House  and  tlie  country  this  most  idle  and 
unsatisfactory  account*  He  thought, 
however,  that  his  hon.  friend  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  late  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  have  stated,  that  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  pledged  himself,  that 
the  whole  of  that  system  which  his  hon. 
friend  reprobated  would  be  re-modelled  ; 
and  that  in  future,  the  account  of  the 
sinking-fund  should  consist  only  of  the 
eurpltts  of  income  over  expenditure. .  . 


Mr.  iMskington  said,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  objects  of  government  would  be 
to  bring  the  subject  of  the  linking  fund 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  system, 
and  rendering  it  more  intelligible. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Hey- 
gate)  deprecated  any  interference  with  the 
thinking  fund  system,  from  which  the 
country  had  derived  so  much  bene6t. 
The  proposition  to  enable  the  commis- 
bioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to  lend  the 
money  paid  over  to  them  for  the  service 
of  the  year,  originated  with  one  of  the 
greatest  ministers  this  country  ever  saw. 
It  had  been  approved  of  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  other 
eminent  men,  who  usually  sat  on  the  op- 
position side  of  the  House.  It  was  a 
provision  which  arose  from  an  act  of  the 
legislature  at  the  time  to  which  he  had 
alluded  ;  and  he  confessed  he  heard  with 
great  regret,  that  it  was  intended  to  de- 
part from  that  system  of  financial  arrange- 
ment which  had  rendered  the  credit  of 
this  country  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  world.  He  would  contend, 
that  the  sinking  fund,  by  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  managed,  had  enabled 
Great  Britain  to  cope  with  the  most 
powerful  enemy  that  had  ever  been  op- 
posed to  her.  The  system  had  been 
adopted  by  America,  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;  in  short,  it  had  been  acted  on  , 
wherever  there  was  any  thing  like  a  re- 
presentative government.  He  trusted, 
however  anxious  gentlemen  might  be  to 
reduce  the  taxes,  that  still  there  was  a 
spirit  in  that  House  which  would,  he  was 
going  to  say,  compel  government  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public  creditor. 

Mr.  Lvshington  said,  that  the  intention 
was  merely  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  simplify 
the  system,  and  thereby  to  render  it  more 
intelligible. 

The  lat£  King's  Library.] — Lord 
John  Ruxseli  begged  to  know  whether  it 
was  true,  that  his  majesty  meant  to  make 
a  gift  of  the  late  king's  library  to  the 
public.  If  such  were  uie  case,  it  was  a 
proceeding  well  calculated  to  streugtliea 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick  ;  and  he  wished  that  the 
high  utility  of  the  present  might  be  pre- 
served, by  its  being  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  should  make  it  generally  ac- 
cessible. It  was  a  general  complaint,  that 
the  metropolis  had  no  sufficient  public 
library ;  for  that  of  the  British  Museum 
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could  scarcely  be  deemed  public.  He 
wibbed  much  to  see  a  collectioo  so  thrown 
open  as  to  afford,  universally^  encourage 
ment  to  literature*  If  the  country  could 
Dpty  in  its  present  state,  afford  such  an 
expense,  he  trusted  that  the  object  would 
be  kept  in  view  ;  and  that  the  magnificent 
donation  now  made  would  form  the  basis 
upon  which  a  future  establishment  might 
be  raised. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  report  was  well- 
founded.  No  particular  arrangement  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  gift  had  yet  been 
made ;  but  he  doubted  not  that  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  the  noble  lord  would  be 
duly  attended  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday^  February  11. 

Irish  Yeomanrt  Corps.]  —  Mr. 
€rOuibum  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  continue  and  amend  the  acts  for  train- 
ing the  Irish  Yeomanry.  As  these  acts 
would  expire  in  a  few  weeks,  he  thought 
it  requisite  to  move  for  their  renewal  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  before  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  he 
roust  ask  the  right  hou.  secretary  whether 
the  Irish  Police  act  of  the  last  session  had 
not,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary ?  The  acts  which  it  was  now  ^in- 
tended to  renew,  were  productive  of  an 
annual  expense  of  06,000/.  As  such  was 
the  case,  it  behoved  the  House  to  look  a 
little  into  the  manner  in  which  .  these 
yeomanry  corps  were  constituted,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  kept  up. 
They  were  established  in  1798;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  services  which  they 
then  performed,  he  believed  that  since 
the  rebellion  they  had  been  productive  of 
much  positive  mischief  to  the -country. 
These  corps  generally  consisted  of  Orange- 
men ;  and  were  so  rar  from  being  useful 
in  keeping  the  peace,  that  all  the  tumults 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  arose  from  them. 
During  the  last  year,  they  had  been  called 
out  to  quell  the  disturbances  which  ex* 
isted ;  but,  instead  of  diminishing,  they 
had  absolutely  increased  them.  Indeed, 
the  formatiop  of  these  corps  had  been  a 
gross  job  from  their  coomiencement  down 
to. .  the  present  time.  By  a  paper  for 
which  he  had  moved  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  appeared,  that  ten  brigade-majors 
of  yeomanry  corps  had  retired  upon  pen- 
sions. He  was  fi^ven  to  .understand  that 
these  men  were  by  no  means  unfit  for  ser* 


vice;  and  if  that  were  the  ca$e,  ought 
they  to  be  placed  u|K>n  pensions,  either 
because  they  wished  to  retire  themselves, 
or  because  ministers  wished  to  bestow 
their  places  upon  other  of  their  depen* 
dents  ?  He  had  been  informed  that  some 
individuals  had  been  invalided,  who  were 
not  older  than  he  was,  and  who,  fortu- 
nately for  themselves,  were  in  much  better 
health.  To  place  such  men  on  die  in« 
valid  list  was  not  an  uncommon  occuh«rice 
with  the  government  of  Ireland.  An  in« 
dividual  named  Col  lis,  who,  he  under- 
stood, was  as  free  from  infirmity  as  he 
was,  and  not  more  than  45  years  of  age, 
had  been  invalided  on  a  pension,  after  tea 
years  service,  though  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  had 
a  private  fortune  of  2,000/.  a  year.  The 
expense  incurred  for  the  present  brigade 
majors  was  3,750/.  a  year ;  whilst  l,27bL 
a  year  was  paid  in  pensions  to  those  who 
had  retired,  and  so  made  way  for  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  discoveries  that  had 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  his  motion 
of  last  session,  that  an  account  should  be 
rendered  of  all  monies  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list,  previpusly  to  the  estimates  for 
the  year  being  presented  to  parliament ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  he 
had  other  discoveries  in  store  for.  them 
from  the  same  pa{)er,  each  noore  appalling 
than  the  other.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  allow  this  bill  to  pass, 
until  some  detail  was  given  of  the  services 
for  which  these  yeomanry  corps  were 
wanted. 

Mr.  Gouibum  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  explain  at  that  moment  whether.  Mr* 
CoUis  was  as  strong  or  as  infirm  as  the 
hon.  member ;  but  if  it  was  his  intentioo 
to  bring  that  grant  under  the  notice  of ' 
the  House,  he  should  be  prepared  at  a  fit 
opportunity  to  give  the  necessary  expla- 
nation regarding  it.  At  present,  he  should 
confine  himself  to  the  mere  explanatioa 
of  one  circumstance,,  namely,  how.  so 
many  brigade  majors  were  found  on  the 
list.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  number 
which  before  had  been  very  great,  wais 
reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
at  present ;  and  the  supernumeraries  were 
placed  on  the .  half-pay.  Since  that  time, 
whenever  any  vacancy  had  occurred  in 
the  brigade-majors  which  it  was  deter« 
mined  to  keep  up,  it  had  been  filled  up 
out  of  those  supernumeraries ;  ai^  there- 
fore there  was  no  ground  for  the  insinua- 
tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman. . 

Mr,  Abercrmby  said,  that  the  right 
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hoD*  tecretary^s  argument  apftetred  to  be 
this^tbat  tb^  ou^bt  to  past  this  bill 
IMMT,  and  to  consider  of  the  expense  at 
a  future  opportunity.  Now,  he  took 
tbia  to  be  tbe  wiser  course— to  consider 
of  tbe  expense  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  pass  the  bili  in  tbe  second.  In  tbe 
present  distressing  state  of  Irdand»  it  was 
Mnpoasible  to  treat  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  a  measure  wbicb  tended  to  per- 
petuate a  corpst  whose  acts  bad  been 
viewed  witb  much  anxiety,  and  not  witb- 
out  a  little  suspicion.  He  trusted  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  press  this 
newure  hastily  through  the  House, 
especially  as  tbe  attovney-general  for  Ire- 
land would,  in  a  short  time,  be  obliged  to 
bring  before  their  notice  the  present 
situation  of  that  unfortunate  country. 

Mr.  Goul&um  said,  he  could  assure 
honourable  members,  that  he  never  en- 
tertained the  slightest  intention  of  hurry- 
ing tbia  biH  through  the  House.  He  bad 
placed  it  thus  early  upon  the  table,  in 
cndsr  tbat  it  might  receive  the  fullest 
diacuasioB.  He  could  assure  the  bon. 
member  for  Calne,  tbat  tbe  time  would 
soon  come  when  the  circumstances  to 
wfakb  be  had  alluded  would  be  brought 
luidlsf  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

Bfr.  F.  Fhbigerald  condemned  the  at- 
tack made  upon  the  yeomanry  corps  of 
Ireland,  as  most  unfair  and  illiberal. 
Tbe  corps  whicb  be  bad  tbe  honour  to 
caasi— nd,  instead  of  bang  con^posed 
eitfirely  of  Orangemen,  bad  not  a  single 
Orangeman  in  it.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of 
bia  belief,  in  the  yeomanry  corps  in  the 
sottth  of  Inciandy  nine  out  of  every  tea 
■sen  wese  Catbdtcs.  In  the  county  of 
Clare  there,  was  one  corps  in  whicb  there 
were  osdy  ten  Protestants,  and  another 
wbscb  ^ere  was  not  even  one;  and 
et  to  tbafc:  corpa  tbe  governmendt  bad 

en  chiefly  indebted,  on  a  late  occasion, 
for  the  q.ttiet  of  the  county »  Unlesa  tbe 
ben.  member  intended  to  assert  that  the 
aeomansy  corps  were  altogether  useltts, 
l»  onghfcDotto  oppose  the  present  bill, 
ai  wfaicb  the  sole  object  waa  to  place 
them  onder  militacy  controU  The  super- 
aunaations  appeared-  to  him.  to  be  madb 
upon  the  best  pnncrple,.  audr  certainly 
■At  frauL  conrnpt  and  profligate  viewa. 
Tbe  koQi  membet  had  alluded  to*  the 
superannuation  of  a  migor  C6liis*  He 
eould  not  tiell  whether  these  were  twaa 
brigade. majors  of  tliat  name;  but  if  the 
major  Collis  aUnded.  to.  was  tbe  same 
iBi^br  ekiXttk  whoL  bidblMr.tha  Nnspcctor 
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of  his  corps,  he  would  till  tbe  boo. 
member  far  Aberdeen,  da&t  instead  of 
having  only  served  ten  years,  he  bad 
served  nearly  as  many  years  as  the  hon. 
member  had  stated  him  to  have  lived,  and^ 
therefore,  hi»  was  not  a  case  which  de« 
served  the  reprobation  that  had  been  cast 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  reminded  tbe  last 
speaker,  that  his  remarks  on  the  mannev 
in  which  some  yeomanry  corps  were  con- 
stituted only  applied  to  those  iu  the  south 
of  IrehiDd.  Tbe  yeomanry  force  of  Ire* 
land  amounted,  however,  to  30*000  men, 
and  of  these  20,000  were  raised  from  the 
single  province  of  Ulster.  Now,  he  woold 
contend,  that  all  the  objections  to  the 
yeomanry  corps,  arising  from  the  Orange 
mfusion  by  which  they  were  tainted, 
applied  in  full  force  to  the  yeomanry  of 
the  province  of  Ulster.  If  some  measure 
was  not  proposed  to  put  down  the  pra« 
cessions  of  the  Orange  societies,  which 
were  known  to  be  illegal,  he  should  en* 
deavour  to  add  a  daose  to  the  present 
bill,  to  prevent  the  yeomanry  from  joii>« 
ing  in  them ;  because,  alarming  as  they 
were  at  all  times,  they  became  doubly 
dangerous  when  men  with  armain  their 
hands  formed  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  the  paper  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  he  found 
this  entry—'*  Edward  Colbs,  1S6/.  having 
served  upwards  of  ten  years."  He  had 
not  served  eleven  years,  otherwise  ii 
would  have  been  so  stated. 

Mr.  Peei  denied  that  the  individual 
in  question,  or  indeed  any  other,  hact 
been  alkmed  to  retire,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  focility  to  the  appointment  of 
another  person  in  his  stead. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

RussTAN-DuTCB  LoAN.] — Mr.  Hume^ 
in  moving  for  vaiious  documents  relating 
to  the  Rusaian-Dutcb  loan,  observed,  tbat 
few  were  aware  that,  by  a  convention 
datedi  in  Mav  1815,  GwAt  Britain  agreed! 
to  pay  to  the  king  af  the  Netherlanda 
a  Voan.  of  three  nritiions  advanced  to 
Russia.  Perhaps,  therefore,  at  that  very 
moment,  the  emperor  Alexander  was  pre- 
pariag'toaiaikewar  apon  Spain,  with  the 
ibadbof  this  country.  The  consideration 
for  this  payment  was  the  possession  of  tbe 
Cape  of  €k>od  Hope  and  Demerara,  which 
had  since  cost  6r«at  Britain  about  half 
tbe  original  puiKihase-money,  and  they 
must  cdwaya  remain  a  usdess  buvden. 
He  wished-  to  kaow  what  amount  of  prin- 
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cipal  and  interest  had  becD  paid  by  this 
country  since  1815.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  ftossiblc  for  us  to  vitiate 
this  roost  impolitic  engagement;  but  if 
it  was  entered  into  under  the  implied 
condition,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
was  to  do  a1]  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  we  clearly  were  not 
bound  to  adhere  to  it ;  inasmuch  as  he 
was  now  straining  every  nerve  to  involve 
Europe  in  a  new  and  a  nefarious  war.  He 
concluded  by  moving  for  an  Account  of 
the  sums  paid  in  British  money,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Convention,  for  Priuctpal  and 
Interest  of  the  Loan,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
tarn  remaining  to  be  paid. — Ordered. 

Crown  Lands  and  Quit  Rents  in 
Ireland.] — Mr.  Hume  moved  that  a  Copy 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  respecting  the  Crown 
Lands  and  Quit  Rents  of  Ireland,  be  laid 
before  the  House.  As  he  intended  to 
submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on  the 
subject,  he  thought  that  a  copy  of  the 
commissioners*  report  should  be  laid 
before  it.  He  intended  to  submit  that 
the  whole  of  these  crown  lands  and  quit 
rents  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  If  put  up  to  sale,  he  was' 
persuaded  they  would  fetch  two  millions. 
The  hon.  member  complained,  tliat  the 
triennial  report  relative  to  woods  and 
forests,  which  ought  to  have  been  laid 
CO  the  table  last  year,  had  been  kept  back. 
It  was  intended,  he  said,  that  the  whole 
•f  the  crown  lands  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  available  for  the  public  service; 
but  at  present  they  rather  increased  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  being  wholly 
wasted  in  pensions.  He  then  moved  for 
a  Copy  of  the  said  Report ;  and  an  Account 
of  the  Sums  transferred  to  the  Three  per 
Cents,  on  account  of  the  crown  lands,  and 
also  of  the  Forfeited  Estates,  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  an  act  had 
been  passed  last  session,  to  do  the  very 
thing  with  regard  to  the  crown  lands  of 
Ireland,  which  the  hon.  member  seemed 
now  only  to  find  oat  would  be  a  conve** 
Dient  tmng.  As  for  the  measure  in- 
tended to  be  founded  on  these  papers,  it 
bad  already  been  earned  into  execution. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  aware  of  the 
act  alluded  to,  directing  the  lands  to  be 
void.  *  What  he  complamed  of  \vas,  not 
that  the  House  did  not  make  laivs  enough, 
Lilt  Hiat  they  were  not  executed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

VOL.  VUI. 


Vice-Treasurer  op  Ireland.] <- Mr; 
f/tcme  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  exchequers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  been  consolidated  and  united 
some  years  ago.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  same  plan  should  not  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  departments,  as 
was  now  the  case  with  Scotland.  A  paper 
laid  upon  the  table  last  year  showed  the 
enormous  salaries  of  an  immense  number 
of  persons  dependent  upon  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  expense  might  be  saved,  if  the 
system  he  recommended  were  adopted. 
He  should  hereafter  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position to  remove  the  lord  lieutenancy^ 
and  all  offices  connected  with  it,  to 
London.  He  was  anxious,  particularly, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
office  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  a  useless 
expense  of  between  7,000/.  and  8,000/.  it 
year,  and  for  which  nothing  was  done. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  filled 
that  sinecure  passed  half  his  time  in  that 
House,  voting  for  ministers,  and  one 
quarter  of  it  in  Derry  ;  devoting  scarcely 
a  month  in  the  year  to  the  public  service. 
In  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  vice- 
treasurer-ship,  he  felt  assured  of  the  sup^ 
port  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  ministry  ; 
but  above  all,  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  had  declared  this 
a  most  needless  and  expensive  appoint- 
ment. He  would  move  for  Copies  of  any 
Correspondence  between  the  Chief  Secret 
tary  for  Ireland  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  respecting  the  office  of  Vice* 
treasurer. — Ordered. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  February  12. 

Foreign  Trade  or  the  CouNtRT.] 

— Mr.  fV all  act  rose,  in  pursuance  of  no^ 
tice,  to  move  for  the  revival  of  the  com- 
mittee of  last  session,  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  aud  improving 
the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  country.  He 
made  this  motion  not  merely  upon  the 
general  ground,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  likely  to  receive  important 
advnntilgea  from  the  labours  bf  such  a 
committee,  but  also  upon  a  spe<^ial  rea<* 
son,  arising  out  of  the  cirevmstanett 
under  which  the  committee  had  separated 
at  the  closeof  last  icefsion.  He  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  recollect,  that  whed 
the  dock  system  was  first  established  iit 
this  country,  certain  exclusive  privileges 
were  granted  to  those  who  expended  theif 
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capital  in  promoting  it.  Those  privileges, 
however,  were  «nly  granted  for  o  limited 
period,  and  many  of  them  were  about  to 
expire.  The  first  to  expire  were  those 
granted  to  the  West  India  Dock  Gora- 
piiny ;  and  that  body,  contemplating 
their  approaching  expiration,  had  pre- 
sented H  petition  to  parliament,  praying 
for  their  further  continuance.  That 
petition  had  been  met  by  otliers,  of  which 
the  prayer  was  dirvctly  the  reverse;  and 
these  conflicting  petitions  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  considerution  of  the  com- 
mittee ufion  foreign  trade.  The  com- 
mittee, feeling  the  importance  of  the 
question,  not  merely  as  it  related  to  Indi- 
vid uulFr  but  also  as  it  affected  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  suspend  the 
examination  of  the  subject  upon  which 
they  were  then  engnged,  and  to  devote 
their  attention  te  the  inquiry  which  the 
Houi-e  had  entrusted  to  its  care.  In  con- 
sequence, they  prosecuted  that  inquiry 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  collected  all  the 
evidence  which  was  material  to  it.  By 
the  time,  liowevcr,  that  such  evidence  was 
collected,  the  session  was  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  committee  then 
felt  that  they  had  neither  time,  nor  indeed 
(owing  to  many  members  having  left 
town)  Dumbers  suffioient  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion upon  it,  that  was  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory  either  to  the  House,  or  to  the 
nation  in  general.  That-  consideration 
led  them  to  defer  the  delivery  t)f  their 
opinion  to  the  present  session,  when  they 
trusted  that  they  should  be  re-appointed  ; 
and  when  they  were  more  likely  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Such,  then, 
was  the  situatior»  in-  which  the  question 
rested  at  present.  Evidence  had  been 
collected  and  materials  for  decision  had 
been  prepared  :  it  reimiiued  only  for  the 
House  to  place  the  committee  once  more 
in  such  a  situation  as  would  enable  it  to 
give,  and  the  House  to  receive,  the  opi- 
nions which  it  had  derived  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject- 
Having  stated  this  special  ground  for  the 
fe-appointment  of  the:  committee^  he 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  ent^r  into  any 
or  the  general  grounds.  The  principal 
objects  to  which  the  committee  ha<l  direct- 
fd  its  attention  were  well  known  to  the 
Bouse;  the  course  of  its  inquiries  was 
also  known ;  and  the  result  of  them  had 
been  in  some  instances  brought  before  rt 
ID  a  legislative  shape.     Neither  did  he  feel 
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it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  de-* 
tailed  account  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
country  :  indeed,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  materials  for  such  a  discussion,  were 
not  in  his  possession.  Still,  in  bringinj^ 
forward  a  motion  like  the  present,  he 
could  not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Hou^e  to  the  very  different  situation 
in  which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
now  stood,  from  that  in  which  it  stood  ut 
the  time  when  this  committee  was  fir»t 
appointed.  At  that  time,  great  distress 
pervaded  the  nation,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  despondency  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  society.  The  general  export  of 
the  country  in  the  four  years  from  1815 
to  1819,  had  decreased  14  millions  in 
official  value;  and  he  took  the  official 
rather  than  the  actual  value,  because  the 
official  value  was  the  measure  of  quantity, 
and  because  it  was  from  quantity  that  the 
best  measure  was  derived  of  the  employ- 
ment afforded  to  the  different  classes  of 
the  Community.  In  the  year  from  the 
5th  Jan.  1819,  to  the  5th  Jan.  1820,  the 
export  trade  fell  no  less  than  11  mil- 
lions ;  and  in  looking  at  that  part  of  it 
which  was  more  completely  of  Briti>h  and 
Irish  manufacture,  he  found  that  the  dif- 
ference in  four  years,  was  8,414,711/.; 
'and  that  in  the  year  from  5th  Jan.  IS^O, 
to  5th  Jan.  1821,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
8,929,629/1  Nobody,  therefore,  could  be 
surprised,  that  at  that  period  the  industr]^ 
of  the  country  api^eared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  depression  —  that  our  manu- 
facturers were  most  of  them  unemployed—* 
that  our  agriculturists  were  many  ot'theca 
embarrassed — and  that  the  country,  to 
use  a  phrase  which  an  hon»  friend  of  his 
had  employed  in  presenting  a  petitiou 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  exhibited 
all  the  appearance  of  a  dying  nation. 
Though  the  comiitioh  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was  not  at  present  as  fiivourable 
as  he  could  wish,  still  it  whs  most  satis- 
factory to  him  to  state,  that  not  only 
did  the  exports  of  last  year  exceed 
those  of  all  the  years  to  which  he  had 
just  been  alludiug,  but  also  those  of 
the  most  flourishing  year  whieh  the  couo* 
try  had  known  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  In  all  the  material  articles,  there 
had  beeu  a  considerable  increase.  The 
export  of  cotton  had  increased  10  per 
cent ;  of  hardware^  17  per  cent ;  of  linens, 
12  per  cent;  and  of  woollens,  13  \\ef 
cent ;  and  the  aggregate  exports  of  1822 
exceeded  tho>e  of  1820,  by  20  per  cent; 
and  those  of  1821,  by  7  per  cent;,  not* 
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withtUnd'ing  a  deductioo  was  to  be  made 
from  the  exports  of  one  greut  article, 
refined  sugary  owing  to  a  prohibitory 
decree  of  Russia,  amounting  at  leant 
to  85  per  cent.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  export  trade  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  he  did  not  know  that  any 
stronger  reason  could  be  given  for  the  re- 
vival jjf  the  committee  on  foreign  trade, 
than  that  which  the  flourishing  state  of 
that  trade  naturaHy  sug^^ested.  It  could 
not  fiiil  to  strike  the  observation  of  every 
member,  that  we  held  that  trade  at  the 
present  moment  upon  a  very  different  te- 
nure from  that  upon  which  we  held  it 
during  the  war.  AX  that  time,  we  were 
almost  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
had  any  foreign  trade  :  at  present,  we  had 
to  stand  against  the  competition  of  every 
other  nation ;  and,  happy  was  he  to  per- 
ceive, that  we  could  stand  against  it  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  To  make  that 
prospect  even  more  satisfactory,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  institute  re- 
vision of  our  commercial  system,  to  re- 
move the  greater  part  of  our  prohibitory 
laws  and  restrictions,  and  to  put  ourselves 
id  a  situation  that  wouid  enable  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  chances  and  contin- 
gencies which  the  state  of  the  world  seemed 
ready  to  o)>en  to  the  commercial  skill  and 
enterprise  of  England.  On  many  of  the 
subjects  which  had  been  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  opinions  of  the  committee  had 
been  declared  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
had  adopted  such  measures  upon  them  as 
seemed  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  there  had  not  yet  been 
sufficient  time  for  the  country  to  reap  any 

freat  benefits  from  those  measures,  there 
ad  still  been  sufficient  time  to  show,  that 
none  of  the  evils  which  it  was  predicted 
would  ariiie  from  them,  had  been  realized. 
Whilst  they  had  released  the  navioratioo 
laws  from  the  mass  of  nseless  legislation  by 
which  they  had  been  formerly  incumbered, 
it  was  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  country  had  not  at  all  dimi- 
niblied,  and  that  the  effects  which,  it  had 
been  confidently  stated,  would  occur  with 
regard  to  one  particular  branch  of  our 
trade  had  by  no  means  taken  place.  He 
bad  had  a  papt^r  recently  placed  in  his 
hands,  which  showed,  that  instead  of  the 
Levaut  trade  coming  through  Holland  into 
the  ports  of  this  country,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted, English  vessels  were  now  actually 
exporting  articles  of  that  trade  from  Bri- 
tish porU  to  those  of  Holland.    They  had 
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likewise  been  told,  that  the  Norway  trade, 
as  also  that  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, would  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  if  the 
measures  proposed  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    They  had  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and,  from  information  which  he 
had  received,  he  could  assert  that  the  Nor- 
way trade  had  actually  increased  in  the 
last  year ;  that  debts  there  which  had  been 
thought  desperate  had  recently  been  re- 
covered ;    and  that  the  North  American 
trade  had  been  extended,  instead  of  un- 
dergoing the  diminution  which  had  been 
so  loudly  threatened. — The  committee  had' 
also  been  instructed  to  look  at  the  great 
question  of  opening  further  facilities  to 
our  commerce  with  the  east.     They  had 
consequently  taken  it  into  their  considera-' 
tion,  and  had  offered  their  opinions  upon  it 
to  the  House,  which  were  found  to  concur 
with  those  formed  by  a  committee  of  the 
other  house  of  parliament,  that  had  been 
deliberating  upon  the  same  subject.     The 
advantages  which  had   been   anticipated 
from  the  measures  which  the  committee' 
had    proposed   to    the   House,  had    not 
proved  so  great  as  had  been  expected; 
but  still  considerable  advantage  had  beei^ 
derived  from  allowing  English  ships,  of  a 
certain  burden,  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  foreign  ships,  and  to  sail  di- 
rect from  our  ports  to  India.     The  com- 
mittee was  desirous  that  the  same  privi- 
lege should  be  extended  to  all  descriptions 
of  ships,  but  they  could  not  recommend 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted,  as  they 
were  bound  down  by  a  specific  act  of  par-' 
liament,  which,  in  common  fairness  to  the 
East  India  company,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
fringed.    He  trusted,  however,  that  that 
great  body,  which  received  so  much  be- 
nefit from  the  act  in  question,  would,  at 
an   early  period  evince,  a  disposition   to 
make  some  concession  from  its  strict  rights 
to  the  general  good  of  the  coormunity.*— > 
The  last  subject  on  which  the  committee 
was  instructed  to  inquire,  was  the  bur- 
dens   imposed  on   the  shipping  of  the 
country.     That  subject  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the   committee;   and  he  felt' 
great  pleasure  in  now  returning  his  thanks 
to  one  great  corporation  for  the  alacrity 
and  zeal  with  which  it  had  carried  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  intp 
effect.     In  consequence  of  foreign  ships 
being  placed  more  nearly  upon  a  footing 
with  our  own,  many  of  them  had  already 
sought,  in  dangerous  weather^  a  shelter 
in  our  ports ;  and,  if  one  of  the  many 
vessels  which  had  formerly  been  scared 
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capital  ib  promoting  it.  Those  prinlej^et, 
liowf'ver,  were  «nly  granted  for  o  I'miited 
period,  and  many  of  them  were  about  to 
expire.  The  first  to  expire  were  those 
granted  to  the  Wfst  India  Dock  Goni- 
pnny ;  and  that  body,  contomplatiD^ 
their  approarhin^  expiration,  had  pre- 
sented H  petition  to  parliament,  praying 
for  their  further  continuance.  That 
petition  had  been  met  by  others,  of  which 
the  prayer  was  directly  the  reverse;  and 
these  conflicting  petitions  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  foreign  trade.  The  com- 
mittee, feeling  the  importance  of  the 
question,  not  merely  as  it  related  to  indi- 
vicfuals^  but  also  as  it  affected  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  suspend  the 
examination  of  the  subject  upon  which 
they  were  then  engaged,  and  to  devote 
their  attention  te  the  inquiry  which  the 
Hotti-e  had  entrusted  to  its  care.  In  con- 
sequence, they  prosecuted  that  inquiry 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  collected  all  the 
evidence  which  was  material  to  it.  By 
the  time,  liowei'cr,  that  such  evidence  was 
collected,  the  session  was  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  committee  then 
felt  that  they  had  neither  time,  nor  indeed 
(owing  to  many  members  having  left 
town)  numbers  sufficient  to  offer  an^  opi- 
nion upon  it,  that  was  likely  to  prove 
satisfactcMy  either  to  the  House,  or  te  the 
nation  in  general.  That  consideration 
led  them  to  defer  the  delivery  of  their 
opinion  to  the  present  session,  when  they 
trusted  that  they  should  be  re-appointed  ; 
and  when  they  were  more  likely  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Such,  then, 
was  the  situation  ia  which  the  question 
rested  at  present.  Evidence  had  been 
collected  and  materials  fot  decision  had 
been  prepared  :  it  remained  only  for  the 
House  to  place  the  committee  once  more 
in  such  a  situation  as  would  enable  it  to 
give,  and  the  House  to  receive,  the  opi- 
nions which  it  had  derived  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  »ttbject.— 
Having  stated  this  special  ground  for  the 
fe-dppointment  of  the:  committeey  he 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  i^eoeral  grouods.  The  principal 
objects  to  which  the  committee  ha<l  direct- 
ed its  attention  were  well  known  to  the 
Bouse ;  the  course  of  its  inquiries  was 
also  known ;  and  the  result  of  them  had 
been  in  some  instances  brought  before  it 
10  a  legislat  ive  shape.    Neither  did  he  fed 
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it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  dc 
tailed  account  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
country  :  indeed,  at  the  present  momeut, 
the  materials  for  such  a  discussion,  were 
not  in  his  pos^essionr  Still,  in  bringing 
forward  a  motion  like  the  present,  he 
could  not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  verv  different  situation 
in  which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
now  stood,  from  that  in  which  it  stood  ut 
the  time  when  this  committee  was  fir»t 
appointed*  At  that  time,  great  distress 
pervaded  the  nation,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  despondency  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  society.  The  general  export  of 
the  country  in  the  four  years  from  1815 
to  1819,  had  decreased  14  millions  in 
official  value;  and  he  took  the  official 
rather  than  the  actual  value,  because  the 
official  value  was  the  measure  of  quantity, 
and  because  it  was  from  quantity  that  the 
best  measure  was  derived  of  the  employ- 
ment afforded  to  the  different  classes  of 
the  Community.  In  the  year  from  the 
5th  Jan.  1819,  to  the  5th  Jan.  1820,  the 
export  trade  fell  no  less  than  11  mil- 
lions ;  and  in  looking  at  that  part  of  it 
which  was  more  complt^tely  of  British  and 
Irish  manufacture,  he  found  that  the  dif- 
ference in  four  years,  was  8,414,711/.; 
'and  that  in  the  year  from  5th  Jan.  1820, 
to  5th  Jan.  1821,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
8,929,029/:  Nobody,  therefore,  could  be 
surprised,  that  at  that  period  the  industr]^ 
of  the  country  ap[  eared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  depression  —  that  our  manu- 
facturers were  most  of  them  unemployed— 
that  our  agriculturists  were  many  ot' them 
embarrassed — and  that  the  country,  to 
Ui<e  a  phrase  which  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
had  employed  in  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  exhibited 
all  the  appearance  of  a  dying  nation. 
Though  the  comiitioh  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was  not  at  present  as  favourable 
as  he  could  wish,  still  it  was  most  satis- 
factory to  him  to  state,  that  not  only 
did  the  exports  of  last  year  exceed 
those  of  all  the  years  to  which  he  had 
just  been  alluding,  but  also  those  of 
the  most  flourishing  year  whieh  the  coun* 
try  had  known  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  in  all  the  material  articles,  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase.  The 
export  of  cotton  had  increased  10  per 
cent ;  of  hardware^  17  per  cent ;  of  linens, 
12  per  cent;  and  of  woollens,  13  per 
cent;  and  the  aggregate  exports  of  1823 
exceeded  tho>e  of  1820,  by  20  per  cent; 
and  those  of  1821  >  by  7  per  ceQt;.not^ 
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withstanding  a  deduction  was  to  be  made 
from  the  exports  of  one  great  article, 
refined  sugar,  owing  to  a  prohibitory 
decree  of  Russia,  amounting  at  leant 
to  85  per  cent.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  export  trade  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  he  did  not  know  that  any 
stronger  reason  could  be  given  for  the  re- 
vival 5?f  the  committee  on  foreign  trade, 
than  that  which  the  flourishing  state  of 
that  trade  natnniHy  sugf^ested.  It  could 
not  Alii  to  strike  the  observation  of  every 
member,  that  we  held  that  trade  at  the 
present  moment  upon  a  very  different  te- 
ntire  from  that  upon  which  we  held  it 
during  the  war.  At.  that  time,  we  were 
almost  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
had  any  foreign  trade  :  at  present,  we  had 
to  stand  against  the  competition  of  every 
other  nation ;  and,  happy  was  he  to  per- 
ceive, that  we  could  stand  against  it  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  To  make  that 
prospect  even  more  satisfactory,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  institut^^  re- 
vision of  oar  commercial  system,  to  re- 
move the  greater  part  of  our  prohibitory 
laws  and  restrictions,  and  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  situation  that  would  enable  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  chances  and  contin- 
gencies which  the  sta4e  of  the  worid  seemed 
ready  to  o|>en  to  the  commercial  skill  and 
enterprise  of  England.  On  many  of  the 
subjects  which  had  been  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  opinions  of  the  committee  had 
been  declared  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
had  adopted  such  measures  upon  them  as 
seemed  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  there  had  not  yet  been 
sufficient  time  for  the  country  to  reap  any 

freat  benefits  from  those  measures,  there 
ad  still  been  sufficient  time  to  show,  that 
none  of  the  evils  which  it  was  predicted 
would  arise  from  them,  had  been  realized. 
Whilst  they  had  released  the  navigation 
laws  from  the  mass  of  useless  legislation  by 
which  they  had  been  formerly  incumbered, 
tt  was  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  country  had  not  at  all  dimi- 
niblied,  and  that  the  effects  which,  it  had 
been  confidently  stated,  would  occur  with 
regard  to  one  particular  branch  of  our 
trade  had  by  no  means  taken  place.  He 
bad  had  a  paper  recently  placed  in  his 
hands,  which  showed,  that  instead  of  the 
Levant  trade  coming  through  Holland  into 
the  ports  of  this  i^untry,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted, English  vessels  were  now  actually 
exporting  articles  of  that  trade  from  Bri- 
tish pons  to  thofe  of  Holland.    They  had 
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likewise  been  told,  that  the  Norway  trade, 
as  also  that  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, would  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  if  the 
measures  proposed  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    They  had  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and,  from  information  which  he 
had  received,  he  could  assert  that  the  Nor- 
way trade  had  actually  increased  in  the 
last  year ;  that  debts  there  which  had  been 
thought  desperate  had  recently  been  re- 
covered;   and  that  the  North  American 
trade  had  been  extended,  instead  of  un- 
dergoing the  diminution  which  had  been 
so  loudly  threatened. — The  coroniiiteehad 
also  been  instructed  to  look  at  the  great 
question  of  opening  further  facilities  to 
our  commerce  with  the  east.     They  had- 
consequently  taken  it  into  their  considera-' 
tion,  and  had  offered  their  opinions  upon  it 
to  the  House,  which  were  found  to  concur 
with  those  formed  by  a  committee  of  the 
other  house  of  parliament,  that  had  been 
deliberating  upon  tlie  same  subject.     The 
advantages  which  had   been   anticipated 
from  the  measures  which  the  committee 
had    proposed   to    the   House,  had    not 
proved  so  great  as  had  been  expected; 
but  still  considerable  advantage  liad  beei^ 
derived  from  allowing  English  ships,  of  a 
certain  burden,  to  be  placed  on  the  snme 
footing  with  foreign  ships,  and  to  sail  di- 
rect from  our  ports  to  India.     The  com- 
mittee was  desirous  that  the  same  privi- 
lege should  be  extended  to  all  descriptions 
of  ships,  but  they  could  not  recommend 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted,  as  thej 
were  bound  down  by  a  specific  act  of  par-' 
liament,  which,  in  common  fairness  to  the 
East  India  company,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
fringed.    He  trusted,  however,  that  that 
great  body,  which  received  so  much  be- 
nefit from  the  act  in  question,  would,  at 
an   early  period  evince,  a  disposition   to 
make  some  concession  from  its  strict  rights 
to  the  general  good  of  the  community. — 
The  last  subject  on  which  the  committee 
was  instructed  to  inquire,  was  the  bur- 
dens   imposed   on   the  shipping  of  the 
country.     That  subject  had  not  been  neff-' 
lected  by  the   committee;   and  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  now  returning  his  thanks 
to  one  ffreat  corporation  for  the  alacrity 
and  zeal  with  which  it  had  carried  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  int^ 
effect.     In  consequence  of  foreign  ships 
being  placed  more  nearly  upon  a  footing 
with  our  own,  many  of  them  had  already 
sought,  in  dangerous  weather^  a  shelter 
in  onr  ports ;  and,  if  one  of  the  many 
vesaelf  which  had  fbrmerty -been  aeared 
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ffoiq  our  coasts  by  the  heavy  dutiet  which 
tbev  had  to  pay  on  entering  our  harbours, 
bad  been>  or  snould  be,  saved  from  ship- 
wreck by  such  an  alteration  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  amply  repaid.  Valuable 
as  all  the  measures  to  which  he  had  been 
alluding  had  proved  to  the  country,  they 
were  not  more  valuable  than  the  declara- 
tions which  they  had  elicited  from  the 
government  and  from  the  House,  of  the 
leal  principles  on  which  they  thought  that 
British  commerce  ought  to  rest ;  namely, 
t^.at  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
restrictive  system  of  commerce,  and  to 
adopt  one  more  liberal  in  its  nature 
and  more  beneficial  to  the  intercourse 
of  foreign  nations  with  this  country. 
Those  declarations  bad  had  their  full 
weight  both  at  home  and  abroad :  they 
had  already  made  several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  more  liberal  in  their  commercial 
restrictions :  many  countries  had  already 
placed  English  ships  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  own,  and  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  act  towards  us,  on  a  system  of 
complete  reciprocity.  He  was  convinced 
that  we  could  adopt  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity with  perfect  safety  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  country.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  he 
trusted,  that  in  a  short  time  the  country 
would  have  none  also.  He  was  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  struggle  at  every  step  in  their  endea- 
vours to  arrive  at  a  free  trade — difficulties 
which  arose,  not  merely  from  old  and  an- 
tiquated prejudices,  which,  he  trusted, 
would  gradually  fade  away;  but  also 
from  a  morbid  sensibility  incident  to  the 
manufacturers  of  this,  and,  he  believed,  of 
every  other  country,  which  induced  them 
tp  believe,  that  every  advantage  granted 
to  the  foreigner  was  a  positive  injury  to 
themselves.  He  was  as  much  alive  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  manufacturer  as  any 
qian  could  be ;  but,  in  discussing  a  great 
question  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  he  must  be  con- 
vinced, before  he  was  persuaded  to 
yield  to  their  remonstrances,  that  it 
was  a  real  danger  which  they  feared, 
and  not  a  mere  idle  alarm  or  vibionary 
apprehension.  He  therefore  trusted, 
that  while  the  House  showed  a  readi- 
ness to  give  the  protection  that  was  at 
all  times  due  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country,  it  would  also  r^ 
member  its  duty  to  the  nation  at  large, 
apd  to  the  commercial,  int^reMs  of  the  I 
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whole  community.— The  right  boo.  gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving,  **  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consi« 
der  of  the  means  of  maintaining  and  im* 
proving  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country." 

Mr.  Baring  rose  to  acknowledge  the. 
obligations  which  the  trade  of  the  country 
owed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
merits  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
fully  appreciated  by  the  merchants  of 
London.  There  was  but  one  opinion 
amongst  them,  and  that  was,  that  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  all  the  exertions  of  all  its  furmer 
presidents  were  not,  when  united,  equal 
to  those  which  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  alone,  during  the 
time  l>e  had  tilled  that  office  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself  and  so  much  advantage 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Ricardo  rose  for  the  purpose  off 
paying  his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  merile 
of  the  ri;>ht  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  so 
lateUtt  I  led  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
Boardof  Trade.  He  would  say  this ;  that, 
much  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plans 
had  benefitted  the  commerce  of  the 
contnry,  they  would  have  benefitted  it 
still  more,  had  all  of  them  been  fully  car-> 
ried  into  effect.  They  had  met,  however* 
with  too  many  obstacles  from  interests 
that  were  hostile  to  his  improvements ; 
and,  though  he  regretted  the  circum- 
stance much,  he  must  still  observe,  that 
those  interests  ought  to  be  tenderly  dealt 
with.  He  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to 
make  a  compensation  to  any  parties  who 
might  be  injured  by  the  alteration,  than 
to  persist  in  a  system  which  was  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large.  He  had 
heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  very 
liberal  speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  made  that  evening ;  nor  was  it 
with  less  satisfaction  that  he  had  heard 
bis  flattering  account  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  country.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  exports  were  greater  now  than  they 
had  been  during  the  most  flourishing 
year  of  the  war.  It  ought  likewise  to  be 
stated,  that  during  the  war  our  great 
foreign  exports  went  to  meet  our  great 
foreign  expenditure  ;  whereas  at  present 
we  received  valuable  returns  for  every 
thing  we  exported.  In  looking  at  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  it  was  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  amid  the  gloom  and 
distress  in  which  the  agricultural  interest* 
were  involved,  its  foreign  commerce  was 
iu  ft  flsurishiog  conditioD.    He  wst  snrs 
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that  it  must  be  the  wish  of  all  who  beavd 
hiiii»  that  it  might  long  go  on,  probper^ 
ioff  ^d  to  prosper.  His  ouly  reason  for 
rifling  was  to  bear  hia  testimony  to  the  ez^ 
traordinary  merits  of  the  right  hon.'geDtle- 

OMD. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  express  his  deep  re- 
gret that  the  country  was  likely  to  lose 
the  services  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  had 
devoted  his  attention  so  beneficially  to 
the  public.  If  ministers  had  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  as  much  at  heart,  as 
the  making  a  provision  for  their  friends, 
they  would  have  contrived,  in  some  way, 
to  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  had 
most  fortunately,  of  late  become  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  the  iuterest  of  the 
state  was  involved  in  the  interests  of  indi- 
▼idualsy  and  the  labours  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  applied  to  carry  this 
principle  into  effect.  It  was,  therefore, 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  he  was  pom- 
fielled  by  circumstances  to  retire  from  his 
■ituation. 

Mr.  Secretarjr  Canmng  cordially  agreed 
io  what  had  lust  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Aoerdeen.  He  regretted,  as 
ipach  as  any  man,  that  any  circumstances 
should  have  occurred  to  induce  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  aid  from  nis 
majesty's  government.  What  those  cir- 
cumstances were  was  not  perhaps  a  fit 
sobject  for  discussion :  he  could  only  say, 
that  there  was  no  member  of  the  govern- 
ment who  did  not  join  with  him  in  appre- 
ciating most  highly  the  talents  of  the  co- 
adjutor they  were  about  to  lose.  Thoueh 
feelings  of  delicacy  might  induce  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  relinquish  the  situation  he 
DOW  held,  no  effort  would  be  left  untried, 
on  the  part  of  the  king's  government,  to 
replace  him  in  an  office  equal  to  his  high 
abilities  and  eminent  services. 

The  committee  was  then  re-appointed. 

Courts  op  Justice  iv  Ireland^ 
Chief  Baron  O'Gradt.] — Mr.  Spring 
Bice  requested  the  attention  of  the  House 
while  he  brought  before  it  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  iiQportance.  He  all uded  to  the 
admmistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and 

Sarticularly  the  charges  contained  in  the 
th  and  11th  reports  of  the  commissioners 
%f  inquiry  against  chief  baron  O'Grady. 
He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
Ibis  great  question  at  the  present  mo- 
wmxkU  He  would  now  only  state  spe- 
cifically what  had  been  done  on  this  sub* 
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ject,  and  ask  the  government,  vrhat  coui 
was  by  them  intended  to  be  pursued  re- 
garding it  ?  In  1814,  hit  right  hon« 
friend,  the  member  for  Waterford,  moved 
an  address  to  the  crown  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  Very 
few  parliamentary  efforts  reflected  mqre 
honour  on  their  author.  Few  public  mep 
had  been  able  to  do  more  eood  to  their 
country  than  his  right  hon.  friend  had  by 
this  single  motion,  and  he  would  add,  ia 
perfect  sincerity  that,  as  far  as  govern- 
ment was  concerned  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  inquiry,  and  with  regard  to  the  selec* 
tion  of  commisfioners,  it  had  deserved  well 
of  the  couutry.  A  more  painful  duty 
could  hardly  be  imposed  upon  men,  nor 
could  any  set  of  men  have  performed  it 
in  a  more  fearless  or  uncompromising 
manner  than  these  commissioners  had 
done.  In  April  1821,  a  report  was  mtdt 
from  these  gentlemen,  reflecting  very 
seriously  on  the  chief  baron  of  IrelanoL 
That  learned  lord  was  thereby  involved 
in  charges  of  the  gravest  importance;  for 
they  went  the  length  of  imputing  to  him 
that,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as  • 
judge,  he  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  ots 
the  suitors  in  his  court,  in  taking  as  feet 
mote  than  was  due,  or  that  which  waa 
not  due  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  Id 
June  1821,  he  (Mr.  Rice)  brought  this 
subject  before  parliament,  and  he  then 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The 
noble  marquis  (Londonderry)  then  the 
organ  of  government  in  that  House,  asked 
him  to  suspend  his  measures,  and  pro* 
mised  to  bring  the  subject  forward  in  an* 
other  shape.  At  a  future  time  a  select 
committee  was  appointed,  to  which  the 
whole  subject  was  referred.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  this  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  the  noble 
marquis.  The  report  of  that  committee 
(of  which  two  of  the  ministers  were 
members),  was  not  conclusive  on  all  the 
points  of  inquiry.  They  required  more 
information  to  arrive  at  a  decisive  judg» 
ment.  The  noble  marquis  pledged  him* 
self,  that  the  subject  should  be  referred 
to  the  competent  authorities  in  Irelond* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
the  subject  was  a^ain  referred  to  the  same 
commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  made  an- 
other  report.  These  documents  were  noir 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  The  charges* 
it  should  be  femembered»  were  against  • 
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high  judicial  penonage,  and  were  pre- 
ferred by  a  commiftsiuD  of  le^  inquiry 
issued  by  governinent,  under  a  parlia- 
mentary authority.  To  these  charges  the 
lord  chi6f  baron  had  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  the  parties  had  joined  issue  on  that 
plea.  During  the  laxt  sesbion  he  (Mr.  S. 
Rice)  had  given  notice  that  he  would 
bring  this  inifxirtant  subject  before  |>ar* 
liament,  and  he  was  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  ful6l  his  engagement.  But  such  a 
proceeding  ought  not  fairly  to  be  cast  on 
any  one  individual.  Government  ou^ht 
to  interfere.  They  ought  not  to  stand  by 
as  a  neutral  party  in  this  great  question. 
Either  they  ought  to  protect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  judge,  from  the  attack  of  ihe 
commissioners,  or  thev  ought  to  protect 
the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
abuses  of  an  unworthy  depository  of 
judicial  power.  If  the  chief  baron  was 
correct  in  his  assertions,  the  comuiit^sioners 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  gang  of  calum- 
niators, not  as  a  reputable  body  of  im- 
partial judges.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  commissioners  were  correct  in  their 
charges,  then  the  chief  baron  was  unBt  to 
continue  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  ought  forthwith  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  bench  which  he  disgraced.  There 
never  was,  he  believed,  a  more  important 
subject  submitted  to  parliament.  The 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  ought  not  to 
be  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  indi- 
vidual. The  Irish  government  had  lately 
undertaken  the  task  of  revising  the  libts 
of  the  magistracy  ;  an  act  for  which  every 
lover  of  his  country  felt  grateful,  though 
perhaps  it  was  valuable  rather  for  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  reform,  than 
for  the  mode  in  which  that  principle  was 
carried  into  practice.  However,  having 
admitted  the  principle,  that  unworthy 
magistrates  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
trusts  they  could  not  execute,  was  the 
government  prepared  to  have  it  said,  that 
while,  with  much  of  parade  and  affec- 
tation, they  struck  off  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt magistrates,  whose  principal  fault 
was  probably  their  folly,  more  exalted 
offenders,  on  whose  character  and  con« 
duct  the  highest  interests  of  society  were 
dependant,  should  be  passed  by,  not  only 
without  punishment,  but,  as  far  as  minis- 
ters were  concerned,  without  accusation  ? 
The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  was 
DOW  proceeding' in  its  rcbcarches.  It  had 
cost  upwards  of  100,000/.  of  public 
money.    If  all  this  money  was  Dot  actually 
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wasted  ;  if  the  reports  of  that  commission' 
were  to  be  coi.sidered  as  any  thing  better 
than  waste  paper,  why  were  not  these- 
reports  made  the  foundation  of  measurea 
of  practical  reform  ?  It  was  clearly  the- 
duty  of  government  to  have  acted  in  thia 
case  as  they  had  in  all  others.  Con- 
Hding  in  the  integrity  ond  ability  of  thia 
commission,  government  had  undertaken 
an  entire  re-modificatiun  and  reform  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  higher 
courts  of  Ireland.  They  had  legislated 
on  the  faith  of  these  reports:  they  ha4 
dismissed  clerks  and  rci^ulated  offices  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  commilsionera 
of  inquiry.  Were  they  prepared  now  to 
desert  their  duty,  and  neglect  to  bring 
higher  personages  to  justice  ?  Why  were 
not  judges  as  fit  objects  of  reform  ua* 
inferior  officers*  ?  He  was  perfectly  willing^- 
to  go  on  with  this  inquiry  himself,  painful 
and  invidious  as  it  was;  but  he  called 
upon  government  to  take  the  necessary 
steps ;  and  it  was  only  in  their  default 
that  he  would  step  forword.  As  to  the 
probable  issue  of  the  inquiry,  he  would 
not  say  one  word.  If  the  charges  were 
not  maintainable,  no  man  was  mure 
anxious  than  himself,  that  chief  baron 
0*Grady  might  be  honourably  acquitted  ; 
but  it  was  due  to  public  justice,  now  that 
he  was  accused  by  so  respectable  a  body 
of  prosecutors,  that  he  should  at  least  be 
tried.  He  moved,  for  Copies  of  all  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Irish  government 
and  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  courts' 
of  justice  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  reports  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the  Letters  of 
chief  baron  0*Grady,  sime  the  1st  of 
June,  1822. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  confident  that  the 
hon.  member  must  anticipate  the  reply 
he  should  give  to  the  inquiry  contained 
in  what  had  been  just  stated,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  concur  in 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  govern- 
ment thought  itself  called  upon  to  puraue. 
True  it  was,  that  the  marquis  of  London- 
derry occasioned  a  further  inquiry  into  a 
part  of  the  case ;  but  it  did  not  follow, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  other  parts  of  it.  The  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  obtain 
further  information  lor  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  House ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  G.),  that  for  government  to  take 
up  the  charge  under  the  particular  and 
especial  circumstances,  would  be  a  great 
ii\justice  to  the^  indindual   inculpatedf 
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and. a  grots  violation  of  an  important 
public  principle.  He  saw  no  analogy  l^ 
tween  the  cases  of  the  inferior  magistracy 
and  that  of  a  judge.  In  the  first  case,  it 
was  the  undisputed  rij^ht  of  the  crown  to 
appoint  and  remove;  but  a  high  judicial 
officer,  though  named  by  the  crown,  was 
not  removable  by  it,  and  stood  quite 
upon  a  different  footing.  For  ministers 
to  proceed  iu  the  accusation,  would  be  to 
make  this  solemn  question  a  party  matter, 
and  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
ntf  rests  of  justice.  He  did  not  say  that 
cases  n\igbt  not  occur  in  which  the  go- 
vernment would  be  ctdled  upon  to  inter* 
pose,  but  he  contended  that  the  present 
was  nut  one  of  them.  It  had  been  begun 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick  ;  he  had 
persevered  in  it  through  several  sessions, 
and  he  had  even  that  night  followed  it  up 
by  moving  for  additional  documents. 
The  char'^e  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  contended,  that  the 
niarauis  of  Londonderry,  by  the  proceed- 
ing he  had  recommended,  and  by  the 
committee  he  hud  appointed,  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  adopted  this  accusation.  There 
wus  no  duty  more  important  than  for  a 
government  to  watch  over  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  He  also  objected  to 
this  being  made  a  party  question ;  but 
the  way  to  render  it  so,  was  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  member,  and 
to  direct  against  him  all  the  influence  of 
ministers.  This  charge  had  for  several 
years  been  depending  against  the  chief 
baron,  during  which  time  he  had  gone 
the  circuit,  and  had  tried  criminals,  when 
perhaps  he  himself  ought  to  have  been 
put  upon  his  trial.  If  government  did 
oot  proceed,  they  would  be  guilty  of  an 
abandonment  of  their  duty.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  would  take  his  ad- 
vice, he  would  recommend  him  to  drop 
the  subject,  in  order  to  see  whether  mi- 
nisters would  venture  to  remain  passive 
spectators. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  the 
real  question  was,  whether  government 
ought  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  who 
had  commenced  the  proceeding  in  1821. 
Was  there  any  reason  why  he  should  re- 
lieve hirose1f«  and  throw  tne  burthen  upon 
the  shoulders  of  others  ?  Ministers  must, 
of  course,  be  at  all  times  anxious  to  faci- 
litate these  proceedings,  and  had  done 
their  utmost  to  carry  the  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners  into  effect. 
They  were  by  do  means  desirous  of  shrink- 


ing from  their  duty ;  biit,  because  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry  wished  to  obtain 
further  information,  it  was  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  meant  to  undertake  the 
prosecution.  He  wus  then  only  acting  in 
his  judicial  capacity  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament. The  ends  of  justice  would  be 
best  promoted,  by  leaving  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  ori- 
ginally undertaken  it. 

Mr.  Grant  by  no  means  agreed,  that  in 
moving  for  a  committee,  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry  had  pledged  government  to 
prosecute  the  complaint.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  best  course  which  could 
lie  taken  at  present,  would  be  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  a  committee  anew. 

Mr.  &\  Rice  said,  he  never  meant  to 
assert  that  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
had  given  any  distinct  pledge  on  the  part 
of  government ;  yet  certainly  the  moving 
a  committee  of  his  own  nomination,  was 
a  roost  extraordinary  way  of  leaving  the' 
matter  in  the  management  of  himself 
(Mr.  Rice).  Though  he  had  been  the 
proposer  of  this  inquiry,  he  had  nev^r 
discussed  it  in  any  other  way  than  by 
calling  on  government  to  do  its  duty. 
Not  that  he  shrunk  from  any  responsi- 
bility;  but  as  this  was  a  great  public  in- 
quiry, and  as  it  had  now  received  the 
sanction  of  a  committee,  and  was  borne 
out  by  facts  and  documents,  he  did  think 
that  he  might  call  upon  the  government 
for  a  more  marked  and  earnest  declara- 
tion of  opinion  than  they  had  as  yet 
given.  He  protested  against  the  suppo- 
sition, that  this  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  charge  of  any  individual  member. 
It  was  the  charge  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  after  a  judicial  inquiry ; 
it  was  the  charge  of  a  select  committee 
above  stairs,  and  he  was  only  the  instru- 
ment, on  the  present  occasion,  of  bring* 
ing  the  case  under  the  notice  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEB      OP      SuPPLY— LlBUTB- 

nant-General  op  the  Ordnance.]— 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  pleased, 
and  indeed  every  man  in  the  House  must 
have  been  pleased,  with  the  promises  held 
out  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne,'  as  to 
economy  and  lightening  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  But,  however  unpleasant  it 
was  to  doubt  the  words  of  the  throne, 
when  those  words  were  formally  addressed 
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to  the  Hoiue  of  CommoiM,  he  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  that  dis* 
•gfeeable  course.  He  had  taken  the 
troable  to  select  from  royal  speeches,  one 
•r  two  instances  to  show  how  little  the  de- 
clarations of  ministejrs  in  snch  speeches 
were  to  be  relied  on.  In  1817,  after  a 
speech  from  the  throne  abounding  in 
promises  of  reduction  in  expenditure, 
the  estimates  for  the  year  had  been 
18,000,000/.,  and  the  actual  disburse- 
osents  14,000,000/.,  giving  an  expendi- 
tare  over  the  estimate  of  1,000,000/.  In 
1810,  after  promises  of  retinctioo  in  our 
naval  and  military  establishments,  the 
estimate  was  14,800,000/.,  and  the  dis- 
bursement 15,155,000/.  Again,  in  1821, 
the  estimate  was  14,300,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure upwards  of  15,000,000/.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  all  the  protestations  of 
economy,  the  expenditure  of  1821  wss 
more  than  200,000/.  greater  than  that  of 
1817.  It  was  the  doty,  then,  of  the 
House  to  look,  not  to  the  sweet  and 
boBied  words  of  ministers,  but  at  the  re- 
sult of  their  measures.  And  this  brought 
biin  to  the  Speech  from  the  throne  in  the 
prtescnt  session,  upon  which  he  was  anxious 
to  B»ke  one  or  two  observations.  The 
Speech  declared,  that  the  estimates  of  the 
ycur  had  been  framed  with  every  atten- 
tion to  economy.  This  was  the  self-same 
phcase  which  had  gone  through  all  the 
sueeches  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and 
toe  House,  from  the  experience  of  former 
sessions,  would  judge  wliat  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  with  calculations  intended 
to  show,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1822,  exceeded  that  of  the 
Tear  1817.  But  from  general  statement, 
he  would  come  to  particular  instances. 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  lord  George  Beresford  to  the  post 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance. 
Hon.  members  would  recollect,  that  the 
charge  of  that  department  had  increased 
from  400,000/.  to  1,200,000/.  a  year; 
that  the  expense  of  the  office  in  the  Tower 
had  risen  from  16^000/.  a  year  to  48,000/. : 
and  that  the  pay  of  the  lieut.->general  of 
the  Ordnance,  instead  of  1,100/;  a  ^ear, 
wras  nbw  IfiML  How  often  had  mitiis- 
ten  declared  theif  intentioD  to  briilg  down 
saUiries  as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of 
1702 !  He  had  forborn  to  press  the  reduc- 
tion of  the-lieut.-geueral  of  the  Ord- 
nance** salary  last  session,  because  it 
might  have  seemed  severe  upon  the  then 
bcunbaati  sir  Hildebraod  Oakes.    But 
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who  conld  ever  have  contemplated  the 
giving  the  existing  salary  to  any  subse* 
quently-appointed  officer  ?  If  the  House 
would  look  hack  to  the  13th  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry  in 
1811,  they  would  6nd  that  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance  was 
deemed  unnecessary,  provided  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  ma&ter-general  of  the  Ordnance 
was  duly  given  to  his  charge.  There  had 
certainly  oeen  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Lord  Moira  had  conai* 
dered  the  office  of  lieutenant-u^enerft 
superfluous ;  lord  Chatham  had  h^d  it  to 
be  useful;  the  commissioners,  on  deli* 
beration,  had  agreed  with  lord  Moira. 
Bnt,  with  that  report  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  with  the  positive  declura* 
tion  of  the  commissioners  that  they  consi- 
dered the  office  unnecessary,  upon  what 
ground  could  ministers  justify  the  filling 
It  up  in  time  of  peace  ?  He  wished  to 
guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to 
cast  any  imputation  upon  the  noble  lord 
who  now  filled  the  office  in  question.  He 
understood,  indeed,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  known  nothing  of  the  arrangement 
until  the  situation  was  pressed  upon  bins. 
He  believed  the  noble  lord's  merits  as 
an  officer  were  unrivalled ;  but  allowing 
them  to  be  so,  they  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  the  country.  He  must  just  name  oua 
or  two  facts  to  guard  himself  agoinst  being 
told  that  this  situation  was  given  to  the 
noble  lord  as  a  reward  for  his  signal  ser- 
vices. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  noble  lord 
enjoying  all  the  honours  and  emoluments 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese government,  and  from  that  of  his 
own  country.  The  noble  lord,  on  being 
raised  to  the  peerage,  had  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  2,000/.  a  ye:ir.  He  did  not 
grudge  that  pension.  He  thought  it 
right,  that  when  the  noble  lord  received 
his  title,  he  should  also  receive  sometliing 
to  enable  him  to  support  it.  But,  besides 
this  |iension,  the  noble  lord  was  governor 
of  Jersey,  an  appointnient  which  produced 
him  l,422i,  a  year;  he  was  a  lieut.-geneb 
ral  in  the  army,  and  a  colonel  of  a  regi^ 
ment,  situations  which  gave  him  at  least 
1,000/.  a  year  more ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  by  the  Gazette  of  three  nights  Imck, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  a  new  af^ 
pointment  (the  situation  declared  a  use- 
less one)  of  1,0&0/.  a  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  services  of  lord  Beresford,  he 
c*oold  not  help  believing  that  he  was  in?* 
debted  for  his  appointment  to  this  office^ 
td  the  enormous  influence  possessed  b^ 
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his   family.     The    time    would    shortly  |  uppenl  to  any  man  of  candour,  whether 
arrirey  when  he  should  show  to  the  Honse    the  rank  and  services  of  that  gallant  ofli- 


the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
'  the  public  money,  which  was  received  by 
that  family,  and  particularly  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  church  in  Ireland.    There 
-was   exercised   by  them  somewhere  and 
somehow,  an  influence  which  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  ought  to  be  diminish- 
ed.    For  the  present,  he  bdieved,  he  had 
shown  enough  to  convince  the  House  that 
ministers  were  bound  to  explain  why,  in 
•Dntradiction  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  military  inquiiy  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-eene- 
rat  of  the  Ordnance,  they  had  thought  fit 
to    continue   it.     He  should,  therefore, 
submit  the  following  motion,  by  way  of 
amendment :    "  That,   as   the    Commis- 
sioners of  Military  Inquiry  have  reported 
in  their  18th  Report  in  1811,  that  in  their 
belief,  from   the   information    given  to 
them,  the  appointment  of  Lieu  tenant-Ge- 
neral of  the  Ordnance  was  not  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  that  department,  this 
House  are  of  opinion,  that  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  lord  Beresford  to  that  office 
IS  inconsistent  with    the    professions   of 
economy  from  the  throne,  and  therefore 
request  the  fullest  explanation  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that  appointment  in  time  of 
peace,  before  they  can  grant  any  supply 
to  his  majesty.'* 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  would  submit  to 
the  Honse,  and  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  whether  the  question  was  in  such 
a  shape  at  that  moment  as  would  justify 
his  pressing  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
thai  it  was  not  competent  to  the  hou. 
gentleman  to  pursue  ^he  course  he  was 
now  adopting;  but  it  surely  could  not  be 
advisable  to  resort  to  the  extreme  remedy 
of  stopping  the  supplies,  until  he  obtained 
an  answer  to  his  question,  without  having 
^ven  previous  notice  of  his  intention  to 
submit  it  fo  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  To  say  that  it  was  unusual,  he 
Icnew  was  only  to  urge  an  argument  which 
the  hou.  gentleman  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject or  to  admit.  But  the  House  would 
say,  whether  it  would  depart  on  this  occa- 
sion from  Its  established  usage,  and  in  the^ 
•present  stage  of  the  business  reprobate  an 
appointment,  which  die  hon.  gentleman 
admitted  was  without  the  |7*#oam«ii  com- 
monly attributed  to  appointments  made 
from  improper  motiireB.  Thrhon.  gen- 
tleman had  thought  fit  to  ascribe  lord  Be- 
resford** appointment  to  the  parliameo* 
tary  influence  of  his  fiunily.  He  would 
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cer  were  not  more  probable  reasons  for  his 
having  been  selected  to  Bll  an  office,  for 
which   they  had  so  eminently  qualified 
him.     It  would  be  recollected  with  whom 
the  nomination  lay.     It  could  not  fail  to 
occur  to  gentlemen,  that  the  ties  of  mutual 
esteem,  of  long  acquaintance,  of  long  ser- 
vice together,  of  companionship  in  arms 
and  in  glory,  must  have  had  no  small  ef- 
fect with  the  duke  of  Wellington.     Con- 
sidering these  things,  no  candid  mind 
would  hesitate  to  admit,  that  other  motives 
had  operated  upon  the  noble  duke,  than 
those  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman ; 
and  that,  whatever  weislit  the  parliamen- 
tary influence  of  lord  Joeresford's  family 
might  have  had,  if  the  appointment  had 
been  with  ministers,  those  considerations 
could  not  apply  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
But  he  would  do  more  than  offer  reason- 
ing on  the  subject :  he  would  state  two 
facts ;  first,  that  it  had  been  offered  to  lord 
Hopetown;  to  whom  the  same  objectiou 
did  not  apply  ;  and  2ndly,  it  had  been  of- 
fered to  lord  Hill.    So  that  lord  Beresford, 
whose  parliamentary  influence  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  it  believed  could 
command  this  office,  came  the  third  uf)on 
the  list ;  and  the  same  motives  of  fellow- 
ship and  fitness  for  service,  which  had 
placed  it  within  the  choice  of  others,  gave 
it  at  length  to  him.     The  selection  of  the 
two  first  persons  must  have  been  prompted 
by  common  motives;  and  yet  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  it  thought  that  the 
choice  of  a  third  arose  from  grounds  not 
applicable  to  the  other  two.     He  was  nei- 
ther pre|)ared  nor  inclined  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  office. 
It  had,  however,  the  presumption  in  its  fa- 
vour which  was  derived  from  long  prac- 
tice.    He  did  not  know  what  cnse  the 
hon.  gentleman  meant  to  submit  to  the 
House ;  but  surely  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  previous  notice  was  uecessary.     If  the 
snbject  was  to  be  discussed,  it  was  fit 
that  those  persons  should  be  prepared  for 
it,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  ap- 
pointment, if  it  was  capable  of  defence. 
•He  took  no  shame  to  himself  for  being  ig- 
norant of  the  details  of  that  deimrtment. 
It  was  enough  for  him  at  present  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  points 
— tliat  there  had  been  no  previous  disconr 
tinuance— that  the  appointment  had  been 
filled  up  in  the  usual  course— that  it  had 
•been  gpven  to  a  fit  man,  and  bestowed  by 
-an  authority  which  could  be  the  least  sus- 
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pected  of  those  corrupt  motires  which 
were  suppoted  by  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
pervade  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brougham  felt  himaelf  obliged  to 
oppo«e  his  hon.  friend's  motion.  He  did 
■o  with  regret ;  but  the  question  was  one 
which  it  behoved  the  House  to  deliberate 
upon  seriously ;  and  as  tliis  could  not  be 
done  without  the  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  department  to  whom  it  be- 
longed ta  defend  the  appoxntment,  he 
wished  it  should  be  postponed  to  a  period 
when  their  presence  could  be  ensured. 
It  was  far  too  important  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  House  thus  incidentally ;  and  if  any 
thing  could  tend  to  confirm  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  should  be  postponed  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  it  was  the 
line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  right  hon. 
secretary.  He  had  given  verv  satisfac- 
tory reasons  why  lord  Beresford  had  been 
chosen ;  but  he  had  not  given  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  why  the  offer  of  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made  to  any^one.  The 
question  did  not,  and  coulci  not,  apply 
.personally  to  lord  Beresford.  No  man 
,  could  be  more  ready  than  he  waa  to  admit 
the  services  of  that  roeritorioiia  officer. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  should  offer  this 
appointment  to  him^  as  well  a*  to  two 
others  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms ; 
•but  still  the  information  was  wanting,  why 
the  office  was  in  existence  to  be  offered  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  When  the  vacancy 
-occasioned  by  the  death  of  general  Oakes 
offered  uD  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  had  a  right  to  be  informed,  why 
that  opportuni^  was  not  immediately 
seized  upon.  There  was  another  objectioui 
.bettdea  that  of  stopping  the  supplies, 
which  occurred  to  him,  against  the  further 
diicusnOD  of  this  subject  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  not  (^insistent  with  par- 
liamentar]^  usage.  When  information  was 
requiredyit  was  obtained,  either  by  an  or- 
•der  that  itsbould  be  laid  before  the  House, 
when  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  House, 
or  by  an  addriess  to  the  throne ;  but  it  had 
Jiever  been  the  practice  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion, without  stating  by  whom  it  ought  to 
be  granted.  He  should  be  glad  if  his  hon. 
iriend  would  postpone  his  motion  for  the 
presentj,  giiving,  it  the  same  time,  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Mr.  Humt  said,  that  the  House  was 
in  no  way  Vfken  by  surprise.    Any  gen- 
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tleman  who  remembered  what  he  had 
said^  in  1821  and  1822,  on  this  subject, 
must  know  that  the  vacancy  was  regarded 
as  one  never  to  be  filled  up.  The  infor- 
mation he  asked  might  be  furnished  on 
Friday.  The  delay  m  srantini;  the  sup- 
plies would  be  only  eight  and  forty  hqurs. 
If  the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
intended  to  give  up  the  subject  in  the 
way  proposed,  they  might  as  well  walk 
away  from  the  House,  and  leave  ministers 
to  di8|K>se  as  they  would  of  the  public 
money. 

Sir  J?.  Fergusson  expressed  bis  esteem 
for  lord  Beresford*s  character,  and  his 
sense  of  his  public  services ;  but  he  felt 
that,  en  this  occasion,  private  friendship 
ought  to  give  way.  He  would  therefore 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Btrmet  supported  the  motion. 
He  thought  his  hon.  friend  was  perfectly 
right  in  availing  himself  of  every  constt- 
tutional  opportunitv  of  pursuing  his  use« 
ful  career.  He  wished  the  question  to  be 
fairly  put,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
the  House  would  support  it  or  not.. 

Mr.  HutckinsoHf  in  rising  to  support 
the  motion,  would  neither  be  understood 
to  undervalue  the  merit  of  lord  Beresford, 
nor  to  withhold  from  the  government  those 
supplies,  which,  at  the  present  momeik- 
tous  crisis,  were  necessary  for  the  dignity 
of  the  country.  The  motion  was  merely 
one  for  information  ;  and  he  would  not 
have  it  go  abroad^  that,  at  such  a  juncture, 
the  House  had  neglected  to  support  at 
inquiry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lessen 
the  public  burdens. 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  had  always  been 
taught  to  consider^  that  it  was  one  of  their 
most  valuable  privileges  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  supplies.  He  therefore  thought 
they  ought  not  to  call  it  into  action^  but 
upon  the  most  important  occasions.  His 
hon.  friend*8  motion  stood  upon  strong 
grounds^  He  would  sugg^t  to  him  toe 
propriety  of  disconnecting  it  from  the 
question  c^  supply,  and  of  letting  it  stand 
upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  said : — I  fully  agree 
with  what  has  fallen  from  my  hon.  friend 
whohas  just  sat  down.  I  thmk  it  quite 
clear  that  no  beneficial  results  can  arise, 
from  a  perseverance  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
every  proposition  which  has  for  its  object 
an  expedient  reduction  of  the  public  ex-^ 
penditure ;  and  I  give  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  all  the  merit  to  which  his 
resolute  and  uncfasiqg  attention  to  tfa^ 
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piiblic  interest  to  jastlj  entitle  him.  But, 
under  the  circHmstancet  in  which  this 
conntiy  is  pUoed  with  regard  to  foreign 
lelations,  I  cannot  accede  to  the  amend- 
ment. What,  Sir»  shall  I,  with  one 
voice,  alll  upon  the  Avernment  to  sup- 
port the  honour,  and  interest,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  realm,  and  with  another,  and 
at  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  torn  round 
upon  that  government  and  say— *<  I  have 
called  upon  you  to  vindicate  the  national 
honour  and  disniity;  but  I  at  the  same 
time  withheld  from  you  the  means  of  sup- 
porting that  honour  or  upholding  that 
dimity.  Sir,  I  cannot  do  this — I  know 
It  IS  the  privilege  of  this  House  to  stop 
the  supply ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  not  to  be^ 
used  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  griev- 
ance which  would  call  for  such  extraor- 
dinary interposition,  must  be  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  monstrous;  and  a 
sound  discretion  would  not  call  for  such 
a  strong  measure  except  under  circum- 
stances where  any  other  redress  was  un- 
available. I  think  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  will  best  consult  the  success 
of  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  the  in- 
clination of  those  who  are  usually  indined 
to  support  him,  by  not  pressing  a  motion, 
from  which  no  good  can  arise. 

Mr.  Hume  consented  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  After  which^  the  House 
went  into  the  committee. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday 9  February  14. 

Agricultural  Distress.] — ^The  re- 
Mrt  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
brought  up. 

Sir  T.  JL^M^rti^e  said,  that  not  finding 
any  intimation  from  government  of  its  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  measures  for  the 
Relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  he  wish- 
ed to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  He  was  much 
gratified  to  find  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
royal  Speech,  characterizing  the  landed 
interest  as  the  most  important  interest  of 
tlie  country ;  but  he  regretted  that  that 
sentiment  was  not  followed  up  by  a 
pledge,  that  government  would  meet  the 
^reat  question  of  agricultural  depression 
in  that  manly  way  which  its  consequence 
demanded.  He  dreaded  lest  the  land- 
owners of  England  were  to  be  lefl  during 
another  session  in  their  present  depressed 
—be  had  almost  said  degraded— situation. 
It  was  impossible  for  government  not  to 
1^  aware  of  their  distress.    The  five  hun- 


dred petitions  could  not  possibly  be  for- 
gotten, which  had  been  laid  last  session 
upon  the  table  of  the  House.  With  all 
his  respect,  and  no  man  entertained  more, 
for  the  high  talents  and  character  of 
ministers,  he  could  not  but  take  their  for- 
bearance to  propose  some  measure  upon 
the  subject,  as  an  omission  of  their  duty. 
It  should  be  recollected*  that  the  landed 
interest  had  become  depressed  by  no 
fault  of  their  own  ;  but  by  the  impolitic 
conduct  of  the  legislature.  With  pro- 
duce brought  from  foreign  countries,  and 
sold  in  the  English  market,  at  a  price  with 
which  the  home  grower  could  not  com- 
pete— with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
return  of  the  country  to  a  metallic  cur-, 
rency— it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  look 
farther  into  the  main  cause  in  which  the 
distress  originated.  After  commenting 
upon  the  uureasonableness  of  those 
arrangements  which  threw  the  tithes,  the 
poor-rates,  and  the  cost  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions, almost  entirely  upon  the  landed 
property,  the  hon.  baronet  concluded  by 
askmg,  whether  government  bad  ipea- 
sures  in  contemplation  for  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  interests  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Cannmg  sud :— It  is 
quite  impossible  to  find  fault  with  the 
hon.  buronet,  and  nobody  can  be  less  dis- 
posed to  do  so  than  myself,  for  having 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  up  the  present  report  to  express 
his  regret  and  disappointment  at  not 
seeing  introduced  into  his  majesty's 
Speedi  from  the  throne  anv  specific  pro- 
mise of  relief  for  the  agricultural  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  baronet  does 
^reat  injustice  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
if  he  supposes  that  either  on  this,  or  on 
any  former  occasion,  they  have  been  defi- 
cient in  a  desire  to  give  relief,  if  relief  be 
practicaHe,  by  any  of  those  direct  mea- 
sures which  the  hon.  baronet  deems  to  be 
beneficial;  still  less,  if  be  supposes  that 
they  do  not  look  with  the  most  sincere 
sympathy  to  distneises,  wUch  have  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  to  a  degree  which 
every  man  who  is  interested  for  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  country  must  acknowledge 
and  deplore.  If  it  bad  been  in  the  power 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  afford  relief^ 
they  would  not  have  waited  for  the  cull  of 
the  hon.  baronet.  I  regret,  at  much  as 
the  hon.  baronet*  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  add  to  the  concluding  paiagrapli  of  the 
king's  Speech  a  declaration  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers'  intention  to  propose  some 
specific  measure  of  relief;  but  1  am  sure 
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terest  was  3|»  and  that  the  tame  could  be 
raited  at  2  or  2§,  then  there  would  be 
a  aaving  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
in  the  whole  annual  charge  on  the  debt. 
If  the  public  could  come  immediately 
into  the  exchequer,  and  lend  lOOiL  at  2h 
per  centt  then  100/.  of  3  per  cent  stock 
could  be  purchased,  and  besides  the  se- 
curing of  one-«xth  in  the  interest,  eveij 
400/.  Dorrowed  would  pay  off  500/.  This 
would  be  a  greater  relief  to  the  country 
than  any  other  measure  which  had  been 
proposed.  The  only  just  system  would 
be  to  bring  all  sums  borrowed  imme- 
diately into  the  exchequer.  He  had 
thrown  out  these  hints  now,  and  he  in* 
tended,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

The  report  was  then  brought  up,  and 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Mondays  February  17. 

Marriagb  Act.] — Several  petitions 
were  presented,  complaining^  of  the  clause 
in  the  new  Marriage  act,  which  took  away 
from  peculiars  the  privilege  of  granting 
marriage  licences. 

Lord  Ellenkoraugh  observed,  that  with 
regard  to  this  point,  no  information  had 
been  given  to  tnie  House  either  by  learned 
lords,  or  by  the  right  rev.  bench,  and 
thus  the  House  had  been  induced  to 
ag^ree  to  a  clause  in  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion, taking  away  from  peculiars  the 
right  of  granting  marriage  licences  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  in- 
convenience thus  created,  or  the  vested 
rights  with  which  they  had  thus  inter- 
fered. 

Lord  Redeidaie  said,  he  took  the  blame 
of  the  clause  to  himself.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  number  of 
peculiars  having  the  right  of  granting 
licences,  nor  was  it,  he  believed,  at  all 
known  in  the  House. 

Lord  Siowell  observed,  that  though 
immediately  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  iu  the  ecclesiastical 
courtfi,  he  was  not  ot  all  aware  of  the 
number  of  peculiars  having  the  right  of 
granting  licences,  nor  was  it  known  to  the 
right  rev.  bench,  it  not  coming  at  all 
under  their  cognizance. 

Lord  Eiienborough  hoped  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  restoring  the  rights  of 
these  peculiars,  founded  as  they  werP 
upon  immemorial  usage. 
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Lord  Stawtli  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  a  clause  of  that  nature. 

The  Earl  of  lAverpool  said,  he  would 
not  pledge  himsdf  upon  this  question, 
without  knowing  more  of  the  nature  of 
these  peculiars. 

Lord  RedesdalewM  of  opinion,  that 
none  of  the  rights  of  these  peculiars  could 
be  of  older  date  than  the  Reformation, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  some  of 
them  would  bear  the  test  of  inquiry,  or 
whether  the  exercise  of  them  had  not 
been  assumed  in  consequence  of  grants 
of  property  to  ecclesiastical  corporations 
or  indiriduals. 

llie  LMrd  ChoMeeliorwtA  apprehensive, 
that  in  some  of  those  jurisdictions  called 
peculiars,  licences  had  been  granted, 
which  were  not  legal,  before  the  parties 
were  aware  of  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
last  session ;  and  though  he  had  felt  it  a 
painful  duty  to  oppose  the  retrospective 
clauses  in  the  act  of  last  session,  he  should 
be  perfectly  ready  to  agree  to  a  retro- 
spective clause,  for  Uie  purpose  of  giving 
a  legal  effect  to  the  licences  so  illegally 
granted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unhappy 
consequences  that  might  otherwise  arise, 
with  regard  to  the  marriages  solemnized 
by  virtue  of  such  licences. 

Lord  Sioweli,  with  the  view  of  framing 
a  measure  that  should  be  generally  and 
clearly  understood,  moved  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  law  regarding  mar- 
riages, and  whether  any  and  what  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  made  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 

Austrian  Loan.] — Several  petitions 
were  presented,  complaining  of  Agricul- 
tural Distress. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  said,  he 
thought  it  a  fit  opportunity,  when  peti- 
tions were  presented,  complaining  of 
distress  which  unfortunately  was  but  too 
well  known  to  exist,  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  regarding  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  had,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  been  due  to  this  country. 
There  was  but  too  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  sums  which  had  been  lavishly 
wasted  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  in  particular  of  one  large  advance  to 
a  continental  power,  wluch  ought  to  have 
been  long  since  repaid.  He  alluded  to 
Iwhat  had  been  called  the  Austrian  Loan. 
It  had  been  understood  last  session,  that 
la  negociation  was  to  take  place  respecting 
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thit  loan,  at  the  coogrets  of  Verona. 
Now,  as  that  coogreas  had  been  for  some 
time  broken  up  and  dissolved,  he  wished 
to  know  from  the  noble  earl  whether  an 
arrangement  had  been  agreed  upon,  which 
held  out  any  hope  of  the  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
Austrian  loan  being  merely  a  transaction 
between  the  government  of  this  country 
and  that  of  Austria,  could  not  become  a 
subject  of  discussion,  either  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  or  of  Verona.  It  was  true, 
however,  that  a  noble  friend  of  his  had 
intimated  in  the  last  session,  that  a  nego- 
ciation  was  in  progress  with  the  court  of 
Vienna  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  principle  of 
an  arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Austrian 
government.  He  trusted  he  should  soon 
be  enabled  to  announce,  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  concluded. 
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Monday^  February  17. 

Reform  op  Parliament — London 
Petition.]— The  Sheriffs  of  London  pre- 
sented at  the  bar  the  petition  of  the  cor- 
poration for  a  Reform  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  pe* 
tition  was  well  deserving  of  attention. 
He  was  sorry  not  to  see  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  the  House,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing  what  support  the  pe» 
tition  was  to  receive  from  them,  and  what 
answer  they  could  make  to  its  statements. 
The  petition  complained  of  their  conduct 
as  the  cause  of  much  suffering.  It  set 
forth,  that  almost  all  of  which  it  com- 
plained arose  from  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  ministers,  and  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  representative  system.  It  was 
not  too  much  for  him  to  say,  that  it  ema- 
nated from  as  respectable  a  set  of  men  as 
any  in  England.  The  members  of  the 
corporation  amounted  to  262 ;  and  they 
had  all,  with  the  exception  of  about  12, 
agreed  to  this  petition.  Many  of  them 
had  been  annually  returned  for  fifty  con- 
secutive years ;  and  whatever  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  city  parliament,  the 
elections  were  made  in  the  different  wards 
without  riot  and  confusion.  He  would 
not  then  make  all  the  use  he  might  of  thu 
fact,  in  support  of  the  principle  of  an* 
nual  elections ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
when  men  were  annually  re-elected  to 
offices  of  trust  by  those  to  whom  tk^ 


were  well  known,  and  among  whom  they 
constantly  resided ,  it  was  as  strong  a 
proof  as  could  be  given  that  they  were 
very  respectable.  Their  petition  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  distresses  of 
the  agriculturists;  but  the  distress  of 
which  the  petition  complained,  was  not 
confined  to  them :  it  was  also  true  of  all 
the  traders  in  London ;  profits  were  now 
so  much  reduced,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  bear  up  against  the  heavy 
taxation.  The  petition  referred  all  the 
evils  of  the  country  to  a  want  of  a  proper 
representation  in  parliament ;  and  it  pray- 
ed for  economy  in  the  public  expendU 
ture. 

The  petition  being  read, 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  apologised  for 
again  troubling  the  House ;  but  he  now 
saw  some  of  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
their  places,  and  nhould  be  glad  to  hear 
them  express  their  opinions  on  the  peti* 
tion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canfdng  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  not  doing  full  honour  to  the 
worthy  alderman  and  to  the  city ;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  any  necessity  for  him 
to  listen  to  the  petition,  as  he  had  read  it 
in  all  the  newspapers  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Creevey  thought,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  petition 
was  the  statement  applying  to  the  popu- 
I  lation  of  England.  It  appeared,  that 
between  the  year  1700  and  the  present 
time,  our  population  had  increased  from 
five  to  twelve  millions ;  and  yet,  during 
this  increase  of  the  population,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  wealth  of  the  countrr* 
the  elective  franchise  (as  regarded  the 
number  of  jpersons  enjoying  it)  had  been 
stationary,  if  not  abating.  For  instance, 
1,900  men  in  the  county  of  Cornwall 
elected  more  members  among  theiti  than 
were  elected  by  one  half  the  other 
counties  in  England ;  and  this  while  new 
towns  of  immense  conrideration  had 
sprung  up,  which  were  kept  without  any 
elective  franchise  at  all.  If  these  new 
towns,  with  populations  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousands— towns  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  income,  to  the 
power,  to  the  security  of  the  state — if 
the  inhabitents  of  these  towns  were 
totally  shut  out  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, while  1,900  (he  believed  he  might 
say)  of  the  most  worthless  individuals 
in  the  country  enjoyed  an  enormous 
monopoly  of  it,  surely  all  this  called 
for  something  like  revision.  That  part 
of  the  petition  which  complained  of  the 
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distribotmn  of  the  electire  fraachifie  mi^ht 
have  gone  on  to  show  the  oMiRDer  ia  which 
those  privilegtA  had  been  conferred.     It 
was  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  imnioDities  of 
these    boroughs    standing    upon    rights 
ancient    and    immutable — upon    grants 
Goeral  with  the  existence  of  parliaments. 
Tills  was  alt  fable.    In  one  period  of  1 15 
years,  from  Henry  8th  to  Jaases  Ist,  uo 
fewer  than  190  members  had  been  added 
to  the  House  of  Commons.    Surely  there 
was  nothing  sacred  in  privileges  so  given. 
In    the  reign  of  Elisabeth  soch    great 
delkaey  had  not  been   observed,  for  a 
committee  of  the  House  had  been  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  inquire,  why  certain 
members  returned    ibr  a   borough    bad 
lieen  so   returned.    Why,  six  or  seven 
iMTonghs  in  this  very  county  of  Copowall 
^med  their  elective  privilege  to  Edward 
6th,  who  had  begun  to  reign  at  nine  years 
old,  and  died   at  fifteen.     Surely    the 
House  which  he  was  addressing  was  as 
well  able  to  dispose  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise as  Edward  6th  could  have  been. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  before 
the  House  discussed  the  question  of  re- 
form, it  ought  to  have  upon  the  table  an 
account,  from  the  returning  officers,  of 
all  the  boroughs  in  England,  containing 
the  date  of  each  borough's  charter,  the 
number  of  its  electors,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  first  received  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament. 
A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  have  no  difficulty  ici  obtaining  such 
a  return ;    and  he  believed  that  a  noble 
friend  of  his  would  move  for  it. 

Mr.  7*.  WUs<m  said,  he  would  be  in 
his  place  at  every  discussion  ef  reform, 
and  would  give  his  opinion  io  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

Lord  John  Russell  und,  he  saw  so  little 
objection  to  Ifce  proposal  of  Mr.  Creevejr, 
that  he  woald  move  for  the  committee  in 
qnstion  to-morrow.  It  gave  him  infinite 
satisiactioa  to  see  the  growing  interest 
whichall classes  were  takinginthequestion 
of  reform. 

CoMMiVTEB  or  Supply.]— ^The  order 
of  the  day  was  read,  for  going  into  a 
CVmimittee  of  Supply.  On  the  motion, 
*^That  Mr.  Speaker  ^o  now  leave  the 
Chair," 

Mr.  Creevejf  rose  to  express  his  surprise 
at  the  mode  in  which  mnisters  now-e-days 
called  upon  die  House  for  supf^ies.  He 
believed  there  was  scarcely  a  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  state  or  the  country ; 
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scarcely  a  denial  tfiat  persons  were  every 
day  fkliing  from  resfiectability,  nay,  from 
opulence,    into  absolute  beggary  ;    and 
yet  the  officers  of  the  crown  came  forward 
tor  supplies  as  a  matter  of  course.     He 
must  really    trespass  shortly    upon    the 
time  of  the  House,  to  compare  the  course 
which  had  been  usual  in  days  gone  by— 
in  days,  however,  when  the  royal  prero- 
gative  had   been   by   no  means  so  well 
defined  as  at  present,  and  when  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  people  bad  been  con« 
siderably  lighter ; — he  must  compare  the 
course  adopted  in  those  times  with  that 
taken  in  our  days  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.     In  the  reig^  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  sir    E.  Coke  was  speaker  of   the 
House,  and  when  such  men  as  lord  Bacon 
and  sir  Walter  Raleigh  took  part  in  the 
debates ;  in  that  day,  sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  afrkinG;> 
the  House  for  a  supply,  expressed  himself 
in   the    following  terms :— ^^  But,    least 
that  peradvent«re  some  may  judge  that 
the  contribution  granted  by  us  now  five 
years   past,  both  frankly    and  dutifully, 
might  suffice  for  many  years  without  pny 
new,    I  dare    assure    you,    for  the   ac- 
quaintance that  1  have  (though  I  be  un- 
worthv)  with  those  her  majesty^s  aflaira, 
that  the  same  hath  not  been  sufficient  to 
answer  the  extraordinary  charges,  ha^v- 
pened    since  then,    especially    those    of 
Ireland,  by  the  one-half;  but  her  majesty 
hath  supplied  the  rest  out  of  her  owq 
revenues,  sparing  from  herself  to  serve  the 
necessity  of  the  realm,    and    shunning 
thereby   loans  upon  interest,  as  a  most 
pestilential  canker,  that  is  able  to  devour 
even   the  stptes   of  princes.*'    The   ge- 
nerosity of  the  queen  in   that    instance 
was    not  less  than   the  wisdom    of   the 
minister.     But  now,    althoudi    we  had 
a  pestilential  canker  of  eight   hundred 
millions  devouring    us,    ministers   came 
down  for  money  as  thongh  nothing  were 
the  matter.     But,  to  give  the  House  a 
second  instance  of  the  state  in  which  such 
matters  were  formerly  conducted,  in  the 
88th  of  Elizabeth,  upon  a  question  of 
money,  sir  Robert  Cecil  brought  forward 
the  motion  for  supply;    and  sir    John 
Fortescue,  chanceller  of  the  exchequer, 
in  supporting  the  motion,  after  stating 
all  the  queen   had   done  at  home   ana 
abroad  in  defending  her  neighbours  and 
her  kingdom  against  the  power  of  Spain, 
paid — "Besides,  when  her  majesty  clime 
to  the  crown,  she  found  it  four  millions 
indebted;   her  navy,  when  she  came  to 
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▼iew  it,  she  found  greatly  decayed ;  yet 
all  this  she  has  discharged,  and,  thanks 
to  God,  is  nothing  indebted  :  and  now 
she  is  able  to  match  any  prince  in  Europe, 
which  the  Spaniards  found  when  they 
came  to  invade  ns«  Yea,  she  hath  witn 
her  ships  compassed  the  whole  world, 
whereby  this  laud  is  made  famous  through- 
out all  places.  As  for  her  own  private 
expenses,  they  have  been  little  in  build- 
ing ;  she  hath  consumed  little  or  nothing 
inner  pleasures ;  as  for  her  apparel,  it  is 
royal  and  princely,  beseeming  her  calling, 
but  not  sumptuous  nor  excessive;  the 
charges  of  her  house  small ;  yea,  never 
less  in  any  king's  time,  and  shortly,  by 
God's  g^ce,  she  will  free  her  subjects 
from  that  trouble  which  hath  come  by 
the  means  of  purveyors.  Wherefore  she 
trusteth  that  every  eood  subject  will 
assist  her  majesty  with  his  purse,  seeing 
it  concerns  his  own  good  and  the  preser- 
vation of  his  estate,  and  for  these  subsidies 
which  are  granted^  now  they  are  less 
by  half  than  they  were  in  Henry  8th*8 
time."— Now,  all  this  took  place  just 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  people 
would  probably  have  granted  the  queen 
any  thing  she  could  nave  asked.  Why, 
when  the  ministers  of  the  present  day 
came  to  ask  for  supply,  did  they 
not  come  in  the  same  tone,  and  with 
something  like  the  same  assurances ;  with 
statements  of  economy  carried  into  prac- 
tice, and  promises  of  the  abolition  of 
grievances  ?  When  the  agriculturists  were 
involved  in  ruin — ^when  they  were  suf- 
fering from  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
currency,— would  it  not  be.  reasonable 
that'  at  least  every  official  salary  which 
had  been  raised  during  the  depreciation 
should  be  reduced  to  its  original  level  ? 
Was  the  landed  interest,  in  addition  to 
its  other  miseries,  resulting  from  the 
sudden  and  unjustifiable  recourse  which 
was  had  to  a  metallic  currency,  to  bear 
also  the  burden  of  salaries  whiefi  had  been 
increased  on  account  of  the  former  de- 
preciation of  that  currency  ?  Ought  they 
not  to  be  reduced,  now  that  the  currency 
had  so  far  increased  in  value?  This 
applied  to  persons  of  all  descriptions  who 
held  places,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
These  sinecures  had  been  tolerated  long 
enough.  It  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  abolish  them  forthwith  ;  and  this  they 
ought  especially  to  have  done,  before  they 
came  to  ask  the  House  to  vote  fresh 
supplies.  If  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth 
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thought  it  their  duty  to  preface  their 
motion  for  supplies,  with  a  communication 
that  the  grievance  of  purveyances  had 
been  abated,  so  much  the  more  were  we 
now  entitled  to  relief,  from  the  no  less 
burdensome  grievance  of  sinecures — that 
immense  load,  which,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileged  orders,  was  laid  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  consistent 
with  their  duty,  if  ministers  had  recom- 
mended the  crown  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
its  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
No  man  living  could  tell  what  migiit  be 
the  result  of  the  country's  situation.  No 
man  gpuld  say  whether  the  present  dis- 
tressef  might  not  end  in  a  conflict  for  the 
possession  of  property.  Let  any  one  look 
at  the  temper  displayed  at  the  county 
meetings  which  were  daily  taking  place : 

^et  them  look  at  the  heart-bnrnings  which 
existed  between  persons  having  opposite 
interests,  and  different  descriptions  of 
property.  He  knew  of  only  one  thing 
which  could  prevent  a  fatal  termination 
to  this  state  of  things,  and  that  was 
economy-«strict  and  universal  economy. 
If  the  crown  would  give  up  part  of  the 
civil  list,  he  had  no  doubt  that  so  noble 
an  example  would  be  followed  by  the 
most  beneficial  consequences.  He  was 
naturally  led  to  ask  the  reason  of  the 
difference  between  the  mode  of  granting; 
supplies  now,  and  at  the  period  to  which 
he  hiad  alluded.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
the  supplies  had  been  considered  as  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  subject,  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. The  members,  and  those  whom 
they  represented,  had  one  common  ob- 
ject. The  House  of  Commons  had  not 
then  invented  or  discovered  the  means 
of  applying  the  supplies  to  their  own 
private  Denefit  and  emolument.  A  perfect 
revolution  had  been  effected  in  this  respect 
in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  Eight 
hundred  millions  of  debt,  conquests  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  corres- 
ponding establishments,  had  placed  t he- 
administration  of  the  country  in  such  a 
condition  as  could  not  have  been  imagined 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
ministers  of  the  crown  had  introduced  the 
patronage  derived  from  all  these  sources 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not 
state  this  invidiously ;  but  it  was  the 
fact.  It  was  known  that  ministers  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  giving  away  all  offices, 
and  members  very  naturally  thought  their 
sons,  their  relations^  or  their  friends,  were 
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as  fit  to  fill  theoi  as  olber  persons.  This 
if.  was  that  bad  created  a  revolution  in  the 
character  of  the  House;  and  this  he 
maiutakied  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
^he  difference  between  the  manner  of 
asking  supplies  now,  and  then.  To 
ask  for  them  now,  was  only  to  ask 
members  to  hel^  themselves,  aind  to  sup- 
ply their  families  and  friends.  It  was 
Known  to  every  one,  that  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  relative  to  the  oflE^es  of 
receivers-general,  it  appeared  that  two  or 
three  membera  had  been  scrambling  for 
the  same  place.  In  the  time  even  of 
Edward  1st,  and  in  various  subsequent 
reigns,  there  was  a  constant  cUmse  in  all 
subsidy  bills,  that  uo  member  %l!  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  a  collector, 
whereas  now,  a^  had  been  just  observed,  we 
had  it  in  proof,  that  the  collection  of  the 
land-tax  bad  become  the  veguUr  patron- 
age and  property  of  this  Houae,  The 
constitution  was  now  no  longer  composed 
of  that  equal  and  wholesome  division  of 
power  between  the  King,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons ;  but  between  the  minister 
of  tlie  crown  and  this  House,  one  of  whom 
held  the  power,  and  the  other  the  patron- 
age of  the  state.  Much  was  said  of  the 
splendor  of  the  crown ;  but  if  it  were  to 
be  compared  with  that  whkb  was  display- 
ed by  queen  Elizabeth,  it  waald  be  aeen 
tliat  it  was  now  reduced  la  a  mere  noree 
$how.  We  heard  of  the  king  being  ill  or 
well,  and  of  his  making  oomsioQal  excur- 
sions; but  we  had  no  salssrfactoryt  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  lum.  He  wa^  in 
fact,  a  mere  splendid  annuitant  upen  his 
nninisters ;  but,  as  for  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  court  apd  the  people,  which 
had  distinguished  the  era  to  which  he  bad 
so  often  Men  compelled  to  refer,  t^e 
was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left.  Not  only  had 
this  revolution  taken  place ;  but  omcars 
of  state  had  been  introduced)  vfbose 
names  had  never  been  heard  of  before* 
The  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  now  talked  of  as  familiarly  as  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty :  he  was  a  recogni^d 
officer^  and  such  a  one  as  never  could  have 
arisen  but  from  the  cause  l>e  had  stated. 
.He  would  beg  permiasion  to  quote  to  the 
Rouse  a  speech  of  lord  Bacon,  on  this 
subject,  who,  in  that  very  place,  had 
treated  as  a  qbimera  the  attempt  to  man- 
age the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  deli- 
vered in  the  first  year  of  the  feign  of 
James  1$\,  who,  when  became  to  tbctbrone» 
was  much  more  anxious  ta  obtain  money 
than  the  House  was  wilUag  to  grant  it  to 
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him.  It  was  rumoured^  that  certain  oSh 
cious  membera  bad  undertaken  to  get  for 
the  king  the  supplies  he  wauled.  The 
debate  was  conducted  W4th  considerable 
heatv  and  the  matter  treated  as  a  violatKHs 
of  the  dui^]^  of  the  House.  Lord  fiaouu, 
who  was  then  the  attomey-generalf  and 
sitting  in  parliameuty  made  the  fbUowiug 
speech:-— 

««  Mr,  Speaker;— I  have  been  hitherto 
silent  in  this  matter  of  underlakiiM^ 
wherein  the  House  is  much  enwiapMo; 
first)  because,  to  be  pliuu  witb  yau»  I  di4 
not  well  understand  what  it  meant  ev 
what  it  was,  aud  I  do  not  love  to  affar  at 
that  that  I  do  not  thoroughly  cauQriva-«p* 
that  private  men  should  undertake  for  tlia 
CamoAous  of  England  1  Why*  n  umm 
might  as  well  undertake  for  the  lour  d** 
meats.  It  is  a  thing  so  giddy  and  so  yw^ 
it  cannot  enter  into  the  head  of  a  aobaa 
oiao,  and  especidly  in  a  new  parliament 
iriien  it  was  impcmiUe  to  knanr  «be 
should  be  of  the  parliament ;  and  when  aU 
men  that  know  aver  so  little  the  oonsti* 
tution  of  this  Houses  do  know  it  to  be  «a 
open  to  reason,  as  man  do  net  know  wlmm 
they  enter  into  tbese  doers^  what  qM 
thomaelves  will  be  of  until  they  kmg 
things  argued  and  debaited ;  much  lew  ca» 
any  man  make  a  policy  of  assurance  what 
lUp  shaH  come  safe  mto  the  harbongr  ia 
thfae  seas.  There  were  undertakers  lat 
the  pliuitatiQDS  of  Perry  and  Coleraim^  iu 
Ireland*  the  better  to  command  and  bridk 
those  paits ;  but  for  the  ancient  parlianiaiil 
of  Englaud,  which  moves  in  a  certaia 
manner  and  sphere,  to  be  undertakeo^  if 
passes  luy  reach  to  eonceive  what  il 
should  be.  Must  there  he  lome  fbito 
built  in  this  Bouse  that  may  oonunand 
and  contain  the  rest?  Mr.  SpcakcKt  I 
know  but  two  forts  in  this  House,  whiob 
the  king  ^ver  hath*i***the  fort  of  affection 
and  tlie  fort  of  veason :  the  one  commaodi 
the  hearts,  and  the  other  commauda^ 
heada;  wi  others  i  know  none.  Thau 
for  the  king«  nothing  can  be  more  oppia* 
site  to  bis  ends  and  nopes  than  this,  far 
you  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  kiug^ 
and  like  a  gracious  kiug-^—that  he  doth 
not  so  much  resptK:t  his  present  supply  as 
the  demonstralioQa  that  the  people's  nwta 
are  more  knit  to  him  than  before.  Now, 
then,  if  the  issue  shall  be  tbis»  that  what* 
soever  diall  be  done  for  him,  shall  fat 
thought  to  be  done  but  by  a  number 
of  peiaoQs  that  shall  be  lid>oured  and 
packed,  this  will  be  rather  a  ab^n  of  diffi* 
dence  aad  alienation,  than  oi  a  uatu^d 
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tenetofence  md  afl^ionin  bit  people  at 
home;  and  rather  matter  of  disrepatation 
than  of  honour  abroad.  So  that,  to  speak 
platnlj»the  king  had  better  call  for  a 
neff  nur  of  eardi  than  play  upon  these  if 
they  De  packed ;  and  tneii  Ibr  the  people* 
k  it  my  manner  e?er  to  look  as  well  be- 
yond a  parliament  as  npon  a  parK«Aettt ; 
and  if  they  abroad  ihall  think  themselTes 
betrayed  by  thoae  that  are  tfidr  depQti<>s 
and  attorneys  here,  it  is  trae  we  may  bind 
them  and  condnde  them,  but  it  will  be 
with  tach  mnrmur  and  insatisfSustion  as  I 
would  be  loth  to  see.  These  things  might 
be  dissembledy  and  to  thines  left  to  bleed 
inwardly;  bot  that  is  not  the  way  to  cure 
them :  add  therefore  1  have  searched  the 
in  hope  that  yoo  will  endeavour  the 
^*^^Now,  that  which  lord  focon 
had  discMscd  as  a  mere  chimera,  had  ac* 
tnally  come  to  pass.  The  cards  were  now 
mcked;  that  House  was  packed.  His 
Mtt.  ftiend,  the  tuember  for  Shrewsbuij, 
had  shown,  by  the  report  fh>tt)  that  commit^ 
tee^  which  had  been  instituted  upon  his 
aaolion,  diat  there  were  79  members  of  the 
Hause  who  held  offices  to  the  amount  in 
value  of  180,0001.  per  annum.  These 
»«nbers  might  be  called  the  court  cardk 
«f  the  pack,  and  in  all  committees  of 
Mipply  there  would  be  found  the  same 
euras.  But  these,  numerous  tis  they  were, 
were  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those 


Mr.  Cwmmg  lHad»  he  did  not  proposed 
to  answer  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  because  he  believed  no  onef 
who  had  heard  his  speech,  could  under- 
stand anr  practical  benefit  which  he  had 
propoiieci  by  it.  He  did  not  mean,  if  the 
amendment  had  not  he^  withdrawn,  to 
have  opposed  it;  nor  should  he  have 
added  another  word,  but  for  the  mention 
which  had  been  made  of  one  exalted  per^ 
sonage,  whose  name  be  conld  not  use 
consistently  with  the  forms  of  parliament. 
That  personage  had  been  singularly,  and 
bethought  unconstitntioually,  introduced 
into  the  speech  just  ddirered.  He  should 
have  thought,  that,  in  common  justice, 
the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by 
the  crown  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
disposition  which  had  been  unceasingly 
manifested  for  the  reduction  of  every 
unnecessary  expense,  dtesenred  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  very  different  treatment 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  Kne  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Appleby.  It  was  most 
unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  fo  go  beck 
to  the  period  when  the  privilege  of  pur- 
veyance existed^-^that  privilege  which 
gave  to  the  agents  of  the  monarch  the 
right  to  seise,  in  every  market  or  other 
pwca,  prorisioUs  and  other  things  neces* 
.  sary  for  the  supply  of  the  court ;  and 
I  whieh  was,  of  all  other  branches  of  the 


who  were  bound  to  ministers  by  benefits,  I  prerogative,  the  most  tyrannical  and  in- 


receivad  by  dtffarent  parts  of  their  fami- 
lies. If  a  list  conld  be  shown  of  all  the 
persons  who  had  applied  for  a  share  of  the 
^vantages  of  this  patronage,  and  added 
to  the  TV  other  persons,  it  would  be  seen 
•Aat  the  majority  preponderated  so  far  as 
to  render  it  vmo  to  expect  any  relief  for 
the  necesuties  of  ^  country.  This,  then, 
was  the  manner  in  which  supplies  were 
BOW  voted.  He  would  do  all  that  the 
forms  in  the  House  would  allow  him  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  and  he  would  pro- 
poae,  by  way  of  amendment,  •*  That  it  be 
•B  instructioH  fo  the  committee,  that  they 
^  consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple.** This  had  been  done,  over  and  over 
again;  and  the  right  of  Airussing  griev- 
ances before  auppKea,  had  been  always 
asserted  in  better  times. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amend- 
ment, strangers  were  o^red  to  withdraw ; 
when  Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  should  not 
five  the  House  the  trouble  of  dividing ; 
mt  would  content  himself  with'  recording 
ilia  own  sentiments  upon  the  Jootnals, 
^nd  letting  his  aoMBdment  be  negatived. 


tolerable.  Nothing  conld  be  more  msrked 
than  the  distinction  between  those  times 
and  our  own.  flie  Revolution  had  altered 
the  sitoation  in  which  the  granting  of 
supplies  had  previously  been  placed, 
fimrethat  penOd,  the  crown  had  been 
possessed  of  large  territories,  ftvm  which 
ft  derived  eonsiderable  revenues,  and 
which  could  he  made  available  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  abolkion  of  the  feudal 
tenures  had  deprived  it  of  this  revenue, 
and  had  thrown  it  upon  the  liberality  of 
parliament  for  the  support  of  its  honour 
and  dignity.  To  hmtate  to  vole  the 
supplies,  would  be  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  effect  to  the  operations  of 
Uie  government. 

Mr.  ffaaielaid,  thattbestateofthecrowu 
lands  was  one  of  those  subjecU  which 
ealled  for  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
which  ought  to  be  \o6kffd  to  before  the  sup- 
plies were  granted.  They  had  been  given 
up  by  the  crown ;  and,  by  an  act  4V  the 
fitat  of  queen  Anne,  they  had  been  |^laced 
apart,  fbr  the  express  purpose  of  rclieviu 
the  burdens  of  t»e  p09ple.    He  tlid  nc* 
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complain  of  this  change,  which  was  really 
excellent ;  but  he  complained  that,  instead 
of  producing  between  40  and  50,000/.  per 
annum,  they  were  swallowed  by  pensions. 
The  evil,  however,  did  not  exist  in  one 
department  alone.     He  hoped  some  of  the 
members    of  the  Irish  committee  were 
present.      By  a  paper  then  before   the 
House,  it  wa8  pointed  out,  that  in  the  cus* 
toms  of  the  port  of  Dublin,  the  collection 
cost  84,000if.     Mr.  Richmond,  judging 
what  the  expense  of  the  collection  ought 
to  be,   by  that  which  was  incurred   in 
London,  had  recomtnended  it  to  be  re- 
duced 42,000/.,  and  that  of  the  out-ports 
35,000/.,  making  a  reduction  of  77,000/. 
That  report  had  remained  a  dead  letter ; 
and  when  he  had  submitted  certain  pro- 
positions to  the  House  on  the   subject, 
they  had  been  ne^tived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.    He  held  \a  his  hand  a  practical 
proof  how  far  ministers  were  ipclined  to 
continue  an  overgrown  establishment.     A 
committee,    of  which   he   had    been    a 
member,  had  unanimously  recommended 
that  05  receivers-general  should  be  re- 
duced.   To  his  surprise,  a  whole  year  had 
been  suffered  to  elapse,  without  any  prac- 
tical benefit  resulting  from  that  recom- 
mendation.    With  respect  to  the  sums 
paid  to  the  distributors  of  stamps,  the 
poundage  amounted  to  5  and  6  per  cent, 
when  it  ought  only  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent ;  and  the  public  were  made  to 
pay  85,000/.  when  they  ought  only  to  pay 
30,000/.    He  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  his 
motion,  in  order  to  impress  upon  mem- 
bers   the    necessity    of   considering   the 
grievances  of  the  people,  before  they  voted 
away  the  public  money  by  millions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Robinson)  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  government  had  given 
its  cordial  assent  to  one  of  the  measures  of 
economy  which  had  been  recommended, 
and  had  carried  it  into  effect  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  As  to  the  first  topic,  that  of 
the  crown  lands,  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
entirely  mistaken.  The  revenue  arising 
from  them  was  regularly  carried  to 
account.  He  was  no  holder  of  crown 
lands,  but  he  knew  many  individuals 
who  were ;  and  he  would  venture  to  state, 
that  of  all  the  severe  landlords  in  the 
country,  the  crown  was  the  most  so.  It 
was  provided  by  law,  that  they  should 
be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  last 
holder  of  the  lease  had  the  option  of 
taking  a  renewal  at  the  rate  fixed  on  by  a 
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sworn  surveyor ;  but  if  he  refused,  it  was 
let  by  auction.  It  was  impossible  to 
malte  a  lease  of  the  crown  landii  a  mattar 
of  favour  in  any  instance.  They  certainly 
did  not  bring  in  so  large  a  revenue  as 
40,000/.,  although  he  knew  that  in  one 
of  the  reports,  a  hope  had  been  held  out 
that  they  miffht  ultimately  amount  to  that 
sum.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  appeared 
to  forget  that  a  large  portion  of  them  con- 
sisted of  forest  land;  and  it  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
House,  that  the  crown  lands  should  be 
employed  in  the  growth  of  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  navy.  The  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  lands  had,  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  been  small ;  bat 
this  circumstance  was  capable  of  sati^ 
fiictory  explanation.  A  few  years  ago  it 
had  been  thought  advisable  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  to  build- 
ing the  new  street  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Piccadilly.  The  produce  of  fines  and 
leases  had  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sites  of  houses  in  the  Hue  'Of 
this  street.  The  hon.  gentleman  might 
think  this  an  improper  mode  of  applying 
the  money ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  by  par- 
liament, and  no  individual  received  the 
smallest  advantage  from  it. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  and  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  the  committees 
of  supply. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday ,  February  18. 

Bank  Balances.] — Mr.  Gren/ell^  m 
moving  for  a  return  of  the  Balances  of  the 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  observed,  that  in  1815,  when  he 
first  brought  this  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  the  deposits 
lodged  with  the  Bank  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  The 
loss  to  the  public  from  this  source  was 
estimated  by  the  committee  on  the  public 
expenditure,  at  more  than  500,000/.  per 
annum.  The  services  performed  by  the 
Bank  were  merely  those  discharged  in  an 
ordinary  banking  transaction.  The 
amount  of  the  deposits  had  been  reduced 
to  about  4,000,000/. ;  but  there  was  still 
no  necessity  for  leaving  so  larflre  a  sum  as 
this  wholly  unproductive  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  give  the  public  a  participation  iu 
the  profits  arising  from  these  balances ; 
and,  if  the  present  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
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chequer  would  grant  to  him,  what  he 
could  ne?cr  obtain  from  the  last,  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  this  subjecll  he 
pledged  himself,  not  only  to  prove  the 
insignificant  nature  of  the  servioet  per^ 
formed  by  the  Bank,  but  to  soggnt  a 
plan  to  the  House,  which  would  give  the 
public  a  fair  participation  in  that  profit. 
The  whole  services  which  the  Bank  per- 
formed to  the  public  were  the  transfers 
and  the  payments  of  the  dividends*  He 
found  no  fault  with  the  mode  in  which 
this  was  managed ;  but,  good  as  it  was,  it 
was  overpaid*  The  payment  of  270,000/. 
a  year,  which  the  Bank  received  for.  the 
performance  of  this  service,  was  surely 
too  mocb.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  it  might  be  done  for  70,000/.,  and 
thus  a  saving  of  200,000/.  a  year  to  the 
public  would  be  efifected.  He  had  no 
wish  to  provoke  unpleasant  discussion ; 
but  he  bad  some  hopes  from  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  whose  at- 
tention he  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  nad, 
that  as  he  had  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers,  he  should  de- 
cline eutering  at  present  into  the  sub- 
ject. He  stood,  in  need  of  all  the  in- 
ibrmation  which  could  be  afforded  him ; 
and  he  felt  that  none  could  be  more  va- 
luable than  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
When  the  papers  should  have  been  pro- 
duced, if  the  hon.  gentleman  thought  pro- 
per to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject  to 
the  House,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  state 
the  conduct  he  proposed  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
bis  hon.  friend  had  a^n  made  that  state- 
ment to  the  House  which  had  been  so  oAen 
refuted.  The  subject  of  the  balances  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  was  one  of  which 
be  had  not  lost  sight  for  many  years.  He 
bad  stated,  that  these  balances,  had  for^ 
nierly  amounted  to  1l,000,OOQ{*,  but  were 
now  reduced  to 4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/., 
and  had  contended,  that  the  public  was 
entitled  to  share  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  possession  of  these  balances. 
To  that  argument  had  frequently  been 
opposed  the  statement,  that  the  Bank  held 
the  balances  by  virtue  of  their  parliamen- 
tary charter.  When  the  renewal  of  that 
charter  had  been  negotiated,  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
pressly enumerated, among  the  advantages 
which  the  Bank  were  to  enjoy,  and  for 
which  they  then  made  the  government  a 
reuiuneratiun,  that  of  holding  the  public 
balances,  which  were  then  ebtiinated  at 


about  five  millions.  His  hon.  friend 
stated,  that  they  now  only  amounted 
to  between  four  and  five  millions,  and 
yet  he  came  there  every  year  to  state  that 
something  was  due  on  this  account  to  the 
public;  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ad- 
vantage had  been  estimated  and  paid  for 
by  the  Bank  on  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
ter. Since  that  period  they  had  advanced 
sums  of  money  to  the  government  at  small 
interest,  and  others  without  any  interest 
at  all.  Whether  too  much  was  paid  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  or  not, 
was  an  entirely  distinct  question. 

Mr.  MoHfung  said,  that  the  deposits  of 
the  balances  of  public  money  were  neces- 
sarily made  with  the  Bank,  because  the 
government  could  not  safely  intrust  them 
to  any  private  hands.  When  the  accounts 
should  be  produced,  he  would  show,  and 
he  hoped  satisfactorily,  that  the  Bank  was 
justified,  by  their  charter,  in  all  they  had 
done. 

Mu  Ricardo  said,  it  was  true  the  Bank 
had  made  a  compensation  for  the  grant  of 
the  charter;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
great  for  the  advantages  they  had  so  long 
possessed.  If,  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  the  Bank  of  England  should  apply 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  he  hoped  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  be  par- 
ticularly careful  that  they  did  not  over- 
reach him.  Before  any  such  bargain 
should  be  made,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  consult  the 
House  as  to  the  terms  of  it.  If  it  should 
be  open  to  public  competition,  much 
more  would  be  given  for  it  than  had  ever 
yet  been  offered.  From  the  advantages 
which  the  Bank  had  derived,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see,  that  the  terms  had  been 
very  much  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Grei^ell,  in  replv,  said,  that  the 
warmth  with  which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Baring)  defended  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  was  not  at  all  surprisiug,  when  it 
was  recollected,  that  he  was  a  director 
during  the  period  of  the  transactions  of 
which  he  had  so  often  complained.  He 
was  a  party  to  all  that  had  been  done, 
whether  it  were  good  or  ill.  His  hon. 
friend  went  back  to  the  charter,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  it  had  been  made  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  question  of  balances  was  closed.  But, 
did  he  recollect  that,  eight  years  before 
that  period,  the  Bank  had  agreed  to  give 
up  three  millions  without  any  interest 
whatever  ?  Did  he  recollect  that  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  after  having  always  denied   the 
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fMTtttcipU  for  wbitth  h«(Mf •  Oi)  miiitefKltdy 
«fprcea  to  it  at  length,  aad  brmigbt  In  • 
billf  by  wbicb  he  took  ««&▼  fix  millioM 
BHMre  from  tboM  bakncei  f  Did  toy  body 
believe  that  the  Bank  would  give  «p  nine 
milliont,  out  of  their  spontaneoiis  Itbenu* 
lity  ^  It  Wat  Mid  that  the  charge  for  id** 
nagendent ammiDted  only  t»74.  or  M.  per 
hondrcd  poanda*  Bat,  however  small 
thit  might  appear  in  ttietf»  when  the 
amonnt  ef  tbe  public  debt  was  regard- 
ed|  it  was  much  too  large.  The. question 
was  not  whether  7d.  or  w.  was  smelly  bat 
whether  370,0001.  was  not  a  sum  totally 
inadequate  to  the  service  performed.  He 
waa  confident  that  if  jastice  were  done  to 
the  puUic^  a  saving  of  900,000^  per  an* 
num  might  be  eliected^^lOO,000/«  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  balancea  in  the 
bank,  and  100,000if.  by  a  reducUon  of  the 
expenses  in  tbe  management,  without  any 
injury  to  the  eiitalMishment«  He  waa 
firmly  convinced,  that  the  subj|ect  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  MtAtrhf  wished  tbe  Bank  to  have 
n  good  bargmn,  and  thought  they  should 
be  liberally  treated ;  but  be  thought  also, 
that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  chancellor  of 
tbe  exchequer  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ad  relative  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  ta^ 
aagement  was  conclusive,  upon  which  he 
understood  the  highest  legal  ofMuiens  were 
4ivided«  He  had  no  doubt  that  100,000/. 
ttiight  be  saved  without  interforing  with 
the  foir  remuneration  to  the  Bank ;  but 
the  reference  to  a  committee  would  set  thm 
matter  et  rest.  He  trusted  that  no  new 
charter  would  be  granted,  without  due 
deliberation  as  to  its  terms. 

Mr.  Hume  would  take  that  opportunity 
#f  throwing  out  a  suggestion,  that  k  was 
probable  tbe  Bank  charter  mi^bt  never  be 
renewed.  A  million  and  a  half  might  be 
saved  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  He  knew  some  notions  had  got 
Abroad  respecting  the  danger  of  such  an 
establishment;  but  whea  it  was  recoU 
iected  that  they  had  an  annual  payment  of 
^,000,000/.,  he  was  confident  ministers 
won  Id  see  the  advantage  of  a  national 
bank,  by  which,  in  issuing  30  or  40  mil* 
Hons  of  their  own  paper,  they  could  effect 
an  annual  saving  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
Be  hoped  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
•exchequer  would  be  in  office  when  the 
ehmler  should  expire ;  and  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  adding 
«o  much  to  the  ways  and  means  of  tM 
country. 

Mr.  J,  ilfsritfi  wished  toknow>  whether 


It  was  iuteadad  to  lay  before  the  Home 
an  acoouttt  of  the  unclaimed  dividends. 
No  fuch  return  bad  been  made  for  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  CkmteUor  of  the  Exeke^fuer  could 
not  give  at  that  moment  a  positive  answer 
to  the  qnestien  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  y.  Munim  intimated  his  intentioii 
to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mmming  said,  that  the  subiect  bad 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  bank 
directors^  and  that  an  order  bad  been 
imued  to  prepare  such  account. 

Mr.  Greiff^tt  said,  it  had  been  observed^ 
diat  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  be* 
tween  legal  authorities,  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  Bank  to  have  the  charffe  for  tbie 
asanagement  of  the  public  debt  re-exa- 
mined and  Stared.  He  verfr  well  knew^ 
that  an  opinion  had  been  given  on  tbia 
subject  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  when 
attorney-generali  andthe  presentattomey<« 
general^  at  that  period  solicttor-general, 
gave  It  aa  their  opinion,  on  the  case  which 
bad  been  laid  before  them,  that  the  systett 
could  not  be  interfered  with.  But  the 
opimon  of  no  legal  man  was  infallible; 
and  the  view  which  a  lawyer  took  of  aajr 
question  must  depend  on  the  way  iiat 
which  the  case  was  put.  When  he  saw 
that  ease  and  opinion,  it  struck  him  that 
tlie  question  was  not  stated  tn  the  way 
in  which  It  nught  to  have  been ;  and  We 
thon^t  that  if  it  had  been  drawn  up 
properly,  the  legal  opinion  would  have 
been,  tnat  the  act  of  180^  did  not  clotie 
the  queslson;  but  that  the  subject  waa 
open  to  revision. 

Mr.  Mamiiiif  said,  it  oughttobestated» 
that  that  case  was  not  drawn  up  by  the 
Bank,  nor  submitted  to  counsel,  with  the 
privi^  of  the  Bank.  It  was  the  work  of 
other  parties  $  they  were  not  responsible 
for  it.  After  the  opinion  given,  gentlemen 
must  feel  considerable  doubto  whether 
any  alteration  could  take  place  in  tbe 
charge  for  managing  the  public  debt. 

The  several  motions  were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Weinudmy^  Fihruary  19. 

LiauTuaAiit-GKaxRAL  of  thb  Ord" 
MAV cx.}->-'Mr.  Hume^  in  rising  to  submit 
the  question  be  was  about  to  propose  to  the 
House»  trusted  he  should  have  credit  for 
having  given  the  subject  much  coiisidera- 
tion;  and  he  assured  tbe  Honse  it  was 
one  well  worthy  ita  attention.  By  an  act 
of  the  45th  year  of  (he  latching,  a  com« 
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mittee  bad  been  appoipted  to  inquira  into 
the  poblic  espenditure  and  butiMM  of 
tbe  various  military  de|wrtinents,  add  to 
report  tbereoQ  from  time  to  time.    It  waa 
importaot  for   the  Hooae  to  kaow  the 
object  the  committee  bad  io  ▼iaw»  and 
the  time  th^had  occupied  io  accom- 
pliabiog  it.    The  number  of  reports  they 
had  mafle»  amounted  to  nineteen.  The  com* 
mittse  was  composed  of  military  offioers» 
whose  eaperience  qualified  theas  pecu- 
liarly for  the  discbarse  of  the  duty  in** 
trusted  to  them*    Peroaps  every  member 
of  the  House  was  not  aware  that   tbe 
board  of  ordnancOi  as  it  now  existed*  bad 
been  fiirmed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd. 
The  important  light  in  which  the  sot^ect 
bad  been  viewed  by  the  committee  might 
begatliired  from  their  having  made  seven 
remarkably  iooff  reports  upon  this  par- 
ticular bmncbw  their  inquiry ;  he  meant 
those  from  the  12th  to  tbe  19th  inclusive. 
The  first  was  directed  particularly  to  tbe 
Treasury  dcfwrtmcnty  m  which  a  system 
of  the  most  disgraceful  mismanagement 
bad  prevailed ;  but  as  this  bad  now  been 
put  an  end  tn^  it  was  not  neoemary  aqy 
mrtber  to  allude  to  it.    He  ahould  refiv 
more  particularly  to  die  Idtb  report  of 
the  committee,  which  bad  been  published 
in  181 1.    The  conunisdonera   found  it 
oeoesmry  to  apologise  for  the  time  whidi 
tbey  bed  taken  up,  in  eoundering  and 
digesting  tbe  iolbmiation  tbey  had  prc^ 
cured.    Tbey  bad  endeavoum  to  follow 
with   mioateficss  every    bvancb   of  tbe 
deperlment*  that  all  abqsea  mi^t   be 
dettdiad*    Th^  proceeded  to  itatc^  that 
th^  found  tbe  board  conmited  of  the 
maslefugeneraU    the    Ueutenent-f^<«d» 
and  four  other  officers;  via,  thesurvegpofu 
gmral,  the  clerk  of  the  Ofdnaecfb  iJiie 
principal  stoie-keifMr,  aqd  tbe  detk  of  the 
deliverm.    The  atttnlaoa  of  tte  cony* 
mittee  was  neat  called  to  the  dutiea  ea 
well    as  tbe  aahMiea  «f  tbete  officeia* 
They  found  die  latter  vs^y  oooaiderably 
increased.    That  of  tbe  master-general 
had  been  nused  from  l,500/«  per  aoQ*» 
the  amount  in  1796,  to  3,23&/. ;  that  at 
the  lieut.-gencral  fiwm  1,100/.  tp  IJb^lL; 
that  of  t&  surveyor^gaMval  from  800/* 
to  1,2611.;  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  ord- 
nance from  eOQf.  to  hl40L ;  hm%  thU 
included  a  cemmutalion  for  {e«^  to  wkidi 
he  had  previously  been  entitled ;  the  other 
officers  had  also  taken  eommutations,  oimI 
their  salanes  had  heen  proportionably 
nised.  Tbecomiaitteeb  intheneirtplaoe» 
~  tbe  diffimnt  bdividuab  m  Io 


the  nature  of  tbe  bufiness  carried  on  by 
each  of  theoi.    Tbey  found  that  the  four 
last-mentioned   officers    had    performed 
oertain  duties  at  the  time  oT  their  appoint- 
mentt  but  that  tbey  had  ceased  to  do  so 
for  ievoral  vears ;  and  it  therefore  became 
a  question  now  far  it  was  espedieut  they 
should  he  continued.    They  showed  satia- 
Cictorily  that  the  surveyor-general   no 
longer  examined  tbe  stores ;  that  the  office 
of  the  store-keeper  had  become  a  sine- 
cure ;  and  that  tne  reasons  which  eiisled 
at  the  establishment  of  the  board  for  the 
dark  of  tbe  deliveries,   or  one  off  lua 
sworn  derfcsi  being  preient,  did  not  now 
pievval.    tW  therefore  saw  no  reaaea 
why  those  offices  should  not  be  disceo^ 
tinued,  and  recommended  that  a  board  of 
four  members  sbonld  be  appointed   In 
carry  on  the  duty  of  the  depertment^ 
and   to  maaage  its    general   concerns, 
aloltiag  the  various  bianehes  of  it  as  they 
should  see  fit-^^Before  he  alluded  further 
to  the  examinations   he  would  state  to 
the  House  the  nature  of  the  original 
warrant  for  the  establishment.    It  ep- 
peiared  by  that,  to  be  tbe  duty  of  the 
lieuteoAnt-geuend,  in  the  absence  of  the 
master-geoemi,  to  receive  all  lettera,  and 
iiaue  all  warrants,  and  to  keep  a  minute- 
book  of  all  such  warrants.    It  appeared 
also,   that  the  aaaster*general   and   the 
lieutenant-general  were   intrusted    with 
the  conduct  of  the  department,  and  that 
the  four  other  officers  were  to  ect  under 
th^n;  and  not  to  be  co-mual  in  power, 
as  they  bsd  now  become.   Tbe  committee 
then  puieuod   their  inquiry  as   to  the 
peeuliar  duties  of  the  Ueutenant-general. 
Upon  this  subject  tbey  examined   Mr. 
Crew^  and  from  bis  evidence  it  seemed 
that   the  lieutenant-general    performed 
no  duties  distinct  from  those  of  a  member 
i^the  board*  except  in  tbe  absence  of  the 
eiesUvp-geperaUor  in  eate  of  a  vacancy  io 
that  efficew    Unon  thie  subject  they  exa- 
mined alto  lord  Chatham  and  lord  Moira, 
both  of  whom   had  held  the  office   of 
maater-seneral.    Tbe  first  of  those  noble- 
men, when  he  had  bean  asked  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  dutiea  of  lient-general*  had 
requested  to  postpone  his  answer,  and 
had,  in  foot,  not  given  it  until  tbe  end  of 
his  eiamination.    Tbe  earl  of  Chatham 
said,  he  did  not  see  how  the  qumtioo 
could   be   properly   answered.    It   waa 
difficult  to  consider  tbe  doubt  which  this 
question  was  meant  to  imply;  more  es- 
pecially when  the  hiffh  and  respeotable 
namee  which  had  filled  the  office  were  re- 
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committee  were  of  opinion,  that  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  wax  not  essential  to 
the  department,  particularly  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master-general  was  not  with-' 
drawn  by  his  holding  other  offices.  As 
the  four  inferior  officers  did  not  |>erfonn 
the  duties  oripnally  allotted  to  them, 
they  also  might  he  discontinued.  The 
committee  proposed,  that  a  general  conw 
mission  should  be  constituted,  to  be 
called  the  commission  of  the  board  of 
ordnance ;  that  the  powers  of  the  board 
should  be  the  same  as  they  were  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  sijj^nature  of  each 
should  be  of  equal  effect.  The  com- 
mittee had,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry, 
asked  lord  Moira  whether  he  thought  the 
members  of  this  board  ought  to  be  re- 
movable with  a  change  in  the  administra^ 
tion ;  and  he  said  in  answer,  that  he 
thought  a  proportion  should  be  fixed  ; 
that  one  of  them  should  have  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  questions  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  department,  and  to  bring 
forward  any  subject  that  might  concern 
it.  The  committee  thought  that  not  mor^ 
than  two  at  the  utmost  snould  have  seats 
in  parliament,  and  that  the  others  should 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  their  office.  Now,  we  had  three  or 
even  four  of  these  officers  in  the  House, 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
eommittee,  and  more  than  two  to  one 
aeainst  the  opinion  of  lord  Moira.  This 
did  not  include  the  treasurer  of  the  de» 
partment,'  who  formed  no  part  of  the 
board.  It  was  a  distinct  question  whether 
he  oueht  to  sit  there  or  not,  though  he 
thought  that,  consistently  with  the  rules 
of  ouer  departments,  he  on8;ht  not.  It 
was  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
that  neither  this,  nor  scarcely  any  other 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
had  been  attended  to.  The  question  now 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  was 
whether,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  and  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  five  officers  should  be  conti- 
nued m  this  small  department,  when  four 
were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  concerns  of  the  British 
navy  ?  Was  it  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  economy  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  to  keep  up  this 
establishment  ?  He  was  anxious  to  hear 
from  ministers,  why  the  navy  was  ud« 
worthy  of  as  great  a  number  of  officers  as 
the  ordnance?  This  he  deemed  to  be 
unanswerable.    He  knew  he  should  be 


collected,  and  when  reference  was  made 
to  the  orders  and  ibstructions  which  had 
been  given,  from  the  formation  of  the 
board  to  the  present  time,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  lieutenant-general.  Mr.  Hume 
proceeded  to  say,  he  could  find  none  of 
the  orders  and  instructions  to  which  the 
noble  lord  had  alluded,  excepting  those 
contained  in  the  commissions  to  bold  the 
office,  and  these  he  was  bound  to  under- 
stand him  to  mean.  It  was  for  the  House, 
however,  to  consider  how  far  they  would 
think  such  reasoning  conclusive  on  the 
question  of  keeping  up  such  an  office. 
Lord  Chatham  stated,  besides,  that  the 
heutenant^general  bad  several  important 
duties  to  perform,  particularly  that  of 
presiding  at  the  board,  where  his  military 
experience  was  extremely  useful.  This, 
he  would  only  observe,  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crewe.  The 
same  question  as  to  the  utility  of  this 
office  of  lieutenant-general  bad  been  put 
to  lord  Moira.  He  had  replied,  that  he 
apprehended  that  the  office  was  created 
in  contemplation  of  the  master-general 
being  sent  abroad  with  the  command  of 
an  army ;  in  which  case,  the  lieutenant- 
general  would  have  to  discharge  his 
functions.  In  case  of  the  illness  of  the 
master-general,  lie  would  become  colonel 
in  chief  of  the  artillery :  beyond  these, 
he  had  no  other  duty  to  perform  than 
that  of  being  a  member  of  the  board. 
Here  the  e^oence  on  this  point  closed.— 
He  would  next  consider  how  the  com- 
mittee had  received  this  evidence.  They 
said,  that  it  appears  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral has  now  no  duties  to  per fdrm  ex«- 
cepting  in  the  absence  of  the  master-ge- 
neml,  and  that  his  clerks  also  have  no 
duties  even  in  that  event :  for  it  appeared 
that  when  the  master-general  haa  been 
absent  at  Waloheren,  the  duties  of  the 
office  had  been  carried  on  by  his  clerks : 
the  committee  therefore  very  reasonably 
inferred,  that  the  lieutenant-general's 
clerks  were  useless,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. It  was  not  likely  •  that  any  occa- 
sion for  their  services  should  so  frequently 
occur,  as  would  justify  the  charge  of 
7001,  per  annum,  the  expense  at  which 
this  part  of  the  establishment  was  kept 
up.  In  a  late  instance  where  the  master- 
general  had  been  absent,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-^neral  died  during  his  absence, 
the  business  had  been  found  to  go  on  just 
as  well  when  performed  by  the  clerks  of 
the  master-general.  Having  given  the 
fullest  consideration  to  the  subject,    the 
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told,  that  the  buuness  of  the  barrack 
department  had  beeo  added:  but  he 
would  reply,  that  it  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  It,  that  it  had  been  unjustly 
taken  away,  aud  that  with  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  department  this  addi- 
tional business  could  not  be  felt.  Let  the 
commissariat  department  be  added  to  the 
whole  of  the  duties  of  the  ordnance,  and 
still  it  bore  no  comparison  to  the  navy. 
If  the  House  had  been  right  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  latter  establishment,  they 
could  not  refuse  now  to  support  his  mo- 
tion, and  to  declare  that  five  officers  were 
unnecessary  for  the  ordnance  department. 
The  expenses  had  formerly  amounted  to 
3,500/.:  now  they  were  6,561/.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the 
master-general.  Those  of  the  navy  were 
only  4»000/. ;  and,  if  he  stood  upon  this 
point  alone,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  claim 
their  support.  It  was  an  insult  to  the 
great  naval  establbhment,  that  its  remu- 
neration should  be  less  than  that  of  so 
inferior  an  office*  After  a  vacancy  of 
three  or  four  months  in  the  office  of 
lieutenant-ffeneral,  after  his  majesty^s 
answer  to  the  Address  of  the  House,  that 
be  would  reduce  every  unnecessary  esta- 
blishment, which  pledge  hod  been  re- 
peated in  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  the 
'  recent  appointment  which  had  been  made 
four  and  twenty  hours  befora  the  meeting 
of  the  House  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
The  House  was  ready  to  grant  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
country,  but  tbe^  ought  not  to  be  called 
on  for  one  shilhng  beyond  this.  The 
ordnance  department  was  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  nnoer  government,  those  of  Ire- 
land only  excepted.  The  salary  of  the 
private  seqretary  to  the  master-general 
was  much  larger  than  the  duties  of  the 
office  authorial.  Mr.  Crewe  received 
for  this  1,500/.  per  annum.  The  House 
in  which  he  lived  had  cost  15,000/.  build- 
ing, and  thus  the  country  paid  a  rent  of 
1,200/.  a  year  for  him.  He  did  not  wish 
to  undervalue  that  gentleman,  whom  he 
understood  to  be  an  able  servant  of  the 
public;  nor  did  he  blame  him  for  taking 
as  large  a  salary  as  was  offered  for  his 
services,  but  be  did  blame  those  who 
save  it  to  him.  Colonel  Chapman,  who 
bad  previously  held  the  office,  retiitd  on 
a  pension  of  400/.  a  year  to  make  room 
Ibr  this  gentleman,  who  received  a  salary 
of  1,500/.  per  annum :  so  that  this  private 
secretaryship  cost  the  country  1,900/. 
ycniy.  Here  was  au  oppoftamty  for  re- 
VOL.  VIII.  . 


trenchment,  if  gentlemen  were  really  dis- 
posed to  adopt  economical  measures. 
The  office  of  secretary  evidently  could 
not  be  of  great  importance,  because  the 
individual  who  held'  it  was  frequently 
absent.  For  what,  then,  should  they  pay 
him  1>500/.  a  year  ?  Yet,  expensive  as 
he  was  to  the  public,  it  appeared  that  his 
services  at  home  could  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  since  he  was  now  at  Madrid. 
He  might  be  a  very  proper  person  to  be 
sent  there;  but  he  would  ask,  was  it 
proper  that  an  individual,  who  was  paid 
1,500/.  a  year  for  doing  one  duty,  should 
be  employed  in  the  performance  of  an«« 
other,  wholly  different  in  its  nature  ? 
There  were  formerly  two  secretaries  at- 
tached to  the  master-general ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners,  one  of  them  was  dis- 
pensed with.  The  salary  was  800/.  a 
year.  When  the  office  was  suppressed, 
the  public  had  a  right  to  benefit  to  that 
amount :  but  government  divided  the 
300/.  amongst  the  clerks,  and  the  public 
gained  nothing  by  the  alteration.  It  ap- 
peared quite  plain,  that  no  department 
in  the  state  required  more  looking  after 
than  the  ordnance ;  and  therefore  he 
trusted  the  House  would  institute  some 
inquiry  into  it.  He  had  shown  what  was 
the  expense  of  the  Tower  and  the  Pall- 
Mall  establishment  in  1706.  At  that  pe- 
riod— a  period  of  war — the  charge  was 
18,726/.  What  was  the  return  for  1822, 
the  sixth  year  of  peace  ?  It  was  no  less 
than  63,273/.,  being v  an 'increase  of 
47,000/.  in  the  period  between  1796  and 
the  present  day.  The  finance  committee 
had  alluded  to  the  allowances  and  gra- 
tuities which  were  granted  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  had  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  them.  One  would,  therefore, 
expect  to  see  a  reduction,  not  an  increase, 
under  that  head.  But  he  found  that,  in 
1814,  the  gratuities  were  only  9,00p/., 
whereas,  in  the  last  year,  they  amounted 
to  30,000/«  The  commissioners  of  mili- 
tary inquiry,  perceiring  the  immense  in- 
crease of  expense,  recommended  two  most 
important  regulations,  neither  of  which 
had  beeu  attended  to.  They  recom- 
mended having  the  four  junior  officers 
under  one  roof,  instead  of  keeping  one 
portion  of  them  in  Pall-Mall,  and  the  re« 
mainder  at  the  Tower,  and  paying  them 
their  travelling  expenses  when  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  one  station  to  the  other. 
The  commissioners  inquired  whether  the 
business  could  be  performed  with  facility 
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if  the  officers  were  all  under  one  roof. 
They  were  informed  by  eari  Moira  that 
it  couldy  and  they  recommeoded  the 
alteration ;  but  no  buHi  alteration  had 
been  oaade.  By  keeping  those  separate 
establishments,  eight  or  ten  clerks 
were  constantly  employed  in  correspond* 
ing  with  each  other.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  expense  in  this  department.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  person  to  devise 
a  more  efiectual  mode  of  squandering 
money  than  was  adopted  in  the  ordnance. 
In  consequence  of  the  store-kaeper-general 
ceasing  to  perfsrm  the  duties  attached  to 
his  oiiicey  a  number  of  stone-keepen  were 
appointed.  Here  a  saving  might  have 
been  efTected,  if  the  advice  of  ciarl  Moira 
had  been  attended  to.  He  objected  to 
the  stores  being  delivered  at  tm  Tower ; 
and  he  pointed  out  various  benefits  which 
would  arise  from  their  being  supplied  at 
Woolwich.  By  adopting  this  measure» 
one  delivery  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
services  of  certain  officers,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  consequence  of  there  being 
more  than  one  delivery,  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  might  be  dispensed  with. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  lord  Moira,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  small  arms  alone, 
all  ordnance  stores  should  be  delivered  at 
Woolwich.  If  this  recommendation  had 
been  acted  u|>on,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  excuse  for  not  having  all  the  bu- 
siness done  utider  one  roof.  In  that 
point,  however,  the  vecooHDendatroU  of 
the  commissioaers  refisatned  a  dead  letter. 
He  found  that  the  increase  of  the  ordnance 
establishment,  in  the  period  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  was  full  three-fourths.  In 
1792,  the  charge  was  480,600/. ;  at  pre- 
sent it  amounted  to  1,447,000/.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  reduce  this  enomons 
establishment  sufficientlv;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  professions  of  strict  eco- 
nomy which  the  people  had  heard,  they 
had  a  right  to  censure  ministers  for  not 
having  diminished  this  extravagant  ex- 
penditure.—Another  grievance  to  which 
the  commissioners  had  adverted,  was  the 
number  of  houses  which  were  attached  to 
this  department.  Instead  of  gving  indi- 
vidual store-keepers  40/.  or  fM.  a  year,  as 
rent  for  a  house,  they  caused  houses  to 
be  erected  for  them,  which  cost  the  public 
8,000/.  or  4,€00/k  There  were  not  less 
than  three  or  four  hundred  houses  and 
apartments,  in  diffierent  quarters,  belong- 
ing to  the  ordnance.  It  was  his  intention 
to  bring  this  particular  grievance  dis^ 
tinetly  before  {larliament.    If  all  those 


useless  houses  were  sold,  and  some  new 
regulation  adopted  with  respect  to  bar- 
recks,  a  very  ^eat  saving  would  be 
effected.  The  ordnance  department  still 
went  on  building,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  houses  they  already  had» 
Houses  could  only  be  wanted  in  pkcca 
where  individuals  had  duties  to  perform  ; 
i>ut  many  instances  could  be  adduced 
where  houses  were  built,  although  no 
duty  was  to  be  done  at  the  place  in  which 
they  were  erected.  He  stated  this,  to  ioa- 
press  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  that  tiie 
recommendation  of  the  commissionera 
were  not  attended  to  by  his  majesty*a 
ministers.  Why  should  five  indivtduala 
be  required  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
ordnance,  when  the  House  had  decided 
that  four  were  sufficient  to  conduct  those 
of  the  navy  ?  Why  should  those  five 
|)erBons  cost  the  country  0^500/.,  wheq 
the  business  of  the  admiralty  was  trana* 
acted  for  4,O00A  ?  The  whole  of  this  de* 
partment  ought  to  be  new*modeUed,  nnd 
placed  OR  a  strictly  economical  basis) 
and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  de- 
sirable object,  he  would  move — <*  That 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inqniiy 
have  reported  in  their  1 3th  report,  thiA 
in  their  belief,  from  the  information  given 
to  them,  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant* 
general  of  the  Ordnance  was  not  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, in  time  of  war ;  this  House  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  recent  appointment  of 
lord  Beresfbrd  in  time  of  peace,  is  incoiH 
sistent  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry,  at  va^ 
riance  with  the  professions  of  economy 
from  the  throne,  and  without  a  due  coo* 
sideration  of  the  situation  of  the  country, 
which  requires  every  possible  reduction 
of  expenditure  to  be  made  in  every  de* 
partment  of  the  state,  that  is  not  abao- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  go* 
vemmcnt." 

Mr.  Wmrd  said,  he  rose  for  the  pnrpoaa 
of  opposing  the  motion  of  the  Iunk 
gentleman  on  the  most  plain  and  palpable 
ground.  The  bon.  gentleman,  in  express 
terms,  stated,  that  the  commissioners  of 
military  inquiry  had  declared,  **  that  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance  m  time  of  war  was  unnecessary.** 
Now,  out  «(f  the  bon.  raember^s  ewn 
mouth  wonld  he  convict  him;  for,  on 
lookine  to  the  refK>pt  from  which  he  had 
quoted,  it  would  be  found  that  bis  state* 
ment  of  the  dc*claration  of  the  coBMniaik 
aioDara  waa  not  the  foet^  bat  that  tlie 
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direct  coDtmry 


What  did  the  mo- 


tioQ  aay  ?  It  set  forth,  <*  that  the  ap- 
pointment  of  lieuteoaDt-geoecal  of  the 
ordnance,  in  time  of  war^  is  uDuecessary." 
To  render  his  reply  to  the  hon.  gentleoaan 
perfectly  clear,  be  would  divide  it  into 
three  parts*  He  would  first  prove*  that 
the  hon.  geotleman  bad  misrepresented 
the  declaration  of  the  commissioners  of 
military  inquiry ;  be  would  next  show, 
that  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
had  misunderstood  the  evidence  on  which 
they  formed  their  opinion ;  and  lastly,  he 
was  prepared  to  argue,  that,  supposing 
both  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  com^- 
missioners  to  be  correct,  yet  such  alter- 
ations had  taken  place  in  the  department, 
such  an  increase  had  been  made  to  the 
business,  that  it  was  totally  impossible  to 
attend  to  those  recommendations.  He 
would,  by  referring  to  the  report,  make 
it  manifest,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
gjarbled  the  statement  of  the  commis- 
sioners; and  had  recommended  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  which  they 
never  intended  to  recommend.  He  would, 
therefore,  detain  the  House,  while  he 
quoted  certain  extracts  from  the  report ; 
and  he  called  on  gentlemen  to  compare 
those  extracts  with  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  described  the  report  to  be. 
"When  on  a  former  night,  the  hon.  member 
referred  to  this  subject,  he  had  said ,  that  the 
commissioners  bad  declared,  that  "  from 
the  information  given  to  us,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance 
is  not  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
department;"  and  there,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  the  hon.  member's  motion, 
on  the  present  occasion,  stopped.  Now, 
it  must  excite  the  surprise  of  gentlemen, 
when  he  informed  them,  that  after  the 
extract  which  he  had  just  quoted,  ihe 
commissioners  proceeded  to  say,  *<  espe- 
cially, if  it  were  to  be  understood,  that 
the  attention  of  the  master->general  should 
not  be  withdrawn  from  his  regular  duty, 
by  other  appointments.**  This  altered  the 
case  altogether.  It  was  a  statement,  that 
**  the  appointment  of  lieutenant>geueral 
was  not  necessary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  department,  especially  if  it  were  to 
be  understood  that  the  master-general 
•hould  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  by  other  appoint- 
ments.'* The  country  went  with  the 
commissioners  on  that  point.  They  widn 
«d  the  master-generars  ofG^  to  be  made 
jpeifecUy  efficient.    But  yet«  forgetting 


this  portion  of  the  sentence,  the  hon. 
gentleman  stated  broadly,  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  commissioners  bad  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  the  lieutenant- 
generalship  without  any  modification 
whatever.  The  commissioners  went  on  to 
say,  *'  that  nulesa  this  preliminary  condi- 
tion were  admitted"  (that  of  restricting 
the  master-eeaeral  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  that  oilce)  "  they  had  no- 
thing to  offer  with  respect  to  the  situation 
of  lieutenant-general."  All  this  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  suppressed.  He  begged 
his  pardon  for  using  that  phrase ;  but  he 
had  at  least  omitted  it.  It  was,  however, 
astonishing  to  him  that  a  gentleman  of 
such  laborious  research,  and  acting,  as 
no  doubt  be  did,  with  the  most  honest 
intention,  should,  oa  every  subject  of 
debate,  bat  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  the  ordnance,  leave  out  passages  of 
very  great  importance,  and  quote  only 
those  which  answered  Us  own  purpose.— 
His  second  proposition  was,  that  the  com« 
missioners  of  military  inquiry  did  not 
understand  the  evidence.  They  stated, 
that  lord  Moira  had  declared,  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner,  that  the  keeping  up 
the  situation  of  liettteaant-gciieral  was 
only  necessary  to  prevent  iuconvenience 
when  the  office  of  master-general  was 
vacant.  Now»  be  would  show,  that  lord 
Moira  said  no  such  thing ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  contend  that  his  lordship  in  a 
great  measure  asserted  the  contrary.  He 
would  read  what  the  commissioners  stated, 
and  he  would  then  turn  to  lord  Moira's 
evidence.  The  commissioners  said,  that 
lord  Moira  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
lieutenant-general  was  only  useful  pend- 
ing a  vacancy  in  the  situatiou  of  master- 
Seneral :  but  if  ihey  looked  to  the  evi« 
ence,  it  would  be  found  that  lord 
Moira  did  not  state  his  opinion  in  that 
way.  He  said,  **  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral baa  no  other  business  but  what 
he  performs  as  a  member  of  the  board." 
Now,  might  there  not  be  great  and 
important  duties  for  him  to  perform 
—duties  that  would  absorb  all  his  time  ? 
For  any  thing  which  appeared  in  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  the  lieutenant- 
general  might  have  duties  to  execute 
which  would  consume  the  whole  of  his 
time.  This  might  be  the  case,  for  aught 
the  commitsionera  knew.  Therefore,  he 
must  say,  that  even  with  regard  to  lord 
Moira's  evidence,  the  commissioners  were 
not  &•  correct  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
What  did  they  st^le  wita  i^pect  to  lord 
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Chatham  ?     They  admitted  lord  Chatham 
to  have  said,  that  **  the   office  of  lieu- 
tenant-general was  moiit  material  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  the  board,  and 
the  civil  and  military  duties  of  the  depart- 
inent;"  and  they  allowed  that  the  opinion 
of  a  nobleman  who  liad  been  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  department  was  most  import- 
ant.    But  then  they  proceed  to  say,  "  that 
lord  Chatham  founded  his  opinion  on  the 
fact,  that  the  master-general  was  frequent- 
ly absent  on  other  duties.*'     Now,  lord 
Chatham's  evidence  was  exactly  on  the 
other  side ;  for  he  snid,  that  the  lieutenant- 
general  was  not  merely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  duty  of  the  master- 
general,  but  **  for  presiding  at  the  board 
to  transact  the  civil  business  of  the  ord« 
nance."     And  here  he  must  express  his 
astonishment  at  the  easy  credulity  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  believing,  without  any 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  something); 
like  criminality  in  the  conduct  of  lord 
Chatham,  because,  being  surprised  by  a 
question  of  this  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, and  being  examined  on  his  oath,  he 
required  time  to  consider,  before  he  would 
venture  to  put  his  evidence  on   record. 
This  was  what  the  hon.  gentleman  called 
**  managing"  the  business;  this  was  what 
he  made  the  subject  of  a  charge  against 
lord  Chatham.     That  noble  lord  never  did 
an  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  which 
he  would  not  openly  avow— he  never  did 
an  net  which  deserved  to  be  stigmatized  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stigmatized  his 
caution    and  prudence  on    the  occasion 
referred  to.     He  merely  did  that  which 
every  man  of  virtue,  of  pure  conscience, 
and  of  honest  feeling  should  do,  when 
ftsked  to  give  his  opinion  on  oath,  with 
respect  to  a  matter  of  high  importance — 
he  demanded  time  to  consider  the  subject. 
When   his   lordship  did   come   forward, 
what  did  he  say  ?     He  declared  (so  emi- 
nently necessary  did  he  consider  tne  office 
of  lieutenant-general)  that  "he  was  utter- 
ly astonished  how  it  could  enter  the  mind 
of  any  man,  to  ask  a  question  as  to  its 
utility."     His  lordship  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve--" It  seems  to  me  difficult,  to  find 
on  what  ground  the  doubt  as  to  the  utility 
of   this  office  could  have  arisen ;  more 
especially  when  the  high  and  respectable 
names  who  have  filled  the  situation  are 
recollected,   and  the  instructions   which 
have  been   given  for  its  government,  in 
every  reign,  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  board  of  ordnance.     I  would  not  state 
more  on  this  point,  if  the  commiBsioners 


did  not  express  a  wish  that  I  should  state, 
in  detail,  the  duties  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  lieutenant-general  is  useful, 
and  I  will  do  so."  His  lordship  was  call- 
ed on  to  explain  the  duties  of  the  office ; 
he  requested  time  to  consider  the  subject ; 
and  this  was  what  the  hon.  gentlemaD 
called  management.  He  took  a  day  to 
answer  the  interrogatories  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  this  was  charged  against  him 
as  a  crime.  His  lordship  went  ou  to  ny 
— **  In  the  first  place,  independent  of 
what  the  lieutenant-general  is  instructed 
to  do  in  the  absence  of  the  master-general, 
he  has  several  important  and  specific 
duties  allotted  to  him  to  perform,  extend- 
ing over  the  principal  civil  and  military 
business  of  the  department,  and  particu- 
larly before  the  board,  where  his  military 
knowledge  must  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous." That  the  lieutenant-general*a 
exertions  at  the  board  were  '*  highly  advan- 
tageous" remained  to  be  shown;  because 
his  lordship  had  not  specified  what  the 
exact  nature  of  his  duties  at  the  board 
were.  He  (Mr.  W.)  would  therefore  ob- 
serve, that  thev  were  divided  into  two 
heads,  civil  and  military ;  and  he  could 
state  decidedly,  that  without  considerable 
military,  civil,  and  local  knowledge,  those 
duties  could  not  be  performed.  If  they 
looked  to  those  who  had  served  in  this 
office,  it  would  be  found  that  it  had  con- 
stantly been  filled  by  men  of  talent  and 
experience.  Sir  T.  Trigge,  lord  Amherst, 
lord  Howe,  sir  Hildebrand  Oakes,  and  a 
long  list  of  gallant  and  distinguished 
individuals,  had  filled  the  situation.  This 
was  a  proof  of  its  great  importance.  In 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  call  on. 
the  House  to  abolish  his  (Mr.  W.*s)  office, 
rather  ^an  snppress  that  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Lord  Chatham  next  stated,  that 
"  in  all  communications  between  the  board 
and  the  higher  branches  of  the  ordnance, 
the  presence  of  such  an  officer  is  particu- 
larly required."  He  (Mr.  W.)  knew,  that 
with  respect  to  the  disbursement  of  money, 
and  the  regulation  of  stores,  the  civil 
members  of  the  board  could  do  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  lieutenant-general ;  but 
when  they  came  to  estimate  supplies,  the 
military  knowledge  of  that  officer  was  of 
especial  use.  Lord  Chatham  then  went 
on  to  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  of  biisinese. 
Then  what  appeared  from  all  this  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this  evidence  (which  the  com- 
misnoners  declared  amounted  to  the  fac^ 
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**  that  the  lieutenant-general  was    in  a 
great  measure  occupied  with  the  duties  of 
the  master-generaP*),  it  was  most  appa- 
rent, that  he  was  occupied  in  performinjg; 
the  civil  duties  of  his  office.    So  that,  if 
there  were  no  roaster-general,  he  would 
still  be  fully  employed.     He  considered 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  as 
the  great  liuk  between  the  civil  and  mill* 
tary  departments  -  of  that  establishment. 
He  had  to  perform  duties  which  were 
neceMary  to  the  due  carrying  on  of  the 
business  of   the  board,  and  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  functions  of  the 
master-general . — So  much,  then,  for  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  founded  on  evi- 
dence which,  he  had  shown,  abeolutelv  con* 
tradicted  that  report.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  bottomed  some  of  his  statements  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Crewe,  which  he  appeared 
to  consider  equal  to  that  of  lord  Chatham. 
But  what  did  Mr.  Crewe's  statement  come 
to?     Precisely    to  that   of  lord  Moira; 
namely^,  that  **  beyond  the  duties  which 
the    lieutenant-general   performs  in    the 
absence  of  the  master-general,  he  does 
not  know  what  other  functions  that  officer 
has  to    execute.*'       But  the  lientenant- 
«eneral  had  many  other  duties  to  perform. 
Tie  had  to  visit  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
and  at  other  places ;  he  had  also  to  scru- 
tinize persons  who  were  invalided,  in  the 
same    way   as  a  lord   of  the  admiralty 
scrutinized  every  one   of  those  seamen 
who  were  candidates  for  Greenwich.    He 
had  these  and  many  other  duties  to  per* 
form.— The  hon.  gentleman  seemed   to 
have  a  second  point  in  view,   when  he 
brought  forward   Mr.  Crewe's  evidence. 
He  introduced    it    for   the    purpose    of 
putting    down    the    lieutenant-general's 
clerks.      But  here  the  hon.    gentleman 
was  considerably  behind  time;  for,  long 
before  the  hon.  gentleman  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  himself  felt  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  do  away  with  those  appoint- 
ments ;  and  they  were  actually  abolished 
ten  years  ago.      The  hon.  member  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  the  Hotise,  that 
the    lieutenant-general     employed     two 
clerks,  and  that  if  the  office  of  lieute- 
nant-general    were    unnecessary,    those 
clerks  must  be  also  unnecessary.   Now,  he 
(Mr.    W.)    found,    that    the   lieutenant- 
general  was  extremely  necessary,  but  that 
the  clerks  were  unnecessary ;  and  there- 
ftre  he  had  them  abolished  ten  years  ago. 
'—After  what  he  had  said,  he  imagined 
the  House  would  not  expect  he  should 
rtptat  the  refutstion  be  had  given^  two 


years  a^o,  to  the  same  species  of  attack 
which  the  hon.  member  iiad  made  upon 
the   ordnance    departmeuU— a  refutation 
which  the  integrity  of  that  department 
enabled  him  to  give,    from  his  {general 
knowledge  of  the  official  business  it  com- 
prehended.   Mark  the  manner  in  which 
the  hon.   member  widened  his  attacks: 
his  notice  for  that  night  was  merely  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance ;  but  his  speech  was 
nothing  less  than  an  unmitigated  attack 
upon  the  whole  board,  brought  forward 
in  this  sly  way,  without  the  parties  who 
were  to  be  inculpated  having  any  previous 
opportunity  of  preparing  for  their  vindi- 
cation.     The  hon.  member  had  called 
upon  the  House  to  revert  to  what  had 
been  the  ordnance  establishment  in  the 
year  1796.    Why  not,  at  the  same  time, 
have  called  upon  the  House  to  compare 
the  present  business  transacted   by  the 
board,  with  that  which  they  had  to  per- 
form in  1790  ?    Let  the  House  listen  to 
that  compadson,  and  then  decide  upon 
the  parallel.    The  present  establishment 
consisted  of   8,000  men;   that  of  1796 
was  4,000.      Then,  there  were  no  horse 
artillery  ;  now,  there  was  the  finest  body 
of  that  force  in  the  world.    Then,  there 
were  no  sappers  and  miners ;  now,  there 
was  an  admirably  equipped  corps.      In 
1796    the    half-pay     of    the    ordnance 
was  only  20,000/.  a-year;    now,    it  was 
400,000/.    Besides,  there  was  the  wider 
range  of  duties  which,  since  1796,  had 
devolved  upon  the  ordnance,  from  the  in- 
crease of  colonial  business  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.    The  )ion.  member  had  no 
objection  to  call  for  the  transfer  of  every 
species  of  business  to  the  board  of  ord- 
nance ;  but  such  was  his  penury,  that  he 
would  stint  them  even  in  the  number  of 
clerks  necessarr  to  make  out  the  accounts. 
But  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  there  was  one  great  and  gross 
misrepresentation,  which  was  cruel  and 
unjust  in    its   operation — he  meant  the 
unqualified  assertion,  that  colonel  Chap- 
man, the  late  private  secretary  to   the 
master-general,  was  pensioned  off  at  the 
rate  of  400/.  a-year,  to  make  room  for 
another.     Nothing  could  be  more  untrue 
than    the   hon.    member's    imputation. 
What    was  the  real  state  of  the  case? 
Colonel  Chapman,  when  a  captain,  was 
one  of  those  able  men  by  whose  science 
and  skill  the  country  bad  so  much  bene- 
fitted, and  by  means  of  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  able  to  achieve  so 
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of  the  paymasters  of  the  navy  ?  Had  ha 
never  heard  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
outporto  ?  [Hear,  hear  I]  Did  the  lords  of 
the  admiraltv  aadit  their  own  accounts  2 
Did  they  make  contracts  for  their  branch 
of  service  ?  Were  they  their  own  rnanu- 
facturers?  Were  they  casters  of  guns, 
manufacturers  of  powder,  &c«  ?  All 
these  duties  the  ordnance  department 
had  taken  upon  itself;  and  yet  the  hon« 
member  had  suppressed  all  the  labour 
which  such  duties  imposed,  and  had 
apparently  done  so  for  the  sake  of  a 
ridiculous  species  of  plausibility  in  hia 
speech.  He  ought  to  nave  known  these 
things ;  and,  knowing  them,  ought  not  to 
have  suppressed  them.  If  he  did  not 
know  them,  where  was  his  great  informa* 
tion  with  regard  to  the  departments  which 
he  sought  to  re-model  ?  With  respect  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  lords  of  the  ad« 
niiralty,  it  had  always  been  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  they  were  inadequately 
paid ;  but  his  observation  was,  that  the 
remuneration  did  not  consist  of  a  money 
price ;  they  had,  he  said,  an  office  of  high 
honour,  and  were  ultimately  appointed  to 
naval  commands  of  rank  and  profit.  To 
such  ultimate  preferments  the  members 
of  the  board  of  ordnance  could  not  pre- 
tend ;  and  there  was  certainly  some  cour 
sideration  to  be  allowed  for  that  difference 
between  the  two  services.  The  hon. 
member  bad  said,  that  the  clerks  in  the 
ordnance  department  received  a  con* 
siderable  increase  of  salary  since  i79Q. 
For  his  part,  he  could  assure  the  hoo* 
member  of  his  gratitude,  if  he  could 
prove  the  ^ct  in  his  own  case,  fiut  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that,  so  far  from  his 
salary  having  been  increased  since  1706^ 
it  was  exactly  300/.  less  than  that  which 
had  been  received  by  his  predecessor, 
although  he  had  to  transact  ten  times  the 
business.  That,  in  the  returns,  there  was 
an  increase  of  some  of  the  salaries  was  a 
fact ;  but  that  increase  was  chiefly  given 
in  lieu  of  fees,  to  which  ceilain  clerks  were 
previously  entitled.  He  had  omitted  to 
state,  when  he  alluded  to  the  great  in*, 
crease  of  the  ordnance  department  since 
1706,  that  they  had  all  the  Irish  ordnance 
business  to  manage.-^He  thought  he  had 
now  demonstrated,  that  the  hon.  member 
had  garbled  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners; that  the  commissioners  them- 
selves were  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
in  the  committee ;  and  that  the  business 
of  the  ofliee  had  considerably  increased^ 
by  l^te  redactions  in  other  department^ 


much,  in  the  costruction  of  the  celebrated 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  near  Lisbon.  For 
his  eminent  services  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  promised  an  eventual  provision  to  the 
amount  of  his  present  pension.  Whilst 
he  held  the  office  of  secretary,  he  never 
asked  for  this  remuneration ;  but  when  he 
retired  from  the  office  of  secretary,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  receive  it.  Was 
it  unreasonable  that,  for  such  a  service^ 
an  officer  of  such  science  and  merit  should 
be  provided  for?  and  was  he  wrong  in 
not  requiring  the  pension  which  was  pro- 
mised him,  until  he  retired  from  the  situ- 
ation which  he  filled  in  the  office?  He 
must  repeat,  that  nothing  was  more  false, 
more  malignant,  or  more  nefarious,  than 
to  impute  the  stain  of  job  to  the  conduct 
of  such  an  officer.  He  was  sure  the  boo. 
member  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
real  fact  of  the  case,  when  he  had  made 
his  statement;  and  must  now  rejoice  at 
liaving  his  first  impression  removed. — The 
hon.  member  had  charged  wasteful  ex- 
travagance against  the  board  of  ordnance; 
and  by  way  of  economising,  proposed,  in 
the  room  of  the  present  system  of  the 
office,  that  there  shall  be  four  com- 
missioners, at  salaries  of  1,200/.  a  year 
i^ach,  making  a  total  of  4,800/.  a  year, 
leaving  the  lieutenant-general  to  stand  in 
that  case  [Mr.  Hume  here  said  **  No.*'] 
If  not,  then  where  was  the  economy — was 
the  lieutenant-general,  or  the  military 
assistant  to  receive  nothing  ?  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover  in  what  way  economy 
would  be  promoted  by  substituting  tl>e 
hon.  member's  plan ;  but,  of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  the  proposed  change  of  system 
would  be  detrimental,  and  entirely  useless 
in  a  practical  sense.  The  hon.  member 
had  favoured  them  with  a  com|>arison  be- 
tween the  navy  and  the  ordnance  boards, 
and  had  asked,  whether  they  would  con- 
tent themselves  with  leaving  only  five 
admiralty  lords,  and  retaining  tlie  same 
number,  and  better  paid,  for  a  compara- 
tively smaller  service.  Here  the  hon. 
member  was  either  a  great  tactician,  or 
else  lie  evinced  what,  without  meaning 
any  reflection  upon  him,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  call  a  sort  of  ignorant  honesty  — 
a  defect  of  information  which  was  almost 
culpable  in  such  a  quarter^.  Was  the  hon. 
member  really  serious,  when  he  said,  that 
five  lords  managed  the  whole  business  of 
the  admiralty  ?  Had  be  never  heard  of 
the  ten  commissionera  of  the  navy  ?  Had 
he  never  heard  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
.vict^ialling  board  I    U«4  he  never  heard 
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and  transfers  which  had  been  made  to  the 
ordnance.  And  having  demonstrated 
this,  he  thought  he  had  laid  sufficient 
ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  motion. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  also  to  sajr* 
that  since  the  making  of  the  report,  in 
1811,  a  considerable  increase  of  labour 
had  been  thrown  upon  his  department. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  member  himself  had,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years»  been  con* 
stantly  calling  upon  the  House  to  reduce 
this  department  and  the  other,  and  con- 
sign the  business  of  them  to  the  board  of 
ordnance;  and  now,  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  many  of  these  tMusfers,  he 
wanted  to  paralyze  the  effect  of  them^  by 
reducing  the  establishment  to  a  state  of 
insufficiency  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  Atone  time,  his  object  was  ts 
throw  a  great  additional  burthen  upon 
the  office;  and  at  another,  to  take  away 
the  strewth  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
supported.  The  reduction  of  the  bar- 
rack-masters in  Ireland  had  throws  a 
great  additional  business  upon  the  de- 
partment, without  the  smallest  additional 
pay,  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  effected  a 
great  saving  for  the  public :  it  saved  the 
salary  of  the  barrack-comptroller,  which 
was  1,500/.  a-year,  and  his  deputy  1«0(KML 
And  yet,  after  this  weight  of  additional 
duty  thrown  upon  the  board  of  ordnance, 
tlie  hon.  member  had  the  grace  to  come 
down  to  that  House,  and  say,  **  Now  that 
we  have  worked  you  hard,  we  will  take 
away  one  of  your  moat  efficient  officers." 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  ord- 
nance business  had  been  considerably  en- 
hanced, by  some  regulations  of  the 
master-general,  who  had  made  some  ad- 
mirable regulations,  with  that  energy  and 
decision,  which  characterized  all  his 
actions.  EH>pnterly,  it  was  ^e  practice 
for  the  chief  clerks  on  ftirdgn  stations  to 
check  the  issues  of  money  or  stores  within 
their  departments,  and  perpetoal  abuses 
and  defalcations  attended  this  mode  of 
transacting  the  business ;  but  the  present 
wiaster-general  removed  at  once,  all  those 
foreign  check  clerks,  and  ordered,  upon 
fMda  of  immediate  dismissal,  that  the 
heads  of  offices  abroad  shoisid  every 
month  return  accounts  of  their  issues; 
ior  the  purpose  of  haiang  them  oonstantly 
compared  with  the  amount  of  the  out- 
goings from  home,  and  the  different  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied  abroad.  The 
lieutenant-general  WW  in  the  daily  habit 
of  examining  these  returns  aa  often  as 
«r8s  nscespry,  and  imi  »  iqadt  mamial 


labour  as  any  clerk  had  before  euduredr 
whilst  so  employed.  The  House,  in  con* 
sidering  the  state  of  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, shonld  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
transfer  of  the  barrack  department  to  the 
ordnance  comprehended  the  business  of 
101  barrack  stations  alone  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  was  divisible  into  four  several 
I  beads  or  branches ;  viz.  the  correspond- 
ing, the  accomptant,  the  stores,  and  the 
building.  Not  a  single  day  passed  with- 
out the  snperintendance  of  some  accounts 
under  one  of  these  heads,  or  wtthoot  the 
board  having  to  consider  some  plan  oc 
estinmte  of  the  particular  business  be- 
longing to  them.  The  colomal  business 
was  equally  extensive  and  minute ;  as  a 
proof  of  it,  he  could  mention,  that, 
amongst  other  colonial  items  before  them, 
at  the  present  moment,  was  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  an  iron  steeple  at  Trinidad, 
which  must  go  through  the  board  of  ord^* 
nance  before  it  could  be  erected.  For  all 
this  additional  dut}'  the  officers  of  the 
board  had  not  oniy  not  one  farthing  ad- 
ditional pay,  but  had  lost  10  per  cent  of 
their  salaries.  He  trusted  that  he  had 
said  enough  to  convince  the  House  that 
the  motion  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Idr.  «/.  Wttliams  said,  that  a  feeling 
was  abroad,  that,  under  existing  drcom- 
staaces,  the  expenditure  of  every  unneces- 
sary farthing  was  not  merely  a  pressure 
on  the  nation,  but  an  insult  upon  its  un- 
derstanding. Yet,  this  was  the  season  in 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  with 
so  mnch  ingenuity  and  apparent  triumph, 
had  thought  proper  to  treat  with  so  much 
jocularity  a  subject  of  this  important 
nature.  If  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
meant  to  say,  that  the  distinguished  per- 
sons by  whom  it  had  been  prepaied,  were 
not,  in  truth,  tx>ropetent  to  report  upon 
the  ordnance  establishment,  why  did  he 
not  at  once  move  that  the  subject  should 
he  re-considered  ?  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  commissioners  had  ad- 
hered to  the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham  in 
the  ftafteaoent  which  they  had  made  as 
the  result  of  that  noble  lerd*s  evidence 
before  them.  Now  he  (Mr.  Williams) 
contended,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  generalities  in  that  evidenoe^ 
where  the  noble  lord  had  not  condesoendai 
to  make  any  specific  statements,  it  rm^ 
suited,  that  the  noble  lord's  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  always  delivered  upon  the 
presumption  of  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
tciwgeneral  of  the  .ofdnanoew    The  hon* 
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Becretmry  of  the  ordnance  oould  hardly  be 
sericufl  in  requiring  the  House  to  examine 
now  the  evidence  which  he  had  referred 
to,  scattered  as  it  was  ovier  a  goodly 
quarto  volume.  It  was  trifling  with  hon. 
members  to  ask  them  to  embark  upon  an 
undertaking,  which  would  occupy  them 
at  least  until  midnight.  It  was,  ne  con- 
tendedi  the  hon.  gentleman  himself,  who 
had  made  the  garbled  statement  of  which 
he  complained^  in  asserting  that  the  mili- 
tary commissioners  had  come  to  an  unfair 
and  unfounded  statement.  The  ground 
upon  which  those  able  persons  had  pressed 
the  abolition  of  this  office  was,  that  the 
master-general  should  be  confined  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  <*  Our  view  would 
be«'*  they  reported,  <<  to  confine  the  mas- 
ter-general wholly  to  his  official  duties.*' 
Now,  this  passage  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite had  not  thought  proper  to  read, 
although  it  containei  tne  very  prind- 
ple  of  their  recommendation.  Tiie  report 
went  on  thus :  **  We  have  nothing  further 
to  offer,  unless  this  preliminanr  be 
adopted,  respecting  the  office  of  the 
lieutenant-general.*'  And  why  had  it 
not  been  adopted?  In  whose  hands  had 
the  government  been  placed  in  the  mean 
time?  Was  it  not  for  them  to  have 
effected  the  measure  so  recommended? 
Was  this  commiaiion  altogether  a  sine- 
cure ?  If  not,  why  had  pot  the  govern- 
ment abided  by  their  recommendation? 
Where  was  the  evidence  to  show  any  thing 
like  a  necessity  for  the  longer  continuance 
of  the  office  in  question?  The  motion 
was  founded  expressly  on  the  report  of 
the  commissioners.  The  question  was 
simply  this :  the  abolition  of  an  office 
which  had  been  filled  up  within  eight  and 
forty  hours  of  the  declaration  of  that 
House,  that  every  possible  economy  in 
the  expenses  of  the  state  ought  to  be  most 
rigidljT  adopted.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  ministers  were  as  anxious 
as  his  hon.  friend,  that  every  possible  re- 
trenchment should  be  effected  in  the 
public  expenditure.  To  such  declara- 
tions he  must  give  just  that  precise  quan- 
tity of  assent  which  experience  had  taught 
him  to  give.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  ministers  had  made  such 
plausible  professions.  But  how  was  it, 
that  two  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  at 
length  been  reduced  ?  Was  that  a  volun- 
tary concession  on  the  part  of  ministers  ? 
Or  was  the  reduction  made  on  account  of 
their  having  been  driven  from  a  strong 
hold  ?    Was  the  office  of  one  of  the  post- 


masters-general given  up  on  the  volun* 
tary  concession  of  ministers?  No  such 
thing.  It  was  not  relinquished  by  the 
government,  but  on  hard  necessity.  It 
was  not  until  the  opinion  of  the  House 
was  declared  by  an  adverse  majority,  that 
one  of  those  offices  was  abolished.  Such 
declarations,  therefore,  he  received  witb 
exactly  that  degree  of  allowance  which 
was  due  to  them.  On  the  present  ocoa-»* 
sion,  he  rested  not  on  the  mere  statement* 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  on  the  report 
of  the  military  commissioners.  He  trusted 
that  the  House,  looking  to  the  same 
authority,  would  adopt  the  motion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  al-* 
though  he  shonld  be  perfectly  content  to 
go  to  the  vote  upon  this  question  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  his  hoOi^ 
friend,  yet  having  himself,  upon  a  former 
evening,  been  particularly  called  on  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  to  account 
for  the  nomination  that  was  now  the 
subject  of  inquiry— having  been,  at  that 
time,  wholly  unprepared  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  demand  so  made — having^ 
since  made  it  his  business  to  render  him- 
self fully  acquainted  with  the  real  facta 
of  the  case— and  having,  finally,  csome 
to  a  most  conscientious  and  determined 
conviction,  that  a  falser  allegation  was  « 
never  made,  than  had  been  made  againsi 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance— he  could  not  content  him- 
self with  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  oc* 
casion.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  brought  forward  his  charge  on  the 
former  night,  with  almost  every  poseibia 
circumstance  of  aggravation.  1%  was  not 
only  that  an  useless  office  Imd  been 
revived  and  continued,  after  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ordnance 
establishment  had  suggested  its  abolition 
—not  only  that  this  had  taken  place  in 
defiance  of  all  the  general  principles  of 
economy,  and  of  a  specific  recommenda-* 
tion  of  retrenchment  in  this  particular 
—but  that  it  had  been  dane  from  the 
corruptest  of  motives,  with  the  basest  of 
purposes ;  that  it  had  been  given,  at  the 
instance  of  the  government,  to  an  iudivi^ 
dual  wholly  unworthy  of  the  appointment* 
It  was  imputed  to  them,  that  it  had  been 
given  to  this  individual  for  the  sake  of 
bis  family  and  parliamentary  connexions* 
(Cries  of  ^  No,  no,*'  from  the  Opposition.} 
He  affirmed  most  confidently,  that  the 
charge  went  forth,  on  that  occasion^ 
against  the  government^  and  against  lord 
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Beresford,  not  only  as  a  charge  of  pablic 
malversation »  but  as  a  charge  of  personal 
lavour»  influencey  and  corruption.     Wb» 
it  nothing,  then*  that»  for  the  space  even 
of  four  and  twenty  hours,  a  noble  and 
meritorious    individual,    and   a   govern- 
ment, conscious  of  having  done  its  duty, 
shonld  labour  under  calumny  so  foul,  and 
imputations    so    unfounded?     He    said 
"  calumny  so  foul,"  because  he  contend- 
ed, that  that  charge  was  completely  false 
in  every  particular.    It  had  been  already 
disproved  by  his  hon.  friend,  so  far  as 
related  to  llie  office  itself,  and  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  it  stood ;  and,  before 
he  sat  down,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
remove  from  any  mind  the  impreftsions 
which  that  charge  might  have  excited  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  noble  lord  in  question, 
be  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  remove  iu 
— >The  motion  of  the  hon.  mmnber  profes- 
sed to  be  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
military  commissioners;    but  before  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  call  upon  the  House 
to  affirm  it,  he  should  at  least  have  been 
prepared  with  the  document  from  which 
tbe  grounds  of  his  proposition  were  said  to 
be  taken.   Now  that  motion  averred,  <*  that 
the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry  had 
reported  that,  in  their  belief,  from  the 
information  given  to  them,  the  appoint- 
fuent  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance 
was  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  ordnance,  in  time  of  war,"  &c. 
Now,  he   {Mr.  C.)  maintuned,  that  the 
proposition    which    was  here    made  the 
ground  of  the  vote  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber called  for,  was  not  only  not  in  the  report 
alluded  to,  but  that,  if  the  House  affirmed 
it,  they  would  affirm  that  which  was  not 
true.    The  only  passage  that  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  the  statement  he  had  }ust  read, 
and  the  one  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  have  intended  to  refer  to  m  his  mo- 
tion, was  couched  in  different  terms.    It 
was  to  this  effect :— *<  From  the  informa- 
tion  given  to  ns  respecting '  the  actual 
performance  of  any  distinct  duties  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,    we 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  this  appoint- 
ment is  not  ^sential  to  the  constitution  of 
ihe  board.    Our  view  would  be,  to  con- 
^ne  the  master-general  wholly  to  his  offi- 
cial duties.    We  have  nothing  further  to 
offer,  unlets  this  preliminaiy  respecting 
the    office  of  master^neral  should  be 
adopted.*'    The  recommendation,  tliere- 
Ibre,  was  specifically  upon  the  understand* 
ing,  that  the  master-general  should  be  so 
confined.    Notwithstimding   the  caution 
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of  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  spokeu 
last,  he  must  be  allowed  to  sug<^est  to  him, 
that  it  was  in  some  slijf^ht  det^ree  necessary 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  documents  on 
which  a  proposition  like  the  present  was 
founded,  before  it  could  be  effectually 
supported;  and  therefore,  without  any 
risk  of  going  on  until  midnight,  he  would 
read  the  remainder  of  the  documents  that 
had  been  brought  before  the  House.  [The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  report,  to  the  effect,  that  lord 
Moira's  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
office  of  lieutenant-general,  rested  on  the 
possible  absence  or  illness  of  the  master- 
^neral ;  but  that  lord  Chatham  thought 
it  was  an  office  essentially  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  board.]  Surely,  so 
decided  an  opinion,  coming  from  an  offi- 
cer who  had  been  so  long  at  the  head  of 
the  ordnance  department,  was  entitled  to 
great  credit.  The  report,  after  proceed- 
ing to  state  the  further  opinions  of  lord 
Chatham  and  others,  observed,  <*  it  was 
only  under  these  representations  that  it 
had  occurred  to  the  commissioners,  that 
the  office  of  the  lieutenant-general  might 
be  dispensed  with.*'  At  the  bottom  of 
the  same  page,  however,  having  first — if 
the  House  would  believe  the  words  of  the 
motion— -disposed  completely  of  this  of- 
fice, and  recommended  its  abolition ; — 
what  did  these  commissioners  do,  but 
name  a  specific  sutn,  in  the  way  of  salary, 
for  this  defunct  officer !  Not  only  did 
they  state  the  compensation  to  be  made 
for  the  discharge  of  functions  which  they 
had  declared  there  was  no  necessity  for 
exercising,  but  they  went  on  to  recom- 
mend the  salary  and  emoluments  which 
were  to  be  allotted  for  his  posthumous 
services.  They  said  in  their  report,  •«  Our 
proposition  is,  that  with  respect  to  tlie 
emoluments  and  salar}*  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  board  of  ordnance,"  buch 
and  such  arrangements  ought  to  be  made. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  t<eemed  to  think, 
that  by  what  the  commit»sioaers  had  said, 
in  respect  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance,  it  was  meant  to  abolish  an  office, 
whereas  it  seemed  rather  their  intention  to 
call  it  by  another  name ;  for  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  specific  proposition  for  diminish- 
ing the  board.  Now,  if  all  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  motion  intended  was,  that  the 
lieotenant*general  of  the  ordnance  should 
be  no  longer  called  so,  but  that  there 
^ould  be  no  diminution  of  the  l>oard,  his 
motion  might,  in  truth,  be  a  very  rational 
one;  but  what  became  of  economy  in  the 
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iiuaa  time?  Where  wut  retrenchment? 
I'he  commiMioners  iiaid  nothing  about  a 
reduction  of  the  board,  in  point  of  num- 
ber ;  but  they  said  that  this  officer  should 
not  be  called  lieutenant-general.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself  would  doubtless 
see,  that  the  whole  of  this  recommendation 
proceeded  on  the  persuasion,  that  a  great 
change  might  take  place  in  the  office  of 
the  master-eeneral  himself.  The  learned 
gentleman  nad  asked,  why  had  not  the 
suggested  change  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  this  office  of  lieutenant-general  ? 
Why,  if  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to 
frame  upon  that  any  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  House,  the  motion  should 
have  been  **  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  ordnance."  The  commissioners 
reported  that,  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance  should  be  abolish- 
ed, "if**  a  certain  change  should  take 
place  in  the  office  of  the  master-general. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  that  it  had  not  taken 
place ;  and. that  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
question  whether  sucli  a  change  should 
take  place  or  no.  He  would  still  contend, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  did 
not  touch  these  matters  ;  although  these 
were  precisely  the  things  to  which  his 
motion  should  liave  gone.  What  he 
maintained,  therefore,  was,  that  the  re- 
commendation of  these  commissioners  did 
not  apply,  so  long  as  the  master-getieral 
of  the  ordnance  continued  to  be  the  sort 
of  officer  he  now  was,  and  had  been,  from 
the  first  institution  of  his  office. — ^To  come 
to  the  question,  whether  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-general should  be  filled,  as  it  for- 
merly had  been,  or  by  another  sort  of 
person  ?  Hitherto,  it  had  always  been 
filled  by  one  of  the  mobt  eminent  military 
men  in  the  country  ;  and  one  whose  high 
situation  in  public  life,  and  whose  services 
to  the  state,  had  necessarily  called  him  to 
a  share  in  the  functions  of  the  gorern- 
ment,  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  or 
great  military  commands.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman mi^ht  think  that  this  was  wrong; 
but,  if  so.  It  was  for  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  address  the  House  upon  the 
subjea  specially.  As  the  case  stood,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  was  only  the  change 
contemplated  in  the  office  of  master-ge- 
neral which  had  produced  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  commissioners  in  respect 
to  the  lieutenant-general.  Bui  the  mas- 
ter-general, holding  the  high  offices  that 
he  held,  and  being  liable  to  be  called 
away  on  other  public  appointments,  it  was 
admitted,  both  by  lord  Moira  imd  carl 
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Chatham,  that  the  lieutenant-general  mntl 
be  the  great  officer  whom  it  was  usual  to 
nominate  to  that  situation,  in  order  pn>- 
perly  to  supply  the  place  of  the  master* 
general,  when  he  might  happen  to  be 
called  awajr.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  our  past  history,  that  should 
induce  parliament  to  change  the  princi- 
ple which  had  always  been  acted  on,  ia 
the  nomination  of  master-general  of  the 
ordnance.  The  great  Marlborougb^  who^ 
while  he  was  mnster-seneral,  achieved  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  formed  no  exception  ; 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  living  example 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  whose  tran* 
scendent  talents  had  acquired  for  him  that 
commanding  situation  which  he  occupied 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  would  make 
the  House  the  less  think  that  the  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  should  merge  io 
the  mere  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office,  those  great  qualities  which  might  be 
so  essentially  useful  to  his  country.  He  did 
think  it  would  be  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  every  succeeding  age  bad  not  beea 
under  a  mistake;  that  light  had  not  now 
dawned  on  parliament  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  that  experience  had  confirmed  the 
rale,  that  the  post  of  master-general  ought 
to  be  filled  by  the  most  eminent  militorr 
man  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  House  grantea 
thi's,  then,  in  effect,  they  said,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  military  commia- 
sioners  was  not  with,  but  against  the  hoiu 
member  on  this  occasion.^^-Again,  upoD 
the  fact  of  the  office  of  master-general  re^ 
maining  what  it  now  was,  the  House  had 
the  distinct  admission  of  these  commis- 
sioners themselves,  that  the  office  of  the 
lieutenant-general  must  stand  on  pre* 
cisely  the  footing  that  it  now  did.  Bat  if, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  could  beshowDf 
that,  in  the  recent  filling  up  of  thisoflce^ 
there  had  been  any  thing  like  a  corrupt 
motive,  that  alone  would  be  ground  to 
justify  parliament,  in  carrying  their  com- 
plaints to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  re« 
mained,  then,  that  they  should  see  how 
this  question  really  stood :  and  he  would 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  of  all  the 
feelings  that  he  could  excite  in  his  (Mr. 
Canning's]  mind,  by  carrying  this  motion, 
or  obtuning  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  none  could  give  him  such  pain  as 
the  notion,  that  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment which  had  taken  place,  a  suspicioiB 
could  enter  any  man's  mind,  that  there 
was  any  shadow  of  foundation  for  what 
had  been  charged.  It  seemed,  however, 
that  a  great  hesitation  had  been  erinced  ia 
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the  filliog  up  this  office  ;-*-that  the  ap* 
poiutment  was  foar  months  in  being  filled : 
it  was  assumed,  therefore,. that  there  was, 
•at  first,  on  the  part  of  the  government 
some  reluctance ;  but  that,  at  length,  the 
•pint  of  corruption  getting  the  better  of 
their  feeling  for  the  country,  lord  Beres- 
ford  was  appointed— the  imputed  motive 
being,  his  lordship's  family  influence. 
The  situation  became  vacant  on  the  death 
of  its  late  estimable  possessor.  This  was 
on  the  9th  of  September  last,  a  few  davs 
before  the  duke  of  Wellington  set  out  for 
Vienna,  which  was  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. In  that  short  interval,  the  duke, 
although  for  a  part  of  the  time  confined 
b^  indisposition  to  his  chamber,  did  see 
his  majesty  once:  and,  so  far  from  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  as  to 
whether  he  would  wish  to  have  the  office 
done  away  with,  and  no  successor  ap- 
pointed, he  took  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending to  his  majesty,  not  one,  but  three 
several  persons  as  successors  to  the  late 
lieutenant-general.  His  grace  did  so,  be- 
cause, being  then  about  to  leave  the 
country;  and,  not  having  any  opportu- 
nity of  learning  whether  the  first  person 
would  accept  the  office,  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  name 
three.  And  on  the  third  of  these  indivi- 
duals it  was,  that  the  selection  ultimately 
fell.  The  first  was  lord  Hopetoun ;  the 
second,  lord  Hill.  They  both  refused ; 
and  foiling  lords  Hopetoun  and  Hill,  the 
office  reacoed  the  person  who  now  filled 
it.  The  duke  of  Wellington  first  com- 
municated with  lord  Hopetoun;  and  it 
was  at  Vienna  that  he  received  his  lord- 
ahip's  answer.  From  Vienna  the  duke 
then  wrote  to  lord  Hill ;  and  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  noble  person  who  wrote  the 
letter,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  no- 
ble person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  had  it  now  in  his  possession. 
He  beg^^  the  House,  before  lie  proceeded 
to  read  it,  to  recollect  the  charge  that  had 
been  made  against  the  duke  of  Welling^ 
ton — that  he  had  been  offering  to  these 
noblemen  a  place  without  business-— an 
office  marked  for  abolition,  rendering  no 
service  to  the  country ;  and  nevertheless, 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  job  of  it,  and  to 
^ve  it  away  to  a  particular  individual  for 
iamily  reasons.  Among  all  the  vices 
which  were  attributed  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  excessive  hypocrisy  certainly 
was  not  one.  Yet  he  (Mr.  C.)  thought 
ihat  his  hypocrisy  must  have  been  great, 
Ahathemust  have  suffered  his  diplomatic 


functions  greatly  to  affect  the  natural  bias 
of  his  character,  when  he  wrote  this  letter, 
in  the  perfect  unconsciousness  of  its  being 
ever  made  public,  addrest«ed  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  old  companion  in  arms, 
merely  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  as 
against  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  letter 
ran  thus: — "My  dear  jl ill ;-^You  are 
aware  of  the  death  of  lieutenant-general 
Oakes,  late  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  recommend  you  to  the  king  to 
fill  that  office.  I  know  that  it  will  be  sa- 
tisfactonr  to  his  majesty.  The  office  is 
worth  about  1,500/.  per  annum,  but  the 
business  is  constant,  and  I  am  afraid  will 
render  necessary  your  residence  in  London 
durine  a  great  period  of  the  year,  prob- 
ably 3ie  whole  of  it."  In  answer  to  this 
letter  lord  Hill  addressed  one  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  dated  October  21,  1822,  in 
which,  after  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
offer  of  the  offiire  that  had  been  made  to 
him,  his  lordship  says: — "  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, however,  I  feel  that  I  had 
better  decline  the  offer.  In  the  first 
place,  I  never  have  been  accustomed  to 
office,  and  I  fear  I  should  but  ill  perform 
the  business  which  would  be  required  of 
me.  Secondly,  the  constant  residence  in 
town  would  not  only  be  unpleasant  to  me, 
but  I  really  think  the  confinement,  which 
1  have  never  been  used  to,  would  be  very 
injurious  to  my  health.'* — Such  was  the 
sinecure  which  had  been  offered  to  lord 
Hill,  and  which  his  lordship  had  declined 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  duties ! 
Yes,  he  who  had  undergone  the  fatigues, 
the  hardships,  the  dangers  of  so  many 
campaigns,  had  declined  to  accept  of  this 
sinecure,  because  the  constant  occupation 
would  be  too  severe  for  him,  and  because, 
hardened  as  he  was  by  actual  service,  it 
would  be  iiyurious  to  his  health.  This 
was  the  sinecure,  of  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  taken  so  just  an  estimate ;  this 
was  the  office  to  which,  because  there  were 
no  duties  to  perform,  lord  Beresford  had 
been  appointed  from  corrupt  motives,  and 
on  account  of  family  connexions  !  But,  so 
it  was.  The  tenour  of  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  was  violated :  sentiments 
were  quoted  which  formed  no  one  part  of 
that  report;  and  lord  Chatham  was 
charged  almost  with  wilful  perjury.  But 
toi  proceed  with  the  appointment  to  the 
office.  Having  failed  in  his  applications 
to  both  the  noble  lords  mentioned,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  lord  Beres^ 
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foril  from  Verona.     The  letter  ran  thus : 
— "  Verona,   Nov.   11,   1822. — My  dear 
BeresforcL; — You  are  aware  that  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  is 
vacant,  and  1  wish  very  much  that  you 
would  let  roe  know  if  it  would  be  af^ee- 
able  to  you  to  fill  it*     You  must  be  aware 
of  the  respectability  of  the  office  in  the 
military  world,  and  how  happy  1  should 
be  to  have  your  aKsitttance.     The  value  of 
the  office  is  1,500/.  \)er  annum,  and  the 
only  drawback  I  know  of  is  the  constant 
occupation   and    attendance   required   in 
London.*'     Thus  went  on  this  incorrigible 
hypocrite;    always  mentioning  the  labo* 
rious  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  prolonged  residence 
in  town ;  as  if  his  letters  had  been  written 
ex[)re8sly   to  serve  a  purpose,   which  it 
could  never  have  been  in  human  sagacity 
to  foresee  ;  namely,  an  answer  to  the  mo- 
tion of  tliat  evening,  by  affording  a  proof 
\>f  the  laborious  nature  of  the  place,  now 
.ontended  to  be  a  sinecure,  out  of  the 
mouth  of  th&duke  of  Wellington  himself. 
Then  what  was  the  House  to  think  of  this 
false,   fuul,  deliberate,  and  mischievous 
calumny,  on  the  best  and  bravest  blood 
in  the  land  ?  Personal  merit,  public  cha- 
racter, tried  integrity,  long  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  must  all  be  sacrificed,  and 
trampled  on,  and  insulted,  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  success  of  a  motion  like  this. 
The  effect  of  this  motion   being  carried 
would  be,  that  a  malignant,  false,  and 
scandalous  imputation,  would  be  cast  on 
all  the  parties  concerned.     The  govern- 
ment of  the   country  was  accused,   the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  accused,  and  the 
uoble  lord  was  accused,  of  being  parties 
to  the  most  corrupt  and  disgraceful  trans- 
actions.    But,  he  was  confident  that,  as 
they  were  now  put  upon  their  trial,  they 
would,  to  the  confusion  of  their  accuser, 
be  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  reply.  He  could 
assure  the  House,  it  was  not  his  intention, 
in  the  few  remarks  he  had  to  offer,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  by  putting  himself  in  a  pas- 
sion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  .of  falsehood,  and  calumny,  and 
miHrcpresentation,  and  other  epithets 
which  were  wholly  unworthy  of  him.  Let 
him  not  imagine,  however,  that  he  (Bfr. 
H.)  was  to  be  driven  from  his  duty  by 
such  u  mode  of  argument.  He  could  not 
have  imagined  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  have  felt  so  much  annoyed  by 


a  proposition  for  economical  reduction—** 
that  he  would  have  shown  himself  so  in-' 
flammable— such  touchstone  [a  laughl. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  might  laugh, 
but  he  must  know  what  it  was  he  mamt 
to  have  said.    He  denied  that  he  had 
stated  what  was  false  in  the  course  of  his 
speech;   but  the  right  hon.    gentleman 
himself  had  made  a  folse  representation  id 
accusing  him  of  uttering  falsehoods  ia 
support  of  the  motion.    It  was  false  to 
represent    him   as  having  accused    lord 
Beresford  of  having  no  claim  to  his  situa- 
tion but  his  family  connexion.     On  the 
contrary,  he  had  paid  him  that  tribute  to 
which  he  conceived  his  talents  and  brave- 
ry entitled  him  ;  and  he  would  not  allow 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  or  any  man,  to 
accuse  him  of  ralsehood  or  misrepresenta- 
tion.   The  right  hon.  gentleman   might 
flourish  away  about  the  glories  of  Bleu* 
beiin,  as  connected  with  the  mastership- 
general  of  the  ordnance;  but  he,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  flourish  also,  might   call 
back  the  recollection  of  the  House  to  ano-^ 
ther  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  who 
had  figured  at  Walcheren.    Let  the  right 
hon.   gentleman  take  his  change  out  of 
that  if  he  pleased.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  his  eagerness  to  call  the  attention 
of  the   House  to  one  or  two  points,  bad 
altogether  omitted  his  argument  aboat 
the  heavy  expense  of  the  office.    He  had 
been  accused  of  garbling.     The  accasa- 
tiou  was  unfounded.     The  garbling  was 
on    the  opposite  side;  and  if  any  man 
would  look  at  the  report,  while  he  read 
his  motion,  he  would  find  the  words  were 
the  same.     The  position  with  which  he  had 
set  out  was,  that  the  commissioners  had 
recommended  such  a  measure    as    that 
which  the  present  motion  embraced ;  and 
he  would  still  contend,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  put  any  other  construction  npon 
their  report.     With  respect  to  lord  Ghat- 
ham,  it  had  been  said  that  he  had  been 
taken  unprepared,  and  that  no  man  oould 
be  ready  to  answer  off  hand  upon  oath. 
Was  the  like  of  this  ever  heard  before? 
Rut  the  fact  was,  that  so  far  from  lord 
Chatham  being  unprepared,  he  had  three 
weeks  previous  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  commissioners  to  examine  him.     From 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ward),  one  would  have  supposed 
that  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  made  an  attack  on 
col.  Chapman.     He  had   done  no   sach 
thinff.     He  said,  and  he  now  repeated  it, 
ilhat  he  had  got  a  pension,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  way  for  another.    What  offence 
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was  that  to  him  ?     He  fully  admitted  that 
col.  Cbaptnan  was  a  most  deserviog  offi* 
cer.    He  concurred  in  all  that  had  been 
said  respecting  his  lone  and  efficient  ser- 
vices ;  hot  what  was  his  reward  for  those 
services  ?    He  was  turned  out  on  a  pen- 
siooy    small  compared  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office,  to  make  way  for  a 
young  man  who  had  been  aide-de-camp 
to  the  duke  of  WellingtoUy  and  who  was 
now  thrnst  over  the  heads  of  five  hundred 
officers.     And  who  was  it  that  gave  the 
oifence  to  col.  Chapman— they  who  had 
treated  him  thas,  or  the  individual  who 
had  noticed  such  injustice  ?    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  laid ^reat  stress  upon 
the  letters  which  he  had  read ;  and  had 
observed,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
written  in  anticipation  of  a  case  for  the 
House.     He  did  not  doubt  but  the  letters 
were  as  they  were  described ;  but,  what 
was    the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them  ?     It  was  this-^**  If  yon  accept  the 
office,  you  will  have  all  the  duties  to  per- 
form.*'    Or  to  this  effect— <*  The  situation 
is  at  your  service ;  for  I  want  a  proxy." 
He  repeated,  this  was  in  effect  the  case ; 
for,  in  order  that  the  lieutenant-general 
should  be  constantly  employed,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
should  be  continually  absent.    This,  he 
contended,  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  this    must  be  the   real 
ground  on  which  the  situation  was  now  to 
be  upheld.    The  hon.  secretary  to   the 
ordnance  had  dwelt  upon  the  immense 
business    of  that  department,  and   had 
spoken  as  if  he  had  to  discharge  the  whole 
of  it.     Now,  he  would  assert,  that  there 
was  no  attorney  of  any  good  practice,  who 
might  not  have  consumed,  in  describing 
the  various  duties  he  had  to  attend  to, 
even  a  lon^r  time  than  the  hon.  secretary 
had  occupied  in  detailing  his :  but,  there 
was  this  difference  between  them;  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  twenty  clerks  to 
assist  him,  for  every  one  that  such  a  per- 
son as  he  had  named  could  employ.     To 
hear  the  hon.  gentleman  talk  of  his  va- 
rious occupations,  and  the  fatigue  of  bu- 
siness, one  would   suppose  that  he  was 
acting  in  time  of  great  personal  danger, 
and  that  every  duty  was  discharged  at  the 
risk  of  his  head.    Did  the  hon.  gentleman 
forget  that  he  had  now  three  times  the 
number  of  assistants  which  were  employed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? — that  in  one 
office,  where  there  were  fourteen  clerks  in 
1796,  there  werethhty-six  at  present ;  and, 
in  another,  where  there  were  thirteen  at 


the  same  period,  there  were  now  thirty- 
one  ?  Was  all  this  nothing  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  rested  upon  our  present  great 
expenditure— upon  the  increase  of  ousi- 
ness — upon  the  multiplication  of  barracks. 
It  was  trutt,  we  liad  barracks  spread  all 
over  the  kingdom.  That  was  one  of  his 
causes  of  complaint.  But  i  f  we  had  these, 
had    also   150  commissariat    clerks. 


we 


Was  their  assistance  to  be  reckoned  as 
nothing?  In  conclusion,  he  repeated, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  disparaging 
lord  Beresford;  but  he  would  contend 
that,  whoever  was  appointed,  the  appoint- 
ment was  unnecessary.  He  would  now 
leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
House.  Those  who  supported  ministers 
in  their  disposition  to  continue  the  bur- 
dens of  the  countrv,  would,  of  course, 
oppose  him  ;  but  tnose  who  thought  that* 
every  possible  attempt  should  be  made  to 
lighten  those  burdens^  would  vote  with 
him. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  that  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  save  every  farthing  that  could  be 
spared,  consistently  with  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  several  public  departments, 
he  felt  himself,  in  common  with  sundry 
friends  around  him,  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  wording  of  the  present  motion. 
The  motion   bad,  it   was   said,    for   its 
ground,  the  recommendation  of  a  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry. 
Now,    before   they    decided    upon    that 
ground,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  object  the  commissioners 
had  in  view  in  making  this  recommenda- 
tion.   It  appeared  to  him  that  the  recom« 
mendation  was  a  conditional  one,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  re-modellineof  the  board 
of  ordnance.     How  far  sucn  a  measure 
migl)t  or  might  not  be  of  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  he  would  not  stop  to  in- 
quire; but  he  knew  that  the  re-modelling 
had  not  taken  place.    This  being  so,  and 
having,  on  the  one  hand,  a  regard   for 
every  possible  saving  of  the  public  money, 
as  great  as  that  of  his  hon.  friend,  and, 
on  the  other,  a  disposition  not  to  pnss  un- 
deserved censure  on  the  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  or  on  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, he  could  not  vote  for  snch  a  motion 
without  further  inquiry.    The  comrais^ 
sioners'  had  examined  lords  Chatham  and 
Moira,  who  gave  opinions  not  much  un- 
like ;  but  the  duke  of  Wellington  mi^ht 
have  reasons  for  agreeing  with,  or  di0erme 
from  both.    With  the  experience  which 
his  situation  must  have  given  him,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  opinion  of  the  duke  should 
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not  alio  be  takeo.  He  would  therefore 
•u^gesty  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  ascertaining  whether  its  reduc- 
tion might  not  be  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  regretted  that  such  a 
motion  ahould  have  been  brought  on 
without  such  inquiry,  and  he  was  sorry 
for  the  warmth  which  had  been  evinced 
in  the  courwe  of  the  discussion.  He  ad- 
vised his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  one  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry.  If  any  otlier  mem- 
'  her  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  he 
would  move,  by  way  of  amendment,  **Tbat 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  that  office.'* 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  he,  for  one, 
could  not  consent  to  the  motion  being 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  After 
which,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume's 
motion:  Ayes  73;  Noes  200.  Majority 
against  the  motion,  127. 
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List  of  the 

Allan,  J.  H. 
Althcnp,  vise. 
Afltell,  W. 
Baring,  H. 
Barratt,  S.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Boughcy,  sir  J. 
Bright,  H. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cfaaloner,  R. 
Creevey,  T, 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Cradock,  S. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denman,  T. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrington,  vise 
ElUce,  £. 

Fergufison,  sir  R.  C* 
Fitzgerald,  lordW. 
Glenorchy,  vise. 
Grattan,  J. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Haldlmand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobhouae,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hurst,  R. 
HutcUnson,  hon.  C.  H. 


Minority. 

James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lemon,  sur  W. 
Lewis,  W. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Nugent,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Pym,F. 

Ramsbottom,  John 
Ricardo,  D. 
Rickford,  W. 
Roberts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Sefton,  earl 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Webbe,  K. 
Wells,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Williami^  J. 
Wilson,  rir  R. 


Wimdngton,  sir  T. 
Wood/M. 
WyvO,M. 
Vlgram,W. 


TKLLiaS. 

Bennet,  hon.  H,  G, 
Hume,  Jos. 
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Thuriday^  February  20. 

RiOHT  OP  VoTiNo.]^Lord  J.  Ruiseii 
said,  that  if  he  were  not  aware  that  oppo- 
sition was  likely  to  be  made  to  the  motiou 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he  should 
not  have  troublea  the  House  with  a  single 
observation  in  support  of  it.     He  was 
about  to  move  for  a  plain  arithmetical 
statement,  of  the  number  of  voters  who 
returned  members  to  the  several  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  the  right  of  voting  as 
it  was  usually  exercised  in  those  cities 
and  boroughs.     To  such  a  motion   he 
should  not  have  conceived  that  any  ob* 
iection  could  be  made.     Understanding'^ 
however,  that  it  was  to  be  opposed,  he 
should  state  shortly  the  grounds  and  pre- 
cedents upon  which  he  was  entitled   to 
call  for  such  a  return.    A  remarkable  fii- 
cility  had  been  afibrded  of  late  years,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  in  granting 
papers  and  documents  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  afford  information  on  any  subject 
which  was  brought  under  its  consideration. 
He  would  mention  one  or  two  instances 
of  recent  occurrence  which  were  directly 
in  point:       His  noble   friend    (lord  A. 
Hamilton),  who  had  shown  so  laudable 
though  so  fruitless  a  zeal,  for  the  reform 
of  the  representation  in  Scotland,  had  a 
short  time  ago  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  freeholders  who  returned  the 
county  members  of  Scotland.      His  no- 
ble friend  had  obtained  that  paper,  by 
which  itappeared,  that  the  county  members 
of  Scotland  were  returned  on  an  average 
by  70  or  SO  constituents.     No  longer  ago 
than  last  night,  his  noble  friend  had  obtain- 
ed another  return,  showing  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland. 
Why,  then,  was  he  to  be  treated  with 
less  courtesy  than  his  noble  friend  ?   Why 
was  a  return  to  be  denied  to  him  which 
was  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the 
great  question  of  reform  ?     In  the  other 
house  of  parliament  a  committee    had 
been  appointed,  in  1815,  to  search  fur 
records  and   documents    relative    to  all 
matters  touching  ti.e  dignity  of  peers  of 
the  realm.     The  House  of  Lords  had  no 
fear  for  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
their  dignity,  and  accordingly  a  report 
came  forth,  uodgr  the  auspices  of  lord 
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Redesdale,  remarkable  for  ita  length,  the 
indoatry  of  ita  research,  and  for  e?ery 
nent-^but  that  of  accuracy.  There  were 
other  precedents  which  he  might  mention 
in  support  of  the  present  motion.  His 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
had,  under  the  advice  of  the  Chair,  moved 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  what  members 
of  that  House  held  places  and  pensions ; 
and  a  return  had  been  made,  showing  the 
number  of  members,  and  the  places  and 
offices  winch  they  held.  He  could  not 
conceive  why  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  number  of  voters  and  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  several  cities  and  boroughs 
might  not  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
If  It  were  objected,  that  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  return,  be- 
cause the  returning  officer  might  not  know 
the  exact  number  of  voters,  nor  be  able  to 
determine  precisely  the  right  of  voting ; 
he  answered,  that  the  committee  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  general  return  as 
would  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  judgment  on  the  subject.  It 
should  be  recollected,  tliat  returns  had 
been  made  to  the  committee  on  education 
from  the  clergyman  of  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom,  stating  the  number  of  places  of 
education.  If  hon.  members  who  opposed 
reform,  on  the  ground  that  the  House,  as 
at  present  constituted,  performed  all  its 
functions,  refused  the  present  motion  in 
order  to  conceal  the  actual  state  of  the 
representation,  they  would  abandon  the 
ground  which  they  had  originally  taken. 
Nor  would  the  refusal  of  this  return  be  of 
any  avail,  unless  they  could  also  conceal 
many  other  notorious  circumstances  which 
injured  the  reputation  of  that  House. 
Could  they  conceal,  for  instance,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  last  summer 
in  a  borough  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
where,  at  a  meeting  of  the  municipality,  a 
letter  was  read  from  a  noble  lord,  in  which 
he  declined  continuing  to  be  patron  of  the 
borough  ?  The  common  report  was,  that 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  borough,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  applications 
for  patronage  with  which  he  was  impor- 
tuned by  his  dependent  burgesses.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  constitutional  transaction. 
What  would  the  House  think,  if,  after  the 
the  reading  of  the  noble  lord's  letter,  a 
member  of  that  House  proposed  to  this 
corporation — ^to  this  assembly  of  freemen 
—another  noble  lord  to  officiate  as  their 
patron ;  a  noble  lord,  too,  who  had  no 
property  within  a  hoirfred  miles  of  the 
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borongfay  and  with  whom  they  had  no 
natural  connection  ?     When  such  things 
as  these  were  perfectly  notorious,  it  waa 
surely  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  every 
independent   member    of   that    House, 
whether    favourable   or   adverse  to  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  reform,  would 
support  a  motion,  which    merely    went 
to  ascertain    the   number  of   voters  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  held  and  ascertained 
their  franchise.    The  object  of  that  return 
was  only  to  show  what  right  of  voting 
prevailed,  and  what  was  the  number  of 
constituents   who  returned  members  to 
that  House ;  so  that  when  the  main  qnes« 
tion  of  reform  should  come  to  be  considered, 
every  hon.  gentleman  might  be  able  to  say, 
**  such  and  such  is  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  npon  such  ground  do  I  advocate 
or  oppose  reform."      Every  independent 
member,  who  would  not  have  it  thought 
the  House  was  afraid  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  constituted,  and  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  authority  of  re- 
turning members  to  it  rested,  should  be 
made  public,  would,  he  was  sure,  support 
him.     He    therefore   moved,    <«  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  to  the  House,  the  right 
of  Voting,  at  present  exercised,  and  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  in  every 
City  and  Borough  of  England  and  Wales, 
sending  members  to  parliament.'* 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  had 
not  refused  to  communicate  to  the  noble 
lord  whatever  information  might  be 
necessary  for  the  ^ir,  candid,  and  dis- 
passionate meeting  of  the  great  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which  the  noble 
lord  had  brought  before  the  House  for 
several  years,  and  of  which  he  had  given 
a  notice  for  the  present  session.  In  the 
remarks  which  he  should  take  the  liberty 
of  making  upon  the  speech  and  motion 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  should  not  be  drawn 
into  the  larger  question,  but  would  con- 
fine himself  to  the  specific  motion  before 
the  House.  Before  he  came  to  state  the 
objections  which  he  had  to  the  motion 
itself,  he  could  not  help  remarking  that, 
if  the  present  motion  were  earned,  it 
would  go  to  prejudice  the  people,  with 
regard  to  what  he  trusted  was  the  feeling, 
and  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Houses 
upon  that  great  question.  Undoubtedly, 
it  would  be  agreed,  that  the  carrying  of 
the  present  motion,  without  opposition, 
would  give  a  false  impression  to  the 
public,    on   the   subject  of    the    great 
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(]iie8tion  of  reform  :  it  would  either  lead 
them  to  believe,  that  there  had  been  a 
progress  in  the  Houie  upon  that  question, 
which  no  vote  of  the  House  had  sanc- 
tioned, or  that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
adopt  changes,  which  the  noble  lord 
himself  had  not  contemplated,  and  for 
which  he  would  not  contend.  It  would 
bias  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  a  way 
which  was  quite  unfounded;  and  in 
consequence  of  that,  a  difficulty  would 
be  felt  in  meeting  the  ereater  question, 
with  that  calmness  which  its  importance 
deserved.  It  had  been  described  as  a 
very  slight  measure ;  but  it  would  have 
an  influence  which  would  draw  con* 
sequences  far  beyond  those  which  the 
noble  lord  antici(>ated«  But  he  must 
object  to  the  motion,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  undue  and  unfair  influence 
that  it  would  have  upon  the  question  of 
reform ;  he  must  object  to  it  upon  its 
own  grounds.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  a  matter  of  course ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  it  was  one  which  involved  the  most 
serious  and  even  the  most  tyrannical 
consequences.  It  was  proposed  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  Examine  the  nature 
of  the  votes,  and  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  voters  in  every  town.  There  were,  in- 
deed, boroughs  in  which,  from  the  re- 
corded votes  m  cases  of  disputed  elections, 
the  number  of  electors  might,  with  some 
degree  of  correctness,  be  ascertained,  and 
to  these  that  part  of  the  consequences 
which  be  was  bound  to  regard  as  tyran- 
uicat  did  not  apply.  But,  when  there 
had  been  no  dis)>uted  election,  how  was 
the  number  of  voters  to  be  found  out  ? 
Were  they  to  go  to  every  borough  and 
examine  thor  private  records-^not  their 
private  records  only,  but  were  the  Com- 
mons of  England  to  order  in  the  charters 
of  the  boroughs?  Was  it  proposed  to 
resort  to  a  measure  which  had  not  been 
resorted  to  since  the  reign  of  James 
2nd  ?  A  stretch  of  inquisitorial  tyranny 
which  had  not  been  resorted  to  but  in 
that  and  the  preceding  reign?  Why, 
if  they  were  to  call  for  the  charters  of  the 
boroughs,  they  might  next,  and  with  as 
much  justice^  go  to  private  individuals 
and  call  for  the  title  deeds  of  their  estates. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  upon 
these  charters  depended  other  rights 
besides  those  which  the  noble  lord  would 
wish  to  ascertain.  Upon  the  charters  de- 
pended, not  only  the  right  of  voting,  but 
property  of  various  descriptions!  such  as 
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advowsons,  for  instance,  which  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  corporations.  Was  it  meant 
that  the  committee  should  have  the 
power  of  calling  for  and  inspecting  the 
charters  of  unoffending  corporations? 
Were  their  contents  to  be  held  up  to  the 
public,  and  an  opportunity  aflbrded  to 
every  attorney,  who  should  have  little 
business  and  much  leisure,  to  create  an 
occupation  for  himself,  in  finding  out  the 
flaws  of  these  charters  ? 

Lord  J,  Rvssell  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  call  for  the  production  of  the  charter* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  misunder* 
stood  him  if  he  supposed  that  such  was 
the  object  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ctmning  was  at  a  loss^ 
then,  to  know  what  the  noble  lord  really 
proposed  to  gain  by  his  motion.  The 
right  was  in  most  instances  contained  in 
the  charters  ;  and,  unless  he  had  strangely 
forgotten,  when  the  noble  lord  gave 
notice  of  his  motion  some  nights  ago,  the 
subject  of  the  charters  had  been  particu* 
larly  put  forward.  In  that  notice,  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand,  the  return  of 
the  charters  had  been  specifically  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  number  of 
voters.  If  he  meant,  however,  now  te 
limit  the  power  of  the  committee,  and 
not  to  give  them  authority  to  inspect  the 
charters,  how  would  the  result  of  their 
investigation  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  information  already  in  the  possesaioo 
of  the  noble  lord  ?  The  noble  lord  bad 
said,  he  did  not  expect  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  return:  his  purpose,  then,  was 
answered  by  those  accounts  which  were 
now  floating  about  the  country*  He 
agreed  that,  if  on  a  debate  as  to  the  ex- 

diency  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  it 
been  denied  that  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  small  corporations,  and 
placed  in  the  power  of  a  limited  number 
of  voters,  the  noble  lord  would  in  that 
case  have  had  a  right  to  call  for  infor- 
mation ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tiou  of  the  House,  that  long  before  the 
question  of  reform  had  been  under  the 
protection  of  the  noble  lord,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  during  which  the  debates 
upon  mis  subject,  though  not  quite 
annual,  had  been  very  frequent,  tnere 
had  never  been  one  in  which  the  fact  of 
these  small  corporations,  and  the  limited 
number  of  their  voters,  had  been  con« 
tested.  For  himself,  and  for  all  those 
who  had  taken  the  same  view  with  him- 
self of  this  question,  th^  always  set  out 
with  this  admission*    He  would  give  the 
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noble  lord  Old  Sarum  and  its  two  voters. 
He  would  give  him  all  the  coDtents  of 
those  popular  publications  to  which  he 
had  alluded;  the  number  of  the  con- 
stitaents  should  be  as  limited  as  he 
pleased ;  for  his  objection  to  the  question 
was  founded  upon  noae  of  these  points. 
He  and  those  who  voted  with  him  opposed 
it,  because  they  thought  that,  with  all 
these  acknowledged  imperfections,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  still  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  those  functions  which 
had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  constitu- 
tion—because they  dreaded  change  more 
than  they  desired  improvement  ^  and 
because  they  were  content  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  system.  He  did 
not,  however,  wish  to  throw  this  point 
into  the  present  debate.  He  did  not 
see  how,  by  granting  the  present  motion, 
kny  degree  of  accuracy  could  be  arrived 
nt,  more  than  was  already  attained.  He 
could  not  consent  to  the  violation  of  a 
principle,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  in  every  way  so  little  desirable. 
The  return  which  the  noble  lord  sought 
would  be  defective;  because  it  would 
Contain  no  information  as  to  the  counties. 
Besides,  if  he  had  the  returns  of  the  last 
elections,  they  must  be  null  as  to  all 
those  places  where  the  return  had  been 
made  without  opposition  ;  they  must  be 
null  in  many  of  the  most  populous  places 
in  England,  where  the  poll  had  been 
suddenly  dosed.  How  could  the  noble 
lord  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion,  as  to 
ihe  propriety  of  the  form  of  the  election, 
except  by  the  practice  ?  How  could  he 
judge  of  the  practice  but  by  an  accurate 
tetum  ?  And  how  could  the  return  be 
made  accurate,  unless  it  was  evident,  that 
the  contest  had  been  pushed  to  a  total 
exhaustion  of  voters  ?  For  example,  if 
the  noble  lord  had  made  his  motion  in 
the  JIast  session,  and  had  carried  it,  and 
had  applied  its  operation  to  Liverpool, 
he  would  then  probably  have  had  a  return 
nearly  correct;  but  if  it  were  to  be 
applied  now,  it  would  seem  by  the  return 
of  the  last  election,  that  the  voters 
amounted  only  to  about  200.  The  returns 
must  be  made  either  by  the  fact  or  by 
estimation.  The  fact  he  had  shown  was 
liable  to  change:  the  estimation  never 
Could  be  accurate.  The  noble  lord  must 
forgive  him,  therefore,  if  he  could  see 
ne  possible  benefit  from  granting  the 
returns  called  for.  Th%  object  of  some 
persona  who  advocated  the  cause  of  refbrm 
was  to  cut  off  all  the  peccant  parts  of 
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the  borough  representation.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  intention  of  the  noble 
lord  :  he  proposed  to  preserve  one-half 
of  the  present  representation,  even  though 
it  should  be  made  up  of  those  degraded 
parts.  It  was  not,  therefore,  very  appa- 
rent what  good  could  he  done  in  the 
noble  lord's  own  view  of  the  subject,  by 
exhibiting  iu  the  colours  he  now  pro- 
posed, solarge  a  part  of  the  representation. 
No  roan  was  so  absurd  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  close  boroughs:  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  corruption  did  exist,  that 
many  of  them  were  small,  and  the  number 
of  voters  limited.  The  noble  lord  had 
the  full  benefit  of  any  argument  he  could 
ground  upon  these  admissions.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  motion,  first,  for  the  main 
reason  h^  had  stated,  that  to  grant  it 
w6uld  be  injuriously  and  unnecessarily 
to  expose  the  charters  of  the  many 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom ;  secondly, 
because  the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  have  the  effect  of  raising  a 
prejudice  very  fiir  beyond  what  the 
noble  lord  stated  to  be  his  intention ; 
but  what,  in  his  judgment,  must  be  its 
result;  because  the  House,  in  granting  it, 
would  mainly  decide  on  that  question 
which  the  noble  lord  had  concurred  jn 
keeping  out  of  sight;  and  because, 
lastly,  whatever  benefit  he  could  derive 
from  it,  he  already  had,  as  far  as  the 
concessions  he  had  then  made  could 
extend.  He  disclaimed  any  intention, 
by  his  refusal  to  coincide  with  the  present 
motion,  6f  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  promised  question.  When  that 
question  came  to  be  discussed,  he  should 
meet  it  with  candour,  and  without  any 
other  hostility  than  that  which  he  felt  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  confessed,  that  he  had 
felt  a  considerable  degree  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  could  possibly  be  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  oppose  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend ;  as  the  information  required  was 
so  perfectly  harmless,  and  the  motion 
itself  was  in  reality  so  detached  from  all 
other  subjects.  He  had  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  rational  opposition  to  ^ 
it;  and  the  result  had  showed  him  that 
this  opinion  was  correct.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  brought  forward  two  ob-« 
jections ;  one  of  which  existed  wholly  in 
his  imagination ;  and  the  other  proceeded 
upon  an  exaggeration,  or  rather,  he  would 
say,  upon  a  misrepresentation ;  uninten- 
tional he  was  very  willing  to  grant,  but 
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still  it  waa,  if  not  a  misrepresentation,  at 
least    a    very    ^ross  exaggeration.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  at  some 
pams  to  persuade  liis  noble  friend,  that 
the  information  which  he  sought  for  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  that  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  it  would  not  be  useful ;    but 
surely  his  noble  friend  was  the  best  judge 
of  what  information  would  best  suit  his 
own  purpose.     As  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's argument,  that  if  the  committee 
should  be  granted,  a  belief  would  be  ge- 
nerally received,  that  the  House  was  ripe 
for  some  alteration ;    if  it  were  really  so, 
it  would  show  a  great  predisposition  in 
the  public  mind,  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  such  a 
measure.     He  should  like  to  know  why 
the  same  objection  had  not  been  made 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble  member 
for  Lanark,'  with  respect  to  the  Scotch 
burghs.     He  had  obtained  a  return  of  all 
the  persons  in  Scotland  in  whom  the  right 
of  electing  was  vested,  and  yet  he  feared 
they  were  no  nearer  parliamentary  reform. 
Nor  did  he  think,  if  the  present  motion 
were   granted,    that    any    great    benefit 
would  be  gained  to  the  main  question. 
The  case  of  the  Scotch  returns  was  a  pre- 
cedent exactly  in  point;  and  to  this  the 
right  hon.  gentlemun  had  very  discreetly 
omitted  to  allude.    The  House  knew  the 
real  number  of  the  electors  in  every  town 
there.     And,  was  it  of  no  importance  to 
])rocure  the  same  information  with  regard 
to  England  ?     Before  any  plan  could  be 
prepared  for  carrying  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  friend,  was  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  numbers  of  the  elec- 
tors ?     Was  it  not  necessary  to  know  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  ?     Was  it 
not  necessary  to  examine  the  new  towns  ? 
Was  it  not  necessary  to  compare  the  small 
■  towns  which   had  many  representatives, 
with  the    large  ones   which  had   none? 
Would  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  such 
information  would  be  of  no  use  ?     The 
noble  lord  thought,  and  he  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  it  would  have  a  very 
considerable   effect,  although    they   cer- 
tainly were  not  prepared  to  believe,  that 
it  would  make  the  House  with  one  con- 
sent vote  for  the  question  of  reform.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  the 
committee  as  if  it  was  intended  that   it 
should  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  charters 
of  all  the  boroughs  and  not  satisfied  with 
their  own  prying,  employ  others  in  the 
work  of  picking  holes  in  them.     Now,  the 
fact  was^  that  there  would  be  no  such 
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thing.     It  was  easy  to  show  how  the  in-«^ 
formation  could  be  obtained  without  aor 
of  that  prying  and  picking  of  holes,  which 
seemed  so  terrible  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman.   There  were  in   every  towa  re- 
turning officers,  of  whom  the  information 
could  »e  obtained.     The  motion,  there* 
fore,  could  do  no  harm  to  the  chartera. 
The  rights  of  the  borouglis,   their  privi- 
leges, however  private,  and  however  frm\, 
could  not  be  in  the  least  injured ;  and  to 
say  that  they  would,  was  an  exaggeration 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  reason. 
Even  where  the  boroughs  were  the  most 
numerous,  there  could  be  small  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  electors. 
Take  Cornwall  for  instance.     The  num- 
bers in  each  borough  might  be  from  15^  to 
120.     In  Liverpool,  the  persons  who  were 
recently  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own 
electors,  could,  though  more  numerous 
be    easily   ascertained.     They   were     the 
freemen ;    and  in  every  case  where   the 
freemen  were  the  electors,  there  coukt  be 
no    difficulty.     The    only    instances    in 
which  difficulty  could  occur,  would  be  in 
some  of  the  large  potwnlloping  boroughs; 
and  there  the  greatest  number  that  had 
voted  at  any  one  election  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  would  be  sufficient.     There 
was    not,    therefore,  even  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  obtaining  of  the  tnfbrm*- 
tion ;  nor  was  there  the  least  appearance 
of  danger  to  the  boroughs.     The  whole  of 
the  objections  were  therefore  either  mere 
chimeras  or   violent  exaggerations*     The 
question  was  a  plain  one,  and  the  answer 
might  be  the  same.     After  all,  it  was  a 
matter    of   small  moment,  whether  the 
motion    was   granted   or   refused.     Good 
would  result  from   the  agitation  of  the 
question ;    and   by  having  obtained  the 
sentiments  of  ministers  upon  it,  his  nobhr 
friend  would   have  attained    his  object. 
More  good  would,  indeed,  be  done  by  the 
refusal,   than    by   the  compliance.     The 
reason  of  the  refusal  would  be  so  platOt 
that  no  man  in  the  country  could  mistake 
it.     They  would  look  at  the  propositioa 
and  at  the  result;    and  they  would  put 
this  plain  question — **  What  could  induce 
the  House  of  Commons  to  refuse  such  a 
request?"    What,  but   that  the  Honse 
was  afraid  to  make  even  one  concession  to 
the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  ?— 
afraid  to  sanction  the  granting  of  a  com- 
mittee, which   might  find  out  how  very 
defective  and  how  very  rotten  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  boroughs  was?     There 
was,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
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m  predisposition^  oo  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  this  question ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  nothing  could  tend  more  to  encourai^e 
that  feeling,  than  the  refusal  to  grant  the 
present  motion. 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thought  that  none 
of  the  objections  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  been  removed.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  these  objections 
were  visionary,  inapplicable,  and  founded 
on  exaggeration ;  but  this  he  would  deny. 
The    hon.    and    learned  gentleman    had 
begun  by  throwing  aside  the  general  ob- 
jection to  the  motion,  and  saying,  that  the 
noble  mover  was  the  judge  of  what  in- 
formation was  best  for  his  purpose ;  but, 
would  any  one  say,  that  information  which 
was  to  be  afforded  by  that  House,  should 
be  framed  to  answer  the  private  purposes 
of  any  member?    If  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord  were  obtained,  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  consequences. 
The  object  was  to  expose  the  deformity  of 
the  boroughs ;    but,  if  the  noble   lord 
meant,  in  his  plan  of  reform,  to  retain  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  these  boroughs,  he 
would  ask  if  the  exposure  was  prudent? 
The    hon.    and    learned  gentleman   had 
denied,  that  any  part  of  the  noble  mover's 
object  was  to  expose  the  charters  of  the 
towns.     Why,  then,  could  not  the  infor- 
mation in  that  case  be  procured  without 
the  intervention  of  a  committee  ?    Did  he 
not  propose  to  follow  this  up  by  a  power 
in    the  coolmittee  to  examine  persons, 
papers,  and  records  ?    How  was  it  possi- 
ble to  limit  a  question  which  was  in  its 
nature    so    sweeping  ?     Why,    under    a 
committee  possessing  such  ample  powers, 
might  not  the  charters  be  produced  and 
exposed  ?    The  charters  of  private  per- 
sons were  exposed  only  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion, and  those  of  the  boroughs  should  be 
so   only  in   cases  of   disputed  election. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said, 
that  there  was  a  precedent,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  county  representation;    but 
in  that  case  there  was  no  difficulty,  and 
nothing  to  disclose.     The   whole  of  the 
voters  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  free- 
holders; and  the  information  which  had 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  them,  was 
not  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a 
committee.     In  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  therefore,  there  mubt  be  some 
ulterior  object — some  other  end  in  view. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  had  the 
noble  Iprd  never  thought  of  the  committee 
till    the    present    session  ?     The    House 
«ught  to  pauses  and  conrnder,  that  the 
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granting  of  this  motion  wonld  prejudice 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
When  that  question  came  tobediscussed, 
he  was  anxious  to  meet  it  fairly ;  but  he 
was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  carried  by 
a  side-wind.  If  it  were  carried,  the 
country  would  consider  that  the  House 
was  committed ;  and  for  that,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  reasons  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted, he  would  oppose  it.  Had  it  been 
merely  the  information  that  had  been  re- 
quired, he  would  not  have  objected  to  it ; 
but  he  would  oppose  the  committee. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  if  the  gentle- 
men opposite  would  agree  to  afford  the 
returns  for  which  he  had  moved,  he  would 
give  up  the  committee. 

Mr.  Peel  could  not  pledge  himself  as. 
to  the  opihion  he  would  give  upon  any. 
motion  which  was  not  before  the  House : 
but  he  would  meet  it  on  its  own  merits 
when  it  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  when  he  had  on 
a  former  evening  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  petition  of  the  city  of 
London,  he  had  stated,  that  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  had  increased,  from  the 
year  1700  to  the  present  time,  from 
5,000,000  to  12,000,000;  and  yet  that, 
during  this  enormous  addition  to  our 
people,  the  monopoly  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  cities  and  borooghs  had  been  sta- 
tionary, or  had  rather  decreased  ;  that,  by 
way  of  example,  whilst  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  had  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  wealth  and  consequence, 
that  they  might  justly  be  considered 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  in  talent, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  1,900  voters  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall  retained  a  mono- 
poly of  the  elective  franchise,  by  which 
they  sent  to  parliament  as  many  mem- 
bers as  were  returned  by  one-half  of  the 
counties  of  England,  and  the  great  towns 
to  which  he  had  referred  returned  none  at 
all.  They  had  the  population  returns  laid 
before  them  last  session ;  and  why,  he 
wished  to  know,  should  there  not  be  pro- 
duced as  accurate  a  ijeturn  as  could  be 
possibly  made  out  of  the  number  of  voters 
in  each  borough?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  his  right  hon.  colleague,  who 
had  supported  him  in  opposing  the  mo- 
tion, stood  forward  and  said,  "  We  will 
admit  the  number  of  voters  in  boroughs 
to  be  as  few  as  you  please  to  assert.** 
But,  was  the  House  to  be  thus  satisfied  ? 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard 
that,  because  a  minister  of  the  crown 
thought  proper  to  say,  <•  I  admit  such  a 
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point  to  be  fact,"  therefore,  the  House  wat 
to  consider  his  declaration  as  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  any  contemplated  motion. 
If  any  other  description  of  return  were 
asked  for,  what  would  gentlemen  say,  if 
the  answer  given  by  ministers  was  **  ^^  is 
not  necessary  to  produce  it ;  we  admit  the 
fact  to  be  as  you  state  it  ?"    The  House 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  this  return  ; 
and  it  was  the  only  one  which  could  pos- 
sibly put  them  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
aary  information  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs.    There  was  another 
reason  besides  that,  which  grew  out  of  the 
population  of  those  boroughs  and  towns, 
which  induced  him  to  support  the  motion. 
That  reason  was,  the  caprice  with  which 
the  elective  franchise  had  been  granted  to 
different  bodies.      He   had   stated  on  a 
former  night,  that  from  the  time  of  Henry 
8th  to  the  reign  of  James  Ist,  no  less 
than    190  members  were  added   to   the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  44  were  added 
in  the  time  of  Edward  6th,  an  infant,  who 
was  nine  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  only  fifteen  when  he  died. 
In  his  opinion,  they  had  a  right  to  have 
this   return    laid    before  them,,  without 
bringing    the    different  charters   of  the 
boroughs  under  the  consideration  of  a 
jcommittee  as  a  subject  of  debate  and  liti- 
gation, but  merely  to  show  in  what  way 
various  kings  and   princes  had  granted 
the  elective  franchise  to  various  boroughs. 
They  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  return  of 
this  description  as  they  had  to  the  popu- 
lation return.     But  gentlemen  were  not 
aware  of  the  law  which  related  to  those 
boroughs ;  and  he  called  their  attention 
particularly  to  it,  because  he  had  spoken 
on  the  subject  with  many  well-informed 
persons,  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  he 
was  sure  the  country  at  large  were  still 
more  so.     An  act  was  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  Henrv  5lh,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided (and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  the 
common  law  before  the  period  at  which 
the  act  was  introduced),  **  that  no  burgess 
could  be  elected  for  any  city  or  borough, 
unless  he  was  a  resident  therein.'*    This 
continued  to  be  the  law  until  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in,  the 
title  of  which  was  *^  A  Bill  for  the  Validity 
of  Burgesses  not  resident"     That  bill, 
on   being  introduced  to  the  House,  was 
warmly  opposed  ;  and  there  was  a  speech 
upon  record,  delivered  by  a  member  who 
WHS  hostile  to  the  measure,  in  which  he 
stated  all  the  objections  that  could  be  en- 
iicrtained  against  this  new  spirit  of  legisla- 
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tion,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  opea 
those  boroughs  to  strangers.     Amongst 
other  things,    be  said, — **  I  run  wholly 
with    the    pretence   of    the    bill,     that 
boroughs  decayed  may  be  eased  or   re- 
lieved, kttowin?  the  same  honourable  for 
the  realm,  and  in  many  respects  profitable 
and  commodious  to  those  who  do  inhabit 
the  countries  adjacent  to  such  decided 
towns ;  that  it  is  so  I  will  not  stand  to 
dissuade.     How   far  this   law   may  help 
them,  I  know  not.     To  open  my  mean* 
ing  shortly,  the  question  is,  what  sort  of 
men  are  to  come  to  this  court  and  public 
consultation  in  parliament ;  whether  from 
every  quarter,  country,  and  town,  there 
should    come   (as  I  might    say)    home- 
dwellers,  or  otherwise  men  chosen  by  di- 
rections,   it  forceth    not   whom  ?    I    am 
surely  of  mind,  that  neither  for  the  good 
service  of  her  majesty,  safety  of  our  couii« 
try,  or  standing  with  the  liberty,  wliicb^ 
of  right,  we  may  challenge  (being  bom 
subjects  within  the  realm),  this  acope  it  ' 
to  be  given ;   or  such  looseness  in  chcHoe 
to  be  permitted.    That  they  should  be 
the  very  inhabiters  of  the  several  countries 
of  this  kingdom,  who  should  be  here  in 
times  certain  employed,  doubtless  it  was 
the  true  meaning  of  ancient  kings  and  oar 
forefathers,    who   first  began    and    esta- 
blished this  court.    The  old  precedent  of 
parliament  writs  do  teach  us,  that  of  every 
country  their  own  burgesses  should  be 
elected.     The  statute  in  the  first  Henij 
5th,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  old  laws» 
was  therefore  made,  and  not  to  create  a 
new  unknown  law.     I  mean  this  wholly 
to  no  other  end ;   but  since  we  deal  uni- 
versally  for  all  sorts  and  all  places — that 
there  be  here  of  all  sorts  and  all  countries, 
and  not  (seeing  you  list  so  to  term  it)  thus 
to  ease  them  of  towns  and  boroughs,  that 
they  may  choose  at  liberty  whom  they  list 
Mischiefs  and  inconveniencies  there  may 
grow  by  this  liberty ;    but  a  mischief  it 
may  be  to  me,  and  inconvenient  also  to 
utter  the  same ;  I  will  not  speak  thereof 
but  dutifully  ;  neither  do  I  see  any  thing 
that  is  amiss  at  this  present.     What  was 
done  a  hundred  years  since ;  I  may  safeir 
tell,  and  thus  it  was :— A  duke  of  this 
realm  wrote  his  letters  to  a  city,  which  I 
know,  to  this  effect ;  whereby  he  did  sig- 
nify, that  a  parliament  was  to  be  sum- 
moned in  short  time,  and  that,  for  great 
causes,   he  was  to  crave  aid  of  all  hu 
friends ;  and  reckoning  them  amongst  the 
rest,  he  wished  them,  of  four  under  nomi- 
nated^  to  choose  two.    The  letter  nnder 
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the  dake*s  seal  is  still  preserved  ;  bnt  hear 
you  the  answer.  He  was  written- to  with 
due  humbleness,  that  they  were  prohibited 
by  law,  they  might  choose  none  of  them. 
1  will  venture  a  little  nearer.  In  queen 
Mary's  time,  a  council  of  this  realm  (tiot 
the  queen's  privy  council)  did  wnto  to  a 
town  to  choose  a  bishop's  brother  (and  a 
great  bishop's  brother  it  was  indeed) 
whom  they  assured  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
man,  and  willed  them  to  choose  the  like 
4>f  him,  some  other  fit  man.  The  coun- 
cil was  answered  with  law.  And  if  all 
towns  in  England  had  done  the  like  in 
their  choice,  the  crown  had  not  been  so 
wronged,  nor  the  realm  so  robbed,  with 
such  ease  at  that  parliament,  and  truth 
banished  as  it  wan*  What  hath  been,  may 
be;  there  ia  no  impossibility.  It  will  be 
said  I  mistake,  it  is  not  meant  but  that 
towns  shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  whom 
they  list.  I  say,  that  liberty  is  the  loss 
of  liberty  ;  for  when  by  law  they  may  do 
what  they  will,  they  may  not  well  deny 
what  shall  be  required.  It  is  too  truly 
said,.  <  rogando  cogit  qui  rog^  potentior.' 
Surely  law  is  the  only  fortress  of  the  in* 
ferior  sort  of  people ;  and  contrary  to  the 
law,  the  greater  scvrt  will  not  desire  to  ex- 
pect any  tlning.^'-^This  was  the  way  (con- 
tinued'Mr.  Creevey)  by  which  boroughs 
weire  protected  from  the  invasion  of 
strangers,  up  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
bill  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  in  the  ISth 
of  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
the  1st  of  Henry  5th,  and  dispensing  with 
residence  in  burgesses,  was  defeated^  He 
knew  not  whether  the  s|>eech  from  which 
he  had  read  an  extract,  had  or  had  not 
occasioned  its  ill  success;  but  it  never 
went  beyond  a  second  reading  and  com- 
mitment, nor  were  its  provisions  carried 
into  effect  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
the  14th  of  Geo.  3rd,  cap.  58.  At  this 
day,  the  residence  of  a  burgess  was  no 
longer  necessary  in  the  city  or  borough 
he  represented— they  were  all  open  to 
strangers.  Peers,who  were  perfect  strangers 
to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  for  instance, 
went  down  in  the  face  of  day  to  take  pos- 
session of  boroughs,  and  of  electors,  whom 
th^  had  purchased.  The  respectable 
and[  philosophical  member  for  Bodmin 
(Mr.  D.  Gilbert)  had,  he  believed,  lately 
given  possession  of  a  number  of  freemen 
to  a  noble  lord.  ^Hear,  and  laughter]. 
He  only  knew  this  through  the  news- 
papers; but  the  ingenious  and  philoso- 
phical representative  of  Bodmin  seemed 
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to  admit  the  fact.  T-he  noble  peer  went 
down,  and  took  possession  of  his  purchase,, 
just  as  another  mai^  would  take,  possea-r 
sioUiOf  aO: estate.  The  market  wasop^ 
to  all  who  ohose  to  go  there  for  the  pHr^? 
pose,  of  speculating  ip  parliament^  iiH 
fluence.  It  wa»  now  a  common  questiop, 
whether  this  or  that  peer  had  laid  in  any 
new  investment  of  freemen,  in  this,  or  that 
particular  place.  When  tbin^  came  to 
such  a  pass  as  this,  it  was  fitting  that  the 
wealthy  and  enlightened  popidatioa  of 
those  great  towns,  which  formed  th# 
strength  of  the  empire,,  should,  know^  not 
only  who  possessed  the  elective  francfaiae, 
but  who  were  the  universal  venders  of 
borough  influence.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  charters.  They  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  cooi* 
mittee.  The  right  boo.  gentleman  had 
asked,  how  such,  a  return  could  be  made  ? 
H  could  only  be  made  by  assembling  the 
electors.  /  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  laying 
before  V\ie  House  the  dates  of  the  different 
charters,  the  names  of  the  different  kings 
and  queens  under  whom  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  granted,  and  the  number  of 
electors  in  each  borough*  This  was  the 
only  way  by  which  the  true  state  of  the 
representation  could  be  ascertained  ;  and, 
if  this  motion  were  refused,  it  must  strike 
every  body,  as  had  been  observed  by  his 
learned  friend,  that  the  return  was  with- 
held, because  that  House  was  really 
ashamed  to  expose  its  present  state. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  merely  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  precisely  what 
the  real  ground  was  upon  which  his  noble 
friend's  motion  was  to  be  resisted.  He 
felt  it  extremely  diffici\]t  to  reconcile  the 
ground  of  oppositiou  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Harwich,  with  that 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Oxford.  The  first  defended 
the  present  borough  system,  on  the  broad 
ground  that  it  was  fitting  such  a  state  of 
things  should  exist ;  while  the  other  right 
I  hon.  gentleman  took  quite  a  different 
course,  and  asked,  **  Will  it  be  prudent 
to  expose  the  defective  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation?" Now,  was  the  motion  to  be 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  its  being  im- 
prudent to  expose  those  defects,  or  for 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Harwich?  That  right  hou« 
gentleman  stated,  that  the  House  had  at 
present  all  the  information  which  it  was 
possible  to  collect  on  the  subject,  and 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  more 
accurate  information,  if  he  could  devise 
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the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  But  (be  right 
hon,  member  for  Oxford  placed  bit  ob. 
jection  on  a  different  ground.  The  for~ 
mcr  nould  grant  the  inform atioo,  if  he 
conid  devite  anj-  mode  by  which  it  could 
be  obtained  ;  but  the  latter  objected,  not 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procurtng 
information,  but  on  account  of  the  matter 
that  would  be  forthcoming.  Now  it  ap. 
peared  to  him,  that  his  noble  friend's  mo- 
tion WM  rather  defective  in  it*  object ; 
becnuie  it  struck  him,  that  population 
«u  uot  that  alone  on  nhich  repreaenta- 
tion  rnted.  If  hii  noble  friend  wished  to 
adduce  all  the  grounds  on  which  this  im- 
portant question  atood,  the  House  ought 
to  have,  not  only  a  return  of  the  electors, 
but  also  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  popu-- 
lation  of  the  different  boroughs ;  and 
looking  to  the  population  returns,  Itt 
would  find  it  extremelj  difBcutt  to  obtain 
«  correct  account  of  the  whok  population 
in  the  various  boroughs,  ifhere  was 
another  point,  too,  which,  he  conceived,, 
ought  to  be  ascertained.  They  ought  to 
have  DO  account  of  the  direct  taxation  of 
those  bodies.  If  they  considered  the  con- 
nexion which  was  admitted  by  all  to  exist 
between  taxation  and  representation,  it 
was  oecesiary  to  have  an  account  of  this 
kind. 

The  House  divided  :-.Aye«,  90 ;  Noes, 
128.    Majority  against  the  motioo>  86. 

Liit  ^the  MtMTity, 
Allan,  J.  H.  Fairand,  R. 

Althorp.  vuc 
Barratt,  S.  M. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Belgrave,  Tisc. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benett,  J. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Boughey,  sir  J. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Cakraft,  J.  H, 
Carter,  J. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Chaloner,  R. 
CliftoD,  brd 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Cdbome,  N.  R. 
CreeveVjT. 
Cndock,  S. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 


MeradimM  of  ihi  Cwrreisey— 
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FerguBson,  di 
Folkestone,  vi 


T. 


'be 


Duncannon, 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrington,  vise 
EIIke,E. 
Elfis,  boo.  6.  A. 


GlenoTchy, 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hcathcote,  J.  G. 
Heron,  nrR. 
H  (Chouse,  J.  C. 
Hooywood,  W.  p. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hume,  J. 
HuntjB. 

Hutclunson,  hon.  C.  H. 
James,  W. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Langstone,  T.  H. 
Latouche,  R. 
Lawley,  F. 
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Robinson,  tax  G. 
Scarlett,  J. 
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Stewart,  W. 
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Williams,  John 
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Wilson,  m  R. 
Winnington,  dr  1 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday,  February  21. 
Altbbations  of  the  Cukrenct — 
Pbtitiok    op    Mb.    Tbokbon.] — Lord 

Folkeitone  said,  he  held  in  bis  hand  the 
petition  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Thomson,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House.  The 
case  of  this  gentlemao  was  one  of  extreme 
hardship;  and  although  gentlemen  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  making  up  thdr 
minds  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  rtl^ef,  he 
thought,  when  they  had  attended  to  4ie 
case,  they  would  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  something  ought  to  he  done 
for  him.  He  thought  the  House  would 
agree,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  relief, 
for  be  had  been  involved  in  these  dif- 
ficulties by  no  fault  or  extravagance  of 
bis  own,  but  by  the  delays  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  imd  the  depreciation  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  property. 
The  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  had 
come  to  him  (lord  F.)  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  stated,  that  he  did 
not  tMnk  this  by  any  means  a  case  of 
hardship;  for  that  Mr.  Thomson  had 
madea  wild,  improvident  purchase,  and 
that  his  misfortunes  were  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  own  rash  speculatioQs. 
He  had  made  inquiries  with  a  view  to  a^- 
certaining  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, and  he  would  leave  the  House  to 
Judge  from  the  petition  itself,  whether 
the  esse  of  the  petitioner  was  that  of  a 
rash  speculator  in  land,  nho  had  no  claim 
to  relief. — The  petition  whs  from  Charfea 
Andrew  Thomson,  of  Chiswick,  in  the 
county  of  Sliddlesex ;  and  the  allegatiotu 
of  it  wereu  frflow ; — 
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**  That  your  petitioner  has,  for  many 
yean  past,  paid  large  soms  of  mooey, 
oat  of  the  produce  of  his  industry,  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  country ;  that  he  has  always  been 
taught  to  beliave,  that,  in  return  for  this 
support,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
government  and  laws  protection  in  the 
rightful  enjoyment  of  his  property ;  but 
that  he  has,  by  that  government  and  by 
those  laws,  been  despoiled  of  his  property, 
and  that,  from  a  state  of  opufence,  he  has, 
by  the  unjust  efiPects  and  irresistible  force 
of  acts  of  parliament,  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

^  That  your  petitioner  imputes  no  inten- 
tional wrong-doing  to  your  honourable 
House,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  government ; 
that  to  err  i»not  to  be  criminal ;  that  it  is 
not  given  to  man  to  be  free  from  error ;  that 
from  error  wrong  may  innocently  be  com- 
mitted; and  that  of  that  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  error,  which  converts  unmten- 
tional  wrong  into  premeditated  injustice, 
your  petitioner  confidently  hopes  that  he 
IS  not  doomed  to  witness  an  instance  in 
the  conduct  of  your  honourable  House. 

^  That  your  honourable  House  has  not 
now  to  be  informed  of  the  mighty  mis- 
chiefs resulting  from  the  measures  for 
returning  to  cash  payments,  unaccom- 
pained  as  they  unhappily  were  with  mea- 
sures for  rectifying  contracts;  that  the 
cries  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families,  suddenly  plunged  into  penury 
and  want,  from  a  state  of  ease  and  of 
plenty,  cannot  fail  to  have  reached  the 
ears  and  to  have  awakened  the  compassion 
of  your  honourable  House;  but  that, 
amongst  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
sufferers,  your  petitioner  believes,  that 
-the  case  of  few  can  exceed,  in  hardship 
and  injustice,  that  to  which  he  now  most 
earnestly  begs  the  attention  of  your  honour- 
able House. 

**  That  your  petitioner  and  his  father 
(now  deceased)  were  Oporto  merchants  for 
thirty  years,  and  in  the  most  extensive 
trade ;  that,  in  this  trade,  and  in  that  of 
wine  merchant,  in  which  your  petitioner's 
father  had  been  for  many  years  previous 
to  those  thirty,  they  gained  a  large  for- 
^tune;  and  that  in  1811  and  1812  they, 
with  a  part  of  their  capital,  made  divers 
purchases  of  land. 

"  That  they  purchased  the  estate  of 
Northaw,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  which  they 
paid,  in  ready  money,  62,000/. ;  on  which 
estate  they  built  two  excellent  new  houses 
and  six  cottages^  and  broke  up  200  acres 


of  land,  which  they  brought  into  a  state 
of  fine  cultivation ;  that  the  whole  of  these 
improvements  cost  them  10,000/.,  and 
that  the  estate,  therefore,  has  cost  them 
72,000/. 

*'  Tba(t  in  1812  your  petitioner  and  his 
father  bargained  for  the  estate  of  Poo- 
trylas,  in  Herefordshire,  for  60,000/.,  the 
proprietorof  which  estate  was  John  Ash- 
fordby  Trenchard,  doctor  of  divinity,  of 
Highworth,~in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
paid  5,555/.  as  a  deposit;  that  the  title 
was  by  the  law  adviser  of  your  petitioner 
deemed  not  good,  and  that  your  petitioner 
accordingly  refused  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase, and  brought  an  action  for  the 
deposit;  that  the  vender  applied  to  the 
court  of  chancery  to  stop  the  action  ;  that 
the  question  remained  undecided  .in  that 
court  until  1819,  during  which  time  your 
petitioner  had  not  the  power  to  sell  the 
estate ;  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
vice-chancellor  decided  against  your 
petitioner;  that  there  was  then  due  to 
Trenchard  for  purchase  money  and  in- 
terest thereon,  71,057/.  10«.  5J.  and  from 
Trenchard  to  your  petitioner  for  rents 
received  6,839/.  U.  9<f.  making  a  balance 
against  your  petitioner  of  65,118/.  Vis.  8c/* 

"  That  in  the  mean  time  your  petitioner 
had  experienced  great  reverses  in  his  com- 
mercial affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
all-ruinous  cause,  and,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  sum  of  65,118/.  175.  8d.  gave  to 
Trenchard  a  mortgage  for  (^5,000/.  on  the 
estates  of  Pontrylas  and  Northaw. 

**  That  between  the  year  1819,  when 
the  chancery  suit  was  decided,  and  July 
1821,  your  petitioner  paid  in  part  of  the 
debt  of  65,000/.  the  sum  of  5,000/.;  and 
8,000/.  interest  on  the  same  up  to  July 
1821. 

''  That  on  the  decision  of  the  chancery 
suit  your  petitioner  was  put  into  possession 
of  the  estate,  and  continued  in  possession 
until  he  became  bankrupt;  during  which 
time  your  petitioner  received,  on  account 
of  rent  and  timber,  3,410/. 

"  That  in  July  1821  your  petitioner 
offered  the  two  estates  for  sale,  but  could 
not  obtain  for  them  a  price  at  all  equal  to 
his  expectations,  or  the  amount  of  the  sum 
for  which  they  were  mortgaged* 

<<  That  in  October  1821  your  petitioner 
became  a  bankrupt. 

*<  That  Trenchard  thereon  took  the 
proper  legal  steps  to  retain  the  profits  of 
the  estate,  and  has  since  given  notice  of 
fbre-closing  the  mortgage. 

«  That  thus  your  petitioner  has  actually 
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paid  to  Treniihftrd  18,&55/.,  while  he  has 
re<^elved  from  the  Mtate  8;410A,  and  is  in 
danger  of  losing  both  this  estate  and  his 
estate  at  Northew,  which  cost  your  pe- 
titioner 72,000/. 

**  That,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Tren- 
chard  has  received  io  cash  from  your 
petiticmer  ISfidbl.;  together  with  the 
whole  rents  of  the  estate,  from  the  time 
of  sale  ap'to'the  year  1810;  and  that  he 
has  now  applied  to  the  assiciiees  of  your 
petitioner  for  leave  to  take  the  two  estates, 
together  With  all  arrears  of  rent,  which  are 
doe  from  February  1820  (and  which, 
together  with  timber  felled,  your  pe- 
titioner estimates  at  about  3,500/.)  in  lieu 
of  the  debt  of  60,000/. 

**  That  the  assignees  of  your  petitioner 
•re  now  praying  the  court  of  chancery  to 
agree  to  the  above  proposal,  and  that  if 
the  pmyer  should  be  granted,  Trenchard 
^ill  have  received  the  whole  rents  and 
profit  of  the  estate  except  for  two  years, 
and  1,470/.  for  timber ;  that  he  will  have 
been  paid  18,555/.  by  your  petitioner ; 
«nd'  that,  in  addition  to  hm  own  estate,  he 
will  have  acquired  the  estate  of  Nortbaw, 
which  cost  your  petitioner  72,000/. 

'*  That  your  petitioner  and  his  deceased 
father  purchased  other  estates,  in  1811,  in 
the  countie8ofMiddlesex,E88ex,and  Hants, 
for  33,166/.  which  have  now  been  actuallv 
sold  for  12,000/. ;  that  your  petitioner  and 
his  lather,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the 
price  of  Und,  and  to  a  like  depression  in 
that  of  their  stock  in  trade,  were,  in  1821, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy ;  that 
aeveu  children  of  your  petitioner,  ten  chil- 
dren of  his  brother,  and  seven  children  of 
his  sister,  will  now  be  left  wholly  des- 
titute, while  your  petitioner's  father, ^  with 
a  heart  broken  by  these  calamities,  died 
in  the  ^rear  1822. 

<*  It  is  to  prevent  this  act  of  crying  in- 

i'ustice  and  cruelty,  that  your  petitioner 
mmbly  implores  your  honourable  House 
to  interpose  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  you  possess,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  majesty's  people  against 
oppression.  Your  petitioner  thinks  it 
'wholly  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  time 
of  your  honourable  House  in  showing, 
that  this  threatened  confiscation  of  his 
property  has  arisen  wholly  from  those 
legislative  measures  which  have  produced 
that  change  in  the  value  of  money,  which 
has  taken  two-thirds  from  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  which  has,  of 
course,  lessened,  in  U>e  same  degree,  the 
price  of  land.    His  case  is  so  plain,  that  it 
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cannot  be  misunderstood  ;  and,  therefore, 
begging  leave  to  remind  your  honourable 
House  of  the  Bank-Suspension  Act  ia 
1707,  of  the  suspension  of  actions  against 
the  non-resident  clergy  in  1800  (which 
actions  were  af^wards  quashed  by  ao  act 
of  your  honourable  House)  and  of  the 
suspension  of  the  landlord's  power  of  dis- 
tress against  tenants,  in  1812;  your  pe- 
titioner begging  leave  to  remind  your 
honourable  House  of  these  precedents, 
most  humbly  prays  your  honourable' 
House  to  suspend  the  power  by  which 
the  mortgagee  above-mentioned  may  be 
enabled  to  take  from  him  his  estate ;  and 
he  further  prays  your  honourable  House  to 
cause  such  equitable  adjustment  of  corn 
tracts  between  man  and  man,  as  may  pr^' 
vent  the  utter  ruin  of  your  petitioner,  and' 
of  the  numerous  persons  dependent  for 
their  bread  on  his  pecuniary  means.  And 
your  petitioner  will  ever  pray." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

NlVY  Estimates.]— The  House  har-; 
ing  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Sir  «/.  Osborn  said,  that  the  estimate 
for  the  service  of  the  navy  differed  8om«-' 
what  from  that  voted  last  year.  The 
number  of  seamen  proposed  this  year 
amounted  to  25,000  men,  instead  of 
21,000;  the  disturbed  state  of  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean having  rendered  the  addition  of 
4,000  men  necessary.  There  was  aloo' 
a  small  increase  in  the  rate  of  waset, 
amounting  to  Od.  per  head,  the  monUily 
expense  for  each  man  amounting  to  2f, 
7s.  He  then  moved,  '<  That  25,000  men' 
be  employed  for  the  Sea  Service  for  thir^ 
teen  lunar  months,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823,  including  8,700  Royal  Ma-' 
rines." 

Mr.  Brougham  was  rather  surprised 
that  a  larger  number  of  seamen  haid-  not 
been  voted,  considering  the  alarming  state' 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  when  he  reflected 
upon  that  most  alarming  state,  he  felt  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  a  vote  for  so  small 
a  number  of  seamen,  with  the  dangers  to 
which  the  commerce,  and  eventually  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country,  might 
be  exposed.  There  was  still,  however, 
this  alternative,  and  it  was  a  consolatory 
one,  that  the  supply  which  any  emergency 
might  call  forth,  was  not  limited  by  this- 
vote.  The  voting  of  25,000  men  that 
night,  did  not  take  away  the  power  of 
increasing  the  number  to  any  extent  that 
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Hoiglit  be  required,  ile  kqew  that  the 
Hoose  were  aware  that  they  possessed  this 
power;  but  he  was  afraid  that  there  might 
be  others  who  were  iguorant  of  it.  He 
should  regret  if  any  person  abroad — 
especially  any  person  connected  with  the 
gofernments  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
—should,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
have  any  ground  even  for  a  moinentary 
belief,  that  our  navy  for  the  year  was  to 
be  limited  to  26,000  men.  He  should 
like  to  have  it  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  that,  should  the 
aspect  of  affairs  reader  the  service  of  a 
greater  number  of  seamen  necessary*  that 
number  would  be  instantly  demanded  of 
the  House.  He  was  sure,  thatif  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crowD  did  come  down  to  the 
House  to  make  such  a  request,  they  would 
obtain  it  without  one  observatton  in  the 
House ;  and  not  merely  their  consent,  but 
the  approbation  of  the  people  without. 
He  was  sure,  that  should  any  emergency 
arise,  the  servants  of  the  crown  would 
moet  with  every  encouragement  in  their 
support  of  the  honour  of  the  crown  and 
the  independence  of  the  country.  He  was 
sure  that  they  would  follow  up  the  manly 
and  constitutional  declaratioD  which  had 
been  made  on  a  former  evening ;  and,  if 
government  showed  the  disposition,  he 
was  sure  that  the  people  would  supply 
them  with  resources  fer  supporting  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  country. 

Mr«  Secretaiy  Canning  said:— 4  take 
occai ion.  Sir,  from  the  few  sentences  which 
have  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  to  offer  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  his 
opinion.  Undoubtedly,  the  present  vote 
BO  more  limits  the  liberality  of  parlia- 
ment, than  it  limits  the  capacity  of  the 
country.  If  an  occasion  should  onse  to 
render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  supply, 
there  will  be  no  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
BHffiiaten,  to  come  down  to  this  House 
w4th  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
that  requiM  an  increased  vote.  But  hav- 
ing said  this,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
awy  possible  mistake  that  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  powers  of  this  House,  1 
am  snce  the  committee  will  pardon  me  if 
I  stop  here*-<assuring  them,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  is  one,  on  wMdi  the 
dkcusttoos  in  this  House  can  prodace  no 
nrsater  effect  than  has  been  already  pro- 
mesd  by  preceding  dfscnssions;  but  on 
svhich  they  may  possibly  6o  harm.  Much 
eisit  is  the  ivish,  and  mach  as  ft  is  the 
ii(JHM«  of 'this  couAtfy,  jm  w^l  I  a#  of  fiu  roae, 
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to  nreserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  yet* 
in  this  consideration,  there  enters  no  feel- 
ing of  appreheuMon.  Confident  as  the 
country  must  be  in  its  own  ineKhanstible 
resources,  and  in  the  disposition  of  parlia- 
ment to  maintain  the  integrity  of  those 
resources  and  of  the  public  credit,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  exertion,  if  the  necessity 
for  exertion  should  arise. 
The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Financial  Situation  optubCoun. 
TRY.]— The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  CAancelior  of  ike  Exchequer  rose, 
and  addressed  the  committee  as  follows  :tt 
-  Mr.  Brogden ; — If,  sir,  I  do  not,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  ask  any  peculiar  in- 
dulgence from  the  House,  it  is  not  that  I 
do  not  feel  how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  it ; 
but  it  is  because  1  feel,  that,  having  volun* 
tarily  undertaken  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  I  am  neces- 
sarily bound  at  the' same  time  to  incur  all 
the  responsibility  that  may  belong  to  it. 
I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  venture  to 
ask  for  a  patient  and  a  candid  henrinff ; 
patient,  because  I  fear  I  must  ^letain  the 
committee  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
candid,  on  account  of  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  sulijecte  upon  which  it  wiU  be 
my  duty  to  enlarge.  And  I  own  that  I 
am  the  more  anxious  to  request  that 
attentiou  from  the  committee,  because  it 
is  impossible  that  I  should  not  feel  under 
what  disadvantage  I  address  the  House 
upon  a  sttfcject  cv  this  nature,  when  I  re- 
collect that .  I  stand  in  the  place  of  one, 
whose  many  talents,— whose  long  experi- 
ence,— whose  amiable  character,  and 
whose  unsullied  integrity,  claimed  for 
him  and  obtained  for  so  many  years  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  House.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  1  make  my  appeal  with 
some  confidence,  because  i  must  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude,  that  whenever,^  upon 
former  occasions^  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
address  myself  to  the  House,  I  have  always 
experienced  the  kindest  and  most  encou- 
.raging  reeeption.  The  best  return  that  I 
can  make  for  t^e  attention  which  I  may 
now  receive,  is  by  being  as  brief  and  in- 
telligible as  possible.  Brevity  is  always 
desirable  in  opening  any  large  and  varied 
question  to  the  House ;  and  there  is  no 
subject  upon  which  a  minister  Js  oiiore 
^und  to  be  clear,  explicit,  and  inteUigi- 
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ble,  tlian  when  he  in  called  upon  to  expluin 
to  parliament  the  state  of  tne  finances  of 
the  country.  If^  indeed,  I  coukl  be  to 
dishonest  as  to  wish  to  involve  any  fMurt  of 
the  subject  in  mystery  and  obscurity^ 
it  would  be  an  attempt  as  useless  as 
absurd ;  for  I  well  know  that  there  are 
many  persons  in  the  House,  whose  dutjr  it 
would  be  to  watch  my  statements  with 
scrupulous  vigilance,  and  who  are  abun- 
dantly capable  both  of  detecting  fallacy 
and  of  diMipating  obscurity.  Whetber, 
therefore,  I  look  to  my  own  personal  in- 
terest,  or  to  my  paramount  duty  to  the 
public,  1  must  be  anxious  to  render 
myself  as  intelligible  as  possible. 

With  this  view,  sir,  it  is  my  intention  to 
lay  before  the  committee,  1st,  The  actual 
re%'euue,  expenditure,  and  surplus  of  last 
year; — ^2ndly,  The  estimated  revemie, 
expenditure,  and  surplus  of  the  present 
Year; — and,  3rdly,  The  mode  in  which 
his  majesty's  government  would  recom- 
mend to  parliament  to  deal  with  that 
surplus*  Having  stated  to  the  House 
these  propositions,  without  argument  or 
comment  in  the  first  instance,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  such  explanations  and  make 
such  observations  as  appear  to*  me  to  be 
material  to  elucidate  and  to  enforce  the 
view  which  I  take  of  these  important 
questions.  First,  then,  as  to  the  revenue 
of  last  ^ear.  The  account  of  this  is  to  be 
found  m  a  paper  which  has  already  been 
hiid  before  the  House,  and  I  therefore 
need  do  no  more  than  refer  gentlemen  to 
that  paner,  and  recapitulate  the  general 
items  of  which  it  is  composed. 

It  appears,  from  that  re- 
turn, that  the  total  re- 
venoe  amounted  to  • .  54,414,650 

The  total  expenditure  to  49,499,130 
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The  surplus  to  • £.4,915,520 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  present  year,  my  estimate 
is  (and  I  sholl  by-and-by  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  formed) ,  that 
the  revenue,  after  deducting  the  loss 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  sustain  by 
the  foil  operation  of  the  reduction  of  taxes 
effected  in  the  last  session,  will  produce 
from  the  same  sources  as  were  available 
last  year,  not  less,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
more,  than  59,200,000/.  To  this  will 
be  to  be  added  4,800,000/.,  to  be  received 
from  the  trusteei  of  half-pay  and  pen- 
sions. The  toUl  therefore  will  be  about 
57,000,000/.  I  calculate  the  expendi- 
ture at.49,852;786/.,  which  will  be  oc- 


casioned    by    the    following    diargeao^ 
viz. — 

Total  charge  of  funded 
unredeemed  debt,  in- 
cluding interest,  long 
annuities,  and  ma- 
nagement     .£.28,124,78& 

Other  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund, 
such  as  civil-list,  pen- 
sions by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  various 
items  of  that  descrip- 
tion        2,050,000'   . 

Annuity  to  trustees  for 
half-pay  and  pensions       2,800,000* 

A  rmy .  .*. 7,362,000 

Navy 5,442,000 


Ordnance 

Miscellaneous    

Ifiterebt  of  exchequer 
bills.. 


1,380.000 
1,494,000 

1,200,000 


£.49,852,786 
The  result,  then,  is  this,  that  taking  th» 

revenue  at 57,000,000 

The  expenditure  at  . . .     40,852,786 


The  surplus  will  be  • . .    £.7,147,214 

Tlie  next  point  which  1  have  to  atate*  is 
the  mode  in  which  his  majes^*s  govcro- 
meot  think  this  surplus  would  be  ihqsI 
advantageously  applied ;  and  what  I  maai» 
to  propose  is,  that  the  larger  proportkib 
of  It,  amounting  to  5,000,000/.,  slumid 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  dd>tt  and 
the  remainder  to  the  remission  of  taxci* 
That  remission  will  be  upon  the  aaaciaed 
taxes;  and  I  shall  presently  explain  ia 
detail  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  %» 
apportion  the  reduction  which  I  Gonleni- 
plate. 

Having  thus  stated,  in  general  tersHbi 
the  revenue  and  the  "surplus  of  last  year 
—the  estimated  revenue,  expenditure, and 
surplus  of  the  present— and  the  intneoded 
application  of  the  surplus  it  is  now  my. 
duty  to  bring  under  the  consider^itioD  of 
the  committee  such  observations  as  ap* 
pear  to  me  to  arise  out  of  that  statement* 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  committee  that  part  of 
the  Speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  hit 
majesty  told  us,  that  the  reveiuie  of.tlie 
last  year  had  exceeded  his  majesty's  expec- 
tations ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  ablet9 
prove  to  the  committee,  in  the  most  aatiof 
factory  manner,  that  the  goreroment  w^rt. 
folly  justified  in  introducing  those  words 
into  bit  majesty's  Speech.    ror»  although 
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it  appears,  from  the'  papein  which  are  be- 
fore the  Honse,  that  the  actual  surplus 
of  last  year's  revenue  did  not  quite  reach 
the  amount  of  5,000,000/.,  it  is  neverthe- 
less essential  to  consider  what  that  revenue 
and  surplus  would  have  been,  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  there  had  not  been 
carried  into  effect  certain  most  important 
financial  operations,  which,  whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  occasioned  a  material 
and  immediate  defalcation  in  the  revenue, 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  a  contem- 
poraneous diminution  of  expense.  At  the 
commencement  of  last  sessioa,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
1822  was  laid  «pon  the  table,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  a  surplus  might  be  ex- 
pected of  ^fiGOfiOOi.  This  estimate  was 
founded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
rate  of  taxation  and  its  nett  prodiice 
during  the  year,  would  continue  thesan»e 
as  it  had  been  during  that  which  had  just 
elapsed;  but  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
not  long  after  that  paper  had  been  laid 
before  parliament,  a  noble  lord  (to  whom 
I  never  can  allude  without  feelings,  which, 
in  this  place,  and  in  the  -dischargte  of  my 
present  duty,  1  ought  perhaps  to  repress, 
though  1  could  not  eradicate)  informed 
the  House,  that  his  majesty*s  government 
had  devised  a  mode  by  which  they  pro- 
posed (and  they  flattered  themselves  that 
they-  could  propose  it  successfully),  to 
effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  state,  and 
to  enable  parliament  at  the  same  time 
to  give  to  the  people  a  corresponding 
redoctiou  of  their  burthens :— I  allude 
to  the  plan  for  reducing  the  5  per  cents 
to  4.  It  was  calculated  that  the  saving  of 
charge  by  this  operation,  would  amount  to 
1,400,000/m  which  would  be  fully  suffici- 
ent  to  balance  the  loss  to  be  incurred  by 
the  revenue  from  the  accompanying  dimi- 
nution of  the  malt  tax.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  two  operations  could 
not  be  exactly  contemporaneous.  The 
reduction  of  the  malt  tax  became  imme- 
diatdy  necessary,  so  soon  as  the  intention 
of  affecting  it  was  announced,  and  it  ac- 
tually commenced  from  thedth  of  April. 
But  the  diminution  of  the  iaterest  upon 
the  old  5  per  cents  could  not  possibly 
take  place  during  any  part  of  that  year, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan,  to  leave  to  the  holders  of  that 
stock  their  full  interest  for  the  half  yearlv 
payment,  which  became  due  in  the  month 
of  July,  The  loss  which  Uie  revenue  sus- 
tmat^  from  this  circumstance  upon  malt 


alone,  was  not  less  than  1,400,000/.,  in- 
cluding nearly  300,000/.  repaid  upon  the 
stock  ill  hand.  The  subsequent  rediKtion 
of  taxes,  which  took  place  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  upon  salt,  leather, 
heartli,  and  window  tax  in  Ireland,  and 
upon  the  tonnage  of  ships,  contributed 
»till  further  to  curtail  the  total  amount  of 
the  revenue.  In  short,  I  may  venture  to 
state,  that  the  total  of  this  curtailment, 
including  all  the  items  which  1  have  just 
mentioned,  was  not  less  than  1,700,000/. 
And  since  it  is  obvious  that,  during  so 
short  a  period  as  three  onartefs  of  a  year, 
the  other  branches  «f  the  ^revenue  could 
not  have  begun  to  derive  any  material 
increase  from  the  beneficial  eflect  of  these 
reductions,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  if  no  reduction  of  taxes 
had  taken  place,  the  surplus  of  last  year, 
instead  of  being  under  5,000,000/.,  would 
have  exceeded  6,500,000/.  D  >  tot  let  it  be 
supposed^  that  in  showing  how  much  lar- 
ger the  surplus  would  thus  have  been,  I 
mean  to  regret,  Jn  the  slightest  degree,  the 
relief  which  parliament  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple ; — I  am  fiir  from  entertaining  any  such 
feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  the 
granting  of  that  relief  to  have  been  wise 
and  salutary,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  the  , 
propriety  of  c&rryiog  it  as  much  further 
as  possible*  I  only  mention  the  circum- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his 
majesty's  government  were  justified,  in 
strictness  of  fact,  in  advising  their  sovereign 
to  inform  parliament,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  that  the  amount  of  last  year*a 
revenue  had  considerably  exceeded  his 
majesty's  expectations. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  is  the 
ground  upon  which  I  estimate  the  revenue 
of  the  present  year.  I  think  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  present  situ- 
ation, I  may  confidently  assume,  that 
allowing  for  the  deduction  which  must 
take  place  this  year,  in  consequence  of  thie' 
full  operation  of  the  diminution  of  taxes 
effected  last  year,  the  receipts  of  1822 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  those 
of  1823.  The  customs  I  tftimate  at 
10,500,000/:  that  branch  during  1822 
produced  10,062,000/. :  but  there  must 
be  deducted  about  80,000/.  of  tonnage 
duty  received  in  the  first  half  of  1822 
(prior  to  the  abolition  of  that  duty),  which 
will  no  longer  be  levied ;  and  in  order  to 
be  completely  within  bounds,  aq^toavoid 
an  exaggerated  calculation,  I  am  content- 
ed to  take  the  customs  at  the  sum  which 
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•I  have  before  sfated.  The  excise  of  last 
year  amounted  to  27,271,668/.  This 
branch  of  pur  rerenae  lost  by  the  reduc- 
tions -of  last  rear,  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,576,000/. ;  to  this  1  must  add  in  the  pre-> 
sent  year  all  the  additional  loss  arising 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  tonnage  duty)  from 
Ihe  M\  operation  of  those  reductions 
which  in  1622  applied  only  to  a  limited 
fkirtion  of  the  jear :  I  am  not  therefore 
dispoied  to  estimate  the  excise  at  more 
than  20,000,000/.  The  stamps  I  take  at 
0^600,000/.,  which  is  something  less  than 
last  year;  the  post  office  at  1,400,000/., 
being  leu  than  last  year  by  about  28,000/.; 
and  1  only  admit  tlie  probability  of  even 
that  diminution,  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
ererstate  any  thing.  The  assessed  taxes 
and  land  tax  last  year  amounted  to 
7,217,960/.:  but  it  will  be  recollected, 
thatinthecourae  of  last  session,  the  hearth 
aild  window  taxes  of  Irdand  were  abo- 
lished, and  consequently,  t<mards  the  ter- 
mination  of  that  year,  m^me  loss  was 
sustained  upon  that  head :  now,  hdwererf 
we  must  calculate  upon  the  lo«of  the 
whole  of  these  taxes,  and  I  should  not 
therefore  b^  justified  in  taking  the 
assessed  taxes  and  land  tax  at  more  than 
7,100,000/.,  of  which  the  assessed  taxes 
would  be  6,000,000/.,  and  the  Und  tax 
1,200,000/.  To  these  larger  branches  of 
our  revenue  I  add  Tarioos  miscellaneous 
Hems,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  at 
600,000/.  The  result,  theb,  which  1  feel 
myself  justified  in  anticipating  is  as 
follows  :— 

Customs •  • .  .10,500,000 

Excise 26,000,060 

Stamps 6,600,000 

PoBtiK>ffice 1,400,000 

Assessed  taxes 5,000,000 

Land  tax 1,200,000 

Miscellaneous 660,000 


£.52,200,000 
The  committee  will  have  obseived,  that  I 
have  formed  my  calculation  upon  the 
receipts  of  last  year.  This  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  a  sangnine  view  of  the 
subject;  but  1  think  that  I  am  folly 
justified  inentertainihg  it  «vfaen  I  look  to 
the  circnmstaficei  under  whi^h  that  re- 
ceipt hais  been  obtained  ;  nay  more,  were 
I  aisposed  to  build  upon  mere  sattgnine 
expeetatiotos^  might  1  not  venture  to  go 
%tther,  and  anticipate  not  merely  an 
equality,  but  even  an  exceu  f  For  whAt 
ai<e  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  If  vw  look  to 
tlie    extensive  and    populous   countries 


now  opening  to  British  commerce  in  «l* 
most  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;— ^f  wt 
consider  the  facilities  which  (commerce 
in  general  has  derived  from  the  liberal 
system  of  policy  which  this  country  faas 
recently  adopted,  by  sweeping  awi^  tha 
useless  lumber  of  antiquated  prejudioet 
and  restrictions;  if  we  advert  to  the 
Rowing  disposition  of  other  countries  to 
follow  our  example  and  to  benefit  by  our 
experience ;— if  we  admit  it  to  be  true  m 
theory,  that  no  trade  can  be  permanently 
beneficial  to  one  party  unless  it  beeqnally 
so  to  the  other :— and  if  we  find  that  to 
fact,  foreign  demand  for  our  msnafiK* 
tures  has  kept  pace  with  our  consumptioa 
of  the  produce  of  other  states,  and  tlMrt 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  our  indnktry 
we  compete  successfully  with  all  am 
rivals,  who  can  say  that  1  expect  its 
much,  when  1  anticipate  a  great  ud 
gradual  increase  (not  the  less  valusMs 
because  it  is  gradual)  in  all  those  itetts 
which  constitute  our  revenue  of  custCMM? 
And  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  avail  niyalf 
of  this  opportunity  of  adding  asy  cmisl 
concurrence  in  all  the  encomiuma  wIMi 
have  been  so  jnstly  passed  upon  my  viglit 
hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Walme)* 
Nothing,  sir,  in  the  course  of  my  poKticil 
life  has  given  me  more  sincere  saftisiactioa 
than  to  have  found  in  him  a  oolleagtM^ 
imbued  with  the  same  principles  upsil 
all  these  subjects,  as  thofse  which  I  Hve 
at  all  times  advocated,  and  upon  wludi  i 
have  endeavoured  to  act:  fVom  4um  f 
have  received  the  most  valuable  assistmiei 
in  all  those  commercial  measures  wMch 
hare  originated  with  myself;  and  1  dso* 
not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  flie  Uo-^ 
wearied  seal  and  ability  with  which  he  iNis 
framed  and  executed  those  many  cfaanges 
in  our  commercial  system,  which  hive 
gained  him  such  universal  credit,  and  ib 
essentially  contributed  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country.  Looking  forwMl, 
then,  to  the  future  result  of  this  state  «€ 
things,  as  connected  with  our  cottjasieicisl 
interests,  I  may  confidently  say, 

''The  wide^   the    unbounded    project  fies 
before  me,** 

without  being  compelled  to  add^  with 
the  poet,  that 

**  Shadow8|  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it." 

We  have  seen  the  opening' <lf  a  bnlliaat 
dawn,  and  we  may    anticipate  vinthoiit 
hesitation  the  steady  and  glofving  spleiw 
dor  t>f  a  mei4diah  sky. 
Turning  uow  frotti  foreign  commmctt 


dad  the  refenae  consequeat  upon  it,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  from 
the  ttate  of  the  excise,  aod  the  maDner 
and  degree  ia  which  it  has  iDcreated, 
an  equally  flattering  picture  of  the  general 
eaae  and  comfort  of  the  great  maai  of  the 
people.  I  lament  indeed  moat  sincerely 
the  sefere  distress  which  still  prevails  in 
particular  districts  of  the  country,  and 
which  continues  to  press  with  so  much 
weight  upon  a  particular  class  of  the 
community:  but  when  I  refer  to  the 
account  which  I  bold  in  my  hand, 
containing  the  amount  of  esciseabie 
articles  charged  with  duty  during  tlie 
past  year,  and  compare  it  with  the  average 
of  the  thcee  preceding  years,  I  find  the 
proof  of  an  increased  consumption  of  beer, 
bricks,  candles,  hides,  glass^  malt,  paper, 
pepper,  printed  ^oods,  salt,  soap,  British 
apiiits,ferdffn  spirits,  starch,  tea,  tobacco; 
ia  short,  of  all  articles  essential  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Is 
this  MO  indicatioa  of  ease,—- is  this  no 
iymptom  of  present  improvement,  no 
just  ground  of  favourable  anticipation  of 
the  future?  I  might  rely  upon  this 
document  alone  as  a  proof  of  what  1  have 
advanced ;  but  1  appeal  to  further  and 
eqaally  diecisive  evidence ;  I  call  to  wit- 
ness all  those  members  of  the  House  who 
^re  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  those 
great  masses  of  our  population  which 
are  congregated  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  What  was  the  state  of  that 
population  three  or  four  years  aga,  when 
they  laboured  under  the  severe  pressure 
of  acknowledged  distress,  and  what  is  its 
actual  condition?  Where  is  -the  dis- 
cfuietade,  the  tumult,  the  sedition,  the 
outrage  of  that  period?  Vanished.  What 
have  WIS  in  their  place?  Peace,  order, 
content,  and  happiness.  This  circum- 
stance  is  of  itself  an  unequivocal  proof  <»f 
the  improved  condition  .  of  the  people, 
and  I  confess  that  I  look  upon  it  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  because  it  clear)y  es- 
tablishes this ;  that,  whatever  tendency 
to  discontent— si^hatever  actual  outrages 
artfnl  land  designing  men  may  excite 
when  want  of  employment  and  attendant 
poverty  press  upon  the  people,  :there  is 
In  that  people  a  genuine  love  of  their 
country,  and  a  deep-rooted  and  sincere 
attaebment  to  the  principles  and  prsctice 
•f  the  eoostitiition.  It  is  this  conviction 
of  tbe  true  charaoler  of  <tbe  people  of 
Bnglaad,  which  has  ahsava  made  me 
Ml  die  deepest  Mret  wheDenrer  tbdr 
tempeiary  errois  mA  excesses  haive  eoni« 
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pelled  me  to  acknowled^  the  necessity 
of  giving  additional  aeverity  to  the  law. 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  adverting  to  another 
point,  which  appears  to  me  to  furnish 
another  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated;— I  allude  to  the 
savings  banks.  It  is  perhaps  a  small 
matter  in  itself,  when  one  is  talking  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  its  relation 
to  the  labouring  classes : .  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that  during  the 
last  year  there  has  been  a  very  large 
addition  to  their  aocumulataens,  both  al 
to  the  number  of  contributors  and  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  deposits.  1  kn.ow  it  may 
be  said,  that  much  of  the  increase  arises 
from  the  deposits  of  those,  who,  strictly 
speaking,  ought  not  to  be  contributors 
to  suoh  a  iund,  esclusivdy  adapted  Co 
the  poor.  To  a  oertun  degree  this  may 
be  true ;  but  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  account  for  die  great  iacrnse  which 
has  taken  place ;  ami  I  am  satisfied  that 
those  who  have  any  pracrical  knowledine 
of  the  progress  of  these  institutions,:  will 
bear  me  out  in  asserting,  that  by  fiir  the 
larger  numiber  of  the  contributors  are  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Theae  insti« 
tutions,  therefore,  I  deem  to  be  amongst 
the  greatest  blessings  which  have  ever 
been  cooferrsd  upon  the  poor,  and  I 
hail  their  prosperous  condition  as  tbe 
most  uneauivocal  proof  of  the  moral 
habits,  themcreasii^^ase,  andthe  git>w* 
ing  coavfort  of  a  krge  portiou  sSp  the 
community. 

Independently  of  these  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  referred,  as  indicating  a 
reasonable  probability  of  a  gradual  in* 
crease  of  the  revenue,  Iliave  now  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  another 
maitter,  afieoling  that  portion  rof  the  gross 
receipts  wihtch  is  in  various  ways  diverted 
from  its  icanrse,  into  the  excliequer  ;— 
I  mean  particularly  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. 1  hotter  myself,  that  by  vigilant 
attention  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  ioand 
practicable  to  effect  by  degrees  no  in* 
considerable  savings  under  this  head ; 
but  in  making  this  admission,  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  much 
has  ahready  been  done,  as  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  by  a  reference  to  the 
dooomeut  before  me.  I  should  have 
been  extremely  glad,  if  it  had  been  in 
my  power  to  have  laid  upon  the  lUMe 
an  account  ^of  thecKfiense  of  collection 
dnriog  the  last  year,  but  4  have  found 
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it  as  yet  impossible  to  procure  it  in  any 
complete  form ;  but,  in  default  of  that 
account)  I  must  rely  upon  one  which 
details  the  items  of  that  charge  for  the 
four  preceding  years.  If  I  take  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole,  the  head  of  customs 
in  Great  Britain  (which,  from  obvious 
causes,  is  the  most  expensive  branch), 
it  appears  that  the  expense  was  as 
follows :  — 

For  1818 £.1,827,021 

1819 1,231,991 

1820 1,097,773 

1821 1,009,282 

Showing  0  progressive  diminution  from 
1818  downwards,  of  no  less  than  258,339/. 
It  might  undoubtedly  be  argued,  that 
this  reduction  has  been  insufficient :  be 
•it  so ;  it  n  a  fair  matter  of  discussion  and 
argument :  but  at  all  events,  I  contend 
that  1  am  entitled  to  assert,  that  what 
bas  been  done  in  this  respect,  is  a  primd 
facie  proof  that  the  government  has  not 
been  neglectful  of  its  duty,  and  has  not 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  effecting  all 

gracticable  savings  in  this  important 
ranch  of  our  general  expenditure.  In 
claiming  this  merit  for  the  government  in 
general,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  say, 
that  it  is  especially  due  to  my  right  hon. 
friend,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  (sir  C* 
Long),  who,  in  conjunction  with  my  hon. 
friend  near  me  (Mr.  Berries),  has  applied 
his  intelligent  mind,  and  his  extensive 
experience,  to  the  particular  consideration 
of  these  subjects,  and  who  has  pointed 
out  and  recommended  a  great  variety  of 
material  alterations  and  improvements, 
which  are  now  in  a  regular  course  of 
adoption,  and  will  ultimately  produce 
very  considerable  savings. 

If,  however,  I  turn  from  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  of  England  to  that  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  there  that  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  may  be  done,  and  where 
I  pledge  myself  that  much  shall  be  done. 
The  committee  will  recollect,  that  about 
two  years  ago  a  parliamentary  commission 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
intotliis  matter.  The  appointment  of 
that  commission  was  opposed  by  no  one ; 
but  attempts  were  made  to  undervalue  its 
importance,  and  to  ridicule  its  expected 
lafaHDurs;  yet  what  hasbeen  the  fact  ?  May 
I  not  confidently  appeal  to  the  result? 
Never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  did  commis- 
sioners go  forth  with  a  more  determined 
resoliition  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
complicated  questions  which  it  was  their 
duty    to   investigate :    never  were  men 


more  resolved  to  proceed  steadily  aiMl 
firmly  in  their  course,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles,  political  and  otherwise,  by  which 
they  might  be  encountered.  What  thej . 
have  already  done  is  before  the  cnuntry  ; 
they  have  thoroughly  investigated  all  the 
defects  which  prevailed  in  tne  collectioQ 
of  the  Irish  revenue,  and  they  have  sugw 
gested  a  great  variety  of  measures,  calcu- 
lated to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  ther 
have  established  the  existence,  if  such 
has  been  their  conduct,  let  rae  now  ask* 
sir,  has  the  government  been  backward 
in  performing  their  part?  1  answer  dis!^ 
tinctly— No.  No  sooner  had  the  rrpoft 
of  the  commissioners  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  than 
my  noble  friend,  at  the  head  of  the  king's 
government,  declared,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  adopt  their  recommendatioo, 
and  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  their 
labours.  In  pursuance  of  this  declara^ 
tion,  it  will  probably  be  my  duty,  at  ikt 
distant  period,  to  submit  the  necessary 
measures  to  the  House ;  or,  if  it  should 
be  more  correct,  that  the  bills  should  oij- 
ginate  with  the  commist^ioners  themselves, 
I  shall  be  found  most  ready  and  most 
anxious  to  give  them  mv  cordial  support 
and  assistance.  I  state  tKis  with  the  roofe 
earnestness,  because,  as  these  measuret 
will  necessarily  involve  a  large  diminution 
of  official  influence,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
gpve  this  practical  proof  of  the  unfounded 
nature  of  those  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  me  personally,  of  being 
the  special  friend  and  advocate  of  minit* 
terial  patronage.  « 

1  come  now,  sir,  to  the  estimated  ex« 
penditure  of  the  present  year,  the  total  of 
which  I  have  already  stated,  and  of  which 
the  following  item,  composed  the  moat 
material  part,  at  least  that  part  which  ia 
most  interesting  to  the  House  :— 

Army £.7,302,000 

Navy 5,442,000 

Ordnance 1,380,000 

Miscellaneous 1,494,000 

Let  us  advert  a  little  to  the  amount  of 
these  items,  and  compare  them  with  the 
corresponding  estimates  of  former  yeara,- 
and  particularly  with  the  estimate  of  the 
committee  of  finance  of  1817.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  upon  these  matters  it  is  the 
lot  of  all  administrations  to  be  charged 
with  profligate  extravagance  and  criminal 
indifference  to  the  wisnes,  the  feelioga^ 
and  the  wants  of  the  people :  parliament  • 
itself  is  not  exempt  from  thcae  aocuaa- 
Itions.    Bnt  surely,  sir,  this  b  moat  uu^ 
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just;  surely  some  discretion  should  be 
left  to  the  goverumeat  in  the  detail  of 
these  matters ;  and  it  does  not  follow » that 
because  the  government  are  not  prepared 
to  reduce  this  or  that  particular  item  of 
expenditure  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
any  individual,  that  therefore  they  are  to 
be  loaded  with  the  reproaches  which  are 
occasionally  heaped  upon  them.     Gentle- 
men ought  to  make  some  allowance  for 
the  grievous   (I  should    rather    say  the 
awful)   responsibility   under   which    mi- 
nisters necessarily  act  in  preparing  the 
estimates  upon,  these  heads.     We    are 
bound  to  watch  over,  and- to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  state;  we  are  bound  to 
look,  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things, 
and  to  be  prepared    for  contingencies, 
which,  however  remote,  may  yet  arrive. 
This  is  one  of  our  first  duties,  and  if  it  be 
not  the  duty  of  those  who  are  not  respon- 
sible, to  look  to  the  same  objects  with  the 
same  eyes,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be 
urged  against  us  as  a  reproach  and  as  a 
crime.     But,  in  truth,  the  only  just  way 
of  estimating  the  animus  of  the  govern- 
ment in  questions  of  this  sort,  is  to  look 
at  them  not  merely  in  minute  detail,  but 
upon  a  large  scale ;  and  1  wish  therefore 
now  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  comparison  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded.    If  we  compare  the  esti- 
mates of  this  year  for  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  ordnance,  with  the  grants  of  1822, 
we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  the  total  sum  is 
less  by  470,000/. ;  had  there  been  no  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  the  difference  would 
have  exceeded  600,000/.— 
As  compared  with  1821  it  is.  .£.1,057,000 

1820 2,071,000 

1810 2,156,000 

1818 2,440,000 

With  the  estimate  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  of  1817 .  •  1,335,000 
The  importance  of  this  comparison  will 
be  more  apparent,  if  I  notice  the  other 
items  of  our  annual  supplies,  particularly 
the  miscellaneous  grants;  adding  all 
these  to  the  heads  already  stated,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  grants  of  1822, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  finance  committee 
of  1817,  1  find  a  total  diminution  as  re- 
l^ards  the  former,  of  971,000/.,  as  regards 
the  latter,  of  2,671,000/.  Who,  then,  can 
say  with  justice  that  we  have  done 
nothing  ?  Who  can  fiurly  deny  to  ns  the 
admission,  that  whilst  we  have  provided 
for .  the  necessary  services  of  the  state, 
upon  9D  adequate  49d  ^cient  scale,  we 
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have  practised  a  substantial  economy,  and 
produced  a  substantial  saving?  Let  me 
then  claim,  both  for  ministers  and  for 
parliament,  an  exemption  from  the  reu 
iterated  accusation  of  proposing  on  the 
one  side,  and  abetting  on  the  other,  a 
systematic  course  of  profligate  extrava-^ 
gance. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  sir^ 
that    we   find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  surplus  which  1  have  already  pointed 
out.     How,  then,  are  we  to  dispose  of  it  ? 
There  are  obviously  three  modes  of  acting 
in  such  a  case :— 1st,  You  may  abolish  it 
entirely,  and    remit  taxes  to  its  whole 
amount; — 2ndly,    You   may  apply  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  reduction  of  debt ;— and, 
3rdly,  You .  may  act  u  pon  a  combination 
of  the  two  former  principles.    His  ma- 
jesty *s  government  decidedly  recommend 
the  last  mode  of  proceeding,  which  they 
conceive  to  be  not  merely  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  already  recog- 
nised by  parliament,  but  most  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Why 
should  we  depart  from  this  policy  ?  Why, 
above  all,  should  we  select  this  particular 
moment  for  efiecting  so  great  a  change  in 
our  system,  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  policy,  never  to  attempt  in 
peace  to  diminish  a  debt  accumulated  in 
war  ?  Does  not  this  principle  involve  in  it 
that  of  an  indefinite  and  hopeless  exten- 
sion of  our  debt  ?  For  who  shall  say  what 
exertions  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
for  the  preservation  of  our  honour  and 
our  national  independence  ?  Who  will  as- 
sure to  us  that  we  never  shall  be  called 
upon  again  to  have  recourse  to  that  great 
and  powerful  bulwark,  the  credit  of  the 
country,  to  give  us  the  means  of  self-pro- 
tection?   And  if  that  necessity  should 
arise,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  mere  pecu* 
niary  sense  we  should  be  great  losers  by 
the  additional  interest  which  we  must  ex- 
pect to  pay,  if  we  systematically  deprive 
the  lenders  of  all  prospect  of  repayment. 
But,  sir,  it  is  in  reference  to  higher  ob- 
jects that  I  deprecate  this  fatal  policy ; 
fiital,  not  merely  as  it  regards  those  parw 
ticular    circumstances  in   our  situation, 
which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  evening,  but  as  it  regards  our 

general  strength  and  power.  We  know 
ow  great  a  proportion,  not  less  than  one- 
half,  of  our  present  burthen,  arises  from 
the  preuure  of  our  debt ;  we  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  degree  to  which  it  weighs 
down  the  energies' of  the  country, — we 
know  the  hoitiuiy  with  which  it  is  as- 
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Miled,  end  the  alanniiig  doctrines  which 
me  so  extensiveij  and  actively  incolcated, 
that  the  people  have  no  remedy  for  their 
distresses  bat  some  seizure  of  the  public 
debt,  some  act  of  violent  spoliation,  some 
desperate  attempt  to  relieve  one  class  by 
committing  a  robbery  epon  another.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  these  sentiments 
appear  to' be  congenial  with  the  feeling 
of  the  House,  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
we  were  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  our 
]»olicy,  never  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
debt,  by  the  just,  the  legitimate,  and,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  practicable  method 
which  is  within  our  reach,  and  should 
thereby  hold  out  the  dreary  prospect  of 
its  possibly  indefinite  extension,  we  should 
furnish  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  have  already  shown 
their  disposition  to  commence  its  destruc- 
tion by  plunder  and  by  violence.  Look- 
ing to  the  question,  therefore,  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  the  government,  that  as  the  policy 
which  I  have  described,  would  he  at  once 
injurious  to  our  honour,  and  destructive 
iH  our  vital  interests,  we  are  called  upon 
to  declare  our  firm  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tion, honestly  to  abide  by  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  thst  in  ad- 
hering to  this  resolution,  we  should  ne- 
cessarily be  bound  to  cany  it  to  its  ut- 
most lidiitsy  and  apply  our  whole  sar- 
pUiu,  whatever  might  oe  its  amount,  to 
the  reduction  of  debt.  Many  circum- 
stances might  concur  to  render  too  rapid 
a  diminution  of  the  debt  extremely  detri- 
mental ;  and  many  considerations  might 
lit  the  same  time  call  for  a  relaxation  of 
the  public  burthens.  It  is  upon  this  view 
of  the  subject  that  parliament  has  acted 
during  the  two  last  sessions,  and  it  is 
this  principle  that  1  now  propose  to  main- 
tain and  extend,  in  full  conformity  with 
^rhat  has  been  already  done,  and  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
cotirse.  It  is,  I  know,  often  said,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is,  ex 
vfficiOf  'so  enamoured  of  taxes,  that  he 
cannot  be  weaned  from  his  attachment, 
or  suffer  them  to  escape  from  his  embrace, 
flow,  sir,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such 
feeling,  and*  am  not  so  deeply  smitten  as 
to  be  anxious  to  retain  them  with  too  firm 
n  l^irasp.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  amongst 
tiSf  -either  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  pres- 
isnre  produced  by  taxation,  or  the  de^e 
to'wiiich  ttie  rpmhsioh.of  it  would  dimi- 


nish that  pressure,  no  one  is  more  r^ady 
to  admit  than  I  am,  that  the  remission  itf 
|9er  it  a  real  relief  to  the  country ;  and  it 
IS  upon  this  |>ersuasion,  that  the  govern^ 
meiit  is  prepared  to  act. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  explain  to  the 
committee,  in  detail,  the  items  of  tax^ 
ation  which  I  propose  to  remit,  and  which 
I  have  already  stated  apply  to  the  aj^sessed 
taxes ;  were  my  strength  more  equal  to 
the  task,  I  might  have  urged  many  rea« 
sons  for  selecting  objects  of  direct  tax* 
ation,  rather  than  those  which  fall  upon 
consumption :  but  I  think  that  the 
grounds  for  that  selection  in  the  present 
instance,  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessar^  for  me  to  press  them  upon  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

The  repeal,  then,  which  I  propose,  is 
partly  absolute,  and  partly  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  of  a  per  centage.  The  assessed 
taxes  may  be  divided  into  four  princnpal 
heads,  Ist,  windows ;— 2nd,  houses;-^ 
3rd,  horses,  carriages,  and  servants  ;— 
4th,  dogs,  armorial  bearines,  game  cer-* 
tificates,  and  other  small  items  of  that 
description.  Of  these  I  propose  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  last  class  as  they  now 
stand,  as  I  do  not  conceive  that  th^ 
press  with  any  severity,  or  that  their  di- 
minution would  be  attended  with  any  be- 
ne6t ;  and  with  respect  to  houses  also»  I 
confess  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  upoa  ■ 
fair  balance  of  the  comparative  advantage 
of  diminishing  one  class  rather  than  an- 
other, that  duty  does  not  particularir  call 
for  reduction.  But  as  one  main  objeet 
which  I  have  in  view,  in  appoKioning  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  may  now  be 
spared,  is  to  give  the  utmost  direct  relief 
to  those  who  alone  can  now  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  sufFeriug— I  mean  the  agri- 
cultural interest, — I  think  that  I  sliall  do 
some  service  to  thst  interest,  if  1  make 
the  reduction  apply  to  those  branches  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  by  which  it  is  more 
particularly  affected.  In  referring,  theo^ 
to  what  I  have  described  as  the  third  head 
of  assessments^ — I  mean  horses,  carriages, 
and  servants, — I  have  to  state,  in  the  tirst 
place,  that  I  propose  to  repeal  entirely 
various  small  items,  which,  whilst  they 
are  comparatively  unimportant  in  respect 
to  revenue,  are  peculiarly  objectionablev 
not  'Only  on  account  of  the  iiecnniary 
pressure  which  they  bring  on  those  whie 
pay  them,  bnt  because  they  are  oppressive 
and  vexatious  in  the  collection,  and  lead 
to  eternal  sarcharges  and  disputes ;  thej 
produce  theiefere  a  double  jnconrenienee 
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to  the  fKjer,  and  occuaioa  a  double  tx- 
penae  w  Uie  colleciioD.  The  fint  of 
tbew  itams  which  I  have  to  notice,  ii  the 
lax  apoo  peraoni  employed  in  trade  and 
Jiuibuidrft  who  may  also  be  occanonally 
mployed  tn  loiDe  other  menial  capacity, 
auch  aathecareorahonc:  thattfaiaduty 
nay  in  many  caie*  operate  very  heavily, 
can  acarcely  be  deniea  :  1  traat  that  ita 
repral  will  not  lead  to  an  evauon  of  other 
dutici,  aod  I  am  aatiaBed  that  it  will  be 
▼ery  beneficial ;— ita  amnunt  if  about 
37,200/.  There  ia  another  dau  of  penoas 
who  are  charged  with  a  dutjr,  who  have 
■lway>  appared  to  me  particularly  un- 
fitteJ  to  be  objects  of  taxation,— I  mean 
occaaiooal  gardener*.  Thia  tax  had 
doubtlcM  beeu  impoaed  noder  the  notion 
that  gardening  wai  a  luxury,  and  a  mere 
'  fl^oyment  of  the  ricb ;  but  ita  effect  has 
beea  (I  know  many  instance*  of  it)  to  d^ 
pAn  tbe  poor  of  mndi  caaunl  employ- 
meot,  at  aeosons  when  it  would  be  most 
desirable.  A  gentleman  cannot  employ 
•  poor  man  to  turn  a  walk,  or  to  tnm  a 
flowet^bed  in  bis  garden,  even  for  a  single 
week,  without  being  compiled  to  pay  a 
tax  for  him ;  it  i*  true  that  it  is  only  10«. 
for  each  peram  ;  bat  it  is  irksome  to  he 
called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  for  giving  (Ms 
•ort  of  emptoyment  to  the  poor,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  disagree 
•ble  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  paper  upon  one'*  table  prodnces, 
is  not  ■  little  enhanced  by  feeling  that 
one  is  nbliged  to  odd  to  it*  contents,  by 
adding  a  list  of  those  who  may  have  been 
empki^ed  in  garden  work,  from  motives 
of  charity.  Thi*  tax  produce*  19,700/.. 
and  1  propose  to  put  an  end  to  it  entirely. 
Tbe  next  item  is  that  of  tbe  lower  clou 
of  taxed  carts.  A  petition  against  this 
tax  ho*.  I  bdiere,  been  presented  to  the 
HoBse  this  eveiung,  and  tne  hoo.  member 
for  Aberdeen  has  given  notice  of  a  motion 
faroome  retara*  respecting  it :  be  is  very 
.weioome  to  hi*  returns,  but  I  trust  it  will 
Jh  the  Ia*t  time  he  will  have  occanoD  to 
call  for  them,  as  I  propose  its  entire  abo- 
lition; it  amount*  to  Q,300J^  I  come 
next  to  tbe  3f,  duty  upon  ponies  and 
jDUles  under  thirteen  hands  high,  em- 
aloycd  by  person*  in  trade  and  bns- 
Widry.  It  1*  b«t  a  trifle  to  be  sure,  but 
it  fall*  upon  persons  whom  one  would  not 
wiob  to  tax  atoll,  and  who  con  ill  ofbrd 
jtven  this  slight  bnrthen ;  let  us  therefose 
icxtiiffiulsh  It  at  'once,  and  sacrifice  the 
4,48k  which  it  produce*.  The  last  duty 
«f  thit  dcatTiotion  that  1  hare  to  mention, 
VOL.  VIII. 
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'is  ofa  lirailat  nature  ;  it  is  a  duty  of  3«. 
upon  horse*  ein|iloyed  by  small  brmem, 
who  are  also  engaged  in  trade.  It  pro- 
duces only  &,bOOl, ;  aiul  as  it  is  puid  by 
persons  who  must  aecessariiy  be  poor,  ha 
rontiauBoce  is  by  no  mean*  desirable. 
L'pon  all  these  item*  1  have  great  pleoaure 
in  proposing  an  entire  repeal ;  and  with 
rospect  to  all  the  remaining  taxes  upon 
horses,  carriages,  and  servants,  I  propose 
a  general  reduction  of  &0  per  cent.  It 
may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  profioai- 
tion,  that  these  charges  are  borne  by  per- 
sona, who,  from  their  means,  ate  wcti 
able  to  aopport  them,  and  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  those  clssses  whom  vre  are 
most  anxiou*  to  relieve.  But,  sir,  I 
must  say,  that,  independently  of  the  con* 
sideratioo  that  no  diminution  of  taxes  that 
give*  to  the  more  wealthy  increased  mean* 
of  empl^ing  those  who  are  uoorn,  can 
Tail  of  being  beneficial  to  the  latter,  I  do 
feel  that  there  is  no  class  of  his  majesty's 
iufajects  vho  ore  at  this  moment  rnore 
Jtistly  entitled  to  relief,  than  those  who 
will  be  directly  benefitted  by  this  reduc- 
tion;—i  mean  tbe  liinded  gentry  of  tbe 
country ;  and  1  trust  therefore  that  the 
committee  will  feel  that  my  propositino 
in  this  respect  i*  not  onl^  unobjectionable, 
but  right.  The  reductions  to  which  1  am 
now  aliodiogi  will  be  as  follow*  :  vii.^ 

On  ma1e*errants £.1&9,M0 

Clerks  sod  shopmen  of  traders      98,050 

I'our-wheeled  corriagea 145,000 

Two.wheeIed  ditto  08,000 

llightaxed  c«ru 17,050 

Horses  for  Hding  or  drawing. ,  324,000 
Ponies    under    thirteen    bands 

high,  the  high  duty 0,100 

Bailifis' horses 1,050 

Butcher*'  ditto 4,400 

Horses  and  mules,  lower  duty 
in  agricultnre  and  trade 
jointly, and  trade  wholly....  72,^00 
I  come,  lastly,  to  the  important  article 
of  window*,  and  the  general  prindple 
upon  which  I  propose  to  proceed,  is  a 
diminution  of  50  per  cent.  Therr  is, 
however,  one  description  of  windows 
which  1  wish  to  relieve  entirely.  Gentle- 
men  are  aware,  that  the  windows  of  shops 
and  warehouses,  which  are  detached  from 
a  houte,  are  already  exempt,  and  my  idea 
is  to  extend  this  exemption  to  the  grapod* 
floor  windows  c^  shop*,  whether  attached 
to  the  boos*  or  ooL  Abfiut  two  yaara 
ago  this  subject  was  inveitiytod  by  a 
committee,  who  certaidly  conoidesed  Uiat 
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the  tax  opora<ed  very  severely  apon  the 
ninaJler  clu»g  of  tradesmen.  These  per- 
sous  arc  necessarily  obliged »  in  the  way 
t>r  their  trade»  to  exhibit  their  goods  in 
their  front  windows,  and  having  to  pay  a 
duty  upon  those  windows,  are  exposed  to 
a  very  unequal  competition  with  persons 
whose  shops  are  moveable,  and  carried 
'about  in  carts,  and  other  v^icles  of  that 
description.  These  itinerant  traders  are 
enabled  to  make  a  very  advantageous  dis- 
play of  the  wares»  and  to  sell  them  to 
great  advantage.  But  as  it  is  very  un- 
reiAonable  that  the  law  should  give  them 
an  undue  advantage  over  the  fixed 
shopkeeper,  I  propose  to  give  the  latter 
the  benefit  of  a  repeal  of  the  tax  upon 
their  shop  windows.  The  total  reduction 
upon  the  head  of  windows,  will  be 
192069000/. ;  and  the  total  reduction  upon 
the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes  about 
2,200,000/. 

The  committee  will  observe,  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  adverted  to  the  assessed 
-taxes  of  Ireland  :  this  is  a  subject  of  con- 
-siderable  importance ;  and  when  I  ask 
myself  how  we  should  deal  with  then, 
can  I  say  otherwise  than  "  repeal  them 
all  ?'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  these  taxes  is  much  more  in- 
jurious in  Ireland,  from  their  influence 
upon  the  residence  of  the  gentry,  than  it 
IS  iu  England,  at  least  upon  these  who 
jire  so  good  as  to  pay  them,  for  1  fear  that 
evasion  is  not  considered  in  that  country 
as  any  very  heinous  offence.  But  setting 
that  aside,  and  not  stopping  to  examine 
the  precise  extent  of  relief  which  Ireland 
will  derive  from  the  repeal,  let  us  give  it 
<rordially,  and  let  us  be  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  England  will  never  grudge  to 
their  poor  brethren  of  Ireland,  the  little 
advantage  which  they  will  obtain  over  us 
by  the  repeal  of  all  their  asse^jised  taxes. 
The  first  loss  of  the  revenue  from  this 
cause  will  be  about  100,000/. ;  butacom- 

?ensation,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  will 
e  found  in  the  equalization  of  the  Irish 
custom  duties  with  those  of  England,  as 
proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry. 
Being  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  sir, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  1  cannot  but  feel  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  concerns  of  that 
country.  Whether  it  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having,  at  one  period  of 
my  life,  resided  there  for  nearly  two  years, 
from  some  connections  which  I  have  in 
that  country,  or  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  p^eople, 
1  know  iot ;   but  I  confess  that  I  cannot 


contemplate   without  the  most    painfol 
feelings,    the    melancholy    consequencaa 
which  have  so  long  resulted  to  Ireland 
from  the  anomalous  and  defective  frame 
of  her  social  organization.     And  there  ia 
no  circumstance  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  mora 
distressing  than   the  nature  and  cooie- 
quences  of  her  distillery  laws.     It  is  weU 
known  how  large  a  proportion  of  her  reve^ 
nue  is  derived  from  spirits ;  and  it  is  but 
too  well  known  how  much  distress,  miwajp 
and  desolation,  result  from  the  mode  la 
which  those  duties  are  levied.     They  can-' 
not  be  raised  without  the  intervention  of 
an  array ;  that  armv  cannot  be  so  em- 
ployed without  serious  prejudice  to  its 
discipline  and  efiiciency :  the  law  under 
which  they  are  raised,  is  inevitably  severe  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  executed  without  comh 
pelling  the  gentry  and  the  magistracy  ts 
hunt  out,  to  prosecute,  and  to  punish 
their  unfortunate  tenants,  who,  for-  their 
mutual  interests,  ought  to  look   up  to 
them  for  protection  and  support:    and 
whilst  the  violation  of  the  law  by   the 
people,  thus  calls  for  the  incessant  inter- 
ference of  the  gentry  and  the  magiatracyy 
in  order  to  repress  nnd  counteract  tae 
temptation  to>  evade  the  law,  it  becomet 
unfortunately  the  interest  of  those  very 
landlords  to  connive  at,  if  not  to  encou- 
rage, that  evasion.     Can  one  conceive  a 
more  lamentable  state  of  things  ?     It  hia 
an  influence  which  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  weaken  all  those  kindly  feelings 
which  ought  to  unite  a  government  aiid'  a 
people ;  and  to  plant  distrust  and  hatred, 
where  confidence  and  aflection  ought  to 
flourish.     K  has  nothing  to  bring*  oon- 
flicting  parties  together: — ^it  haa   eveiy 
thing  to  perpetuate  their  separation.    I 
cannot,   therefore,  look  at  the  distillefj 
laws  of  Ireland,  without  feeling  that  some 
alteration  is  necessary,    to    remove  fhe 
monstrous  evils  which  grow  out  of  them; 
and  to  restore  to  Ireland   (or  rather  la 
confer  upon  her,  for,  alas  !  we  cannot  re* 
store  what  never  was  possessed),  some  por- 
tion '  of  those  social  blessings,  which  the 
people  of  England  so  well  know  how  ta 
estimate,  because  they  have  so  long  en- 
joyed them.    It  is  my  intention,  uiere- 
fore,  to  propose  to  parliament  some  re- 
medial measure  upon  this  subject;    of 
which  the  basis  will  be  a  large  reductioii 
of  the  duty  upon  spirits.    It  is,  perhapa, 
only  an  experiment,  and  God  only  knows 
whether  its  result  will  be  snccesaful  or. 
not ;  bat  I  am  retolv^i  that  it  ahall  faafa 
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«  trial.  I  am  sanguine  enough  tobelieve^ 
that  the  revenue  will  not,  ultimately  at 
least,  be  injured  by  the  change ;  and  1 
jun  supports  in  this  belief  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  commission  of  inquiry^  who 
will,  I  trust,  at  no  distant  period,  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  full  report,  explanatory 
of  the  whole  question.  But  I  confess,  sir, 
that  I  am  so  anxious  upon  this  subject, 
that  even  if  I  thought  that  the  revenue 
would  risk  some  loss  by  the  alteration,  I 
nevertheless  would  try  the  experimeht 
1  should  not  think  myself  justified  if  I 
hesitated  to  make  the  attempt,  even  if  1 
were  fearful  that  by  so  doing,  I  should 
defeat  my  own  calculation,  and  enable 
gentlemen  to  say  hereafter,  **  You  pro- 
mised us  a  surplus,  and  your  promise  has 
Rot  been  realized.'*  I  would  rather  incur 
this  reproach,  than  voluntarily  consign 
Ireland,  without  an  effort,  to  all  the  evils 
ef  the  existing  system. 

I  have  now,  sir,  gone  through  the  state- 
ment which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.    The  result  is,  that  we 
have  an  increasing  commerce  abroad,  and 
an  increasing  consumption  at  home — the 
consequence  of  the  increasing  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  people  :-^we  have  an  in- 
creasing revenue,    necessarily    derivable 
from  these  two  powerful  causes :— we  are 
enabled,  by  that  improved  revenue,  to  es- 
tablish a  systematic  reduction  of  the  na» 
tional  debt,  and  to  effect  a  systematic  di- 
minution of  the  public  burtbens ;  and  we 
may  hope  to  fina  in  that  very  diminution 
the  means  of  future  relief.    If  such  be  the 
result  (and  I  think  I  have  not  over-stated 
it),  who  can  look  back  to  the  difficulties 
m  the  which  we  have  been  ^rrounded, 
-—the  sacrifices  which  we  have    made, 
-*the  dangers  which  we  have  surmounted, 
and  the  security  which  we  have  achieved : 
^-who,  1  say,  can  look  back  upon  the 
past,  and  forward  to  the  future,  without 
feeling  increased  veneration  and  attach- 
ment for  those  great  and  noble  institu- 
tions, which,  being  built  upon  the  impe- 
rishable basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
constitute  themselves  the  unbending  sup- 
port   of   our    national    prosperity    and 
strength  ? — ^The  right  hon.  gentleman  sat 
down,  amidst  loud  cheers,  with  moving 
fait  first  resolution;  viz.  **  That,  towards 
raising  the  Supply  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Millions  be  raised  by 
Exchequer  Bills ;  fbr  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1823." 

Mr.  Maherly  wA^  that,  before  he  ad- 
verted to  the  part  of  the  iulisect  which  he 


considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
he  would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  credit 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  assumed 
to  himself,  for  making  a  reduction  in  the 
estimates  of  the  present  year  of  between  a 
million  and  a  million  and  a  half  beyond 
the  anticipation  of  the  finance  committee 
of  1817.     He  confessed  he  could  not  give 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  credit  for  this 
reduction ;  because  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  involved  a 
complete  censure  on  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment for  not  having  sooner  accomplished 
the  reduction*    Had  government  attended 
to  the  re<x>mmendation8  of  the  finance 
committee,  ten   millions  would  by   this 
time  have  been   saved    to  the    country. 
Adverting  to  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said  of  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  revenue  in  Great 
Britain,    which,    since  the    year    1818, 
amounted  to  190,000/.,  and  also  of  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  Ireland,  which,  since  the  year 
1810,  amounted  only  to  3,000/.,  he  con- 
tended, that  a  reduction  so  small  did  not 
evince  the  exercise  of  much  vigilance  in 
the  detection  of  abuse.     With  rtepect  to 
several  of  the  estimates  of  the  rignt  hon. 
gentleman,  not    having  the  official  ac- 
counts, he  could  not  speak  accurately  to 
them ;  but  he  trusted  he  should  uot  be 
thereby  precluded  from  any  future  ob- 
servations.    The  result  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's   proposition  was  to   reduce 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  2,232i000/. 
He  apprehended  that  the  great  question 
between  the  right  hon.  ^ntleinan  and 
himself  related  to  the  way  m  which  it  was 
advisable  to  support  public  credit.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  only 
way  to  support  public  credit  was,  to  em- 
ploy an  excess  of  taxation,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions,  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.    If  he  (Mr.  M.)  could  show  that  it 
was    possible  to  support  public    credit 
without  taking  those  five  millions  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  that  the  five 
millions  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  might  be  added  to  the  other  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  whole  seven  applied  to  the 
reduction   of  taxation,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  adopt  his  view  of  the 
subject. — Much  stress  had  been  laid  by 
many  persona  on  what  was  formerly  called 
the  sinkine  fund,  as  having  mainly  sup- 
ported public  credit.     He  had  already 
stated  in  that  House,  that  it  waa  notorious, 
that  the  sinking  fund,  instead  of  bang 
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diminitbedt  had  actually   iacreased  the 
debt.     If  the  calculations  of  a  very  able 
niaa»  Mr..  Mushett,  were  to  be  trusted, 
instead  of  ha  vine  diinim»hed  the  debt,  the 
sinking^  fund  had  created  between  twenty 
and  thirty  inillions  of  debt  beyond  that 
which  would  have  existed  had  it  not  been 
established.    How  that  could  be  said  to 
support  public   credit   which  had  thus 
added  to  the  public  debt,  he  wi^  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.     But  now  a  new  light  seemed 
to    have  broken  iu    upon  the  subject. 
After  thirty  years  experieuce,  it  was  now, 
on  all  han<b,  allowed,  that  the  only  efficient 
sinking  fund  was  a  surplus  of  inconoe 
over  expenditure.     The  right  hon.  geiw 
tlenian  liad  not  stated,  whether  the  five 
millions  were  to  so  on  at  compound  in- 
terest or  not.    The  abandonnient  of  the 
grinciple  on  which  the  old  sinking  fund 
ad  been  established,  had  converted  all 
the  public  annuities  into  annuities  for 
ever.    As  the  old  sinking  fund,  therefore^ 
had  not  reduced  the  dcm,  it  was  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit  did  not  require  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.    If  so,  instead  of  applying  the  five 
millions  to  the  support  of  a  smking  fund, 
why'not  apply  it  in  another  manner,  not 
uew  in  principle  nor  in  practice?   He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  of  the  act  (or 
the  redemptioo  of  the  land  tax,  which 
he  pessedi  notwithstandine  the  numerous 
objectiona  that  were  made  to  it  iu  that 
Bouse.    It  was  stated  W  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  so  simple, 
and  its  advantages  so  certain,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  what  objection  could  be 
made  to  it.     Now,  it  would  be  recollect- 
ed, that  when  Mr.  Pitt  passed  the  Land 
Tax  Redemption   bill,  the  amount  waa 
about  two  millions;  subsequently,  during 
a  period  of  about  25  years,  700,000/.  waa 
redeemed,  and  tliere  remained  unredeemed 
about.  1^300,000/.    At  present,  the  ope^ 
ration  of  the  act  was  retarded  by  the  high 
price  of  redemption,  which  occasionecfa 
sacrifice  in  flie  first  instance  of  10/.,  and 
in  the  second  of  SO/,  per  cent.    In  oonse- 
quenoCf  during  the  last  three. years  it  had 
gone  on  ao  languidly,;  that  it  would  take, 
on  an  avciage,.  fivfi.  hundred,  years  to  re* 
deemi  th«  tax.      According  to  hts  plan, 
aa  contHioed  ittrtbe  resalntion  which  be 
should  liavis  the- honour  of  submitting  to 
the  House,  about  44*900/000/.  of  debt 
HMHild!  b^  .eancelled^;    whiiih<  would*  be 
more  than  could  be  effitcted,  by  the  ap- 
idkalion  of  an  eQcient  sinking  Aind  of 
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five  millions  during  seven  years«— Whflt^ 
then,  he  would  ask,  could  be  the  necessky 
of  keeping  up  taxes  to  the  amount  of  tlmt* 
five  millions  ? — ^The  right  hon.  gentlcoMtt. 
had  laboured  very  much,  to  show  that 
the  people  were  not  distressed,  but  were  mt 
a  comparative  state  of  affluence  and  praa« 
perity.      He  agreed  with  him,  that  die 
people  generally  were  not  so  much  impo- 
verished as  they  were  some  time  ago ;  Mt 
still  he  must  contend,  that  there  we»  «r 
lar^  class  of  the  population  not  quite  in 
a  state  of  either  positive  or  comparalara 
aflioeoce,  whom  a  remission  of  taxeamoat 
relieve ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  that  the 
reduction  of  taxes  by  the  applieatioo  ofi 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  next  seven  jmm 
would  satisfy  theni.    He  was  of  opiaiee^ 
that  the  operation  of  the  Land  Tax  R»t 
demption  bill  could  be  much  facilitated  by* 
the   conferring   not  only  votes  ibr   tlla 
county,  but  creating  qualifications  for  like 
magistracy,  and  holding  forth  other  in* 
duoemeots  to  the  public  He  only  wialaiA 
to  grant  that  which  the  people  had  a  rigiil 
to  demand  without  dishonour  or  incoBf*^ 
nience  to  public  credit,  or  injury  tO'  tka 
character  of  the  nation.    He  was  sure  llM 
if  he  could  show  the  revenue  of  the  oo«»< 
try  would  be  increased,  while  its  bnrthesA 
were  diminished,  the   House  would  M 
along  with  him  in  his  proposition.    He 
was  prepared  to  prove  to  the  right 
gentleman,  that  the  reduction  ai 
millions  of  taxes  would  not  be  pvoduotHia 
of  an  equivalent  loss  to  the  stateb    The 
remission  of  taxes  would    be  operatiae 
upon  the  population,  so  as  to  increaaa  the 
number  and  the  consumption ;   and  ^a 
thought  thy  wonld.be  felt  to  the  aaaaiiet 
at  least  of  one  million.-— With  raapect  te 
Ireland,  he  believed  it  to  be  much  withi» 
the  estimate,  when  he  said,  that  4MJ90QL 
could  be  saved  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue.   The  commissioners  sent  to  that 
country,  he  highly  respected  aa  indivt* 
duala;  and  he  thought  they  had  perfiMoaaA 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  with.ide^ 
lity  and  honour.     At  the  same  timc»  wUim 
he  agreed  with  every  word  of  their  manl^ 
faithful,  and  honest  report,  he  mus^cowi 
der  that  it  conveyed  the  roost  direct  ceo« 
sure  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers»  who 
hod  tidcen.no  steps  previously  to  alter  thai 
system,  by  which  the  revenue  in  that 
country  was  collected  at  the  rate  of  S 
per  cent^— a  thing  not  to  be  borae*     Froai 
that  source  lie  anticipated  a  saving  of 
about  400,000/.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stilted:  a  surplus  of  sevea  ttiit» 
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lioDf)  vid  ■  proportionate  redaotion  of  the. 
asaewed  taxes*  He  had  also  stated,  that 
25Q»00(M.  might  be  saved  in  addition,  ia 
tJie  ooUeciion  of  the  taxes  in  the  castoms 
alone.  But  he  would  not  consent  to  give 
up  any  .branch  of  those  taxes  cbmpletely> 
because  patronage  was  concerned  in  the 
support  of  the  establishment.  He  hoped, 
oB  consideration,  that  such  a  principle 
would  be  abandoned.  .  He  was  convinced 
that  much  greater  savings  might  be  made 
in  the  collection,  than  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  anticipated.  He  believed  that 
in  England  and  sScotland  the  saving  in  the 
collection  of  the  beer  duties  might  be 
200,0(H)/.,  the  present  rate  being  nine  per 
cent,  fijr  the  savings  which  he  had 
stated,  and  others  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  departiMuts,  he  was  convinced 
they  might  go  mnch  lower  ;«and  that,  at 
no  distant  period,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
an  increase  of  f9ur  millions  in  the  revenue, 
from  the  sources  which  he  had  stated. 
There  was  no  longer,  he  contended,  a  real 
uecessify  for  calling  on  the  people  for  the 
five  millions  of  taxes.  He  never  had  an  in- 
tention of  robbing  the  paUic  creditor.  No 
man  was  more  anxious  than  he  was^  that 
public  credit  should  be  supporltd.  The 
public  creditor  had  a  fair  claim  upoa  the 
country ;  and  he  was  sorry  it  should  go 
abroad,that  he  wished  to  impair  that  claim. 
He  came  prepared  to  show,  that  seven  mil- 
lions of  taxes  might  ]be  repealed,  and  the 
public  credit  be  as  well  supported  as  it  at 
present  was.  He  would  now  read  the  reso»- 
Intioos  which  it  was  his  intention  hereafter 
to  propose:— 

L  *'  That  bv  the  resolutions  voted  by 
this  House  in  the  year  1SI9,  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  that  an  efficient  inking  fund 
should  be  created  to  th^  amouut  of  five 
millionsu 

2.  •«  That  at  the  time  in  questiol^  it 
was  agreed  unanimously,  that  the  only 
siukinff  fond  which  can  be  efficient,  is, 
that  which  is  produced  by  a  surplus  of 
iocame  ever  expenditure. 

3.  *«  That,  as  fiv  as  can  be  collected 
fiom  the  iNipars  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Houses  tnere  actually  exisli  a  sum  of 
about  five  millions,  applicable  to  the  re-' 
duction  of  the  national  debt* 

4.  <«That,  ia  addition  to  these  five 
milKons,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
^  debt,  tbope  is  at  tbedispositiou  of  paff#^ 
liameot,  arising  from  the.  increased  pro- 
ductivcnese  of  several  branches  of  reve* 
noe,  and  the  various  plans  of  reform,  aud 
cconemy  in  the  adminiaratioa   of  the 


country,  proposed  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution this  year,  a  sum  of  about 
2,200,000/. 

5.  "  That  it  appears,  therefore,  that  a. 
total  sum  of  7,200,000/.  arising  from  the 
above-mentioned  sources,  is  applicable  to: 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  to 
the  relief  of  agFicultural  or  other  distress^ 
by  remission  of  taxation. 

6.  *<  That  although  it  was  determined, 
that  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the 
national  debt,  with  this  efficient  sinking 
fond,  should  be  transferred  to  thcit  ac« 
count,  it  was  nevertheless  tinderstood, 
that  the  interest  payable  upon  stock  so* 
purchased,  should  either  determine  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  op  be  paid  over  and  boi^ 
come  psjl  of  the  consolidated  fon<L 

7.  <;  That  taking  80/.  as  the  price  of 
100/.  in  3  per  cent  consol  stock,  it  ap- 
pears, that  five  millions  of  money  annually 
laid  out  during  the  space  of  seven  ytmn^ 
would  i^eem  about  43,750,000/.  of  3 
per  cent  annuities  ;  but  should  we  remain 
at  peace,  it  would  redeem  a  much  smaller 


sum. 


8.  ''  That  in  the  year  1708,  for  the 
support  of  public  credit,  there  was  passed 
au  act  forthe  redemption  and  purchase  of 
the  land  tax,  which  act,  from  the  exorbi<« 
tant  conditions  attached  to  suchi;edemp^ 
tion  and  purchase,  has,  in  a  great  measure^ 
iailed  ia  effecting  the  destined  object. 

0.  <•  That  notwithstanding  tbeobstadea 
thus  created,  such  has  been  the  anxiety  of 
the  public  to  redeem  their  land,  and  i9 
purchase  landed  securities,  that  the  sum 
redeemed  and  purchased  amounts  U^ 
700,000/.  and  upwards. 

10.  **  That  if  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  land  tax  has  bcea  redeemned  and  pur- 
chased, at  a  sacrifice  in  the  first  instance 
of  10/.  and  in  the  second  of  20/.  per  cent, 
it  is  but  rensooable  to  conclude  that  the 
renwining  balance  of  1,239,701/.  would 
be  similarLy  redeemed  and^  purchased  if 
no  sacrifice  was  uecessaiy. 

11.  <<  That  it  aptiears  that  1,239,701/. 
of  land  tax,  thus  reaeemed  and  purchased,, 
and  paid  for.  hi  3  per  cent  conodiidated 
auuuiiies,  would  cancel  a  sura,  in  sucb 
annuities,  of  about  ^IJStaOfiQOL  being 
iboiu  than  the  amount  that  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  regular  investment  of  the 
sinking  fund,  in  stock,  for  the  space  of  7 
years,  if  we  remain  at  peace. 

.  12<  That  it  appears  that  this  method  of 
ledactng  debt  by  tio  means  diffem  in  ita- 
substance  from  that  which  was  adopted 
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by  the  Hoose  in  the  resolutioDS  of  1819, 
the  essential  attributes  of  both  plans  being 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  by  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  debt. 

13.  *'  That  as  the  mode  of  redeeming 
the  national  debt  by  redemption  and  pur- 
chase of  land  tax  injures  no  class  of  pro- 
prietors, and  will  absorb  a  quantity  of 
debt  nearly  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
redeemed  by  an  efficient  sinking  fund  of 
five  millions,  annually  laid  out  during 
aeven  years,  it  is  expedient  to  substitute 
it  for  the  sinking  fund  adopted  in  the  re- 
solutions of  thenouse  of  1810* 

14.  *<That  by  this  substitution  there 
nay  be  remitted  to  the  people,  in  allevia- 
tion of  their  distress,  •  seven  millions  of 
taxes." 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  remembered,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  last  session,  he 
had  frequently  to  repel  the  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  the  science  of  political 
economy.  He  had  been  delighted,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  plain,  sound,  practical, 
and  excellent  speech,  which  had  bfcn  de- 
livered by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite ;  and  he  thought  that  the  science 
of  political  economy  had  never  before 
had  so  able  an  expositor  as  it  had  now 
fouad  in  that  House.  He  thought  that 
there  never  yet  had  been  in  that  House 
a  minister  filling  the  situation  which  was 
held  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  in  that  capacity  delivered  sentiments 
so  candid,  so  wise,  and  so  excellent.  In 
all  the  statements  which  he  had  made,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  safety ;  for  it  was  in  all 
Uiese  quite  clear,  that  each  of  them  was, 
in  fact,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
put  it.  But,  there  was  this  one  difference 
—an  important  one,  certainly — ^between 
him  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  the  sur- 
plus of  our  income  over  our  expenditure 
at  7,000,000/.  Now  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had 
contended  last  year,  and  did  still  contend, 
that  the  transaction  respecting  the  com- 
mutation of  the  pension  charge,  was  only 
a  transfer  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
This  evening  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
had  introduced  into  his  surplus  of 
7,000,000/.  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  to  be 
received ;  he  would  like  to  know  from 
whom  ?  Could  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  tell  ?  On  the  one  side  of  the  ac- 
count he  had  put  an  amount  of  2,800,000/. 
to  be  paid  tor  pensions  .and  half-pay; 
and  on  the  other  side,  he  had  stated,  that 
he  was  to  receive  4>800,000/.  from  the 


trustees,  whoever  they  might  be,  who 
were  to  pay  such  pensions  and  half-pay  ; 
and  of  ttiese  two  items,  the  balance  was 
2,000,000/.  to  be  repaid,  of  course,  to 
these  trustees  or  commissioners  themselves. 
Undoubtedly,  therefore,  from  this  assum- 
ed surplus  of  7,000,000/.  of  actual  income 
over  expenditure,  there  roust  be  deducted 
these  2,000,000/.,  which  the  sinking  fund 
itself  was  to  supply.  If  this  view  of  the 
subject  was  correct,  the  right  hou.  gen- 
tleman, when  he  should  have  carried  his 
plan  into  effect,  of  giving  the  proposed  re- 
lief to  the  country,  would  actually  leave 
them  with  a  clear  sinking  fund,  not  of 
5,000,000/.,  but  of  3,000,000/.  This  was 
the  only  difference  in  point  of  statenaeat 
between  him  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. But  he  could  ^o  along  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  every  principle 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  sinking  fund; 
as  applicable  to  the  diminution  of  our 
debt  in  time  of  peace.  But,  this  waa  al- 
ways in  the  supposition,  that  we  did  ac- 
tually possess  such  a  sinking  fund,  and 
that  it  could  be  so  applied  to  pay  off  oar 
debt.  So  convinced  was  he  of  the  neces- 
sity,, the  indispensable  necessity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  tremendous  debt,  that  be 
had  before  ventured  to  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  a  general  contribution  from  the 
capital  of  the  country  for  that  purposes 
He  would  contribute  any  proportion  of 
his  own  property,  for  the  attainment  of 
this  ffreat  end,  if  others  would  do  the  samcw 
If  this  proposition  should  be  thought  ex- 
travagant, or  if  it  should  be  sappoeed 
that  the  contribution  he  tihould  suggest 
was  excessive,  why  not  ask  for  a  smiuler 
contribution  of  capital  for  the  same  ob- 
ject ?  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  risht 
hon.  gentleman's  speech,he  considered  that 
taxes  raised  in  order  to  pay  off  debt, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light,  from  those  that  were  raised  for 
the  immediate  services  of  the  state.  The 
one,  we  might  be  considered  as  paying  to 
ourselves  ;  the  other  was  for  ever  lost  to 
us.  As  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  boo. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  he  had  few  or 
no  remarks  to  offer  upon  it.  His  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  by  paying  off 
the  land  tax,  was,  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  R.)  ua- 
derstood  it,  quite  practicable,  it  did  exist» 
indeed,  to  some  extent,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; but  the  hon.  gentleman's  plan 
would,  perhaps,  increase  its  facilities.  The 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  in  his  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  taxes,  went  much  too 
far ;  for  he  seemed  to  consider^  that  the 
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clear  surplus*  which  they  had  to  dispose 
of,  aOer  allowing  for  the  2,200,000/. 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
to  remit  in  taxes,  would  give  a  sinking 
fond  of  5,000,000/.  Now,  he  said,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  went  too  far,  on  this 
ground — that  we  could  uot  have  such  a 
ainlcing  fund  applicable  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. And  here  he  would  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  lately  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  ministers  themselves. 
[Hear,  hear  1  from  the  Treasury  Bench.] 
Well,  he  did  not  know  how  that  might  be ; 
but  this  he  knew,  that  it  contained  argu- 
ments which  were  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  ministers.  In  this  pamphlet  the  sink- 
ing fond  wag  made  applicable  to  two  or 
three  different  objects :  and  first  of  all,  it 
was  efficient  for  paying  off  debt.  If  so, 
it  was  clearly  efficient  for  no  other  object. 
If  a  man  applied  the  surplus  of  his  in- 
come to  the  payment  of  debts,  he  surely 
could  not  apply  it  to  any  other  purpose. 
But  the  pamphlet  proceeded  to  say,  that 
the  fund  was  efficient  for  carrying  on  war 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  if  allowed,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest.  This  was  as  if  the  real  object  of 
the  fond  was,  in  the  event  of  any  aggres- 
sions by  an  enemy,  to  enable  us  to  fight 
that  enemy,  in  case  of  a  war.  Bnt  if  so, 
why  did  not  ministers  confess  it  ?  I^et 
them  at  once  openly  avow  their  object. 
But  be  thdught  that  the  more  constitu- 
tional course  would  be,  in  case  we  should 
be  required  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  an 
enemy,  for  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  acquaint  it 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  a  war  that  was  about  to  be  un- 
dertaken, rather  than  to  retain  the  sinking 
fund  at  its  present  establishment,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  available  on  such  an 
emergency.  He  did  think  that  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  this  doctrine  of 
making  that  which  was  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  paying  off  our  debts  appli* 
cable  to  the  expense  of  a  war. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  have  given  an  explanation  more 
clear  or  satisfactory,  than  toat  which  they 
bad  heard  from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  concurred,  however,  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  in 
doubting  very  much  the  amount  or  accu- 
mulation of  interest  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  included  in  hit  statement  of 
the  sinking  fund.  He  concurred  with 
^'"  hon.  friend  In  tfainking,  that  wi>  had  a 


clear  sinking  fund  of  3,000,000/.,  and  not 
of  5,000,000/.  Much,  indeed,  was  to  be 
said  as  to  the  temporary  nature  of  those 
payments,  on  account  or  which  the  deduc- 
tion of  2,000,000/.  was  to  be  made  :  bot^ 
taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try into  consideration,  and  the  probability 
of  an  augmentation  of  the  same  dead 
charge,  he  cpuld  not  but  consider  that  we 
were,  at  best,  relieving  ourselves  to  bur« 
den  posterity,  in  slipping  over  to  them 
that  amount  of  dead  charge  for  which  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  now  took  credit.  He 
was  most  pleased  to  see,  that  we  had,  at 
any  rate,  a  permanent  fund  of  3,000,000/., 
and  that  we  had  it,  consistently  with  a  re- 
duction of  taxation,  to  the  amount  of 
2,200,000/. — an  amount  which  he  con- 
fessed very  much  exceeded  his  expec- 
tations. With  the  hon.  member  for  Port- 
arlington he  perfectly  agreed,  in  thinking 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  possessing 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  government  of  any  state,  to  suppose, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  could  go  on  without— he 
would  not  say  a  sinking  fund,  as  that 
word  had  lately  grown  into  so  much  dis- 
repute, but— a  surplus  of  revenue.  That 
without  it  we  could  hope  to  maintain  our 
credit,  n^as  equally  impossible.  So  far 
he  went  with  his  hon.  friend ;  but  he  could 
not  join  with  him  in  wishing  to  take  away 
this  sinking  fund  of  8,000,000/.  in  further 
remission  of  taxation.  His  hon.  friend 
had  said,  that  experience  had  shown  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund. 
Now,  he  knew  nothing  that  should  make 
gentlemen  think  it  impossible,  except  it 
were  this  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
Neither  could  he  discern  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  to  the  reduction  of  debt  in 
time*  of  peace,  and  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  would  go,  in  time  of  war. 
It  was  one  of  its  advantages  that  it  was  so 
applicable. — [The  hon.  member  then 
entered  into  a  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
fund  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  its  efficacy  at 
the  period. of  its  origin;  observing,  also, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  never  could  have  calculated 
on  a  war  of  three  and  twenty  years'  dura- 
tion.] He  would  rather  take  a  sinking 
fund  for  four,  three,  or  even  two  millions 
and  a  half,  than  one  of  5,000,000/. ;  if  he 
could  be  sure  of  its  being  a  real  sinking 
fund  to  such  amount ;  and  if  it  were  ap- 
plied, at  compound  interest,  to'  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  The  argmnent  of 
those  who  opposed  the  sinking  fund  en- 
tirely,  arose  from  their  miiapprdiension 
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of  the  principles  of  its  original  consti- 
tution, llie  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen,  in  some  resolutions  appended 
to  a  speech  some  time  since  delivered  by 
him  in  that  House,  had  given  more  infor- 
mation to  his  (Mr.  Baring's)  mind  on  the 
finances  of  the  country  geoerally,  than  he 
had  received  from  any  other  quarter.  In 
those  resolutions,  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  1,000/.  applied  during 
a  given  number  of  years  annually,  would 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the 
debt,  as  if  that  1,000/.  had  been  applied 
at  compound  interest.  He  f  Mr.  B.)  could 
not  hut  suppose.  Chat  here  tnere  was  some 
improper  expression  used;  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  the  fact 
could  not  be  so.  He  would  prefer  the 
operation  of  a  sinking  fund»  as  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  debt,  to  the  right  boo. 

Smtlemao's  coming  down  annually  to  the 
ouse,  to  remit  some  600,000/.  of  Uxes. 
Such  remissions,  however  agreeable  they 
might  be  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whose  predecessors  had  so  frequently  come 
down  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  new 
taies,  must  have  some  temporary  effect 
in  deranging  the  financial  system  of  the 
country,  and  were  constantly  the  object 
€f  struggle  between  the  commercial,  ma- 
nufacturing, and  other  interests,  who 
would  naturally  scramble  for  a  boon  so 
thrown  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  It 
had  been  asked,  what  would  five  millions 
of  sinking  fund  avail  against  our  immense 
load  of  debt?  or  what  progress  could  five 
millions  annually  make  in  reducing  800 
•millioos  of  national  debt  ?  But,  though 
the  amount  might  not  seem  great,  when 
compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  what 
the  country  had  to  meet,  yet  it  was  not  so 
trifling  in  its  operation  as  some  imagined. 
It  afforded  a  certain  support  to  public 
jcredit;  and  gave  to  the  government  the 
•means  of  meeting  any  occasional  deficit 
arising  from  a  sudden  emergency ;  and  it 
'Would,  he  had  no  doubt,  if  properly  ap- 
.plied,  enable  ministers,  in  tne  course  of 
time,  to  reduce  the  4  per  cents  to  3  per 
4!ant8,  and  place  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
•independence,  in  the  event  of  our  being 
engaged  in  a  foreign  quarrel.  It  was 
absurd,  ^n,  to  call  such  a  fund  a  de- 
iusion  upon  the  public.  As  long  as  its 
integrity  was  maintained,  even  though  it 
-should  not  amount  to  what  the  chancellor 
-of  the  exchequer  had  stated,  it  could  not 
fail  of  being  a  real  benefit  It  had  been 
contended,  that  whatever  of  surplus  re- 
^venue  existed,  should  be  applied  to  the 
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relief  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  ia  the 
country.  Tliis  was,  in  his  mind,  a  mis- 
take— a  delusion :  for  even  if  all  the 
means  of  supporting  the  sinking  fund 
were  surrendered  to  that  branch,  which  he 
admitted  was  suffering  much,  those  per- 
sons would  be  deceived  who  imagined  that 
it  could  afford  more  than  a  paltry  relief. 
One  effort  of  it  would  be,  to  tranafer  a 
great  part  of  the  floating  capital  of  the 
country  to  other  channels;  and  to  tboae 
channels  by  which  it  would  be  an  aggr^ 
vation  of,  instead  of  a  relief  to,  those  dis- 
tresses which  it  was  supposed  it  would 
remedy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid, 
he  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  it  wm 
his  intention  to  propose  a  measure  wlitch 
would  have  the  effect  of  simplifying  the 
operations  of  the  sinking  fund.  ^ 

Mr.  Hobertson  contended  in  favoar  af 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  landed 
interest— an  interest  upon  which,  aftv 
all,  the  government  must  principally  idy 
for  its  resources. 

Mr.  Hume  commenced  by  observing, 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  statement  firan 
ministers  with  more  pleasure  than  he  had 
heard  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
jopposite.  Never  had  be  heani  in  that 
House  a  statement  more  clear  or  Jnere 
satisfactory  from  any  chancellor  of  iSk^ 
exchequer.  He  could  not,  however,  heh> 
expressing  his  regret,  at  hearing  it  statea, 
in  answer  to  what  had  been  said  bj  the 
hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  that  the 
sinking  fund  was,  as  it  was  now  ronstitat- 
ed,  calculated  to  support  public  credit 
He  contended,  that  the  present  aiBkiiig 
fund  only  tended  to  encourage  extiwa- 
gance ;  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  mi- 
nisters, a  sum  of  money  which  it  atas  likfr> 
ly,  if  not  certain,  they  would  apply  to  any 
thing  but  its  prO{jer  use.  To  prove  the 
inefficacy  of  the  sinking  fund,  he  had  aaly 
to  state,  that  the  late  chancellor  of  tw 
exchequer  had,  iu  one  year,  takca 
6,000,000/.  from  that  fond ;  and,  by  cev- 
tain  returns,  it  appeared,  that,  altogether, 
no  less  a  sum  than  440,000,000/.  had  been 
taken  from  it.  Here  was  an  immense 
charge  of  management  paid  by  the  pub^ 
lie,  without  any  profit  being  derived  lo 
the  country  from  it.  How,  then,  caald 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  say,  that 
the  House  would  show  a  want  of  fortitode 
if  th^  gave  up  the  sinking  fund  ?  They 
had  seen  how  the  sinking  fund  had  been 
appropriated  year  afler  year;  and,  this 
being  the.  case^  what  had  the  coaatry  to 
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depend  upon?  How  coald  it  expects 
that  the  present  or  a  future  parliament 
would  act  more  honestly  than  former 
parlianrents  had  done  ?  Let  it  be  borne 
m  mind  also,  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  juggle,  the  country  was  paying  heavi* 
ly  for  what  was  called  ^*  the  management*' 
of  the  national  debt.— The  hon.  member, 
adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
cftiancellor  of  the  exchequer,  observed, 
tiiat  the  sinking  fund  to  which  he  alluded 
was  not  an  available  surplus;  but  consist- 
^  of  2,800,000/.,  which  was  a  dead 
Weight  upon  the  country*  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  a  sum  of  three 
millions,  or  of  6ve  millions,  should  be 
kept  up  as  a  sinking  fund ;  but  whether 
any  such  sum,  at  such  a  period,  should 
be  forced  from  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try. He  contended,  that  the  best  policy 
would  be  to  give  the  country  relief  from 
taxation,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  now 
jproposed  to  be  kept  up  as  a  sinking  fund. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  ministers  might 
with  con6dence  rely  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  country,  should  circumstances  arise 
to  call  them  forth ;  but  let  them  not,  by 
an  unnecessary  imposition,  cripple  those 
resources,  to  which  it  might,  m  a  short 
time,  be  necessary  to  resort,  in  order 
to  defend  the  country,  in  the  event  of  a 
struggle  in  which  it  was  not  unlikely  to 
be  en^ged. — ^The  hon.  member,  af^er 
adverting  to  the  inadequate  relief  about 
to  be  afforrJed  to  the  landed  and  shipping 
interests^  congratulated  the  House  upon 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  within  his 
own  reflection.  In  1820,  he  was  one  of 
twenty  members  who  supported  a  motion, 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  Queen's 
county,  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
tressed state  M  Ireland.  How  different 
was  the  case  ac  present !  The  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  now 
promised  a  remedy  of  the  abuses  existing 
in  that  country.  He  next  adverted  to  a 
tax  paid  by  sailors  towards  Greenwich 
chest ;  and  which,  white  it  pressed  heavily 
on  the  parties  subject  to  it,  was  rendered 
almost  inoperative,  as  it  cost  at  least  21 
per  cent  in  the  collection.  This  tax  was 
the  more  oppressive^  as  it  fell  solely  upon 
the  shipping  interest.  Alluding  again  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  he  thought  it  neces- 
taty  to  state,  that,  great  as  were  the  abu- 
ses in  Ireland,  no  briocb  of  those  abuses 
i^uired  more  immediate  remedy  than 
the  distillery  laws.  The  Irish  distillery 
laws,  as  they  now  stood,  were  ihe  cause, 
mt  ODhr  of  mucfa  TBieniil  Msrdiy»  but 
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the  reason  why  a  great  portion  of  the 
standing  army  of  that  country  was  kept 
up.  Let  a  liberal  policy  be  pursued  to- 
wards Ireland,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Ireland,  depressed  as  she  had  been,  should 
not  rise  as  rapidly  to  independence  and 
freedom  as  Scotlatid  had  done  afler  the 
Union.  This  he  hoped  would  be  the 
but  he  could  not  help  observing. 


case 

that  for  many  years  there  was  lio  Enropean 
state  which  had  been  more  misgoverned 
than  Ireland.  He  would  say,  that  if 
ministers  had  taken  a  proper  view  of  the 
question,  or  if  they  had  had  a  House  to 
support  them,  that  alteration  which  was 
now  proposed  might  have  taken  place 
seven  years  aso.  He  joined  with  the 
chancellor  of  tne  exchequer  in  the  wish 
to  maintain  the  public  credit.  Nothing 
would  occasion  him  greater  regret  than 
to  6ud  a  majority  of  that  House  assent- 
ing to  any  proposition  which  would  rob 
the  public  creditor  of  even  a  shilling  of 
his  demand ;  and  he  thought  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  the  firmness  with  which 
they  had  maintained  its  faith  with  the 
public  creditor.  The  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  many  states  had  been  the  violation  of 
faith  with  their  creditors,  and  he  trusted 
that  we  should  never  imitate  such  an  ex- 
ample. He  was  as  anxious  as  anv  man 
could  be,  to  afford  relief  to  that  branch 
of  the  community  which  was  now  so  much 
distressed,  but  he  could  never  coasent  to 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  public  faith. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  ,that  although  he 
was  connected  with  the  shippine  interest 
of  the  country,  and  well  knew  uiat  it  was 
labouring  under  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, he  felt  that  he  should  ill  dischar|[e 
his  duty  to  his  coOntrv,  by  giving  his 
consent  to  that  repeal  of  the  duties  uixm 
shipping  to  which  the  hon.  member  liad 
alluded.  The  repeal  of  those  duties  which 
pressed  only  on  one  particular  class  would 
afford  nothmg  more  than  a  partial  relief; 
whilst  the  repeal  of  the  taxes,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  would  afford  relief  at  once  to 
the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  and 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  community. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  if  the  duties 
upon  shipping  should  be  allowed  to  re^ 
main  in  full  force,  the  collection  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  as  little  expense 
as  possible.  It  appeared  to  him,  tlwt  21 
per  cent  was  much  too  high  a  mn  to  be 
expended  for  such  a  purpow. .  ' 

Sir  H.  PamM  was  smiMt  «b  wnf  h««r 
Q 
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fttrcmg  an  obligation  he  f«lt«  as  he  was  | 
•ure  every  pertoa  connected  with  Ireland 
would  feel«  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman* 
for  the  kind  terms  and  warm  feelings  with 
which  he  had  expressed  himself  in  respect 
to  the  affi&irs  of  Ireland*  As  several  gen- 
tlemen hail  borne  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  as  they  related  to  the 
general  finances  of  the  country,  he  wished 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
those  parts  of  it  which  belonged  to  the 
financial  concerns  of  Ireland.  It  way  im- 
possible to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of 
the  merits  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  They  had 
executed  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  in  the 
most  able  manner.  The  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  were  various,  and  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing;  but  they  had 
overcome  them  all  by  an  honest  and  pa- 
tient perseverance  in  prosecuting  the  in- 
vestigations which  were  necessary  for  fully 
understanding  the  state  of  the  Irish  re- 
venue. He  entirely  agreed  in  all  the 
plans  which  w^  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  ;    and  he  was  exceedingly 

§1ad  to  hear  ihe  right  hon,  gentleman 
iatclose,  in  so  warm  and  decided  a 
manner,  that  the  government  would  not 
be  backward  in  carrying  them  into  imme- 
diate execution.  This  course  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  government ; 
because,  by  surrendering  all  the  revenue 
appointments  to  the  boards,  they  gave  up 
that  great  patronage  which  had  hitherto 
been  possessed  by  'the  lord  lieutenant.  In 
respect  to  the  conRolidation  of  the  boards 
of  revenue,  he  felt  quite  convinced,  that 
any  other  measure  would  have  wholly 
failed.  It  was  only  by  this  consolidation 
that  the  English  system  of  revenue  regu- 
lation and  collection  could  be  completely 
established  in  Ireland.  This  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  productive  revenue  from 
the  existing  taxes.  It  would  also  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  all  those  who 
had  to  pay  taxes  and  duties,  and,  besides, 
it  wpuld  greatly  contribute  to  put  an  end 
to  that  course  of  depraved  morals  which 
FM  throughout  all  Ireland  connected 
with  existii^  systems  of  managing  the 
Irish  revenue.  The  plan  of  abolishing 
the  countervailing  duties  and  drawbacks 
upon  the  tvade  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, |nd  thus  making  it  as  free  from 
duties  and.  restrictions  as  the  trade,  be- 
tween two  parts  of  Great  Britain,  would 
be  followed  by  the  best  results.    The  fa- 


cilities attending,  the  commercial  inter-*, 
course  between  the  two  countries  would 
lead  to  a  great  extension  of  it,  and  afibrd 
great  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries.  It  was  so  essential  to 
make  the  trade  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
restrictions  and  duties,  that  he  fully 
agreed  in  the  proposal  of  connecting  with, 
the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  equa- 
lizing of  the  custom  duties.  He  begged, 
leave  to  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  propriety  of  so  modifying  several 
of  the  English  excise  duties,  that  the 
same  duties  might,  as  far  as  circumstaoce* 
would  admit,  be  established  in  both  coun- 
tries.— ^The  hon.  baronet  continued  by 
expressing  how  much  the  public  were  in* 
debted  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry 
for  their  report  upon  the  Union  protecting 
duties.  They  had  sustained  their  opinion 
in  favour  of  abolishing  them  in  the  most 
able  arguments  ;  and  illustrated  the  cast 
with  so  much  valuable  evidence,  that  a 
complete  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  these  duties.  It  was  now  un- 
derstood, that  they  contributed  to  eata* 
blish  monopolies  and  to  promote  combina-i 
tions ;  that  they  were  an  unjust  tax  upon 
the  consumers,  and  that,  in  place  of  pro- 
tecting manufactures,  they  absolutely 
prevented  their  progress  and  extentioo* 
By  removing  them,  it  was  now  certaiut 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  possibility 
would  exist  for  Ireland  becoming  a  ma- 
nufacturing country,  by  having  the  ffreat 
market  of  England  opened  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  her  industry.  As  to  the 
distilleries,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
most  accurately  explained  all  the  evils 
which  belonged  to  the  present  system  of 
them  ;  and  he  had  formed  the  only  plan 
of  removing  those  evils,  when  he  proposed 
to  lower  the  duties  very  considerably.  If 
this  measure  was  connected  with  allowing 
small  stills  to  be  established,  in  place  w 
the  revenue  being  injured,  he  was  coni- 
dent  a  much  larger  revenue  would  be  col- 
lected than  ever  had  been  derived  from 
the  distilleries*  The  measures  which  had 
that  evening  been  proposed,  for  the  ioH 
provement  of  Ireland,  when  coupled  with 
the  other  measures  which  government  in- 
tended to  bring  forward,  would  be  pro* 
ductive  of  the  best  possible  ejects.  By  a 
steadj^  perseverance  in  this  course,  suul 
bringing  forward  salutary  measurea  for 
remedying  the  evils  which  prevailed  ia 
Ireland,  the  country  would  become  quiet 
and  industrious,  and  in  time  improTa^ 
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nimts  ID  civilization  and  wealth,  would 
make  it  a  valuable  acquisition,  in  point 
fit  revenue,  when  they  knight  lie  mo«t 
wanting  by  thit$  country* 

Lord  Folkestone  concurred  with  all  that 
had  been  said  by  preceding  speakers,  re- 
garding the  luminous  arrangement  and 
the  good  feeling,  which  pervaded  the 
speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  considerable 
tlisappointment,  that  the  right  hoii.  ^en- 
tleroan*8  observations  did  not  contain  a 
aingte  allusion  to  the  distress  under  which 
the  agricultural  interest  at  present  la- 
boured. Indeed,  he  could  scarcely  collect 
from  the  right  hoo.  gentleman's  speech, 
whether  he  admitted  or  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  that  distress.  One  part  of  it 
almost  led  him  to  suppose,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  dented  it;  for  he  had 
said,  that  the  increased  productiveness  of 
the  taxes  had  arisen  from  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  the  article  upon  which  those 
taxes  were  imposed  ;  and  had  thence  in- 
ferred^ that  the  country  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing to  an  increased  state  of  pros- 
perity. Now  he  (lord  F.)  contended, 
that  there  was  no  natural  connexion  be- 
tween these  two  subjects.  He  was  aware, 
that  it  had  lone  been  the  fashion  with 
chancellors  of  tne  exchequer,  to  come 
down  to  the  House,  and  to  congratulate 
members  upon  the  great  sum  which  had 
been  raised  bv  the  taxes.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  him,  that  this  ought  to  be 
lather  a  subject  of  condolence  than  of 
congratulation;  for  though  a  minister 
mighty  with  propriety,  congratulate  the 
country,  if  he  had  a  productive  revenue 
with  a  light  taxation,  he  did  not  see  what 
right  he  could  have  to  do  so,  when  the 
productiveness  of  the  revenue  arose  from 
the  heaviness  of  taxation.  He  should 
contend,  that  as  things  were  at  present 
managed,  the  distress  of  the  agricultu- 
rists increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  revenue  was  abundant.  It  was  now 
the  fashion  to  cry  up  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  public  credit  unimpaired, 
and  to  cry  down  all  those  who  ventured 
even  to  hint  a  syllable  in  derogation  of 
•nch  a  doctrine.  Now,  he  asserted,  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  push  the  doctrine  too 
far.  Two  years  ago  he  had  stated  to  the 
House  two  casesy  in  which  it  would  not 
only  not  be  fair,  but  would  be  positively 
unjust,  to  maintain  what  was  called  pub- 
'lic  credit,  with  the  strictness  which  its  ad- 
vocates required.  Those  cases  he  would 
not  now  repeat;  though  at  a  fit  opportu- 


nity, he  should  be  prepared,  not  only  to 
restate,  but  also  to  defend  them.  He  was 
long  enough  a  member  of  that  House,  to 
recollect  the  time  when  the  same  ignominy 
was  attached  to  the  idea  of  touchinjr  the 
sinking  fund,  as  was  now  attached  to 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt ;  and  yet  such  had  been  the 
alteration  in  its  opinion,  that  it  had 
permitted  the  sinking^  fund  to  be  invaded 
repeatedly,  by  the  financial  measures  of 
various  ministers. 

Mr.  Grey  Bermet  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
mind the  gentlemen  opposite,  who  had 
talked  so  much  about  dealing  honestly 
with  the  public  creditor,  that  it  was  also 
their  duty  to  deal  honestly  with  the  pub- 
lic debtor.  The  countr}',  he  maintained, 
was  only  bound  to  pay  the  debt  which  it 
had  borrowed ;  and  he  would  never  allow 
more  to  be  exacted  from  it  by  any 
shufiiing  trick  regarding  the  public  cur- 
rency, to  which  parliament  might  have 
consented,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  go- 
vernment to  despoil  at  one  time  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  and  at  another  the  public 
debtor.  He  would  nev^Ml low  the  people 
to  be  stripped  of  thSeiast  farthing  of 
their  property  by  a  system  which  had 
created  greater  misery,  and  infiicted 
greater  spoliation,  than  had  ever  been  in- 
I  flicted  upon  any  people  by  any  system, 
invented  under  any  form  of  government. 
The  question  of  the  currency  must  come 
a^in  and  again  before  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  The  people  of  England 
would  not  consent .  to  be  robbed  in  the 
manner  that  was  now  attempted.  County 
after  county  would  petition,  and  demand 
from  the  House — not  spoliation,  but  jus- 
tice ;  and  parliament  would  be  compelled, 
in  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  come 
to  that  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts, 
which  he  now  claimed  at  its  hands  for  the 
people  of  England,  not  as  a  matter  of  in- 
dulgence, but  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
people  of  England  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  stripp^  of  their  last  shilling 
by  an  act,  which  the  House  had  enacted 
ignorantly,  and  with  no  intention  of 
robbing  tnem ;  but  which  had  produced 
all  the  effects  of  intended  spoliation  upon 
them  and  their  fortunes.  He  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  had  lefl 
the  House  that  night,  without  making  this 
explicit  declaration  of  his  opinions.  Those 
opinions  he  should  be  prepared  at  a  pro- 
per time  to  state  more  fully,  abd  fo  jus- 
tify, by  details  and  facts,  which  would 
prove,  even  with  nathainaticil  certainty. 
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the  spoliation  which  the  pei^le*  for  some 
years  past,  had  been  obliged  to  endure, 
tie  knew  the  difficuUj  of  the  task  which 
he  hiid  undertaken  ;  nor  was  he  unaware 
of  the  obloquy  with  which  its  perform- 
ance must  be  attended ;  but  this  he  now 
saidy  and  he  would  pledge  himself,  to 
make  it  good  hereafter^ — that  spoliation, 
great  spoliatioo»  had  been  committed; 
and.  that  from  it  was  derived  nine-tenths 
of  the  misery  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land now  suffered. 

Lord  MiiioH  uid,  that  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  attended  the  House*  that  he 
tawdly  knew  by  whom  be  was  supported* 
or  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  He  had  had 
two  surprises  that  ereuing— rthe  one*  the 
speech  of  his  bon.  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down*  and  which  he  strongly  deprecated ; 
the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  agreeable 
surprise*  was  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  And 
here  he  could  not  let  the  opportunity  pass* 
without  offering  the  tribute  of  his  praise 
to  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  the 
feelings  which  seemed  to  animate*  and  the 
spirit  of  enlargedjpolicy  which  supported* 
tne  propositiooB  De  had  that  nij^ht  made 
to  tne  House.  He  contrasted  with  much 
gratification  the  policy  by  which  ministers 
were  now  governed*  with  that  on  which 
they  had  formerly  acted.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  country  had  a  new 
ffovemment— a  g^ernment  new  in  all  its 
feelings*  and  in  all  its  views  on  great  pub- 
lic questions.-— The  right  hon.  gentleman* 
who  had  that  nieht  received  and  deserved 
•o  much  praise,  had  advanced  propositions 
which  were  sound  and  self-evident*  but 
which  had  been  denied  last  session  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
that  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  truly  said*  that  the  dimmution  of 
taxation  was  the  best,  the  only^  relief  for 
the  pressing  distress  of  the  people.  Mi- 
nisters seemed  at  length  awake  to  ques- 
tions over  which  last  session  they  had  slept. 
Having  said  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
speech  pf  the  right  hon.  gentleman*  he 
was  obliged,  however*  to  say*  that  he  was 
disappointed  as  to  the  results  to  which  the 
right  hon.  j;entleman  had  led  the  House. 
In  his  opinion*  the  measure  of  relief  pro- 
posed, was  less  than  the  country  liad  a 
right  to  expect;  and  considerably  less 
tmo  what  was  necessarv  to  give  efficient 
relief.  He  would  ask  the  country  gentle- 
men who  heard  him,  particularly  those 
who  represented  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sussex* 
and    aomf  9f  tbf  soutbero    coontiesi 


whether*  under  the  present  rate  of  tax- 
ation* cultivation  could  possibly  continue? 
With  respect  to  many  parts  of  Eng)and» 
cultivation  must  cease*  unless  taxoi 
attendant  on  cultivation  were  removed  to 
a  degree  far  greater  than  was  conteni- 

filatcd  b^  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
t  was  his  opinion*  that  the  repeal  of  taxes 
which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ia 
contemplation*  would  not  go  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  The  distrcip 
under  which  the  agriculturists  laboQre<^ 
proceeded*  in  a  great  measure*  from  the 
expense  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  expense 
was  occasioned  more  by  the  taxes  than  bf 
any  other  cause.  The  great  remedy* 
therefore,  for  the  distress  of  agricttltiire» 
was  the  repeal  of  taxes.  Deprecating*  as 
he  did*  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  Im^ 
friend  (Mr.  Bennet)  with  respect  to  the 
public  debt*  he  would  yet  sa^*  that  tfas 
greatest  security  of  the  public  creditor 
would  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  tmsr 
ation.  His  hon.  friend  had  talked  of  wm 
equitable  adjustment  of  contracts:  ha4 
that,  indeed*  been  carried  into  effect  im 
the  year  1819 — had  an  alteration  of  die 
standard  been  then  made— it  mi^t  hese 
been  made  without  a  breach  of  faith;  biv^ 
it  could  not  be  now  done  without  thai 
breach.  They  could  not  now  turn  roae4 
on  the  public  creditor*  in  order  to  geiDsp 
advantage  for  themselves*  Feeling  as  he 
did  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  piiblip 
credit*  he  strongly  urged  gentlemeo  coi^ 
nected  with  the  land*  to  press  for  a  redoes 
tion  of  taxation ;  particularly  for  a  reduce 
tion  of  those  taxes  which  bore  more  <&- 
rectly  upon  cultivation,  as  the  surest  aii4 
the  most  honourable  mode  of  obtainiiig 
relief. 

Sir  jR.  Wilson  rose  merely  to  make  one 
observation.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  stated*  thst  the  redactioo  of 
taxation  was  the  best  mode  of  relief.  H^ 
had  also  dwelt  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  tif^ 
hon.  gentleman*  and  those  who  acted  with 
him*  must  feel*  that  to  insure  that  tran- 
quillity* and  to  promote  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to 
bind  the  people  to  the  government,  and 
that  that  was  only  to  t>e  done  hj  showing 
a  regard  for  thdr  liberties.  He  trusted 
therefore*  that  ministers  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  repealing  the  laws 
called  the  Six  Acts*  and  restoring*  to 
Enj^lishmen  the  ancient  free  and  constW 

Itutional  laws  of  England. 
Mr.  Wodekmss  aaid^  at tbe^nd  of  tl^ 
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ltt«t  session^  a  pledge  had  been  given  by 
minuter^  that  tbey  would  take  into  con- 
sideration some  measure  for  facilitating 
the  sale  of  beer.      He  wished  to  know 
whether  any  result  had  been  come  to  upon 
that  ^consideration?     He  was  convinced, 
that  the  more  the  malt  duties  were  con- 
sidered, the  more  readily  it  would  be  ac- 
knowledged, that»   compared  with  other 
taxes*  they  were  the  most  grievous  of  all. 
When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  increased  consumption  of  malt,   he 
should  recollect,  that  tbe  consumption  last 
vear,   was  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
bushels  less  than  in  the  year  preceding, 
and  that  thirty  years  acn),  the  consumption 
of  malt  was  greater  uian  at  the   present 
day,  in  apite  of  the  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation.   The  question  of  the  msJt  duties, 
and  of  the  measures  which  could  betaken 
for  increasing  the  consumption  of  malt, 
^was  one  of  such  extent,  that  the  sooner  it 
was  considered  the  better.     He  could  not 
profess  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer;  because   the    landed   interest 
was  left  subject  to  burthens  to  which  no 
other  interest  was  liable.    Tbe  poor-rates 
aoaounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  seven 
millions;  the  highway  and  county  rate  to 
»  \i  million ;  the  land  tax  to  U  million ; 
so  that  the  landed  interest  was  subject  to 
a  burthen  of  about  ten  millions,  exclusive 
of  tithes.    When  they  looked  at  their  re- 
duced rental,  no  one  could  deny,  that  the 
cause  of  their  distress  was  undiminished 
taxation,  operating  upon  diminished  in- 
come.    He  should  be  one  of  the  last  men 
in  the  world  to  consent  to  the  robbery  of 
the  fund-holder,  or  to  listen  to  any  plans 
of  plunder  and  spoliation  which  might  be 
held  out  as  a  bait  to  the  distresMd  by 
artful  and  wicked  demagogues.     But  it 
was  impossible  that,  year  after  year,  they 
could  go  on  supporting  a  sinking  fund, 
by  taxes  which  were  bending  them  down 
to  the  very  earth. 

Mr.  BeneU^  of  Wilts,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  window 
tax  was  to  be  reduced.    It  was  a  most 

grievous  and  unequal  tax;  because  a 
onse  in  the  most  obscure  part  of  the 
country,  where  it  was  of  little  or  no  value, 
was  rated  as  highly  to  this  tax,  as  one  in 
the  fashionable  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  an  ocf  tMi- 
lorem  tax.  It  tended,  too,  to  make  the 
country  gentlemen  desert  their  andeut 
and  spacious  dweUiogs,  and  drive  them 
<o  tha  oMlropQlii.    "Ae  booae  tes  wva  # 


fair  tax,  because  it  was  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  val  ue  of  a  dwelling.  He  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  s^eeu  the  window 
tax  reduced  altogether,  even  thoug^h  the 
house  tax  had  been  increased.  Nothmg  in 
the  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  given  him  greater  pleasupe, 
than  the  measures  of  relief  intended  for 
Ireland.  The  peace  of  that  country  wtia 
an  object  of  first-rate  importance ;  and 
what  was  now  done  for  Ireland,  be  consi*- 
dered  to  be  done  for  the  empire  at  large. 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer  aidd, 
he  rose  to  reply  to  a  remark  of  an  boo. 
gentleman,  as  to  a  pledge  given  last  set- 
non.  The  means  of  facilitating  the  sale 
of  beer  had  by  no  means  escaped  his  at- 
tention ;  but  he  could  at  present  say  no 
more  than  that  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  find  out  a  measure,  which  should  give 
facilities  to  the  consumption  of  beer;  at 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  at 
for  the  ultimate  and  indirect  relief  to  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  production  of 
malt. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday f  February  24* 

AoRicuLTORAL  DisTRBSS.]  — -  Earl 
Somen  presented  a  petition  complaining 
of  Afirriciiltural  Distress,  agreed  to  at  the 
Hereford  county  meeting  on  the  17th  of 
January,  at  which  meeting  his  lordship 
presided ;  he  having  agreed  to  summon 
it,  pursuant  to  requisition,  after  the  high 
sheriff  had  declined  to  call  it.  His  loro- 
ship  detailed  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  at  the  meeting.  He  thought 
it  ri^ht  to  do  so,  because  he  had  refused 
to  sign  the  petition,  and  because  he  ob* 
jected  to  some  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  it.  The  agricultural  distress  was  un- 
doubtedly very  great;  and  though.it 
might  be  said  that,  after  a  time,  that 
distress  would  be  alleviated ;  and  thongh 
it  was  true,  that  great  landholders  mignt 
withstand  the  pressure,  still  it  could  not 
but  excite  the  most  melancholy  feelings 
in  men  who  were  enabled  to  bear  up 
against  it,  to  see  their  neighbours  conti- 
nually falling  one  after  another  around 
them.  He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  ad- 
vocate any  measure  that  could  afieft 
public  credit ;  far  from  it.  Public  credit 
was  to  a  nation,  what  private  credit  was 
to  an  individual ;  bat  let  it  be  recoUectied» 
how  a»Qcb»  during  the  war,  public  crpi^^ 
mu  jan^orled  by  tbe  IwiMkm^  vb# 
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had  cheerfully  euBtaiiied  the  burthens  im- 
posed upon  them — burthens  which  were 
the  more  heavy »  inasmuch  as.  in  addition 
to  the  taxes  they  paid   in  common  with 
other  classeiiy    there  were  various  local 
-rates  which  bore  exclnsi rely  upon  them. 
It  was  im{)0skible  they  could  continue 
to    sustain    those  burthens,    under    the 
diange  of  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred.     In  addition  to  the  depreciation 
of  prices  arising  from  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace*  they  had  to  encounter  the 
baneful  effects  of  what  was  called   Mr. 
PeePs  bill.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  ought  not  ultimately  to  return  to  a 
metallic  currency ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
period,  as  being  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
one,  at  which  that  bill  began  to  operate. 
It  certainly  greatly  added  to  the  dislri'ss. 
He  knew  many  instances  in  which  estates 
had  been  mortgaged,  under  then  existing 
circumstances  as  to  their  value,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  portions  for  younger 
children ;  and  the  effect,  under  the  change 
of  circumstances,  Ihot   had   taken  place 
was,  that  the  younger  children  took  all 
the  profits  of  the  estate,  and  nothing  was 
left  for  the  eldest  sons,  to  whom  it  was 
intended  the  estates  should  devolve.     His 
idea  was,  not  that  any  measure  should 
be  adopted  affecting  public  credit,  but 
that  the  burthens  now  falling  exclusively 
'  upon  the  landholders,  should  be  equally 
borne  by  the  other  classes  of  society.     A 
man  might  have  200,000/.  in  the  funds, 
and  might  pay  very  little  assessed  taxes 
or  poor-rates ;    whilst  he,    who  had  that 
capital  invested  in  land,    not  only  paid 
taxes  and  rates  himself,  but  all  his  tenants 
occupying  portions  of  his  land,  paid  also 
taxes  and  rates  for  every  part  of  it.     This 
he  considered  an  unfair  apportionment  of 
the  burthens  of  the  state,  and  one  which 
pressed    most   heavily    upon    the    land- 
holders,   and  threatened  extensive  ruin. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  43rd  Elizabeth  was,  that  per- 
sonal property,  as  well  as  land  and  houses, 
should  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rates.     He 
was  aware  that  there  was   considerable 
difficulty  in  assessing  personal  property 
to   the  poor-rate;    but,   under  the    cir- 
cumstances of  distress  in  which  the  landed 
interest  were  placed,  he  thought  this  dif- 
ficulty ought  to  be  encountered. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.] 
—The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved, 
that  the  committee  on  the'  law  regarding 
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murria^^cvt  should  have  permission  to  report 
from  time  to  time.  This  having  been 
agreed  to,  his  grace  presented  a  report 
from  the  committee,  recommending,  that 
until  an  ultimate  decision  could  be  cooie 
to,  a  short  bill  should  be  passed,  repaaling 
all  the  clauses  of  the  Marriage  act  of  last 
session,  relating  to  the  solemnization  of 
marriages.  The  report  having  1>een 
agreed  to,  his  grace  presented  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  report, 
stating  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
introduce  this  measure,  with  the  view  of 
allaying  a  very  unpleasant  excrteuient  ia 
the  public  mind  u}K)n  this  snbject,  and 
of  preventing  that  immorality  which 
might  arise  from  impediments  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Hie 
committee  would,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  come  to  a  determination  uiioii  the 
whole  subject ;  but  its  consideratioi 
would  unavoidably  take  up  some  time. 

Lord  Eiienborough  was  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  bill  presented 
by  the  right  reverend  prelate.  The  efietl 
of  it  would  be,  that  the  old  law  regarding 
marriages  would  be  restored,  with  th« 
exceptions  that  the  marriages  could  not 
be  annulled,  and  that  the  surrogates^ 
whose  power  of  granting  licences  was  * 
taken  away  by  the  act  of  last  sesaioo, 
would  still  not  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing such  licences.  In  all  other  respects 
the  old  law,  with  regard  to  the  solemoisa- 
tion  of  marriages,  would  be  restored. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Dispute  between  France  and 
Spain.] — ^The  Marquis  o^ Lansdoum  saidt 
that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  putUng 
some  questions  to  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  government,  relating 
to  foreign  affairs.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel  that  it  could  not  be  his  wish  to 
provoke  any  premature  discussion,  which 
might  by  possibility  interfere  with  any 
negociations  going  on  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  peace.  His  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  ground  •  of 
hope  that  was  stated  on  a  previous  night 
as  a  reason  for  not  entering  into  particu- 
lars still  existed ;  and  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  abstain  from  any  general  dia« 
cussion,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  in 
consequence  of  the  fortunate  concurrence 
of  opinion  manifested  by  both  bouses  of 
parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  When  he  considered  that  three 
weeks  had  ela{>«ed  since  the  meeting  of 
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parliameDt,  and  that  maiij  opportunities 
had  siuce  occurred  of  receiving  commu- 
nications from  the  Spani!»h  governinent, 
and  still  more  from  the  government  of 
France,  which,  by  tKe  threat  denounced 
ugainiH  Spain,  had  struck  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  he  was  anxious  to 
put  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  would 
be  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  persons;  | 
namely,  whether  that  hope,  whatever  the 
value  of  it  might  be,  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  western  Europe,  still  existed  in 
the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  or 
whether  any  exfiectation  at  all  was  enter- 
tained by  them,  that  peace  could  be  pre- 
served i  It  would  depend  upon  the 
answer  which  he  received,  whether  he 
would  put  another  question  or  not,  arising 
out  of  the  topic  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  on  the 
firit  day  the  subject  was  introduced,  he 
took  the  liberty,  in  answer  to  the  noble 
marquis,  of  explaining  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  as  far  as  he  conceived  to 
be  consistent  with  his  public  duty.     He 
had  then  stated,  that  the  door  was  not 
absolutely  closed  against  the  prospect  of 
peace,  and  had  deprecated  any  further 
discussion,  as  calculated  to  interfere  with 
'  the  exertions  which  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment were  making  towards  the  accom- 
plishment   of    so    desirable    an    object. 
Whatever    difference    of   opinion    might 
exist  upon  any  other  point,  there  was  but 
one  as  to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
general  peace.     He,  therefore,  must  again 
deprecate  any  further  discussion,  until  it 
was  evident  that  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
served.    He  had  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  special   circum- 
stances had  ariaen,  since  the  period  before 
alluded  to,  and  some  of  them  very  re- 
cently, which  made  him  more   adverse 
than  before  to  any  discussion  of  the  exists 
ing  differences  between  France  and  Spain. 
He  would   not  shrink  at  a  future  day 
from  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  majesty's  government  had  proceeded ; 
but,  as  they  all  looked  with  anxiety  to 
the  preservation  of  what  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  called  the    peace  of   western 
Europe,  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would 
be  induced  to  refrain  from  further  obser- 
vation ;   especially  when  he  stated,  that 
the    forbearance   which  parliament  had 
already  shown,  had  afforded  material  ad- 
vantages to  his  majesty's  government  id 
its  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
The  Marquis  of  Idmalown  said,  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  ministers  were 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility.  The 
observation,  that  the  forbearance  adopted- 
by  parliament,  had  afforded  advantage  to 
the  negociations  of  the  government,  must 
have  the  effect  of  closing  his  mouth,  as  to 
the  state  iu  which  those  negociations  at. 
present  stood ;  but  there  was  one  question 
that  he  felt  himself  justified  in  putting  to 
the  noble  earl,  and  to  which  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  objection.  It  was,  whe- 
ther, in  the  course  of  the  negociations 
which  preceded  the  recent  difference  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  any  engagement 
had  been  entered  into,  as  to  any  part 
which  this  country  might  take  in- the  re-, 
suit  of  a  contest  ?  In  short,  whether  this 
country  was  still  unshackled,  as  to  the 
course  which  she  might  feel  it  necessary, 
to  adopt,  supposing  a  war  between  France 
and  Spain  to  be  inevitable  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  answer  to 
that  question,  without  entering  into  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  policy  adopted  by  this 
government  for  a  considerable  period ; 
but  this  much  he  would  say  generally, 
that,  this  government  had  entered  into  no 
engagement  whatever,  nor  would  they 
feel  themselves  justified  in  doing  so, 
which  could  prevent  them  from  taking 
any  course  that  might  hereafter  appear 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  nation. 

Lord  Ellenborougk  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any  ques- 
tion, after  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
earl ;  but  he  could  not  entertain  anv  san- 
guine  views,  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
since  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France.. 
The  noble  earl  had  stated,  that  the  same 
desire  for  a  continuation  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain  which  was  felt  by  his 
majesty**  ministers,  was  also  felt  by  the 
noble  lords  who  generally  opposed  them. 
In  that  opinion  be  fully  agreed ;  and  he 
could  say  for  himself,  that  he  looked  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  prevention  of 
any  war,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
feeling.  But,  if  the  mediation  of  England 
was  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  in- 
ducing Spain  to  give  up  any  part  of  her 
constitutional  privileges,  we  were  as  guilty 
of  injustice,  as  the  allied  powers  them- 
selves ;  and  the  ministers,  if  they  bad  so 
committed  theniselves,  would  incur  a 
heavy  responsibility. 
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Foreign  Enlistment  BiLL.]~^ir  R. 
WilsoHi  in  rising  to  present  a  petition 
flrom  the  inhabitants  ol  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  begged  to  state  to 
the  House,  that  he  had  no  concern  what- 
ever in  originating  the  petition.  It  was 
a  spontaneous  act  of  men,  who  had  never 
been  backward  to  complain  of  whatever 
appeared  to  them  to  be  injurious  to 
national  honour  or  to  European  liberty. 
They  were  not  men  of  words,  but  would 
follow  up  what  they  said  by  actions. 
The  petition  pra^^ed,  that  the  Foreign  En- 
listment bill  might  be  repealed.  He 
would  not  enlarge  upon  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  But  he  could  not  avoid 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
decree  to  which  that  new  infringement 
of  mtemational  law  had  been  stigmatised, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced.  It 
had  been  so,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  by  those  brave  defenders  of 
their  country,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
aupport  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the 
best  interests  of  aian.  He  could  not  help 
congratulating  the  House  and  the  country 
upon  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  policy 
of  this  countrv,  and  be  hoped  that  those 
manly  and  liberal  professions  would  be 
amply  fulfilled.  At  the  present  most 
important  juncture,  it  would  require  both 
caution  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  this 
country;  and  he  would  add  that,  if  the 
obnoxious  measure  were  not  repealed,  it 
would  counteract,  in  no  smalt  degree, 
those  liberal  principles. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  begged  to  second  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  congratulate  the  House  and  the 
country  upon  the  first  step  which  had 
been  taken,  by  rescinding  the  orders  in 
council,  to  place  England  in  a  proper  light 
fn  the  eyes  of  Europe.  It  was  a  step 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
this  ^untry,  and  for  the  independence 
of  the  nations  of  the  continent.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  war  would  satisfy  the  present  infa- 
tuated government  o^  France.  He  was 
convinc^  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
tepealing  the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill, 
the  Alien  bill,  and  all  those  other  meanores 
which  had  tended  to -connect  this  country 
^ith  that  impious  league  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  had  been 
formed  against  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
When  the  Foreign  Enhttment  bill  was  pro- 
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posed  to  the  House,  the  late  noble  secre^ 
tary  for  foreign  affairs  had  stated,  that  i 
was  at  the  express  insti^tion  of  Old 
Spain.  What  reas^  then,  could  be 
more  powerful  in  favour  of  its  repeaU 
than  the  interests  of  that  same  Old  Spain? 
— What  could  be  more  just  than  to  listen 
again  to  the  representations  of  that  power* 
at  whose  request  thfs  measure  had  been 
adopted  }  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  hesitate  to  repeal  these  bills,  and  to 
show  the  Bourbons  of  France  the  deter* 
mination  this  country  had  taken.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  he  suffered 
the  opinion  to  escape  his  lips,  that  war  was 
inevitable.  There  was  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  get  into  a  war  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  coming  out  of  it  with  honour,  and 
without  committing  the  interests  of  the 
country,  was  too  formidable  not  to  be 
considered  with  alarm.  He  would  not 
say  one  word  that  might  seem  to  urge  so 
perilous  a  measure;  but  he  was  sure,  that 
if  ministers  were  driven  into  it,  they 
would  be  heartily  backed  by  the  whole 
country.  He  could  not  help  thanking 
the  ministers  for  the  prudence  thej  had 
hitherto  displaved  on  this  occasion.  They 
should  have  his  warmest  praise  (if  praise 
from  him  were  worth  having)  for  the 
conduct  they  had  hitherto  pursued.  He 
would  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
present,  and  not  the  late  ministry;  ibr 
if  the  same  language  had  been  mM  at 
Troppan  and  Lay  bach,  as  he  had  rcnton 
to  believe  had  been  held  at  Verona,  we 
should  not  now  have  been  placed  in  the 
emergency  of  having  to  choose  between 
the  consideration  of  those  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  beset  them  at  home,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  at 
large.  He  was  induced  to  mention  this 
subject  at  the  present  moment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vile  insinuations  contained 
in  a  production,  which,  in  other  times, 
would  have  been  called  a  treasorf 
pamphlet  He  knew,  however,  that  thn 
was  no  treasury  pamphlet :  it  was  called 
**  The  Crisis  of  Spain,''  and  presumed  to 
tell  the  people  of  England  to  be  afraid 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  France  might 
take.  And  for  what  reas^on  should  we 
be  afraid  of  France?  It  could  never 
be  forgotten,  that  we  had  beaten  Franee 
and  Frenchmen  before,  on  the  same 
ground  and  for  the  same  cause.  This 
notable  pamphlet  bid  us  also  tremble 
at  what  Austria  might  do.  What  had 
we  to  dread  from  Anttfta  f  .Ijet  Austria 
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look  to  herself;  for  if  England  did  but 
hold  up  her  finger,  all  Italy  would  be  in 
snns.  Austria,  indeed,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  deter  this  countrv  from 
pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which  was 
.  alike  oictuted  by  justice  and  sound 
policy. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,   that  the 
hoov  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  done  ministers  the  honour  to  com- 
pliment them  upou  their  conduct;   and, 
among  the  good  qualities  which  he  had 
attributed  to  them,  he  had  praised  them 
for  their  prudence.      He  felt   strongly, 
that  that  prudence  forbad,  at  the  present 
moment,  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  he  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing any  farther  discussion  on  a  point 
which  bad   originated  accidentally.     He 
should,    however,    act  unfairly  to    that 
government  of  which  he  was  so  recent  a 
member,  if  he  did  not  reject  any  praise 
which  was  bestowed  upon  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  by  whom  it  had  formerly 
been  composed.     He  was  compelled  in 
mere  justice  to  say,   that  upon   his  en- 
tering the  office  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  filly  he  found  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  were  acting,  reduced  into 
writmg;    and  this   state  paper    formed 
what  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  the 
political  cre^  of  the  ministers.    Upon 
the  execution  of  the  principles  there  laid 
down,  and  upon  that  alone,  was  founded 
any  claim  he  might  have  to  credit  from  the 
House.     With  r^pect  to  the  other  topics 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  House, 
he  felt  he  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  led  into  any  discussion   relating  to 
them.     Besides  the  general  reasons  which 
forbad    any    further   debate    while    the 
smallest  hope  remained  of   compassing 
that  pacific  result  in  which  the  interestd 
of  Europe  were  so  deeply  concerned,  there 
WiCre  some  material  circumstances  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  made  such  de- 
bete  particularly  inexpedient.     Before  he 
•at  down,  he  felt  compelled  to  say  that, 
in  pursuing  that  policy  for  which  the 
hen.  gentleman   had  eiven  them  credit, 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  aided  by 
the  forbearance— he  would  not  say  the 
unexpected  forbearance— of  the  House. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Navy  Estimates.]- The  report  of  the 

Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Navy  Ebti- 

mates  being  brought  up, 

^  Mr.  Hume  rose  to  notice  one  or  two 

curcuKattaoccs.    The  fif^l  nu,  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  government  with  respect  to  the 
promotions  in  the  navy  during  the  last 
year.     The  House,  he  thought,  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  amount  of  the  expense  which 
had  been  incurred,  by  the  number  of  offi- 
cers which  had  been  added.  He  found  that 
5,689  officers,  of  the  rank  of  lieutenants 
and   upwards,  were  receiving    half-pay, 
and  that  their  half-pay   and  allowances 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million.     He  did 
not  grudee  the  half-pay;  but  what  he 
contended  for  was,  that  ministers  were 
not  justified  in  the  additions  they  had 
made.     It  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of 
many  other  persons,  that  promotions  in 
the  navy  had   now  become  the  greatest 
means  of  patronage,  and  the  extension  of 
favour  to  individuals  connected  with  that 
House.     He  intended  to  move  for  a  return 
of  the  numbers  promoted  last  year ;  and 
he  should  then  show,  that  many  of  those 
persons  were  not  entitled,  by  their  ser- 
vices, to  the  situations  in  which  they  had 
been   placed.    The  consequence  of  this 
had  been,  that  many  old  and  deserving 
officers  had  been  passed  by,  who  had  bt- 
come  disgusted,  and  unwilling  to  serve  on 
any  future  occasion,  because  young  men 
of  family  or  political  interest  hacf  been 
placeii  over  them.    The  injurious  effect 
of  this  measure  was  apparent,  when  it  was 
recollected,  that  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  country  must  mainly  depend  upou 
the  sufficiency  of  its  marine.     The  returns 
would  show,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers 
in  this  respect,  had  been  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  professions  of  economy  from 
the  throne.     He  was  not  then  prepared  to 
move  upon  this  subject ;  but  if  it  should 
appear,  that  the  increase  of  the  half-pay 
and  allowances,  in  consequence  of  these 
promotions,  amounted  to  more  than  all 
the  reductions  in  the  civil  department,  he 
thought  the   House  must  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject :  780 
persons  had   been    promoted  since    the 
peace,     and    the    consequent    increase 
amounted    to    half   a    million    sterling. 
There  were,  last  year,  no  less  than  120 
promotions,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the  estimate, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  what  the  re- 
duction   really    was,    because    the  hon* 
baronet  (sir  J.  Osborn),  whom  he  did  not 
now  see  in  his  place,  had  stated,  that  cer- 
tain items  had  been  taken  from  the  amount 
of  t^e  estimate  this  year,  without  specify- 
ing   what    those  items  were.     Now,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  had  been  de- 
ducted from  the  estimnte*  ^nd  what  tlif 
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amount  of  that  deduction  had  been*  The 
fstimate  for  So^OOO  men  was,  he  observed, 
no  greater  than  the  estimate  for  20,000 
men  at  a  former  period.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  some  items  had  been  re- 
duced, which  might  occasion  the  differ* 
ence.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
state  to  the  House  what  items  had  been 
taken  ont  of  this  year's  estimate,  in  order 
that  they  might  clearly  perceive  how  it 
stood  with  reference  to  the  estimate  of 
last  vear.  As  to  the  luariue  service,  the 
knowledge  of  the  House  was  extremely 
imperfect.  He  wished  to  have  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  the  marines,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  annual  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  the  military  force. 

Sir  Cr.  illetk  said,  that  with  respect  to 
certain  promotions  to  which  thehon.  gen- 
tleman had  alluded,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation,  as 
the  hon*  member  intended  to  brine  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  by  a  specific  motion.  When  the 
hon.  member  made  that  motion,  the  ad- 
miralty would  be  prepared  to  show,  that 
they  were  perfectly  justified  in  the  course 
they  had  taken.  Those  promotions  were 
made  from  persons  belonging  to  the  class 
of  midshi pmen,  on  those  stations.  1  f  they 
were  not  so  made,  the  vessels  on  foreign 
stations  would  soon  be  without  officers. 
With  respect  to  the  Question  of  the  ma- 
rines, if  the  hon.  gentleman  showed  a  fair 
parliamentary  ground  for  requiring  the 
information  to  which  he  .had  alluded, 
proper  attention  would  be  paid  to  it;  but 
till  he  so  introduced  the  question,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  general  answer  could 
be  given  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  ob- 
served, that  alterations  had  been  made  in 
the  navy  estimates,  by  which  the  expense 
of  wear  and  tear,  &c.  had  been  reduced, 
but  that  some  neve  items  were  inserted  iu 
those  estimates*  The  House,  however, 
would  find,  that  though  the  present  es- 
timate exceeded  by  4,(M)0  men  the  esti- 
mate of  last  year,  yet  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  former,  as  compared  with  the 
latter,  of  220,000/.  That  saving  was 
made  under  the  head  of  victualling,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ships.  This  might 
he  accounted  for,  by  referring  to  the 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions 
»nd  timber,  and  also  the  redaction  of  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  dock-yards. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

Riot  at  the  Doblin  Theatre.] — 
Mr*  Brownlow  rose  to  move  for  a  series  of 
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papers  relative  to  certain  proceedingt 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  KingVbench,  in  Ireland.  As 
he  understood  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  their  production,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  preface  his  motion  with  any 
observations.  He  then  moved  for,  1 .  **  CSo-- 
pies  of  the  Committals  of  the  person* 
engaged  in  the  alleged  riot  and  conspiracy 
on  the  14th  of  last  December,  in  theDuth- 
lin  theatre.'*  2.  <«  Copies  of  the  Bills  ef 
Indictment,  alleging  a  riot  and  conspiracr 
to  riot,  which  were  preferred  to  the  grand 
jury  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  Ist  Jao« 
last,  and  the  fiiidingof  the  jury  thereon*" 
3.  **  A  Copy  of  the  Ex-officto  Information, 
on  the  same  subject,  filed  in  the  Court  ef 
KingVbench  by  his  majesty*s  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland." 

Mr.  Plankeit  said,  it  was,  he  presumed, 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  to  M» 
low  up  the  motion  for  the  productron  of 
those  papers  with  some  ulterior  proceed- 
ing, with  respect  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  court  of  King*s-bench,  Ireland,  and 
the  transactions  that  had  occurred  therer 
As  the  present  motion  was  merely  for  the 
production  of  papers,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  invite  any  debate  on  the  subject 
which  the  hon.  member  meant  to  bring 
before  the  House.  He  begged  leave  to 
express  his  extreme  satisfaction  on  find- 
ing  it  at  length  announced,  that  the 
question  would  be  specifically  broodil 
forward.  He  was  glad  that  it  was  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  woald 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  on  this,  as  he  did  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  perfect  propriety.  Bat  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  some  degree 
of  surprise,  that  it  had  devolved  on  nim 
to  bring  the  question  forward  ;  becsose^ 
when,  on  a  former  occasion,  nn  inqniiy 
was  made  relative  to  the  catholic  questiony^ 
a  right  hon.  baronet  was  so  eager  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  case,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  which 
had  been  asked,  that  he  could  not  help 
observing,  that  these  proceedings  were  on 
improper  course  of  proceeding.  When 
that  right  hon.  baronet,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  and  who  at 
one  period  had  filled  the  office  which  be 
(Mr.  P.)  now  held,  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  this  charge,  that  the  proceedings 
were  improper,  he  did  expect  that  the 
right  hon,  baronet  would  have  come  foi«i 
ward  himself  in  a  manly  manner,  and 
abided  by  the  charge  he  had  thought  fit 
to  make.    He  was  ready   to  meet   the 
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charge ;  and  he  could  not  but  express  his 
ctxpectation,  that  the  right  hon«  baronet 
would  come  forward  to  second  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  and  to 
substantiate  the  charge  which  he  had 
made.  The  transactions  in  the  court  of 
King^s^bench  involved  a  public  question 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  thing 
that  merely  related  to  himself.  He  hopecl, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
forward. 

Sir«/.  Stewart  t<aid,  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  to  make  any  direct  charge  oh  the 
occasion  alluded  to.  He  felt  himself  jus- 
tified in  ofierins  the  remark  which  had 
occasioned  the  observations  of  the  learned 

fentleman,  because  the  state  of  Ireland 
ad  been  referred  to  at  the  time;  and 
because,  he  was  convinced,  that  the  late 
proceedings  had  not  produced  a  good 
effect.  Qe  would  say,  in  the  face  of  that 
House  and  of  the  world,  that  those  pro- 
ceedings, if  not  absolutely  illegal,  were 
certainly  unconstitutional.  This  he  felt 
himself  com|)elled  to  state,  though  he 
entertained  the  most  friendly  regard  for 
the  learned  gentleman.  He  admitted  the 
great  talents  and  the  tried  worth  of  the 
learned  gentleman ;  but  no  private  con- 
sideration should  induce  him  to  shrink 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
«iigge8ted»  whether  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent, on  every  account,  not  to  press  the 
discussion  fiirther.  The  proposition  was, 
that  certain  documents  should  be  laid  on 
the  table.  No  objection  was  made  to  the 
production  of  those  documents.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  had,  however,  taken 
the  present  opportunity  to  state,  that  the 
acts  of  the  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  if 
not  ^  strictly  illegal,  were  highly  uncon- 
stitutional. Now,  he  did  not  thmk  it  was 
placing  the  House  in  a  fair  situation,  to 
call  on  them,'  thus  prematurely,  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  which  was  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  learned  gentleman,  to 
the  government  of  which  he  formed  a 
part,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  asked,  as  the  parties 
were  at  issue,  whether  it  was  absolutely 
uecessanr,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
to  wait  u>r  the  production  of  these  papers  ? 
If  it  was  not  necessary,  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  proceedings,  the  peace 
and  tranauillity  of  the  couhtry  bad  been 
disturbed,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
that  House  ought  to  be  sent  forth  as  soon 


as  possible.  Looking  to  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  either  party,  he  saw  little  pros- 
pect of  the  agitation  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed being  speedily  allayed.  In  his 
opinion,  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  in  favonr  of  postponing  this 
question,  contained  most  cogent  reasons 
for  bringing  it  forward.  The  character  of 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  character  of 
his  majesty's  government,  demanded  this 
inquiry.  But,  there  was  a  third  party, 
the  people  of  Ireland,  on  whose  behalf  he 
strenuously  called  for  that  investigation. 
Could  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
indictment  was  worded,  or  the  mode  in 
which  these  persons  were  tried,  at  all 
affect  the  decision  of  the  House  }  The 
question  to  be  discussed  was  merely  this^ 
whether,  after  a  bill  of  indictment  had 
been  ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  it  was 
proper  to  file  an  ex  officio  information 
against  the  parties? 

Mr.  Croker  said,  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
on  a  question  of  so  much  importance, 
pa})ers  should  not  be  nioved  for  on  the 
sudden,  and  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  person  could  deny  the  right  of  thut 
House  to  interfere  Avith  a  legal  proceed- 
ing, when  a  sufficient  ground  was  laid  ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
consonant  with  the  practice  of  parliament, 
and  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  cotin- 
try,  if  the  hon.  member  had  given  notice 
of  motion.  He  strongly  deprecated  any 
interference,  per  saltilimf  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  iustice. 

Mr.  Brownlow  said,  thut  before  he 
moved  for  these  documents,  he  had  been 
given  to  understand,  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  granting  them. 
He  would  submit  a  motion  to  the  House 
on  the  subject,  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  doubted  the  propriety 
of  the  mode  which  the  hon.  member  in- 
tended to  take.  If  the  hon.  member 
meant  to  found  on  these  papers  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the.  Irish  attorney-general,  he 
(Mr.  A.)  should  be  placed  in  a  very  great 
difficulty.  He  felt  that  there  was  not  any 
defect  or  illegality  in  the  exercise  of  this 
[M)wer.  It  was  not  asserted,  that  the 
attorney-general  had  done  what  he  was  not 
legally  entitled  to  do ;  but  that  he  had 
lent  himself  to  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding. If  that  were  the  case,  it  in- 
volved an  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place;  and, 
towards  such  an  inquiry  as  that,  the  hon. 
member  had  made  no  advance  whatever ; 
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for  he  had  not  laid  before  the  House  those 
facts  and  circumstances  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary they  should  know,  prior  to  their 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  censure  should 
be  passed  on  the  attorney-general •  There 
was  another  objection,  which  he  put  to 
the  candour  of  the  hon.  member.  Let 
the  opinions  on  the  catholic  qnestion  be 
what  they  might,  still  no  man  who  wished 
that  subject  to  be  fairly  and  temperately 
discussed,  could  wish  it  to  be  brought 
forward  until  the  other  was  disposed  of. 
His  firm  conviction  was,  that  this  pre- 
liminary question  should  first  be  discussed 
and  settleil. 

Mr.  Brotonlow  said,  he  intended  to 
submit  his  motion,  previous  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  catholic  questiou. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Irish  Yeomaney.]— Mr.  Hume  rose 
to  move  for  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  in  the  yeomanry  service  in  Ire- 
land, u  ho  received  pension's  in  the  nature 
of  reward  or  retired  allowances,  the  length 
of  their  respective  services,  the  dates  of  ap- 
pointments, &c.  It  appeared,  he  said, 
from  parliamentary  papers,  that  1,278/. 
was  paid  in  annual  pensions  to  brigadier^ 
majors  of  yeomanry  in  Ireland.  It  was 
new  to  him  to  hear  of  this  sort  of  half-pay 
for  yeomanry  officers.  In  referring  to  the 
Irish  accounts,  he  found  no  less  a  sum 
than  400,000/.  paid  in  retired  pensions 
and  salaries.  Now,  the  act  of  the  50th 
Geo.  3rd,  c.  3,  under  the  authority  of 
which  some  of  these  military  pensions 
were  granted,  expressly  declared  the 
nature  of  the  rank  entitled  to  them,  and 
yeomanry  brigade-majors  were  not  men- 
tioned ;  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  by 
what  law  such  grants  had  been  made, 

Mr.  Gaulbum  said,  he  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  production  of  the  infor- 
mation called  for.  With  respect  to  cer- 
tain individuals  to  whom  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  alluded  on  a  former  night,  he 
wished,  in  justice  to  the  parties,  to  give 
some  explanation.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
when  speaking  of  major  Collis,  had  said, 
•that  the  major  was  not  entitled  on  ac- 
count of  infirmities  (the  reason  assigned] 
to  the  allowance  which  he  received  ;  ana 
lie  gave  three  reasons  for  that  opinion : 
the  first  was,  that  the  major  was  not 
above  40  year*  of  age ;  the  second,  that 
he  had  serveil  but  a  limited  period  in  the 
yeomtory;  «nd  the  third,  -  that  that 
officer,  so  far  from  being  infirm,  was  in 
good  bodily  health.     These  facts  were 


not,  however,  correct.  In  the  first  place* 
a«  to  length  of  service,  he  had  joined  the 
army  in  the  year  1776,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  following  year.  AAer 
serving  45  years,  he  was  invalided  upon 
the  report  of  the  medical  physician,  that 
he  was  infirm  from  repeated  attacks  of 
the  gout,  that  he  had  a  liver  complaint, 
and  was  also  suffering  under  a  paralytic 
affection.  Surely  these  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  allowing  such  an  officer  a  re* 
tiring  allowance ! 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  case  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  just  stated,  was 
not  that  which  he  had  mentioned  on  a 
former  evening.  His  statement  was,  that 
major  Collis  had  been  pensioned  after  ten 
years'  service,  and  that  the  Irish  lawyers 
might  as  well  call  the  major  a  woman,  as 
a  person  entitled  to  the  pension,  accord* 
ing  to  the  military  regulations  recognised 
by  the  act  of  parliament.  It  waa  noC, 
however,  of  major  Collis,  but  of  major 
Bridgeman  that  he  had  spoken,  as  being 
a  person,  who,  though  retired  **  throagb 
infirmities,'*  was  as  hale  and  as  hearty  as 
himself  was,  and  only  45  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  the  explana- 
tion, in  either  way,  was  inaccurate. 
Major  Bridgeman  had  joined  the  Britisli 
service  in  South  Carolina,  so  far  -back  as 
the  year  1780 :  and  had  served  ten  years 
as  a  brigade-major  in  the  Irish  yeomanry; 
but,  even  after  this  length  of  serric^ 
there  was  the  most  positive  certification 
of  infirmities,  from  the  high  authority  of 
Dr.  Rennie,  of  Dublin,  Major  Bridge- 
man  had  fallen  from  his  horse  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
military  duty ;  and  had  many  years 
suffered  from  a  constitutional  deteiteina- 
tion  of  blood  to  his  head,  which  had  se- 
riously affected  his  health,  and  rendered 
his  retirement  necessary. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Colonial  Revenue  and  ExpEifDi- 
TURE.] — Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  situation  of  the  colonies  belongjnff  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  expense  of  their 
government.  He  understood  that  the 
opposition  which  had  been  offered  to  His 
motion  for  returns  connected  with  this 
subject  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
ministers  had  agreed  to  grant  them,  as 
far  as  was  practicable.    After  strong  re* 
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moiiatraacet,  He  had,  last  year,  succeeded 
ia  obtaining  luch  an  sicount  a>  cuuld  be 
tendered  of  the  expenditure,  jn  respect 
of  the  military  eitabllBliment  in  thime  co- 
lonies. By  an  abstract  of  the  actual  dis- 
bnraementi  of  the  eeveral  commiMBries 
upon  foreien  stations,  for  the  year  ending 
S&th  Dec.  1820,  and  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
eiclusive  of  the  revenues  collected  in  the 
several  coloniei,  it  appeared,  that  the  fol- 
lowing charges  were  incurred,  viz. ; — 

Canada 3d^T91  18    f 

Nora  9cotia  and  New  Biuns- 

«kk 181,35$    S  11 

Newfoundland 9,rai     7  S 

Bcnnuda 98,869  13  10 

Bahama  lalat^ T,eOi  IS  p 

^  Windward     and     Leeward 

Islands  and  Colonies  ....  3tS,109    9  0 

luDdes   1IJ,M1    9  0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ITr,D43  13  O 

Hauritiua «T,ST4  13  I 

HedhcRaiMDi 901,847    4  a 

Ofanltar 140,099    8  4 

Stna  L«oaa  and  Gambia  . .  0S,e9S  -  4  1 

Hdigoland   6,371    2  S 


1,829,898     I     6 
Tlie  levenne  collected  In  these 

colonies  amounted  to  : . . .  1,986,890    0    0 


Making  the  total  expense  ^3,456,148  I  6 
In  some  of  these  coloniesi  a  large  rerenne 
was  collected  by  the  local  goveinment, 
under  so  authority  directly  contmy  to 
the  spirit  of  the  British  cmstitution, 
which  said,  that  no  subject  should  be 
taxed  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
They  ought,  therefbre,  either  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hare  a  voice  in  the  maliiag 
laws  for  the  goveronient  of  their  own 
affiiirs,  01  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  House, 
By  the  accounts  which  the  government 
h«d  obtained  within  the  last  two  years,  it 
appeared,  that  the  sum  collected  by  the 
loco!  government  was  so  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  expensn  of  the  colonies, 
that,  aHer  nearly  the  whole  of  it  had  been 
laid  out  there,  they  required  large  re- 
mittances from  this  country.  Upon  re- 
fcrence  to  an  abstract  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Ceylon,  the  Hsuritius, 
Malta  and  Gozo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  amonnts 
of  their  revenue  and  expenditare  were  as 
follows,  during  the  years  specified,  vix  :— 

Ceylon,  1817 £.378,81*  £.4«,8]  8 

Mauritius,  1817    164,441      851,186 

MahaandGozt^  1818..  108,336  105,781 
GapBrfG«odHc9e>181*   116,116      11I!,0ST 


Feb.  23,  1823,  [<i50 

It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee  in  1817,  that  they  had  been 
aware  of  the  mismaaagement  of  this 
branch  nf  the  nstional  interests,  and  had 
called  upon  rainisterB  for  no  acconnt  of 
the  expenditure  of  each  of  the  colonies. 
They  then  leamt,  that  the  government 
was  not  in  possession  of  full  arcoants ; 
and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  their  report 
was  imperfect.  They,  however,  inserted 
in  it  a  recommendation,  that  steps  shonld 
be  taken  in  order  to  render  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  country  more  efficient 
towards  defrayin?  the  charge  of  their  own 
military  expenditure.  It  was  obvious, 
that  the  colonies,  inBtead  of  being  an  ad- 
dition to  the  strength  of  the  country,  in- 
creased its  weakness;  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  belter  able  to  cope  with  any 
contingency  which  might  arise,  if  those 
colonies  were  freed  from  their  allegiance, 
and  became  their  own  masters.  The 
commercial  sd  vantages  to  England  would 
be  still  the  same;  for  we  should  cohtioue 
to  be  the  principal  suppliers.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  America,  we  should 
have  to  defend  Canada,  and  the  distance 
to  which  we  should  have  to  send  supplies, 
would  give  fearfnl  oddsagaintt  ns  in  such 
a  contest;  while  the  expense  would  be 
five-fold  more  than  the  colony  was  worth. 
Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  drain  which  was  caused  by  the  colo- 
nies >  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been 
now  for  seventeen  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  government ;  and  he  was 
utterly  tarpri^ed  that  ithad  been  suffered 
to  continue  so  long  in  its  present  state. 
It  was  tinder  arbitrary  laws,  ruled  by  a 
military  governor,  and  subji-ct  to  the 
orders  of  the  colonial  secretary.  The 
only  code  which  they  had  was  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  was  tint  commonly 
called  the  Statnta  of  India.  They  had 
been  framed  at  Batavia  in  1715,  and 
having  been  agreed  npod  there,  their 
opetatian  was  transferred  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  this  colony  were  extremely  targe, 
and  called  for  the  especial  notice  of  pr- 
liament.  Amongst  the  items  from  which 
revenue  was  raised,  be  observed  some  that 
were  highly  productive,  ft  appeared, 
that  the  sale  of  wine-licences  produced  no 
less  than  IW.OOO  nx-dollan.  There  was 
one  point,  with  respect  to  which  gorem- 
ment  were  bound  to  interfere.  He  al- 
luded to  the  mismanagement  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  Cape.  By  the  immense 
issue  ef  peper  motiey,  the  cnnency  was 
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natioo  than  any  other  cause  whatever.  It 
would  have  been  incalculably  better  to 
have  at  once  reduced  the  standard,  than 
to  have  adopted  the  course  which  was  now 
working  to  much  mischief.  He  thought 
that  tome  amicable  adjustment  was  neces- 
sary throughout  the  country.  He  would 
not  agree,  liowever,  to  the  defrauding  of 
any  class.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  church 
and  funded  property  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. He  thought  that  the  clergyman 
had  as  good  a  right  to  his  tithe,  ana  the 
fundhoTder  to  his  dividend,  as  the  fir:it 
nobleman  had  to  his  estate.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that,  before  they  touched  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  every  sinecure  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  every  place  reduced 
as  low  as  possible. 

Captain  Mahtrlu^  as  one  of  the  small 
minority  who  hacl  held  up  their  hands 
against  the  petition,  wished  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  was  very  far  from  thinking 
any  general  adjustment  of  contracts  neces- 
sary. The  instances  of  real  suffering  from 
the  change  of  the  currency  were  compara- 
tively few ;  while  the  mischief  of  apy 
interference  with  contracts  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

Mr.  Ricardo  would  not  have  risen  upon 
this  occasion,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  bad 
not  declared,  that  he  wished  some  amic- 
able arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  that  part  of  the  country  vniich  was 
DOW  profiting  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
others,  might  be  made  to  bear  its  share  in 
the  burdens.  He  complained  that  the 
words  which  had  been  used  at  that  and 
at  other  public  meetings,  bad  been  vague 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  creditor. 
For  his  part,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
advantage  the  fundholder  had  gained. 
The  argument  appeared  to  him  to  be  made 
use  of  ratber  upon  the  principle,  that  by 
giving  your  adversary's  argument  a  bad 
name,  you  give  your  own  a  good  one. 
Upon  such  grounds  it  was  contended  that 
the  stockholder  had  met  with  nothing  but 
gain ;  but  those  who  had  attended  to  the 
question,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  If 
^only  that  which  the  fundholder  was  gain- 
ing DOW  upon  the  sums  which  he  had  lent 
after  the  depreciation,  was  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  then  there  would  no 
doubt  be  a  balance  in  his  favour;  but, 
this  view  of  the  question  would  be  most 
unfair.  It  would  be  stating  the  profit  on 
the  one  side,  without  the  corresponding 
loBs  on  the  other.  If  both  of  these  were 
to  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  stockholder  had  had  no- 


thing more  than  was  just ;  and  that  if  the 
interest  which  he  had  been  paid  in  depre- 
ciated currency,  upon  capital  which  when 
lent  had  not  been  depreciated,  were  to  be 
set  against  the  interest  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving in  undepreciated  currency  noWf 
upon  capital  which  when  lent  had  been 
depreciated,  then,  not  only  would  the  I09 
in  the  one  case  compensate  all  that^had 
been  hitherto  paid  in  the  other,  but  would 
actually  be  equal  to  a  perpetual  annuity 
to  that  annual  amount,  which  he  was  at 
present   receiving.     Mr.  Mushett,  of  his 
majesty's  mint,  than  whom  nobody   was 
better  able  to  understand  the  subject  him- 
self, or  to  afford  clear  views  of  it  to  othert, 
had,  in  a  very  luminous  publication,  de« 
monstrated  that  this  was  the  fact.     A  pa- 
rade was  made  in  the  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  of  the  800,000,000/.  of  debt 
which  had  been  lent  in  depreciated  cur^ 
rency,  and  the  vast  amount  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  interest  upon  it ;  but  it  was  Well 
known,  that  about  400,000,000/.  of  thb 
debt  was  borrowed  before  the  Bank  Re- 
striction bill  had  operated  any  deprecia- 
tion whatever;  and  another  hundred  mil* 
lions  had  been  lent  to  the  government  be- 
fore any  considerable  depreciation   had 
taken    place.       Hence   there   hud    been 
500,000,000/.  lent  to  the  public  in  capital 
which  was  not  depreciated.     Interest  in 
the  depreciated  currency  had  been  paid 
upon  this  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  loss 
arising  therefrom,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Mr.  Mushett,  was  allowing  simple 
interest,  about  27,000,000/. ;  or,  allowing 
compound  interest,  and  that  was  the  fair 
allowance,  about  12  or  Id  millions  more. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  whole  loss  wlucb 
the  stockholder  had  sustained,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  paid  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency  the  interest  on  the  sums 
borrowed,   previous  to  and  immediately 
following  1797,  was  about  forty  millions. 
— Haviuff  thus  stated  the  disadvantages 
to  the  old  public  creditor,  he  should  next 
state  what  was  the  calculation  of  the  same 
authority,  as  to  the  advantages  since  the 
depreciation  had  ceased,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  currency.     That  he  calculated  at 
two  millions  per  annum.     Compare  that 
with  the  previous  loss  of  forty  millions, 
and  by  converting  that  amount  into  per- 
petual annuity,  we  should  have  the  sum 
of  two  millions  a  year.     So  that  the  profit 
and  loss  would  be  found  to  balance  each 
other.    Taking,  therefore,  the  respective . 
interests  of  the  stockholder  and  the  payer 
of  taxes,  it  would  be  seen,  that  no  in- 
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jury  bad  occurred  to  either.  Whether 
hhi  opiwon-was  right  or  wrong,  at  to  the 
deprectatioo  that  existed  at  the  period  of 
the  ttlteratioQ  of  the  currency,  still,  on 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Mushett,  it  was 
erident,  that  to  the  public  creditor,  the 
profits  at  the  one  time,  though  greater, 
would  be  balanced  by  the  corresponding 
losses  at  the  other.  He  -stood  not  there 
to  defend  the  alterations  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  currency.  *  No  man  had  taken 
greater  pains  than  himself,  either  within  or 
without  that  House,  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  fixed  standard.  •  His  hon. 
friend  expressed  his  regret,  that  what  was 
called  an  amicable  acyustment  had  not 
taken  place  in  1819,  at  the  restoration  of 
the  standard.  Why,  then,  had  he  not 
proposed  it?  It  was  suggested  at  that 
period  by  a  noble  lord  (Folkestone),  in 
place  of  reverting  to  the  old  standard,  to 
alter  it  to  4/.  li.  being  the  amount  of  the 
variation  between  the  paper  and  the  price 
of  g^ld  at  that  time.  But,  supposing  that 
suggestion  to  have  been  adopter,  was  it  to 
be  argued,  that  a  loss  of  3  or  4  per  cent 
could  have  produced  all  those  distresses  to 
agriculture,  which  the  most  extravagant 
opposers  of  the  alteration  of  the  currency 
attributed  to  that  measure?  Theiropinions, 
eren  as  to  the  amount  of  the  depreciation, 
were  irreconcileable :  some  stated  it  at 
20  per  cent,  others  contended  it  was 
100 ;  while  the  most  extravagant  went  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  it  amounted  to 
300  per  cent.  Suppose,  however,  that  in 
place  of  reverting  to  the  ancient  standard, 
It  had  -been  increased  - 100  per  cent,  did 
they  think  no  evils  would  have  followed  ? 
Would  the  result,  after  doubling  the 
amount  of  all  the  taxes,  have  left  what 
now  existed-i-an  increasing  revenue  and  a 
thriving  trade  ?  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  renew  the  discussion  on  that  hackneyed 
topic,  Mr.  Peel's  bill ;  but,  as  such  a  va- 
riety of  contradictory  opinions  had  been 
given  on  its  effects,  he  would  state  what 
was  the  opinion  of  a  bank  director  on  its 
efficacy,  as  it  operated  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  been 
in  the  direction  for  two  years,  decidedly 
said,  that  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Bank, 
Mr.  Peers  bill  remained  a  dead  letter. 
It  had  neitlier  accelerated  nor  retarded 
payments  in  sjpecie ;  except  by  tlie  pay- 
ment of  ten  millions  of  excheqiler  mU  to 
the  Bank,  which  entblied  it  to  expend  that 
amount  in  the  purchase  of  bullion.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  rule  by  which 
the. bank  directors  generally  ndmrtted 
VOL.  VIII.  ^ 


they  ref^ulated  their  issues,  namely,  the 
application  for  discounts,  and  coupling 
with  that  the  low  rate  of  the  interest  of 
money,  the  circulation  would  have  been 
the  same,  and  consequently  the  distress  of 
agriculture  as  great,  even  if  that  bill  had 
never  passed. 

Lord  Folkestone^  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend,  wbether,  if  the 
standard  had  been  increased  even  to  the 
proportion  of  being  doubled,  the  country 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  witness 
the  phenomena  of  an  increasing  revenue 
and  a  thriving  trade— contended,  that 
there  existed  no  similarity  •  in  the  two 
cases.  -  He  should  first  beg  leave  to  doubt 
one  of  the  data  of  his  hob.  friend ;  namelyt 
the  existence  of  a  thriving  trade.  When, 
a  few  nights  past,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives for  London,  presented  thepetrtion 
of  the  city,  he  had  laid  considerable  stress 
on  the  stagnation  in  trade  that  existed. 
Another  hon.  member,  connected  with 
commerce,  the  very  night  of  the  financial 
discussion,  adverted  particularly  to  the 
distresses  of  a  very  important  branch  of  our 
commercial  relations— the  shipping  inte- 
rest. .  These  facts  were  not  easily  recon- 
cileable  with  a  thriving  trade.  With  re- 
spect to  the  suggestion  he  had  made,  in 
1819,  of  increasing  the  standard  to  4/.  li., 
he  confessed  that  now,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, he  was  convinced  that  that 
amount  of  increase  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  state  of  things.  That 
principle  was  limited  to  the  variation 
which  existed  between  paper  and  gold  at 
the  particular  period.  His  hon..  friend 
himself  then  argued  on  the  assumption, 
that  the 'amount  of  that  variance  did  not 
exc€^ed  5  per  cent.  And  here  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
not  been  perfectly  consistent  with  him- 
self; for  he  had  since  admitted,  that  the 
variance  was  as  great  as  10  per  cent.  He 
(lord  F.)  maintained,  however,  that  the 
depreciation  was  infinitely  greater^  The 
fallacy  that  ran  through  his  hon.  friendU 
argument  was  this,  that  he  took  into  his 
calcidation  only  the  comparative  depre- 
ciation that  at  the  time  existed  between 
paper  and  gold.  But  there  were  many 
causes  which  operated  to  produce  the" 
depreciation  of  gold  long  before  gofd  and 
paper  separated.  It  was  the  eflfeetof^'a 
depreiciated  paper  currency  to  take  gold; 
down  with  it;  until  at  length  it  refos^' 
to  bear  company  with  iwper.  Tbisit  efll^ct- 
would  take  place  under  any  circumtftailG^ 
where  a  depreciated  paper  exiited  ;•'  l>ut 
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tlwre  were  circvimttaGef  of  a  municipd 
UndBQcv  in  this  couotry»  th|it&d4itioii»Uy 
qyentw  to  lover  tht  value  of  gold,  Tbe 
peiwltiot  Iberetofl^r^  inflictad  on  the  melt* 
%fig  or  tbe  eyporUltioa  of  the  coiop  muit 
hayfe  tended  to  lower  the  iralue  of  the 
ffold  currency,  long  before  its  feparatioD 
foupa  the  paper,  aw  balbiv  ibe  gold  was 
enabled  to  find  itf  ova  level .  The  qhI- 
collation  of  Mr.  flfiiibett,  vbichovf  rjooked 
altogether  thjit  great  deprecialioii,  and 
vhi%  restricted  iteelf  to  the  variaace 
batv«eio  the  papar  and  the  pripa  of  gold, 
v|if  no(  founded  on  eorrect  ?if  v«.  Eren 
Mare  1797,  the  value  ^  the  gold  bad 
•offered  a  depreciation ;  m  nauet  ev^r  he 
tha  ai8f  whenever  there  aaistad  a  mixad 
curfency  of  paper  and  »pecieu  He  wae 
vrong  alfip  in  taa  epochs,  as  well  a»  in 
hi*  data*  Hi9  hon.  friead,  in  aenamiag 
t)m%  datat  confined  the  depra^iatiop 
within  iniproper  bouads*  a«  the  gpid  itself 
W^^  niu^h  more  depreciated  at  tt»a  time 
qf  the  aiteration  of  the  currency  Uvui  be 
bad  ftated,  Thaueh  he  (lord  F.)  eou- 
^id^red  it  axpediept  ta  raiie  tha  standard 
at  laaftt  four  per  cent  in  1B19,  be  fe<t 
WW  that  ha  had  euggevted  a  very  in* 
adf  qaate  repaedy • 
Aln  W0i§houu  aapweed  hi«  dieiocli* 

i)at}0K  to  prolong  the  dieeufwaPf  but  he 
QQvld  Wt  allow  the  opportunity  to  paee, 
Vitboiit  euhfuittiqg  to  the  can^idaratioii 
of  the  Douee,and  parti^olarly  to  the  hop. 

Satjemefi  who  ditputed  the  effi^cte  of 
^  eUeration  of  the  currency,  the  high 
and  eckaawledgad  eatharity  af  tbe  lata 
Mr.  Heqry  Th(»mtou,  aa  th^t  uu^iuprable 

<)iacu89ion  upaa  the  repart  of  the  bullion 
oomutittee,  on  tha  $t)i  of  May,  1811 : 
^iT-^'To  change  tba  standard  when  the 
piiper  h4s  b^en  long  depreciated,  ip  only 
to  etttablieb  and  perpetiiate  a  currapcy  of 
that  value  to  which  wa  already  are  aceas* 
toqied,  and  may  aUo  be  made  the  meaoe 
of  prepludiag  further  dapraa^ioB,  The 
yery  argument  of  ju^tiee,  after  a  aertaiq 
tjinf*  pasfftie  over  to  the  eida  of  deteriorgT 
tiftUt  )f  va  have  beeu  used  Iq  a  da^ 
piedfited  paper  fcr  ool^  two  ar  three 
ypanb  jpitira  it  oa  the  ude  of  ratnmiug 
ip  the  iiatacedaot  alwidard  K-but  if  ei|h|, 
tw,  or  evon  fifteen  ar  twenty  ve^rs,  haae 
Mwed  tinea  the  paper  fall,  then  it  majr 
be  deemed  unfair  to  rettaia  ^he  aneieat 
>rl4iie  of  the  cireulatiiig  me^^mn;  IPot 
Vaigaiat  «»iU  have  beea  vada,  and  leant 
Mpplied,  under  an  eapeetatiaa  af  the 
aantiauan{>e  of  ihe  eyittipg  dwpvaaiatian.'^ 
Mr.  S^Miwtr  abiervcd»  tbtt  tba  laeetiag 


at  which  the  praaeut  petition  wm  agrecdl 
to,  was  QumerouK,  and  that  it  bad  beea 
convaiied  by  the  high  fberiff;  but  be 
ditclaimed  all  the  impmationt  which  it 
cast  upon  that  Houia,  in  keepiog  up  ao 
exarbitant  expeuditnre,  and  an  eatmra-* 
gant  military  eHablishmentr  Ha  waa 
certain  that  the  petition  did  not  tpaak 
ihe  tentipaente  of  nineteen-^tweptietW  af 
the  freeholdert  of  Surrey.  lie  bdiaved 
that  each  a  reform  at  wat  oooteoiplateA 
io  the  petition  weald  be  any  thing  bat  a 
remedy  for  the  dittrettat  under  which  tber 
country  laboured ;  for,  if  corruptia* 
were  really  the  evil  which  aaitted,  that 
evil  would  become  a  thousand  tiinat  mora 
fi^rntidabla*  if  the  repreMntatioo  tliauld 
fall  iato  the  bendt  of  those  |>ereona  wha 
were  most  detirout  of  the  change, 

Mr.  Grty  Benn^i  agreed,  thai  the 
quettion  of  the  currency,  with  rafeiiMa 
to  the  exitting  agricultural  dietrett,  aoghl 
to  be  brought  forward  tpeoifically  in  ml 
House,  Hit  hoQ«  friend,  the  member  for 
Kisesp,  would,  before  thit,  have  tubaiitlHi 
bia  9iotioq  op  that  important  aul^eoti  if 
the  delieata  ttate  af  ait  health  Md  set 
prevented  bta».  Ha  would  uat  uoir  gv 
intp  that  qaettioa ;  bat  he  oouhl  ae* 
avoid  expretiiiog  hit  aetonithmeDt,  when 
he  heavd  hit  bfai.  friend  aetertiogt  tfam 
he  did  not  coatider  the  dittraea  wUili 
weighed  heavily  on  the  agricuUaritta^  ta 
have  ba«ii»  io  auy  ereat  degree,  piadacad 
by  tbe  cbau^e  in  the  currency.  Waa  it 
posaible,  when  the  currency  waa  miteil 
from  a  depredation  of  40  or  M  per  oeatp 
and  placed  at  par,  that  tuch  %  chaagw 
opuld  tahepl«ce»  without  having  a  qph** 
siderabla  fS^i  on  the  property  af  Iba 
country?  TrtPMcttant  which  bad  baoa 
Qtrriad  on  in  oaa  ourrencyr  were  saw  tia 
be  peid  ki  apotbar-FKlebtt  which  had  beaa 
contracted  under  a  depreciated  eonaiifyy 
were  now  to  be  paid  in  gold ;  and  yet»  t» 
bit  otter  attonithmeaty  hit  boo.  ftiaad 
arguedt  that  tuch  a  tranaxtioa  had  pnn 
duced  po  ill  effect.  He,  howavar,  waa 
prepared  to  show,  that  it  had  aparatad  a 
dapreoiatiop  af  not  laps  than  4C  per  atau 
But,  tuppawpg  it  (o  be  onljr  10  par  aepi, 
haw  aouW  hit  boa.  friend  give  hia  aataafi 
ta  a  megture  wkiah  impoted  a  tax  of  10 
per  caat  oa  arery  debtor ;  which  addad  Id 
par  (^eat  to  tbe  prapeKy  of  avavy  eniditot ; 
whiak  vaitcd  the  yaineaf  avei|r  placasuia*a 
salary  W  par  oeut ;  which  cava  aa  adf» 
dition  of  IQ  par  ceut  to  that  krga  claaa  at 
pertoat  vha  irare  craditoia  af  the  ats^ 
ftrom  tbe  king  w  tbe  thiooa  la  tkalawa^l 
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comtMe  m  the  connttj?  The  Honte 
hmdpnrt^itdedi'xffaevBiiixtymid  eonfidfitgly, 
iff  legftffcilicyg  on  thnto  rabject.  Tliey 
hegm  hj  tmppcfrtiog  the  neaMrre  pny* 
posed  by  Mr^  PUt  iff  1797 ;  they  had 
agfr«(d  to  ettry  MMMiire  whkfh  bi»  stic- 
cMi*f»  htfd  briMiglit  fufwtfpd  with  Mspeet 
to  the  enntfocf  r  «iv«i1r  m  1811^  thev 
««ine  to  that  flMfffiontble  ^Mrte^  by  wbiov 
%k€f  detfmtd  {O  t  v^ondcrfifl  WMom  of 
fWlMMMfit  t)  th«f  things  which  iw  the 
market  were  of  diflhicitt  tahi^  wene 
<q«Ql  iff  pttbfic  ostiomlMii'.  They  had 
otfif^ed  tofd  Kfog  of  hit  pwpoity :  tin) 
he  doabted  iiot^  that  the  hoe.  nteeibet  for 
Stttrey^  who  now  talked  so  fMliiigly  oboQ^ 
public  spolietioe,  gsR^  hio  OBsent  lo  the 
ffieditfre  wnder  wflScto  that  eomAscetioir 
weo  eflecte<^  wheir  {lorlrMneaf  deelaned; 
thiit  d€ln»  whwb  were  contracted  to  be 
paid  at  the  rwCe  of  IL  l#v  sfaonld  be  iSt^ 
eherved  at  the  tote  of  Hm,  PknrliMkMiif 
had  been  Ml  to  do  this  ifgnoranldy  and 
confidingly,  but  not  dvRboBOttly;  biyt, 
hwring  dbne  if,  they  oeg^to  look  hock 
to  thew%»rof  knowledge  aod  ittfomatkHi 
whieh  prevailed  when  they  legvsMod  otf 
thitf  otfhiect;  and,  whe»^  lAev  gaw  the 
overwhtttnMn|f  ditftiesa  elwcfft  thoc  want  of 
knowledge  mid  <»used,  they  ow|^  to 
take  into  th^r  lerioes  cons'tderetmi  ^e 
means  beat  calculated  to  remove  or  alle- 
visfe  the  esktrng  evih  FarKomenC  bad 
been  oaked  aepeatedly  to  take  this  swbjeet 
info  it9  49onaideratior».  Connaittae  aHer 
eomtiiftteehad-saft,  to  ianfOffe  rMoltorctteMf 
of  agVN  uttwrel  dSMress^  and  one  wooM 
aoppoae  k  to  be  alanoat  inifOisibley  thof 
8  qoestfou  of  aoeb  tiIas)  rmportaioce  aa  the 
effiMrr  prodaeed  bf  the  chaoges  which  had^ 
taken*  i^aee*  in  the  efffvency,  elMMild  wot 
bate  been  nade  the  aifkgect!  of  inveatigau 
tfon  by  aooie  one  of  those  conoiittees* 
Tbia  hod  not  been  done;  and  certainly  \t 
was  not  wundierfnt,  when  tlicy  cwnideredf 
tile  rapid  g wwtb  dT  f atelKgenee  fhioogh*' 
out  the  cnttntw^  afffwng'  from-  the  diaseoH** 
nation  of  thedebateo  of  that  nooae,  and 
the  pnMiention  of  books  out  of  if,  if  the 
peoplifr  Mt  H  neteatary  fa  dtocnaa  tbia 
<|«estion  at  pnbfic  me^itfga',  sinee  por^ 
faanent  refrned  to  entertarn  it.  lie, 
howerer,  did  not  know  a  worae  (disoe  fcv 
the  diaeusnoft  of  ancb  a  question  tlMn  n 
pnbMe  meeting.  It  onght  to  be  debated 
in  parliament  Ibt,  ifparftaaieivr  would 
not^  d^  ita  doty,  the  people  would  do 
them.  Certaiir  Iw^waa^  that  not  a  pubMe 
meetinw  wonid  rn*  fttftnre  be  hdd^nt  wbMi 
thia  aniiect  would  mt  be  trfien  into  eon* 


aideratfon.  Thougb  gentlemen  aiij^ 
acout  these  opimona,  and  load  those  whO" 
held  them  with  all  the  l»rd  namen  they 
eould  think  of,  still  he  wonM  prove,  evetf 
against  the  authority  of  lifr.  If  oshott,  thai 
the  awbatanUal  |natice  of  the  ease  fteted 
with  the  petitionera. 

Mr.  P4el  said,  be  did  not|iB#  todi^eaW 
the  qtte«fion<  df  the^orreney,  ibr  be  de>« 
pvecated  all  inddental  dc^ta  wpon  tha 
sohjeet^  more  eapecisAly  ao  a  nottct'  of 
nfotiam  had  been  gitien,  m^M^  would 
bring'  the  whole  qneatioii  under'  the  ccmh 
sfdieratioff  oftheHoaoe;  but,  If  boMmain^ 
ad  aHfl^g^ether  sAlewf,  he  fnight  be  supposed 
to  aci^uiesce  hi  stacementa^  the  validity  of 
which  he  could  ne«ier  aduitt.  How  wui 
it  poanbletoaupposethan,  whePihehmg 
demngement  wnicb  had  taken  place  ht 
the  cuiteucy,  its  value  could  bertistoyad 
by"  the  bilt  of  1819,  wicbout  partial  pv^ 
snvw  and  hfcooveiHence  ?  It  wsb  no  solkl 
ohjectinn  to  thia  meaeure,  that  snelv 
pi«8suve  waa  prc^ved  to  exisC;  1%  wan  w 
eonaaqoence  thait  could'  not  ba  avoided^ 
Before  lft19,  aa  for  as  the  fnndbolder  waa 
eoncemed,  n  gveat  part  of  die  debt  waa 
confmcted  in  a  depredated  carfcticy;  boil 
it  ah^old  not  be  forgnttaar  that  there  waa 
a  dktinet  enoetmeut  to  the  effect,  tbat  od 
the  arrival  of  peace  the  currency  s&owld 
be  restoredw  Diflbrent  ^ewo  off  polioy 
mrght  be  fairly  entertalinedat  difftrent  pe^* 
riods ;  iMfftaavely  at  alt  tiaie%  and  ac  all 
perioda^  eowty  and  iuatipae  waaa  the  aaaieit 
whatwaa*j«at  ii>  loll,  waa ^ust  in  M10| 
even  though  the  piaasum  mp  tbt  latcor 
yetar  w^iu*  tveaitar  tiiBU  m  the  fiMMO; 
¥nsat  wuB  we  raaalbtm  propoaed  tn  thn 
Houae  m  Milv  1^^  Bfiv  Hbrner?  why, 
that  payment  incaab  ahould.be  ranewod 
by  tbe  Bknk.  nut  withiui  un  monlila  aftet 
the  vatMoMixm  of  n  doinitiwet  treatjp  of 
pUMCJV  but  wMnw  two-  years  freui.  thai 
present  thnei  Wbenftwus  fbundknaoiu* 
aary  to  omot,  that  the  poumaut  of  pa»« 
nvisaory  notaa  hi  cash  aboolU'be  auapoudi* 
cd^  it  wus  not  in  aontaaaplation  ol  tbosa 
whu  pnOMd  the  act,  that  any  changouhould 
toka  plaee  in  the  vulua  of  prouiisaoTy 
notea;  and  that  was  what  the  Hnnae  daW 
duredin  Ho  raaelntio»  of  ISil.  At  tba 
pneaent  period,  tben^  would  it  be  juat,  to 
muke  any  dcduetbn  from  what  wu  wave 
bound  t6  ptff  the  publio  ciudltor,  onaet 
count  of  a  change  of  value?  Snebwut 
not  the  mleninan  of  purliaaient  when  it 
eontanpkMed  a  lutvm  to  cash  paymanta 
oia  tbeefent  uf  fMuae.  Fov  bnuud^  bo 
uMintadMd  emf  ophrfoD  ov  dM  aubfiut 
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which  he  had  advaDced  in  1 819.  He  still 
deprecated  a  partial  discussion,  but  he 
appealed  to  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try now  and  in  1819,  as  an  evidence  in 
support  of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Manck  said,  that  if,  as  was  assert- 
ed, the  old  restictrion  act  committed  a 
great  injustice  on  the  public  creditor,  it 
vas  no  less  true,  that  a  great  injustice  was 
now  inflicted  on  the  puolic  debtor.     Mr. 
Mushett's  tables,  it  should  be  observed, 
only  went  down  to  near  the  present  period ; 
but,  while  the  injustice  to  the  creditor 
only  operated  at  the  utmost  for  about 
twenty  years,  that  to  the  debtor  would, 
if  persisted  in  now,  affect  him  in  perpe- 
tuity.   Those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
opinion,  considered  the  question  as  only 
between   the'  creditor  and  debtor;  but 
there  was  another  class  distinct  from  both, 
whose  interests  were  most  seriously  affect- 
ed.    He  meant  heirs  at  law,  mortgagers, 
and  others  who  made  contracts  under »very 
diflerent  circumstances;  and  who,  if  the 
House  did  not  interfere,  must  be  stripped 
of  their  property,  and  consigned  to  abso- 
lute ruin.     A  very  serious  fallacy  existed 
relative  to  the  currency   up    to    1819, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  price  and  the  value  of  gold ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  when  the  price  was 
depreciated  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  the 
value  of  the  gold  itself  was  depreciated 
40  per  cent.    When  the  bill  passed,  the 
price  was  fixed  at  3/.  17#.  lOid.,  but  the 
value  of  the  metal  had  enhanced,  and 
went    on  *  enhancing  up  to  the   present 
period.    During  the  suspension  of  cash 
{Miyments,  the  value  of  gold  was  so  depre- 
ciated, that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
pf  the  world,  an  ounce  of  gold  only  re- 
presevted  the  value  of  one  quarter  of 
wheat.    He  would  ask,  at  what  period  of 
the  world,  in  what  chronieon  preiiosum 
did  it  occur,  that  an  ounce  of  gold  only 
represented,  and  was  ezchang^eable  for, 
a  quarter  of  wheat  ?    In  former  times,  as 
now,  the  ounce  represented  at  least  two 
Quarters;  but,  whatever  was  the  cause, 
tbere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efiect. 
It  was  certain  that  the  landed  proprie- 
tors must  reduce  their  rent  at  least  two- 
thirds.    Those  proprietors  now  received 
but  Of.  8^  where  they  formerly  received  a 
fiound ;  but,  as  debtors  to  the  exchequer, 
they  were  still  called  on  for  the  pound, 
while  they  received  but  the  Of .  8(/.     He 
threw  out  these  observations,  with  a  view 
of  aircounting  for  the  cause  oFtheunparal- 
Icl^   iliftress    which .  ovorwhelitted    the 
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productive  industry  of  the  country ;  and 
lie  was  convinced  that,  the  more  the 
House  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
they  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  apply 
a  just  and  equitable  remedy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  admitted,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  correct,  in  stating  that  he  (Mr» 
R.)  had  on  one  occasion  computed  the 
depreciation  at  5  per  cent,  and  that  be 
now  found  it  to  be  10  per  cent;.atill, 
he  was  not  in  error.  His  first  computation 
referred  to  a  payment  in  bullion ;  and  it 
would  have  been  correct  if  the  Bank  bad 
acted  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  that  bill : 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  got 
together  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  which 
they  coined  into  sovereigns,  and  tbeM  thcj 
came  down  to  the  House  to  procure  an 
act,  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  those 
sovereigns.  If  the  measure  of  which  he 
approved  had  been  acted  on,  the  depre- 
ciation would  have  been  but  5  per  cent; 
because  it  would  have  been  meaaured  by 
the  price  of  gold. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  had  auppoeed 
the  hon.  member  to  have  been  arguing 
with  reference  to  Mr.  PeePs  bill ;  bot  now 
he  discovered,  that  his  argument  retted  on 
a  measure  which  existed  only  in  his. own 
imagination. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Corn  Laws.] — Mr.  Whitmore  roae, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  Laws- 
relating  to  the  trade  in  Corn.  He  would, 
in  the  outset,  touch  upon  the  obj^ctioos 
which  he  understood  were  made  to  his 
introduction  of  the  subject  In  the  first 
instance,  it  was  objected,  that  the  discus- 
sion could  only  tend,  from  the  want  of 
practical  result,  to  increase  the  despond- 
ency already  so  extensively  felt.  He 
differed  entirely  from  those  who  started 
the  objection.  Though  there  should  be 
no  practical  result,  yet  he  was  convinced 
that  a  rational  discussion  would  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  dispelling  alarm, 
and  when  he  felt  that  the  law  was  the 
cause  of  the  distress  experienced,  and  the 
very  root  of  the  evil,  he  could  not  feel  that 
he  did  his  duty  if  he  neglected  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  With  reference  to  any  ob- 
jection as  to  the  time  of  discussion,  he 
would  say,  that  if  he  had  taken  a  right 
view  of  the  question,  no  time  could  be 
unpropitious  for  its  consideration ;  and  he 
should  think  the  present  time  well  adapted 
to  that  discussion;  for^  in  the  consideia* 
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tion  of  a  law  affecting  the  neceMjEHy  food 
of  the  people,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  any  debate  relative  to 
au  alteration  should  take  place,  when 
that  alteration  appeared  to  be  prospec- 
tive, and  when  the  passions  of  the  people 
not  being  excited,  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
prevailed,  which  was  most  favourable  to 
a  right  view  of  the  subject.  He  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
this  question,  he  had  felt  great  difficulty. 
It  was  one  of  vast  magnitude,  and  of 
complicated  interest,  but  he  trusted  he 
should  be  able,  without  occupying  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  to  place  his 
view  folly  before  them*.  He  considered, 
.that  the  main  feature  of  the  question 
affecting  the  agricultural  interests^  was 
the  principle  of  fluctuation ;  and  here  he 
felt  it  right  to  state,  that  he  wished  to 
keep  the  question  of  the  currency  as  se- 
parate as  possible  from  the  present,  that 
the  House  might  more  easiljr  form  a  ri^ht 
view  of  both.  He  would,  in  illustration 
of  bis  view,  suppose  tliat  a  law,  similar 
to  the  Corn  bill,  had  been  adopted  in 
Holland,  which  was  an  importing  country, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Suppose,  then^ 
•uch  a  law  in  Holland,  there  would  be 
high  prices  for  some  years — a  great  appro- 
pnation  of  capital  to  agriculture — poor 
soil  brought  into  cultivation — the  break- 
ing up  of  old  pastures.  Now,  supposing 
the  extent  of  territory  sufficient,  there 
would  at  length  be  in  average  years,  a 
produce  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country;  and  it  was  quite  obvious 
abundant  crops  would  give  considerably 
more  than  the  necessary  consumption. 
Tbe  superabundant  quantity  so  produced 
would  fall  back  on  the  market;  the 
pr9duce  would,  in  consequence,  fall  in 
price,  until  it  came  down  to  that  of  the 
corn  in  the  exporting  markets.  The 
result  would  be  very  considerable  distress 
-—destruction  of  capital— destruction  of 
•oil  on  account  of  the  abstraction  of 
manure—poor  land  forced  out  of  cultiva- 
tion—and, instead  of  abundance,  there 
would  be  in  two  or  three  years  a  positive 
defidency.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  such 
a  law  could  only  operate,  either  in  pro- 
ducing a  superabundance  and  glut,  which 
brought  ruin  to  the  farmer ;  or  a  great 
want,  which,  he  believed,  in  the  end 
would  be  as  injurious  to  the  farmer  as  to 
other  classes  of  the  community.  He  drew 
this  state  of  things  with  respect  to  Hol- 
land; and,  if  ttey  looked  to  England, 
they  would  find  that,  bom  the  similar 


character  of  the  state,  the  operation  of  the 
law    must  be  the  same.     England   had 
been,  as  to  agricultural  produce,  an  im- 
porting country,  as  well  as  Holland. .  Let 
them  look  to  tbe  year  1815,  the  one  sub- 
sequent to  the  war.    Hie  events  of  that 
year   were  acted  upon  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  war.    The  year  be- 
fore, the  crop  had  been-  poor,  and   the 
demand  very  great.     In  that  year,  au 
important  reaction  took  place.     In  that 
year  the  bill,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be   repealed,    was    passed.    There  were 
high  prices  ip  consequence  at  tbe  close  of 
1816,  and  they  continued  in  1817  and 
1818.    In  1817,  wheat  was  80  shillings 
a  quarter ;  in  the  beginning  of  1818  it  was 
84  shillings  a  quarter.     In  1810,  prices 
fell,  and    succeeding   good,  crops  kept 
them  down  •    That  of  1820  was  abundant, 
and  that  of  1821   was  a  good  average 
crop,  though  somewhat  injured  in  quality. 
This  abundantly  bore  out  the  analogy  of 
his  supposed  case  of  Holland  to  tlmt  of 
this  country. — He  was  now  about  to  open 
to  the  House  a  consideration  which  he 
thought  of  the  greatest  importance.    He 
had  long  lieen  persuaded  that  they  had 
arrived  at  that  period  when  the  low  prices 
had  reached  their  term,  and  when,  there- 
fore, they  were  bound  to  contemplate  a 
different  prospect — one  which,  if  not  pro- 
vidently viewed,  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger.     He  felt  tho- 
roughly persuaded,  that  the  consumption 
now  apparent,  and  arising  out  of  the  low 
price,    was    going  on  at  a   rate   which 
could  not  be  long  supported ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  foreign  speculation  was  in 
some   degree   at  a   stand  in    the    corn 
market ;  and,  if  they  looked  at  home,  tehy 
would  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  farmers  had  already  gone 
through  the  miller's  hands  in  course  of 
use,  and  that  the  remaining  store  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  farmers  was  considerably  less 
than  it  ought  to  be  at  this  season  of  the 
year.    He  bad  documents  to  establish  this 
fact,   and,   without  trespassing    on    tbe 
patience  of  the  House,  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  one  of  them,    in 
support  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.     It  was  a  letter  he 
had. recently,  received  from  a  man  of  great 
authority  in   matters  of  this  kind— JIfr. 
Crupper,  of  Liverpool ;  which  stated  that, 
although  they  roust  rely  a  great  deal  on 
general  prinaples  in  applying  Acta -con- 
nected with  the  extent  of  the  growth  and 
the  rate  of  coniumptinny  yet  thai  the 
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main  occorrencet  of  the  market  were 
clear,  and  c«iild  not  be  mbtaken ;  ond  the 
writer  went  on  to  state,  in  8urfe}'ing  the 
cropi  for  eeveral  jean;  first,  that  the 
erop  of  1820  was  abundant,  and  was  also 
attended  with  a  great  foreign  importation  ; 
that  in  18SI  the  crop,  thdngh  particularly 
wet,  was  still  an  average  produce,  while 
that  of  1822  was  something  below  an 
average  crop.  The  consumption  of  wheat 
in  '1821  showed  an  increase  of  7i  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre* 
^  ceding  year ;  but  the  increese  of  1822,  as 
compared  with  that  oi  1821,  was  an  ad- 
vance of  22  |»er  cent.  This  great  i  ncreese 
of  consumption  was  owing  to  the  advanced 
wages  of  the  mannfectnring  claiaet 
throughout  the  country ;  indeed,  in  some 
places,  the  improved  choice  of  food  had 
almost  cast  brown  bread,  previously  so 
much  ID  demand  amongi^  the  humbler 
classcta  out  of  use ;  and  he  knew  some 
friends,  who  in  their  neighbourhood  in 
the  country  were  unable  to  procure  it. 
In  Lancashire,  too,  the  oaten  cake,  so 
generally  used  by  the  people,  was  dis- 
appearing, and  a  better  sort  of  bread 
substituted  in  its  place.  In  this  way  the 
consumption  was  going  on  at  a  far  grcuter 
rate  than  the  growth ;  and  the  prospective 
difficnlty  was,  how  an  eventual  eupply 
was  obtainable,  if  matters  were  permitted 
to  rest  upon  their  present  footing.  In 
common  times,  perhaps,  there  would  be 
BO  necessity  for  adopting  some  prospective 
measure;  but  these  were  not  common 
times,  when  such  a  subject  could  beovep- 
.  looked.  It  was  material,  when  they  saw 
that  the  manufacturing  ckisees  were  using 
the  best  wheat,  and  laying  aside  the  infc^> 
rior  quality,  to  look  at  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  alteratioiK— >With 
respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  its  capacity  of  production,  he 
had  several  documents,  but  he  should 
merely  state  to  the  House  the  resuH  of 
tfie  informatfoir  whicb  they  centutned  ;* 
and  it  was,  that  a  very  great  deterioratioD 
of  soil  had  taken  place;  the  poor  hrmerw 
and  others,  and  particularly  in  Notting- 
hamshire, bring  unable  to  purchase  the 
necessary  manure  for  fer^zation.  In 
some  places,  this  led  to  a  falling  off  to  an 
extent  of  nearly  one-half,  in  others  ft  waa 
two-thirds,  ana  so  on,  at  various  dimi- 
nished rates.  Ume  fbmed  a  material  in^ 
gredient  in  manure,  and>  io  a  limework 
of  hit  ofwn,  be  bad  an  ep>portUBity  of 
knowpiBg  the  reduced  aiBmiat  of  safe. 
His  avmige  sale  for  teir years  wat42»061 
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bushels;  but.  in  1820,  it  was  80,331 
bushels;  in  1821  it  was  30,528;  and  in 
1822  it  was  onl^y  20,700.  Suppose  thm 
reduced  cultivation  were  accompanied  br 
a  bad  harvest,  who  could  look  at  tueii 
an  event  without  serious  alarm  ?  It  waa 
on  this  ground,  that  he  called  on  them 
to  previcle  in  time  a  remedial  meattii^. 
The  state  of  the  farmers  was  one  of  pro* 
greseive  ruin ;  and  yet  they  were  told,  tfacj 
had  a  protecting  price.  It  weald  m 
nearer  the  mark  to  call  it  a  destrnetive 
and  a  ruinous  price.  Before  he  adverted 
to  the  alteration  which  it  was  his  tnteiiCiMi 
to  propose  in  the  existing  law,  he  wnnid 
briefly  review  the  effects  of  the  preaent 
law,  politically  and  commercially  ccvsi* 
dered.  And  first,  with  regard  t«  ki 
political  tendency,  he  was  persuaded  tM 
nothing  could  be  more  calculated  io  aarb* 
ject  the  country  to  the  greatest  periL 
The  law  would  either  answer  the  pnrpeat 
for  which  it  was  fmmed,  or  it  wonUI  naf* 
If  it  did  not  answer  its  purpose,  H  waa 
contemptible  below  ridicule.  If  if  did 
answer  its  purpose,  in  wlmC  sitisatioa 
might  not  the  country  be  placed  hf  {fa 
operation  ?  The  effects  of  it  wevid  hi 
totally  at  varrence  with  all  that  hacf  been 
hitherto  considered  as  prectically  bene* 
ficial  in  the  country :  tbe^  would  be  at  ' 
variance  with  all  that  umon  of  imterefCi 
which  had  hitherto  con<titnted  the  sCieiiglli 
of  the  country :  they  would  be  at  variaaee 
with  all  that  feeling  which  had  hicfierto 
caused  the  aristocracy  of  this  coinrtty  Ca 
be  considered  as  the  frienda  ami  proCee* 
tors  of  the  other  classes  of  the  couim unity; 
In  vain  was  snch  an  attachment  as  that  til 
which  he  last  alluded,  looked  for  in  any 
other  country  than  in  England ;  an<f  eveir 
«rctim.t.De7br  which  it «»  endtag^ 
in  this  country,  also  em^HigeTed  the  pnbfit 
tranquillity.  With  regard  to  the  operatieu 
of  the  existing  law  upon  trade,  the  effieets 
of  it  must  be  m  the  highest  decree  inju- 
i  rious  to  those  manufactures  whi^  it  ought 
to  be  our  object  to  prom<ite ;  as  on  them 
so  materially  dcpen&td  our  strength  and 
prosperity.  Instead  of  earposing-  nranu- 
fectures  to  danger  so  immioeat,  every 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  our 
mairafitcturers  from  being  tciapfcd  to 
withdraw  their  capitals  to  other  connfrtce; 
and  thereby  to  dieprive  great  maasek  of  oirr 
population  of  employment.  Onr  fftat 
point  we  ought  to  take  wamitig  fVom  tfte 
fkte  of  other  nations,  once  opuleiif,  but 
now  the  abodiea  of  pavevty  and  .diatreaai 
Let  the  House  look  at  Itcdy  :^ 
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*t    Not  iir  removed  the  d«le. 

When  eonuDeroe  proudly  flourish^  through  the 

state: 
At  her  commuid  the  pehice  leam'd  to  rise, 
JMUB  the  loii«4Ut'o  ooluamt  tought  the  skiee : 
The  cMivie  giiovr'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm ; 
llie  pregnant  qnarry  (eem'd  with  human  form; 
Til],  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Oommeroe  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  nonglit  reeoainM  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  lowaa  unmami'd,  and  lords  witheuta  slave : 
And  late  the  nation  fkmnd*  with  fnutlefs  skill* 
Its  farmer  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill." 

TKe  «lt«fatioo  which  it  was  hifl  introtion 
tp  pffopoae  in  the  preeent  law»  was  to 
low^  tiie  import  price  2f.  %  jetur^  until 
it  came  down  to  €0$, ;  becauae  he  waa 
tborottgbly  panuadcd  that  ferei^o  corn 
could  not  be  brought*  iu  auy  cooatderable 
quantity,  iato  our  tiiarket8>  wheo  the 
price  was  90  Ipw  as  60s*  Encumbered  aa 
the  agriculturiatf  were  with  the  payooeut 
of  the  poor-rates,  be  certaioly  could  not 
aaj  that  be  waa  ao  advocate  for  a  free 
trade  iu  corn.  But  he  maiataiaed^  at  the 
aame  tiu)6f  that  it  was  altogether  inpoUtic 
and  HMafe  to  cootiaiie  the  duty  at  its 
|M«ae«l  anHMint,  It  would  be  by  no 
meana  politic,  or  eren  practicable,  tocoo^ 
tioue  tfia  high  duty,  when  com  sboold 
arrife  at  the  scarcity  price.  It  was  in- 
poiaible  that  foreign  com  could  be  pur-* 
chaatd  abroad  at  a  less  rate  than  38a.  If 
the  eacpease  of  freight*  the  profit  to  the 
merchant,  the  contingent  losaesy  &c.  were 
calculated,  it  would  be  evident,  that 
with  a  duty  of  I2|.,  foreign  coco  could 
uoi  be  brought  into  the  B^gUah  market 
under  60#*  AW  that  was  wanted  by  the 
counHy  was,  to  avoid  the  iojuriooa  fluc« 
tuatioas  that  had  of  late  yean  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  corn,  and  to  aecuie  what 
might  be  considered  as  a  &ir  level  )>nce«, 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  nuwing 
*^  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Cam  Laws." 

■  Mr.  Ciiftaearoae  to  condemn  the  un« 
wise  QQurse  which  the  hon«  member  had 
taken,  in  the  introduction  of  this  question. 
Be  should -not  feel  that  be  waa  doing 
juatice  to  the  memory  of  a  k^  atitomna 
(the  marquis. of  Lowdondimy),  if  he  did 
noil  declape  hia  oonvietion,  that  in  the 
littar  peiiod  of  hia  li£e»  that  individual 
had  dsna  aH  that  ho  eonU  dia^  Ibr  the 
protactian  of  ^ric^ura»  He  (Mr.  &) 
did  not  wish  for  gieal  protecting  priees» 
b«t  ht  wiahad  to  sea  eferr  acre  ef  land 
that  conU  be  madn  avaUaUe,  under  cdi«> 
tsaatioiu  Th^  had  been  told  tlwt  r&^ 
missiinn  of  taxation  woadd  effect  na  leUef 
tn  the  agricnltttinliiaiiemit ;  b«l,  fran  the 
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renussiou   already    effected,    agriculture 
bad,    in  fact,    experienced  tbe  greatest 
relief.    Under  the  present  taxes,  nothing 
short  of  an  almost  total  failure  of  tbe 
crops  could  again  bring  up  the  price  of 
corn  to  a  scale  which  would  keep  the 
ports  open*    The  hoc.  gentleman  should 
have  remembered,  that,  during  tlie  last 
twenty-two  years,  the  state  of  agncnltuxe 
in  Europe  had  changed  entirely.    It  had 
been  at  one  part  of  that  period  estimated 
by  Mr.  Rose  (a  gentleman  by  po  meana 
unacquainted  with  these  details),  that  in 
one  season,  all  Europe  together  could  not 
produce  sufficient  wheat  for  ai;t  weeks' 
consumption  of  England ;  naeM^y,  about 
1*SOO,000  qnartera.     Now,    however,   if 
the  ports  were  open,  such  would  be  the 
glut  of  this  produce,  that  at  least  double 
tbe  quantity  would  be  imported.      He 
thought  every   one   would    allow,   that 
the  general  deterioration  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  waa  great.     Mot  only  waa 
there  a  vast  deterioration  of  rents,  but  the 
ground    itsdf  had   become    immensely 
depreciated.     The  depieciatioa  of  soil, 
wbich  was  worth  in  1814  aa  22,  waa  so 
great,  that  it  was  now.  worth  oohr  1&;  and 
tbe  effect  of  tbia  upon  produce  had  beeoy 
to  make  a  difference^  upon  the  average 
year,  of  l,00a,CMM)  of  <|nartera,  or  abonft 
onei-half  of  what  we  imported  from  Ire«i 
land.    Though  he  by  no  meana  approfved 
of  tbe  law  aa  it  now  stood,  yet  he  mdievad 
it  to  be  the  best  whidi  we  could  have^ 
under  existing  circumstances.      All  he 
asked  for  was,  for  prices:  not  such  aa 
would  bear  heavily  on  the  maD«factnring» 
or  on  anv  ether  interest  in  the  country  ; 
but.  such  ea  would  enable  the  egricuU 
turista  to  share  in  tbe  general  prosperity? 
oftheconntry.  .  WImI uul been auffgestea 
by  tbe  hon.  gentlemen  would  effect  no 
sufficient  relief*    It  waa  im^^ooBible  that 
he  (Mr.  CJ)  should  not  r^ice  in  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  revenue ;  but 
evea  that  condition  bad  as  yet  efieeted  ne 
sufficient  ielie£     The  cheoceUor  of  the 
excheqner  had  infbnned  them,   that  be 
intended  to  take  off  2;00(MKMM^  ^  ^aea^ 
which  would  indkidb  ^  per  cedt  on  the 
iwassasd  taxea.    But»  would  that  veduo^ 
tion  ha.  m  sufficient  aelief  to  the  kndaA 
inteasst^    Cbnld  it  he  supposed  tiiat  the 
tended  interast,  wha  hod  heei»  oompeOaA 
to  giee  u|»  their  estafaliahments^  couU  re* 
aamatkan^Mfalgreotlnlradncliou^   Be 
did  hope^  thattbe  tight  hon.  gontlnne* 
would  take  off  mofe  than  l^MMMMOi; 
aUbenghitcopltnatkgfcukdithatthe 
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remiMioTi  of  that  sum  would  extend  a 
great  relief  to  the  country  in  general. 
The  taxes  yet  to  be  remitted  should  be 
those  which  bore  on  the  poor;  for  tlien 
the  employment  at  low  wag^  would  be  a 
lesser  evil  than  at  present.      He  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
duties  on  candid,   on  soap,   and  a  few 
others,  which  materially -preratKi  upon  the 
cottaffers.-    But,  what  should  be  done  of 
all  other  things  was,  to  take  oflf  the  malt^ 
duty.    That  was  a  matter  which  deeply 
affected,  not  merely  the  health,  but  the 
morals  of  the  people.    On  every  principle 
of  morality  and  of  domestic  policy,    he 
should  like  again  to  see  the  time,  when 
the  poor  cottager  would  be  enabled  to  brew 
his  own  beer — a  beverage  not  more  essen- 
tial to  his  comfort  and  his  strength,  than 
to  his  happiness  and   well-being.      Let 
those  who  could  remember  the  times  in 
which  this  class  drank  malt  liquors  only, 
contrnst  their  condition   at  that   period 
with  their  present  appearance  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  mischievous  effects  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  as  the  habitual  drink  of  the 
poor  labourer,  would  be  roost  apparent. 
He  was  one  of  those,  roost  undoubtedly, 
who  would  wish  that  a  single  quarter  of 
foreign  corn  might  never  be  imported  into 
this  countrjr*    The  fact  was,  that  during 
a  long  stnes  of  years,   there  never  had 
been  a  period  at  which  this  country  was 
labouring  under  any  thing  like  a  real,  an 
actual  scarcity :  and  the  proof  was,  that 
when  the  ports  were  opened,   the  glut, 
although  the  importation  lasted  for  only  a 
fortnight,  was  enormous.     He  was  rather 
for  the  existing  law,  than  for  the  adoption 
of  any  alteration  in  it  at  present;  and,  on 
these  grounds,  he  should  certainly  oppose 
the  hou.  member's  motion,  though  he  did 
hope,  that  that  hon,  gentleman,  looking 
to   what  appeared   to   be   the   manifest 
sense  and   opinion  of  the  House   upon 
the   subject,   would   himself  consent    to 
withdraw  it.      The  greatest  of  the  evils 
that  now  depressed  agriculture,  was  the 
number  of  our  poor :  and  nothing  would 
tend  so  much  to  reduce  that  number,  as 
to  remit  the  taxes  which  bore  most  heavily 
on  the  lowest  classes  of  the  labouring 
community.  <  This  to  him  appeared  the 
surest  means  of  re-establishing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.'    If  .the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  only  meant  to  take  off 
this  portion   of  the  assessed  taxes,    he 
would  do  little  or  nothing  towards  eject- 
ing this  particular  object.     If  he  (Mr.  C.) 
were  called  upon  to  state  his  own  view  of 
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the  further  measures  of  relief,  which  it' 
was  expedient  to  adopt,  he  would  say, 
**  Take  off  the  candle-tax,  which  is  one 
of  10#.  yearly  to  every  poor  man  in  the 
country.    Then,  instead  of  the  cottmger*e 
being    compelled    to  give    7(f.   for    his 
candles,  he  would  {wy  only  3|(f.  for  the 
pound.    Take  off,  aUo,  tlie  tax  from  the 
windows  of  his  cottage.     It  should  be 
entirely  remitted  to  every  cottage  of  a 
rental  under  5/. ;  and  this  measure  woul4' 
relieve  almost  every  labouring  cottager. 
Then  take  off  the  remaining  tax  on  melt. 
The  taxation   on  the  preceding  articles 
would  amount  to  about  18^.,  and  adding 
the  malt,  you  would  cause  so  material  a 
reduction,  that  the  effect  would  soon  be 
to  call  into  cultivation  millions  of  notr 
unprofitable   acres.'*     Whatever    claims 
this  great  interest  might  seem  to  have  on 
public  or  private  debt,  by  reason  of  the 
alteration  that  had  taken   place  in  the 
standard  of  our  currency,  and  the  conse» 
quent  value  of  money,  he  would  be  the- 
last  man''  in  the  world  to  propose  gCHng 
back  to  our  former  state,    in  regard  Co> 
that  subject.    To  disturb  its  present  ooo* 
dition,  would  be,  probably,  more  fraught 
with  mischiefs,  than  any  plan  that  could 
now  be  devised  with  a  view  to  its  altera* 
Uon  would  be  likely  to  have  any  bene-' 
ficial  effect.     He  did,  however,  call  upon' 
those  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was,  to  con- 
sider  most  attentively,    matters  of  this- 
description  ;    to  watcn  narrowly  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  times,   and  to  ad* 
minister  some  remedy  for  the  intolerable 
distresses  of  the  agricultural  interest  be-* 
fore  it  should  he  vet  too  late.     Unlets 
they  did  this,   they  would -compel  the 
country  to  call  for  any  thing  which  would 
afford  them  relief.     What  was  it  which 
induced   the  freeholders  of    Norfolk   to' 
adopt  the  late  petition?     Was  it  the  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
proposed  ?     Most  certainly  not.     It  was 
adopted   because  of  the  severe  pressure- 
under  which  the  people  laboured.     And 
they  might  depend  upon  it,   that  unless 
some  relief  was  afforded  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  table  of  that  House  would 
be  crowded  with  similar  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.     The  funded  pro-* 
perty  was  as  well  able  as  any  other  to; 
bear  its  share  of  taxation.    This  had  been 
decided  by  a  court  of  law,  so  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  George  the  1st,  and  it  obly' 
requited  the  explanation  and  arrangemeoV' 
of  some  local  difficulties  which  at  present- 
existed.     He  hoped  that  those  diffipulties' 
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would  be  removed,  and  that  funded  pro- 
|)erty  would  be  mude  to  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  in  the 
shape  of  taxes*  By  doing  this,  and  by 
enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  thev 
might  avert  the  necessity  of  an  act  which 
l)e  at  present  considered  as  unjust;  but 
which,  in  the  absence  of  retrenchment 
and  reduction,  would  be,  in  a  few  years, 
called  for  by  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Benettf  of  Wilts,  said,  he  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  country  to  continue  the  law  in 
question,  as  it  at  present  existed,  than  to 
disturb  it,  by  acceding  to  the  motion. 
iPart  of  the  principle  of  that  law  was  to 
give  a  bounty  on  the  exportation,  as  well 
as  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  importation,  of 
corn.  In  this,  also,  he  concurred ;  and, 
indeed,  that  great  authority,  Adam 
Smith,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
*'  that  any  country  which  depended  on 
another  for  any  portion  of  its  food,  or 
actual  subsistence,  could  be  said  to  have 
no  other  than  an  ephemeral  existence ;" 
and  Mr*  Malthus  had  advanced  the  same 
position,  in  almost  the  same  words.  He 
would  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
the  result  of  some  very  careful  calcula^ 
tions  which  he  had  made  in  relation  to  the 
subject  before  the  House*  In  the  first 
place,  there  had  been  a  great  cessation, 
or  Auction  of  cultivation,  since  1815, 
The  income  on  taxes  raised  on  the  land  in 
that  ^ear  was  fixed  at  43,000,000/. ;  but 
tliat  income  had  since  become  gpreatly  re- 
duced. The  amount  of  taxation  upon  the 
cultivated  land  was  then  at  58  per  cent. 
Suppose  that  rents  bad  subsequently  been 
reduced — say  9/.  per  cent  only — ^that 
would  bring  the  amount  of  taxation,  in 
fact,  to  67  per  cent.  His  next  object 
was  to  show  what  had  already  been  done, 
and  what  might  yet  be  effected,  in  the 
reduction  or  this  taxation.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  the  hon.  member  could  be,  for 
low  prices.  He  considered,  that  they 
should  be  as  low  in  this  country  as  in  any 
other  in  Europe :  but  to  make  them  so,  it 
v^as  first  necessary  to  keep  as  low  as  pos- 
sible the  price  of  cultivation ;  and  that 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  which  affected  it.  Taking, 
then,  the  total  amount  of  taxation  on  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  this  country  to  be 
67  per  cent,  he  came  to  the  consideration 
of  what  portion  of  this  amount  had  been 
reduced.    They  had  done  away  with  the 
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tenant's  property-tax,  and,  that  amounted 
to  about  7j  per  cent.  They  had  next  re- 
duced the  agricultural  horse  tax,  which 
amounted  to  U  per  cent.  This  last  item 
was  by  many  persons  reckoned  as  a  trivial 
one;  but  he  maintained,  that  every  one 
per  cent  which  gentlemen  could  succeed 
in  inducing  government  to  take  off  from 
these  taxes,  was  se  much  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  agriculturists.  The  farmer 
would,  by-and-by,  right  himself:  but 
the  rent  was,  in  effect,  only  the  balance 
between  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the 
price  of  produce.  A  reduction  was  next 
made  on  the  malt-tax,  amounting,  on  the 
farmer's  home  consumption,  to  about  li 
per  cent.  But  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction, owing  to  the  price  which  barley 
had  of  late  years  sustained.  The  relative 
price  of  barley  to  wheat  in  the  last  year, 
had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-third.  In  the  present  year,  barley 
had  been  fetching  30«.  per  quarter,  when 
the  sack  of  wheat  had  been  at  20#.  only. 
Here,  consequently,  was  an  increase  of 
barley  price  above  wheat  of  105.  This  in- 
crease had  been  partly  occasioned  by  the 
recent  deficient  crop  of  barley ;  but 
chiefly,  perhaps,  by  its  increiised  con- 
sumption. On  this  article,  therefore, 
the  further  reduction  might  be  assumed 
at  2^  per  cent,  this  being  equivalent  to  a 
total  reduction  on  the  malt  tax  of  4  per 
cent.  He  would  now  speak  of  a  tax  more 
important  in  its  nature  and  operation, 
than  any  other  of  which  he  had  spoken  ; 
he  meant  the  salt  tax.  This  was  what 
might  be  called  an  indirect  tax,  but  it 
bore  upon  almost  ever}'  article  of  property 
which  a  farmer  had;  it  bore  upon  the 
price  of  his  manure,  the  price  of  his 
harness,  and  so  forth.  Now,  the  reduc- 
tion on  this  duty,  taken  at  the  lowest 
rate,  was  equivalent  to  7/.  per  cent  on 
dairy  land,  and  on  arable,  it  might 
be  aoout  3/.  percent ;  yielding  altogether 
10/.  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  fair  average 
of  the  reduction  would  be,  on  land  gene- 
rally, 5/.  per  cent :  making  a  reduction 
altogether  of  18  per  cent  upon  the  rental, 
arising  out  of  the  reductions  effected  in 
taxation  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
This  showed  what  beneficial  effects  were 
to  be  derived  from  persevering  in  a  re- 
duction of  taxation.  To  prove  that  the 
depreciation  of  prices  did  not  arise  from 
an  importation  of  corn,  he  observed  that, 
for  64  years  of  the  last  century,  wheat 
was  at  32f.  At  that  period,  our  exports 
of  com  exceeded  our  imports ;  there  being 
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a  duty  on  the  one  and  a  bounty  on  the 
other.    In  17939    when  our  imports  in- 
creased, wheat  rose  to  455.  per  quarter. 
Here  was  a  rise  of  135.  per  quarter,  not- 
withstanding the  import  of  the  commodity 
had  increased*    The  great  pressure  under 
which  agriculture  laboured,  was  the  im- 
mense   taxation  with  which   they    were 
borne  down  ;  in  addition  to  thitt,  they  had 
the  charge  of  the  poor-rates.    The  price 
of  labour  had  fallen  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  wheat,  so  that 
the  burthens  of  the  farmer  increased  as 
bis   resources  diminished.      The   farmer 
might  receive  a  certain  extent  of  relief 
from  the  eflect  of  low  prices,  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  rent,  but  he  could  receive  no 
relief  from  the  injuries  sustained  in  con- 
■  sequence  of  the  late  alteration  in  the  cur- 
rency, except  through  the  interference  of 
that  House,     He  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
improperly  with  the  right  of  the  fund- 
holder,  but  he  contended,  that  the  land- 
holder was  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
against  ruin  and  beggary,  as  the  fund- 
holder  could  be.     But,  he  repeated,  that 
the   only  protection,    the  only  effectual 
relief  to  be  afforded  to  either,  must  be  by 
means   of  a  reduction  of  taxation,    not 
only  directly  but  indirectly.  Many  gentle- 
men imagined  that  they  would  directly 
derive  great  advantages  from  a  reduction 
of  certain  taxes,  while  they  overlooked 
the  much  greater  advantages  to  be  derived 
indirectly  from  a  reduction  of   others. 
One  gentleman  might  say,  "  Oh,  I  shall 
save  30/.  by  a  reduction  of  the  window 
tax,   whereas  my  housekeeper  tells  me, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  would  not 
make  a  difference  of  more  than  5/.  or  10/. 
a  year."     Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
salt  tax,  if  reduced,  would  make,  directly 
and  indirectly,  a  saving  of  from  600/.  to 
800/.  to  that  "^individual.     He  hoped  mi- 
niste>s  would  see  the  necessity  of  repealing 
the  taxes  upon  leather,  tallow,  and  beer, 
particularly  the  latter.     He  was  convinced 
that    the    repeal   of    those  taxes   which 
pressed  upon  the  labouring  classes  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest 
than  any  other   measure  of   reduction. 
Bad  as  he  conceived  the  existing  com  law 
'to  be  in  principle,  yet  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  change  it,  unless  he  saw  that  it 
would  be  succeeded  by  one  of  a  sounder 
principle;  which  he  did  not  think  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  he  gave  the  hon. 
member  for  Brideenorth  credit  for  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  bring 
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forward  the  present  motion,  although  be 
felt  himself  compelled  to  differ  from  most 
of'  the  arguments  which  the  hon.  member 
had  used.  The  difference  of  opinion  whicb 
seemed  to  prevail  with   respect   to  tbe 
cause  of  the  agricultural  distress  was  veiy 
remarkable.     A  few  days  ago  they  were 
told  that  the  distress  arose  from  a  surfeit; 
they  were  now  told,  that  they  were  threat- 
ened   with    starvation ;    so    that,   unless 
something    extraordinary  was    done*  be 
feared  the  countr}'  ran  a  great   risk  *of 
dying  of  the  doctor.    The  hon.  member 
might  suppose,  that  because  he  opposed 
this  motion  he  had  a  hankering  after  the 
corn  laws,  and  the  high  prices  which  it 
was  once  supposed  they  would   insure. 
He  neither  thought  that  a  return  to  thoK 
prices  was  practicable,  or  desirable,     la 
a  conversation  he  had  formerly  had  with 
the  present  presidept  of   the   bosutl  «f 
trade,  who  had  said  he  would  give  thefiu^ 
mers  an  average  of  64  #.  a  quarter  for  the 
next  ten   years,  he   (Mr.  W.)   had  said, 
**  make  that  clear  to  us,  and  we  shall  haft 
no  ground  of  complaint.*'    This  bargain 
he  was  willing  to  renew  now,  and  to  give 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  last  Monday's 
market  to  start  with.     The  hon.  mover 
had  argued,  that,  in  an  importing  coon- 
try,  the  fluctuations  of  price  would  be  in- 
considerable ;  but  it  was  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  years  from  1702  to  1805»  wUch 
had  been  great  importing  years,  had.  been 
years  of  the  greatest  fluctuation.     TKe 
fluctuations,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  perceiving  during  the  war,  were,iiH 
deed,  attributed  to  the  Berlin  and  BGlin 
decrees ;  but  these  decrees  did  not  come 
into  operation  before  1807.     At  all  tioiei 
had  there  been  great  fluctuations  in  tbe 
price  of  corn;    long  before  the  present 
corn  laws  existed.      The  Eton  Register 
showed    remarkable    instances    of  thcie 
fluctuations :     for    example :    In    1597, 
wheat  was  3/.  9s.  6d.  a  quarter ;  in  lOOS, 
it  was  1/.  9^.  4d. ;  in  1648,  it  was  4/L5f.; 
in  1654,  it  was  1/.  6$.;  in  1706,  1/.  Of.; 
in  1709,  it  was  3/.  18j.  6d.     He  (Mr.  V.) 
had  been  much  misrepresented,  as  haViii^ 
disparaged  the  talents  of  the  right  boa. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson),  tbe  author  of 
the  report  of  1821 ;   but,  he  had  voted 
ajg;ain8t  that   report    on   account  of  its 
silence  as  to  the  peculiar  burthens  that 
pressed  upon  agriculture,  and  the  super' 
ncial  view  which  was  taken  of  the  car* 
rency  question ;  of  the  effects  of  which  he 
formed  perhaps  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
— The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  argike. 
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that  atiy  calculations  as  to  the  price  at 
which  corn  could  be  imported  must  be 
fallacious,  and  that  the  hon.  mover  had 
estimated  it  much  too  high.  Mr.  Claude 
Scott,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee in  1814,  had  stated,  that  previously 
to  the  war,  great  quantities  of  com  were 
accumulating  for  exportation  in  Flanders 
and  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  price  was  go- 
terned  by  the  demand.  He  stated  also, 
that  in  1789,  he  had  purchased  large 
quantities  abroad  for  the  government,  to 
be  delivered  here  at  40#.  a  quarter.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Solly's  evidence  indeed,  on 
the  average  of  49  years,  from  1770  to 
1819,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  had 
been  45#.  The  natural  average  Mr. 
Solly  considered  to  be  35^.,  and  that  the 
demand  in  England  would  raise  it  to  &O5., 
and  that  at  that  price  only  700,000  quar- 
ters could  be  produced  for  exportation. 
In  the  opinion  even  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington,  all  their  calculations 
must  be  fallacious ;  as  the  effect  of  price 
upon  quantity  would  depend  upon  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  HuskisMon  said,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  so  pointedly  alluded  to,  he  should 
not  have  interposed  to  prevent  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate,  which  the  House 
seemed  anxious  to  arrive  at.  He  had 
never  complained  of  any  remarks  upon  the 
report  of  1821,  or  of  any  remarks  upon 
what  he  himself  had  said;  but  he  nad 
deemed  it  improper,  and  contrary  to 
tisage,  that  a  report  which  should  be 
deemed  the  opinion  of  the  committee  col- 
lectively, had  been  ascribed  to  himself, 
an  individual  member  of  \U  Many  alter- 
ations had,  indeed,  been  made  in  that  re- 
port ;  not  only  not  by  him,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  opinion.  He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  very  desultory  discus- 
fiion  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  mover*  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
respecting  the  different  modes  of  farming 
in  use,  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of 
land,  and  the  remission  of  taxation.  He 
would,  however,  express  his  satisfaction 
at  the  fact,  that  the  country  could,  con- 
sistently with  public  credit,  make  a  con- 
siderable remission  of  the  burdens  which 
weighed  upon  the  people.  The  hoo. 
member  for  Cumberland,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  show  the  relief  that  would  be 
afforded  to  agriculture  by  the  remission 
of  two  particular  taxes,  was  not  borne  out 
by  bit  own  calcalationi.    The  hon.  m^- 


her  had  said,  that  every  poor  family  con- 
sumed annually  forty  pounds  of  candles, 
the  tax  upon  which  amounted  to  lO^r.     He 
had  looked  at  the  tax  upon  candles,  and 
he  found  that  it  amounted  to  Id.  per 
pound.     Now,  how  a  duty  of  a  penny  per 
pound  could  amount  to  IO5.  upon  forty 
pounds  of  candles,  he  could  not  perceive. 
The  tax  upon    candles  was   not   consi- 
derable;  and  it  had  not  been  increased 
since  the  reign  of  William  3rd.    Tlie  hon. 
member  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in 
his  selection  of  another  tax,  the  remission 
of  which,  he  said,  would  be  highly  bene- 
6ciat  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture; 
namely,  the  window  tax  on  houses  of  a 
certain    description.      The    labourer    in 
agriculture,  unless  his  house  had  more 
than  hix  windows,  paid  no  tax  at  all ;  be- 
sides, the  tax  depended  upon  the  house 
itself  being  rated  to  the  extent  of  5/.  a 
year.     He  was  not  aware  that  any  labour- 
ers in   England  paid  house  tax  to   that 
amount.     He  could  not  admit  that  the 
agricultural  interest    had  an^    right  to 
claim  protection  against  the  importation 
of  com,  on  the  ground  of  general  taxation. 
He  would  allow,   that   all  taxes  which 
affected  agriculture  only,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, if  possible;  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Wiltshire  had  alluded  to  taxes  which 
pressed  upon  the  artisan  and  manufac- 
turer, equally  with  the  farmer.     He  con- 
sidered the  discussion    upon   a  subject 
which  involved  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  extremely  important ;    but  he 
did  not  think  the  present  a  fit  time  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  corn 
laws.    In  the  first  place,  any  important 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws  could  not  be 
made  with  a  partial  and  limited  discussion 
and  a  temporary  investigation ;    for,  in 
the  present   state  of  the  agriculturists, 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  the  reverse 
of  what  he  could  wish  it  to  be,  no  alteration 
could  now  be  made,  which  could  accom- 
modate the  various  opinio>ns  of  those  who 
were  interested.     Few  were  agreed  as  to 
the  particular  remedy.     There  were  not, 
he  might  almost  say,  any  two  surveyors  of 
land  who  concurred  in  their  opinion  of  its 
value,  and  of  the  relative  situations  upon 
which  the  present  prices  ought  to  place 
the  landlord  and  tenant.     If  an  accom- 
modation of  those  varying  opinions  could 
take  place,  then  an  alteration  founded 
upon  it  might  be  favourable*    The  com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1821,  had  at  least  this 
effect — it  had   opened  the  eyes  of  the 
country  to.  the  miscliiefs  and  difficulties 
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of  the  system  which  had  theretofore  pre- 
vailed— it  had  showoy  that  monopoly  was 
not  at  all  times  profit — ^that  restnctioa 
did  not»  on  all  occasions,  amount  to  pro- 
tection—and that  that  which  was  nomi- 
nally for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest, 
would  not,  in  the  alterations  of  prices  in 
different  years,  be  found  to  be  consistent 
with  their  real  advantage.  It  also  ap- 
peared that,  from  the  Mime  causes,  the 
having  no  restriction  after  the  price  was 
raised  to  80^.,  might,  in  some  cases,  be 
found  injurious.  It  was  also  shown,  that 
the  grower  of  corn  in  England  was  en- 
titled to  protection,  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  of  bis  cultivation,  as  compared 
with  other  countries;  but  that  any  thing 
beyond  that  would  be  found  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  other  branches  of  the  com- 
munity, if  a  great  alteration  took  place  in 
the  prices  in  different  years.  Upon  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  report  proceeded  to 
suggest  to  parliament  the  propriety  of  a 
free  trade,  with  only  such  restrictions  as 
would  protect  the  home  grower,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
cultivated.  In  this  opinion  the  majority 
of  the  committee  concurred  :  it  also  met 
with  the  sanction  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that 
of  a  noble  lord  (Althorf)),  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  committee  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  year ;  but  they  also  con- 
curred in  thinking,  that,  at  that  period  of 
the  year,  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  alte- 
ration. The  next  year  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  the  same  objects  as  the 
former ;  and  the  result  was,  a  recom- 
mendation to  mitigate  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  1815,  in  the  points  to  which  he 
had  adverted.  But  his  right  hon.  friend 
and  others  thought,  that  the  alteration 
ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
At  that  time  it  seemed  to  be  considered, 
that  not  only  were  the  duties  not  too  high, 
but  not  high  enough.  He  felt,  that  a 
similar  reason  existed  at  the  present  day, 
for  not  carrying  the  alteration  beyond  the 
feelings  of  the  interests  concerned.  At 
the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  concur 
iu  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  felt 
obliged  to  him  for  the  picture  which  he 
had  drawn  of  the  evils  which  might  take 
place  from  the  present  system,  by  a  great 
alteration  in  prices.  He  agreed  that  such 
plight  be  the  result  of  the  present  system, 
under  particular  circumstances;  tut  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  immediate 
fear  of  such  circumstancei.    The  remedy 
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which  should  be  applied,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied gradually,  and  according  to  the 
changes  in  the  prices.  He  believed  we 
had  seen  the  worst  of  the  low  prices; 
for  with  the  deterioration  in  cultivatioa 
(which  he  considered  the  most  serious 
evil  to  the  country),  and  the  increase 
of  consumption,  he  thought  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  of  that  growth  of  prices, 
which  would  materially  serve  the  agri- 
culturists, without  being  a  disadvantage 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  commooi^. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  put  it  to  the 
hon.  mover,  whether  the  present  was  the 
exact  time  for  such  a  measure  as  that  which 
he  had  submitted.  He  thought  a  system 
of  law  which  would  continue  the  mooo- 
poly,  would  not  be  a  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  agriculturists ;  but  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  burdens  of  thema- 
nufacturers.  He  would  not  go  farther  into 
the  question  at  present.  He  thought  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  as  perfect  as  it  could 
be  made,  consistently  with  the  feelings  of 
those  interests  which  were  concerned. 
We  should  wait  for  the  re-action  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  low  prices ;  and  then, 
by  a  modification  of  the  law,  we  might 
have  a  regular  and  moderate  importation, 
which  would  be  the  best  regulator  of 
prices  that  could  be  adopted.  Fully  im- 
pressed as  he  was  with  the  justness  of  the 
principles  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  entreated 
him,  for  the  present,  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  all  the  arguments  which  he 
had  brought  forward  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  corn  laws,  had  ia 
reality  given  a  reason  for  proceeding  at 
once  to  amend  them.  What  was  the  oao- 
eer  which  his  hon.  friend,  who  brought 
forward  the  present  motion,  apprehended? 
It  was  the  danger  of  those  very  high 
prices,  to  the  recurrence  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  looked  forward,  as 
the  conjuncture  when  the  com  laws  might 
be  amended.  He  apprehended  the  dan- 
ger of  capital  being  again  drawn,  by  the 
temptation  of  high  prices,  to  the  land 
(and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  agreed  that 
the  danger  existed) — that  there  would 
again  be  a  succession  of  low  prices,  and 
another  loss  of  capital.  This  evil  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  proposition  to 
prevent;  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  wait  till  the  evil  came  upon  them, 
before  he  would  provide  the  remedy.  As 
to  the  motion  of  his  hon^,  friend,  he  would 
not  oppose  it;  because  he  should  be  glad 
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of  any  approach  to  a  free  trade  in  corn. 
But  lie  thought  his  lion,  friend  did  not  go 
far  enough  ;  he  had  left  the  mischief  of  a 
fixed  price.  Both  his  hon.  friend  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  down  the 
true  principles  of  a  corn  law ;  namely, 
that  a  protecting  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  foreign  corn,  eaual  to  the  peculiar 
burthens  borne  by  tne  grower  of  com  in 
this  country.  But,  when  this  was  done, 
a  fixed  price  should  be  done  away  alto- 
gether. In  fact  his  hon.  friend  had 
seemed  a  little  uncertain  as  to  his  fixed 
price.  He  had  taken  it  at  60s. ;  but  he 
had  stated,  that  if  foreign  com  could  be 
imported  at  55^.,  he  should  have  reduced 
it  to  that.  He  thought  he  had  committed 
a  great  error  in  taking  any  fixed  price  at 
all.  A  duty  should  Be  imposed  on  corn 
imported,  eqoal  to  the  peculiar  burthens 
borne  by  the  grower  of  corn ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  drawback  or  bounty  to  nearly 
the  same  amount  should  be  allowed  on 
corn  exported.  Then,  and  then  only, 
would  corn  be  kept  at  a  price  nearly 
equal  in  this,  to  what  it  was  in  other 
countries.  If  there  was  an  abundant  har- 
vest, it  would  find  a  vent  by  means  of  the 
bounty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  a  deficient  supply,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duty,  corn  would  be  intro- 
duced as  it  was  wanted,  and  not  in  the 
enormous  quantities  poured  in  under  the 
existing  law,  when  the  price  rose  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  objected  to  the  proposition,  because 
of  the  agitation  it  would  create  out  of 
doors.  But  his  hon.  friend's  proposition 
did  not  interfere  with  the  present  law, 
until  the  price  of  corn  was  as  high  as  80#. 
In  this,  also,  he  dififered  from  his  hon. 
friend ;  because,  before  com  was  so  high, 
that  encouragement  might  be  given  to  ex* 
tensive  cultivation,  which  it  was  his  object 
to  avert.  He  ^Mr.  R.)  should  recommend, 
that  the  law  for  the  amendment  of  the 
corn  laws  should  come  into  operation  long 
before  corn  had  reached  80«. ;  and  he 
should  then  recommend  a  system  of  duties 
and  bounties,  at  first  in  deference  to  those 
prejudices  of  which  he  thought  they  were 
too  tender,  higher  than  the  amount  of  the 
peculiar  burthens  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  gradually  diminishing  to  an  equality 
with  the  computed  amount  of  those  bur- 
thens. He  could  not  in  any  way  agree 
with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cum- 
berland, nor  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire,  who  had  entered  into  some 
strange   calculations,'  to  show   that  the 


agriculturist  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
67  per  cent.  But,  on  what  did  the  hon. 
member  reckon  this  per  centaee  ?  Not  on 
the  expense  of  growmg  com,  but  on  the 
rent.  This  was  a  most  unwarranted  mode 
of  calculation.  They  had  it  in  evidence 
before  the  agricultural  committee,  that 
there  was  some  land  in  England  which  did 
not  pay  above  2#.  an  acre  rent ;  yet,  no 
doubt,  as  the  cultivation  of  that  land  was 
heavy,  there  were  in  tmth  taxes  on  the 
producer  which  did  not  affect  the  landlord, 
and  taxes  on  the  landlord  which  did  not 
afiect  the  prod  ucer.  If  a  tax  was  imposed 
directly  on  the  production  of  corn,  the 
grower  would  remunerate  himself,  not  by 
a  deduction  from  the  landlord's  rent,  but 
by  getting  more  from  the  consumer.  And 
as  to  general  taxes,  they  pressed  alike  on 
all  classes ;  on  the  labourer  who  worked 
at  the  loom,  as  well  as  on  the  labourer 
who  worked  at  the  plough.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  friend  would  not  withdraw  his 
motion.  The  greatest  good  would  he 
done  by  bringing  the  question  before  the 
House.  His  hon.  friend's  speech  abound- 
ed in  excellent  principles,  which  could 
not  fail  of  producing  an  efiect  upon  gen- 
tlemen in  that  House,  and  removing  the 
delusion  which  prevailed  out  of  doors. 
He  therefore  urged  his  hon.  friend  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  most  im- 
portant question.  The  object  of  the  ap- 
proach to  a  free  trade,  which  he  recom- 
mended* was  to  keep  prices  steady  and 
low.  He  did  not  mean  such  low  prices  as 
would  not  remunerate  the  grower;  for 
when  the  manufacturer  eat  his  bread  at  all 
cheaper  than  the  price  at  which  the  farmer 
could  be  remunerated,  the  greatest  in- 
jury was  done  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Attwood  remarked  on  some  of  the 
arguments  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth,  and 
by  the  right  honourable  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  former,  he  said, 
had  rested  his  motion  mainly  on  the 
erroneous  and  frequently  refuted  opinion, 
that  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
grain,  which  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  which  had  produced 
so  much  evil,  had  been  principally  occa- 
sioned by  the  state  of  the  corn  lavis,  and 
by  the  difficulties  and  expense  which  had, 
during  the  war,  been  opposed  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain.  His  views  on 
this  head  he  had  explained,  by  stating  a 
suppositious  case,  referring  to  another 
country,  and  by  asking  what  the  state  of 
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things  would  be  io  Holland,  if  a  system  of 
corn  laws,  such  as  ours,  should  be  esta- 
blished there,  and  should  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  into  that  coun- 
try, depending  greatly,  as  was  well  known, 
on  such  gnun  for  its  supply  ?  And  this 
question  he  had  answerea,  by  saying,  that 
such  a  system  would  force  that  country 
to  use  great  exertions  in  providing  its  own 
supplies;  would  cause  a  great  diversion 
of  capital  to  agriculture,  a  forced  cultiva- 
tion, by  whicn  grain  would  be  gprown  on 
soils  unfitted  for  its  production,  from 
whence  it  could  only  be  obtained  at  a 
high  cost ;  that  from  all  this  would  arise 
a  state  of  high  prices;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  market  should  be  supplied,  an 
over  supply  would  follow,  and  a  fall  of 
prices  as  great  as  had  been  the  advance. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member  meant  to  main- 
tain, as  it  appeared  he  did,  that  by  causes 
•uch  as  these,  a  rate  of  prices  for  agricul- 
tural produce  could  be  established  in 
Holland,  or  in  any  other  country,  similar 
to  the  prices  which  had  been  established 
in  this  country  during  the  late  war,  or  ap- 
proaching to  them,  either  in  their  degree 
or  their  continuance ;  if  he  believed  that, 
by  such  causes,  a  price  of  805.  a  quarter 
could  be  established  for  wheat,  and  be 
continued  for  any  considerable  period ;  in 
that  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  By  such 
causes  as  these,  a  nation  so  situated,  might 
be  exposed  to  great  difficulties — might  be 
made  to  suffer  great  distress,  and  to  be 
involved  in  great  calamities ;  but,  from 
no  such  causes  could  a  nation  be  made  to 
pay,  or  be  enabled  to  pay  long,  such  a 
price  as  SOs,  for  a  quarter  of  wheat.  High 
prices  for  agricultural  produce,  arising 
out  of  scarce  supplies,  must  be  always  ac- 
companied with  national  distress;  they 
could  not  be  long  endured :  they  might, 
if  the  scarcity  were  sufficiently  great,  in- 
flict the  most  appalling  calamities  on  a 
people,  but  they  could  never  be,  for  any 
considerable  period,  established.  The 
high  prices  of  this  country  had  been  ac- 
companied with  no  distress ;  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fall  of  prices,  which  had 
been  destructive ;  and  these  circumstances 
afforded  irresistible  proof,  that  the  hi^h 
prices  of  this  country  had  not  their  origin 
in  scarcity  of  any  kind,  or  by  any  means 
occasioned.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
prices,  not  of  scarcity,  but  of  plenty ;  not 
of  dear  corn,  but  of  cheap  money ;  and 
bad  been  accompanied  with  great  and 
general  prosperity.— The  ric;ht  honourable 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bad  Ukeo 
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a  somewhat  juster  view  of  this  part  of  the 
subject.  He  had  referred  to  the  pro!>pect 
which  existed  of  an  advance  of  prices  at 
present  taking  place  in  this  country  ;  and 
had  treated  sucn  prospect  as  an  evil  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  in  that  view  of  the  subject, 
he  (Mr.  A.)  perfectly  concurred  with  mm. 
High  prices,  under  their  present  system  of 
currency,  could  never  again  take  place, 
except  from  scarcity  ;  and  they  must  of 
necessity  bring  with  them  great  sufferings 
and  dangers.  If  thev  wished  for  evidence 
of  what  the  effects  of  high  prices,  if  they 
again  should  take  place,  would  be,  they 
had  only  to  refer  to  what  their  effects  bad 
formerly  been,  when  their  currency  waaon 
a  footing  similar  to  that  of  their  present 
money.  The  year  1795  had  been,  for  ex- 
ample, a  year  of  high  prices,  and  they  had 
then,  as  now,  a  metal  money*  It  was  also  a 
year  of  great  scarcity  ;  and  a  reference  to 
what  then  took  place,  would  greatly  elu- 
cidate the  causes  of  thoi«  changes  which 
they  had  since  witnessed.  The  scrarcity 
of  that  year  approached  to  famine.  A 
greater  deficiency  of  food  had  probablj 
not  been  experienced,  either  since  that 
time,  nor  for  a  very  considerable  period 
before  it.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  Essay  on 
Scarcity  was  then  written,  had  described 
particularly  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest 
of  1795  as  well  as  of  1794.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  lower  orders  were  so  great  and 
severe,  that  amongst  the  upper  classes  it 
was  esteemed  a  duty,  and  was  so  taught 
by  bishops  from  the  pulpit,  and  by 
judges  from  the  bench,  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  bread  corn.  A  committee  of 
that  House,  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
high  price  of  corn,  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  in  consequence  of  it,  had 
recommended,  that  the  members  should 
each  sign  an  agreement,  to  economise  the 
use  of  wheat-flour  bread  in  their  own 
families.  A  great  decrease  of  marriages, 
a  great  increase  of  burials,  a  great  defal- 
cation in  the  revenue ;  all  attest  at  that 
time  a  condition  of  extreme  calamity 
amongst  the  poor. — Now,  when  they 
turned  from  this  state  of  difficulty  and 
distress  to  that  high  price  of  corn  which 
had  occasioned  it,  they  would  find  that 
price  marked  no  higher  (he  took  it  from 
the  tables  of  the  bullion  committee  of 
1810)  than  74#.  2d.  for  the  average  of  the 
year  for  England  and  Wales,  and  Ms.  3d. 
for  the  average  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  }  ear,  1790,  the  price  stood  no 
higher  than  77«.  Id.  for  England  aud 
Wales,  and  761. 8d.  for  Scotland.    Those 
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were  the  prices  in  ikietal  money,  in  money 
such  as  was  again  estiiblished,  of  a  scarcity 
approaching  to  a  famine*  Those  who 
would  turn  to  the  details  of  our  domestic 
history  at  that  time,  would  find  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  that  degree  of 
scarcity  and  that  rate  of  prices  arising 
out  of  it,  had  continued  for  a  few  years, 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  must  have 
'been  destroyed*  And  yet  they  found  a 
few  years  afterwards,  when  the  paper 
money  of  the  Restriction  act  was  com- 
pletely established,  that  prices  advanced 
during  the  scarcity  of  1801  to  100#.  for 
the  average  of  Scotland,  and  to  118jr.  for 
the  average  of  England  and  Wales ;  and 
those  prices  endured.  And  a  few  years 
after  that,  they  found  prices  permanently 
established,  of  80#.  and  lOOi.  and  at 
length  of  lOSf.  for  the  average  price  of 
fire  successive  years;  and  those  prices 
occasioning  no  distress,  accompanied  with 
no  complaints,  calling  for  no  measures 
for  reducing  the  consumption  of  bread 
corn,  and  &ccompnied  with  a  prosperous 
and  progressively  increasing  revenue; 
and  .an  universal  prosperity,  extending 
alike  to  ail  classes  of  the  community. 
Let  them  compare  the  state  of  the  country 
in  1795,  and  the  evils  which  the  right 
hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  now 
anticipated  from  hi^h  prices,  with  the 
rate  of  prices,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  1818,  when  they  had  esta- 
blished their  paper  money  a  second  time. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  1818  was  84#.  a 
quarter  for  the  average  of  the  vear ;  and 
80  far  was  that  price  from  producing  dis- 
tress, that  no  period  could  be  found  in 
which  the  condition  was  more  universally 
prosperous,  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  in  which  the  revenue  had  so 
greatly  improved.  These  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  distinguished  the  prices 
of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  restriction 
'money,  from  the  prices  of  scarcity  arising 
from  whatever  cause.  Those  who  told 
them,  that  the  prices  of  the  war  had  been 
occasioned  by  com  laws,  by  the  cost  of 
importation,  by  the  necessity  of  grow- 
'  ing  wheat  on  three  descriptions  of  soil, 
'when  it  could  only  be  grown  cheiply 
'  on  one ;  and  of  the  too  expensive  culti-* 
'nation  of  that  one,  would,  if  their  whim- 
sical theories  were  adopted,  have  other 
'  difficulties  to  explain.  If  it  were  admitt- 
'  ed  that  it  was  difficulty  of  produc- 
tion, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  the 
farmer  to  obtain  80#.  or  100*.  for  his 
wheat;  it  would  then  require  to  be  ex- 


plained from   whence  the  labourer  ob- 
tained that  additional  supply  of  money, 
which  could  alone  enable  him  to  pay  for 
it.    This  would  be  found  to  be  a  diffi* 
culty  as  ereat  as  the  former.    There  was^ 
in  truth,  but  one  teplanation  which  could 
account  for  this  whole  state  of  things. 
These  prices  were  the  prices  of  the  cheap 
money    of  the  Restriction   act;    which 
operated  alike  on  all  prices;   which  in- 
creased wages  as  well  as  the  price  of  food '; 
and  which,  whilst  it  gave  high  prices  to 
the  farmer,  gave,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
labourer,  the  ioeans  of  supporting  them'. 
— He    would    refer   to    another  subject 
n^hich  had  been  discussed  in  the  course  of 
the  debate ;  and  that  was,  the  cost  of  grain 
abroad,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
here.    There  appeaned  on  most  occasions, 
and  he  thought  also  on  this,  to  exist  a 
disposition  amongst  those  who  advocated 
a  free  trade  in  corn,  to  affix  a  higher  than 
its  just  price  to  the  price  of  com  abroad, 
and  a  higher  cost  of  bringing  it  here  than 
the  real  cost  would  be.    Desirous  of  esta- 
blishing a  free  com  trade,  of  assimilating 
the  price  of  grain  here  to  its  price  on  the 
continent,  they  seemed  desirous  of  con- 
cealing from  themselves,  the  full  extent 
of  difficulty  which  must  follow  these  mea- 
sures, and  what  these  prices  were  which 
they  went    to  establish.    He  cautioned 
them  against  that  error.    The  price  of 
wheat  in  France  difiered  now  very  little 
from  what  it  had  been  for  the  last  one  or 
two  centuries.    It  had  differed  but  little 
from  this  rate  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war ;  and  from  France  wheat  could 
be  transported  to  Mark- lane,  at  an  ex- 
pense not   exceeding  that   of  bringing 
*wheat  from  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire.    It 
was  singular  to  observe  the  statements 
which  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
agricultural  committee  of  1821  had  given 
of  the  cost  to  which  foreign  grain  was 
exposed  on  its  importation.    Tnere  was 
given,   for  instance,  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  a  list  of  different  heads  of  ex^ 
pense  and  cost  to  which    the  grain  of 
Russia  Was  exposed  if  sent  to  Mark-lane. 
But,  of  all  these  heads  of  expense,  which 
altogether  make  a  formidable  appearance ; 
of  commission,  and    granary  expenses; 
and  insumnce,  and  vanous  other  articles, 
it  would,  on  examination,  be  found,  that 
there   was   scarcely   one,   to    which  the 
British  farmer  when  he  sent  his  wheat  to 
Mark-lane   was    not   subjected    equally 
with  the  foreigner.     Most  of  those  heads 
of  cost,  in  the  list  to  which  he  referred. 
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bore  full  at  heavily  on  Briti|h  as  on 
foreign  com  ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  freight,  in  which  there  was  a 
difference  in  favour  of  British  grain  of 
perhaps  1#.  or  2s,  or  Ss.  a  quarter,  he  be- 
lieved in  all  other  respects,  those  expenses 
thus  enumerated,  were  common  both  to 
British  and  foreign  grain ;  and  he  pen- 
tioued  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  activity, 
the  blind  activity  he  would  call  it,  with 
which  those  who  advocated  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  grain  supported  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  supineness  of  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  desired  to  maintain,  in 
their  own  markets,  a  preference  for  the 
productions  of  their  own  ag^culture. 
Convinced  as  he  was,  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  was  founded  altogether 
on  mistaken  views  of  the  subject,  he 
should  vote  aeainst  it* 

Mr.  Momck  declared  his  intention  of 
voting  in  favour  of  the  present  motion, 
because  he  agreed  with  almost  all  the 
principles  which  the  hon.  mover  had 
stated  to  the  House.  The  only  mode  of 
relief  which  he  thought  feasible  was  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  growing  corn ; 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  diminish- 
ing the  pressure  of  taxation. 

Colonel  Wood  was  of  opinion,  that  no- 
thing could  unsettle  the  mind  of  the 
country  more  than  the  revival  of  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present,  after  the  repeated 
discussion  which  the  subject  had  under- 
gone last  session. 

Mr.  Hume  declared  his  intention  of 
supporting  the  motion,  and  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon.it. 

Sir  T,  Leihbridge  hoped  the  House 
would  not  adopt  the  proposition  then 
before  it,  as  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  called  upon  ministers  to  give  the 
agriculturists  some  support  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  they  could  not  give  more 
effectually  than  by  putting  a  decided 
negative  on  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Whitmore  said,  that  after  the  de- 
claration he  had  made,  he  wguld  not  press 
his  motion  upon  the  House;  but  if  any 
hon.  member  should  insist  upon  a  division, 
he  should  certainly  give  his  vote,  as  if  he 
had.taken  the  division  upon  it  himself. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
was  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
the  agriculturist,  unless  the  ports  were 
kept  constantly  open,  with  a  regulating 
duty.  Though  he  would  not  pledee  him- 
self to  support  all  the  details  of  Uie  pre- 
sent bill   when   introduced,   he    would 
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admit,  that  many  parts  of  it  appeared  to 
him  deserving  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Leicester  said,  he  was  not  for  high, 
but  for  low  prices;  but,  l)efore  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  could  be  made,  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  diminished  ;  and  that 
diminution  could  not  take  place,  without 
a  great  diminution  of  taxation. 

The  House  then  divided: — Ayes,  25; 
Noes,  78.  MHJority  against  the  motion, 
63. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Baillie,  J.  Knatchbull,  sir  E. 

Craiibome,  lord  Monck,  J.  J3. 

Chaniberlayne,  W.  Hicardo,  D. 

Craddock.  col.  Rumbold,  C.  £. 

Evans,  W.  Rice,  T.  S. 

Farrand,  R.  Wood^  coL 

Fergusson,  sir  K.  Wemyss,  capCahr 

Fitzgerald,  M.  Wilberforce,  W. . 

O]a£tone,  J.  Wood,  alderman 

Handley,  H.  Wortley,  S. 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Wyvill,  M. 
James,  W.  tellsas. 

Jones,  J.  Whitmore,  W. 

Jervoise,  G.  P.  Hume,  J. 
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Thursday t  February  27. 

Ramsoate  Harbour.}— Mr.  AfoMitiig, 
on  moving  for  a  Return  of  the  fiabmcea 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  Ramsgate 
Harbour,  said,  he  wished  to  contradict  a 
very  unfounded  report  which  had  gone 
forth,  that  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  W.  Cur- 
tis) held  balances  to  a  large  amount  in  his 
hands.  It  was  not  true  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  acted  as  treasurer;  and  he 
was  so  far  from  ever  having  held  any  of 
the  money  of  the  trustees  in  his  bands, 
that  he  had  himself  advanced  a  consider- 
able sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
harbour. 

Mr.  Wallace  bore  testimony  to  the 
honourable  character  of  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet in  Question,  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  any  imputation  upon  it. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AoftlCULTURAL  DISTRESS  -—  PETI- 
TION FROM  Hereford.] — Mr.  Price 
presented  a  petition,  signed  by  700  land- 
owners of  the  county  of  Hereford,  com- 
plaining of  Agricultural  Distress,  and 
praying  for  relief.  This  petition  was,  he 
said,  no  other  than  the  Norfolk  petition, 
transplanted  to  the  county  of  Hereford. 
He .  regretted  that  such  doctrines  as  bad 
been  advanced  in  that  petition  had  re- 
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ceived  even  the  apparent  sanction  of  80 
many  respectable  names ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  number  of  naaies  affixed  to 
the  petition  was  not  so  much  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  those  doctrines^  as  of  the  great  distress 
which  prevailed  in  the  district  of  the 
petitioners.  For  his  own  part,  he  trusted 
that  parliament  would  persevere  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  any  measure,  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  of  good  faith  and 
substantial  justice  which  had  hitherto 
been  acted  upon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  felt  that  ministers  ought  to  convince 
the  country  of  their  disposition  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  by  carrying 
the  strictest  economy  into  every  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure. 

Lord  Folkestone  considered  it  rather 
rash  conduct  in  a  county  member,  to 
pronounce  such  an  unqualified  judgment 
on  the  opinions  of  his  constituents.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  700  respectable 
freeholders  of  the  county.  The  very  fact 
of  their  having  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  petition  was  a  striking  proof  of  their 
haying  deliberated  on  its  allegations.  The 
petition  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  the 
present  petition  also  had  been  much  cen- 
sured ;  but,  as  yet,  he  had  not  heard  a 
single  word  in  refutation  of  the  argu*- 
ments  contained  in  either. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table« 

Mr.  Bo  wring's  ImprisokmenI'  tN 
France.] — Lord  A,  Hamilton  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  case  of 
extreme  injustice  and  oppression  which 
had  l>een  committed  on  the  person  of  an 
Englishman  in  a  foreign  land.  When  the 
House  should  learn,  that  the  person  upon 
whom  this  wrong  had  been  done  was 
under  the  protection  of  this  government, 
and  that  he  was  duly  furnished  with 
passports,  he  was  sure  that  gentlemen 
would  at  least  listen  with  interest  to  the 
statement  be  had  to  make.  He  did  not 
stand  there  to  arraign  the  government  of 
Buy  country ;  but  he  would  say,  that  under 
the  8an<iti6n  of  that  of  France,  injustice, 
oppression,  ^  and  tyranny  had  been  exer- 
cised u^n  a  British  subject.  Although 
he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  all  which 
had  been  done  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land had  been  rightly  done,  still  he  could 
not  agree,  that  they  might  not  have  done 
something  more.  He  would  state  what 
Mr.  Bowring  had  suffered,  the  means  he 
had  taken  to  obtain  redress,  what  redress 
he  had  obtained^    and  he   thought  the 
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House  would  concur  with  him  in  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  case  fairly  before  the 
House,  from  the  documents  which  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  this  business.     He 
apprehended  there  would  be  the  less  ob- 
jection to  this,  because  those  documents 
were  now  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.     Mr.  Bowring,  with  whom  he  had 
CO    acquaintance  whatever,   having   hud 
occasion  to   visit  France  and  Italy,    on 
commercial  affairs,  was  on  his  return  to 
England.     He  had  procured  passports  in 
Paris  with  some  trifling  difficulty.    He 
then  proceeded  to  Calais,  where  his  bag- 
gage was  inspected  at  the  customs,  and 
he  was  then   perfectly  free  to  quit  the 
country.     Before  the  next  day,  however, 
he  had  been  informed,  that  he  must  sub- 
mit his  papers  to  an  inspection.     He  was 
taken  before  the  mayor,  and  thence  com- 
mitted to  prison.     In  answer  to  his  inqui- 
ries into  the  nature  of  his  alleged  crime, 
he  was  told  that  a  telegraphic  despatch  hud 
been  received,  directing  the  examination 
of  his  papers.     After  remaining  in  prison 
at  Calais  two  days,  he  was  conveyed,  in  obe- 
dience to  another  telegraphic  despatch,  to 
Boulogne.     Here   again   he  was   refused 
the    information    as    to    the    nature    of 
his  crime.     He    had    not    been   long  at 
Boulogne,    before   the  inconvenience    of 
his    imprisonment  was   increased    by  se- 
verities  which    must   be  allowed   to  be 
quite  unnecessary.     He  was  confined  au 
secret^  and  suffered  to  have  no  communi- 
cation with  any  person.     Besides   being 
confined  in  a  miserable  loathsome  prison, 
he  had  been  deprived  of  the  society  of  his 
friends  ;    and,  to  add  to  the  injustice  of 
his  treatment,  denied  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional advice.     This  -latter  abominable 
proceeding    was    equally   repugnant    to 
common    equity    and     common    sense. 
Upon   the  plea  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  language,  when  he  was  led  out 
to  be  interrogated,  his  request  for  legal 
advice  and  ^jkistance  was  again  refused. 
The  hardships  of  Mr.  Bowring's  confine- 
ment had  been  ingeniously  increased ;  for, 
although  he  had  been  sentenced  to  soli- 
tary confinement,  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  been  departed  from  in  this  respect. 
He  was  put  into  a  prison  with  culprits  of 
the  lowest  description,  who  were  confined 
for  disgraceful  crimes ;    an  J  one  of  whom 
was  in  an  access  of  delirium.     It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  persons  who  had  de- 
tained him  to  provide  a  better  place  for 
his  confinement,  particularly  as  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  crime,  which,  by 
U 
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vinced,  and,  through  it,  the  country,  that 
Mr.  Dow  ring  had  heen  unjustly  treats- 
ed.  He  had  no  wish  to  arraign  the  laws 
of  any  other  country.  He  would  be  the 
last  man  to  permit  such  an  interfereoce 
on  the  part  of  another  nation  with  regard 
to  this  :  but,  wliat  he  complained  of  wa^ 
injustice  and  tyranny ;  which  were  in- 
consistent  even  with  the  laws  of  France. 
By  having  these  documents  published^ 
one  good  at  least  would  be  effected: 
every  Englishman  would  theDcefortk 
know,  when  he  crossed  the  channel  tnd 
entered  France,  that  he  divested  himself 
of  his  rii^hts ;  that  he  gave  up  his  free- 
dom ;  that  he  might  be  taken  up  and 
committed  to  gaol  on  any  suspicion  what- 
soever. That  such  was  the  case,  the  facts 
he  had  stated  fully  bore  him  out  iu  as- 
i^erting:  for  it  was  evident,  that  the 
greatest  crime  would  not  induce  impriaoo- 
ment  half  80  effectually  as  mere  suspicion. 
A  man  might  be  arrested  for  one  crimet 
which  did  not  wiirrant  imprisonnieut ;  but 
being  sii<%pected  of  another,  the  French 
lawyers  held,  no  matter  liow  the  faot 
stood  with  respect  to  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, that  ho  was  equally  liable  to  be 
detained.  Again,  he  would  in)  press  on -the 
House,  that  an  Englishman  had  'been«r- 
rested  and  confined  without  char^^  or 
accusation.  Neither  the  individual,  imt 
any  one  else,  could  extract  .from  the 
French  government,  what  the  nature  of 
the  charge  was ;  and  none  but  verbal 
communications  were  made  to  him.  Wiaa 
it  fit  that  such  conduct  should  be  :pQiv 
sued  towards  a  person  who  had  viaiUd 
France  on  commercial  business?    Jf.oo 


their  own  laws,  exposed  him  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  imprisonment.  Mr.  fiowriug 
then  applied  to  bir  Charles  Stuart  at 
Paris ;  and  after  this  proceeding,  the  mi- 
nisters of  justice,  as  they  were  called,  but 
whom  he  bhould  call  ministers  of  injus- 
tice, had  devised  other  charges  which 
should  do  that  which  the  one  communi- 
cated by  the  telegraph  did  not ;  namely, 
nutliorize  Mr!  Bowring^s  detention.  If 
Mr.  Uowring  hud  suflered  this  inconveni- 
ence only  in  consequence  of  that  tyranny 
which,  by  the  French  laws,  was  inflicted 
upon  the  subjects  of  France,  he  would 
liuve  less  reason  to  complain  ;  but,  if  he 
had  suffered  it  in  constiquence  of 
chicanery,  or  a  quibble  which  amounted 
tu  a  fraud,  it  was  the  duly  of  the  House 
to  have  the  matter  explained  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  in  the  office  of 
t!ie  secretary  of  state.  There  could  be  no 
reasons  of  state  against  the  production  of 
thuse  papers.  He  had  asked,  before  he 
proposed  to  bring  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, whether  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  time  which  would  render  its  investi- 
gation inexpedient.  At  the  end  of  eleven 
«!r.ys  the  new  charge  against  him  had  been 
niaiiufaetured,  and  Mr.  Uowriug  learned 
that  he  was  now  accused  of  being  engaged 
as  an  accomplice  with  others,  in  a  plot 
against  the  French  government.  It  was 
intended  by  the  inventors,  that  this 
charge  should  have  a  retrospective  effect. 
Afier  several  other  examinations,  at  none 
of  which  he  had  been  allowed  a  pro- 
fessional advocate,  a  letter  was  received 
at  Boulogne,  by  which  Mr.  Bowring  was 
summoned  to  go  to  Paris,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  go.  In  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings,  a  sentence  had  been 
transmitted,  the  words  of  which  were,  that 
Mr.  Bowring  was  now  at  liberty,  because 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  did 
not  warrant  his  imprisonment  at  all. 
Would  it  be  said  alter  jJ^is,  that  Mr. 
Bowring  had  suffered  no  i^nstice?  He 
knew  he  should  be  told,  that  all  which  had 
been  done  in  this  case,  had  been  warranted 
by  the  French  laws.  If  this  were  true  at 
all,  it  was  only  technically  true.  That  it 
•was  substantially  fal^,  was  evident  from 
the  terms  of  the  sentence,  which  disclaim- 
ed any  right  of  imprisonment.  He  would 
not  be  understood  to  make  any  charge 
against  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
or  to  the  office  to  which  he  belonged  ;  but 
he  sought  for  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ments,  that  the  House  might  be  con- 


other  good  were  derived  from  tbe,jpfO- 
duction  of  these  papers,  tbey  wou)d»  at 
all  events,  show  what  Englishmen  mght 
expect  in  France,  and  enable  tbem  to  tf- 
press  their  detestation  of  so  unjost  a 
system.  There  was  one  other  poiot, 
which,  though  not  strictly  connected  with 
the  subject,  he  felt  to  be  of  conaideiaUe 
importance.  It  might  be  retorted  on  this 
country,  if  government  complained  of  the 
treatment  this  gentleman  had  leceivedi 
*<  What  is  the  law  to  which  a  foreigner  is 
liable  when  he  lands  in  England  ?  With 
what  propriety  can  you  judge  severely  of 
the  conduct  which  has  been  used  towaxds 
Englishmen,  when  you  every  year  pass  an 
alien  act,  under  which  Frenchmeii»  Ger« 
roans,  or  Italians,  may  not  only*  be  im- 
prisoned, but  transported  to  any  apot 
which  your  vengeance  or  your  <:aptiGe 
msy  select  ?'*    He  was  aWare  that  ' 
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tort  might  be  made.  The  process  under 
the  A  Hen  act  was,  however,  defined ;  and 
thus  far  it  was  less  liable  to  complaint 
fban  the  municipal  laws  of  France.  He 
brought  forward  this  motion  without  the 
least  hostility  to  the  right  hon.  secretary ; 
he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  throw  any 
imputation  on  him.  His  desire  was,  to 
do  an  act  of  justice  to  an  individual,  who, 
he  conceived,  had  been  much  injured. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving,  for 
•*  A  Copy  of  any  Letter  or  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  right  hon.  George  Canning, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  by 
Mr.  John  Bowring,  relative  to  his  impn- 
sontnent  in  France ;  and  also.  Copy  of 
any  Letter  or  Letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  Bowring  by  Mr.  Planta  from  the 
foreign  office,  with  their  Inclosures,  if 
Any,  relative  to  the  same  subject." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  whatever 
might  be  the  expediency  of  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord^  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to  im- 
pute to  him,  that  he  brought  it  forward 
with  any  improper  view,  or  that  he  had 
urged  it  with  any  improper  fedin?.  For 
himsetf,  looking  to  the  way  in  which  the 
tioble  lord  had  been  pleased  to  allude  to 
him,  with  reference  to  the  f»art  he  had 
taken  in  this  transaction,  he  had  nothing 
to  complain  of;  neither  did  he  complain, 
that  the  question  was  now  agitated;  for  he 
wiirtngly  admitted,  that  the  noble  lord 
might  be  of  opinion,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  worthy  of  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  parliament ;  but  he  meant  to  op- 
pose the  production  of  these  papers,  on 
the  (ilain  parliamentary  principle,  that 
the  production  of  papers,  for  no  ne- 
cessary purpose,  or  with  no  definite  view, 
Was  always  inexpedient ;  that  those  who 
raored  for  documents  were  bound  to  show 
the  reason  for  their  production  ;  and  not 
that  those  who  opposed  the  proposition, 
were  called  on  to  adduce  arguments  for 
their  non-prod uc6on.  In  following  the 
noble  lord,  he  would  endeavour  to  put 
out  of  his  way,  any  thing  like  individual 
Illusion,  by  stating  this  case  on  the  gene- 
ral ininciple,  on  which  all  such  individual 
eases  must  stand.  He  presumed,  that  it 
fras  one  of  the  first  and  most  recognized 
principles  of  the  hw  of  nations,  that  an 
tndividuia  who  entered  voluntarily  into  a 
foreign  country,  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance 
to  the  laws  of  that  country ;  that  he  con« 
ftned  hhnself  to  thiefr  oV»ervance ;  that  he 
•Qbittitted  to  their  #penilioti;  and  that, 


however  unwise  the  system  of  law  mit^ht 
be  in  itself,  however  harsh,  however  little 
congruous  to  his  notions  of  civil  liberty, 
or  to  his  happier  experience  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  had  still  no  rijjht  to  complain 
of  the  operation  of  those  laws  on  himself, 
provided  that  operation  was  not  partial, 
but  was  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a   natural-born  subject  of   the 
state.     When,  therefore,  he  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  this  gentleman  (of  whom,  either 
with  respect  to  his  private  habits,  to  his 
talents,  or  to  his  demeanor,  in  tlie  little 
intercourse    he  had   had   with   him,    he 
meant  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect), 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  part  which 
the  British    government  w^ere   bound  to 
adopt  towards  him  was,  to  take  care  that 
the  laws,  not  of  England,  but  of  France, 
were  applied  to  his  case  with  perfect  im- 
partiality.    1n.structions  were  sent  witliin 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  affair 
was  known,  to  his  majesty's  ambassador 
at  Paris,  directing  him  to  take   instant 
measures  to  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  and,  if  there  were  no 
cause  to  warrant  an  application  to  the  go- 
vernment as  to  some  special  measure,  to 
watch  carefully  over  all  the  proceedings, 
and  to  see  that  the  law  was  administered 
with  the  best  legal  information,  with  per- 
fect impartiality,  and  with  strict  justice. 
He  did  not  feel  it  right  to  ask,  that  Mr. 
Bowring's  case  should  be  separated  from 
that  of  any  other  set  of  men  in  France, 
native  or  foreigners.     He  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  the  trial 
by  jury,  introduced  to  the  French  terri- 
tory, on  account  of  Mr.  Bowring ;  but  he 
did  think  it  proper,  that,  whatever  was 
the  practice  in  France  towards  an  accused 
person,  tliat  practice  should  be  strictly 
observed  with   respect   to  Mr.  Bowring, 
and  that  any  deviation  from  it  might  jus- 
tify national  interference ;    bnt  it  seemed 
to  him  to  beamost  indisputable  position, 
that    nationuf    interference    could    only 
begin,  when  individual  injustice  was  per- 
petrated.    He  would  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
quisition as  to  the  causes  of  Mr.  Bowring's 
arrest,  but  he  would  say,  in  passing,  that 
the  ndb\e   lord  had  made  one   mistake 
in  hii  statement.     He  had  said,   truly, 
that  when  Mr.  Bowring  was  released,  it 
was  with  a  declaration,  that  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused  did  not  incur  the 
penalty  of   imprisonment.     It  was  true 
that  such  a  declaration  was  made ;    but 
the  wtble  lord  did  not   understand   its 
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bearing.   This  gentleinuD  was,  in  the  6rst 
place,  arrested,  us  uppeared  from  his  own 
stuternent,  luid  the  counter-statement  of 
the  French  government,  as  the  hearer  of 
sealed  letters,  as  defrauding   (he  meant 
not  to  use  the  word  in  an  invidious  sense), 
as  defrauding  the  post-office  of  France,  by 
becoming  the  carrier  of  letters — a  crime 
of  no  moral  turpitude,  a  crime  not  malum 
in  se^  but  ma/um  prohibitum — an  offence, 
however,  which  was   a   misdemeanor  by 
the  English  law.     With  us,  it  was  visited 
by  a  pecuniary  fine,  but  in  France,  it  was 
punished    in  a   more   summary  manner. 
But,   being    detained  as   the   carrier   of 
letters,  there  grew  out  of  those  letters,  or 
of  others  which  arose  in  the  course  of  that 
accusation,   matter  which    occasioned    a 
charge  of  a  heavier  crime — a  crime  that 
incurred   the    punishment    of   imprison- 
ment.    The  result  undoubtedly  was,  that 
on  this  latter  crime,  be  it  what  it  might, 
he  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  and  he  was 
ultimately  released.     When    he  was   re- 
leased for  the  greater  crime,  he  was  not 
detained  on  account  of  the  lesser;    but 
was  set  at  liberty,  as  the  lesser  crime  did 
not  incur  the  punishment  of  imprisou- 
ment.     Mr.    Bowring  was    not   released 
because  he  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned; 
but  because  the  offence  which  incurred 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  was  not 
proceeded  on,  and  the  other  offence  had 
not  that  punibhment  attached  to  it  by  the 
French  law.     This  materially  altered  the 
state  of  the  case.     Now,  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  French  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  on  the  other,  he  (Mr.  C.)   had  not 
tliought  it  necessary  to  investigate  those 
extreme  statements  for  the   purpose  of 
forming  an   opinion.     The  single  point 
to  which  he  had  to  apply  his  mind,  was 
not  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party,    but  whether    the    accused  per- 
son was  dealt  with  impartially,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country.     He  was  sure 
it    was    unnecessary,    after  the   opinion 
ivhich   the   noble  lord   had   so  candidly 
given,  for  him  to  take  credit  for  what  he 
ivas  about  to  state ;    namely,  that  during 
the  whole  of  these  transactions,  if  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  had  been  nearest  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  aflection,  and  nearest  to  his  own 
feelings  indivjdually,  it  would  have  been 
in) possible  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
^vil!i  more  anxious  vigilance.     But,  when 
ihose  proceedings  were  brought  to  an  end, 
and  believing  their  close  was  precipitated 
hy  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 


ment—^aii  interference  which  called  on 
the  French  government  not  to  let  go,  but 
to  proceed  or  let  go — the  only  course  for 
the  British  government  to  pursue  was  to 
inquire  whether  any  compensation  wm 
due  to  Mr.  Bowring — to  ascertain  by  the 
opinion,  not  of  English  lawyers,  but  of 
French  lawyers,  whether  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings were  consonant  with  the  u»imI 
course  of  French  jurisprudence.  Acconf* 
ingly,  he  himself  instructed  sir  Charles 
Stuart  to  lay  before  two  of  the  6rtt  advo- 
cates of  Paris,  who  were  ofiiciully  em- 
ployed by  government,  and  two  other 
eminent  advocates  selected  from  the  bar» 
and  who  were  known  to  be  poiiticiUy 
hostile  to  the  government,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings  in  Mr.  Bowring*s  case,  and  to 
ask  whether,  with  respect  to  that  indivi* 
dual,  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Freodi 
law  had  been  steadily  observed  ?  Tfe 
answer  of  thet^e  gentlemen  (concarriog  ia 
their  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  difierinjip 
in  their  political  opinion^)  wasy  that  in 
the  proceedings  towards  Mr.  Bowrioy, 
the  usual  practice  of  the  French  law  bad 
been  scrupulously  observed — that  those 
proceedings  were  exactly  the  same  as 
would  have  been  adopted  towards  a  French 
subject.  It  therefore  appeared,  that  Mr. 
Bowrine,  being  in  the  French  territory» 
had  nothing  more  to  complain  of  than  any 
Frenchman  who  was  detained  without  trial 
might  complain  of.  That  geDtlemaOy 
undoubtedly,  was  detained.  To  that  in- 
convenience the  accusation  necessarily 
subjected  him.  If  the  accusation  wece 
wantou  and  malicious,  the  course  would 
be  to  establish  that  fact  by  an  individnal 
proceeding ;  and  in  the  progress  of  such 
proceeding  (if  the  French  law  allowed  it) 
Mr.  Bowring  was  assured,  that  he  should 
have  the  countenance  and  protection  of 
the  British  government.  If,  however, 
the  French  law  did  not  allow  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, then  he  came  back  to  the  posi- 
tion with  which  he  had  set  out;  namely,' 
that  if  Mr.  Bowring  went  to  a  country  not 
so  happy  in  its  constitution,  and  not  so 
just  in  its  laws,  as  the  state  which  he  had 
left,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  that  country,  and  must  abide 
by  the  consequences.  He  implored  gentler 
men,  before  they  admitted  the  doubts 
which  the  noble  lord  had  suggested  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the 
British  government,  if  in  the  case  of  a 
Frenchman  taken  up,  not  under  the  Alien 
act,  but  under  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  law,  the  French  goveromeot  chose  to 
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make  it  u  niHtter  of  national  interference. 
Suppote  a  Frenchman,  just  landed  in  this 
country,  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  iuhabitmts,  unfortunately 
got  into  some  scuffle,  was  in  consequence 
committed  in  September,  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  prison  until  the  assizes  in  March, 
and  was  then  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence, would  the  Ent^lish  government 
bear  that  this  should  be  made  the  cause 
of  national  interference ;  and  would  not 
the  secretary  of  state,  when  applied  to 
on  the  subject,  »p|>eal  to  the  municipal 
law  for  his  defence  ?  Would  he  not  say, 
that  the  Frenchman  had  fallen  under  the 
operation  of  the  law,  which  was  ordinarily 
administered  ?  They  must  be  content  to 
take  the  good  and  evil  of  their  institutions 
together*  This  country  sent  her  inha- 
bitants to  every  part  of  the  known  world  f 
and,  if  Mr.  Bowring  called  on  this  govern- 
ment to  take  up  his  case  nationally,  why 
should  not  the  same  principle  he  extended 
to  all  those  who  were  wandering  in  Syria, 
in  Turkey,  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth  ?  Why  might  not  those 
individuals  claim  the  same  sort  of  protec- 
tion ?  Why  should  they  not  say  that 
their  invaluable  institutions  should  be 
transplanted  into  every  remote  region, 
and  that  Englishmen  should  be  tried  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
under  the  government  of  which  they  were 
living  ?  He  was  sure  that  such  a  favour 
should  not  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
any  government.  Having  steered  clear  of 
any  imputation  on  the  individual  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  molion,  he  felt  that 
lie  could  not  grant  it,  without  counte- 
nancing a  notion,  that  any  British  sub- 
ject, wherever  he  chose  to  travel,  and  to 
whatever  government  he  was  pleased  to 
subject  himself,  had  a  right  to  call  on  the 
strong  and  outstretched  arm  of  his  country, 
to  rescue  him  from  the  law  of  a  foreign 
state ;  or  that  there  was  something  in  Mr. 
Bowring*8  case  which  separated  it  from 
all  others.  As  he  was  convinced  that  the 
first  proposition  was  untenable,  and  as 
be  felt  that  the  second  was  not  correct, 
he  mast,  to  avoid  countenancing  either  of 
those  principles,  or  giving  his  consent  to 
a  precedent  so  novel,  object  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers. 

Sir  R,  JVihon  said,  he  believed  the 
meanest  native  of  any  other  country  would 
not  have  been  treated  as  Mr.  Bowring,  an 
English  merchant*  a  gentleman  of  most 
amiable  manners  and  excellent  attain- 
meota,  bad  been  treated  by  the  French 


government.  He  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  a  case  which  called  for  national  inter- 
ference. It  was  one,  however,  that  ought 
to  be  generally  known.  This  discussion 
would  be  most  useful ;  because  it  would 
show  that  this  country  was  determined  to 
protect  her  subjects  from  the  violation  of 
law.  It  was  not  enough  for  a  foreign  go- 
vernment to  say,  *<  We  violate. the  law  in 
the  persons  of  our  own  subjects,  and  have 
a  right,  therefore,  to  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  yours."  In  such  a  case,  it  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations : 
it  was  proper  that  they  should  see  that 
justice  was  not  denied,  or  delayed  so  long 
as  to  become,  in  effect,  a  denial.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  *<  Are  we 
to  protect  all  the  wandering  travellers 
who  leave  this  country  ?  Are  they  to  be 
always  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  ?"  Undoubtedly,  wherever 
this  country  had  an  ambassador,  British 
subjects  ought  to  be  protected  against 
despotic  power.  Because  the  vizier  at 
Constantinople  struck  off  the  head  of  any 
person  he  pleased,  or  because  he  com- 
manded women  to  be  inclosed  in  sacks 
with  wild  cats,  in  order  to  make  them 
confess  where  their  husband's  treasures 
were — because  such  was  the  custom  there, 
were  the  subjects  of  this  country  not  to 
be  protected  from  such  cruelty  ?  Under 
the  former  government  of  France,  it 
should  be  recollected,  there  were  leitres  de 
cachet;  and,  would  it  be  endured  that 
Englishmen,  under  such  an  instrument, 
should  be  imprisoned  au  secret  f  Look- 
ing to  the  existing  law  of  France,  there 
was  evidently  no  security  under  it.  The 
trials  for  the  conspiracies  of  Saumur  and 
Rochelle  clearly  proved  the  cruelty  of  the 
system  which  was  adopted  in  the  French 
courts.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  at- 
torney-general on  those  occasions,  that  it 
was  said  to  be  <*  only  fit  for  the  officer  of 
a  barbarian  government."  The  hon. 
member  then  alluded  to  his  own  expul- 
sion from  the  French  territory,  because 
he  had  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  sir  Charles  Stuart  had  said,  that  the 
British  government  would  afford  every 
assistance  to  Mr.  Bowring;  and  also  to 
the  treatment  which  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  had 
received,  because  he  comforted  and  pro-* 
tected  an  English  gentleman ;  and  con- 
cluded by  calling  on  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind  the  declaration  of  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  national 
bopour  that  this  country  ever  pnduced*^ 
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hi^  iMini  ONfer  Cromwell,  who  had  thus 
expressed  himgelf  to  a  German  prince— 
<'  If  fair  tneaiTB  and  reHsoning  will  not 
pr^rail,  of  lie^esbity,  but  according  to 
the  ctifitomaiPy  low  of  nations,  the  ^^eritv 
of  retaliatroii  mast  take  its  hoarse  ;  which 
We  trust  ih  your  prudence  to  avoid.*' 

Mr.  Hniihiftsori  said,  ht  should  ever 
uphold  the  prindple,  tliat  our  govern- 
itito^  was  bound  to  afford  aid  and  protec- 
tidtfi  t6  British  subjects  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  him  it  would  be  particularly 
uni^raieful  to  say  any  thing  against  France 
dt  her  government :  from  the  one  he  had 
received  the  utmost  hospitality,  by  the 
oth^r  he  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness;  and  it  was  in  that 
nation  that  he  had  formed  some  of  the 
nfost  agreeable  and  binding  connexions 
^hich  he  had  the  happiness  to  boait  of. 
Thtis  situated,  he  should  be  extremely 
^rry  indeed  if  he  could  either  be  guilty 
fainiself,  ot  sdp|)ort  6thers  who  were 
guilty  of  plotting  and  intriguine  against 
tne  government  of  a  country,  for  which 
he  had  so  sincere  a  respect  and  love :  but 
the  case  before  the  House  was  that  of  an 
innocent  and  most  persecuted  individual, 
and  he  differed  from  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary in  the  inference  which  he  would  seem 
to  draw,  from  the  fact,  that  that  indivi- 
ddal  had  been  tried  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  minor  offence  only.  Mr. 
BowHng  had  been  persecuted  by  them. 
And  why  ?  Apparently,  because  he  lived 
with  soihe  of  the  most  enlightened,  intel- 
ligent, and  patriotic  men  in  France. 
Really  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  Mr. 
Bowring  had  been  arrested  by  the  go- 
vernment in  question,  in  the  hope  that 
something  would  be  discovered  among  his 
papiers  that  might  tend  to  implicate,  not 
so  much  Mr.  Bowring  himself,  as  some 
of  those  distinguished  characters  with 
i^hoih  he  had  been  acquainted.  With 
respect  to  his  o*rn  papers,  all  that 
^as  foubd  in  th^tn  was  a  mere  private 
opinion,  intended  to  be  privately  Com- 
municated, upon  the  character  of  the 
king  of  France.  Why,  then,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  infer,  that 
Mr.  Bowring  had  been  carried  and  con- 
fined cru  secret^  because  he  had  been 
^ilty  df  some  great  crime  against  the 
French  govemtuent,  for  which  they,  in 
their  mercy,  forsooth,  forbore  to  prosecute 
him.  Now,  it  would  appear,  tnat  thel-e 
i^aft  no  such  crime  to  try  him  for.  The 
hxit  iHik,  that  thiiire  was  do  cliarg^  made ; 
9ifid  fti  te  r^9crfy«d  no  di^rcy  fVmn  the 


French  government.  The  sup^tosition  of 
the  right  hon.  gentlemao,  that  the  govern* 
ment  had  forborne  to  prosecute,  asiiUming 
that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed, 
reminded  him  of  what  occurred  in  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1798.  A  rast 
nam  her  of  suspected  persons  were  taken  up, 
and,  after  being  contined  for  long  periods 
in  prisons  and  dungeons,  they  were  dis- 
charged without  having  ever  had  a  charge 
preferred  against  them.  Pending  their 
imprisonment,  himself  and  several  other 
gentlemen  made  frequent  applications  on 
behalf  of  these  unfortunate  persons;  but 
the  answer  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  such  remonstrances  and  appli- 
cations for  the  release  of  these  individaals, 
whom  it  was  not  intended  to  try,  was 
always  "  No;  we  have  no  evidence  against 
ttiem,  but  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  them  guilty  of  the  crrmea 
imputed  to  them."  Thus  it  was  that 
notions  of  expediency  in  their  case,  super- 
seded the  law  of  the  land.  In  Mr.  Bow- 
ring^s  case,  it  was  clear,  from  the  terms 
of  the  order  that  was  received  by  the 
police  after  his  liberation,  that  the  same 
kind  of  motive  had  caused  his  second  con- 
finement. This  gentleman,  moreover, 
was  seized  under  cicumstances  which,  at 
the  moment,  appeared  so  discreditable  td 
him,  that  there  was  hardly  an  English- 
man then  in  France  who  could  believe  the 
rigorous  measure  adopted  against  him  to 
be  wholly  undeserved.  He  was  seized 
publicly,  and  conveyed  under  the  order 
in  question,  au  secret ^  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner,  through  streets  croarded 
with  people,  and  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
the  system  of  confining  suspected  persons 
nu  secret,  was  infinitely  worse  than  that 
of  granting  lettres  de  cachet  under  the  old 
regime.  He  considered  that  the  present 
wonld  be  a  good  opportunity  for  an  en- 
deavour, on  the  part  of  this  government, 
to  induce  the  government  of  France  to 
change  the  criminal  code,  or  rather  the 
operation  of  their  abominable  police 
system,  in  these  respects.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  called  on  his  noble  friend 
to  show  a  case  on  the  present  queAion; 
In  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  Case  existed  in 
the  papers  on  the  table.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  bowring,  as  lie  had  told  that  gentle- 
man, he  (Mr.  H.)  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  in  his  place,  and  to  nav6 
made  the  same  imprer^sion  on  sfrtingets  b^ 
his  talents  and  conduct.  It  wta#  btft  COfrt« 
nron  jn^tce  to  thKt  indivtdt^  to  lay,  that 
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ills  condact  had  been  most  exemplary, 
«iud  that  he  had  nobly  ipaiotaioed  the 
character  of  his  countrymen. 

JMfr.  Cminigig  saidj  he  should  be  eic- 
ceedingly  sorry  to  bemisunderstppd.  He 
had  never  stated  that  Mr.  Bowring  hfki 
been  relieved  froai  the  larger  offence  .by 
the  mercy  of  the  French  goveron^nt.  He 
could  never  have  stated  that ;  because  it 
would  have  been  to  imply  what  be  moat 
cautiously  guarded  against,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Bowring  was  guilty  of  that  o0ence. 
Now,  he  was  bound,  to  tiwt  geQtlemap 
in  common  with  all  otlier  accused  pen^nsi 
to  believe  him. innocent  until  be  wgs  proved 
to  be  guilty,  and  certainly  he  wa^  by  do 
means  dispo^ed  to  adhere  to  that  prin- 
ciple less  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bpwring  than 
in  any  other  one.  < 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  when 
be  found  it  admitted,  that  an  .Cnglislunan 
had  been  wrongfully  arretted,  imprisoned, 
and  persecuted^  and  had  been  denied 
justice  or  redress,  be  could  feel  no  regret 
at  having  brought  his  case  under  the 
notice  of  that  House. 

The  question  was.  put,  and  negatived. 


II  II. 


He  wauld  add  oo£  word  m^e,  .upon  ,tliat 
which  foUofif^  as  a  iiecef^iy  cpirollAry 
from  the  principle  upon  .wi^cb  th^  bHl 
was  fonnded:;  be  mi^ant  fin  al^ei^ation  or 
modifica^iion  of  the  ^utjies  ^n  rbeer  aud 
malt.  .Such  was  the  inequality  with 
whidb  those  duties  pressed  f^^fox^  the  low>er 
classes,  that  the  poor  man,  w^io  bought 
his  beer  of  the  cpmmpn  ,brewer,  a<;tu«Hy 
paid,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  more  tim 
.twice  as  011Kb  as  the  rich  man  who  brewed 
hi^  4>wn  beer.  At  a  time  when  th^  people 
fpfEnglaqd. mighty  for, the  honour  of  tl)e 
country,  fbe  very  soon  called  upon  to 
:rna|ce  great  soan^ce^,  it  was  .peculiarly 
incumbent  ppon  the  government  40  omit 
no  oppostunity  of  conciliating  ^nd  «eiiev« 
ing  the  poor  classes  of  .the  c(xmmunity. 
He  concluded  .by  moving  "  for  leave  to 
briogin  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  Ketail  Trade 
Ju  Seer  an^  Ale." 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  regretted  that  the 
meaaure  of  the  learned  geotletpan  differed 
from  that  ^vhichhejhad  proposed  last  year. 

Mr.  Brougham  mii  tbe  bill  was  pre« 
cisely  the  same  aistbat  whicb.be  hsd  pco- 
pQsed  laAt  ye»r*  lie  was  upt  bouqd  .to 
•find  memory  Jb>r  tl^e  ,wprt|\y  alderman ; 
all  he  was  bound  to  dp,  ip  intrpdndog 
.'the  bill,  was  to  make  what  .appeared  >to 
bim  to  beaound  and. apposite  phservationat 
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in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  tp 
regulate  the  retail  trade  in  Beer,  observed, 
that  it  was  e«:actJy  the  si^me  bill  as  that' 
which  had  passed  through ; several  stagas, 
in  the  last  sessiop.  As  sopu  ^  the  bill' 
^bould.be  brought  in,  at  wab  bis  inientioni 
to  move,  that  it  be  postpoped  pntil ,  aAer 
the  Easter  recess,  nat.4narely  on  .account 
of  his  being  under  the  pecpssity  of  leaving 
town,  but  because  the  chancellor  of  the 
exche<|uer,had  iatipitated  his  iptentian  of 
proposing  a  measprctendipg  towards  the 
accomplishment  x>f  the  same  objects.  He 
should  have  great  satisfaction  in  seeing 
hjs  measure  taken  up  by  so  powerful  a 
foster-parent ;  and  though  he  could 
scarcely  hope,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
inap*6i  pAe^ure  would  -go  to  the  full  extent 
pf  his  pwn,  yet,  to  whatever  eitent  it 
niigbt  ;gpy  be  was  persuaded  it  would 
effect  a;great  improvement  in  the  present 
8tate.of  the  law;  that  it  would  relieve  ihe 
agriculturists,  especially  those  who  had 
light  land,  whiph  was  better  adapted  to 
thecultivation>of  .barley  tbaP  .^f  wheat ; 
audithat  it  would  /tend  grei^ly  to  inciCBse 
tbe  comfort,  and  4Mivaoce>tbe. morals  of 
the  Mv^trioua  gImsm  af  the  commooity. 


bad  so  entirely  failed  to,uodei:9tand. 

XheiCAonce/Zorq^i^  Rpickewer  said, 
the  reduction  of  tas;ation  svhicn  had  al- 
.re^y  been  prpppse4»  wopid  be  .of  .coo- 
isiderableadvajK^ige  to  the  pporer  jrlasses. 
The  measure  which  be  had  to  >bripg  for- 
ward would  be,  be  trusted,  advantageous 
to  all  classes  i»f  the  4:Qmmi&pity,  and  to 
.none  more  than  to  ithat  claas,:  whose  in- 
terest was  /Supposed  -ito  be  n^ost  affected 
.by  this.aFticle.  His.oluept  was,  in  .short, 
that  the  best  <beerjhoiud.. be  .obtained  at 
the  Josvest  price. 

:RSDUCTiaN       OW       TAXATION.] — Mr. 

Maberfy  rose  to  make  the  motion  of 
.which  he  had  given  notice.  The  subject, 
he  said,  .was  of  the  greatest  importance 
io  the  country.  The  table  Qf  the  lUous^ 
•jras  literally  groaning,  umder  the  .weight 
of  .the  petitions  complaining  of  excessiv/e 
taxation,  .and  praying  :for  relief.  If  the 
measure  .which  he  had  .to  propose ,  «ei:e 
acted  upon,  it  would  odyieve  the  people  to 
the  extent,  of  seven  millions  .of  taxes,  aodt 
•at  the  same  time,  enable  eveiy  fthiqg  .to 
-be  carried  on  in  the  way.mont  .condjucive 
to  the  honour  of  tbe  Gomaiy.   tit  would 
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secure  this  if  no  exigency  arose ;  and,  if 
any  exigency  did  arise,  it  would  strengthen 
the  resources  by  which  that  exigency  was 
to  be  met.  He  would  put  nothing  to 
the  House  till  he  had  stated  the  princi- 
ples of  his  plan ;  and  he  hoped,  that  the 
resolntions  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  the  House  would  not,  in  the  present 
stage,  be  opposed.  The  object  which  he 
had  in  view  was  fourfold :-»] .  He  pro- 
posed to  reduce  a  large  amount  of  taxa- 
tion ;  2.  To  give  the  most  effectual  sup- 
port to  the  public  credit ;  3.  To  effect  a 
conciliation  between  the  agricultural  and 
the  funded  interests ;  and  4.  To  form  a 
sinking  fund,  which  would,  with  little 
comparative  expense,  really  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  Our  present  sinking 
fund,  which  was  so  very  inefficient  for  its 
purpose,  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with- 
out due  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
1708,  anxious  to  support  the  public 
credit,  Mr.  Pitt  had  recourse  in  the  first 
place  to  an  unconstitutional  measure; 
that  of  making  a  part  of  the  taxes  perpe- 
tual, and  he  did  this  in  order  that  by  the 
tale  of  the  land  tax,  he  might  redeem  a 
large  portion  of  the  national  debt.  At 
that  time  the  tax  on  land  amounted  to 
2,000,000/.  a  year,  and  to  this  extent  it 
was  mortgaged.  The  terms  were,  that 
any  proprietor  of  land,  transferring  as 
much  3  per  cent  stock,  as  would  amount 
to  3/.  6«.,  should  redeem  a  tax  on  land, 
to  the  amount  of  3/.  a  year.  Any  person 
whatever  might  at  the  same  time  redeem 
this  by  paying  S/.  I2s.  So  that  the  pur- 
chase cost  the  actual  proprietor  one-tenth, 
aud  a  stranger  one-fifth  of  the  annuity. 
He  added  some  other  inducements,  such 
as  that  a  purchaser  to  a  certain  extent 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament.  Between  1798 
and  1802,  seventeen  millions  had  been 
redeemed;  eight  millions  more  had  been 
redeemed  from  1802  to  1822.  The  rate 
at  which  this  redemption  had  gone  on 
latterly  was  so  slow  that,  in  fact,  it  would 
take  many  centuries  ere  it  produced  the 
intended  effect,  while  the  annual  expense 
was  about  4,400/.  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  value  of  this 
annuity  for  the  time  during  which  it  was 
computed  to  pay  off  the  tax ;  and,  would 
it  be  credited,  that  this  would  amount  to 
many  times  the  national  debt  ?  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  an- 
nuity at  once  available  for  public  pur- 
poses.—He  would  now  go  a  little  more 
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into  the  detail  of  chose  plans  of  which  he 
had  stat(>d  the*  outline.  He  proposed 
that  for  every  100/.  of  3  per  cent  stock 
transferred  in  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  there  should  be  granted  3/.  a  year 
in  value,  giving  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
a  priority  of  purchase.  If  at  the  termi- 
hation  of  six  months  the  owner  should 
refuse  to  purchase,  it  should  then  be  opett 
to  strangers  to  redeem,  paying  4  per  cent. 
In  virtue  of  that  tax  on  land,  which  they 
would  hold  in  the  shape  of  a  fee  farm 
rent,  there  should  be  superadded  other 
advantages  in  the  form  of  qualificationa. 
Under  the  existing  law,  purchasers  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  voting.  He  proposed 
also  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  should 
be  empowered  to  repurchase  from  the 
stranger  the  said  tax  within  five  yeara,  on 
payment  to  the  latter  a  bonus  of  5  per 
cent.  That  arrangement  would  bold  out 
inducements  to  lar^^e  bodies  and  public 
companies  to  make  purchases.  TIm^ 
would  have  other  advantages,  beaidet  the 
certainty  of  no  loss,  and  the  chance  of  the 
bonus  of  5  per  cent.  He  should  lecom^ 
mend  the  extension  of  qualifications,  such 
as  that  of  killing  game,  sitting  as  magis- 
trates, and  beiu?  enabled  to  qualify  at 
members  of  parliament.  All  these  ad* 
vantages  would  strike  purchasers  as  bejag 
very  valuable,  and  make  the  redemption 
more  saleable.  It  would  not  be  adviuble, 
in  his  opinion,  to  refuse  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  national  resources,  if  govern- 
ment were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  purcha- 
sers. If  strangers  could  not  be  found 
disposed  to  purchase,  it  might  be  put  up 
to  auction  in  districts,  at  a  resented  price. 
That  provision  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  sale  produce  its  full  value. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  the  purchasers 
paid  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  ssme 
way  as  the  dividends  were;  and  that  the 
transfers,  signed  by  the  recdver*  should 
be  numbereidl  and  registered,  under  the 
head  of  the  county  in  which  the  norchase 
was  made,  with  the  name  of  tne  p&rty 
purchabing  affixed.  By  such  a  process 
every  facility  would  be  afforded  to  enable 
transfers  to  be  made  with  the  same  regu- 
larity and  dispatch  as  in  the  public  secu« 
rities.  The  qualifications  which  he  before 
enumerated  should,  however,  be  limited, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  to  persons 
who  continued  purchasers  for  a  certain 
time. — He  should  not  trespass  longer  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  going  into 
further  detail.     It  was  admitted,  that  the 
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reluctance  which  had  latterly  operatiil 
ngaiust  the  redemption,  arose  from  the 
hieh  prices  which  made  it  almost  unsale- 
able. It  might  be  said,  that  by  such  a 
proposition  he  was  disposed  to  take  every 
thiu^  from  his  majesty^s  government. 
That  inference  he  must  deny  ;  as  even  on 
the  chancellor  of  the  e)cchequer*s  own 
admission,  he  had  a  surplus  of  2,200,000/. 
It  could,  therefore,  not  be  allowed  to  him 
to  dispute  his  own  concession.  Besides, 
it  did  appear  to  him,  that  no  fair  oppo- 
sition to  his  proposition  could  he  founded 
on  such  grounds,  when  it  was  recollected, 
that  the  tax  was  imposed  on  the  proprie- 
tor of  laud,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking 
fund,  and  therefore  to  that  purpose  it 
should  be  made  available.  The  next  con- 
sideration to  which  he  should  apply  him- 
self was,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  public 
creditor.  By  the  proposed  arrangement, 
be  contendea,  the  public  creditor  could 
not  be  injured,  but  might  be  eventually 
served.  The  security  of  claims  depended 
not  HO  much  on  the  ability  to  pay,  as  on 
the  willingness  to  discharge  them.  .The 
very  feeling  of  relief  that  the  measure  he 
contemplated  would  afford  the  public, 
would  naturally  produce  a* greater  dis- 
position to  sustain  the  remaining  pressnre. 
By  its  adoption,  the  public  creditor  would 
lie  released  from  all  the  mischiefs  of  that 
discussion  which,  though  he  deprecated 
it,  was,  he  feared,  fast  approaching ;  and 
which  bad  for  its  avowed  object  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  interest  of  the  stockholder. 
Yet,  though  he  felt  the  dishonour,  he 
would  say,  the  disgrace  of  such  -  an  at- 
tempt, he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self, that  it  proceeded  n-om  a  very  dis- 
tressed body  of  men — a  body  that,  in  the 
year  1814,  possessed  a  profit  of  35  mil- 
lions unnualiy  in  the  occupation  of  the 
soil,:  and  who  had  since  been  reduced 
from  affluence  to  the  lowest  state  of 
wretchedness  and  beggary.  He  could 
feel  no  surprise  at  any  application  which 
that  body  made  under  such  embittered 
feelings.  And,  though  in  that  House  it 
might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  say,  thut. 
under  such  circumstances,  no  relief  could 
be  afforded,  yet  he  should  contend,  tUut 
they  were  bound  to  grant  every  aid  that 
it  could  be  proved  was  practicable.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  believed,  that 
he  called  upon  that  House  to  interfere 
with  the  sinking  fund,  or  that  hon.  mem- 
bars  could  fancy  that  they  were  bound 
by  their  pledge  to  a  particular  arrange- 
inent,  when,  in  the  measure  he  proposed, 
VOL.VUI. 


they  had  a  sinking  fund  us  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
uoiihl  give  an  immediute  and  efBcient 
relief  to  the  suffering  classes  uf  tiie  com- 
munity. Since  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
beat  in  that  House,  he  had  uiiifornily 
declared  his  confidence  in  the  renctvation 
ofour  resources.  He  had  never  indulged 
in  gloomy  views  ofour  prospects,  because 
he  I'elt  that  our  prosi)erity  mainly  resie<i 
on  a  population  properly  employed  and 
increasing.  From  the  concession  of  the 
chunrellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  uas 
justified  in  assuming,  that  were  the 
country,  by  his  proposition,  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  t>even  millions  of  taxes,  from 
the  increase  of  consumption  that  would 
follow,  the  actual  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  not  exceed  six  millions.  That 
would  Ktill  leave  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man one  million  above  his  estimate. 
Then  the  very  operation  of  the  proposed 
pl:in,  by  cancelling  in  seven  years 
41,3-30,000/.*,  would  so  materially  advance 
the  price  of  the  public  securities,  us>  to 
enable  the  government  to  pay  off  the  4 
per  cent  stock,  by  which  an  annual 
saving  would  accrue  to  the  country  of 
750,000/.  He  did  not  at  present  propose 
any  repeal  of  specific  taxes  ;  that  ^vould 
be  a  subject  for  the  subsequent  consider- 
ation of  that  House  in  its  wisdom  to 
adopt.  What  he  complained  of,  in  the 
proposition  of  the  chancellor  of  the.  ex- 
chequer was,  he  merely  took  ofi'  a  branch 
of  taxation,  and  reduced  only  by  a  per 
centage.  He  kept  up  patronage,  corrup- 
tion, and  all  the  expensive  machinery. 
The  plan  now  proposed  destroyed  these 
great  and  increasing  evils,  while  it  gave 
to  the  revenue  the  two  items,  •viz.  the 
750,000/.  by  the  reductiou  of  the  higher 
stock,  and  200,000/.,  if  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  beer  and  malt,  according  to  tiie 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Winchelsea,  was  acceded  to.  He  was 
convinced  that  large  reductions  mii^ht  be 
made  in  our  establishments,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions.  But  taking  into  calcu- 
lation all  that  the  revenue  might  gain  by 
existing  impositions,  he  would  a:»k  the 
House  to  compare  its  amount  with  those 
increased  resources,  which  a  remission  of 
taxes  for  seven  years  would  yield.  Left  in 
I  he  pockets  of  the  people,  it  would  work 
us  capital ;  and  at  the  end  afford  to  the 
public  necessities  resources  fitted  to  any 
exigency,  far  beyond  what  a  sinking  fond 
with  compound  interest  could  produce. 
The  proposition  he  recommended  was  out 
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Qovei.  It  was  the  ncknovftedi^ed  measure 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  sanctioneci  by  parliament;  and 
he  called  upon  that  Houne,  refleeting  on 
the  ditttres&e*  of  a  great  branch  of  the 
community,  to  lend  their  hand  to  its  re- 
vival. By  so  doing,  tliey  would  concili- 
ate those  gaeat'  interests,  now  unhaDpily 
at  variance,  namely,  the  landed  and  fund- 
ed«  The  hon.  member  concluded  with 
moving  the  first  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

1.  "  That  by  the  resolutions  voted  by 
this  House  in  the  year  1619,  it  was  deemed 
expedient,  that  an  efficient  sinking  fund 
should  be  created,  to  the  amount  of  five 
million!*. 

2.  «<That  at  the  time  in  question,  it 
was  agreed  unanimously,  that  the  only 
siukiiifc^  fund  which  can  be  efficient,  is 
that  which  is  produce<i  by  a  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure. 

3.  <*That,  as  fiir  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  tnere  actually  exists  a  aum  of 
about  five  millions  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt. 

4.  **  That,  in  addition  to  these  five  mil- 
llonsy  applicnble  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  there  is,  at  the  disposition  of  par^ 
lianient,  arising  from  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  several  branches  of  revenue, 
and  from  the  various  plans  of  reform  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
countrjr,  proposed  to  be  carried  into 
execution  this  year,  m  sum  of  about 
2,200,000/. 

5.  •<  That  it  appears,  therefore,  that  a 
total  sum  of  7,200,000/.,  arising  from  the 
above-mentioned  sources,  is  applicable  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  to 
the  relief  of  agricultural  or  other  distress, 
by  remission  of  taxation. 

6.  **  That,  although  it  was  determined 
that  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the 
national  debt,  with  this  efficient  sinking 
fund,  should  be  transferred  to  their  ac- 
count, it  was  nevertheless  understood, 
that  the  interest  payable  upon  stock  so 
purchased,  should  either  determine  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  or  be  paid  over  and  be* 
come  part  of' the  consolidated  fund. 

7.  "  That,  taking  80/.  as  the  price  of 
100/.  in  three  per  cent  consol  stock,  it 
appears  that  five  millions  of  money,  an- 
nually laid  out  during  the  space  of  seven 
years,  would  redeem  about  48,750,000/. 
of  three  per  cent  annuities ;  but,  slMmld 
we  remain  at  peace,  it  would  redeem  a 
Buch  smalltr  sun. 
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8.  <<  That  in  the  jrcer  1798,  for  the  »ap« 
port  of  public  credit,  there  was  passed  so 
act  for  the  redemption  and  purchase  ef 
land  tax ;  which  act,  from  the  exorbitant 
conditions  attached  to  such  redemption 
and  purchase,  has,  in  a  great  menai 
fttilecl  in  effecting  the  destined  object. 

0.  <*That  notwithstanding  the  ofa 
des  thus  created,  such  Ims  been  the 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  redeem  ll«r 
land,  and  purchase  landed  secoritiea^  thai 
the  sum  redeemed  and  purchased  eflMNBrts 
to  700,000/.,  and  upwards. 

10.  *«  That,  if  so  large  a  propottkwi  ef 
the  land  tax  has  been  redeemed  and  pai^ 
cliased,  at  a  sacrifice,  in  the  first  instnnc^ 
of  10/.,  and  iu  the  second  of  20/.  per  cent^ 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
remaining  balance  of  1,2S9,701&,  woold 
be  similarly  redeemed  and  parchaaed,  if 
no  sacrifice  was  necessary.  

11.  <«That  it  appears,  that  1,880,701/. 
of  land  tax  thus  redeemed  and  parchaaed^ 
and  paid  for  in  three  |ier  cent  cbaaati 
dated  annuities,  would  caned  a  sam  in 
such  annuities  of  about  41i38O^6O0IIL^ 
being  more  than  the  amount  that  ^oold 
be  purchased  by  the  regular  ii 
of  tlie  sinkii^  fund  in  stock,  for  the 
of  seven  years,  if  we  remain  at  pe^ew 

12.  •«  That  it  appears  that  thie  BMtfied 
of  reducing  debt  by  no  means  diffien  in  its 
substance  from  tKat  which  was  adoplad 
by  the  House  in  the  resolutions  of  181^ 
the  essential  attributes  of  both  plans  htm% 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit^  hj  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  debt. 

13.  <*  That,  as  the  mode  of  icdecaiier 
the  national  debt,  by  redemption  aoia 
purchase  of  land  tax,  injures  no  cfaHs  of 
proprietors,,  and  will  absorb  a  aoantity  of 
debt,  nearly  ^ual  to  that  which  woald 
be  redeemed  by  an  efficient  sinkinff  fand 
of  five  millions,  annually  laid  out  during 
seven  years,  it  is  expedient  to  sabstitntt 
it  for  the  sinking  fond,,  adopted  m  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  in  1819. 

14.  "  That  by  this  substitution  there 
may  be  remitted  to  the  people,  in  anena* 
tion  of  their  distress,  seven  millions  of 
taxes." 


The  Chameelter  of  the  Exckgqtur  .  ^ 
menced  with  stating,  that  from  the  hoe  of 
argument  taken  by  the  hon.  member,  M 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  ties* 
pass  at  anv  considerable  length  on  the  aU 
tention  ot  the  committee.  The  boa. 
member  had  himself  conceded  the  very 
points  on  which  he  should  fed  it  his  doty 
to  oppose  the  hon.  membei^s  piopoaitiooi 
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The  my  fint  resotlition,  opoo  which  the 
othen  were  foadded,  decbired,  that  by  the 
vote  of  jMrliaiaeot,  aa  efficieot  stokio^ 
liiad  of  5,O(K)>OO0I.  was  oeceanary.     Now, 
tf  be  should  be  enabled  to  show,  that  tlie 
pro|MMitioii  of  the  hon.  member  was  siib- 
irertive  of  the  basis  of  his  reaolatioiis,  in 
that  case  it  w»ald  be  admitted,  that  he  had 
abowu,  that  his  other  resotntioiis  were  na- 
tfeaablet    The  maintenanoe  of  an  eflkient 
sinking  fund  of  £ve  milliont  was  the  sub- 
stratum, aod  all  the  sncx^eeding  resola- 
^ons  down  to  the  12tb,  referring  to  the 
snain  principle,  proceeded  upon  that  ac- 
Icnowledgmeat.    What  did  the  12th  reso- 
lution propose?  **Thttl  it  appears  that 
this  method  of  veduciag  debt  by  no  means 
diffecs  in  its  substance  from  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  1819,  the  easential  attributes  of 
both  plans  being  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic credit,  by  tb  diminution  of  the  <|oan- 
tity  of  public  debt.**    The  boo.  member 
in  that  resolution  took  for  granted,  that 
his  propositiou  was  a  substitute  for  a 
ainkiog  fund.     If,  therefore,    he  could 
ohow,  that  iu  this  assumption  the  hou. 
inember  was  oat  only  inoorrect,  but  thiA 
it  was  directly^  the  reverse  of  that  which 
lie  affirmed  of  it;  chen  it  would  follow  as 
u  necessary  consequence,  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute, bis  plan  was  altogether  impracti- 
<^le     Ana  here  he  must  be  allowed  to 
ask«  if  the  hon.  member  proposed  his 
measure  mb  a  substitute  for  another,  on 
what  grounds  he  did,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, deny  the  existence  of  that  which  be 
now  admitted  by  the  proposal  of  a  sub- 
stitute? The  truth  was,  that  instead  of 
being  a  substitute,  the  two  measures  bore 
no  resemblance.    He  apprehended,  that 
the  very  essential  attribute  of  a  sinking 
fund  was,  that  its  operation,  while  it  di- 
minished  debt,  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  loss  of  rerenue.     The  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  debt  so  redeemed  was  left  at 
^  option  of  parliament,  to  be  applied 
'fithcr  to  a  further  diminution  of  debt,  to 
the  public  exieeocies  that  might  arise,  or 
to  the  repeal  of  taxation*   But,  in  the  plan 
of  the  hon*  member  there  was  no  choice 
left ;  because,  while  it  redua*d  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  the  public  debt,  it 
also  extinguished  a  portion  of  the  rere- 
Due.    If,  therefore,  it  was,  as  the  hon. 
member  admitted  as  his  substratum,  ex- 
pedient to  preserve  an  efficient  «nking 
fund — and  if,  as  he  (the  chancellur  of  the 
exchequer)  contended  it  wuSf  the  essential 
attribute  of  a  sinking  fund  not  to  extio- 


ffuisli,  by  its  operation,  revenue,  then  it 
followed,  other  tliat  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  give  up  the  basis  of  his  resolutions, 
or  his*  substitute.  He  whs  surprised  that 
the  intelligent  mind  of  the  hon.  member 
could  not  see  through  the  fallacy  that 

Eirvaded  the  whole  of  his  assumption, 
e  should  say  also,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  member,  while  it  operated  as 
to  the  extinction  of  revenue,  would  not 
be  in  all  cases  a  redemption  of  the  land  tax. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  holding  a 
life  estate  with  a  land  tax  unredeemed ; 
that  he,  either    by  the  transference  of 
stock,  or  by  borrowing  the  sum  of  200/. 
became  a  purchaser  under  the  plan  of  the 
hon.   member.      Now,    though    the  tax 
would  be  redeemed  as  between  the  estate 
and  the  individual,  it  would  not  be  re- 
deemed to  the  heir  of  the  land ;  he  would 
have  to  pay  it  to  the  representatives  of  the 
life  estate  holder.     It  was  a  perfect  mis- 
nomer to  call  such  a  measure  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  land  tax.    Another  essential 
attribute,  to  use  the  terms  of  the  hon. 
OMmber,  of  a  sinking  fund,  was,  that  it 
carried  with  it  oertainty  aud  permanaicy. 
The  plan  now  proposed  was  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  that.     In  seven  years,  the 
hon.  member  calculated,  that  his  propo- 
sition would  cancel  43,750,000/.     But,  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  what  became 
of  the  sinking  fund  ?  Where  could  they 
6nd  its  attributes  of  certaioty  and  perma- 
nence?   It  was  true,  the  hon.  member 
looked   forward  to  the  resources   which 
would  follow  a  remission   of  taxes  for 
seven  years.    Such  an  effect  might  follow ; 
but  was  it  that  species  of  certiunty  on 
which  the  pledge  of  parliament  was  se- 
cured ?    The  hon.  gentleman,  by  adopt- 
ing what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  substi- 
tute, would  send  them,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  fishing  in  the  ereat  ocean  of  revenue ; 
but  whether  to  catch  a  whale  or  a  herring, 
he  could   not    possibly    ascertain.       If, 
therefore,   the    proposition  of  the    hon. 
member  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
operation,  the  reverse  of  his  assumption, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  two  concluding 
resoluttona.      But,    even  were  the    as- 
sumption well  founded,  be  should  have 
great  doubu  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
adoption. — ^The  bon.    member  said    his 
object  was  to  give  greater  facilities  to  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  act;  and  that  the 
letluirgy  under  which  it  laboured,  was 
occasioned   by    the   onerous   conditions 
which    were   imposed  on    parsons   who 
wished  to  redeem  Ibb  tax.    He  bul  also 
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observed,  that  a  much  less   quantity  of 
the  tax  was  now   redeemed,  than  when 
Mr.    Pitt  first  proposed  the  plan:    but, 
when  they  considered  tlie  circumhtances 
under  wliich  it  was  proposed,  they  could 
not  be  surprised  that  it  did  not  go  on  so 
nipidly   now,  us  it  did  at  an  antecedent 
)>eriod.      The  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.   Pitt  proposed  it  were  diametrically 
the  reverse   of  the  circumstances  which 
now   prevailed.     In  the  first  place,  this 
country  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
most  expensive   war;   of  which    no  one 
could  foretel  the   probable  termination. 
In  consequence  of  that  war,  government 
was   raising   very   large   loans,  on    most 
ruinous  terms ;   and  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was 
brnuglit  forward,  not  as  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  any  particular  class  of  persons ; 
hut,   under  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  the  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  value,  that    government  might  be 
enabled    to  borrow,    with    the    greatest 
advantage,    those   various   loans,    which, 
whether  that  or  any  other  measure  were 
))iopo»«ed,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
Mate  should  procure.    I'he  funds  being  at 
that  period   very  low,  and  the  value  of 
land  progressively  improving,  it  was  quite 
clear,  that  many  iiersons  would  be  ready 
to  transfer  their  securities  from  the  funds 
to  the  land.     The  funds  were  then  at  48  : 
they  were  now  at  73,  and  the  value  of  land 
of  late  years  certainly  had  not  increased. 
This    accounted    most     clearly   for    the 
slow     progress   which    the  law   had    re- 
cently made.     The  hon.  member  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  real   obstacles  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan,  were  the  restrictions 
which   were  connected  with  it ;    and  be 
)>roposed  that  those  restrictions  should  be 
entirely    removed.     Now,    if    they   were 
done  away  with,    and   other  regulations 
were  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the    public   additional   advantages,     the 
old  act   must  be  entirely  lost.     He  did 
not  lay  much  stress  on  that  point;    but 
other  consequences,  it  appeared  to  him, 
would  follow,  from  the   hon*  member's 
plan,  which  applied   most  essentially   to 
the  whole  of  the  law  as   it  now  existed. 
Those  who    had  at  all  attended   to  this 
subject,  must  be  aware,  that  though,  by 
the  original  act,   the  first  option  of  re- 
dfCtniiig  the  land  tax  was  given  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  ;    yet,  in  order  to 
induce  him   to  come  into  terms,  a  %'ery 
di^ag^eeable  alternative    was    suspended 
over   his   head.     An  individual,   without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  party  whose 
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land  tax  was  to  l>e  sold,  a  stranger  from 
'Change-alley,   might  purchase   it;    mnd 
thus  he  acquired  a  claim  on  a  part  of  the 
esitate  as  a  creditor.     Now,  he  could  see 
no  good  reason   for  giving  to  this   third 
|»erson  any  additional  advantages,  aa  the 
lion,   member  proposed  to  do.     In  order 
to  give  this  law  eifect,  the  land  tax  was 
made    perfietual  ;    whereas  it   had    beea 
l>efore   voted   only    from  year   to    year. 
Having  done   this,   if  they  said    to   the 
holder  of  Hu  estate — *<  If  you  don't  par- 
chu«e  the  land  tax,  I  have  a  third  perMHi 
ready,  who  will,"  it  was  compelling  him 
to  lease   it,    whether  he   would   or  not ; 
which  was  a   very  great  hardship.    -Mr. 
Pitt   felt  this  great  hardship ;    and  how 
did  he  meet  it?     He  said — "If  a  third 
person  comes  in,  and  buys  it,  instead  of 
10  f)er  cent,  he  shall  pay '20/'     The  hon. 
meinl>er  said,  he  would  put  the  strange 
purchaser  on  the  same  footing.     To  ren- 
der his  plan  efficacious,  the  hop.  member 
&»aid,  if  the  proprietor  refused  to  redeem 
the  tax,  then  a  third  person  might  pur* 
chase  it ;    but  as  it  might  be  unpleataat 
to  the  owner,  if  the  stranger  were  at -once 
pobse^scd   of  this  lien   on   his  estate  in 
perpetuity,  and  might  wish  to  oust  him 
from  it,  if  an   opportunity  occurred,  in 
that   case    the  hon.    member  proposed, 
that,  on  paying  to  the  purchaser  5  per 
cent  on   the   money    he   had   deposited^ 
within  a  certain  period,  the  interest  of  the 
third   party  should  cease  and  determine. 
But  the  hon.   gentleman  had  said,  that 
that  third  person,  under  hi^  plan,  wonld 
have  many  advantages  which  at  present 
he  did  not  possess :    the  hon.  gentleman 
meant,  for  instance,  to  make  him  a  ma* 
gistrate.     It  seemed  to  be   his   wish  to 
make  the  plan  extremely   palatable,  not 
so  much  to  the  individuals   who  migbt 
pay  the  tax    in  question,  as  to  certiiu 
large  trading  companies  who   might  be 
likely  to  dabble  in  such  a  matter;  and 
to  some  particular  individuals,  in  tmth, 
who  might,  as  a  speculation,  be  inclined, 
possibly,  to  buy  up  the  land  tax.    These 
last    persons,    though    they    might   be, 
perhaps,  quite  unconnected  with  a  connty, 
and   possessed   of  not  a   single   acre  of 
land,  were  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 
magistrates  of  that  county.     Surely  this- 
would  be  a  complete  change  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon   which  it  had  been  usual  to 
select  county  magistrates  1     He,- for  one, 
would  be  very    unwilling    to  adopt   it; 
were  the  hon.  member's  plan  even  likely 
to  be  more  practicable  and  uaeful  than 
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he  could  deem  it  to  be.  Thinking,  there- 
fore, that  the  alterations  which  had  been 
proposed  to  the  House,  were  of  a  nature 
to  render  the  act  alluded  to  vet  more 
objectionable  than  it  was  stated  to  have 
b^n  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally 
passed ;  and  that  even  if  they  were  not 
so,  that  the  projected  plan  would  not  be 
found  elective  for  the  purposes  that  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  measure  for 
which  it  was  to  be  substituted  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  very  basis  upon  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  intended  to  found  his 
proposition  was  taken  away,  he  should 
uiove  the  previous  question  upon  all  the 
resolutions. 

Captain  Maberly   said,  he  felt  some 
difficulty    in    answering  the   objections 
which  bad  been  urged  against  the  plan  of 
fais  hon.  relative,  from  the  very  nature  of 
those  objections.    He  had  come  down  to 
the  House  ex|)ecting  to  hear  something 
like  argument  against  the  practicability 
of  carrying  the  measure  into  execution. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had 
done  little  more  than  urge  the  danger  of 
large  monied  companies  dabbling  in  the 
land  tax.     Why,  this  was  the  very  object 
Mr.  Pitt  had  in  view  :  his  first  idea  was  to 
make  the  land  tax  perpetual ;    he  then 
allowed  individuals,  not   proprietors,  to 
purchase  up  the  land  tax,  by  paying  20 
per  cent  by  transferring  from  the  funds, 
and  10  per  cent  if  he  were  the  proprietor. 
In  this  case  the  funded  proprietor  paid 
20  percent,  for  the  privilege  of  converting 
his  property  from   the  funds  into   land. 
To  this  his  hon.  relative  objected  ;  and  he 
coincided    in    the    objection.      He    was 
desirous  of  placing  the  fund  holder  and 
the  landholder  on  terms  equally  secure. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  argument  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  could  apply, 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  debt  would  be 
the  annihilation  of  income.     If,  at  the 
«nd  of  38  years  the  land  tax  would  be 
redeemed  by  appropriating  the  sum  of 
1/200,000/.  annually,  at  the  end  of  SS 
yoirs  there  would  be  a  loss  of  1,200,000/. 
Now,  by  the   plan  of  his  hon.  v relative, 
the  same  amount  would  be  redeemed  in 
seven  years.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had   availed   himself»    with  considerable 
address,    of  the  last    year*s    resolution 
respecting  the  sinking  fund.     But,    he 
was  uiiHtaken  when  he  said,  that. the  plan 
of  his  hon.  relative  went  to  abolish  the 
sinking  fund  entirely. ,  On  the  contrary, 
k  only  meant  to  appropriate  it  for  seven 
years;  ami,  wheo'  the  confusioD  uod  dis» 


tress  which  existed,  with  regard  to  the 
taxes  in  question,  between  the  landlord 
arid  tenant  were  considered,  it  would  be 
no  useless  sacrifice  of  five  millions  a  year 
for  seven  years,   to   purchase  a   lasting 
relief  from   snch  confusion  and  distress. 
His  hon.  relative  did  not  wish  to  pledge 
the  House  to  any  thMii;  more  than  the 
giving  up  five  millions  of  taxes  for  seven 
years,  and  afterwards  it  remained  wjth 
the  House  to  do  as  it  pleased.  .  By  his 
plan,  a  sinking  fund  would  be  created, 
perfectly    secure    from    the  rapacity  of 
ministers;    and,   from  the  fate  that  had 
attended  three  successive  sinking  funds 
which   ministers   had    laid   hold   of.     It 
would  put  a  stop  to  many  of  those  ex- 
pensive projects,    which  an    obsequious 
parliament  was  always  so  apt  to  follow. 
By  the  proposed  scheme,    the    sinking 
fund  would  be  placed  beyond  their  grasp, 
and  secured  from  most  of  the  disadvan- 
tages hitherto  objected  to  it     For  him- 
self, he  did   not  so  much  object  to  a 
sinking  fund,  as  he  did  to  its  violability, 
and  to  the  temptation  which  it  held  out 
to  ministers,    a  temptation   which  they 
rarely  had  the  firmness  to  resist.    The 
plan  of  his  hon.  relative  would  increase 
the  funds  of  the  country,  and  give  the 
government  a  greater  weight  with  foreign 
states.     It    would  show   them,    that  we 
had  resources  at  our  command,  and  funds 
in  our  treasury,  which  would  enable  us 
to  meet  any  of  the  exigencies  that  were 
likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought  that  the  plsn 
which  had  been  prop<^ed  by  the  non. 
mover,  could  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  sinking 
fund.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  possess 
those  merits  which  should  induce  the 
House  to  adopt  it.  In  the  manner  in 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  proposed  that 
plan,  he  certainly  could  not  acquiesce;  for 
he  thought  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  he  conceived  to  be  so  desir- 
able. It  was,  indeed,  most  desirable,  that 
we  should  diminish  the  amount  of  our 
debt;  and  to  effect  that  diminution,  he 
did  believe  it  might  be  available ;  but,  in 
such  case,  it  must  be  adopted  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  in  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  it.  Its  object  was 
to  purchase  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
land  tax,  by  the  transfer  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  stock ;  and  then  it  went  on  to 
propose,  that  other  parties  might  purchase 
the  tax,  in  case  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
should  not  choose  to  do  to.  .  If  this  had 
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been  the  extent  of  the  plao— if  it  had  I  adopt  it»  ia  addition  to  my  ainkinff  funiL** 
gone  simply  to  cancel  an  amount  of  stock    If  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  as  ne  (Mr* 

'        R.)  undoubtedly  conaidered  it,  upoo  the 


— if  it  had  left  the  porchaser  no  other 
right 'but  that  which  a  mortgagee  pos- 
sessed in  his  claim  upon  the  1and-*if  it 
had  allowed  the  parties  to  claim  of  the 
landlord,  without  any  interventioin  of  the 
government  or  its  officers,  then  he  would 
cay,   that  it  was  certainly  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  diminishing 
the  debt.     But  if»  under  this  plan,  there 
was  to  iie  a  receiver-general  to  receive  the 
araouotofthe  proprietor,  and  to  pay  it 
inloiche  Bank— if  there  was  to  be  this  sort 
of  management  and  collection  created«*it 
would  only  be  substituting  one  debt  for 
another ;  and  though  there  might  thus  be 
42,000,000/.  and  upwards,  of  stock,  can^ 
celled,  yet  he  should  consider,  that  they 
were  only  creating  a   new  stock  in  its 
place,    and    trans&rrable   in    the   same 
manner.    An  objection  had  been  raised 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  ezcheauer,  that 
•did  not  seem  to  possess  all  tne  weight 
which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  attached 
to  it.     He  had  said,— «<  Would  it  not  be 
«  great  hardship  to  give  to  a  stranger  the 
right  of  demanding  this  tax  of  a  land 
proprietor?     Why,   what  would  be  the 
hardship  ?    The  landed  proprietor,  it  was 
clear,  must  pay  at  all  events;  and  was 
the  receiver  of  the  taxes  so  merciful  a 
gentleman,  that  the  House  was  to  sup- 
pose he  would  exercise  his  official  func- 
tions   with    much    more    kindness    and 
humanity  than  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
tax  would  manifest  ?     He  (Mr.  R.)  very 
much  regretted,  that  the  land  tax  was  not 
of  that  description,  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended further ;  for  if  those  taxes  which 
were  applicable  to  the  redaction  of  the 
national  debt  could  be  so  extended,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  they  might  push  that 
most  debirable  object  still  nearer  to  its  ac- 
complishment.   So  fiir  he  concurred  with 
Ins   hon.  friend,    and  no  further.      He 
could  by  no  means  agree  with  him,  that 
if  the  land  proprietor  should  wish  to  pur- 
chase, he  should  have  the  right;  but  if 
he  should  decline  that,  then  a  stranger 
might  purchase;  and,  failing  both,  that 
it   should    be    sold  by  public  auction. 
How  such  a  purpose  was  to  be  accom* 
plished  by  public  auction,  he  rei^lv  could 
not  see.     Certainly,  the  result  of  tins  plan 
could  not,   by  any  means,   be  called  a 
sinking  fund.    It  was  totally  unconnected 
with  such  a  fund.    But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman    might   say,    if  he   pleased, 
<*  Your  plan  is  a  yevf  good  one,  and  I  will 


whole,  to  be,  he  thought  it  might  be  quite 
desirable  on  its  own   peculiar  groonda; 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  siokinff 
fund.     With  respect  to  the  sinkinff  fmwS, 
he  had  already  very  frequently  aara^  that 
he  should  be  willing  to  vote  tot  a  rednc* 
tion  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  that  aiok- 
ing  fund ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
vote  any  larger  reduction  than  waa  cqni- 
valent  to  its  absolute  amount*      It  waa 
now  unitersally  agreed,  that  the  dcBni- 
tion  of  such  a  fund  was  the  surplna  of 
our  income  over  our  expenditura.    That 
surplus,  which  the  right  hon.  gentl< 
estimated  at  7,000,000/.,  he  (Mr.  B.), 
the  country  in  general  lie  believed^  took 
to  be,  in  fact,  no  more  than  5,OO0^MNML 
How  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  got  the 
item  of  2,000,000/.  which  he  made  a  jMit 
of  that  surplus?     Was  it  to  be  oblniBail 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  taking  it  fiom 
the  sinking  fund  itself,  or  borrowiM  it  in 
the  market  ?    If  it  was  borrowed  wa  the 
market,    it  was  only  increasing*   bj  an 
much,  the  debt.     If  it  was  taken  froai  tbe 
sinking  fund,  it  was  by  so  muck  a  dini- 
nution  of  the  assumed  surplus.    Then- 
fore,  he  (Mr.  R.)  could  not  vote  for  m* 
mitting  taxes  to  the  amount  of  7»000aj00JML 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  if  due  econoo^ 
and  retrenchment  were  observed  in  ereiy 
department  of  our  expenditure,  it  nught 
be  very  (xtssible  to  remit  even  7,OO0^O00JL» 
and  thus  add  2,000,000/.  to  the  pinpn* 
sition  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
But  he  greatly  feared  the  fact  would  not 
be  so ;  and  he  must  see  another  account 
brought  in  by  the  government,  before  be 
could  consent  to  th^  remission  of  the  ad- 
ditional 2,000,000/.  Under  the  falae  notion 
with  which  ministers  seemed  to  be  ini- 
presticd  about  their  surplus  of  7,000,OOOl^» 
it  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  they 
would  not  prove  a  whit  more  eoonooucal 
than  usual,  were  the  House  even  to  votn 
the  remission  of  other  2,000,000/.    They 
would  say,   '*You  only  take  away  onr 
surplus,  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity 
for  further  economy.'*      He  hoped   tlie 
House    would    pardon   him,    if  be  waa 
tedious,  but  he  desired  once  more  to  ez« 
plain  what  he  meant  by  an  efficient  sink- 
mg  fund.    An  efficioit  sinking  fund,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  who  sat 
near  him,  could  not  exist  at  the  seme 
period  that  we  were  increasing  our  debt. 
In  that  position  he  did  not  comdde.     Ue 
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thoaght,  for  inttancey  that  whea  Mr.  Pitt 
first  cftiblithed  a  tinkiog  fond^  and  al- 
thoagby  dttring  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  sabaeqiient  Ufe»  tha  country  was  en- 
gaged in  foreign  wars^  by  the  enormous 
expenses  of  which  the  debt  was  increased 
in  a  for  mater  proportion  than  the  sink- 
ing fund  paid  it  off ;  yet  that,  in  effect, 
we  then  always  had  a  sinking  fund.  Of 
every  loan  Uiat  was  borromd  to  meet 
those  vast  expenaesy  Mr.  Pitt  provided  for 
the  interest,  and  reserved  a  rand  of  one 
per  cent  for  the  extinction*  Undoubtedly, 
an  incredible  weight  was  added  to  the 
debt  by  the  protracted  war  that  ensued ; 
but,  what  wonid  have  been  the  situation 
of  the  country,  had  she  sooner  effected  a 
peace  ?  AH  those  lodns  which  had  been 
borrowed  in  war  time,  would  have  been 
provided  for,  and  there  would  have  beeti 
left  an  efficient  sinking  fund.  Had  this 
^rstcm  been  adhered  to  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war,  he  (Mr.  R.)  would 
nave  been  the  last  man  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  sinking  fund,  fint,  what 
was  the  foct?  In  1813,  the  late  dian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  came  down  to  the 
House,  took  8,€00»000/.  per  annum  away 
from  the  sinking  fund,  and  in  the  same 
breath  told  them,  that  they  were  paying 
their  debt,  that  the  finances  would  be 
placed  in  the  most  flounshiog  condition ; 
and  in  a  short  time  after  tbe  peace,  he 
told  them,  that  they  would  be  in  posies- 
sion  of  a  greater  treasure  than  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth  could  boast.  It  was 
at  the  icry  moment  that  he  took  away 
from  the  sinking  fund  8^000,000/.,  that 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
made  all  those  splendid  promises.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  was  not  his  only  attack 
on  that  fund ;  nay,  it  was  a  trifling  one, 
compared  to  those  which  he  snhseqoeotly 
madeuponit.  ThelatechanceUorofuie ex- 
chequer, instead  of  provi&ig  fortheannml 
,  interest  of  his  loans,  suflmd  codaponnd 
interest  to  accrue  upon  them.  Tnoogh 
there  was  pbecd,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners, who  most  conscientionsly  and 
perfectly  dischaiged  their  duties,  a  fund  of 
15,008,000/.,  he  said,  **  I  have,  by  my  ex* 
penditure,  left  you  in  a  situation  in  which 
yon  have  a  deficiency  of  1&,008,OOM»  in 
yoar  finances.*'  W^,  where,  then,  was 
the  sinkine  fund  ?  Would  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  have  dared  to  eonie  to 
that  Honse,  year  after  yiear,  and  have 
calmly  spoken  of  a  deficiency  of  between 
IViMfiMi.  and  15,000,0001.,  if  he  had 
iiot  known  all  the  while,  that  there*  waa. 


in  reserve,  a  fund  of  15,000,000/.  which 
he  reckoned  upon  parliament's  permitting 
him  to  apply  to  other  purposes  than  those 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  effect  ? 
Now  he  (Bfr.  R.)  contended,  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  of  this  day  would  have  the  same 
fote  as  its  predecessors.  If  it  remained, 
it  might  go  on  well  enough  for  a  few 
years;  bot^  should  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  continue  in  |K>wer,  he,  or 
if  not,  then  some  future  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  after  coming  down  to  the 
Honse,  and  telling  them  how  thriving  a 
condition  this  sinking  fund  Was  in,  would 
some  day  inform  parliament,  that  a  de- 
ficiency  of  some  sort  or  other  was  dis* 
covered,  or  that  some  emergency  had 
arisen,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate the  whole.  Tha  language  of 
his  miyesty's  ministers  confirmed  these 
anticipations  in  a  great  measure.  If, 
however,  they  properly  considered  the 
matter,  they  ought  to  look  upon  this  fond 
as  already ,  appropriated.  It  was  a  fund 
to  pay  ofir  debt ;  and  sural v  it  was  never 
to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war ;  for  if  it  was  to  pay  debt^ 
It  could  meet  no  other  object.  Let  the 
House  suppose  the  case  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual: suppose  he  had  an  income  of 
1,0001.  a-year,  and  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow  10,000/.,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  give  up  to  his  creditor  500/.  per 
annum.  Let  them  suppose  his  stewara  to 
say  to  him,  **  If  you  will  live  on  4O0L  a 
year,  and  give  up  another  100/.,  out  of 
your  income  of  500/.,  that  will  enable 
you,  in  a  certain  number  of  years»  to  get 
completely  rid  of  your  debt."  The  partr 
listened  to  this  good  advice,  lived  on  400/. 
a^year,  and  gave  up  annually  000/*  to  his 
steward,  in  order  to  pay  his  creditor. 
The  first  year,  let  it  be  anumed,  that  the 
steward  paid  the  creditor  100/.  Then  the 
debt  would  be  9,000/. ;  and  therefore  the 
Income  due  to  the  creditor  would  be  only 
405/.  But  the  party  continuing  to  pay 
to  bis  steward  €00/.  per  annum,  in  the 
next  year  the  steward  paid  over  105/. ; 
and  so  from  year  to  year  thm  debt  was 
diminished,  000/.  being  still  received  by 
the  stewmrd^  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
nomber  of  years,  the  result  was  this  :— 
That  oiKt  of  a  yearly  reserve  of  000/.,  half 
the  ddit  was  paid  off:  only  250/.  was  doe 
to  the  creditor,  and  360/.  remained  in  the 
haada  of  the  steward ;  his  master  cont»* 
nuiag  to  live  on  400/.  per  annum.  At 
thia  period,  aome  object  offering  to  the 
steward,   which   he    thought   might  be 
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beiieBciul  to  the  gentleman,  or  to  himself, 
he    borrowed   7,000/.,  uiid   devoted   the 
whole  350/.  in  his  hands,  to  pay  the  iu* 
tcrebt  ou  ttmt  sum.     What,  then,  became 
of  tills  geiitleman*s  sinking  fund  ?     Origi- 
nally he  was  in  debt  only  10,000/. ;   now, 
he  found  himself   indebted,  altogether^ 
12,000/.;  so  that  instead  of  possessing  a 
sinking  fund,  as  he  Itad  hoped,  he  was 
positively   so  much  more  in  debt.     He 
considered  that  the  whole  mystery  of  our 
sinking  fund  was,  in  truth,  just  the  same. 
He  did  believe,  in  his  conscience,  that  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  would  not 
have  been  near  so  large  as  it  now  was,  if 
the  sinking  fund  had   been  hoooarably 
adhered  to.     He  did  belie ve»  that  such  a 
disastrous  result  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  continued  minister. 
No :    he  would   have  provided — as   any 
other  honest  or  efficient  minister  would 
have  done — for  debts  as  he  contracted 
them.     In  time  of  war  even  we  should 
have  possessed  a  sinking  fond.     But,  at 
he  despaired  of  ever  seeing  such  a  system 
followed  by  any  minister  in  that  House — 
as  he  despaired  of  seeing  a  sinking  fund 
strictly     and     inviolably     sustained — he 
would  give  his  hearty  support  to  his  hon. 
friend*s    motion,  if  he   would  make  his 
proposed  remission  of  taxes  5,000»000/., 
instead  of  7,000,000/.    The  latter  amount 
seemed    rather    beyond   the    mark,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  vote  for  it.    With 
respect  to  the  memorable  plan  of  last 
year,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  ope  of  those  who  could  support 
such  an  inexplicable  mystery.     He  hoped 
thai  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  repel 
the  charge  of  having  contributed  to  such 
a  delusion.     If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
really    wished  to  repeal    2,000,000/.  of 
taxes,  let  him  say  to  the  House  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  wishing  to  do  so, 
proposed  to  take  them  out  of  the  sinking 
fund*    The  roundabout  statements,  and* 
the  machinery  of  acts  of  parliament,  which 
in  recent  sessions  had  been  resorted  to, 
wer!  unbecoming  the  station  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  unworthy  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
Mr.   Baringt  adverting  to  what    had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.   W. 
Maberly)  observed,  that  if  that  hon*  gen- 
tleman had  not  been  quite  so  young,  or 
had   passed  more  years   in    oDservation 
upon  the  real  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  he  would. not  have  lent  iiimself 
to  the  support  of  what  appeared  to  him 
the  lightest  bubble  that  was  ever  blown 
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in  it ;  as  fur  as  concerned  the  principle  of 
substituting  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax  for  a  Mnking  fund.     As  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  member  for  Portarlins?- 
ton,  or  any  other  gentleman,  who  thought 
a  sinking  fund  a  noi>Hnce,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  country  to  go 
on  without  it,  that  was  another  question* 
All  gentlemen  must  be  agreed,  that  upon 
the  finances  of  a  great  country,  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  an  individual  who  udmiDis- 
tered  them  with  common  prudence,  there 
ought  to  be  a  surplus  at  the  end  o#  the 
year.     This  necessity  was    still    greater 
with  respect  to  a  nation  ;  for  its  finances 
must  be  liable  to  casualties  to  which  those 
of  individuals  were  not  subject.     He  nmsl 
say,  that  the  plan  which  it  was   proposed 
to  substitute  m  lieu  of  that  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman,  seemed  to  have 
no  foundation  m  common  sense  or  priH 
dence.      A     proposition    to    take    aw^ 
7,000,000/.  of  perpetual  income,  and  to 
compensate  their  loss  by  a  perpetaal  iiw 
come  of  1,200,000/.,  was  one  which  rs- 
quired  no  details  to  prove  its  absnrdity^ 
The  time  had  gone  by  when  the  finiaoces 
of  a  country  were  to  be  managed  by  coik 
iuring.     It  might  have  been  so,  indeed, 
m  France,  when  an  adventurer  once  pro- 
posed to  undertake  their  management- oik 
such  conditions,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
time  was  so  gross  as  to  credit  bins,    if 
the  hon.  mover  had  proposed  to  get  inlet 
a  quart  bottle,  he  should  have  thought 
him  just  as  likely  to  succeed,  as  this  fiUB 
was  to  accomplibh  its  object.     Any  gen-i 
tieman  who  merely  looked  at  the  fignrefy 
would  see  its  fallacy ;  but  two  objections 
deserved  particular  notice.     The  plan,  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  would  leave  then 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all ;  and  the 
hon   gentleman  had  totally  omitted  front* 
his  calculation,   the  1,200,0001.  that  be 
proposed  to  employ,  which  most  of  ne* 
cessity  be  deficient  on  the  income  of  the 
year  itself.     Clear  it  was,  that  upon  the 
last  year  of  the  proposed  term,  theoe  mast 
be  the  1,200,000/.  deficient,  which  it  was 
the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  to  ap- 
propriate. .  He    could    not    imaeine    by 
what  process  of  hocus  pocus  tne  hon.^ 
member  could  make  1,200,000/.  amount 
to  7,000,000/.     He  would  how  make  a  few 
observations  upon  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Portarling^on,  re* 
specting  the  sinking  fund,    Tne  subject 
was  one  of  the  greatest  moment  to   the 
country.    The  question  was,  whether  the 
country  was  to  have  a  surplus  or  a  bare 
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revenue— ^whether  any  attempt  was  to  be 
made  during  pence  to  decrease  the  debt 
which  we  had  contracted  in  a  time  of  war. 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  upon 
the  issue  of  that  question,  the  destinies  of 
the  country  materially  depended.  He 
could  not  help  adverting  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  contradiction  in  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon.  friendfsaid, 
he  was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
'Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  ;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  preservation  of  any  surplus 
at  all,  because  he  was  sure  that  somebody 
would  take  it  away :  he  was  afraid  that 
some  minister  or  other  would  take  it 
away ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  resolved  to 
take  it  away  himself.  This  reminded  him 
of  a  Frenchman  in  some  play,  who,  upon 
being  appealed  to  by  a  lady  for  his  advice, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  resisting  the  ad- 
vances of  her  admirer,  replied,  that  the 
b^t  tray  of  resisting  temptation  was  to 
yield  to  it  at  once.  His  hon.  friend  said, 
with  respect  to  the  sinking  fund,  **  theie 
are  ministers  who  will  not  retain  it ;  there 
aire  cd'ontry  gentlemen  who  will  not  let 
them,  if  they  were  even  willing ;  so  I  will 
nurrender  my  predilections  in  its  favour, 
and  take  it  away  myself.**  That  was  the 
amount  of  his  hon.  friend*s  argument. 
If  the  country  could  bear  the  maintenance 
of  a  sinking  fond,  he  considered  it  a 
proper  thing ;  but  because  be  did  not 
believe  that  ministers  and  the  House  pos- 
sessed virtue  enough  to  retain  it,  he 
wished  the  House  to  yield  at  once,  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  resist  temptation. 
tie  difi^red  entirely  from  his  hon.  friend 
in  the  view  which  he  took  of  that  subject. 
Now  that  the  management  of  the  finances 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  likely  to  {xwsess 
the  confidence  of  the.  House,  and  who 
had  shown  how  eloquently  he  could  ex- 
plain the  real  situation  of  the  country, 
be  was  convinced  that  the  House  and  the 
country,  when  thcr^  were  fully  acquainted 
wifth  the  state  of  their  affairs,  would  prove 
that  they  possessed  that  virtue  and  reso- 
lution for  which  his  hon.  friend  would  not 
£[ive  them  credit.  What  would  be  th«f 
situation  of  this  great  country  without 
any  surplus  I  If  the  House  were  to  adopt 
the  project  which  bad  been- submitted  to 
it,  the  government  miglK  next  year  be 
compelled  to  make  up  it*  wants  by  loans ; 
even  aopposing  the  revenue  to  continne 
at  ito  present' amount.  The  least  'eYtrn*- 
ordinary  circuiiistaaeethat  might  6c^b^-*i 
forimlance,  a  deinomtimHoti,- not  amounts 
VOL.  VHI. 


ing  to  a  positive  derfuration  of    war^** 
would  create  some  ra^suul  expense,  to  meet 
which  the  g(»verninent  would   be  obliged 
to    have  recourse  to  Iohiis.     He  liked  a 
sinking  fund,  because  it  might  be  made 
available  in  a  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
friend  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed ;    namely,  to  meet  sudden  emer- 
gencies.    No  doubt,  the  funding  system 
was  liable  to  many  abuses  ;    but  it»  legi- 
timate use  was  to  enable  the  country  to 
iniike    loans    for    casual    circumstances,* 
which  it  might  pay  off  at  after  f>eriods. 
If  a  Mnking  fund   of  5,000,000/.  were 
maintained,    government  would   be  able 
to  meet  any  exigencies,  without  burthen- 
in^^  the  people  with  fresh  taxcK ;    which 
he  always  considered  it  impolitic  to  im- 
pane,    until  it  was  ascertained   that  they 
would   be  permanently   wanted.      As  a 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  a  sinking  fund,  in 
supporting  credit,  he  would  refer  to  the 
experience  of  Prance,  as  a  case  in  point. 
The  government  of  that  country,  thinking; 
itself  called  upon  to  make  a  military  de- 
montitration,  had  applied  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  snm  of  100,000,000  francs, 
which  was  to  be  raised  without  the  impo- 
sition of  any  tax,  and  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  employed  with  respect  to  it  for 
its  legitimate  purpose.     Here  he  might 
observe^  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was  im- 
material   whether  government   borrowed 
from  the  sinking  fund,  upon  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  or  whether  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  employed  to  diminish  the 
debt  which  had  been  created  by  having 
recourse  to  loans.     America,   also,    had 
her  sinking  fund;   and  by  its  operation 
she  was  making  rapid  strides  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  very   considerable    debt 
which  had  been  incurred  during  the  last 
war    vvith    England.      The    emperor    of 
Rosftia  had  recently   condescended,    for 
the  first  time,  to  give  a  pnblic  statement 
of  his  financial  system  ;    from  which  it 
appeared,    that    a  sinking    fund   of   30 
million  of  roubles  had  been  established  in 
Russia ;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  believed  that  it 
was  fairly    applied.      Thus    the    House 
would    perceive,    that    those    powers  of 
Europe  with  whom  we  might  happen  to 
come  in  conflict,  were  acting  upon  that 
system  of  finance  of  which  some  hon* 
gentlemen    were   desirous    of  depriving 
this  country.    I  f  the  views  of  those  gentle- 
men were  carried  into  effect,  the  counhy 
would  be  removed  from  that  high  situa- 
tion in   which  it  bad  always  stood ;   it 
'would  be  deprived  of  all  pewer-  and  in- 
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fliience,  and  would  be  placed  in  a  fctate 
Riinilar  to  that  of  the  kiii^  of  France,  vvho, 
it  was  stated,  was  obliged  to  tuarch  into 
Spaiu,  or  el»e  somebody  else  would  march 
over  him.  The  question  before  the  House 
WHS  not  a  question  between  the  fund- 
holder  and  the  landholder.  Indeed,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of  the  hon. 
member,  if  curried  into  effect  (supposing 
it  to  he  practicable),  would  produce  a 
rise  in  the  funds.  Jt  was  necessary  that 
the  House  should  take  a  general'  view  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  place 
its  finances  on  the  footing  most  conform- 
able to  its  interests.  He  should  like  to 
know  from  the  hon.  member  for  Port- 
arlington,  how,  in  a  case  of  emer^ncy, 
the  country  could  effectively  act  without 
a  surplus  revenue  ?  What  would  be  the 
Mtuation  of  the  country,  when  deprived 
of  credit  ?  It  would  resemble  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Fronce  stood  at  the  period 
of  the  restoration,  or  of  that  poor  and  un- 
fortunate country,  Spain,  which  was 
likely  to  fall  under  the  oppression  of  the 
]M)wers  of  Europe,  absolutely  for  want  of 
those  resources  which  the  possession  of 
public  credit  would  give  her.  The  situa- 
tion of  a  country  whose  credit  was  im- 
paired, resembled  that  of  an  individual 
under  similar  circumstances,  who  was 
obliged  to  purchase  commodities  at  a 
higher  price  by  one-half  than  he  would 
pay  if  his  credit  were  good.  At  present 
every  body  was  anxious  to  sell  to  the  go- 
vernment, because  it  was  considered  the 
safest  paymaster;  but,  once  take  away 
the  sinkmg  fund,  and  deteriorate  the 
credit  of  government,  and  it  would  have 
to  advance  considerably  upon  its  present 
rate  of  purchases.  The  hon.  gentleman 
next  adverted  to  the  plan  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Portarlington  had  suggested, 
for  effecting  an  adjustment  between  the 
funds  and  other  descriptions  of  property 
in  the  country.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
such  an  adjustment  was  altogether  im- 
practicable. The  hoD.  member  for  Aber- 
deen bad,  on  a  former  evening,  produced 
•ome  very  curious  financial  statements, 
from  which  he  bad  drawn  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  country  had,  during  the  war, 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  bear  six 
mil  lions  of  additional  taxes,  the  debt 
might  have  been  altogether  avoided.  He 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  minute  ar- 
gument upon  the  subject ;  but  he  tboutfbt 
the  hon.  member's  project  was  altogetner 
visionary.  How  could  we  poeiiblT  Imve 
f  tartcd  at  once  ftom  a  tazatioa  of  uteen. 
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millions  before  the  year  1790  to  sixty 
millions,  which  was  about  the  extreme 
taxation  of  the  war,  and  then  put  on  six 
millions  additioualn  without  a  revelation 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  country  ?  The 
hon.  member  stated  what  might  be  arith* 
metically  true,  but  what  was  practically 
false.  Nu  doubt  there  was  a  great  abntt 
of  the  funding  system  during  tbe  war; 
but  as  to  tlie  additional  taxation^  pfo» 
posed  by  the  one  hon.  member,  and  thv 
adjustment  of  property  suggested  by  tiM 
other,  he  must  assert,  that  however  ape* 
cious  in  theory,  or  valid  in  abstract  «aU 
culaiion,  they  were  totally  inapplicaUe 
to  any  practical  object.  He  should  volt 
against  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Tiemey  commenced  by  obtnmn^ 
that  lie  could  assure  his  hon.  friend  who 
liad  just  sat  down,  that  he  did  not 
the  subject  lightly,  but  attached  aa 
weight  and  consideration  to  it  «t  hia  hin* 
friend  could  possibly  do.  But,  whnt  mm 
the  real  question  ?  It  waa  nothing  cbt 
than  whether  five  millions  were  to  betaken 
from  the  taxes  of  the  country  or  noC  8e 
believed  such  arguments  had  been  offMfnd 
to  the  House,  as  at  least  would  incline  it 
to  consider  whether  a  sinking  fond  nf  Cvt 
millions  ought  to  be  supported,  or  n  m* 
duct  ion  of  taxes  to  that  amount.  Ht 
could  say,  without  fear  of  contradictioi^ 
that  no  one  had  been  a  more  conaistant 
friend  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt*a  aiokim 
fund  than  himself;  but  he  had  often 
warned  the  House  of  the  lavish  expanse 
of  that  minister,  under  which  no  plan  af 
a  sinking  fund  could  be  carried  into  be* 
neficial  effect.  But,  though  he  auppottcd 
the  original  principle  of  the  sinking  fnnd, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  present  aituatioa 
of  the  country  was  such  as  to  bear  a  tinlung 
fund  of  five  millions.  That  situation  was 
such,  that  it  required  at  least  a  remisMn 
of  taxes  to  that  amount.  He  had  outlived 
the  real  sinking  fund,  for  of  that 
blished  by  Mr.  Pitt,  not  a  trace  wai 
remaining.  It  was  truly  said  by  his  hoiu 
friend  behind  him,  that  repeated  tnvn* 
sions  had  bee%  made  on  the  origioal  sink- 
ing  fund.  .He  (Mr.  T.)  had  witnened 
those  invasions,  and  had  opposed  osefy 
one  of  them.  But  now  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside;  for  while  the  law  declaml 
that  there  was  a  sinking  fund  of  17  miW 
lions,  the  House  was  now  called  upon  In 
declare,  that  there  should  be  a  sinking 
fund  of  but  five  millioos.  It  waa  laid  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  the  pnMic  credk 
depended  on  a  sinking  fund  of  five  auk 
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lioM.  Bat,  if  we  adhered  to  the  pria- 
ciple  of  public  faith,  we  should  have  a 
siokiDg  fund  of  17  millions.  This  was 
established  by  law ;  but,  in  the  year  181,9, 
the  ministers  changed  their  plan ;  they 
procured  a  resolution  of  the  House,  stating 
that  there  should  be  a  sinking  fond  of 
fife  millions,  which  should  be  binding 
upon  the  country  ;  and  whoever  objected 
to  it  was  considered  an  enemy  to  public 
credit.  He  (Mr.  T.)  understood  public 
credit  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  faithful 
adherence  to  public  engagements.  But 
the  ministers  asserted,  that  public  credit 
meant,  that  we  should  maintain  more 
than  we  wanted  by  five  millions.  Now, 
he  wished  to  know,  whether  it  was  conve- 
nient to  the  country  to  have  five  millions 
of  sinking  fund  under  the  present  state 
of  thing*  ;  for  they  were  not  now  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  law,  but  the  state  of 
the  country*  He  was  convinced,  that  the 
country  would  receive  more  substantial 
benefit  from  the  proposed  remission  of 
taxes  for  the  next  seven  yearn,  than  from 
the  support  of  the  sinking  fund.  Now, 
the  right  hon*  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheauer  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth,  though  he  had  not  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  carry  it  into  complete  efiect. 
He  had  seven  millions  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  How 
happened  it,  then,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  abandoned  tvo  mil- 
lions of  that  surplus,  by  a  remission  of 
taxation  ?  Why,  because  he  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  distressed  situation 
of  the  country,  and  found,  that  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  was  the  most  desirable 
thins  that  conld  be  effected.  The  whole 
surplus  of  seven  millions,  however^  was 

t'ost  as  much  the  property  of  the  fond- 
lolder  as  the  five  millions  were.  Far  be 
it  from  him  to  blame  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  having  given  two  rail- 
lions  out  €^  the  seven  millions  back  to  the 
peoplch  He  tfaooght  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  acted  wisely  in  doing  so ;  but 
he  wished  the  right  hoii^  gentleman  to 
admit,  liiat  those  who  were  disposed  to  go 
larther  might  be  actuated  by  as  honour- 
able motives  as  he  was  himself.  They 
differed  from  him  in  degree;  but  the 
principle  upon  which  they  proceeded  was 
precisely  the  same.  He  said,  that  the 
sinking  fund  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as 
five  millions.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer replied—**  You  are  wrong;  I 
m«tt  have  a  sinking  fnnd  of  five  Biillions ; 
I  irill  give  op  two  milliona  of  my  torplut ; 


but,  da>'e  to  touch  the  remaining  five,  and 
I  will  h.ild  yon  up  to  the  country  as  an 
enemy  of  public  credit.*'  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Baring)  ap|)eared  to  stickle  a  great 
deal  for  a  sinking  fund;  but  in  reality 
he  meant  nothing  more  than  surplus  re- 
venue. His  hon.  friend  said,  that  govern- 
ment could  apply  the  surplus  during 
peace  to  the  redaction  of  the  debt ;  but 
that,  if  a  war  should  commence,  they 
might  take  it  altogether.  Nobody  doubtedl 
that  a  surplus  of  five  millions  was  an  ex-  , 
cellent  thing ;  he  was  of  that  opinion,  and 
he  even  thought,  that  a  surplus  of  ten 
millions  was  better.  But  then  he  came 
back  to  the  old  question— could  the 
country  afford  to  supply  the  exchequer 
with  die  surplus  ?  He  thought  that  it  - 
could  not;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
most  desirable  it  should  be  abandoned 
altogetkjpr.  He  considered  it  to  be  most 
unwise  in  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to 
support  a  specific  fund,  which  it  was 
allowed,  could  not  be  touched  in  a  case 
of  difficulty  without  an  invasion  of  public 
credit.  The  present  was  the  best  time 
for  getting  rid  of  the  sinking  fund.  The 
country  was  now  in  a'  state  of  peace. 
Circumstances  might,  perhaps,  arise  to 
disturb  that  tranquillity;  and  in  that 
case,  he  might  venture  to  ssy  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
proper  measures  to  be  takeu;  but,  as- 
suming that  the  country  was  at  present  in 
a  state  of  peace,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
that  there  was  no  time  so  favourable  for 
a  remission  of  taxation.  How  mischievous 
would  it  be  if  the  House  were,  on  Monday 
next,  to  pass  a  resolution,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sinking  fiind,  which  govern- 
ment might  afterwards,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  breaking  out,  seize  upon,  and  apply 
to  the  purpoaes  of  the  war !  In  such  a 
case,  if  the  arguments  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  House  were  worth  any 
thmg,  public  credit  would  be  destroyed : 
and  surely  no  man  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  the  country  were  to  enter  into  a 
war,  ministers  would  not  have  recourse  to 
the  sinking  fund.  Conceiving,  as  he  did, 
that  public  credit  was  to  be  maintained 
by  honourably  fulfilling  public  engage- 
ments, he  could  see  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  piiolic  credit  in 
abolishing  the  sinking  f^nd.  If  the  go- 
vernment wanted  the  means  to  carry  on  a 
war,  he  would  not  have  them  obtain  their 
resources  by  seizing  on  the  sinking  fund. 
The  most  proper  course  would  be,  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  new  taxes ;   and 
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he  was  8ure  that,  to  support  a  war  which 
came  home  to  th«  feelinj^s  of  every  gentle- 
man ill  that  House,  they  would  be  voted  ; 
nnd  he  was  also  certain,  that  the  country 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  cheer- 
fully bear  them.     Much  difficulty  would 
.he    removed,   if  the  five  millions  were 
called  surplus,  instead  of  sinking  fund. 
It  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  any 
{gentleman  to  propose  a  remission  of  taxa- 
tion to  that  amount,  without   incurring 
the  risk  of  having  it  imputed  to  him  that 
lie  was  an  enemy  of  public  credit.     Let  it 
not  be  thought,'  that  the  taking  away  of 
taxes  would  occasion  a,  total  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  tlieir  amount.     He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  agricultural  interests  had 
obtained  coni^iderable  relief  from  the  re- 
mission  of  taxation  which  had   already 
taken  place,  and  that  that  remission  had 
inainly  contributed  to  raise  the  revenue  to 
its  present  flourishing  state.     The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  must  also  be  of 
llie  same  opinion,  or   he  never    would 
have  consented  to  give  up  two  millions  of 
his  surplus.     If  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
were  abandoned  in  like  manner,  he  was 
confident,  that  before  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  the  revenue  would  be  benefitted  by 
the  measure.     The  money  would  afibrd  a 
greater    interest,    and    be    more  advan- 
tMfreously  employed,  whilst  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  |ieople,  than  if  it  were  handed 
over  to  a  set  of  commisiioners ;  and  the 
surplus  of  revenue  would  soon  be  found 
to  exceed  five  millions.    The  House  ought 
to  reflect  upon  the  painful  state  of  em- 
Imrrassment  in  which  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom  were  plunged,  in 
«ronhequence  of  the  dreadful  exjiense  of 
the  late  war.    It  ought  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any   measure 
which  would  hftve  for  its  object  to  destroy 
public  faith.     On  the  contrary,  he  would 
struggle  to  the  last  to  preserve  it ;  but  he 
did  think,  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  preserve  those  whose  existence 
depended  upon  landed  property,  many  of 
whom   had  only  a  life  interest  in  such 
property,  perhaps  burtbened  with  mort- 
gages and  marriage  portions  for  younger 
children.     It  was  not  for  hu  interest  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  persons  whose  pro- 
perty consisted  of  land ;  but  he  could  not 
withhold  his  commiseration  from  a  large 
and   suflering  class  of  the  community. 
He  believed  his  sympathy  was  shared  by 
the  House ;  and  it  was  generally  felt,  par- 
ticulatly  after  the  declaration  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  that  the  best 
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mode  of  affording  relief  was  by  t1i€  rensis-: 
sion  of  taxation.  At  last  they  had  tlmo^t . 
agreed  upon  that  |>oint;  when  out  came- 
the  unhappy  resolution,  declarii»g  that  a. 
sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.  was  neceaaary. 
The  plan  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
brought  forward,  had  been  received  almost 
with  sneers  from  all  sides.  He  thonght, 
however,  that  the  whole  country  was  in- 
debted to  his  hon.  friend,  for  having 
brought  it  forward.  Whether  the  plaa 
was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  was  another 
question ;  but,  if  it  did  no  good,  it  c*oiild 
do  no  harm.  If  purchases  were  made  in 
the  manner  which  his  hon.  friend,  sug- 
gested, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stock-market  would  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  41  millions.  His  hon.  friend 
who  spoke  last  had  said,  that  to  carry  the 
plan  into  execution,  would  be  to  tthrow. 
away  1,200,000/.  of  income*  He  ctmld 
not  admit  the  correctness  of  tliat  state- 
ment* According  to  the  pro|)Osed  tilaiit 
if  an  individual  were  to  trantfer  lOOl^ 
3  per  cents  to  the  public,  he  would  obtaia- 
an  annuity  of  3/.---So  far,  certainly*  there 
was  nothing  gained.  But,  the  .advantage 
which  would  result  from  an  exteoaifc  coi^ 
cution  of  the  plan,  would  be  to  relieve 
.  the  stock-market  from  its  present  atate  of 
depression.  If  that  was  thought  an  object 
of  importance  when  Mr.  Pitt  originsillf' 
brought  forward  the  scheme,  at  which 
time  the  amount  of  the  debt  was,  he  be- 
lieved, about  300  millions,  of  how  mack 
greater  importance  ought  it  to  he  oow» 
when  the  debt  amounted  to  800  millions. 
If  it  were  asked  what  advantage  woukl 
accrue  from  this  system,  he  would  aay» 
that  it  would  give  the  stockholder  ao 
equivalent  for  that  advantage  of  which 
it  might  deprive  him.  He  did  not  mean 
to  fight  the  battle  against  the  land- 
holder, but  he  thought  that,  in  any 
arrangement  which  might  be  oiade,  the 
fundholder  should  be  favoured,  where  it 
could  be  done.  But  it  was  aaidy  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  prepoatioD 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the  funds; 
It  was  immaterial  to  him  whether  it  had 
that  effect  or  not.  If  it  were  proposed 
merely  to  have  that  effect,  he  should  der 
precate  it  as  much  us  any  man.  If  there 
was  any  thing  which  he  should  implore  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  woald 
be  to  abstain  from  the  paltry  tricks  to 
which  resort  had  been  had  in. other  tioiefi, 
of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  funds,  and 
then  coming  down  with  a  triumphant 
speech  calling  on  the  House  to  mark  how 
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the  fundi!  were  getting  up.     Such  tricks 
were  unworthy  of  any  liberal  policy  ;  and 
he  would  pawn  his  life,  that  they  would 
never  be  resorted  to  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.     Amongst  other  objections  to 
his  hon.  friend's  propoi^ition,  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  rather  sharp  upon  the 
landed  interest  to  assume,  that  this  land 
tax  was  to  be  perpetual.    This  was  not 
his  hon.  friend^s  fault.     It  was  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  redemption.     It  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  but  it  did  not  weigh, 
against  the  exigencies  of  the  time.     No 
doubt,  the  assumption  of  its  perpetuity 
might  seem  hard;  but  if  the  landed  in- 
terest did  lend  themselves  to  it,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country,  by  a 
diminution  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  re- 
lief to  the  market  from  a  great  weight 
of  stock,  which  would  be  thus  put  into 
another  shape.     It  was  not  for  nis  hon. 
friend  to  contend  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure^  as  it  was  first  proposed;  hut, 
the  principle  being  admitted,  he  wished 
to  follow  the  steps  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  make 
it  more  effective  for  the  general  benefit. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  diaappointed  in  the  result  of 
the  measure.    The  redemption  extended 
only  to  700,000/.,  when  he  expected  it 
would  have  reached  2,000,000/.     If,  how- 
ever, better  terms  were  now  offered,  no 
doubt  the  whole  would   be  taken  up. 
And  it  was  this  which  was  called  a  hoau 
pocus  /   So  far  from  there  being  any  delu- 
sion in  it,  be  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
found  a  substantial  benefit.    It  had  been 
urged,  with  very  little  of  sound  reason, 
that  if  these  five  millions  of  sinking  fund 
were  once  suspended,  they  could  never  be 
put  on  again  ;  as  if,  after  being  relieved 
from  it  for  seven  yeai)9,  the  country  would 
not  cheerfully  pay  it  again,  in  case  of  any 
emergency.     It  was  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  that  would  not  be  willingly  done, 
when   necessity  called  for   the  sacrifice. 
He  was  therefore  desirous  that  the  House 
should  adopt  the  first  part  of  his  hon. 
friend *s  proposition,  as  a  measure  which 
would  be  found  cheap  and  valuable.     It 
might   afterwards    be    modified    as    the 
House  should  see  fit.     He  did  not  mean 
to  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  whole 
surplus  of  seven  millions  should  go  to  the 
immediate  reduction  of  taxes.     He  would 
still  have. a  surplus,    which  would  be  a 
sufficieut  support  to  public  credit,  aud 
efiectually  suoply  the  place  of  that  fund» 
which,  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
hitherto  managed,  was,  a;  delusion  on  the 
public.    Tlie  ttocjihplder  himself  png^ 


not  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
sinking  fund.  He  was  bound  to  come 
forward  and  even  participate  in  the  sacri- 
fice for  the  public  good.  He  must  know 
how  the  country  was  beset  with  difficul- 
ties ;  and  he  ou^ht  to  be  grateful  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  right»  had  been  de- 
fended, under  every  privation,  by  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  rigjit  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  by  a<;ain  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  thi«t  measure  would 
be  more  effectual,  by  the  diminution  of 
taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  than 
any  other  which  could  be  devibed. 

Mr.  Huikision  apologized  to  the  House 
(or  addressing  it,  after  the  able  manner  iu 
which  the  subject  had  been  discussed  by 
his  rig^t  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton.  The  House  would  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  the  present  was  an  anticipation 
of  the  discussion  that  would  take  place 
more  regularly  on  Monday  next,  when^ 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  signified  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  the  whole  question 
respecting  that  most  important  part  of  our 
financial  system,  the  sinking  fund,  under 
their  consideration.  He  would  not  com- 
plain of  it ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whohadju«t  spoken  had  introduced  the 
subject  rather  prematurely,  in  his  obser- 

Ivations  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton — a  speech  which  he  had 
heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  did,  the  most  statesman- 
like views  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  retaining  a  surplus  revenue,  and  em- 
ploying it  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  Coming,  as  that  opinion  did,  from 
an  individual  of  the  hon.  gentleman*s 
knowledge  and  experience,  it  would  have 
more  weight  in  the  countrv^  and  tend 
more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  than  if  it  had  proceeded  froiii 
almost  any  other  person  in  the  House. 
He  owned  that  he  was  much  surprised 
at  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  fond.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's observations  were  as  applicable 
against  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
at  any  period,  as  they  were  against  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  fund  at  present. 
.When  he .  recollected  how  strenuous  a 
supporter  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  of  the  establishment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  1786,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
qnderstand  why  he  had  so  completely 
.changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject..  The 
right  hon.  geutleman .  had  urged,  as  one 
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objection  to  the  application  of  the  surplus 
of  fiwe  millionn  as  a  tinkiiig  fund,  that  it 
was  takings  that   sum  from  the  people, 
which    would    fructify    to  the    nationiil 
advantage,  in  their  pockets,  much  more 
thau  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt.     There 
was  no  objection  more  trite;    nor  any 
which  had  been  so  frequently  brought 
against  the  sinking  fund.    But  it  was  g^ 
nenil  in  its  nature.     It  was  applicable, 
Dot  only  to  the  present  time  and  circum- 
stances, but  to  all  times  and  circum- 
^stances,  when  it  was  proposed  so  to  apply 
•    surplus    revenue.     He    sincerely    re- 
gretted the  departure  from  the  original 
principles  of  the  sinking  fund.  He  wished 
that  those  principles  had  been  adhered  to 
inviolably. — Much  as  he  admired  the  ge- 
neral reasonings  and  great  talent  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Portarlington,  he  did 
not    think  he   had   been   mippy  in  the 
illustration  he   had    made  of  the  cafte 
of  a  man  of  1,000/.  a  year  paving  off  his 
debt  of  10,000/.  by  a  fund  of  600/.  a  year, 
mnd  being,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
in  a  worse  situation  than  he  was  at  the 
commencement,  by  contracting  a  fresh 
debt.    The  hun.  member  did  not  state 
what  sort  of  emerj^ncy  it  was  which  in- 
duced the  contractmg  of  the  fresh  debt, 
when  half  the  first  was  discharged.     If 
he  could  show  that  the  emergency  was 
such  as  might  arise  to  a  nation — ^the  de- 
fence of  its  honour,  or  the  protection  of 
its   liberties — then   the    illustration   was 
unhappy  ;    for  in  such  a  case  the  nation, 
Jis  well  as  the  individual,  would  borrow, 
whether  any  of  the  former  debt  bad  been 
paid  or  not ;    and  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  both  would  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  do  so,  when  they  had  taken  pre- 
vious means  to  pay  off  part  of  the  former 
incumbrance.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  had  complained,  that  the 
surplus  of  five  millions  had  been  declared 
necetisary  in   1819 ;    but,  before  he  sat 
down,  he  admitted,  and  he  (Mr.  H.)  hailed 
the  admission,  that  some  surplus  was  ne- 
■cessary.     Now,  upon  an  income  of  fifty 
millions,  if  it  was  admitted  that  we  should 
have  some  surplus  for  an  emergency,  it 
was  immaterial  whether  it  was  called  a 
siukit>g  fund  or  not;    and,  considering 
the  amount  of.  our  debt,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  five  millions  were 
not    too    much.     Of  this    he  was  per- 
suaded, that  even  if  the  siokine  fund 
were  abolished,  it  would  be  expeaieot  to 
have  a  surplus  of  not  much  less  than  ^ve 
millions,  to  meet  any  occasional  flnctiMu- 
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tions  that  might  take  place  in  the  amoant 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  provide  against 
unexpected  contingencies.   He  would  ask 
those  who  were  rejoicing  at  the  present 
improvement  in  the  revenue,  whether,  if 
the  country  were  to  be  visited  with  a  bad 
harvest,  which  would  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  change  in  the  price  of 
all  the  articles  of   comfortable  sobaitt- 
ence,    there  would  not   be  a  coosideiw 
able  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  ex- 
cise ?     In  that  case,  if  the  present  esti- 
mated surplus  were  less  than  five  mil- 
lious,  might  not  serious  public  incoo- 
renience  and  emburrassmeut  be  the  re- 
sult ?     To   the  right   hon.    geutlenian*s 
Question,  why  a  surplus  of  five  millioas 
should  be  preserved  ?    he  had  thus  given 
one  answer.     But  he  would  go  fartber. 
Whether  the  resolution  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commona  in 
1819,  was  wise  or  not,  was  not  the  pr^ 
sent  question.     But  it  ought  to  be  f»» 
collected,  that  it  was  a  resolution  which 
had  been  adopted  by  a  very  large  nuK 
joritv  of  the  House.     If  it  were  mom  t» 
be  departed  from,  what  would    he   the 
impression  on  the  country,  what  woaM 
be  the  impression  on  nil  Europe,  in  the 
present  feverish  state  of  the  world  I  What 
would  be  the  general   infereoee   which 
wonld  be  drawn  from  such  a  proceed* 
ing,    both   abroad  and  at   home?     Did 
the    House    recollect    the    distinct    mod 
explicit  terms  of  the  resolntiou  to  which 
he  adverted  ?    They  were  these :    •«  That 
to    provide    for  the    exigencies    of   the 
public    service,  to   move  such   progiea* 
sive  reduction  of  the   national  deht«  as 
may  adequately  support   public  credit, 
and  to  afford  to  the  country  a  proepect  of 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  its   preaent 
burthens ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
income  of  the  country  beyond  its  expen- 
diture, of  not  less  than  5,000,000J1'*    If 
that  resolution  were  not  in  the  way,  the 
riglit    hon.  gentleman    might,   perhaps, 
argue  more  effectually  against  the  mam* 
tenance  of  such  a  surplus.    But  with  rach 
a  resolution  on  their  Journals,   nothing 
short  of  the  most  pressing  necessity  could 
justify  the   House  in  impairing  the  na- 
tional credit  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by 
abandoning  the  surplus  which  we  had  so- 
lemnly declared  it  was  indispensable  to 
maintain.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  • 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  surplus,  he 
contended,  that   5,000,000/.  was   not  a 
forger  sum  than  was  necessary  to  main- 
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tain  our  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
especially  at  a  time  when  there  was  oot 
a  country  in  Europe*  which  did  not 
think  it  essential  to  its  own  power  and 
security  to  imitate*  and  in  some  instan- 
ces to  surpass*  our  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  It  was  admitted^  on 
all  hands,  that  there  should  bcsome  sur^ 
plus;  and  it  became,  therefore,  little 
more  than  a  dispute  about  words,  whe- 
ther that  surplus  should  be  called  a  sank* 
ing  fund,  or  some  other  name.  With 
respect  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Abiogw 
don,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Taunton,  that  if  those  resolutions 
were  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sinking  fund,  nothing  worse  could  pos* 
•ibly  he  devised.  The  hon.  geotleman's 
•econd  repolutioo  declared,  tliat  it  had 
been  agreed  nnanimoasly  by  the  House, 
that  the  only  sinking  fund  which  could 
be  efficient,  was  that  which  was  fMroduced 
by  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure. 
That  was  the  groundwork  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  plan ;  and,  the  way  in  which 
he  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution  this 
declaration  of  the  House,  was  by  pro- 
posing to  do  away  with  any  surplus  what- 
ever I  The  whole  of  the  boo.  member's 
plan  was  to  transfer  41,930,000/.  of  stock 
from  the  purchasers  of  the  land  tax,  pro- 
vided the  whole  1,239,7011.  were  redeem- 
ed and  purchased.  For  what  was  com- 
monly called  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  was  simply  the  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  debt  from  one  class  of  individoals 
to  another.  Suppose  the  hon.  gentfeman 
found  persons  ready  to-morrow  morning 
to  conclude  the  whole  transaction,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?-«-Tbe  pubtie 
charge,  and  the  public  iooome  would  be 
equally  diminished.  By  ihe  aot  of  1786, 
each  separate  loan  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  debt.  For  the  interest  of 
each  loan  a  specific  anm  was  provided, 
by  specific  taxes  for  thsi  purpose.  He 
would  ask  whether  if,  with  fegaid  to  any 
loan  subsequent  to  1702,  any  given  tax-*> 
the  sugar  duty  ;for  instance^had  been 
^PPv^viAted  to  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  that  loan,  and  we  were  now' to 
allow  that  duty  to  be  redeemed,  anv  ad- 
vautoge  would  be  gained  ?  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  write  off  all  our  debt  in  a 
similar  way ;  bot,  when  we  bad  done  so, 
we  shonid  be  ming  just  the  same 
interest,  and  be  liable  to  just  the  same 
charge  m  at  present.  Bu^  aa  the  bon. 
nember  for  Aberdeen  bed  said^   oa  a 


recent  occasion,  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
debt  with  reference  not  to  the  capital,  but 
to  the  annual  charge  upon  it.  That 
charge  being  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Abingdon,  he  must  say,  with  all  his 
re»pect  for  that  hon.  gentleman's  acute- 
uess  and  ingenuity,  tlmt  he  thought  the 
hon.  member  for  Taunton  justified  in 
calling  it  a  species  of  conjuring.  With 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  talenU  which 
had  been  displayed  bv  the  hon.  relation 
of  the  hon.  mover,  he  must  positively 
deny  that  there  Was  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  present  case  and  the  circum- 
stonces  under  which  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his 
measure.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  the  legislature  had  no  object  in 
view  to  induce  them  to  call  on  the  coun- 
try to  make  sacrifices,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  price  of  the  funds.  In 
tia»e  of  war  soch  a  proceeding  might  be 
extremely  desirable ;  but  in  time  of  peace, 
when,  if  there  was  any  surplus  of  revenue, 
it  was  applied  to  the  reductioo  of  tlie 
debt,  and  when  government  wtrre  no 
longer  the  creators  and  sellers,  bot  the 
purchasers  of  stock,  thc^  could  have  no 
possible  reason  for  wishing  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  funds.  If,  therefore,  the 
proposed  plan  were  worthy  of  adoption 
at  any  period,  it  would  rather  be  at  a 
time  when  public  credit  might  be  labour- 
ing from  great  drains  upon  it,  than  at 
a  time  when  it  was  in  circumstances  of 
comparatire  elevation;  it  would  be  at 
a  time  when  government  were  aellers 
rather  than  when  they  were  purchasers  of 
stock.  The  whole  proposed  proceeding, 
therefore*  appeared  to  him  to  be  delusire. 
And,  even  if  it  were  adopted,  he  rather 
thought  that  great  disappcnntment  would 
eysue»  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  its 
praciicable  execution.  A  great  many 
circumstances  would  cooapire  to  prevent 
individuab  from  buying  up  the  land  tax, 
and  to  induce  them  to  prefer  the  ease  and 
securitv  of  the  public  funds.  The  amount 
of  the  land  tax  in  each  county  was  fixed ; 
and  was  the  same  now  as  in  the  time  of 
Waiiam  the  3rd.  It  did  not  vary.  But, 
in  the  -event  of  the  erection  of  a  great 
number  of  buildings  in  any  particular 
district,  a  new  apportionment  of  the  land 
tux  might  take  place.  For  that  reason, 
individuals  would  be  reluctant  to  bar 
what  could  not  increase,  but  mi([ht  di- 
minish in  amount*  Under  these  cirenm-* 
stances,  though  he  might  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  proposition  at  anodier  timflb 
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he  did  not  think  the  present  was  the  ocra- 
hion  when  we  were  required  to  bolster  u|> 
the  funds  by  such  a  plan.  He  begged 
pardon  for  having  trespassed  on  the 
Houkeso  long;  but,  hearing  the  sinking 
fund  attacked  by  lion,  members  of  such 
iiigh  authority,  he  was  anxious  to  show, 
that  the  abolition  of  that  fund  would  be 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  declared 
resolutions  of  parliament,  but  against 
that  sound  policy  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  adopted  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic credit. 

•  Mr.  Calcrqft  considered  the  present 
discussion  to  be  important,  not  merely 
because  it  related  to  the  plan  of  his  hon. 
friend,  but  because  it  also  inroWed  the 
application  of  the  surplus  of  our  revenue, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  sinking  fund. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  in  alluding  to  his  hon.  friend's 
-plan  regarding  the  sinking  fund,  had  said, 
that  the  objection  which  nad  been  made 
to  the  sinking  fund,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, might  have  been  made  against  its 
first  establishment  in  1786.  Now,  the 
charge  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  against  his  hon.  friend  did  not 
apply  at  all.  The  internal  state  of  the 
country  differed  so  much  from  what  it 
was  in  1786,  that  no  parity  of  circumstan- 
ces could  be  found  between  them.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  consider  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  to  be  so  great  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  represented  it.  The 
ciiancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  told  the 
country,  that  it  was  to  have  a  remission 
of  Uxation  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/., 
and  a  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000/.  The  proposition  on  his  side 
of  the  House  was,  tliat  there  should  be  a 
remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000/.,  and  a  surplus  of  revenue, 
called  by  ministers  a  sinking  fund,  to 
the: amount  of  only  2,000,000/.  Every 
man  must  see  that  such  a  remission  of 
taxation  would  tend  very  materially  to 
improve  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
revenue.  Indeed,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  improve  them,  so  much,  that 
there  would  be,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
a  surplus  of  even  more  than  2,000,000/. 
The  right  hon.  ^ntleman  who  spoke  last, 
had  argued  as  if  the  resolution  of  1819 
was  so  binding  upon  the  House,  that  any 
departure  from  it  would  be  a  breach  ■  of 
public  faith*  But,  what  could-  be  more 
inconsistent  than,  this  language. in  the 
mouth  of  the  right  hon.  gentlenlkani  whb. 
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in  order  to  arrive  at  the  resolution  in 
question,  had  passed  over  a  law  of  the 
country  which  had  been  violated  by  it? 
The  highest  doctrine  which  he  had  ^ct 
heard  avdanced  regarding  the  sinking 
fund,  was  that  which  had  been  adyanccd 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton.  Now, 
the  hon.  member*s  doctrine  would  be  veij 
good,  if  he  liad  to  deal  only  with  inani- 
mate objects ;  but,  unfoKunately,-  it  was 
with  the  people  that  the  hon.  DMoibcr 
had  to  deal ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  left 
entirely  out  of  his  consideration,  their 
wants,  their  feelings,  and  their  distreiaes. 
Surely  he  ought  to  have  recollected,  that 
a  remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount  now 
pro|K)sed  would  not  only  be  for  the  good 
of  the  revenue,  but  also  for  the  ease  and 
the  comfort  of  the  people.  It  was  cnrious 
to  see  men  who  had  imposed  8,000,000/. 
of  new  taxes  in  1819,  now  conung  forwiird 
to  declare,  that  they  thought  the  public 
would  murmur  excessively,  if,  after  they 
had  received  some  abatement  of  taxation, 
any  new  taxes  were  imposed  apon  them, 
to  support  the  country  in  those  eserlioiis 
which  might  be  required  of  it,  by  •  dne 
regard  to  its  own  honour,  and  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  re»t  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Maberly  shortly  replied.  He  ««»- 
tended,  that  the  plan  which  he  had  intrs- 
duced  to  the  House,  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  bubble,  which  had  been  applied 
to  it.  Indeed,  if  it  was  a  bubble,  it  wai 
a  bubble  which  not  only  Mr.  Pitt  had 
supported,  but  also  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  for  so  many  yearb  aat  vpoa 
the  opposite  benches.  The  plan  too^ 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  one,  was 
not  his  plan;  but  had  for  many  jcais 
been  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament 
Kicked  and  cuffed  about,  as  it  had  beeo 
that  evening,  he  must  still  maintain,  that 
no  argument  had  been  offered  to  the 
House,  to  show  that  it  mi^ht  hot  boaestly 
and  fkirly  remit  seven  millions  of  taxes, 
and  by  selling  the  land  tax,  ^  a  aaksti- 
tute  for  the  five  millions  whidi  it  had  de- 
termined to  apply  annually  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sinking  fund.  With  this 
conviction  on  his  mind,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  press  his  resolutions  upon  the 
House. 

The  previous  question  being  pat  opoo 
the  first  resolntion,  the  House  divided: 
Ayes,  72;  Noes,  157.  Majorilyagainst 
Mr.  Maberly*s  resolution,  &•  The  pre- 
vious question  was  then  put  on  the  rest  of 
the  resolutions,  and  negative!  withoat  a 
division. 
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East  Irdia  Soqir.]— Mr.  Whitmore 

£  resented  the  following  Petition  from  the 
[ercfaaota,  8hip-ownera,  and  others,  con- 
cerned in  the  Trade  to  the  Eut  Indies : 
"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  naderiigned 
Hercbants,  Agent*,  Sbip-ownen,  and 
Otbera,  interested  in  the  Trade  to  the 
Eut  Indies,  and  resident  in  London, 
".  HnmbljF  shewetb— That  yonr   peti- 
lioners  are  estenrinly    engaged  ia '  the 
trade  of  the  East  Indies. 

"  That  '  yoor    pctitioaars    are    cordial 
friends  to  ereiT  measure  which,  proceed- 
ing on  fair  Bud  impartial  ground »,  hss  for 
its  piiDdple  the  removal  of  those  re«tric- 
VOl.  Vlll. 
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tiont  which  fetter  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

"That  yoar  petitioners,  actnated  by 
these  sentiments,  did  indulge  a  confident 
hope,  that  when  jour  honourable  House 
removed  the  restrictions  which  couGued 
the  trade  of  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies to  the  motiier  country,  and  by  the 
acts  3rd  Geo.  4th,  cap,  44  and  4&,  ex- 
tended the  commercial  intercourse  of  those 
colonies  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, witli  independent  Spauish  Ame- 
rica, and  the  continent  of  Europr,  the 
riews  of  yolir  honourable  House  would  not 
have  beeu  limited  to  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, but  that,  contiistently  with  the  same 
sound  commercial  prisciptes,  the  East 
India  trade,  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  people  of  the  united  kingdom, 
would  bare  been  relieved  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  protecting  duty  of  10*.  per 
cwt.  chargeable  on  sugars  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  over  and  above  the  duty 
levied  on  sugars  imported  from  the  Weit 
Indies. 

"  That  your  petitioners  must  consider 
that  measure,  anlesa  followed  by  such  re- 
lief, to  be  par^t  in  its  operation,  and 
therefore  fraught  with  injustice  to  them, 
to  the  populadon  of  British  India,  to  all 
persons  tn  any  manner  connected  with  it, 
and  to  the  nnited  kingdom  in  general, 

"  That  when  the  said  protecting  duty 
was  granted  with  a  view  of  securing  a 
preference  in  the  home  market  to  the 
West  India  planters,  the  main  argument 
employed  in  defence  of  the  measure  was, 
their  being  excluded  tnm  foreign  markets 
(with  the  exception  of  ports  aouth  of  Cbpe 
Fmisterre,  under  certnin  regulations). 
Now,  however,  since  the  range  of  the 
world  has  been  afforded  them  for  the  tale 
of  their  prod  nee,  and  the  purchase  of  their 
supplies,  that  preference  should  cease. 

"  That,  continuing  to  the  West  Indians 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
whilst  their  sugara  are  allowed  to  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  East  India 
sugars  in  foreign  markets,  confers  an  un- 
due advantage  on  the  former,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter, 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  clearly  of 
opiniop,  that  the  retention  of  the  protect- 
ing duty  in  question  will  prove  an  injury 
to  the  people  of  the  united  kingdom,  by 
Its  obvions  tendency  to  enhance  the  price 
if  sugar^^u  article  of  such  general  usa 
aiiiongstallclasseaofthecommunityi  end 
will  ^so  prove  injurious  to  the  revenue, 
by  narrowing  the  couauiuplKHi, 
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«•  Thut  it  will  be  further  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  nierchuntst,  maiiufactureri, 
and  ship-owners,  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  India,  by  crippling 
their  means  of  successfully  prosecuting 
the  yume. 

**That  the  use  of  sugar,  as  a  dead 
Weight  to  ships  returning  from  India,  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  trade  with 
that  country. 

'<  That  authentic  information  has  been 
laid  before  your  honourable  House,  of  the 
jgreat  increase  of  the  demand  for  British 
manufactures  on  the  part  of  our  Indian 
population ;  a  demand  limited  only  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  returns. 

**  That  the  privation  of  so  material  an 
article  as  sugar,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  this  difficulty,  and  tends  decidedly  to 
theck  the  increase  of  what  promises  to  be« 
come  one  of  the  roost  valuable  branches  of 
Brititth.commerce. 

"  That  the  said  protecting  duty  does, 
moreover,  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the 
jgreat  body  of  the  people  of  Hindostan, 
who  are  entitled^  as  British  subjects,  to  a 
fair  participation  in  the  home  market,  and 
who  possess  the  further  claim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  honourable  House-— 
that  they  provide  for  their  own  protection 
and  civil  government;  and,  instead  of 
proving  a  burden  to  the  united  kingdom, 
increase  its  wealth,  and  add  to  its  re- 
sources. 

**That  in  estimating  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  two  Dranches  of  British 
tcommerce  which  are  thus  brought  into 
competition,  the  immense  difference  in 
the  population  of  the  blast  and  West  In- 
dies should  not  be  overlooked  ;  as  the 
tnide  with  the  East  Indies  is  to  meet  the 
growing;  demand  of  a  population  of  one 
hundred  millions,  whilst  that  with  our 
West  India  colonies  is  confined  to  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

•*  That  your  petitioners  ask  for  no  ex- 
clusive favour,  preference,  or  protection 
to  themselves  ;  all  that  they  require  is,  to 
'be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
West  Indians,  both  in  the  amount  of 
duties,  and  in  the  classification  of  quali- 
ties ;  so  that,  if  British  India  can  produce 
cheaper  sugar,  her  numerous  population, 
placed  under  British  protection,  may  not 
pe  deprived  of  the  beat  means  of  exercis- 
ing their  industry ;  that  her  trade  may 
not  be  diverted  to  fordgn  countries ;  and 
finally,  that  the  united  kingdom  may  not 
loie  the  inettimable  advantage  of  the  ex- 
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change  of  its  manufactures  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  India* 

'*  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  correctness  of  tkcM 
opinions,  implore  your  honourable  HooiCb 
after  having  conferred  so  important  a  be* 
nefit  on  the  West  India  colonies,  not  to 
overlook  the  other  great  and  important 
intert'tits  involved  in  the  question  ;  and 
they  respectfully  submit  to  the  justice  of 
parliament,  that  the  removal  of.  the  re- 
strictions on  West  India  commerce  should 
be  followed  by  an  equalization  of  the 
duty  on  sugars  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  a  just  claisificatioB 
of  the  qualities  of  East  India  sunrs.^ 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  Doand* 
will  ever  pray." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

National  Debt  Reditctiov  Acti 
Sinking  Fund.] — The  House  haYingio- 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Acts 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debtt 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose* 
He  said,  that  the  object  h6  had  at  present 
in  view,  was  to  propose  to  them  a  seiiet 
of  resolutions,  for  the  purpoee»  in  the 
firit  place»  of  carrying  into  efl^  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  kit 
year,  which  had  considered  the  etate  ef 
the  public  accounts.  He  was  on  tint 
occasion  inclined  to  flatter  himself,  thit 
his  resolutions  were  of  a  description  nit 
likely  to  be  opposed.  It  was  constantly 
admitted  in  the  abstract,  when  the  qae^ 
tion  was  iucidently  discussed,  that  it  vn 
right,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  effect  a  le* 
d action  of  the  public  debt,  by  applyiog 
to  that  purpose,  whatever  surplus  ex- 
isted of  revenue  over  the  current  expen- 
diture ;  but  still  it  was  often  thought, 
that  the  attempt  was  useless,  because  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  arising  oot 
of  the  change  of  things  in  the  coantry, 
had  a  constant  tendency  to  render  that 
surplus  of  revenue  more  applicable  to 
other  urgent  exigencies  at  the  tioie — in- 
deed, to  make  its  application  to  the  reduc- 
tion, otherwise  advisable,  impracticable, 
and  often  tending  to  a  dehtruction  of  that 
surplus  itself.  This  constant  fiactnatien 
of  circumstances,  and  wavering  of  opi- 
nions respecting  them,  was  not,  in  bis 
judgment,  a  sufficient  reason  for  abstain* 
me  from  fixing  upon  a  principle  for  the 
redaction  of  the  debt.  The  object  wsi 
too  important  to  be  laid  aride^  ofierely 
because  difficulties  in  its  execution  kad 
ariseoy  or  might  again  exist.    It  was  as 
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mrf^umeDt  ogaimt  the  application  of  a 
pnoctple,  in  theory  admitted  to  be  bene- 
ficial, to  tay,  that  the  attainment  of  its 
advantages  was  practically  difficult*  and 
the  oltimate  realization  of  them  partial 
and  uncertain.  To  say  that  they  would 
DOt  extract  from  a  good  principle  some 
of  the  beheBta  of  it§  operation*  because 
all  were  unattainable,  would  be  to  neu-  | 
tralize  every  effort  which  had  a  tendency 
to  amelioration,  and  to  paralyze  tKe 
energies  of  every  country  which  looked 
forward  to  the  attarinment  of  progressive 
advantages.  On  ^neral  principles,  thei^ 
fore,  he  thought  it  quite  clear  the  attempt 
ou^ht  to  be  made,  without  reference  to 
ultimate  contingencies.  To  refuse  assent 
to  the  proposition,  would  be  to  urge  an 
argument  of  despondency,  and  to  say  this 
»— ^*If  we  cannot  do  all,  we  can  do 
nothing."  Such  an  argument,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  be  listened  to  for  one 
moment.  Let  the  committee  see  to  what 
it  would  lead.  He  might  apply  it  to  the 
question  of  taxation.  It  might  be  said, 
**Why  repeal  any  taxes,  when,  on  a 
future  occasion,  a  year  or  two  hence  at 
most,  it  will  he  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
re-impose  them?"  Such  a  mode  of 
teasoniog,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  would 
be  scouted  by  parliament ;  and  yet,  in 
principle,  it  was  the  same  as  that  which 
prevailed  upon  the  subject  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  when  it  was  said,  that 
the  surplus  revenue  ought  not  to  be  so 
applied,  merely  because  circumstances 
might  arise  to  prevent  the  principle  from 
beinfp  <carried  into  effect  if,  then,  his 
opinion  was,  that  it  was  not  unfair  or 
improper  to  make  the  attempt  to  act  on 
the  pnnciple  he  recommended,  there  was 
undoubtedly,  this  inference  always  to  be 
drawn— that  though  the  muUbility  of 
human  affairs,  on  the  large  scale  of  such 
a  country  as  this,  rendered  prospective 
arrangements  dubious,  yet  that,  at  all 
times,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
government  to  apply  a  steady  and  vigilant 
auperintendence  to  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of 
•trengthening  and  maintaining  the  sur- 
plus of  revenue,  whatever  it  should  be. 
It  was  always  further  to  be  understood, 
that  the  government  should  act  upon  a 
moderate  and  prudent,  yet  firm  line  of 
policy  towards  our  external  relations. 
That  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  duty  of 
government  and  of  parliament  to  sustain, 
whilst,  on  the  other,  it  was  the  duty  of 
'Ae.p^lc,    in  Ihe  event  of  an  unjust 
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aggression  requiring  repression,  or  of 
national  honour  demanding  vindication, 
to  submit  as  long  as  possible  to  every 
sacri6ce,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ap« 
plication  of  surplus  revenue  to  such  an 
object  as  he  had  recommended.  He 
thought,  that  in  looking  at  this  question, 
they  ought  to  he  as  little  as  possible 
diverted  from  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
systematic  plan,  by  the  contemplation 
of  any  future  contingencies.  Whatever 
prospective  gloom  in  the  minds  of  some 
might  arise,  yet  he  thought  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope,  that  the  country  had 
no  reason  to  expect  a  recurrence  of  those 
difficulties  which  she  had  heretofore  en- 
countered. If  they  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  was  quite  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate,  that  similar 
exertions  and  sacrifices  would  be  required 
for  a  similar  number  of  years  in  advance: 
When  they  considered  the  eventful  oc- 
currences which  had  followed  so  close 
upon  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  a  sinking  fond, 
and  defeated  its  due  operation — when 
they  reflected  upon  the  rapid  succession 
of  astonishing  events,  which  at  that  time 
baffled  the  calculations  of  the  wisest,  and 
defeated  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
prudent,  he  thought  they  might  reason- 
ably reckon  upon  escaping  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  extraordinary  occurrences. 
He  saw,  therefore,  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  look  forward  to  a  steady  ap- 
plication of  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt-^It  might 
be  desirable  for  them,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  see  what  was  the  actual  situation 
of  that  debt— 418  compared  with  what  it 
had  been  at  the  highest  year  of  its  amount. 
This  was  the  more  necessary,  when  they 
were  told,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for 
any  reduction  of  that  debt,  or  of  the 
burthens  arising  out  of  it,  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  pointed  out.  This  areu^ 
ment  was  not,  to  the  extent  in  which  it 
was  used,  founded  in  fact.  This  was 
obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  present 
amount  with  which  it  was  in  1816,  when 
it  had  reached  its  hirhest  sum.  This 
comparison  would  show,  that  during  the 
seven  years  which  had  intervened  since 
1816,  there  had  been,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
actual  diminution  of  debt ;  not  to  a  very 
great  extent,  indeed,  but  still  enough  to 
show,  tlmt  an  actual  reduction  had  been 
effected,  which  could  not  have  taken 
place,  unless  by  the  application,  by  some 
means  or  other,  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
On  tfie  6th  of  January  19I6»  the  amount 
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of  the  funded  unreduced  debt  was 
816,311,040/.;  the  amount  of  the  un- 
funded debt,  the  exchequer*  bills,  Irish 
treasury  bills,  and  ordnance  debt,  was 
48,511,386/. ;  the  charge  upon  both  was 
82,340,633/.  The  state  of  the  same 
account,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1823,  was  as 
follows :  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
was  796,530,144/. ;  of  the  unfunded,  in- 
eluding  all  the  items  of  what  were  tech- 
nically called  exchequer  deficiency  bills, 
43,526,661/.  The  charge  upon  the  first 
of  these  sums  was  28,100,000/. ;  upon  the 
second,  1,162,752/. ;  making  a  total  of 
29,262,752/.  If  they  compared  the 
amount,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1816,  and  on 
the  5th  Jan.  1823,  they  would  find  to 
demonstration,  that  in  the  funded  debt, 
19,701,706/.  had  been  reduced ;  in  the 
unfunded  4,984,725/. ;  making  a  total  of 
24,766,521/.,  or,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  a  reduction  of  25,000,000/. 
which^  upon  an  average  for  the  seven 
years,  amounted  to  3,5(M),000/.  each  year. 
He  could  further  state,  that  this  reduc- 
tion would  have  amounted  to  10,000,000/. 
more,  were  it  not  for  the  conversion  of 
the  5  per  cents  to  the  4  per  cents ;  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  add 
to  the  unfunded  debt  2,700,000/.,  and  to 
the  funded,  7,000,000/.  Were  it  not  for 
that  financial  operation,  the  reduction  of 
debt  since  1815  would  have  amounted 
to  35,000,000/.,  instead  of  25,000,000/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  annually 
within  that  time,  instead  of  3}  millions.— 
If  the  committee  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  charge  on  the  debt  (and  that 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  awful  part  of 
this  momentous  subject,  because  it  was 
the  charge  arising  on  the  capital  debt 
which  occasioned  the  immediate  pressure 
that  was  felt  by  the  people),  they  would 
find  that,  owing  partly  to  the  application 
of  surplus  revenue  where  we  hud  any,  and 
partly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  mea- 
sure of  last  year-^-a  measure  which  he 
held  to  have  been  effected,  and  perhaps 
practicable  only,  by  the  state  of  public 
credit,  and  the  determination  which  par- 
liament had  evinced  to  support  it, — they 
would  find,  comparing  the  present  charge 
of  the  two  debts,  the  funded  and  un- 
funded, with  what  it  was  in  the  year  1816, 
that  there  was  now  a  diminution  exceed- 
ing 3,000,000/.  Could  any  gentleman 
maintain  that  here  was  no  encourage- 
ment for  parliament  to  proceed  as  speedily 
and  as  vigorously  as  possible  in  a  course, 
from  which  they  bad  already  deri?ed  the 
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most  decided  advantages  ?  In  alludinc 
to  tlie  financial  operation  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say»  that 
it  was  through  that  process,  that  .  the 
country  had  been  able  to  diminiah  the 
public  burthens  by  more  than  3,000,0001. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  making  a  very  un? 
reasonable  request,  if  he  asked  the  cqqd* 
try— if  he  asked  that  House— to  contiQiie 
to  support  a  system  that  had  been  already 
productive  of  so  much  advantage.  In 
this  view  it  would  be,  that  he  should  prov 
pose  some  resolutions  to  the  House  that 
night;  and  he  thought  he  might  ventiirt 
confidently  to  assume,  that  the  sinking 
fund,  with  which  they  would  now  ^lart, 
amounted  to  5,000,000/.  He  knew  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  stating  thsl 
amount  with  perfect  precision;  and  ht 
mi^ht  be  asked,  why  he  took  it  at 
5,000,000/.  exactly?— He  did  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  there  was  any  putipiiJar 
charm  in  the  number ;  but  in  mattcia  pf 
this  kind,  thedifiiculty  he  spoke  of  aUnoat 
always  occurred  ;  so  that  whether  he  as* 
sumed  the  amount  at  4,000,0001.  ar 
2,000,000/.  some  doubt  of  the  aort  wwM 
always  be  to  be  encountered*  Now,  lie 
proposed  to  take  it  at  5,000,000^^  bfp 
cause  that  was  about  the  avera^^  of  tkt 
surplus  or  saving ;  and  because  it  Wfa  ia 
conformity  to  a  resolution  of  the  Hoqsc^ 
passed  in  the  year  1819^  that  it  waa  c^ 
pedient  to  have  a  clear  sinking  fand  af 
5,000.000/.  The  object  of  that  reaolote 
related  to  the  application  of  a  certaia 
amount  to  the  reduction  of  debt:  aqd 
the  effect  of  the  first  resolution  which  he 
should  now  move  would  be,  that  thissaa 
of  5,000,000/.  should  be  appropriated  ta 
the  same  purpose.  The  way  in  which  he 
should  propose  to  accomplish  this  object 
by  a  fresh  course  of  proceeding,  would-be^ 
by  the  repeal  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
sinking  fund  acts,  which  directed  the 
payment  of  the  particular  sums  that  were 
now  payable  out  of  the  consolidated  fund^ 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  rednctioa  of 
the  national  debt.  All  such  passages  of 
the  acts  he  would  move  to  repeal.  The 
House  were  aware,  probably,  that  und^ 
the  existing  law,  the  total  amount  anoo* 
ally  paid  over  to  those  commissioners  was 
about  15,000,000/.  or  16,000,000/.  i  bojt 
he  conceived,  that  as  a  great  portion  of 
this  amount  was  at  present  either  lent  to 
the  government,  or  diverted  to  other  nses, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  such  a 
complicated  machinery ; .  more  specially 
iff  uoder  the  new  arrangementiL  thqr  sU^ 
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ed  with  a  clear  kiuking  fund  of  5,000,000/. 
•—He  should  next  propose  to  pay  over 
these  5,0009000/.  in  quarterly  portions 
to  the  commissioqers  for  the  redaction  of 
the  debt  a^  tbey  now  existed.  He  should 
then  propose^  that  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt  as  these  5,000,000/.  would 
annually  redeem,  should  also  be  paid  over 
tp  the  commisaioners ;  in  order  to  consti- 
tute that  sort  of  principal,  or  capital, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  originally  contemplated. 
There  were  many  reasons  which  made  it 
very  desirable,  that  the  fund  in  question 
should,,  for  a  certain  time,  accumulate; 
and  none  were  more  obvious  than  those 
which  had  been  suggested  on  a  former 
evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton, 
(Mr.  Baring),  who  thought  that,  **  if  they 
started  immediately  with  a  sinking  fund 
of  5,000,000/.,  the  reduction  it  would 
effect  would  be  so  small,  that  it  would 
b^  infinitely  wiser  to  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, at  interest,  to  a  certain  extent ;  that, 
when  it  had  reached  that  point,  Uie  ques- 
tion of  its  application  would  assume  a 
very  different  aspect ;  because,  the  annual 
interest  might  then  be  so  far  increased,  as 
to  make  it  advisable  to  give  the  public  the 
foil  benefit  of  it,  either  for  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  or  for  any  other  porpose."  This 
he  had  understood  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
hon.  f|;entleman*s  observations  on  a  former 
joccasion.  He  should  therefore  say,  that 
it  was  advisable  to  allow  the  interest  of 
jthese  5,000,000/1  to  go  on,  regularly  ac* 
cumulating,  until,  in  process  of  time,,  it 
should  have  reached  an  amount  equal  to 
one  per  cent  on  the  total  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  taken  together.  The 
time  by  which  this  operation  could  be 
coimpleted,  could  not,  of  course,  be  ex- 
actly calculated  ;  because  that  must  de- 
pend on  one  or  two  contingencies,  partis 
cularly  the  price  of  the  funds  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  commissiooers  should  ef- 
fect their  purchases.  It  was  obvious  also, 
that  if  the  revenue  should  continue  to 
improve,  then  that  proportion  of  the  debt 
which  was  unfunded  would  diminish ; 
and,  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  un- 
funded debt  might  diminish,  so  the  pe- 
riod would  be  accelemted  at  which  the 
capital  equal  to  one  per  cent  on  the  whole 
debt  would  be  produced.  When  this 
should  have  taken  place,  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose, that  it  might  be  left  open  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  parliament  to  dispose  of  such 
capital,  in  the  way  that  mi^ht  to  them 
Appnr  most  expedient;  without  now 
bi^ipg  Ihe  comaurnqvers  .to  any. parr 


ticular  pledge  on  the  subject. -*>Af^er  the 
discussions  which  they  had  so  recently 
had  upon  the  subject,  he  was  entitled  to 
assume,  that  it  was  their  general  opinion^ 
that  it  was  wise  and  expedient  for  the 
country  to  possess  a  sinking  fund,  if  she 
could  have  it.  He  was  entitled  to  assume 
that  we  had,  undoubtedly,  the  means  of  re- 
ducing our  debt;  that  we  had  the  means  of 
still  further  reducing  it  by  this  application 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  that  5,000,090/» 
was  no  unreasonable  sum  to  appropriate 
to  this  purpose.  He  hoped,  therefore^ 
that  the  committee  would  acquiesce  in 
the  resolutions  which  he  should  propose^ 
as  he  was  convinced,  that  by  so  doing,  they 
would  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon. 
the  country.  He  was  satisfied  that  such, 
a  measure  was  calculated,  beyond  any 
other  gleans,  to  enable  us  to  continue  in 
that  commanding  station  which  we  noir 
occupied— a  station  which  had  excited, 
perhaps  the  envy,  but  which  had  attract- 
ed,  in  at  least  a  corresponding  degree,  the 
admiration  of  surrounding  nations.-»Tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  the  first  of  the  following  Resolu^ 
tions: 

1.  *'  That  the  payment  of  all  sums  of 
money  which  now  are  charged  upon  and 
issuable  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  the  commissioners  for  the  re« 
duction  of  the  national  debt,  shall  upon 
and  after  the  5th  of  April  1823,  cease  and. 
determine. 

2.  "  That  all  capital  stock  (save  and 
except  the  capital  stock  arising  from  do* 
nations  and  bequests  towards  reducing 
the  national  debt),  and  all  annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  which,  on  the  5th. of  April, 
1823,  shall  stand  in  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,,  in  the  books  of  the  gover- 
nor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  of  the  South  Sea  company,  or  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  either  on  account  of  the 
sinking  fund,  or  for  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities,  shall,  from  and  after  the  5th  of 
April  1823,  be  cancelled  in  the  books  of 
the  said  Banks,  and  South  Sea  company 
respectively;  and  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends, which  would  have  been  due  and 
payable  on  the  said  capital  stock  or  an* 
unities  upon  and  afler  the  said  5th  of 
April,  shall  cease  to  be  issued  from,  or 
charged  upon  the  said  consolidated  fund. 

3.  *'  That  upon  the  5th  of  April  1823, 
or  as  soon  after  aa  the  same  can  be  pre- 
p«red^   an  account,  shall  tte  laid  before 
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pftrlitment,  tbowing  the  total  aiiioiint  of 
the  anredeeined  funded  debt  and  out- 
standing unfunded  debt  in  exche<juer 
bills  uuprorided  for,  of  the  united  king- 
dom, on  the  said  5th  of  April;  together 
with  the  annual  charge  attending  the 
same;  and  there  shall  from  thenceforth 
be  set  apart  and  issued,  at  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, out  of  the  said  consolidated  fond, 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  annual  sum  of  5,000,000/. 
to  be  applied  by  them  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  which  said  sum  shall  be 
diarf^ed  upon  the  said  consolidated  fund, 
and  issued  by  equal  quarterly  payments ; 
the  first  quarterly  payment  to  be  charged 
upon  the  said  consolidated  fund  on  the 
5th  of  April  1823. 

4.  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  so  much 
of  two  acts  of  the  53rd  and  56th  year*  of 
his  late  majesty,  relating  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  as  reouire  that 
whenever  an  amount  of  capital  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectivel^r  should  have  been  transferred 
to  the  said  commissioners,  as  should  be 
equal  to  the  whole  capital,  and  which 
should  have  produced  an  interest  or  yearly 
dividend  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
annual  charge  in  perpetual  annuities  of 
each  loan  contracted  since  1786,  that  a 
certificate  and  declaration  thereof  should 
be  made  by  the  said  commissioners,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  to  which 
such  certificate  and  declaration  should 
relate,  should  from  time  to  time  be  deem- 
ed to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  discharged, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  capital  stock, 
standing  in  the  names  of  the  said  com- 
miMioners,  should  be  conudered  to  be 
redeemed,  and  should  from  time  to  time 
be  cancelled,  should  be  repealed. 

5.  **  That  no  capital  stock,  or  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  which,  after  the  5th 
of  April  18S^,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
names  of  the  said  commissioners,  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  or  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland^  shall  be  cancelled  (save  and 
except  the  stock  placed  in  their  names 
for  tlie  redemption  of  the  land  tax],  until 
the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed  by  the 
•aid  commissioners,  by  the  application  of 
the  said  sum  of  5,000,000/.,  and  of  the 
growing  interest  thereof,  shall,  together 
with  the  said  sum,  have  accnmuliSed  to 
k  sum  the  annual  amount  whereof  shall 
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not  be  less  than  the  one-huudredih  part 
of  the  then  existing  unredeemed  funded 
and  outstanding  unfunded  debt  in  exche- 
quer  bills  unprovided  for,  of  the  united 
kin^om  taken  together ;  and  that  muf 
capital  stock  or  annuities  for  terms  it 
years,  which  shall  be  placed  in  the  names 
of  the  said  commissioners  on  account  of 
the  sinking  fund,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
life  annuities,  after  the  said  sinkine  faod 
shall  amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  said  unredeemed  funded  and  un- 
funded debts  as  aforesaid,  taken  together, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  cancelled  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  parliament 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

6.  **  That  a  new  and  separate  aeconDt 
shall  be  raised  and  kept  in  the  books  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  of  the  sums  already  givca 
by  way  of  donation  or  bequeat  towards 
reducing  the  national  debt,  and  of  all 
sums  which  shall  hereafter  be  given  or 
bequeathed  for  the  like  purpose,  and  the 
interest  or  dii'idends  which  shall  aceme 
on  all  stock  arising  therefrom  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  purchase  of  public  annnities^ 
composing  the  national  debt,  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  fulBlling  the  directions  of  the 
person  or  fiersons  giving  or  beqocnthing 
the  same,  and  to  no  other  purpose  what** 
ever. 

7.  *^  That  the  annual  expense  of  the 
establishment  in  Great  Britain  for  the  re* 
duction  of  the  national  debt  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  said  consolidated  fnnd. 

8.  **  That  the  expenses  of  the  estaUisli^ 
ments  necessary  for  carrying  into  exccn* 
tion  an  act  of  the  48th  year  of  his  late 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  commiasioners 
of  the  national  debt  to  grant  life  an- 
nuities, and  of  two  acts  of  the  d9th  and 
54th  years  of  his  said  majesty,  for  the  re^ 
demption  of  the  land  tax,  shall  bechaiged 
upon  the  said  consolidated  fund. 

0.  «'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  se- 
veral acts  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  national 
debt,  should  be  altered  and  amended.** 

Mr.  Leyceiter  remonstrated  against 
that  callous  feeling  which  could  allow  the 
House  to  listen  patiently  to  such  calraln* 
tions  as  those  which  the  right  hon.  gentle 
man  had  just  submitted  to  them»  instead 
of  turning  their  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  afford iiig  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  The  condition  of  the  trea- 
sury was  a  secondary  consideration  in  tbte 
present  crisis.  The  purse  of  the  people 
was  the  best  treasury  of  the  slate,  mth 
respect  to  the  sinking  fond,  even  if  it 
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were  wise  in  iU  origiQ»  .it  had  become  a 
folly,  and  was  wholly  ioapplicable  to  the 
existing  condition  of  things.    What  kind 
of  policy  was  that  which  pressed  still  more 
heaTily  those,  who  were  already  sinking 
under  the  burthens  imposed  on  them? 
What  kind  of  policy  was  that,  which  pre- 
tended to  pay  off  the  capital  of  a  debt, 
the  mere  interest  of  which  it  was  found  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  defray  i 
Were  the  landed  gentlemen  of  England 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  their  own  degrada- 
tion i  Were  they  ready  to  fall  down  and 
worship  that  divinity,  called  the  sinking 
fund  ?  He  imagined  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  occasioned  by 
ine  present  uireateuing  attitude  of  Prance. 
But  he  warned  the  House  against  allowing 
a  temporary  motive  to  betray  them  into 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  evil.    For 
himself,  he  should  beat  all  times  disposed 
to  confide  the  vindication  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  country*  to  that  strong 
arm  and  sinew  of  war— the  property  tax* 
Mr.  Robertnm  entreated  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  few  statements,  which 
might  suffice  to  show  the  improvident 
manner   in  which   the   finances  of  the 
country  had  been  administered,  and  the 
mischievous  effects  which  had  resnlted, 
in  consequence  of  the  original  inititution 
of  the  sinking  fund.    Seventy  years  ago, 
the  government  borrowed  mon^,  at  pre- 
cisely 8/.  per  cent  for  every  100/.  that 
was  paid  into  the  exdieuuer.    Now,  upon 
what  principle  did  it  nappeo,  that  al- 
thougn  the  credit  of  the  country  conti- 
nued equal  to  what  it  was  seventy  years 
ago ;  we  were  borrowing  money  at  5/«  per 
cent  interest  for  every  100/.  that  went 
into  the  excliequer,  and  had  otherwise  en- 
gaged this  country,  for  every  100/.-  to  re* 
pay  166/. ;  that  was,  two-thirds  per  cent 
more  than  the  amount  that  so  found  its 
way  into  the  exchequer?  These  engage- 
ments  we  had  contracted  during  war; 
but,  now  that  peace  had  returned,  we 
were,  in  efiect,  extracting  from  the  people 
that  money  which  they  had  never  received, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  they  had  de- 
rived no  sort  of  benefit.     During  the 
earliest  of  the  periods  to  which  he  had  ad« 
▼crted,  when  the  government  were  bor- 
rowing money  at  so  low  a  rate  of  interest, 
the  amount  contracted  for  did  get  into  the 
exchequer;  and  that  amount  was  repaid 
to  the  publie  creditor.    From  this  whole- 
aome  practice  we  first  departed,  during 
tiia  eevrn  years  war,  when  we  ceased  to 
bertovr  so  advadlagaimsly ;  ncxf,  in  the 


American  war,  when  we  borrowed  still 
less  advantageously;  and  finally,  in  the 
last  war,  wlm  we  borrowed  upon  terms 
the  worst  of  all.  The  last  three  yean  of  the 
war  furnished  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  enormous  losses  that  this  country 
had  incurred  by  loans.    In  1813»  we  boiw 
rowed  27  millions,  for  which  we  engaged 
t6  repay  45  millions.    In  181 4»  we  Mr- 
rowed  24  millions,  for  which  we  engaged 
to  pay  32  millions.    In  1815,  we  borrowed 
36  millions,  for  which  we  engaged  to  pay 
66  millions.     When  the  last  sum  was  bor- 
rowed, it  was  funded  at  54 ;  a  bonus  to 
the  contractors  of  2/.  13i.  8i/.  reduced  it 
to  51/.  6f.  Ad.    Thus,  for  every  sum  of 
51/.  6i.  Ad.  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the 
country  engaged  to  repay  100/.,  making 
the  interest  nearly  6  per  cent.     It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  suy  that   public 
credit  was  as  good  now  as  it  was  seventy 
yean  agOy  when  a  full  hundred  poumfo 
was  borrowed  at  3  per  cent.    Governmenta 
were  as  much  afiected  by  borrowing  oo 
usurious  principles  as  individuals  wercw 
The  House  had  been  referred  to  the  con- 
duct of  other  countries.    The  Americana 
since  they  had  become  free  had  borrowed 
certain  sums  at  an  interest  of  6»  7,  and  8 
per  cent.    During  the  last  war,  the  Ame« 
ricans,  in  1812,  w>nrowed  money  at  6  per 
I  cent,  receiving  the  full  100/.  into  their 
treasury.    In  1813»  they  borrowed  money 
at  6  per  cent,  but  were  oblif^  to  h^ 
content  with  receiving  into  their  treasuiy 
only  90/.  for  every  100/.    In  1814>  the 
president  was  authorised  to  borrow  more 
money.    Finding,  however,  that  he  could 
not  obtain  it  but  at  a  rate  to  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  accede,  he  issued  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  and 
terminating  the  war.    France,  under  the 
influence  of  British  bayonets,  and  Cossack 
lances,    had    entered  into    engagements 
which  she  could  fulfil  only  by  contract- 
ing lar^  loans.    And  those  she  effected 
by  paying  the  enormous  interest  of  from 
8  to  10  per  cent ;  accompanied,  as  in  our 
case,  by  the  condition  of  a  large  increased 
repayment  of  the  sum  originally  borrowed ; 
which,  in  fiurt,  swelled  the  interest  up  to  15 
per  cent.    And  yet,  the  House  had  been 
called  upon  to  admire  the  financial  con* 
duct  of  France  1    Russia  also  had  been 
quoted  as  worthy  of  admiration.     Russia 
had  a  debt  of  48  millions :  upon  26-  mil- 
lions of  which,  she  paid  no  interest  at  all. 
As  for  her  good  foith,  indeed,  the  fact 
was,  tlMt  die  altogether  eeaacd  to  pay  the 
interest  of  her  debt;  nor  did  she  rasome 
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Buch  payment  until  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  and  oarselves,  with  our  usual 
liberality)  engaged  to  pay  half  the  inte- 
rest in  question.  In  the  last  three  years 
of  the  last  war»  had  we  incurred  a  debt 
of  57,000,000/. »  owing  to  our  system 
of  borrowing— a  debt,  greater  than  the 
debt  of  Holland,  America,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, put  together.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  know  how  to  act  in  the  face  of  such 
absurdities.  He  found  himself  almost  in 
a  dilemma,  as  to  deciding  whether  there 
ought  now  to  be  a  sinking  fund  or  not* 
The  difficulty  was  this  :-^Was  it  better 
for  the  country  to  pay  50/.,  60/.,  or  100/. 
per  cent  premium  or  increased  debt,  by 
taxes,  or  to  leave  for  the  present  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  the  country  ? 
If  they  kept  up  the  sinking  fund,  they 
raised  the  sum  to  be  extracted  from  the 
people,  but  they  diminished  the  interest 
payable  on  the  debt ;  if  they  did  away 
with  the  sinking  fund,  they  diminished 
the  amount  to  be  so  extracted,  but  raised 
the  interest*  Between  these  two  evils,  so 
preposterous  was  the  absurdity  of  the 
case^  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  choose. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  considered  that,  under 
the  burthens  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  country,  a  low  interest  of  money  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  thing  that  could  enable 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  cope 
with  the  markets  and  productions.of  other 
countries.  This  appeared  to  him  desirable 
alsoy  on  account  of  the' landed  interest; 
to  whom  he  looked  with  peculiar  anxiety, 
though  they  did  not  seem  aware  of  their 
own  danger.  On  these  principles,  he 
would  give  his  support  to  the  sinking 
fund.  Upon  the  exorbitant  engagements 
into  which  we  had  entered  for  the  repay- 
ment of  so  much  more  than  tlie  monies 
we  had  borrowed,  he  had  already  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  motion 
to  the  House;  and  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  ground 
of  It  would'  be  his  belief,  that  it  was  quite 
uncalled  for  by  any  principle  of  moral 
right  or  justice,  for  this  House  to  adhere 
to  such  a  system.  By  the  sinking  fund 
^he  debt  had  been  increased  at  one  end, 
as  fust  as  it  had  been  reduced  at  the  other. 
The  system  was  an  entire  delusion,  which 
thriratened  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the 
subversion  of  the  throne ;  for  of  this  he 
was  persuaded,  that  if  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  were  destroyed,  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country  -  could  not 
stand.  It  was  impossible  we  could  fulfil 
our  present  engagements.    The  only  ques- 
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tion,  therefore,  was,  how  the  country 
could  best  be  relieved  from  its  awful  situ^ 
ation.  His  proposition  was  this.  We 
must  consider  what  would  have  been  jast 
when  the  various  parts  of  the  debt  were 
contracted ;  at  what  rate  the  fund  holder 
ought  at  those  times  to  have  teat  hit 
money.  We  most  consider  to  what  inte- 
rest he  was  at  those  times  entitled,  withoat 
reference  to  any  increase  of  capital.  That 
interest,  without  any  increase  of  capital/ 
ought  to  be  allowed  him.  it  ought  to  be 
calculated  at  compound  interest ;  but  the 
capital  debt  liable  to  be  paid  off  ought  to 
remain  fixed.  One  great  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  would  be,  that  it  would 
entirely  do  away  with  stock-jobbing.  No 
man  would  any  longer  keep  large  mines 
of  money  locked  up  in  the  citjr,  for  the 
purpose  of  speculating  with  it  in  the 
funds.  The  devices  of  such  indiTidoals, 
with  whom  no  chancellor  of  the  ezcheqaer 
was  able  to  compete,  brought  up  u  they 
were  in  selfish  principles,  would  be  at  sBfe- 
end.  The  interests  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  permanent  fundholder  would  be  the 
same.  His  object,  in  fact,  was  to  aecaie 
both  the  fundholder  and  ihm  coanliy 
from  the  evils  of  the  present  syetem  oi 
borrowing. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  heard  theatalei^ 
ment  which  had  been  made  by  the  dian-^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  conndenble 
surprise,  because  it  was  in  contradictioe 
to  documents  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.    He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wonid,  m 
earl^  as  possible,  put  the  House  in   pot*. 
session  of  a    printed    statement,    wnieh 
might  be  compared  with  other  documents^ 
It  was  impossible  the  House  could  come 
to  a  just  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  sinking  fund,   without 
referring  to  all  the  accounts  which  had 
been  laid  before  parliament;    and  there 
were  four  or  five  different  sets  of  thote 
accounts,  all  differing  from  each  other*  at 
he  should  be  able  to  prove,  if  the  cbui* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  would  consent  to 
go  into  a  committee  upon  the  resolntiona 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  submitted  to  the 
House  last  year,  and  which  he  intended 
again  to  propose.    The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  wrong  in  the  calculation 
which  he  had  made  of  the  amount  of  debl 
redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund,    from  1816  to    the  present  time. 
The  diminution  of  the  debt,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  conadered  to  be 
tM  result  of  the  operation  of  the  ainV\ng 
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fund,  KU,  ia  fict)  oecuioned  by  the  fatl- 
■nz  ID  of  terminableannuitiei.  The  rhmi- 
ceTlor  of  the  exchequer  had  said,  that  the 
chai^  for  the  debt  wa*  leas  now  than  in 
1617.  He  (Mr.  H.)  bad  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  iieciag;  the  accouuta  for  the 
present  year,  but  he  would  shoir  the 
Houte,  that  up  to  1822t  the  charge,  in- 
atead  of  being  leu,  wa*  actually  more 
thaD  it  was  id  1817.  The  amount  of  our 
incnmeand  expenditare,  from  the  period 
of  the  junction  of  the  two  rerenue*  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  1817  to  1822,  in- 
4:luding  eveiT  charge,  except  that  of  the 
■inkiug  fund,  wai  as  fbliowi  :— 

Year  IBir £^1^60^9  ...£^9,SH,049 

1818 5S,66T,0il   AT,BTS,4«8 

1B19 M,680,SSS 5T,3SS,ai4 

1890 69,768,690   dT.iT6,Ti£ 

IBil <t0,686,07«   57,630,893 

Total  ..  .SSS,454,<38 888,983,669 

Fromtbiicslcnlatioait  re*ult«d,  that  there 
was  an  exceM  of  income  over  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  7,S28,86W.  But,  not- 
withatanding  that  exceu  of  income,  no  leit 
than90,761,920^  had  been  railed  duriug 
the  five  yean  from  1817  to  1822,  to  Bup- 
port  a  sinking  fund,  of  which  sum 
82,053,756/.  had,  it  was  said,  been  appro- 
priated to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  Al- 
though the  debt  had  been  reduced,  by  the 
felling  in  of  terminable  annuities,  in  the 
proportion  of  211,222/.  per  annum,  the 
amount  charged  in  each  year,  for  the  inte- 
rest and  managefflent,  was  as  follons  :— 

In  1817 ; £.31,fi66,flOI 

1818 31,451,731 

181»  30,799,025 

1890 31,«58,6IS 

1881  31,966,078 

•howing  an  actual  incrraae  of  069,477/. 
mnce  the  year  1S17. — The  hon.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  an  immense 
•aving  would  bare  been  effected  if  the 
^reroment  had  impoaed  taxes  to  supply 
Its  wants,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  ruinous  system  of  loans.  The 
actual  amount  of  the  rereuue  of  Great 
Britmn,  derived  from  taxes,  from  the  Kth 
of  Jan.  179S,  to  the  Mh  of  Jan.  1817,  was 
1.114,318,5^.  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  period,  including  the  charge  on 
the  debt,  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  5lh  of 
Jan.  1703,  and  every  other  expense  except 
the  charge  on  the  moiiey  borrowed  since 
1798,  was  l,2^em,eOSi.,  being  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  to  the 
amooDtof  138,349,0M/.  In  order  to  meet 
this  cxcew,  not  1cm  than  91^1 0»,8&7/. 
VOLVlIi, 
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were  raised  by  creating  879,289.943/.  of 
nominal  capital,  and  iucreuitiii);  the  iksue 
of  excheqaer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
■33,2m,SOOl.  at  an  <inuual  cliarge  of 
30,170,363/.  Out  of  that  sum  of 
016,163,857/.,  the  couimiiuiioner*  for  re- 
ducing ihe  national  debt  hud  receiveil 
I6S,&22,240/.,  with  which  they  purchased 
stock,  the  dividend  upon  which  amounted 
to  0,168.233/.  By  those  operations,  thu 
government  had  occasioned  en  annual 
chaige  in  perpetuity  of  no  less  than 
21,006,130/.,  which  would  have  beuu 
avoided  if  the  sum  of  138,349,040/.  had 
been  raised  in  taxes  during  the  24  year* 
to  the  extent  of  six  millions  a  year.  Much 
bad  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting a  sinking  fund,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  public  credit.  He  could  not 
seethe  force  of  that  argument.  It  wa>, 
Id  his  opinion,  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  public  and  private 
credit:  they  both  depended  upon  the  same 
circumstance  ;  namely,  the  punctual  ful- 
Glmeiit  of  engagements.  What  had  the 
public  contracted  to  do  ?  Why,  to  pay 
certain  perpetual  annuities  ;  and,  as  lou;; 
as  they  continued  to  pay  those  anmiitiet,, 
public  credit  would  be  maintained.  The 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchenuer  had  a 
most  extraordinary  idea  of  what  consti- 
tuted public  credit.  He  thought  that  ic 
consisted  in  a  high  rale  of  stock.  Willi 
all  due  deference,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  high  price  of  stock  waa 
injurious  to  thecountry.  He  would  fear- 
lessly appeal  to  the  present  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  whether  the  means  adopteil 
by  his  predecessor  for  boUtering'up  the 
fundu,  had  not  been  attended  with  un- 
fortunate results.  The  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  from  1617  to  1822, 
amounted,  as  be  had  before  stated,  tu 
7.528,869/.  What  did  the  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  do,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  posaession  of  that  surplus  f  Hi! 
sent  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  into  the  market,  and 
tttey  purchiised  stock  to  the  following 
amount  in  the  respective  years: — in  1817, 
13,096,991/.;  in  1818,  14,562,032/.:  in 
1819,  9,436,053/. ;  in  1820,  4,257,034/.  ; 
in  1821,  4.324,574/.  Nothing  could  ex- 
hibit the  absurdity  of  the  sinking  fund  in 
a  stronger  light  than  these  transactions. 
Although  there  exiated  only  a  nett  snrplna 
of  7,000,000/.  during  the  five  yean  he 
bad  mentioned,  the  chancellor  of^the  ex- 
chequer had  actually  borrowed,  by  mean* 
of  loans,  90,000,000/.,  oat  of  wVii^  he 
2A 
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eave  80,U0O,00O/.  to  the  comminioners 
for  the  reductioD  of  the  nationul  debt»  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  funds. 
The  effect  of  so  bolstering  up  the  funds 
had  been,  to  induce  Enghshmen  to  invest 
their  capital  in  foreign  securities ;  which 
he  did  not  like  to  see.  If  the  renolutions 
vrhich  had  been  proposed  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  for  their  object 
the  keeping  up  of  the  sinking  fund,  he 
would  oppose  them  at  every  step.  The 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was, 
paying  with  one  hand  and  borrowing  with 
the  other;  whereas  the  uncertainty  and 
additional  expense  of  that  mode  might  be 
avoided  by  cancelling  the  debt  as  the 
surplus  accrued.  The  right  hon.  gentle^ 
niun  had  laid  great  stress  upon  adhering 
to  the  resolution  of  1811).  What  was  that  > 
—that  the  public  credit  of  the  country 
could  not  be  effectually  held  up  without 
a  surplus  of  five  millions  as  a  sinking 
fund.  But,  was  there  that  surplus  ?  He 
had  contended  at  the  time,  that  no  such 
surplus  could  exist  without  the  addition 
of  new  taxes.  He  now  asked,  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  House  had  come  to  the 
abominable  resolution  to  add  three  mil- 
lions, by  additional  taxation,  to  make 
up  this  sum  of  five  millions,  which  was 
to  be  called  a  surplus  revenue  and  a 
sinking  fund.  He  should  never  cease 
to  object  to  a  system  founded  as  this 
was.  It  had  been  said,  that  there  was 
a  great  advantage  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor in  this,  that  he  was  paid  in  a  better 
currency  than  that  in  which  the  debt  was, 
for  the  greater  part,  contracted.  True 
it  was ;  and  he  would  here  repeat  his 
anxious  wish,  that  good  faith  should  be 
kept  wiih  the  public  creditor :  but  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  went  farther 
—he  gave  more  than  was  required  in 
justice  to  the  other  branches  of  the  com- 
munity; for  he  continued  the  depres- 
sion upon  those  other  branches,  by  keep- 
ing up  a  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.,  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  greater  security.  Now, 
be  contended,  that  in  fact  it  would  afford 
no  greater  real  security  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
greatly  injurious  to  the  other  classes,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  injury  to  all,  inas- 
much as  it  would  enable  ministers  to 
continue  their  system  of  enormous  expen- 
diture. But  it  might  be  asked— would 
be  have  no  surplus?  Yes.  He  would 
remit  the  5.000,000/.  m  taxes,  and  still 
thtfif  would  be  left  ft  swpliis  of  from 
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1,000,000/.  to  1,500,000/.;  and,  betides, 
the  revenue  would  improve  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  burthens  of  the  people  wcfc 
lightened.  It  was  said  on  the  repeal  of, 
the  salt- tax,  that  a  great  part  of  the  aam 
reduced  would  come  baclc  to  the  exche- 
quer in  another  shape.  It  would  be  the 
same  in  the  reduction  of  these  5,000,000/. : 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  moacf 
would  find  its  way  back,  in  the  iocrcascd 
consumption  of  various  articles.  Ht 
therefore  called  upon  the  House  not  t» 
sanction  the  continuance  of  this  surplos 
of  5,000,000/.  under  the  deluMve  idea, 
that  it  was  uecessar}'  to  support  paUie 
faith  or  strengthen  public  credit*  As 
long  as  we  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  Ikr 

f>ublic  creditor  what  was  due  to  him,  so 
ong  would  public  credit  be  aappoitsd. 
The  credit  of  the  country  waa  never  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition,  aa  iar  aa  con- 
fidence in  its  resources  went^  than  in 
those  years  when  we  had,  in  cflccl»  no 
surplus  whatsoever.  From  the  jcais 
1703  to  1817  we  were  borrowing  every 
year,  had  no  real  sinking  fund,  and  r^ 
during  the  whole  of  that  timc^  pahlic 
credit  was  kept  up  in  a  manner  which 
had  never  been  exceeded.  "^Tfae  boii 
member  went  on  to  contend,  that  it  wa 
a  blind  policy  to  eo  on  imagining  a  sar- 
plus  fund,  while  there  was  a  deficiency  sf 
some  millions  in  the  consolidated  fnod* 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  any  sa^ 
plus  fund  which  might  exist  at  thedn- 
posal  of  ministers,  holding  out  to  dions 
temptation  to  divert  it  from  its  oiiaiBd 
purpose.  He  would  leave  them  nomufi' 
The  HouKe  had  been  too  confidiog 
already.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  daa* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  would  not  pm 
his  plan.  If  they  were  to  have  a  ainking 
fund  at  all,  let  it  be  a  real  one:  bat  K 
maintained,  that  we  wanted 
the  fundholder  wanted  no  additional 
rity;  therefore,  the  sinking  fund  would 
be  no  relief  to  them,  but  the  coodnnanoe 
of  it  would  be  a  real  oppression  upon  thai 
large  portion  of  the  commnnity  alicady 
too  much  distressed,  and  who  ought  ia 
justice  to  be  relieved  from  their  burdcm 
by  the  amount  of  this  sum.  He  coa- 
tended,  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Taunton,  that  it  woaU 
be  equally  unsound  policy,  to  leave  thil 
sum  as  a  kind  of  fund  to  be  used  in  cm 
of  any  sudden  emergency.  If  it  vrereH 
be  so  kept,  how  could  it  be  called  a  Uui 
for  the  reduction  of  debt  f  But,  if  it  wsi 
for  the  reduction  of  debU  let  it  bt  it 
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applied  ID  the  proper  form,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  be  too  ready  to  dispose  of  it 
in  another  manner.*  There  were  many 
ways  of  making  the  surplus  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  debt — by  cancelling 
atock,  and  by  redeeming  annuities ;  but, 
to  lay  it  out  in  buyine  up  at  80  what  we 
•old  at  little  more  than  50»  would  be 
•absolutely  throwing  away  the  public  mo- 
ney. It  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
let  the  whole  surplus  fund  go  at  once  to 
the  remission  of  taxes,  and  to  depend 
«pon  the  resources  of  the  country,  which 
would  thereby  be  much  improved,  in 
'Case  of  any  future  emergency.  He  trust- 
ed the  House  would  go  along  with  him  in 
thinking  it  absurd  to  be  paying  with  one 
hand,  and  borrowing  with  the  other;  but 
if  they  did  not  concur  with  him  in  this, 
be  hoped  they  would  not  consent  to 
the  plan  of  allowing  the  whole  of  the 
'd,O0O,0(X)/.  of  sinking  fund  to  remain. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  agpreed  with  the 
hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down  in 
many  of  his  g^eneral  observations,  but  he 
430uld  not  concur  in  the  conclusions  which 
-he  had  drawn  from  some  of  them.  He 
-could  not  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
when  we  continued  to  pay  part  of  our  debt 
by  a  sinking  fund,  we  were  goin^  back. 
lie  would  egfee  fully,  that  dnnng  the 
war,  our  sinking  fund  was  kept  up  at  a 
loss  to  the  country ;  but  how  would  this 
reasouiog  apply  to  a  state  of  peace? 
But  even  in  time  of  war,  there  were  many 
who  thought,  and  not  without  someappear- 
ance  of  reason,  that  public  credit  was 
better  supported  by  a  sinking  fund,  than 
it  could  be  without  it — who  imagined, 
that  it  would  be  better  maintained  by 
borrowing  35  millions,  leaving  5  as  u 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  whole,  than  it 
would  be  hj  borrowing  only  30  millions 
without  having  a  sinkioe  fund  at  alL  He 
<nily  mentioned  this  to  snow  that  the  case 
was  not  so  clear  on  the  other  side  as  the 
lion*  member  had  represented  it  to  be. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  admitted,  that  the  sinking 
fund  during  the  war  was  earned  on  at  a 
loss ;  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  hon. 
member  had  described.  He  also  con- 
curred with  the  hon*  member  in  thinking, 
that  the  system  of  borrowing  with  one 
band  to  pay  with  another,  was  a  bad  one ; 
because,  if  he  sold  annuities  or  bills  to 
buy  other  security,  he  not  only  did  that, 
but  he  did  it  at  a  risk  of  loss ;  for,  in 
creatingr  a  new  kind  of  article,  he  must 
knbm  umt  it  was  neeessary  to  give  an 


encouragement  to  purchasers,  and  to  offer 
terms  by  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain 
much  for  the  country.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  better  to  turn  it  over  at  once  to 
the  sinking  fund.  He  trusted  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  would  not  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  (of  whom, 
from  the  respect  he  entertained  for  his 

Krivate  character,  he  did  not  wish  to  speak 
arshly),  of  giving  a  fictitious  appear- 
ance to  our  resources,  and  boasting  of 
5,000,000/.  of  surplus  where  he  had  only 
3,000,000/.  But,  if  we  really  had  this 
surplus  of  5,000,000/.,  it  wonld  be  better 
not  to  use  it  in  the  way  now  proposed. 
He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  at  present  press  this  plan,  if  he 
were  not  unwilling  to  cast  a  slur  on 
former  measures  by  altering  it;  and  no 
doubt  he  would  hereafter  reel  obliged  to 
the  House,  if  a  strong  expression  of  their 
opinion,  should  induce  him  to  depart  from 
it. — He  had  gone  thus  far,  in  concurrence 
with  some  of  the  opinions  of  his  hon. 
friend  who  spoke  last;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  question  of  having  a  sinkiug  fund 
or  not,  he  differed  widely  from  him.  He 
denied  that  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  one  class  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 
The  House,  he  considered,  were  bound 
to  do  every  thing  for  that  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  community,  who  must 
stick  by  the  country  under  all  its  circum- 
stances. They  should  be  considered, 
whether  we  had  a  surplus  fund  or  not. 
But  when  gentlemen  talked  of  allowing 
no  surplus,  or  no  sinking  fund,  hebeggea 
to  ask,  how  it  was  th^y  would  conduct 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Suppose 
they  were  to  take  away  the  5,000,000/., 
or,  as  was  asserted  (and  he  concurred  in 
the  assertion),  the  3,000,000/.  of  sinking 
fund.  What  relief  could  be  afforded  by 
that,  upon  their  own  showing  ?  It  was 
said  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey), 
and  concurred  in  by  almost  every  mem- 
ber who  spoke  on  the  subject,  that  there 
should  be  some  surplus.  Well,  then,  if 
they  were  to  have  a  million,  or  a  million 
and  a  half  as  a  surplus,  what  could  they 
effect  by  the  remainder  of  the  3,000,000/. 
of  which  they  spoke?  What  effectual 
relief  could  he  given  by  the  application  of 
such  a  sum  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  ? 
Suppose  this  sum  were  thus  applied^  aud 
tiiata  falling  off  should  take  place  next 
year,  or  the  year  following,  of  four  or 
five  millions  in  the  rewnue,  and  in  his 
view  of  affairs  nothing  was  more  likely- 
He  did  not  wbh  to  maka  any  unpleasant 
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i'orebodiDgs  retipectiu|{  our  reiiourcesy  as 
he  knew   the  distrust  with  which  they 
were  generally  received  hy  governmeDty 
when  they   came  from  his  side  of   the 
House.     He  admitted,  that  our  revenue 
WHS  in  a  flourishing  state  at  present;  but, 
liow  did  the  increase  arise  ?     It  arose  from 
that,  upon  which   a  great  deal   of  our 
commercial     prosperity     depended— the 
state  of  the  currency.     The  alteration  in 
tliat  currency  had  diminished  the  price  of 
roost  articles  of  consumption,  while  the 
rate  of  wages  was,  in  many  cases,  nearly 
stationary,  or  at  all  events  had  not  dimi- 
nished   in    the    same    proportion.     The 
tradesman,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labour- 
er, found  themselves  in  a  comparatively 
better  situaUon ;  for  he  could  not  agree 
with  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ricardo),  who, 
referring  to  the  tables  of  Mr.  Mushett, 
had  stated,  that  the  wages  of  labour  had 
fallen    in    proportion    to  the  prices    of 
articles   of   consumption.    He    took   it, 
then,  to  be  the  fact ;  and  every  one  who 
had  to  deal  with  mechanics  would  find, 
that  in  most  of  their  charfi;es  there  was 
scarcely  any  diminution — that  they  had 
not  descended  to  any  thing  like  the  level 
of  the  prices  of  food  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts 
there  had  been  no  reduction  at  all.     The 
result  was,  that  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour  in  those  arts  had  more  money  to 
spend  in  gin,  beer,  tobacco,  and  other 
excisable  articles ;  but  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  income  which  arose  from  the  ope- 
ration of  taxes  on  individuals  of  small 
fortune  declined — that  the  assessed  taxes 
were   diminished.     Suppose,    then,    that 
this  did  not  continue,  but  that  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  rise 
considerably  in  the  codrse  of  a  year  or 
two— a  circumstance  by  no  means  impro- 
bable—was it  unreasonable  to  believe,  tliat 
there  might  be  a  falling  off  of  four  or  five 
millions  in  the  revenue  ?    Should  that  be 
the  case,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
the  country,    afler    having   applied    its 
sinking  fund,  as  the  hon.  member  pro- 
posed?   He  would  say,  therefore,   that 
the  relief  from  such  application  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  not  be,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  effectual  for  the 
removal  of  the  distress  which  was  com- 
plained of — that  it  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  emergency  he  had  contemplated, 
and  fatal,  if  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
credit  of  the  country. — He  took  this  view 
iif  the  case  with  reference  to  our  domestic 
situation ;   but  let  it  be  viewed  also  in 
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conjunction  with  the  .present  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
sincerely  hoped,  that  this  country  might 
keep  at  |)eace ;  but  still,  our  circom- 
stances  were  such  as  might  reader  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  make  some  naval  display 
— to  send,  perhaps,  a  fleet  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  elsewhere.  He  hajd  no  wish, 
by  any  remark  of  this  kind,  to  profoke 
ministers  to  any  step  of  the  kind  alluded 
to ;  but  the  House  would  see,  that  it  was 
not  at  all  improbable  that  auch  step 
might  be  tuken.  If  it  should  be  ao,  it 
would  of  course  create  a  new  demand 
upon  our  resources;  and,  with  a  diaoce 
of  a  falling  ofl*  in  our  revenue*  each  as  hk 
had  supposed,  what  would  then  be  oar 
situation  ?  We  should  have  reoouiae  ts 
new  taxes,  or  to  a  loan.  Aa  to  new 
taxes,  to  impose  them  on  an  occatioB 
which  might  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  would  be  injudicious;  bccaiiae  he 
believed  it  would  be  admitted  on  ail 
hands,  that  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
jurious to  a  commercial  country  than  aa 
uncertainty  and  unsteadiness  in  ****tvm. 
If  we  laid  on  taxes  one  year  which  we 
might  have  to  take  off  the  next,  it  wonid, 
in  fact,  be  holding  out  a  temptation  ts 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  cbnl 
the  other.  What  other  menna  were  then 
of  meeting  the  pressing  exigency }  Be 
would  say  that  there  was— -that  of  apply- 
ing the  sinking  fund  to  one  of  its  l^|iti* 
mate  uses,  by  making  it  meet  the  exi- 
gency, and  replacing  it  upon  ita  asatl 
rooting  when  peace  came  round  agisia. 
But,  if  recourse  was  had  to  borrowing,  if 
a  loan  were  contemplated,  how  coukl  it 
be  expected  to  be  raised,  when  thp  only 
means  of  supporting  the  credit  of  tne 
country  had  been  removed,  and  that»  too, 
at  a  time  when  its  greatest  opeiation 
could  be  expected  in  time  of  peace  ?  \U 
in  a  time  of  peace,  we  were  to  make  that 
*'  equitable  adjustment"  between  the 
public  debtor  and  creditor,  or,  as  he 
would  term  it,  that  **  convenient  adjnst- 
ment"  of  which  we  had  lately  heud  ao 
much  in  certain  parts  of  the  conntry, 
what  might  we  not  look  for  as  its  conse- 
quences ?  He  did  not  impute  any  dis- 
position to  support  such  an  adjnstment 
to  the  hon,  member  for  Aberdeen,  for  he 
had  at  all  times  found  him  ao  adTCMate 
for  supporting  public  faith ;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  such  a  doctrine  had 
found  advocates.  If  it  were  now  to  pre- 
vail, from  whom  could  we  ever  afterwards 
attempt  to  borrow?    To  be  surcy  when 
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one  Miw  the  many  glarin;^  hubbies  to 
which  fools  in  every  part  of  the  country 
were  sometimes  found  to  lend  tbar 
money»  it  was  not  uunatoral  to  suppose 
that  persons  would  be  at  all  times  found 
to  lend  something.  Perhaps  some  old 
woman  at  Bath>  secluded  from  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  deep  calculations  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen ,  migbt  still  be 
found  ready  to  advance  her  money,  rely- 
ing upon  the  public  faith»  of  the  previous 
breach  of  which  she  would  remain  ignorant; 
but  the  great  commercial  and  monied 
interest,  from  whom  auistance  might  be 
sought  in  case  of  a  loan,,  would  naturally 
enough  be  unwilling  to  advance  their 
capital  where  they  had  before  them  the 
example,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  the  security  offered  for  its  honest  re- 
payment. Setting  aside,  then,  the  moral 
atrocity  of  such  an  adjustment  as  he  had 
alluded  to,  and  the  dishonest  conse- 
quences to'  which  it  must  lead,  he  would 
say  again,  that  the  most  effectual  means 
of^supporting  the  public  credit  would  be 
to  pay  willingly  in  time  of  peace,  the  debt 
which  we  had  borrowed  in  time  of  war. 
Reverting  to  a  new  tax  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  hon.  member  again  contended, 
that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  impose 
a  tax,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  danger  which 
mi^ht  blow  over  as  soon  as  the  tax  was 
levied.  In  conclusion,  he  cautioned  the 
House  not  to  depart  from  the  sound  and 
steady  principle  of  supporting  public 
credit.  He  was  anxious  to  support  a  real 
sinking  fund,  arising  from  a  surplus 
revenue ;  but  as  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's plan,  of  selling  annuities  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  purchasing  stock,  it  was  of 
too  precarious  a  nature  to  be  embraced 
by  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  T.  Wilton  observed,  that  after  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  proved  the  utility  of  a  sinking 
fund,  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  remarks  on  that  subject.  It  was 
a  most  absurd  position  to  assert,  that  we 
ought  not  to  endeavour  to  pay  off  in 
peace,  the  debt  we  had  contracted  in  war. 
How,  in  the  name  of  God,  could  we  do 
otherwise  ?  Were  we  to  set  the  example 
of  breaking  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
when  ey^TY  country  in  Europe,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  had  taken  steps  to  secure 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  Were  we 
less  able,  or  were  we  to  be  less  honest,  than 
they.     An  hou.  member  laid^  that  we 


were  Paying  106/.  for  every  100/.  we 
borrowed.  This  he  denied.  We  had  the 
option  of  redeeming  or  not.  We  were  not 
in  the  situation  of  the  Amfricans,  who 
had  contracted  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  for  a  specific  time. 

Mr.  Z>.  Gilbert  said,  that  when  the 
sinking  fund  was.  invaded  by  a  former 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  had  re- 
sisted the  invasion  of  it  with  the  same 
arguments  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Portarlington  had  recently  employed. 
Though  the  House  did  not  then  listen  to 
them,  with  the  attention  which  it  had 
lately  bestowed  on  the  subject,  still  he 
had  reminded  it,  that  the  sinking  fund 
ought  not  to  be  attacked  at  all ;  because, 
if  it  was  beneficial  in  its  effects  in  time  of 
war,  it  was  likely  to  be  still  more  so  in 
time  of  peace.  He  was  happy  to  bear 
from  the  present  chancellor  of  the  esc- 
chequer  that  the  country  was  to  have  an 
efficient  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.  Sure 
he  was,  that  if  that  fund  was  allowed  to 
act,  it  would  be  productive  of  the  best 
results  to  public  credit.  He  trusted  that, 
if  circumstances  should  hereafter  compel 
us  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  loans, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
provide  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  every  loan.  Though  he 
belonged  to  that  class  of  the  community 
which  was  suffering  under  the  most  severe 
distress,  he  must  say,  that  to  suppof^e  a 
remission  of  two  oc  three  million  of  taxes 
capable  of  benefitting  that  class,  as  much 
as  the  continuance  of  them  would  benefit 
public  credit,  was  to  encourage  a  delusion. 

Mr.  Grey  Bernnei  said,  he  must  oppose 
the  continuance  of  any  thing  like  a 
sinking  fund  in«the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  assert,  that  a  remission 
of  taxation  would  afford  the  people  no 
relief;  and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary 
doctrine  was  to  encourage  a  delusion. 
Why,  then,  had  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  proposed  to  remit  two  million 
of  taxes  on  a  former  evening  ?  And  why 
had  the  House  hailed  that  proposition 
with  so  much  rapture  ?  Was  it  because 
the  House  considered  it  a  delusion,  or 
because  it  considered  it  a  measure  likely 
to  produce  beneficial  consequences  ?  He 
believed  there  were  many  persons  who 
thought  it  was  a  del  usion  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  to  say  that  he 
could  not  repeal  a  larger  amount  of  taxes 
than  that  which  he  Iwd  promised  to  re- 
pc«l;    but  he  knew  of  nobody^  except 
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the  hon.  member,  who  asserted,  that  the 
remission  of  taxation,  even  to  that  extent, 
would  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  already  remitted  two  million 
of  taxes;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  wanted  to 
obtain  from  him  a  remission  of  three 
million  more.  Now,  though  the  hon. 
member  might  consider  the  remission  of 
two  million  of  taxes  to  be  a  delusion, 
surely  he  would  not  contend,  that  a  re- 
mission of  five  million  would  be  so  too. 
He  thought  that  the  tax  on  candles 
and  upon  windows  might  be  entirely 
repealtMl,  seeing  that  they  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  poorer  classes.  Nay, 
he  believed  that  the  beer-tax,  that 
onerous  and  scandalous  tax  which  was 
impcMBed  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  might  be  repealed  without  any 
4}anger  to  the  revenue.  The  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  had  sneered  at  all  attempts 
to  obtain  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
contracts ;  and  had  said,  tnat  instead  of 
an  **  equitable,"  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
^*  convenient "  adjustment.  Now,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  that  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  he,  too,  had  once  proposed  a 
convenient  adjustment  of  contracts  by 
making  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  that  he 
had  proposed  it,  "to  loosen  the  cord 
which  was  then  too  tight."  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  at  the  time  in  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  standard  to 
silver,  nor  did  he  mean  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  that  proposition  at  the  present 
moment:  all  he  wished  to  do  was,  to 
remind  the  hon.  member,  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  dishonest  in  a  **  convenient*' 
adjustment  of  contracts  now,  there  was 
the  same  dishonesty  in  it  formerly.  The 
committee  had  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
port this  resolution,  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  course.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  before  gentlemen  gave  their  consent 
to  it,  they  would  recollect,  that  if  they 
did  so,  there  was  an  end  of  any  further 
remission  of  taxation;  at  least  for  this 
year.  True  it  was,  that  a  resolution  like 
the  present  had  received  the  support  of 
the  House  one,  two,  and  even  three  years 
ago;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  receive  it  at  present.  It  was  said, 
that  the  interests  of  the  stockholders 
must  be  protected.  To  that  he  would 
J*ply»  that  the  country  owed  the  stock- 
holders no  favour :  the  stockholders  had 
pot  lent  their  money  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
indnlgence;  but  because  they  thought 
<bat  they  could  make  the  most  of  it  oy 
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so  doing.  He  never  heard  of  any  lowi 
that  was  nMide  upon  mere  patriotic 
principles,  except  one,  and  that  was  the 
loyalty  loan ;  and  never  did  subscriben 
to  any  loan  get  so  well  paid  as  they  had 
done  for  their  loyalty.  He  contended, 
that  as  long  as  the  stockholders  received 
payment  of  their  interest,  all  was  done  by 
the  country  that  could  legally  be  re- 
quired of  It.  Any  surplus  of  revenue 
Uiat  there  might  be,  instead  of  going  to 
support  a  sinking  fund,  ought  to  be 
employed  in  remitting  taxation.  If, 
however,  there  was  to  be  a  sinking  fund, 
it  ought  to  be  employed  in  immediatdy 
cancelling  debt,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  any  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  grasp  when  he  might 
think  it  convenient.  At  any  nitc^  H 
ought  not  to  be  kept,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  recommended,  in  the  coffers 
of  the  treasury,  either  to  discharge  debt, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  to  go  to  war  with. 
Even  if  we  had  not  a  surplus  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  instead  of  having  a 
surplus  of  five  millions,  justice  to  the 
country  demanded  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  remitting  taxation,  and  not  io 
keeping  up  an  inefficient  and  nselcn 
sinking  fund. 

Mr.  John  Smiih  felt  compelled  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
his  hon.  friend,  who  had  spoken  of  pnUie 
credit  in  terms  of  such  derision.  He 
believed  the  committee  were  perfectly 
clear  in  their  ideas  regarding  public 
credit :  if  they  were  not  so,  he  would 
refer  them  to  the  excellent  description 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Taunlto  had 
given  them  of  its  effects  on  a  famnn 
evening.  The  hon.  member  had  inlbrmed 
the  House,  that  there  was  a  period  during 
the  war  in  which  the  government  was 
obliged,  from  a  want  of  public  credit,  to 
incur  a  heavy  expense,  which,  under  a 
better  system,  it  might  have  avoided.  If 
such  was  the  case,  was  it  not  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  committee  to  support  public 
credit,  seeing  that  every  thing  which 
contributed  to  it  tended  to  produce  eco- 
nomy in  the  government  ?  AdmitUng 
as  he  did  the  distress  of  the  agriculture 
interest,  he  must  still  contend,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  support  the  sinking  fond* 
The  agricultural  interest,  he  maintained, 
would  be  the  earliest  sufferers,  if  there 
was  any  failure  in  public  credit.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  we,  who 
had  been  the  parents  of  the  sinking  fund 
system,  should  be  the  first  to  destroy  it  ? 
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.  wmU  it  be  proper,  wbcn  it  «m 
poMibU  for  ow  capitalku  to  obtM  « 
u^  intereat  fcr  their  bod^  by  invatiag 
it  ID  Ibrdgn  faiMU,  to  iImIm  that  ^itai  1 
He  thought  Dot,  awl  for  that  nmau 
abeaU  tapport  the  rcaototioiH. 

Mr.  Umma  waa  aorrj  that  the  ay»- 
tcm  of  noluog  fooda  had  ever  been 
adopted  in  thia  coantrj; ;  and  Mt  aaic, 
that  every  coctttry  wUdi  followed  our 
example*  wonld,  ere  htw,  have  the  «M>e 
rcMODa  for  lepeotaaceu  rronlheforili^ 
of  borawting  caao  a  profitHoa  of  ezpco- 
ditnie,  and  a  total  neglect  of  anj  tiui^ 
like  eoanomj.  Had  it  not  been  far  the 
foeiliiy  with  which  the  |Ofcn>a>eDt  had 


we  ihould  nevcf  bare  fand  ancha  wMtcfnl 
cxpeoditare  of  oar  leaowvca. 

Mr.  Bmrmg  was  cMwiBced,  that  the 
evila  which  had  Intdr  bcfoUen  one  of  the 
lending  inlcmta  of  the  country  were 
BMJalf  attribatable  to  die  change  in  the 
When  he  bad  popoaed  nliv 


aa  a  preper 
becante  be  cooceind  it  to  be  the  beat 
and  mast  precticaMe  (tandard  to  which 
the  coantry  coold  recur.  Even  now,  he 
wna  of  the  nnae  opiiuon,  ihongh  he  wat 
aware  that,  after  the  atandaid  had  been 
filed  for  ae  nwny  yean,  it  wonid  be  ex- 


agreed  toa  On  the  third  rcoolntian  bcii^ 
put,  Hr.  HnmeinoTedfaaaa  BmeodineDti 
**  Tfaet  in  the  opiniea  <rf'  the  eommittee 
it  ia  iaezpedient)  in  the  preMot  drcam- 
atancM  M  the  country,  to  maintain  the 
whole  of  the  real  anUng  fond  af  ihiee 
MilUona ;  and  that  it  will  afibrd  an  in- 
UMdiate  rriicf  to  the  conutry  to  repeal 
tijcea  to  the  anunint  of  two  millioiu 
thefeaf."  Up«m  thia  amendment,  the 
eammitte^  after  a  ahort  convemtioo, 
divided :  For  the  AnMudment,  SH.  For 
the  Original  Rewlntion,  110^ 


Tad.ia«tn^& 

Maxw^J. 

Meoek.J.B. 


rG. 


Ifainty.  G. 


(TGi^.S. 

iVEpikaU.jn.         Waa^H. 

PtjacP.  ■fHM.han.H.G. 

The  reaaunder  of  the  itaalMiew  wet 


CoMBiiiATron  o»  Wonuna.]— Mr. 

Peter  Hoore  mored  for  kn*e  to  bfing  ii 

bill  "  to  amend  the  lawa  ^{aiaak  lh< 


returned  thaaka  tothe  ban.  member  I 
taki^  np  the  cme  of  the  poor  ■ 
fnetnrer  and  ailimn.  It  wwn 
mmcnt  npan  a  Inr  vUrb  b 
iploycd,  and  left  the  cm^lojer 
air :  and  wfaidi  ^*e  pratectMo  tn  a 
and  power,  by  wrthbawing  it  frem  p»- 
vcfty  and  wmhnem.  If  ifie  ndmimiliu  ■ 
tion  wonld  miiit  in  repmlmg  lawa  whicfc 
were  effective  only  an  Ac  feeble^  Ihcy 
would  do  BMre  for  their  «>wn  cre^t,  for 
the  latiafocuoti  of  the  peaple,  and  far  tte 
good  of  the  coomianity,  than  they  had' 
done  during  the  two  Imt  petriiamcota. 

Hr.  Mu*isMn  mid,  the  M^ect  which 
the  ban.  gtBtleman  proooaed  to  bring 
uDdcT  the  comideralion  of  the  Home,  wm 
a  rety  important  odv-,  and  much  ddibe- 
ratioa  woah)  be  neceaaaiy  befoic  any 
gentleman  cnnid  fMgt  bimaelf  to  awp. 
port  aach  •  maauw.  Be  bMted  thnt 
when  the  ban.  metier  abonld  bare 
bmngbt  in  the  bill  in  Mpcrfccta  atate 
aa  paaaiblc,  be  woold  partpaoe  it  For  a 


AOm,  J.  I 


Creerey,  T. 
Cmddoci,  eoL 
Daviet,  T. 


List  tifiie  Mauritjf, 


GIsMidiy,  Tlac 
Gnttan,  J. 
CMOtlvJ-W. 

HamatMi,  laid  A. 
HoUiouw,  J.  a 

JatnefrW. 
L«mb,  hon.  O. 
Lamiatd,  T.  B. 
m,V. 


HoufC  an  opportnntty  of  duly  e 
ita  ptorinooa. 

Hr.  Secietary  Pttl  conld  not  ace  why 
the  bon.  membar  ibonld  not  have  entered 
into  aome  detailed  aUtement  of  the  men. 
■are  which  be  intended  to  faring  forward. 

Hr.  P.  M9or*  aaid,  be  had  no  objec- 
tion to  grabfy  the  right  Iwo.  eecreury 
with  a  longer  apeech.  Hia  laeaeuie 
wonld  embrace  three  obiect*;  firrt,  to 
bring  back  a  great  namber  of  eminent 
arti&era  from  the  contioent;  aecoodly, 
to  efiect  a  better  dirtribotion  of  the 
pioGta  of  laboar  between  the  empiereri 
and  the  employ^  !  ■»*  thirdly,  to  fod- 
litate  the  mean*  of  recovering  debt*  and 
deciding  niila  between  artificen  and  their 
emplaycfa.      Re  had  beta    ondcr   tb« 
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the  hon.  member,  who  asserted,  that  the 
remission  of  taxation,  even  to  that  extent, 
would  be  productive  of  uo  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  already  remitted  two  million 
of  taxes;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  wanted  to 
obtain  from  him  a  remission  of  three 
million  more.  Now,  though  the  hon. 
member  might  consider  the  remission  of 
two  million  of  taxes  to  be  a  delusion, 
surely  he  would  not  contend,  that  a  re- 
mission of  five  million  would  be  so  too. 
He  thought  that  the  tax  on  candles 
and  upon  windows  might  be  entirely 
repealtMl,  seeing  that  th^  pressed  most 
hesvily  on  the  poorer  classes.  Nay, 
he  believed  that  the  beer-tax,  that 
onerous  and  scandalous  tax  which  was 
impc«ed  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  might  be  repealed  without  any 
danger  to  the  revenue.  The  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  had  sneered  at  all  attempts 
to  obtain  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
contracts ;  and  had  said,  trait  instead  of 
an  **  equitable,"  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
«<  convenient "  adjustment.  Now,  he 
•begged  leave  to  remind  that  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  he,  too,  had  once  proposed  a 
convenient  adjustment  of  contracts  by 
making  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  that  he 
had  proposed  it,  "to  loosen  the  cord 
which  was  then  too  tight*'  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  at  the  time  in  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  standard  to. 
silver,  nor  did  he  mean  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  that  proposition  at  the  present 
moment:  all  he  wished  to  do  was,  to 
remind  the  hon.  member,  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  dishonest  in  a  **  convenient" 
adjustment  of  contracts  now,  there  was 
the  same  dishonesty  in  it  formerly.  The 
committee  had  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
port this  resolution,  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  course.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  before  gentlemen  gave  their  consent 
to  it,  they  would  recollect,  that  if  they 
did  so,  there  was  an  end  of  any  further 
remission  of  taxation ;  at  least  for  this 
year.  True  it  was,  that  a  resolution  like 
the  present  had  received  the  support  of 
the  House  one,  two,  and  even  three  years 
Bvo;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  receive  it  at  present.  It  was  said, 
that  the  interests  of  the  stockholders 
must  be  protected.  To  that  he  would 
rep^^»  ^hftt  the  country  owed  the  stock- 
holders no  favour :  the  stockholders  had 
not  lent  their  money  to  it  as  a  matter  of' 
indulgence;  but  because  they  thought' 
that  they  could  make  the  most  of  it  by 
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so  doing.  He  never  heard  of  any  loau 
that  was  naade  upon  mere  patriotic 
principles,  except  one,  and  that  was  the 
loyalty  loan ;  and  never  did  sabscribers 
to  any  loan  get  so  well  paid  as  they  had 
done  for  their  loyalty.  He  contended, 
that  as  long  as  the  stockholders  receired 
payment  of  their  interest,  all  was  done  bj 
the  country  that  could  legally  be  re- 
quired of  It.  Any  surplus  of  revenue 
^t  there  might  be,  instead  of  going  to 
support  a  sinking  fund,  ought  to  be 
employed  in  remitting  taxation.  If» 
however,  there  was  to  be  a  sinking  fond, 
it  ought  to  be  employed  in  immediately 
cancelling  debt,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  any  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  grasp  when  be  night 
think  it  convenient.  At  any  retfl^  it 
ought  not  to  be  kept,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  recommended,  in  the  eoAra 
of  the  treasury,  either  to  discharge  debt^ 
or,  if  more  convenient,  to  go  to  war  with. 
Even  if  we  had  not  a  surplus  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  instead  of  having  a 
surplus  of  five  millions,  justice  to  Uie 
country  demanded  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  remitting  taxation,  and  not  ia 
keeping  up  an  inefficient  and 
sinking  fund. 

Mr.  John  Smiih  felt  compelled  to 
press  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of 
bis  hon.  friend,  who  had  spoken  of  pofaNc 
credit  in  terms  of  such  derisioo.  B» 
believed  the  committee  were  perfectly 
clear  in  their  ideas  regarding  pnblie 
credit :  if  they  were  not  so,  he  would 
refer  them  to  the  excellent  description 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Taonlbn  had 
given  them  of  its  effects  on  a  former 
evening.  The  hon.  member  had  inlbrmcd 
the  House,  that  there  was  a  period  during 
the  war  in  which  the  government  wak 
obliged,  from  a  want  of  public  credit,  to 
incur  a  heavy  expense,  which,  under  a 
better  system,  it  might  have  avoided*  If 
such  was  the  case,  was  it  not  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  committee  to  support  pnbKc 
credit,  seeing  that  every  thing  which 
contributed  to  it  tended  to  produce  eco- 
nomy in  the  government  ?  Admitting 
as  he  did  the  distress  of  the  agricnituru 
interest,  he  must  still  contend,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  support  tlie  sinking  fond. 
The  agricultural  interest,  he  maintained, 
woulcl  be  the  earliest  sufferers,  if  there 
was  any  failure  in  public  credit.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  we,  who 
had  been  the  parents  of  the  sinking  fund 
system,  should  be  the  first  to  dertioy  it  i 
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Would  it  not  immediately  frighten  the 
c^ouBuoitjr  ?  And  if  such  would  be  its 
effeci0»  would  it  be  proper,  when  it^  was 
poMiUe  for  our  capitalists  to  obtain  a 
bi^h  interest  for  their  money  by  investioff 
it  in  forrign  funds,  to  shake  that  system! 
He  thought  not,  and  for  that  reason 
should  support  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  mime  was  sorry  that  the  sys- 
tem of  linking  funds  had  ever  been 
adopted  in  this  country  ;  and  felt  sure, 
that  every  country  which  followed  our 
example,  would,  ere  long,  have  the  same 
reasons  for  repentance.  From  the  facility 
of  borrowing  oame  a  profusion  of  expen* 
diture,  and  a  total  neglect  of  any  thing 
like  economy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
facility  with  wUch  the  §|ovemment  had 
obtained  loans,  whenever  it  wanted  them« 
we  should  never  have  had  such  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  Bturmg  was  convinced,  that  the 
evils  which  bad  latel?  befallen  one  of  the 
leading  interests  off  the  cofintry  were 
mainly  attributable  to  the  change  in  the 
currency.  When  he  had  proposed  silver 
as  a  proper  standard,  he  had  done  so, 
because  be  conceived  it  to  be  the  best 
and  moat  practicable  standard  to  which 
the  country  could  recur.  Even  now,  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  was 
aware  that,  after  the  standard  had  been 
fixed  for  so  many  years,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  change  it  again. 

The  first  and  second  resolutions  were 
agreed  to*  On  the  third  resolution  being 
put»  Mr.  Hnme  moved,  at  an  amendment, 
^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
it  is  inexpedient,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  to  maintain  the 
whole  of  the  real  sinking  fund  of  three 
millions ;  and  that  it  will  afford  an  im- 
medtate  relief  to  the  country  to  repesl 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
thereof.*'  Upon  this  amendment,  the 
cmnmittee,  after  a  short  conversation, 
divided :  For  the  Amendment,  d9.  For 
RcMlntioD,  110. 

Wke,E. 
Glaiaxchy,  vise. 
Grattan,  J. 
Griffith,  J*  W« 
Hamflton,  knd  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W« 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
LsDnaiQ,  Ta  B* 

iNfUB^Sri  A. 


Allan,  J.  H. 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bright,  H. 
Caknift,  J. 
Charoberlavns^  W. 
Creevcy,  1. 
Cnddodk,coL 
Davies,  T. 

De  Crespkmy,  sir  W. 
DaaMan,T. 


Lttsbington,  S. 
MaxweU,J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  P* 
O'Grady,  S. 
Pdham,  J.  C. 
Philips,  G.H.jUQ. 
Price,  Robert 
Poyntz,  Wm.  SL 
Pry8e,P. 

The  remainder 
then  agreed  to. 


Ricardo,  D. 
Robarts,ArW. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Talbot,  R,  W. 
Tiemey,  G. 
White,  L. 
Wood,M. 

TILLIX. 

Bennet,  hon.  H,  G. 
of  the  resolutions  were 


Combination  of  Workmen.)— Mr. 
Peter  Moore  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  <*  to  amend  the  laws  against  the 
Combination  of  Workmen.** 

Mr.  Maxwell^  in  seconding  the  motiooy 
returned  thanks  tothe  hou.  member  for 
taking  up  the  case  of  the  poor  manu- 
facturer and  artisan.  It  was  needless  to^ 
comment  u|hmi  a  law  which  bound  the 
employed,  and  left  the  employer  free  as 
air ;  and  which  gave  protection  to  wealth 
and  power,  by  withdrawing  it  from  po- 
verty and  weakness.  If  the  administr»> 
tion  would  assist  in  repealing  laws  whfcb 
were  effective  only  on  the  feeble,  they 
would  do  more  for  their  own  credit,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  than  they  had" 
done  durinff  the  two  last  parliaments. 

Mr.  Huskist&n  said,  the  subject  which ' 
the  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  was 
a  very  important  ono,  and  much  deliE>e- 
ration  would  be  necessary  before  anj 
gentleman  could  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port such  a  measure.  He  trusted  that 
when  the  hon.  member  should  have 
brought  in  the  bill  in  as  perfect  a  state 
as  possible,  he  would  postpone  it  for  a 
convenient  period,  in  oraer  to  afford  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  duly  considering 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  could  not  see  why 
the  hon.  member  should  not  have  entered 
into  some  detailed  statement  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  intended  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  said,  be  had  no  objec- 
tion to  eratify  the  right  lion,  secretary - 
with  a  longer  speech.  His  measure 
would  embrace  three  objects;  first,  to 
bring  back  a  gpreat  numoer  of  eminent 
artificers  from  the  continent;  secondly, 
to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  labour  between  the  emplovm 
and  the  employed ;  and  thirdly,  to  md- 
litate  the  means  of  recovering  debts  and 
deciding  suits  between  artificers  and  their 
employera*      He  had   been   andcr   the 
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neceMity  of  wading  through  no  fewer 
than  28  abts  of  parliament  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  this  subject ; 
but  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to 
condense  the  matter  very  much  wheu  he 
made  his  statement  to  the  House.  He 
wished  no  person  to  be  committed  by  any 
previous  pledge ;  for  he  desired  no  sup- 
port whicn  should  not  be  founded  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill. 

Leave  was  g^ven  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  March  4. 

Poor  Laws.]— Mr.  Nolan  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  amending  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  amendments  he  should 
propose  were  founded,  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House  last  session.  There  were  some 
trifling  differences  between  the  alterations 
he  had  now  to  propose,  and  those  of  his 
former  motion ;  but  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  explain  them  now,  as  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  would  afford  a  better 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
all  its  forms. 

Colonel  fFood  took  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  he  should  submit  for  the 
appromition  of  the  House  the  resolutions 
he  had  proposed  last  session.  As,  how- 
ever, he  understood  ■  from  his  learned 
friend,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
him  to  be  in  his  place  until  after  the 
circuit,  he  should  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  Jlouse  to  this  subject  until  that 
period.  He  understood  the  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  provide  some  further 
coercion,  by  which  the  poorer  classes 
would  be  prevented  from  applying  for 
parochial  assistance.  To  this  he  would 
never  consent.  The  people  of  England 
had  so  much  good  temper,  that  they 
could  be  easily  led ;  but  they  had  so 
much  high  spirit,  that  the  attempt  to 
drive  them  would  be  as  impracticable  as 
it  would  be  unjust. 

Leave 'was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Church  Establishment  of  Ire- 
land.]—-Mr.  Hums,  in  rising  to  make 
his  proposed  motion  relative  to  the  Church 
Establishment  of  Irelend,  assured  the 
House,  that  he  felt  most  deeply  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject;  but,  as  no  other 
member  appeared  to  take  the  same  view 
of  the  qucftfioQ  that  he  entertained*  he  felt 


it  necessary  to  come  forward  and  atate 
what  that  view  was.     He  must,  howe¥ei\ 
claim  from  the  House  some  de^i^ree  of  in- 
dulgence, if,  in  consequence  of  the  im« 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  the  peculiar 
view  he  took  of  it,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  go  into  rather  a  diffuse  statement,  and 
to  request  their  attention  for  a  conaider* 
able  time.     He  no  doubt  should  be  told« 
tliat  the  present  time  was  not  suited  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  waited,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  measures  his  majesty's 
ministers  meant  to  introduce  on  the  sob* 
ject  of  tithes.    To  this  he  would  answer, 
that  he  was  only  carr)'ing  into  eikct  the 
notice  he  had  given  in  the  last  setaion  of 
parliament,  and  that  he  had,  on  the  firic 
day  of  tlie  present  session,  given  noike 
that  he  would  bring  on  the  question  tfaia 
day,  which  was  the  latest  he  could  sdert  :  • 
he  had  given  such  early  notice,  and  he 
had  selected  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
affording  as  many  Irish  members  aa  poasi- 
ble,  an  opportunity  of  attending  traa  dia« 
cussion.     Ministeni    had   had    an    entire 
month's  notice  of  his  intention  :  if,  there- 
fore, they  had  wished  to  anticipate  him, 
they  were  at  full  liberty  to  have  done  so. 
It  was  impossible  they  could  agree  to 
any  proposition   relative  to  the  chnrch, 
unless  they  previously  agreed  on  the  defi- 
nition   of'  the    word    "  churcA."     They 
very  often  heard  the  expression  of  cfauicL 
and  state.     They   were  constantly    told, 
that  the  state  could  not  exist  without  the 
church,  nor  the  church  without  the  state. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  what  did  the  word 
**  church"   here    mean  ?    Some    peraoos 
applied  the  term  church  to  the  clergy ; 
others  to  a  community  who  were  of  one 
persuasion,    and  joined  in  one  form  of 
worship.    It  was,  therefore,  important,  in 
his    view    of  the    question,    to    decider 
whether,  by  the  term  church,  was  masat 
the  clergy  or  the  community.   The  Apasde 
Paul,  the  oldest  and  the  most  undonbleA 
authority,  applied  the  word  church. to  a 
communion  of  persons  holding  the  Mine 
belief.    There  was  no  authority  in  Scrip- 
ture for  any  other  interpretation  to  be  pat 
on  the  word  church.    He  waa  satisfied^ 
the  more  they  considered  the  subject,  the 
more  they  would  be  inclined  to  think» 
that  the  term  <<  church'*    ought    to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  commuoitjr** 
to  the  great  body  of  persons  who  were  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion.    If  the  re« 
form  which  ne  proposed   would  benefit 
that  community,  he  hoped  he  ihoald 
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be  aceused  of  eodeaTouriog  to  injure  the 
church.  He  wished  always  to  be  under* 
stood  as  speaking  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
as  a  community  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  people  at  large  [Hear, 
bear  11.  The  House,  in  looking  to  the 
chnrcn,  must  be  well  aware,  that  there 
was  no  precise  authority  in  the  Scriptures, 
ibr  any  particular  church  establishment : 
it  was  altogether  a  civil  institution,  the 
creature  of  the  law,  and  by  every  rule  of 
reason,  the  same  authority  that  created 
could  alter,  nay,  even  annul  it  altogether. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
legislature  established  our  present  form 
or  worship;  and  as  it  provided  for  the 
performanceof  certain  duties,  it  assigned 
certain  allowances  to  those  who  discharged 
them.  If  it  were  said,  that  the  property 
at  present  possessed  by  the  church  was  as 
ancient  in  its  tenure  as  any  other  property 
in  the  state,  he  would  deny  the  assertion. 
It  was  not  so.  The  property  now  -in  the 
possession  of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
was  originally  jgranted  to  a  Catholic  estab- 
lishment, and  was  only  transferred  to  its 
present  possessors.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
lie  should  not  be  met  with  the  too  com- 
mon cry  of  intending  to  destroy  the 
sacred  teonre  of  property,  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  possessions  which  they  enjoyed 
as  others  did  their  hereditary  property, 
and  by  co-equal,  if  not  antecedent  title. 
He  would  deny  that  church  property 
atood  upon  any  such  title.  It  was  indis- 
putable, that  the  property  enjoyed  by  the 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  was  that  which  had  been 
previously  held  by  the  Catholic  church, 
and  was  transferrra  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. How,  then,  could  it  be  said, 
that  those  revenues  were  unalienably  ap- 
propriated ?  Tbe^  had  been  diverted 
already  by  the  legislature,  from  one  set  of 
men  to  another,  and  might  again  receive 
a  new  destination.  But,  then,  it  might 
be  said,  a  great  deal  of  this  was  lay  pro- 
perty, and  vested  for  various  sacred  and 
chantable  purposes.  Whatever  distinction 
might  be  taken  as  to  parts  of  this  property, 
he  was  prepared,  as  a  general  principle, 
to  deny  that  church  property  was  in  any 
manner  held  by  the  same  valid  title  as 
that  inherited  by  any  private  gentleman 
in  the  country.  The  latter  was  held  in 
perpetuity  by  the  individual  and  his 
family,  and  under  their,  sole  and  absolute 
control.  Was  that  the  case  with  the 
church  ?  No.  The  church  property  was 
assiKQed  for  the  perfonuanca  of  specific 
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duties,  for  a  limited  period,  and  revocable, 
under  a  variety  of  circumstan&s.  A 
gentleman's  private  estate  was  not  so 
placed.  He  could  only  forfeit  it,  by  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  high  treason  : 
but  church  property  was  every  day  re- 
vocable, for  various  causes,  even  from 
the  bishops  themselves ;  for  instance,  the 
other  day,  they  divested  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  of  his  see  and  revenues.  How, 
then,  could  this  property  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  that  of  a  private 
individual?  There  was  no  similarity  in 
the  two  cases. 

It  was  to  the  principle  of  the  claim  that 
he  wished  to  direct  their  attention,  and 
to  show  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  the  whole  of  the  clergy  had 
duties  to  perform,  and,  in  the  failure  of 
their  performance,  it  was  no  longer  in- 
tended they  should  enjoy  their  emolu- 
ments. A  most  important  part  of  thcie 
duties  was  the  *^  cure  of  souls  ;*'  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  cure  of 
souls  could  be  effected  in  a  parish  in 
Ireland,  by  a  clergyman  or  church  dig- 
nitary, who  sojourned  constantly  at  Bath, 
at  Cheltenham,  at  Paris,  or  nt  Rome?  If 
the  thing  were  impossible,  would  the 
House  continue  to  sanction  this  desertion 
of  a  sacred  duty,  and  abstain  from 
visiting  those  by  whom  it  was  practised 
with  the  forfeiture  which  they  had  in- 
curred ?  But  he  had  been  told,  that 
church  property  was  wholly  inalienable; 
that,  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  assimilated 
to  any  other  description  of  property. 
Why?  What  difference  was  there,  m 
many  points,  between  the  income  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  property  of  the 
church  ?  What  would  parliament  say,  if, 
when  they  proceeded  ,to  reduce  the  naval 
and  military  establishments,  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  to  adopt  the 
languaee  now  held  by  the  church,  and 
claim  the  income  they  received  for  a  par- 
ticular duty,  as  a  perpetual  and  uncon- 
ditional assignment  I  And  yet  it  would 
be  as  just  a  claim  as  that  of  the  church, 
and  equally  lawful.  But  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  pay  of  the  array  and  navy 
was  not  property,  but  income.  So  was 
the  salary  of  the  clergyman.  It  was  in- 
come; to  be  enjoyed,  like  that  of  the 
naval  or  military  officer,  only  while  he 
continued  to  perform  his  duty.  Had 
there  not  been  occasional  examples  of  the 
dismissal  of  indiriduals  from  the  church, 
in  consequeoce  of  misconduct  or  moral 
offence  ?    Did  not  that  prove  that  the 
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clert^y,  as  well  as  naval  and  military 
officers,  were  ex|>ected  to  perform  duties  ? 
li>  then,  they  were  placed  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  in  the  same  situation  as  regarded 
duties,  why  were  they  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  regarded  remu- 
neration ?  Originally,  every  soldier  held 
by  the  feudal  tenures  a  portion  of  land 
for  his  maintenance.  At  that  period  he 
had  precisely  the  same  right  to  his  land 
as  the  clergyman  had  to  his  at  the  present 
day.  Where  was  the  difi'erence  ?  If,  in 
the  one  case,  the  possossion  of  the  land 
ceased  when  the  service  was  vo  longer 
required ;  why,  in  the  other  case,  should 
the  possession  of  the  land  be  continued  if 
the  service  was  no  longer  performed  ? 
If  our  officers  were  to  exclaim,  "Don't 
meddle  with  our  pay  ;  let  us  pass  it  to 
our  successors;'*  what  would  the  House 
say  to  them  ?  When  first  a  quantity  of 
land  and  certain  tithes  were  apportioned 
to  the  catholic  church  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  for  other  purposes,  it 
never  was  contemplated  that  they  would 
become  so  excessive.  The  legislature,  no 
<loul)t,  intended  to  confer  upon  tlie  church 
:in  adequate  establishment;  but,  did  it 
intend  more  ?  If,  then,  the  course  of 
time  had  increased  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty so  given  beyond  all  just  or  reason- 
able proportion,  was  it  not  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  resume  that  part 
which  could  not  be  fairly  used  according 
to  the  original  intention  of  the  grant  ? 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  legislature  to 
meddle  with  other  property  when  diverted 
from  its  original  appropriation  ;  and  why 
not  with  that  of  the  church  ?  What  was 
there  in  church  property  that  prohibited 
])arlianieiit  from  legislating  with  regjird 
to  it  ?  in  his  view,  there  was  no  ditTer- 
ence  whatever. 

The  real  question,  then,  was — whether 
the  proportion  of  the  production  of  the  soil 
assigned  to  the  church,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  specific  duties,  was  too  small  or 
too  great?  If  too  small,  let  an  addition 
be  made  to  it :  if  too  great,  let  the  excess 
be  taken  away.  To  subtract  from  the 
church  property,  or  meddle  with  it,  was 
no  new  principle :  it  had  been  often 
done,  at  various  periods  of  history,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  8th  downwards. 
Was  there  not  in  the  case  of  the  Land- 
Tax  bill,  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  authorizing  the  sale  of  a 
part  of  the  church  property  for  purposes 
of  state  ?  If  tliat  property  was  so  sacred 
as  some  persons  declared  it  to  be,  why 


had  a  single  yard  of  it  been  touched  by 
parliament !  Hail  not  parliament,  by  the 
Curates*  bill,  taken  a  part  of  the  iDceme 
of  rectors  and  ricars  ?  But,  the  fact  was, 
that  that  property  had  always  beeu  consi- 
dered under  the  command  and  control  rf 
parliament,  which  had  the  power  of  doings 
with  it  whatever  it  chose.  That  parliament 
had  the  power  of  alienating  tne  church 
property  was  i)erfectly  clear,  from  a  variety 
of  precedents.  Had  not  parliumeot  al- 
ready changed  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try from  Catholicism  to  Protestantiaa  ^ 
Had  they  not  established  by  law  all  the 
existing  bishops,  deans,  chapters,  aod 
their  para)>hernulia  ?  I  laving*  had  the 
power  to  do  that,  they  had  unquestioo- 
ably  the  power  to  change  the  present  rdi« 
gion,  if  tiiey  thought  proper  so  to  do. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  on  the  matter. 
Having  exercised  their  power  twice  in 
that  res{>ect,  what  was  there  to  preveut 
their  exercising  it  a  third  time?  Snppoae 
parliament  should  determine  that  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  land  should  be 
no  longer  Protebtimtism,  bat  Quakensm; 
suppose  that  House  were  to  become  • 
House  of  Quakers,  and  were  to  declare^ 
that  Quakerism  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  state — what  must  be  the  come- 
quence?  What  would  then  become  of 
the  present  possessors  of  the  chardi 
proj>erty  ?  The  Quakers  hod  no  clergy, 
no  bishops,  deans,  chapters,  cathedrah 
or  church  freeholds  ! — In  the  event  of 
the  establishment  of  Quakerism,  whattiiai 
would  become  of  the  freeholda  wUch 
the  clergy  now  possessed  ?  Those  vbo 
had  them  at  the  time  might  be  allowed 
(looking  at  them  as  a  kind  of  rested 
rights)  to  hold  them  during  their  lives; 
but,  as  it  was  the  principle  of  Quakerism, 
that  no  individual  should  be  paid  for  hit 
religious  labours,  he  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  would  become  of  the  great 
mass  of  church  pro{>erty  ?  Would  it  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  ?  Or  would 
not  government  resume  it,  and  npply  it 
to  any  purpose  to  which  parliament  might 
think  proper  to  devote  it  ?  He  put  this 
forward  in  order  to  meet  any  oDJectioo 
respecting  interference  with  cburch  pro--" 
perty;  and  he  particularly  b^ged  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  tell 
him,  if  the  nation  were  all  to  become 
Quakers,  what  would  become  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  church  ?  Unnuestiooabfy, 
it  would  be  at  the  disposal  or  parliament 
Unquestionably,  if  the  legislature  had  the 
power  to  become  Quakers  themaelvci^ 
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and  to  declare,  that  Quakerism  shoald 
be  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, they  had  the  power  to  deal  with 
the  preaent  estaUished  chnrch  property 
according  to  their  discretion. 

The  next  question  was,  as  to  the 
•moiint  of  this  species  of  property,  the 
vses  to  which  it  was  intended,  the 
manner  of  its  actual  application,  and 
whether  it  was  sufficient  or  more  than 
sufficient  for  the'  object.  Upon  the  prin* 
ciple  oF  legislative  interference  in  its  re- 
gulation, there  could  not  now,  he  thought, 
be  the  smallest  douht. 

It  was  the  opinion,  not  of  one,  but  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  that  the  re- 
muneration was  insufficient  in  some  cases, 
and  excesMve  in  others.  Bishop  Watson 
was  decidedly  of  that  opinion  ;  and  his 
argument  on  the  subject  had  remained 
unanswered.  It  was  bishop  Wutson*8 
proposal,  that  to  increase  the  incomes 
«f  the  poor  clergy,  so  that  no  individual 
should  have  less  than  100/.  per  annum, 
a  third  of  the  value  of  ah  prebends 
should  be  Appropriated  as  they  fell  va- 
cant; and  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  the  end  would  be  much  sooner  ac- 
complished by  that  means  than  by  any 
operation  of  queen  Anne's  bounty.  To 
that  proposal  no  answer  had  ever  been 
made.  But  he  (Mr.  Hume)  believed, 
that  two  prebends  which  had  fallen  va- 
cant, had  been  appropriated  to  the  re- 
pairs of  a  cathedral ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubted, that  there  had  been  other  in- 
stances of  interference  with  church  pro- 
perty for  similar  purposes.  There  were 
many  acts  in  the  Statute  book,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
clergy  from  robbing  the  church.  He  re- 
peated it — ^the  principal  object  of  those 
acts,  was  by  registry  and  other  means,  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  the  church  pro- 
perty by  the  clergy.  So  completely  had  the 
practice  of  the  clergy  themselves,  in  past 
times,  confirmed  the  principle  which  he 
had  been  laying  down.  He  had  fonnd  in 
Selden,  that  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
common for  clergymen  to  sell  tithes  and 
other  church  property  to  laymen  for  ever. 
If,  therefore,  any  precedents  were  neces- 
sary for  the  measure  which  he  was  about 
to  propose,  they  existed  in  abundance ; 
but  he  maintained,  that  precedent  was 
unnecessary  ;  and  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  parlia- 
ment, to  induce  them  to  inquire  how  far 
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land  were  or  were  not  more  than  adequate 
to  that  purpose. 

He  now  came  to  a  very  important  con- 
sideration ^the  extent  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment of  Ireland,  for  the  duties  it 
had  to  perform.  He  regretted  extremely, 
that  when  the  census  of  that  country  was 
recently  taken,  the  proportion  which  ex- 
isted between  the  individuals  belonging 
to  the  established  Protestant  church, 
and  the  individuals  who  professed  other 
religions,  had  not  been  accu/ately  ascer- 
tained. It  was  the  opinion,  however,' of 
various  persons  who  hud  travelled  over 
Ireland,  and  who  had  inquired  very  closely 
into  this  subject,  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  which,  according 
to  the  last  census,  amounted  to  0,800,000, 
were  divided  into  fourteenths,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  Protestant  cliurch, 
would  be  found  to  be  only  about  1-I4thy 
or  490,000.  The  Protestant  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  amounted  nearly  to  another 
14th ;  and  the  remainder,  about  5,900,000^ 
were  Catholics.  This  being  the  state  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  the  next  point 
was,  to  consider  the  pecuniary  means  en- 
joyed by  the  established  church,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  flocks. 
What  was  the  present  establishment  of 
the  Irish  church.  As  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  present  establishment 
of  the  sees  of  the  Irish  church,  It  was  as 
follows  : — archbishops  and  bishops  22, 
deans  83,  dignitaries  108,  prebendaries 
178,  rural  deans  107,  vicars  choral  52, 
choristers  20 ;  in  number  520  persons ; 
besides  officers  of  the  consistorinl  courts 
175.  Could  it  possibly  be  necessary  to 
have  two  and  twenty  bishops,  and  so  many 
deans,  dignitaries,  prebendaries,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  only  1,289 
benefices ;  the  number  in  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  1819  }  Whether 
they  looked  to  England,  or  to  any  other 
country,  they  would  not  find  any  thing 
like  a  parallel  for  such  an  estiblibh- 
ment.  The  House  were  bound  in  duty 
to  consider  whether  that  establishment 
was  too  great  or  not.  If  it  was  clenrly 
too  great  for  the  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  belonged,  why  not  redupe 
it?  They  had  reduced  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  a  variety  of  civilians,  because 
the  establishments  were  too  large,  and 
the  means  of  the  country  inadequate  for 
their  maintenance.  Why  not,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  reduce 


the  present  fiinds  appropriated  to  the  sup-    useless  bishops  and  deans,  and  establish 
port  of  the  religioaa  ertttbfishment  in  Ire- i  ments   for  cathedrals  in  Ireland.    If  it 
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were  necetsary  to  have  io  many  cathedral 
churches,  why  would  not  one  clergyman, 
with  his  curate,  be  sufficient  for  each  of 
tbetn  ?  Why  maintain  five  hundred  use- 
less individuals,  living  in  idleness,  and 
living  on  the  public  ?  These  were  no 
times  for  drones.  We  wanted  an  active 
community.  Every  man,  of  whatever 
station  and  condition,  ought  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  the  countr}'. 
Under  these  circumstances,  was  it  fitting 
that  the  public  property  should  be  wasted 
in  the  support  of  a  useless  church  estab- 
lishment? He  had  no  hesitation  in  de» 
daring,  on  the  mat u rest  consideration, 
and  after  the  fullest  information  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  of  all  the  duties 
performed  by  these  deans  and  chapters  in 
Ireland,  that  their  services  might  be  im- 
mediately and  entirely  dispensed  with. 
He  knew -that  in  making  such  a  declara- 
tion, he  was  laying  himself  open  to  a  seri- 
ous charge ;  but  he  made  it  with  a  most 
conscientious  feeling,  that,  in  declaring 
the  truth,  he  was  doing  right  [Hear, 
hear  !].  If  there  was  any  one  measure 
better  calculated  than  another  to  tran- 
quillize and  benefit  that  unfortunate 
country,  Ireland,  he  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  reform  in  the  church  establish- 
ment, and  every  thing  connected  with  it. 
[Hear!]  Hemightbe  sanguine  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  all  who  kept  one  object  steadily  in 
view  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
generally  were ;  but  he  did  not  call  on  the 
House  to  consent  to  any  particular  pro- 
poaition  ;  he  only  oitked  them  to  consider, 
whether  what  he  had  alleged  was  true  or 
not  ?  If  it  should  turn  out  on  inquiry, 
that  tlie  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
would  admit  of  considerable  reduction, 
he  thought  parliament  were  bound  to  re- 
duce it,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  had  induced  them  to  reduce  every 
other  establishment  which  appeared  to  be 
larger  than  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service  required.  It  was  unjust  and  cruel 
to  those  branches  of  the  public  service 
which  had  been  reduced,  to  omit  the 
church  in  the  pursuit  of  economical  mea- 
bures,  and  more  especially  when  they  con- 
sidered, that  a  great  portion  of  the  Irish 
clergy  did  little  or  nothing  for  their  in- 
comes. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  amount  of 
public  property  absorbed  by  the  church 
of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
it,  unless  access  were  had  to  the  bishops^ 
courts.  No  man  who  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  bishops'  records  coold  guesa 
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I  at  the  real  amount  of  the  property,  evea 
within    a    million.      He    had,    howercr, 
availed  himself  of  the  best  opinioDs  which 
he  could  obtain  on  the  subject.     He  had 
especially  referred  to  the  works  of  Mr* 
Wakefield,  who  had  taken  grept  paim,  in 
his  statistical  inquiries  in  Ireland,  when 
he  had  sojourned,  not  as  a  hasty  traveller, 
but  for  years,  and  with  access  to  consU 
derable  information  ;  he  had  been  awisted 
by  an  individual  who  had  takeu  inOnite 
pains  upon  the  subject,  an  old  and  intelli" 
gent  member   of  parliament.      He    (Mr. 
Hume)  had  also  availed  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  into  tlie  sabjecC, 
of  the  separate  accounts  that  had  been 
published  of  the  different  counties  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
thought  he  could  show  pretty  nearly  how 
the  fact  stood.     If  the  whole  surrooe  ef 
Ireland  were  estimated  at  fourteen  mil- 
lions   of   Irish,   or  eighten    millions    of 
English  acres,  there  was  reason  to  believe^ 
that  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chaptefa  lMi»» 
sessed  a  prooortion  equal  to  nearly  two* 
elevenths  of  the  whole  surface,  ciiltiTated 
and  wild.     And  here  he  would  obaerif^ 
by  the  way,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  in   the  hands  of  the  church,  and 
generally  known    as    **  bishops*   Isjods,** 
was  uncultivated,  which  there  was  Cftn 
reason  to  suppose  would  be  cultivated  if 
in  other  hands ;  so  that  here  the  publie 
sustained  a  double  loss     a  loss  of  the  land 
in  the  first  instance,  for  a  useless  eit^ 
blishment,  and  a  loss  of  its  productivenea, 
from  neglect  of  cultivation,  in  the  secomL 
If  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  weretakoi 
at  the  amount  at  which  it  had  been  eiti* 
mated  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  averaging  the 
rental  of  the  several   counties — an  esti- 
mate which  several  Irishmen  to  whom  he 
hud  submitted  it,  had  declared  it  to  be,  is 
their  opinion,  as  fair  as  it  was  possible  to 
make    without    a   particular   survey— it 
would  appear  to   be  about  14,000^000/* 
Two-elevenths  of  that  sum,  meaning  the 
church  property,  would  be  equal  to  about 
2,500,000/.     If  the  tithes  of  the  1,280 
benefices  were  valued  at  only  500/.  each 
(although  in  some  cases  they  amounted  to 
1,000/.,  2,000/.,  3,000/.,  and  even  4,000/., 
and  in  few  less  than  500/.),  that  would 
give  an  additional  sum  of  about  7OO,000L 
or  about   8,200,000/.,  which   might  he 
considered  the  present  annual  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  church  estab- 
lishment   of  Ireland.      Now,  he    would 
ask  the  House  whether  it  was  consistent, 
tliat  individuals  who  bad  so  little  to  da 
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•hould  be  allowed  to  enjoy  so  large  a^ 
share  of  the  public  property  ?  He  wished 
always  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with 
attention  to  the  rights  of  those  now  in 
possession.  He  did  not  wish  to  injure, 
to  the  amount  of  one  farthing,  any  one  of 
the  present  possessors.  All  the  changes 
which  he  contemplated  on  this  subject, 
lie  wUhed  to  take  place  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  vested  interests ; 
and  on  this  point  he  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Novir,  with  respects  to  the  property  of 
the  church,  which  was  shown  to  be  so 
immense,  it  was  fit  to  consider,  in  the 
next  place,  how  it  was  applied.  He 
would  ask,  were  those  three  millions 
divided  among  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard ?  Were  they  made  a  fund  of  remu- 
neration for  the  pious  and  assiduous 
curates,  the  clergy  who  really  attended  to 
their  cures,  and  presided  over  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  people  ?  No  such 
tiling.  And  he  believed  he  should  be 
able  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen,  by  laying  on  the 
table,  whenever  the  House  allowed  him, 
a  return  of  the  names  and  n umber h  of  the 
curates  in  Ireland,  with  tlie  amount  of 
years  they  had  served,  and  the  portion  of 
salary  allotted  to  them  for  their  laborious 
bervices.  This  return  would  show  the 
amount  of  stipends,  and  how  very  rare  an 
occurrence  was  the  promotion  of  an  Irish 
curate.  He  had  by  him  returns  from  two 
of  the  dioceses  of  that  kingdom,  and  it 
appeared^  that,  during  the  lust  ten  years, 
only  two  or  three  curates  had  been  pro- 
moted, as  incumbents,  in  both  those 
dioceses.  Whether  this  statement  was 
correct  or  not,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  tell ;  because,  the  only  dependence 
that  could  be  placed  must  be  on  official 
documents.  There  were,  however,  many 
Irish  members  in  the  House,  who  were 
doubtless  enabled  to  say,  from  their  own 
information  and  experience,  whether  he 
was  correct  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
on  that  subject.  It  was  certain,  however, 
that  the  apportionment  of  the  revenue  of 
the  chnrcn  was  most  unequally  made; 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  real  distribution.  For  instance,  the 
)>rimate,  who  was  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  stated  to  derive  between  15  and 
20,0007.  a-year  in  money  from  his  see; 
but  there  was  besides  a  great  deal  of  land 
leased  out  at  low  rents  to  individuals, 
and  thus  many  persons  were  largely  en- 
joying the  property  of  the  church.    It 
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was  very  much  the  practice  with  the 
bishops  to  let  the  church  land,  on  the 
small  and  antiquated  rent,  to  their  imme- 
diate connexions  and  friends.  Some,  in- 
deed, he  was  aware,  by  running  their  lives 
against  the  holders,  had  got  possession  of 
vast  tracts  of  land,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  let  it  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions. As  to  the  practice  of  the  bishops 
in  providing  for  thdr  connexions  aodT 
friends,  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  he 
did  not  blame  them,  but  he  blamed  the 
System;  and  he  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  former  ought  to  be  so 
situated,  as  that  their  interest  should  be 
almost  necessarily  placed  at  variance  with 
their  duty  ?  In  his  opinion,  interest  and 
duty,  in  such  cases,  should  always  go 
hand  in  hand  together ;  but,  such  a 
result  was  impossible,  if  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  were  to  have  powers  and  licence 
that  were  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
repeated  acts  of  parliament.  Such  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  ministers, 
that,  instead  of  being  on  the  spot,  to  per- 
form their  sacred  duties,  as  the  various 
acts  of  parliament  required  them  to  be, 
they  had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  their  livings,  and 
left  their  duties  to  be  performed  by 
others,  for  very  scanty  pittances  indeedf, 
while  they  who  enjoyed  the  vast  salaries 
were  to  be  found  every  where,  but  where 
duty  was  to  be  done  [Hear,  hear !]. 

It  might  be  satisfactory  to  know  the 
number  of  resident  and  non-resident  in- 
cumbents in  Irelaujd.  The  last  return 
which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  wua 
made  for  1818,  and  was  contained  in  the 
parliamentary  paper.  No.  580,  of  1819. 
In  1818,  the  total  incumbents  were 
1,289;  viz. 

Resident 758 

Non-resident  by  exemption  81 
Ditto  by  dispensation  •  •  • .  243 
Wi  thou  t  statement  for  what  1 57 
Miscellaneous .  • , .  • 50  '     581 

Total 1,289 

In  Dublin  there  were  now  80  dignitariea 
and  prebends,  besides  the  above,  without 
residence  [Hear !].  The  hon.  member  then 
stated^  that  he  had,  exclusive  of  the  fjene- 
ral  statement  which  he  had  already  given, 
made  out  a  statement  of  the  residents  and 
non-residents  in  each  diocese ;  but,  to 
give  the  House  an  idea  of  the  average 
amount  throughout  Ireland,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  mention  one  diocese.    In  the 
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diocfte  of  Waterlbrd  and  Lismore,  it  ap- 
peared»  in  one  of  the  page*  in  the  large 
volume  that  lay  beside  hina»  tb^re  were,  at 
the  date  of  the  return,  resident  incum- 
bents 4,  absent  19;  resident  vicars  13, 
absent  13 ;  resident  curates  1 ;  making  a 
total,  resident  18,  absent  32;  and  of  this 
number  11  were  plunlists  and  3  sine- 
curists.  He  did  contend  that  this  state- 
ment was  hi^hlf  roateriaU  He  believed, 
that  everj  individual  who  heard  htm 
must  be  aware,  that  the  beneficed  clergy 
of  the  established  church  of  Ireland  in 
particular,  were  known  to  wander  abroad 
from  their  benefices  without  any  solicitude 
about  the  condition  of  their  flocks.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  nobody  could  visit 
any  place  of  public  amusement  in  this,  or 
perhaps  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
without  finding  there  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  Irish  clergr,  than  either 
the  interests  of  religion  or  their  own  func- 
tions would  seem  to  require.  Now,  the 
prevent  administration  had  said  as  much 
about  their  anxiety  to  support  religion 
tind  momls  ns  any  administration  that 
ever  sat  in  that  House.  He  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  expressions ; 
but  if  they  were  so,  how  could  they  re- 
concile their  professions  with  their  prac- 
tice, when  they  took  no  step  to  remove 
such  an  abuse  as  that  he  had  pointed 
out?  and,  therefore,  he  called  upon  them 
to  put  it  down.  He  considered,  that  no 
person  in  the  church  should  be  allowed 
to  be  non-resident,  except  from  illness, 
or  special  permission.  Fur  (he  propriety 
of  such  an  arrangement,  he  begged  to  ad- 
vert to  the  case  of  Scotland,  wnere,  prin- 
cipally through  the  advantage  nnd  by  the 
exertions  of  a  resident  clergy,  the  morals 
of  the  people  had  been  so  much  improved. 
He  would  refer  to  the  well-known  autho- 
rity of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  for  some  ac- 
count of  what  the  moral  state  of  Scotland 
was  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ireland 
at  this  day  was  not  worse  than  Scotland 
was  admitted  to  have  been  at  that  time, 
before  the  establishment  of  her  parochial 
schools,  and  the  residence  of  her  clergy. 
In  every  alteration  that  might  be  made  in 
the  church  government  of  Ireland,  resi- 
dence ought  to  be  made  a  sine  qud  n<m  in 
regard  to  every  iucumbent.  No  person 
could  be  a  real  friend  of  Ireland,  who 
would  encourage  or  support  such  a 
system  of  non-residence  as  had  prevailed 
in  Ireland  for  the  last  fif^  years.  Upon 
all  her  real  friends,  as  well  as  upon  his  ma- 
jeitjr^a  nniiiaters,'it  was  tocnmbeiit  no 
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longer  to  tolerate  it ;  and  he  thought  that 
they  had  no  right  to  come  down  to  the 
House  and  complain  of  the  state  that 
country  was  in,  or  to  ask  for  further  mili- 
tary and  civil  power  to  keep  her  popula- 
tion down,  so  long  as  they  permitted  anch 
a  system  to  vex  and  disturb  that  degraded 
kingdom,  and  did  not  avail  themaelvea  of 
the  legitimate  measures  in  their  possession. 
Though  that  rountry  was  so  forlorn  and 
so  degraded,  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
its  natives,  when  instructed,  were  capable 
of  enjoying,  as  usefully  as  others,  the 
benefits  of  a  rational  liberty  ;  for,  when 
fortunate  enougli  to  escape  from  theigm^ 
ranee  that  oppressed  them,  they  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  first  ranks  of  in* 
tellect  and  civilization  wherever  they  Were 
found.  Let  them,  then,  have  the  aane 
advantages  as  England  and  Scotland,  and 
he  believed  there  would  be  noihior  found 
in  the  principles  of  Irishmen,  which  would 
prevent  their  country  from  rising  above 
the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  it  waa  at 
present  placed  [Hear,  hear !].  Nocoantryt 
indeed,  of  Europe  was  in  a  condition  so 
truly  barbarous,  unless  perhaps  Poland; 
and  he  doubted  if  even  Poland  made  an 
exception.  That  country  was  thus,  like 
Ireland,  debased  and  degraded  by  the 
neglect  of  government.  And  here  be 
could  not  forbear  his  humble  tribute  of 
applause  to  tliose  generous  individnals 
who  had  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  Ire- 
land, at  their  own  expense,  to  estab&ii 
schools  for  the  education  of  her  poor. 
But  this  noble  undertaking  ought  not  to 
have  been  left  to  individuals  to  embark 
in ;  for  the  government  ought  to  hate 
originated  it  [Cheers.] 

He  had  now  stated  all  that  ought  to  be 
necessary  to  the  House,  as  to  the  practice 
and   principle  of  non-residency.    If  go* 
vernmeut  had  not  positively  eocouraged 
those  evils  which  desolated  Ireland,  their 
negligence  led   to  their  existence;   and 
much  evil  might  he  done  by  omisnoo  as 
wpII  as  by  commission.     Ministers  ought 
to  have  come  forward  long  ago,  to  propose 
and  carry  into  eH'ect,  something  effectaal 
for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  supporting  a  military 
establishment  which  cost  the  public  two 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  io 
barbarous    subjection,    a    people    whom 
they  ought  to  teach  how  to  rise  io  intelli* 
gence,  and  to  understand   and  enjoy  a 
constitution,  which  they  were  tofd  was  the 
pride  and  envy  of  the  world.    As   the 
case  stood  at  present,,  he  wm  ivre  they 
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could  not  find  a  single  Irishman  who 
would  say,  that  the  constitotioD,  as  it  was 
known  in  Ireland,  was  the  pride  and  envy 
of  the  world  [Hear,  hear  !]•  No :  it  was 
a  mockery  of  humanity  and  common 
sense ;  and,  in  his  (Mr,  H/s)  opinion,  the 
state  of  the  country  was  greatly  attri- 
butable to  the  condition  of  the  church 
establishment.  As  it  was  with  a  view  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland  that 
he  should  bring  forward  his  propositions, 
he  called  on  the  House  to  interfere:  and 
he  premised,  that  the  first  measure  he 
should  suggest  would  be  to  compel  the 
residence  of  the  clergy.  The  next  would 
be,  that  instead  of  any  individuals  being 
allowed  to  derive  from  their  benefices 
larf/e  incomes  of  1,000/.,  2,000/.,  or 
3,000/.  a-year,  and  to  reside,  at  pleasure, 
here  or  there,  they  should  all  be  obliged 
to  reside  on  their  livings,  upon  stipends, 
for  the  model  of  which  he  would  recom- 
mend those  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  the 
lowest  of  ^hich  was  about  150/.,  and  the 
highest  500/.  or  600/.  per  annum.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  book  on  **  Church 
Establishments,"  had  observed,  what  was 
very  true,  that  **  the  proper  performance 
of  every  service  seems  to  require  that  its 
payment  or  recompense  should  be  as 
exactly  as  possible  apportioned  to  ihe 
nature  of  the  service.  IF  any  service  is 
greatly  underpaid,  it  is  very  apt  to  suffer 
by  the  meanness  or  incapacity  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  serve.  If  it  is  very 
much  overpaid,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
apt  to  suffer  still  more  from  the  neglect  or 
remissness  ofthose  who  are  employed  in  it. 
A  man  of  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be 
his  character  or  profession,  thinks  he  ought 
to  live  like  other  men  of  large  revenue ; 
and  spends  accordingly  a  part  of  his  time 
and  possessions  in  vanity  and  luxury.  But 
a  clergyman,  by  this  course,  not  only  dis- 
honours the  profession  he  should  most 
carefully  smtain,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  com- 
mon people,  he  deserts  that  cliaracter 
which  can  alone  enable  him  to  perform 
his  duties  with  their  proper  effect." 
fHear,  hear!].  Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
Deg^  to  ask,  whether  any  collection  of 
sentiments  could  more  precisely  stat6  the 
case  now  before  the  House?  Most  un- 
fortunately the  woridng  curates  of  Ireland 
were  miserably  underpaid ;  and,  what  was 
tbe  case  with  the  other  clersymea  ?  They 
were  vastly  overpaid,  to  a  degree  indeed 
of  which  no  other  church  in  the  world 
perhaps  could  furnish  a  parallel.  He 
blamed  not  the  clergy  for  ttis,  it  was  tfar 
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system  or  establishment  he  complained 
of,  and  it  wa»  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
regulate  that:  if  those  large  salaries  were 
offered  them,  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  should  accept  them«  The  effect  of 
that  system  must  always  be  fek  mis^ 
chievously  while  livings  were  given  by*^ 
parliamentary  interest,  by  family  interest^ 
and  on  various  other  accounts,  indepen« 
dent  of  the  merits  and  services  of  the 
party  [Hear,  hear  !].  His  opinion,  how^i 
ever,  was,  that  in  all  institutions,  utility 
should  be  the  main  object,  and  in  the 
church  establishment,  as  well  as  in  others^ 
the  great  principle  should  be  utility* 
Their  arrangements  should  always  have 
that  end  in  view.  It  never  could  be  ex<» 
pected,  that  a  clergyman  with  2  ord,000/« 
a  year,  should  deny  himsdf  the  pleasures 
which  such  an  income  could  procure;, 
and  it  was  still  less  to  be  expected,  that 
the  habits  generated  by  such  indulgence 
should  ever  Le  consistent  with  the  dis« 
charge  of  the  sacred  duties  which  the 
church  ought  to  require  and  society 
expect  [Hear,  hear  1]. 

He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishops' 
arose  from  the  fines  paid  by  individuals 
on  the  renewal  of  their  leases,  while  the 
income  to  which  they  were  otherwise  en« 
titled  enabled  them  to  live  in  great  pomp^ 
and  luxury  without  the  aid  of  such  fines* 
But  the  church  in  Ireland  was  ooosidersd 
a  lottery,  and  which  benefices  and  bishops 
ricks  were  prises,  and  some  fiimilies  were 
fortunate  enough  to  draw  a  great  number 
of  such  prizes*  Ha  understood .  that  the 
bishop  of  Clogher  (he  did  not.mean  the 
late  bishop  of  Clogher)*  had  gone  ta> 
Ireland  without  a  shilling,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  apostolic  mission  of  a  few 
years,  had  amassed  about  2  or  300,0001, 
I^Hear] !  The  amount  was  very  large,  but 
It  was  notorious  at  the  time.  The  amount 
of  the  money  income  of  tbe  bishops  waa 
no  just  criterion  of  the  real  value  of  the 
church  property  of  each  see ;  as  all  such 
property  was  let  at  nominal  rents,  made 
up,  as  already  stated,  by  fines  paid  f<M 
renewals.  He  would  state  an  example 
and  his  authority  was  Mr*  Wakefield,  that 
the  property  at  present  belonging  to  the' 
primate  of  Ireland,  asarchbidnop  of  At^ 
magbtif  it  were  now  let  out  as  other  l8nd». 
were,  would  nett  150,000/.  perannum^^Che: 
income  of  a  German  sovereign  prioce»  or* 
nither,r  as  an  hon.  friend  behind'  him 
suggestedy  of  several  Oennan  wofwtr&fgtt 
priQces.    Sufily  it  mm  inaoiaiihny  imtfa* 
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mny   professions  of  economy,   that  such 
large  portions  of  public  aioney  should 
be  devoted  to  the  ukc  of  any  one  bishop 
whaterer  his  duties  might  be.     He  did 
think  that  an  inquiry,  at  least,  should  be 
instituted,    to    ascertain    whether     that 
statement  was  correct   or  not,    without 
pledging  the  House  to  the  adoption  of 
•any  specific  measure  ultimately ;   and  he 
-would  therefore  state  to  the  House  some 
additional  reasons,  why  he  would  move 
for  a  committee.    In  the  year  1806,  when 
the  duke  of  Bedford  went  over  to  Ireland, 
be  directed  returns  to  be  made  by  all  the 
Irish  bishops,  of  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ferent livings  within  their  dioceses,  and 
of  their  respective  values.     A  very  large 
volume  was  returned  ;    but  it  was  found 
to   be  in  its  contents  so  defective,  that 
little  or  no  use  could   be  made  of  it. 
Indeed,    there  were    scarcely  any    data 
furnished  by  it,  upon  which   it  would 
have  been  possible  forany  specific  measure 
to  have  proceeded.     Several  years  after- 
wards, government  directed  similar  re- 
turns to  be  made.     These  returns  were 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Hou?e  in  1820. 
They  contained  a  variety  of  particulars ; 
but  they  stopped  short  at  man^  of  the 
most  important  points  upon  which  they 
were  directed  to  report.     They  no  where 
stated  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  know, 
the  exact  revenue  of  the  bishops;    nor 
what  amount  their  property,  and  that  of 
the  deans  and  chapters,  produced.     In- 
deed, the  whole  returns  were  so    verv 
defective,  that  out  of  the  1,289  benefices, 
it  appeared  from  his  abstract  of  them, 
that  only  400  were  transmitted,  tolerably 
complete,  and  800  were  very  deficient.     It 
was,   therefore,  impossible  to  trust  any 
longer  to  the  statements  of  the  clergy 
solely.    Another  reason  upon  which  he 
was  anxious  to  press  for  the  committee 
was  founded  on  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  5, 
1810,  written  by  the  primate  to  the  lord 
lies  tenant,  and  prefixed  to  the  volume  of 
returns,  in  which  he  noticed  the  lament- 
able decay  into  which  the  churches  'had 
fallen,    although    on    inquiry  it    would 
be  seen,  that  there  were  ample  funds  for 
sustaining  them.      It  also  stated    their 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
the  state  in  which  they  now  were.      It 
set  forth,  ''that  certain  parishes  having 
been  united,  the  difficulty  of  disuniting 
them  every  day  increased  ;   that  some  of 
the  glebes  were  possessed,  and  the  rates 
and  revenues  received  by  laymen  ;   that, 

indeed,  the  state  of  the  churches  and 
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clergy  of  Ireland  was  but  little  known  to 
the  tmpire,  and  had  been  strangely  mis* 
represented.**  If  this  wus  the  fuct,  that 
the  state  of  the  Irish  church  had  been 
strangely  misrepresented,  what  better 
course  could  there  be  than  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire,  and  clear  away  that 
misrepresentation  ?  [Hear  !]•  In  truth, 
after  these  statements  of  the  archUshop 
of  Armagh,  it  wus  impossible  for  that 
House,  consistently  with  its  duty,  to  re- 
fuse going  into  an  inquiry  upon  them. 

He  now    came    to  another   important 
point ;  but  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
the    changes    he    should  propose.       He 
might    shortly  state  what  the   arrange- 
ments were  that  he  thought  the  intervKts 
of  the  country  would  require.    He  would 
propose,  that  no  more  Irish  bishops  should 
be  appointed  to  the  sees,  as  they  became 
vacant,  until  the  present  number  should 
be  reduced  to  one  archbishop  and  fbor 
bishops ;    and  the  reason  why  lie  adected 
that  number  was,  that  at  the  Union,  his 
majesty's  government  thought  that  fear 
bishops  were  sufficient,   for  the  represeo- 
tation  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  this   was   surely  a 
fair  criterion  for  him  to  proceed  by.    He 
thought   that  one  archbishop    and  fear 
bishops  would  be  Hmply  sufficient  to* ds 
all  the  duty.     The  whole  five  together 
would  have  the  care  of  aboat  500,000 
souls  ;    a  proportion  of  100,000  to  eaeh 
of  them.     And  this  proportion  was  by  as 
means  so  great  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe    fell  to    the   share  of    prelatif. 
Spain,  perhaps,  might  be  an  exceptioo ; 
but  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent  it 
would  be  admitted,  that  one  bishop  wss 
able  to  take  charge  of  a  flock  of  100,00(1 

The  next  subject  that  he  should  ad  vert  to, 
involved  that  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  imoiedistc 
object  of  his  proposition.  As  it  appealed, 
from  the.  best  information  he  lud  been 
able  to  obtain,  that  the  Irish  deans  and 
chapters  had  no  duty  whatever  to  perform, 
the  whole  of  them  ought,  in  accordance 
with  his  plan,  to  be  allowed  to.  die  off 
[A  laugh].  In  the  event  of  the  Hoose 
granting  the  committee,  it  would  be  their 
duty,  after  proof  of  the  assertions  he  hsd 
made,  and  in  adherence  to  those  pra- 
fessions  which  parliament  had  made,  of 
rigid  economy,  to  re(}uest,  that  his 
majesty  would  not  permit  any  vacancies 
to  be  filled  up  for  any  one  of  these. 
deaneries  and  cnapters  as  the  present  in« 
cumbenU  might  die  off.    At  present,  the 
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incooMs  of  tbe  benefices  in  Ireland 
were  ftrj  different,  and  he  knew  a  dif- 
ficulty presented  itself  with  respect  to 
their  equalisation.  Bat  that  difficulty 
was  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appeared  to 
be.  The  patronage  was  a  vested  right; 
but  perhaps  a  better  understanding  of 
the  state  of  that  patronage  might  con- 
siderably diminish  the  difficulty.  The 
bon.  member  then  read  a  statement  of 
the  patronage  of  Ireland,  taken  from  Dr. 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  1792»  as  the  most 
correct  one  before  the  public,  as  follows  : 

In  the  gift  of  the  bishops 1,391 

Do.  of  the  crown « •  •  •    293 

Total  in  the  gift  of  the   crown 

and  bishops 1,664 

In  lay  hands 367 

In  University  •• •••••    21 

Impropriate  and  vacant,  and 
without    churches  or  Incum'* 

bents ^ 95 

The  total  number  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  by  that  state- 
ment are 2,244 

And  the  total  number  of  be- 
nefices in  1818  are  stated  at  1,289 
By  this  statement  it  appeared  that,  in 
point  of  faet^  the  crown  had  the  patron- 
age of  1,684  parishes  [A  laugh].  He 
contended  that  the  case  was  Virtaally  so, 
for  if  the  crown  did  not  appoint  the 
bishops,  the  bishops  could  not  make  the 
nomination^  and  the  crown  would  of 
course  have  to  appoint ;  so  that  the  pa- 
tronage was  really  vested  in  the  crown, 
which  materially  lessened  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  equalisation  of  benefices  by 
parliament. — As  to  any  objections  which 
mi^t  be  taken  to  this  part  of  his  pro- 
position, he  concluded  that  these  abuses 
itt  the  church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
remedied,  in  any  way  that  the  interests 
of  the  community  and  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion required ;  but  he  begged  it  might 
be  distinctly  understood,  tlwt  the  present 
incumbents  were  not  to  sufier  the  loss 
of  one  farthing  by  the  change.  An 
immediate  change  might  be  made,  and 
the  rishts  of  the  incumbents  might  be 
•ecuHM,  either  through  the  appointment 
ef  commissioners,  or  of  juries  properly 
selected,  to  try  the  question  of  their 
respective  interests,  and  their  relative 
Talue. 

He  now  came  to  Ae  important  question 
<»f  the  tithes ;  but  he  should  be  rather 
abusing  the  patience  and  indulgence  of 
tbe  House,  if  he  attempted  to  lay  before 
ihrntif  -ill  any  detail,  the  ibeses  which 
VOL.  VIII. 
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existed  in  respect  of  tithes.  He  thought, 
as  the  subject  was  to  be  brought  forward 
in  a  few  days  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
the  House,  by  common  consent,  would 
excuse  him  from  stating  any  other  facto, 
of  which  he  had  an  ample  store,  con-* 
nected  with  this  subject.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  turn  their  atten-* 
tion  to  this  subject,  without  being 
orerwhelmed  with  evidence  on  a  matter 
so  full  of  complicated  evils  as  this  was. 
He  should,  however,  state,  that  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  to  which  his  resolu- 
tions would  go,  was  not  that  sort  of  com-* 
mutation  under  which  the  individual  who 
had  little  or  no  duty  to  perform  would 
receive  for  such  performance,  as  hereto- 
fore, 1,000/.,  2,000/.,  or  8,00fi/.  a  year. 
But  although  he  wished  that  the  present 
actaal  incumbents  should  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  tithes,  during  thtir  lives, 
he  wished  that  their  successors  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  duty  each  would 
nave  to  perform.  He  would  propose, 
that  the  income  from  the  property  of 
the  bishops,  the  deans,  and  chapters, 
should  form  a  fund  at  the  direction 
of  parliament,  from  which  the  clergy 
should  k>e  paid  according  to  the  du- 
ties they  performed.  That  the  payers 
of  tithes  should  have  the  privilege  of 
commuting  their  tithes  at  12  or  13  years 
purchase,  instead  of  25  years  value ;  and 
that  all  such  sums  should  go  to  the  clerical 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  A 
boon  would  thus  be  given  to  the  land 
owners,  and  the  fund  would  be  ample  for 
the  maintenance  of  tbe  church.— To 
those  who  were  lay  impropriators,  what- 
ever was  the  value  of  their  tithes,  should 
l>e  as  fully  made  up  to  them  as  if  they 
were  sold  in  the  public  market,  or  treated 
for  by  private  contract.  He  would  wish 
them,  in  short,  to  stand  in  as  good  a 
situation  as  they  now  were ;  by  navin^ 
their  interests  so  taken  care  of,  that  they 
should  lose  nothing.  1  f  no  actual  interest 
were  infringed  upon,  what  injustice  could 
be  done?  If  an  ample  property  c6uld 
be  realized  to  the  church  to  defrav  the 
expenses  of  ita  establishment,  why  should 
there  be  any  severe  pressure  upon  the 
landed  interest  ?  The  principle  which  he 
advocated  was  not  novel  :  there  were 
instances  on  record,  and  he  should  allude 
to  one  of  them  now,  to  show  its  practi- 
cability; but  it  was  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  details.^  In  Tuscany,  the  grand 
duke,  on  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  ap- 
propriated the  income  of  that  order  to 
2  C 
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form  a  fuud  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy. 
As  the  incumbents  of  benefices  died*  the 
land  owners  were  allowed  to  commute  the 
tithes  payable  to  the  clergymen  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  purchase,  paid 
to  the  general  fund ;  and  every  new  in- 
cumbent was  paid  a  salary  from  the  fund, 
instead  of  the  tithes  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  received*  In  that  manner  the 
tithes  had  been  altogether  abolished  in 
Tuscany  :  and  with  so  large  a  property 
belongring  to  the  bishops,  the  deans,  and 
chapters  in  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  H.)  saw 
little  difficulty  in  following  the  same 
course. 

Although  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  tithes  in  Ireland  were  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  he  regretted 
to  say,  that  objections  had  been  made, 
and  opposition  set  on  foot,  in  a  quarter  he 
did  not  expect,  to  any  alterations  whatever 
being  made  in  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  tithe  system.  Several  of  the  clergy 
had  openly  professed  their  resistance  in- 
dividually to  any  arrangement  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  some 
other  church  dignitaries,  had  called  toge- 
ther the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  any  alteration,  pre- 
sent or  future,  in  the  system.  Now,  be 
would  say,  that  whatever  their  feelings 
might  be  with  respect  to  themselves,  they 
had  no  right  to  trouble  themselves  for 
their  successors.  [  Hear,  hear !  from 
the  Ministerial  side].  He  would  repeat, 
they  had  no  right  to  object  to  any  altera- 
tion the  legislature  might  deem  it  wise  to 
make  in  the  situation  of  those  who  were 
to  succeed  them.  What  would  the  House 
think  of  the  officers  of  a  battalion  assem- 
bling together  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
lu  opposition  to  any  measure  which  might 
be  proposed  for  the  future  regulation  of 
the  pay  of  those  who  were  to  come  after 
them  in  the  service  f  Would  not  such 
conduct  be  justly  considered  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous interference  in  things  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  ?  No  one  would 
maintain,  that  such  a  proceeding  should 
be  tolerated ;  and  he  contended,  that  the 
officers  would  be  just  as  well  grounded 
in  such  an  interference  as  the  clergy  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  was  the  un- 
doubted right  of  every  British  subject  to 
petition,  if  they  considered  their  rights 
affected  ;  but  he  hoped  any  petition  from 
the  clergy  against  legislating  for  their 
successors,  would  not  nave  much  weight 
with  that  House.  But  it  was  urged  by 
fcomeof  the  clergy,  <*  Will  you  degrade 
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us  by  giving  us  pay  in  exchange  for  our 
landed  nicome  ?  Will  you  make  us  mere 
dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  State  ?** 
He  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  when  he 
heard  the  clergy  talk  of  independeiice. 
The  clergy,  who,  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, had  been  amongst  the  moat  slavish 
supporters  of  power,  had  now  the  astar- 
ance  to  talk  of  independence.  They  had» 
indeed,  assurance,  along  with  many  other 
good  things,  and,  like  others,  their  asaur- 
anceoften  carried  them  through*  Theright 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  might  laugh; 
but  they  would  see  how  far  hit  assurance 
would  carry  himby-and-by[Hear,  bearl]. 
It  was  scarcely  bearable  to  fi od  such 
opposition  coming  from  men  who  ought' 
to  have  different  feelings— to  find  the 
clergy  rising  almost  in  u  body,  the  ma* 
ment  mention  was  made  of  refonning 
the  abuses  of  the  church.  It  was  oot, 
he  repeated,  to  be  borne,  to  hmr  them 
talk  of  being  degraded  by  the  idea  of 
receiving  pay— of  having  their  incomes 
regulated  by  parliament — of  huTing  them 
subjected  to  a  regular  pay  as  a  remuuen- 
tion,  from  which  we  did  not  exempt  our 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  our  judges^-* 
nay,  even  majesty  itself.  Was  it  not  well 
known,  that  his  majesty  had  surreodered 
his  territorial  income  to  the  control  sf 
parliament,  and  received  instead,  such 
pay,  nnder  the  title  of  civil  list,  as  vis 
considered  suitable  to  the  sup|x>rt  of  hb 
royal  dignity  ?  and  were  they  to  liilCB 
there  to  the  assertion,  that  the  clertf 
would  be  degraded  by  that  which  roya^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  ?  If  the  qaes- 
tion  was  to  be  rejected,  let  the  Howe 
have  some  argument  advanced ;  but  let 
it  not  be  put  aside  by  such  absurdities  ss 
this.  If  it  were  urged,  that  commuting 
church  property  for  a  money  payment 
would  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  inde» 
pendence,  his  answer  was,  that  he  was 
quite  satisfied  to  take  his  choice ;  for  soie 
he  was,  that  they  could  not  becooie  more 
subservient  than  they  were,  or  than  they 
had  been  for  a  considerable  period  6f  time* 
But,  while  he  was  anxious  to  do  away 
with  large  church  livings,  he  wished  to 
continue  an  efficient  clergy,  who  would 
perform  tlie  sacred  functions  of  their 
office  with  respectability  to  themselfes, 
and  with  benefit  to  the  commuDity ;  in 
short,  in  a  manner  to  promote  religion, 
morality,  and  Christian  knowledge.  lit 
did  not  wish  to  see  them  princes  of  the 
land,  and  acting  as  a  body  independent 
of  the    state.    He  contended,  that  the 
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church  formed  a  part  of  the  state,  as  the 
army  and  nary  did,  aud  ought  to  be  io 
every  instance  subject  to  such  regulations 
and  improvements  as  should,  from  time 
to  time,  be  deemed  necessary. 

He  thought  he  had  now  gone  over  all 
the  points  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House ;  he  had  endea- 
voured to  show  what  the  church  was ;  he 
had  explained  the  present  establishment 
of  the  church ;  he  had  pointed  out  the 
income  allotted  to  its  support,  and  the 
duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  receivers 
of  that  income;  and  if  he  had  shown,  as 
he  trusted  he  had,  that  that  income  was 
too  large — that  the  duties  were  not  ade* 
quately  perfornf^— that  some  of  the 
clergy  were  elevated  far  above  their 
sphere,  whilst  others  were  much  under- 
paid ;  he  hoped  he  had  made  out  a  case 
on  which  he  was  fully  warranted  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House.  If  the  church 
was  to  be  supported  according  to  the 
principles  of  our  religion,  they  ought  to 
look  back  to  the  conduct  of  its  divine 
founder.  Let  not  its  higher  dignitaries 
live  in  luxury  and  dissipation,  while  its 
most  worthy  and  deserving  clergymen, 
the  working  clergy,  as  they  were  called, 
lived  in  situations  unworthy  of  them. 
He  trusted  he  had  showu  that  the  greatest 
abuses  existed  in  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland — that  from  non-residence,  and 
other  causes,  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  its  ministers  were  often  neglected 
— that  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church 
did  not  discharge  their  duties  as  they 
ooeht— and  that  the  manner  of  collecting 
tithes  in  Ireland  was  an  evil  which  ought 
to  have  been  corrected  long  ago.  If  the 
House  had  attended  to  his  remarks,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
-who  had  asserted,  that  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  it  was 
pretty  evident,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
amendment  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
bishops  themselves.  As  little  did  he 
think  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
He,  therefore,  would  submit  what  he 
thought  would  be  most  effectual  as  a  pre- 
liminary step ;  namely,  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee.  He  should  there- 
fore move, 

1.  "  That  the  prO(>erty  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
the  bifcihops,  the  deans,  andF  chapters  of 
Ireland,  is  public  property,  under  the 
control  and  at  the  dispotal  of  the  legisla- 
ture>  for  the  aopport  of-fdigkm»  and  for 
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such  Qther  purposes  as  parliament  in  it» 
wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity ;  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
rights  of,  every  person  now  enjoying  any 
part  of  that  property. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire 
whether  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment of  Ireland  be  not  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  services  to  be  performed, 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  persons 
employed  and  the  incomes  they  receive ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  a  reduction  of  the 
same  should  not  take  place,  with  due  re- 
gard to  all  existing  interests.    * 

3.  **  That  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  Ireland  would  be  promoted  by  a  com- 
mutHtion  of  all  tithes,  on  such  principles 
as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equita- 
ble to  the  present  possessors,  whether  lay 
or  clerical. 

4.  *<  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  in  what  way  the  ob- 
jects stated  in  these  resolutions  can  be 
best  carried  into  effect.'* 

In  submitting  these  resolutions,  he 
begged  to  assure  the  House,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  throw  any  personal 
imputation  upon  any  individual  connected 
with  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gouibum  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
state,  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  most  decided  negative  to  the 
hon.  member's  resolutions.  That  was 
not  the  first  time  he  heard  opinions 
broached  in  that  House,  similar  to  those 
now  advocated  by  the  hon.  member ;  but, 
wherever  he  met  them,  whether  supported 
by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  or  by 
that  lenethened  and  minute  detail,  for 
which  the  hoii.  gentleman  was  distin- 
guished, he  should  always  be  ready  to 
oppose  to  them  the  best  resistance  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  make.  If,  on  this 
occasion,  he  felt  any  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  hon.  member,  it  arose,  not  from 
the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  not  from  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  to  which  he  had 
to  reply,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
straining his  indignation  at  witnessing  the 
attempts  now  made  to  overthrow  the 
foundation  of  all  property,  and  to  malign 
the  established  church,  to  which  we  were 
attached,  not  merely  from  habit  and  edu- 
cation, but  from  a  practical  experience  of 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  we  derived 
from  it.  He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  commence  his  argument  by  adverting 
to  that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  con- 
cluded^  and  (8  express  his  astonishment 
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at  finding  that  the  hoii.  member,  while 
he  expresbed   his  wish    to   maintain  tlie 
clerf>y  in  a  manner  which  would  at  once 
.  render  them  useful,  and  obtain  for  them 
the  respect  of  society,  should  have  allow- 
ed himself  to  deal  out  against  that  body 
BO  much   of  obloquy  and   abuse.    The 
hon.  member,  while  he  stated  that  he  was 
anxious  to  place  the  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try upon  a  respectable  footing,  not  only 
desired  the    House  to   deprive  them  of 
their  property,  but  wished  to  place  them 
under  the  ban  of  society— to  place  them 
ill  a  situation  which  would  preclude  tliem 
from   expressing  to    parliament,   in  the 
form  of  petition*    either  their  wants  or 
their  wishes.     The  archbishop  of  Tuam 
was  held  up  to  censure,  for  havine  called 
a  meeting  of  his  clergy  on  the  subject  of 
their  temporal  interests,  and  for  the  pur<- 
pose   of  defending  that  property  wnich 
had  been  originally  given  for  the  support 
of  the  church,  and  to  which  it  had  as 
good  a    claim  as   any  individual  could 
have  to  his  own  estate.     The  archbishop 
had,  it  seemed,  the   audacity  to  call  a 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  pe^ 
litiou  before  the  legislature*     This,  then, 
was  the  hon.  menober's   toleration — this 
was  the  kind  of  justice  which  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  extend  towards  the  clergy — and 
from  this  the  House  might  judge  of  the 
great  liberality  of  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  church  establishment  [Hear,  hear!] 
What  would  the  hon.  member  or  his  friends 
say  to  him,  or  the  gentlemen  near  him,  if, 
where  the  private  property  of  an  individual 
was  concerned  in  the  remotest  degree,  he 
or  they  should  get  up  and  say,  that  the 
party  about  to  suffer  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  interfere  by  petition,  or  otherwise 
apply  to  the  House  for  protection?    If 
such  a  line  of  conduct  was  likely  to  make 
strong  impressions,  what  must  be  his  feel- 
ings, what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  gentlemen  near  him,  when  they  heard 
it  publicly  stated,  that  the  clergy  of  that 
country  had  no  right  to  petition  against 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  they  con- 
sidered obnoxious  to  their  interests  r 

The  hon.  member  had  endeavoured  to 
support  his  argument  by  stating,  that  the 
king  had  been  induced  to  change  his 
territorial  property  for  a  money  pro- 
vision. But,  did  the  hon.  gentleman 
recollect,  that  the  agreement  with  the 
king  was  made  with  bis  own  consent,  and 
was  to  last  only  for  the  life  of  the  sove- 
reign ?  Would  the  hon.  member  attempt 
to  maintain,  that  the  contract  made  with 
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the  king  as  to  the  crown  lauda— «  god< 
tract  made  in  the  fairest,  the  moat  open, 
and  the  most  honourable  way,  and  with  t 
strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  crown- 
was  a  ground  for  the  forcible  apoliation  of 
the  clergy — a  ground  for  changing  one 
species  of  property  for  another  ?  Tlie  bom 
member  had   broadly  stated,    that    the 
clergy  were  dependent  upon   and  tab- 
servient  to  the  crown.     He  (Bf  r*  6«)  «u 
aware  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  the 
fashion   to  create  a  feeling  of  hostility 
against  the  clergy,  as  a  means  of  ioTadiiig 
the    other    establishments  of    the  atatc. 
Whatever  a ff'ected  the  church,  mustafied 
the  state :   they  were,  by  reason  at  well 
as  by  law,  united ;    they  could  not  be 
separated  without  imminent  peril  to  both; 
but  he  begged  to  observe,  thkt  the  chnrdi 
was  not  deiiendent  upon   the  itate   ia 
the  way  which  the  hon.  member  repre* 
sented.    If  he  would  look  into  histMy,  be 
would  be  better  able  to  appreriatethe  he* 
nefits  which  the  state  had  derived  from 
the  clergy ;   he  would  find  that  the  lihcr» 
ties  of  tne  country  had,  at  more  than  one 
period,  been  preserved  by  the  inttmiacat 
tality  of  the  church ;   that  it  had  noie 
than  once  opposed  barriers  to  the  attKki 
made  upon  the  privileges  of  the  pcaple. 
In  the  frequent  struggles  for  power  wludi 
had    taken   place  in  this    GOUDtry»  tbe 
church  had  stood  between  the  cootcndioff 
parties,  the  ministers  of  peaccy  and  M 
preserved  the  due  balance  betweeathiak 
A  reference  to  history  would  alaa  sWv 
the  hon.  gentleman  why  hia  present  pio« 
positions  were  natural  subjects  of.atens 
to  those  who  loved  the  constitution  of  &e 
country.  The  course  which  be  was  foUov« 
ing  was  that  pursued  by  other  refofmen 
in  earlier  periods  of  our  history.    Let  the 
House  remember  what  had  maiiEei  tht 
commencement  of  that  revolnlioii  wbidi 
did  not  end  until  the  blood  of  the  sotc^ 
rei^u  had  been  shed.    It  began  fay  an  in- 
vasion, on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Gosi-* 
mons,  of  the   property  of  ths  ehurch : 
first,  the  tithes  were  attacked ;  nasi,  the 
dignity  of  the  higher  orders  of  At  clergy; 
and  the  spirit  of  revolution,  thus  caateiL 
was  not  appeased  until  it  had  dcatroyed 
almost  all  order  in  the  country.     If  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  turn  to  the  pra* 
ceedings  of  parliament  in  the  early  psit 
of  that  revolution,  he  would  find  this  re- 
solution : — ^  Whereas  the  gQierDinent  of 
the  church  of  England  by  anhhishopsb 
bishops,  their  chancellon  and  commii* 
earies,  deans,  and  doaiis  lod  chnptoik 
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archdeacoDSy  and  other  ectclesiasttcal  offi* 
cera»  bath  been  foand  by  long  experience 
a  great  impediment  to  the  perfect  re* 
formation  and  growth  of  rebgion,  and 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  govern* 
ment  of  this  kingdom-^resolved,  that  the 
same  be  taken  away»*'  The  House,  fol- 
lowing up  this  principle,  came,  in  a  short 
time  after,  to  this  resolution — **  That  the 
lands,  fines,  rents,  and  profits  of  all  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  deans  and  chap- 
ters, and  vicars  choral,  be  forfeited  to 
the  state  " — the  same  principle  which  the 
position  of  the  hon.  member  embraced ; 
and,  following  up  that  principle^  the 
House  further  resoUed,  *^  That  a  certain 
4um  be  issued  to  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  supports 
ing  a  sufiicient  number  of  preaching  mi- 
nisters, and  for  the  due  support  of  the 
church.''  There  was  nothing  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  forcible  spoliation  which  the 
Commons  agreed  to  in  that  day,  that  was 
not,  in  effect,  embraced  by  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  now  before  the 
House.  First  came  the  deprivation  of  all 
Xihurch  property  ;  then  came  that  which  I 
the  hon.  member  called  just — that  the 
preaching  ministers  should  have  what  was 
x:onsidered  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  the  support  of  the  church— [Hear, 
bear!  from  Mr,  Hume«]  The  hon. 
member  might  call  this  justice,  if  he 
pleased  ;  but  there  was  no  kin<)  of  forcible 
•poliation  to  which  the  same  epithet 
might  not  be  applied*  But,  let  the  hon. 
member  mark  what  was  this  *' just "  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy.  lu  six  months  after 
the  passine  of  the  resolutions  he  had  no- 
ticed, anoUier  was  agreed  to,  by  which  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &e.  were  de- 
prived of  their  temporal  estates,  of  all 
their  freehold  lands,  which  were  declared 
£:>rfeited  during  their  lives«-not  much 
beyond  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member. 
And»  to  show  the  equitable  principle  of 
remuneratiou  upon  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  liberal  reforming  spirit 
4>f  that  day,  acted,  he  would  read  one 
more  resolnlioo  to  which  it  had  come :— • 
*'  Resolved,  that  the  archbishop  of  York 
bave  lOOi.  a^year  for  his  life."-^[Crie8  of 
Hear,  hear !] 

He  did  not  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
House  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  smile.  He  quoted  them  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  revolu- 
tioo,  which  in  its  progrcsa  was  marked 
«itk  the  tamt  fli^riH  vMatioiia  of  cmy 
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moral  principle,  had  commenced  by  the 
spolia^on  of  church  property.  But  the 
hon.  member  added,  that  a  measure  ana* 
lagous  to  that  which  he  had  proposed  had 
been  adopted  by  Leopold  of  Tuscany. 
He  (Mr.  G.)  did  not  profess  to  be  suffi- 
ciently If  ell  acquainted  with  all  the  afiairs 
of  that  very  important  state  to  give  any 
opinions  as  to  thdr  policy ;  bat  ne  would 
say,  that  he  never  should  be  induced  to 
depart  from  the  prindples  of  honeatyt 
justice,  andmorality»  by  the  example  of 
any  foreign  sovereign.  He  had  been 
taught  from  his  earliest  youth,  that  if  any 
thing  distinguished  England  from  other 
countries,  it  was  her  undeviating  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  honour,  morality, 
and  justice;  nor  could  any  desire  of  imi- 
tating a  foreign  state  induce  him  to 
sacrihce  this  proud  distinction.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  appealed  to  the  landed 
interest,  for  whose  benefit,  he  added,  this 
would  prove.  He  (Mr.  G.)  would  not  in- 
sult the  landed  interest  by  supposing  that 
they  would,  by  any  plea  of  belf-interest, 
be  reconciled  to  such  a  spoliation.  They 
must  feel  that  it  could  not  be  for  the  real 
interest  of  any  man  to  rob  one  portion 
of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
benefitting  another.  Such  a  principle 
destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  morality : 
it  confounded  vice  and  virtue;  it  pro- 
fessed 'to  encourage  charity^  while  it  in 
reality  recommended  robbery.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  concerns  of  the  church,  such 
an  argument  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  clergy  would  not  be  surprised,  nor 
would  they  be  disposed  to  complain,  if 
they  were  now  attacked  by  the  same  line 
of  argument,  by  which  the  divine  Founder 
of  our  religion  had  been  himself  assailed. 
Why,  it  was  asked,  in  the  hypocritical 
cant  of  the  day  (not  much  unlike  the 
hypocritical  cant  of  the  present),  *' why  was 
not  this  precious  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?*' 
Not  (as  we  are  informed  on  the  most  un- 
doubted authority),  that  **  they  cared  for 
the  poor,"  but  that  they  were  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  base  passions  of 
the  people,  and  thus,  by  a  hy|)ocritical 
pretext,  to  deprive  the  divine  Founder  of 
onr  religion,  not  of  a  decent  maintenance, 
not  of  necessary  subsistence,  but  of  an 
expensive  acknowledgment  of  his  dignity 

and  splendor. 

The  hon.  member  had  gone  so  much 
into  detail,  that  it  was  not  posaiblefor 
him  (Mr.  G.)  to  faUow  through  all  the 
brancbes  of  the  adklrati.    U  «oiild  not 
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be  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  say 
exactly  what  was  tlie  amount  of  this 
bisl)op*8  revenue,  or  what  wealth  another 
might  have  unduly  amassed.  He  ho)>cd 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  they  would  not  take 
every  statement  of  the  hon.  member  to  l>e 
correct,  because  he  was  not  just  then 
enabled  to  give  it  a  contradiction  ^Hear, 
hear !].  The  hon.  member  and  he  differed 
very  widely  in  the  principle  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  maintain;  and,  here  he 
thought  was  the  great  error  of  all  who 
argued  as  the  hon.  member  had  done. 
It  WAS  assumed  by  all  such,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  of  any  layman ;  and 
that  the  right  to  one  should  be  argued  as 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  other. 
Now,  he  held  the  right  to  be  the  same  as 
to  possession,  but  not  to  alienation.  He 
maintained,  that  the  lands  allotted  for 
the  support  of  the  church,  were  as  strictly 
the  property  of  the  church,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  any  individual  could  he  said  to 
belong  to  that  individual.  He  spoke  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  could  contradict 
him,  if  he  took  a  wrong  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  this  point.  The  property  of  the 
church  was,  no  doubt,  sunject  to  the 
performance  of  certain  duties;  but,  as 
long  as  those  duties  were  performed,  the 
House  had  no  more  power  over  that  pro- 
perty than  they  had  over  the  property  of 
any  individual  in  the  country.  He  would 
go  further,  and  assert,  that,  even  in  (*ase 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  the  property,  though  the  indi- 
Tidnal  might  lose  his  right  over  it,  still 
the  loss  could  not  be  extended  to  his 
successors.  If  some  members  of  the 
church  did  not  come  up  to  that  perfection 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  their  duties,  would  it  be  contended, 
that  the  property  should  be  for  ever  lost 
by  his  omission  ?  He  maintained,  that  it 
ought  not;  for  it  was  not  the  property  of 
the  individual.  It  was  the  property  of 
the  great  body,  attached  to  tne  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties,  which  were  intend- 
ed to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
And  was  it  to  be  argued,  that  by  the 
neglect  of  one  possessor,  who  omitted  to 
perform  his  duty,  the  people  were  to  be 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  means  of  remu- 
nerating one  who  might  more  effectually 
discharge  his  sacred  trust  ?  Because  one 
delinquent  existed  in  the  cburch,  was  it 
to  be  stripped  for  ever  of  the  means  of 
rewarding  a  worthy  and  eflScient  dergy- 
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man  ?  Yet  such  wa<(  the  doctrine  of  the 
modem  reform  which  the  House  had 
heard  so  eagerly  put  forword  that  night. 
Why,  he  would  again  ask,  should  the 
property  of  the  church  be  looked  upoQ  ia 
a  dtflerent  light  from  any  other  property 
appropriated  for  the  public  benefit? 
Suppose  the  hon.  member  were  to  hufe 
an  estate  left  to  him  upon  the  condition 
of  maintaining  an  hospital,  and  that  he 
had  failed  to  fultil  that  condition,  would 
it  not  be  unfair  upon  the  part  of  any  aet 
of  persons  to  turn  round  and  say,  that  the 
property  should  l>e  so  disposed  of  as  never 
to  be  applied  to  the  hupport  of  an  hospi- 
tal in  future  }  Suppose  a  large  tract  of 
land  were  left  for  the  endowment  of  an 
hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  surroundin;|f 
neighbourhood,  would  the  raisapplicatiou 
of  the  funds,  in  one  instance,  or  the  neg* 
lect  of  duty  by  those  who  received  a  great 
portion  of  them,  be  a  ground  for  with- 
drawing from  the  people  the  benefit  of 
the  hospital  in  all  future  timet?  He 
presumed  not.  Why,  then,  ahouM  the 
argument  apply  to  church  property  only  ? 
Yet,  such  was  the  reasoning  upon  which 
the  House  was  called  u|)on  to  suuctioa 
the  spoliation  now  proposed. 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  said»  he  would 
give  the  minister  of  the  church  a  liberal 
remuneration.     Upon    this    there    aroiS 
another  point  on  which  he  widely  diffeied 
from    him.     He  was   not  bound   to  pay 
any  idle  veneration  ;  but  he  woold  respect 
and   venerate  wurtli,  learning,  and  pMCy 
where  he  found  it  exist.     It  was  the  pride 
of  the  church  of  this  country,  that  it  hid 
sent  forth  a  greater  number  of  learned  men 
than  the  church  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world :  and,  upon  that  gTOund  nlooe^ 
he  should  think  it  unwise  to  meddle  with 
a  system  which  had  raised  the  church  to 
so  high  a  point  in  the  respect  and  admha- 
tion  of  the  world.     Unless  due  enooo- 
ragement  were  held   out  to  thoee  who 
entered  into  that  church,  it  could  not  be 
expected,  that  there  would  be  the  tame 
influx  of  virtue  and  learning  into  it,  in 
the  days  that  were  to  come,  that  there 
had  been  in  the  days  that  were  past.    B^ 
sides,  when  he  compared  the  church  of 
England  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
anof  the  distinguished  characters  produced 
by  the  one,  with  the  distinguished  cha« 
racters  produced  by  the  other,  he  saw  no 
reason   (and  he  said  this  without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  the  church  of  Scotland) , 
to  change  the  system  of  the  chnrch  go- 
vernment of  England  for  the  eytteoi  of 
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church  goveroment  that  prevailed  in 
Scotland.  These  observatioDs,  he  well 
knew,  applied  to  all  members  of  the 
church  of  England  in  general ;  and  did 
not  belong  to  the  church  of  Ireland  in 
particular.  His  reason  for  making  his 
observations  of  this  general  nature  was^ 
that  he  saw  no  argument  which  applied 
to  the  subversion  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
und  the  diminution  of  its  dignity,  that 
did  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
subversion  of  the  church  of  England. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  member  himself  had  not 
hesitated  to  declare,  that,  in  his  view  of 
the  question,  the  church  of  England  was 
not  a  whit  more  pure  than  the  church  of 
Ireland;  and  he  (Mr.  6.)  had  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  of  arguing  the  question 
on  the  broad  principle,  in  order  to  render 
the  views  of  the  hon.  member  more  clear 
and  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.  If  the  House  wished  that  the 
church  of  England  should  be  reformed, 
in  the  manner  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  proposed,  they  would  of  course 
vote  in  favour  of  his  resolutions;  but  if 
they  did  not  think  that  it  stood  in  need  of 
any  such  sweeping  charges,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  reject,  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, the  extraordinary  proposal  which  had 
that  evening  been  submitted  to  their  con« 
sideration« 

The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
made,  however,  some  observations  upon 
the  church  of  Ireland,  which  he  thought 
it  neceisary  to  notice,  though  he  did  not 
intend  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  them. 
And  here  he  must  remark,  that  after  dif- 
fering so  widely  from  the  hon.  member 
en  so  many  points,  he  was  glad  to  find  at 
last  one  point  on  which  he  could  agree 
wi;h  him.  The  hon.  member  had  lament- 
ed the  frequency  of  non-residence  among 
the  clergy  of  Ireland.  That  was  an  evil 
which  he  lamented  as  much  as  the  hon. 
member  poshibly  could  do;  for  he  was 
well  convinced,  that  a  resident  clergy  was 
more  necessary  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
Other  country.  They  were  necessary  on 
this  account — ^tbat  they  afforded  more 
effectual  means  of  introducing  permanent 
tranquillity  into  that  distracted  country, 
than  any  which  the  wit  of  man  had  hither- 
to devised.  As  far  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  governors  of  the  church;  as  far  as 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  could  effect 
any  thing  in  their  respective  dioceses ;  and 
he  might  also  say,  as  far  as  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant had  any  inflaence;  there  was  a  full 
and  perfect  coocurretice  as  to  the  great 
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importance  of  the  residence  of  the  clergy. 
Indeed,  he  could  appeal  to  experience,  to 
show  how  far  they  had  been  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  make  more  of  the  Irish 
clergy  resident  on  their  cures.  To  a 
measure  which,  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  church,  should  compel  the 
clergy  to  reside,  he  should^  not  have  the 
slightest  objection ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  non- 
residence  of  clergymen  in  Ireland  more 
excusable  than  it  would,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  be  in  England.  It 
was  known  to  the  House,  that,  for  some 
years  past,  several  large  sums  had  been 
voted  by  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  repairing  glebe  houses  in 
Ireland.— The  expenditure  of  that  sum, 
as  far  as  it  hud  gone,  had  been  productive 
of  much  good ;  as  in  all  cases  where  glebe 
houses  had  been  built,  the  clergymen  had 
been  compelled  to  reside  :  but  there  were 
many  benefices  in  Ireland  on  which  there 
was  not  merely  no  residence  provided  for 
the  clergyman,  but  no  means  of  even 
procuring  one.  It  was  therefore  unfair  to 
impute,  in  all  cases,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
minister,  and  even  to  that  of  his  majesty's 
government,  the  want  of  that  spiritual  as- 
sistance which  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
expect  from  those  to  whom  their  spiritual 
concerns  were  entrusted. 

With  that  remark,  he  should  leave  this 
part  of  the  question,  and  should  proceed 
to  notice  another  observation  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.    That 
hon.  member  had  said,  that  in  the  church 
of  Ireland  the  preservation  of  patronage 
was    the    only    thing    considered — that 
livings  were   conferred,    and  bishopricks 
bestowed,    with  a  view  to  nothing  else 
than  parliamentary  interest,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  corruption,    and    from    such 
other  motives  as  the  hon.  member  was  in 
the  practice  of  always  imputing  to  his  poli- 
tiod  opponents.     He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  in  the  church  establish- 
ment of  Ireland  persons  allied  to  the  first 
families  in  that  country;  and  connected 
with  individuals  who  possessed  parliamen- 
tary influence;  but,  such  a  circumstance 
was  no  imputation  against  them,  unless 
their  talents  and  conduct  were  such  as  to 
disqualify  them  for  the  situations  which 
they  held,   or  unless  they  neglected  the 
duties  which  they  were  bound  to  perform. 
He   would    ask,    however^    of -the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,    to  look  at  the 
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bench  of  Irish  bishops,  and  to  declare 
"whether  he  could  tind  men  filling  such 
situations  in  any  other  country,  with 
characters  more  pure,  and  with  talents 
more  exalted  ? 

He  had  now  adverted  to  most  of  the 
assertions  which  the  hon.  ^ntleman  had 
advanced  in  thtf  course  of  his  speech ;  and 
he  must  say,  that  by  that  speech  the  hon. 
member  had  removed  from  his  mind,  and 
he  trusted  from  the  mind  of  every  mem- 
ber in  the  House,  all  doubt  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 
The  hon.  memlxr  had  move<l  for  a  com- 
mittee, with  the  usual  parliamentary  pre- 
face to  his  motion — that  all  he  wanted 
was  inquiry.  Nobody,  however,  could 
liave  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  nature  of  that  inquiry,  even  sup- 
posing the  hon.  member  had  not  laid  his 
resolutions  on  their  table.  He  should, 
therefore,  resist  the  hon.  member's  motion 
for  a  committee,  as  he  considered  it  to  be 
hostile  to  every  principle  of  honour, 
honesty,  and  justice— to  be  fatal  to  the 
property  of  the  church— and  to  be,  as  a 
precedent,  pregnant  with  the  utmost  dan- 

fer  to  every  kind  of  property  {jossessed 
y  the  community.  He  must  again  re- 
peat, that  if  gentlemen  were  prepared  to 
sanction  such  an  attack  upon  the  rights, 
dignities,  and  property  of  the  church, 
th^  would  vote  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen;  but  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  support  the  present  establish- 
ment of  the  church,  upon  the  ground,  that 
it  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  morality  of  the  country,  they 
would  join  him  in  giving  it  a  most  decided 
rgection. 

Mr.  Siuari  expressed  his  strong  disap- 
probation of  the  proposed  committee.  He 
likewise  defended  the  late  primate  of  Ire- 
land against  the  attack  which  had  b^n 
made  upon  him  bv  the  hon.  member. 
The  asaertiona  which  that  hon.  member 
had  made,  in  derogation  of  his  conduct, 
were  totally  unfounded.  Before  the  year 
1M7,  there  were  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  to  residence.  The  bill 
fbr  thai  purpose  was  introduced  by  the 
late  primate,  who  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  such  unfounded  attack. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgeraidf  knight  of 
Kerry,  said,  that  if  he  nad  felt  some  diffi- 
culty regarding  the  vote  which  he  should 
give  upon  the  resolutions  then  before  the 
House,  that  difficulty  had  not  been  re- 
moved  by  the  speech  of  the  ri^t  hon. 
secretary.     If  he  could  not  assent,  on 
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the  one   hand,  to  all  the  charges  which 
the  hon.  mover  had  brought  a«^inBt  the 
church  of  Ireland,  in  the  very  able  state* 
ment  which  he  had  that  evening  made, 
neither  could   he  assent  to  the  sweeping 
defence  which  the  right  hon.    aecretMy 
had   offered  against  them  on  the  other. 
In  stating  that  it   whs  his  opinion,  that 
the  church  of  Ireland  required  inquiry 
and    reformation,    he    trusted    that    he 
should  not  be  considered  as  entertainii^ 
any  feelings  of  hostility  towards  it,  or  a* 
speaking  from  any  envy  or  ill-will  towards 
ttiose  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
it.     He  wished  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  its  condition,  and  a  refor- 
mation made  ill  its  abuses;  more  for  the 
sake    of  increasing  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant   establishment,    than  for    any 
paltry  gain  which  might  arise  from  the 
confiscation  of  its  property.     The  dinreh 
of  Ireland  a)}peared  to  him  to  be  too  rich  7 
and  whilst  it  was  so  largely  endowed,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  those  bumble 
duties    which    were  so  often  demanded 
from  its  members,  would  be  performed  10 
the    exemplary    manner    that     Chriatiaa 
charity  demanded  that  they  should  b& 
It  ought  to  be  recollected,  too,  that  ia 
Ireland  the  church  bad  to  compete  with 
other  sects,  that  possessed  able  and  oh 
lightened  clergymen ;  and  if  it  were  tobe 
kept  up  for  any  thing  else  than  a  men 
political  machine,  it  was  necessary  that  ili 
members  should  discharge  with  activity 
the  duties  which  their  situations  reqaived 
of  them.     He  contended,  that  this  ntkiH 
tunately  was  not  the  case,  and  mentioatl 
as  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  cvii^ 
which  had  arisen  from  this  neglect,  thil 
in  whole  districts  in  the  south  of  Ifdaadt 
which  he  recollected  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  Protestants,  the  inhabitaats  had 
become  members  of  other  sects,  in  whidi 
they  had  found  able  and  active  minisferfc* 
These  circumstances  had  led  to  two,  tftree^ 
four,  seven,  and,  in  oneinstanoe^  lodevenr 
parishes  being  united  into  one^  sad  ^coih 
fided  to  the  care  of  a  single  inffividnal. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  wbolc  of  the 
evil ;  for  it  sometimes  happened,  that  even 
in  these  parishes,  where  theve  had  bcca 
resident  Protestants  receiving  the  cure  af 
souls  from  a  Protestant  dergfjrmao,   ths 
rector  was  now  an  absentee.     Was  it  net 
right  to  inquire  why  the  Protestsnt  pop«« 
lation  was  diminishing,  at  a  time  when  iff 
clergy  was  in  the  receipt  of  mach  lara;ef 
emoluments  than  the  clergy  of  any  otm 
sect  ?     He  conld  hare  wkked  tlHit  iM 
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motion  for  inquiry  had  been  brongbt  for<* 
ward  io  some  other  shape,  or  hud  come 
from  some  other  quarter ;  but,  if  miaia- 
tere  would  not  ongiaate  luch  a  prop^ 
aitiof],   what  was  he  to  do?      When  he 
found  the  right  hon.  secretary  objecting 
to  iaqairyy  not  upon  the  ground-  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  effected  m  the  manner 
proposed— -not  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  some  measures  to  suggest  that  would 
render  it  needless — ^but  on  the  ground, 
that  the  theoretical  excellence  of  the  Irish 
church  establishment,  rendered  all  inquiry 
into  it  perfectly  unnecessary — was  he  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  measure  then 
before  him  ?    He  had  said,  that  he  felt 
difficulty  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give ; 
but  he  must  now  add,  that  if  this  motion 
went  to  the  vote,  he  dionld  certainly  vote 
for  it*     The  church  of  Ireland  was  in 
danger,  not  so  much  from  the  hostility  of 
rival  sects,  as  from  the  supineness  of  its 
own  members,  and  the  abuses  of  its  own 
tyatem-<-from  the  disposition  which  pre- 
yailed  in  certain  quarters  to  defend  every 
possible  abuse,  and  to  refuse  every  species 
of  reform.    It  was  his  anxious  wish  to  see 
that  most  necessary  reform  take  place— to 
see  that  church  purged  of  those  abuses 
which  were  the  seeds  of  its  weakness.    He 
fdt  a  high  regard  for  the  church.     With- 
out  the  affectation  of  a  peculiar  interest 
for  religion,    he  would  wish  to  see  the 
establishment  flourish  in    strength    and 
purity.    He  despised  affectation  of  any 
kind,  but  cant  and  affectation  upon  thie 
aolemn  subject  of  religion,  he  abhorred. 
Anxious  as  he  was  for  the  interests  and 
for  the  glory  of  the  church,  he  should  be 
a  dishonest  man  if  he  did  not  declare,  that 
lie  feared  for  that  establishment,  because 
it  was  determined  to  wait  for  a  reformat 
tion  from  without,  rather  than  itself  com- 
mence a  reformation  from  within.     He 
gave  the  Irish   government  credit,    for 
aviufi^  selected,  in  its  recent  appointment 
of  bishops,  men  distinguished  no  less  for 
their  learning  and  talent,  than  for  their 
christian  Eeal  and   charity.     He  hailed 
that  circumstance  as  ominous  of  good ; 
and  he  should  have  considered  it  still  more 
ao,  if  he  had  seen  it  accomponied  by  any 
disposition  to  investigate  the   condition 
and  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  church,  over 
which   they  were  set  to  preside.      Not- 
withstanding what  had  been  done,  he  was 
convinced  that,   unless  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  was  more  strictly  enforced ; 
unless  the  discipline  of  ^e  church  were 
wMMre  cla^y  observed ;   fuid  unless  its 
VpL.  VIII. 
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ministers  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  pa- 
rishioners^-a  duty  which  they  were  sworn 
to  discharge,  but  which  they  generally 
neglected— he  was  convinced,  that  in  a 
few  years,  the  church  of  Ireland  would 
have  but  few  followers  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  .With  respect 
to  the  question  of  tithes,  he  would  ex- 
clude it  altogether  for  the  present.  That 
question  was  very  shortly  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  by  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary ;  but  when  he  heard  it  said,  that 
tithes  were  not  a  subject  for  legislation, 
he  feared  that  any  proposition  coming 
from  the  same  quarter  with  regard  thereto, 
would  be  inadequate  and  nugatory.  If  a 
measure  similar  to  that  of  the  last  session 
should  be  s^n  brought  forward,  he 
could  only  impute  the  attempt  to  the 
infatuation  of  ministers,  caused  by  a  false 
and  dangerous  zeal  for  the  establishment, 
and  tenaing  to  undermine  those  barriers, 
which  formed  its  strong  defence. 

Mr.  Secretarv  Peel  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  deferred  till   the 
day  after  to-morrow  offering  an  opinion 
as  to  the  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.      Thus  much 
confidence  he  considered  due  to  the  Irish 
government,  who,  it  had  been  admitted, 
had  selected  for  high  offices  those  only 
who  were  recommended  by  their  fitness  to 
fill  them.     Credit,  therefore,  might  have 
been  given  them  for  a  disposition  to  re- 
form abuses  which  had  been  shown  to 
prevail.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  the  Protestant  population  had  been 
withdrawn  from  a  considerable  district,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  Protes- 
tant church.    He  begged  to  read  what 
had  led  to  the  Protestant  population  re- 
ferred to  being  so  withdrawn.    He  then 
read  a  statement  from  the  lord  primate, 
which  set  forth,  that  the  livings  in  these 
parishes  were  so  low,  that  no  clergyman 
could  be  found  to  accept  of  them,  a  fac- 
tious vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
having  reduced  the  vicars  to  want,  and 
made  jt  necessary  to  unite  several  vicar- 
ages into  one  benefice.     In  a  case  where 
several  of  these  had  been  thus  united,  the 
total  income  arising  from  them  did  not 
exceed  200/.;    and  in    other  cases   the 
amount  produced  under  similar  circum"* 
stances  was  not  more  than  100/.  a  year* 
The  vote  alluded   to  had  passed  in  the 
year  1735,  and  its  object  was  to  discou- 
rage the  growth  of  popery.    Such  an  ef- 
fect was  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  that 
2D 
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reralutioo ;   and  nothiDg  could  be  more 
unjutt  ID  itnelf.     But  he  had  oot  risen  to 
reply  to  the  last  speaker,  but  to  the  hou. 
f^DtleiDun  who  had  brought  forward  the 
present  motion.      The  question  was  not 
now,  whether  abuses  should  be  inquired 
into  which  were  ailmitted  to  exist.     This 
was  not  sought;    for  he  considered  the 
greatest  enemy  to  inquiry  was  that  man 
who  brought  forward  a  proposition  found- 
ed on  such  principles  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  adopted  and  avowed  that  night. 
If  the  proposition  before  the  House  were 
adopted,  it  would  affect  not  merely  the 
Irish    church,  but  the  English    cborch 
also ;  it  was  an  attack  upon  both.     And 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  church  with 
rf^|)et*t  to  that  House?  He  should   beg 
the  Houfe  to  recollect,  that  by  act  of  par- 
liament (with  the  policy  of  which  he  did 
uot  find  fault),  the  clergy  were  prevented 
from  having  a  voice  in  that  House;  that 
the  ancient  assemblies  through  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  opinions 
(the  convocation)  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  that  it  therefore  was  but  just,  that  pe- 
culiar caution  should  be  used  in  attacking 
the  rights  of  men  who  had  not  organs 
through  which  to  defend  themselves.     Jt 
was  not,  however,  on  this  ground  that  he 
resisted  the  motion  ;  but  because  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  a  stand  against  doc- 
trines which  tended  equally  to  slavery 
and  spoliation.      Was  it  possible  that  it 
could  be  maintained  by  a  whig,  by  the 
hon.  member,  who  went  even  beyond  a 
whig  in  popular  opinions,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  complaint  was  to  be  withheld  from 
the  clergy  ?  Was  he  to  tell  the  clergy  that 
they  had  no  right  to  express  their  opinion 
on  the  subjects  in  whidi  they  were  esp^ 
cially  interested  ?    If  a  bism>p  met  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  express  an  opi- 
nion on  the  commutation  of  tithes  (not 
that  they  would  not  pay  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  determination  of  parlia* 
inent,  but  merely   to  declare  that  they 
did  not  consider  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure would  benefit  the  church),  the  hon. 
mover  told  them,  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  officers  of  a  mutinous  bat- 
talion, who  met  the  officers  of  a  brother 
battalion,  to  protest  against  the  reduction 
of  the  army.     If  any  man  had  maintained 
on  his  (Mr.  P.'s)  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  petitioners,  in  behalf  of  an  existing 
right  of  property,  ought  tube  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  as  soldiera  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  Mutiny  act, 'he  would  be 
justly  met  with  general  indignation.    The 
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hon.  gentleman  had  asked  them,  what  was 
the  church  of  England?    He  bad  tohl 
them  that  there  were  various  opiuiona,  not 
as  to  its  constitution,  but  as  to  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term.     If,  aa  the  boo. 
mover  bad  supposed,  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  voting  that  Quakerism  ahoald  be 
the  establisMd  religion  of  the  atate,  he 
did  not  know  what  his  notiona  might  be 
as  to  the  church  of  England ;  but,  so  long 
as  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  wm 
the  religion  of  this  country,  be  ahoald  be 
at  no  loss  to  state  what  he  concaved  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  **  church  of  Eng- 
land.'*    It  was  no  obscure  or  novd  ci- 
pression ;  it  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
most  solemn  acts  by  which  the  iiber6c8 
of  the  country  were  claimed  and  defined ; 
and  our  ancestors  did  not  think  it  inooa* 
sistentwith  their  own  freedom  to  dHUD- 
tain    that   of   the   church   of   Engiud. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  first  chnplrr  cf 
the  first  volume  of  the  statute-book,  in 
Magna  Charta,  it  was  expreMly  deciaral 
— ••  Quod  Anglicana  eccleua  libcm  sit* 
et  habeat  jnra  sua  integra  ct  libertalM 
suas  illacsas."     At  the  period  of  the  re-' 
volution,  when  the  coronation  oath  was 
established,  it  was  not  thought  iacoinist* 
ent  with  the  rights  of  the  subject,  to  n- 
quire  from  the  crown,  in  the  prcacnoe  of 
an  nrchbishop  or  bishop,  a  poaitive  aad 
solemn  engagement  to  maintain  the  Pka< 
testaiit  reformed  religion,  and  to  prcsene 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  the  rights  mhI 
liberties   to    which  they    were   entitled. 
He  denied  the  position,  therefore,  dad  the 
church  of  England  meant  no  moretkn 
a  congregation  of  Quakers*  or  any  other 
sect  voluntarily  associated ;   and  he  re- 
fused to  accompany  the  hon.  gentlcana 
one  step  in  his  inquiry,  because  he  had 
not  explained  the  principles  on  which  he 
intended  to  proceed.     Hia  sophistiT  oould 
not  impose  upon  any  member  who  -had 
sat  only  a  week  in  the  House*    He  cooid 
uot  deceive  tlie  weakest  man,  by  asKrting, 
that  his  object  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
primate,  who  said,  that  the  chnrch  of 
Ireland  had  been  much  miennderaUKML 
The  hon.  member's  first  reaolntion  wm 
enough  to  show  what  hia  real  purpoie 
was.     It  declared,  that  **  the  property  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  at  preaent  in  posaei 
sion  of  the  bishops,  deans,  &c.  of  IrekndT' 
(as  if  the}'  were  mere  and  abaolute  in- 
tniders)  **is  public  propeiij,  under  the 
control  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  legia- 
lature,  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
for  such  other  purposes**  (pevfaapa  for  de« 
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fraying  the  deficiences  in  the  civil  list,  or 
for  payiDff  off  the  national  debt)  **  a«  par- 
liament, in  its  wisdooiy  may  deem  bene* 
6cial.*'  Before  parliament  entered  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
church,  they  were  to  affirm,  that  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  church  was  applicable  to  any 
other  purposes  than  the  maintenance  of 
religion.  It  was  a  rain  and  useless  dis> 
cussion  to  inquire  into  the  competence  of 
parliament,  nor  should  he  be  inclined  to 
deny  it ;  but,  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  on 
any  principles  on  which  parliament  could 
wisely  act,. they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  property  of  the  church— that  they 
coula  not  touch  it  without  weakening  the 
confidence  in  private  property.  He 
should  not  refer  to  the  origin  or  antiquity 
of  the  church  of  Ireland ;  but,  when  tlie 
hon.  member  talked  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  act  of  Union  as  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  abolish  episcopacy  altogether,  he 
would  ask,  whether  the  hon»  member 
could  prove  it  consistent  with  the  act  of 
Union  to  reduce  them  to  four  bishops  and 
one  archbishop?  The  church  uf  Ireland 
was  a  part  of  the  united  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  in  the  act  of  Union, 
every  bishop  and  archbishop  was  enume- 
rated, and  the  rotation  in  which  they  were 
to  take  their  places  in  uarliament  settled. 
For  the  reasons  he  ban  given,  he  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  oppose  altogjeiher  the  enters 
taining  of  the  proposition  now  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Damum  saia,  he  could  not  consent 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
disqualified,  by  the  general  assertions  of 
the  right  hon.  secretary,  from  entertaining 
any  proposition  which  might  be  laid 
before  them  with  a  view  to  Uw  benefit  of 
the  community.  I^ot  having  heard  all 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  he  yet 
thought  that  he  should  desert  his  duty  to 
an  important  part  of  the  empire,  if  he 
resisted  the  proposed  inquiry,  espedally 
as  he  was  little  disposed  to  expect  effi- 
cient measures  of  reform  from  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  Houses  who 
avowed  principles  which  would  be  fatal 
to  all  reform.  As  to  the  argument  de- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  secretary  from 
the  act  of  Union,  if  the  object  of  that  act 
was  to  preserve  the  establisihment  from 
any  change,  it  would  afford  an  argument 
against  any  change  which  should  originate 
with  the  government,  as  well  as  against 
any  which  should  originate  with  the  House. 
Iff  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  Union 
was  not  to  stand  in  the.  way  of  reform, 
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there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  no 
look  into  the  subject,  and  affoni  th® 
government  the  aid  of  their  inquiries- 
The  right  hon.  secretary  had  spoken  of 
the  delicacy  of  making  any  attacks  on 
the  clergy,  on  account  of  their  peculiarly 
helpless  condition ;  as  if  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  had  no  union  with  the  govenw 
ment ;  as  if  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
patronage  of  the  church  did  not  interest 
the  most  powerful  persons  in  their  bdialf ; 
as  if  they  had  not  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  parliament  to  advocate  their  cause; 
as  if  they  were  not  great  freeholders,  and 
had  no  representatives  in  that  House. 
They  had  had  pretty  good  specimens  on 
former  occasions  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  could  resist  any  propositions  which 
affected  them,  and  it  seemed  to  him  much 
more  likely  that  a  salutary  reform  would 
be  delayed  on  account  of  the  iofloence 
they  possessed,  than  that  measures  inju- 
rious to  them  would  be  carried  through 
their  mere  inability  to  resist  them.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  had  referred  to  the 
coronation  oath  and  to  Magna  Charta. 
He  thought  the  reference  to  the  corona- 
tion oath  alarming ;  and  not  the  less  so 
on  account  of  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  came.  It  was  the  absurd  construction 
of  that  oath  that  liad  long  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  great  measure  of  reform,  ap- 
proved by  all  enlightened  men  —  the 
emancipation  of  the  catholics,  without 
which  they  could  never  hope  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  secre* 
tary  had  also  gone  back  to  Magna 
Charta,  where  he  found  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England  were  se* 
cured.  fiut,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
tbst  at  the  time  Magna  Charta  was 
obtained,  the  En^libh  chureh  was  a  Po- 
pish diurch,  and  that  the  liberty  referred 
to  was  the  independence  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  not  a  separation  from  its 
doctrines.  He  did  not  understand  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  inc^uiry  was  to 
bring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church  into  the  slightest  jeopardy,  but 
merely  to  examine,  whether  its  revenues 
could  not  be  better  administered  for  the 

good  of  the  church  itself.  In  the  Curates* 
ill,  the  House  hud  resorted  to  first  prin^ 
ciples ;  for  it  declared,  that  the  workinif 
clergy  ought  to  be  duly  rewarded,  and  it 
recognised  the  ri^ht  of  the  House  to 
interpose,  and  to  take  care  that  therewas  a 
just  division  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  property. 
If  the  promined  measure  of  government 
did  not  go  that  length,  it  would  be  littlo 
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worth  the  attention  of  the  conntry  :  if  it 
did  not  go  that  length,  why  was  not  the 
House  to  give  government  its  tupport^  by 
an  independent  inquiry  ?  It  would  thus 
show,  toat  there  was  a  real  disposition  to 
amend  and  improve. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thought  it  but  &ir 
to  state,  that  he  had  never,  in  any  debate 
on  the  Catholic  question,  urged  the 
coronation  oath  against  the  concessions 
demanded.  Such  an  argument  be  had 
never  used  ;  nor  would  be  ever  use  one, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  avow  and 
maintain. 

Mr.  Demmam  ei pressed  his  satisfection 
at  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Plunkeii  begpged  to  trespass  on  the 
House  lor  a  few  moments.    He  did  to 
with  reluctance,  but  he  felt  he  should  be 
wanting  to  himself,  to  the  situation  which 
be  had  the  honour  to  fill,  and  to  the  part 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  on  that 
question,    which  had  been    incidentally 
connected  with  the  debate  of  that  night, 
if  he  were  not  to  offer  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  this  occasion.    The  nature  of 
church  property  was  well  known  to  the 
House.    It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  on  this  subject,    that  he  had 
risen.     But  he  could  not   allow  the  re- 
solutions of  the  hon.  member  to  be  offered 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  without 
expressing,    in  terms  as  strong  as    the 
English  language  could  supply,  or  the 
rules  of  parliament  would  allow  him  to 
use  in  that  House,  his  sense  of  the  folly 
and  desperation  of   the  measure  which 
had   been    proposed,    and    without    ex- 
pressing the  strongest  reprobation   of  it 
which  it  was  in   his   power  to    bestow. 
The    plan    of   the  hon.    gentleman    for 
goveniing  the  church  of  Ireland,  if  proper 
ifbr  that  country,  would  be   proper  for 
England.     If  adopted  by  parliament,  they 
would  in  effect  declare,  that  the  property 
of  the  hierarchy  was  public  property,  and 
was  liable  to  be  disposed  of  for  purpoHes 
of  religion,  or  for  any    other  purposes. 
This    would    prepore    the  way    for    the 
downfall  of  the    hierarchy :    that  of  the 
throne  must  follow ;    and  this  would,  of 
course,  involve  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
htitution.     He    was  no  advocate  for  the 
divine  riglit  or  the  sacredness  of  church 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  property. 
But  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  sacredness 
of  all    pro|)crty.      He    spoke    language 
which  ciine  home  to  the  breast  of  every 
liiij^lisijinnii,     when    he   said,    that    tlie 
chuK'li  of  England  was  an  integral  part 
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of  the  constitution,  and  could  not  be  in- 
terfered with  without  interfering  with  the 
constitution.     But,  the  hon.   gentleman 
said,  that  parliament  had  interfered  with 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  had  the 
same  right  to  interfere  with  the  rerenno 
of  the  church.     He  admitted  that  it  had 
the  same  right  to  interfere.     But,  when 
the  House  interfered  with  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  it  was  not  to  commit  au  out- 
rage, but  to  make  a  compact,  to  which 
the  crown  was  a  consenting  party,  whidi 
was  to  last  but  till  the  expiration  of  the 
life  interest  of    the  reigning  aorerogn. 
But,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  genUe- 
man  attacked  tlie  property  of  the  chnrcb 
for  alleged  irregularities;    and,  witfaoat 
limiting  his  measure  to  a  life  iotarcit,  he 
demanded  that  its  property  ahoald  be 
taken  away  altogether.      But,  then,  an 
equitable  adjustment  was  to   be  madSi 
And,  what  was  the  equitable  suijustment 
proposed  ?    Why,  that  full  compeoMitioa 
should  be  made  to  the  individuals  oaw  in 
the  church.      This  compenaation  was  tt 
be  given    to  the  individuals,  of  whose 
misconduct    he    complained;    and  the 
property  belonging  to  the  church    was 
to    be    taken     from    their    wocceuon, 
who    had  never    offended.      And     thii 
was  the    "equitable  adjostaiaaV*    pro- 
posed by    the    hon.    gentleman,  as  it 
was  the  custom  to  call  every   plan  of 
spoliation  and  inj  ustice.     I  f  he  deprecated 
this  as  applied  to  the  Protestant  cstahlitb- 
ment  of  England,  he  deprecated  it  still 
more  as  applied  to  tlie  establishment  of 
Ireland.     The    church  establishment  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  was  an  integrtl 
part  of  the  constitution,  but  in  Irriaoa  it 
was  also  the  bond  of  connexion  with  thb 
country.     To  his  hnn.  and  learned  frioKi 
who  spoke   last,    he   felt    nothing  bat 
gratitude  for  his  zealous  support  of  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;    but  he 
would  put  it  to  him,  whether  it  oonid  be 
serviceable  to  that  cause  to  mix  it  up  with 
the  subject  now  before  the  House  ?     For 
himself,  he  would  say,  much  as  he  re- 
garded the  Roman  Catholics,  devoted  v 
he  was  to  their  cause,  incorporated  as  it 
was  with  his  very  nature,  imposMble  as  it 
was  thiit  he  should  slacken  in  it  while  life 
remained,  if  he  thought  that  its  succew 
would  shake  the  Protestant  establishment 
in  Ireland,  he  would  fling  it  to  the  winds. 
But,  one  of  the  btrongest  grounds    os 
which  he  advocated  that  osuse  was,  thst 
he  believed  in  his  conscience,  that  be  wss 
itatisfiedjou  the  most  uiuluic  couiidenitiea» 
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that  DO  one  object  was  so  calculated  to 
strengthen  that  establishment  as  the 
restoration  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  their  long  lost  rights. 

Mr*  Monck  agreed  with  the  hon. 
mover,  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  not  so  much  intended  to  benefit  the 
clergy  as  the  people  at  large.  When  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  vote  millions 
for  the  building  of  churches,  where  could 
be  the  harm  of  asking  whether  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  w«re  not  equal  to 
bear  the  expense  ?  Where  could  be  the 
barm  of  taking  something  from  the 
hierarchy  of  tbe  church  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  inferior  clergy?  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  should  support  the 
resolutions,  and  not  with  any  desire  of 
spoliation;  because  he  did  not  think  that 
either  the  church  of  England  or  of  Ire- 
land were  too  well  endowed* 

Mr*  Graitan  said,  that  from  what  had 
fiillen  from  the  other  side,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  no  effectual  measures  were 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  this  important  subject*  loauiry 
was  certainly  necessary :  he  should,  uiere^ 
fore,  support  the  resolutions,  without 
agreeing  in  all  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
the  hon.  mover.  He  should  never  support 
any  principles  of  spoliation ;  but  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  officers  of  the  church 
in  Ireland,  and  its  revenues,  ought  to  be 
regulated.  By  the  present  system,  Ire- 
land had  been  made  a  Catholic  country ; 
for  there  were  not  now  more  than  four,  or 
five  hundred  thousand  Protestants  in 
Ireland. 

.  Mr.  Hume^  in  rising  to  reply,  put  it  to 
the  right  hon*  gentlemen  opponte,  if  his 
language,  or  if  any  thing  which  he  had 
said,  deserved  the  warmth  which  the  right 
hon*  gentleman  had  displayed.  He 
should  have  scarcdy  troubled  the  House 
again,  as  the  facts  in  his  speech  had  not 
been  met ;  but  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  misrepresent  his  expressions,  and  he 
owed  it  to  the  House— be  owed  it  to  him- 
self—he owed  it  to  the  cause  he  was  advo- 
cating, to  meet  that  attempt  as  it  deserved 
to  be  met.  The  right  hon.  secretary  for 
Ireland  had  attempted  to  mistify,  and 
grossly  to  misrepresent  his  propositions, 
by  comparing  them  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  of  1640,  which  went  to 
sweep  away  the  whole  property  of  the 
church  from  the  then  possessors,  whilst 
his  proposal  was,  to  secure  to  the  present 
incumbents  their  full  incomes  for  their 
Uvcs,  and  only  to  propose  a  change  for 
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their  successors*  The  light  hon.  gentle- 
maOfhad  stated,  that  those  proceedings 
did  not  fp  much  beyond  the  principle 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  proposed; 
whereas,  no  propositions  could  be  more 
distinct,  or  more  opposed  to  each  other. 
He  would  not  only  say,  that  this  was 
grossly  misrepresenting  him,  but  wilfully 
misrepresenting  him ;  for  his  resolutions 
said,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the 
vested  interests  of  any  existing  individual. 
There  never  was  a  grosser  attempt  to  lead 
away  the  House  from  the  real  object 
before  it,  than  this ;  and  it  appeared,  from 
such  proceedings,  that  his  opponents  were 
much  in  want  of  arguments  to  meet  his 
statements* 

The  Speaker  here  called  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  order*  He  said  he  had  waited  tilt 
the  last  moment,  and  had  even  not  stop* 
ped  the  hon*  member  when  he  used  the 
unparliamentary  term  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentations ;  but,  when  he  went  on  to  attri- 
bute motives  to  right  hon.  members,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  him  to  order* 

Mr*  H^m€9  in  continuation,  apologized 
for  trespassing  on  the  rules  of  the  Bouse, 
as  he  1^  DO  means  wished  or  intended  to 
apply  any  term  improper  or  unparlia- 
mentary to  any  member  of  the  House* 
The  secretary  for  Ireland  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgot  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  speech,  and 
not  to  have  read  his  resolutions*  He  (Mr. 
H.)  had  certainly  a  right  to  complain,  that 
his  opinions  had  been  placed  in  an  impro- 
per light,  although  no  attempts  had  been 
made  to  answer  his  arguments.  The 
right  hon.  ^^tleman  bad  coqjni^ed  up 
something  said  by  some  one  else,  in  some 
other  place,  and  this  pbantoio  be  had  com- 
bated with  great  vigbiin  In  what  instance, 
Mr*  Hume  asked,  bad  he  ^ver  attacked 
individual  property?  He  had  specially 
guarded  against  such  an  interpretation 
both  in  his  speech  and  his  resolutions,  by 
expressing  lus  wish  to  respect  all  vested 
rights*  What  similarity,  therefore,  was 
there  between  his  arguments  and  those 
which  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  been 
combating?  The  right  hon.  secretary 
bad  said,  he  would  on  no  account  be 
concerned  in  bringing  forward  resolutions 
which  implied  a  sacrifice  of  honour,  ho- 
nesty, and  justice.  He  (Mr.  H.)  was  not, 
however,  ashamed  to  put  forth  such  reso« 
lutions ;  and  he  felt  himself  as  incapable 
as  tho  right  hon.  gentleman  of  supporting 
any  thing  which  was  dishonourable,  dis- 
honest, or  unjust  [Hear,  hear!],  fie- 
cause  be  diflectd  from  othtr  geatlemen 
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on  nmoy  poiDts,  every  statement  of  hit 
only  broaght  upon  him  violent  personal 
attacks  !  He  appeared  to  be  individaally 
marked  out  for  such  attacks,  though  he 
was  not  conscious  of  making  such  himself; 
but,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  House,  he 
thought  they  were  not  likely  to  receive 
countenance  from  it.  One  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  to  correct  the 
hon.  member.  He  had  not  stated,  that 
the  hon.  member  was  the  enemy  of  the 
country,  but  the  enemjr  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Humet  in  contmuation,  said,  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  personalties,  and  to 
have  arguments  —  weighty  arguments, 
which  alone  were  worthy  of  sucn  a  sub- 
ject. The  right  hon.  the  attomer-general 
for  Ireland  had  said,  that  he  could  not  suf- 
fer the  first  resolution  to  pass,  without  ex- 
pressing, in  the  strongest  terms  the 
English  language  could  supply,  or  par- 
liamentary usase  would  permit,  his 
detestation  of  the  desperation  and  folly 
of  the  individual  who  proposed  it  [Hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr.  Plunkeii  rose  to  correct  the  hon. 
member.  He  had  never  mentioned  the 
individual  who  brought  forward  the  mea- 
sure; but  he  had  described  the  measure 
as  full  of  desperation  and  folly. 

Mr.  Hutme,  in  continuation,  said,  that 
as  the  measure  was  declared  to  be  Ml  of 
desperation  and  folly,  and  as  he  was  the 
agent  who  introduced  it  to  the  House,  he 
could  not  but  suppose  these  epithets  were 
applied  to  himself.  But  really  to  listen 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  attor- 
ney-general for  Ireland,  the  House  might 
have  supposed  that  church  property  was 
touched,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  med- 
dled with,  for  the  first  time.  In  the  last 
session,  the  Question  had  been  discussed, 
and  he  was  nappy  to  see  the  discussion 
had  already  done  good.  The  right  hon. 
(gentleman  had  then  talked  of  commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  when  proposed  by  him  (Mr. 
H.),  as  a  profanation  ;  but  now,  this  mea- 
sure was  sanctioned  by  the  government, 
and  brought  forward  by  the  secretary  for 
Ireland.  Some  progress,  therefore,  luul 
been  made  in  church  a£Fairs ;  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  more.  The  rieht  hon.  attoi^ 
ney-general  for  Ireland  bad  said,  the 
Catholic  question  was  completely  incor- 
porated in  his  whole  nature.  He  (Mr.  II.) 
hoped  the  time  would*  therefore  come, 
when,  to  support  it  effectually,  would  be 
conformable  to  his  interest.    If  my  whole 


nature  (continued  Mr.  Hume)  were  incor- 
porated with  that  question,  I  could  not, 
and  would  not,  continue  to  act  with  men 
who  were  hostile  to  it.  1  would  nor 
continue  to  act  with  men  who,  whilst 
they  admitted  the  evils,  opposed  the  re- 
medy ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  man  who 
can  80  act,  is  not  the  sincere  friend  of 
Ireland  [Hear,  hear!].  What  will  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  say,  or  rather  all 
the  three  rignt  hon.  gentlemen,  for  1  put 
them  all  together ;  what  will  they  taj  to 
the  folly  and  desperation  of  my  remation, 
when  ttiey  find  it  has  the  support  of 
many  eminent  characters,  and  of  a  bishop, 
and  a  very  learned  bishop?  Why  did 
they  not  charge  that  bishop  with  despera- 
tion and  folly  r  fiishop  Watson,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  dated  Jann- 
ary  1787,  states,  **  There  would  be  no 
injustice  in  altering  the  value  of  a  bene- 
fioe,  when  it  reverts  to  the  states  M  the 
death  of  an  incumbent."  This  it  what 
my  resolution  states ;  it  has  the  uncAoa 
of  a  distinguished  prelate,  who  wta  not 
only  a  very  learned,  but  a  very  honest 
man ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why 
he  never  participated  largely  in  the  euKH 
luments  of  the  church.— He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, who  accused  him  ofspoliationy  how 
it  happened,  that  he  had  been  a  party  to 
that  great  act  of  spoliation  of  the  rights  af  . 
the  Irish  clergy,  the  act  relative  to  the 
tithe  of  agistment?  Did  he  not  knowt 
that  a  court  of  justice,  in  Ireland,  ia 
1720,  had  solemnly  decided  the  tithe  af 
agistment  in  favour  of  the  clergy  ;  and  did 
he  not  know,  that  a  resolution  of  parlia- 
ment declared,  in  1735,  that  man  an  ene- 
my to  his  country,  who  should  lerr  a  pn^ 
cess  on  account  of  that  tithe  ?  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  not  the  attomey- 
^neral  at  the  Union,  but  he  took  a  part 
n  the  proceedings  at  the  time :  him,  then,- 
could  ne  charge  him  (Mr.  H.),  ^  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  forms  of  the  House 
will  allow,**  when  he  set  his  seal  to  aa 
act  which  despoiled  the  clergy  of  lifland 
of  thirty-nine-fortieths  of  their  proncrtr  i 
Archbishop  Boulter  had  declareo,  t(iat 
the  arable  land  of  Ireland  then  cnmsisted 
only  of  one-fortieth  of  the  whole ;  whilst 
the  tithe  of  agistment  constituting  the 
remainder,  was  permanently  taken  from 
the  clergy,  by  the  act  of  Union,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  acc^ed.  He 
(Mr.  H.)  was  quite  aware,  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  his  first 
resolution ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  at 
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present  disposed  to  press  it ;  but,  on  the 
second  resolution,  he  should  divide  the 
House.  This  resolution  he  would  read, 
that  the  hoo.  members  who  hid  lately 
entered  the  House,  might  at  least  know 
th«  subjiect  on  which  they  would  be  called 
to  vote.  The  hon.  member  then  read  hu 
second  resolution.  He  had  said  enough 
before  to  show  what  was  the  state  of  that 
churchy  into  the  condition  of  which  he 
wished  to  inquire.  He  had  proved,  that 
between  5  and  600  clergymen,  were  ab* 
sentees  ;  he  affirmed,  that  the  duties  were 
ill  performed ;  that  the  church  reve- 
nues were  far  too  great  for  the  services 
performed ;  that  those  revenues  were  very 
unequally  distributed ;  that  the  lower 
and  most  useful  part  of  the  clergy  were 
kept  poor,  half  starved,  and  unable  ef- 
fectually to  do  their  dut]^ ;  and  he  called 
on  the  House  to  inquire  if  all  these  state- 
ments were  true ! 

Gentlemen  might  shut  thdr  eyes  to  the 
hctsy  but  they  could  not  deny  tliem.  This 
great  church  establishment,  it  was  said 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary,  was  to  be  kept 
up ;  this  hierarchy  was  to  be  supported 
for  the  sake  of  morality  and  learning. 
We  roust,  it  would  appear,  have  arch- 
bishops to  render  men  moral  and  religious, 
and  bishops  to  promote  literature.  But, 
how  did  it  happen  that  Scotland  was,  he 
would  say,  not  inferior,  iu  many  of  these 
points,  to  B  itfland  and  Ireland,  and  yet 
had  no  hierai'chy— no  archbishops?  But, 
in  truth,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  paid 
to  promote  the  morality  of  some  other 
people,  ibr.  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 
Ireland.  If  they  were  paid,  oueht  they 
not  to  work  ?  In  Ireland  we  had  this 
novel  circumstauce— there  was,  in.  some 
places,  a.  congregation  without  a  clergy- 
man,  and  in  other  places  there  was  a  well- 
paid  clei^man  without  a  congregation ! 

The  right  hon.  secretary  of  state  had 
quoted  Magna  Cbarta  to  prove*  tbit  the 
property  of  the  church  should  not  be  de-t 
spoiled  or .  meddled  with ;  but  it  was 
father  unfortunate  for  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  that  Magna 
Charta  appliid  to  the  Gatholic  church, 
Fhich,  we  all  knew,  had  been  despoiled, 
and  its  property  partly  taken  away,  and 
partly  transferred  to  jthe  Protestant  re- 
formed church. 

Scripture  had  been  quoted  that  night 
by  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  who  had  of- 
fered the  :siate  of  the  glebe  houses  as  an 
excuse  for  non-residnu ;  >iod  he  (Mr.  H.) 
too,. would  quote  Scripture  ip  supjport  of 
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residence,  and  the  performance  of  duty. 
St.  Paul  said,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
saloniansi  **  If  any  man  will  not  work, 
neithershall  he  eat."  And  all  he  wanted 
was,  that  those  clergy  who  were  absentees, 
and  would  not  work,  should  not  eat 
[Hear,  hear  !]•  In  addition  to  the  non-resi- 
dence, the  nght  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  had  stated  as  an  instance  of  gross 
abuse  in  the  Irish  church,  that  ten  or  twelve 
parishes  had,  in  some  cases,  been  united  for 
the  emoluments  of  an  individual.  Was 
not  that  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry  ?  But 
what  put  his  case  in  a  strong  point  of 
view  was,  the  comparative  state  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  had  said,  that  in  the  time  of 
archbishop  Boulter^  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land amounted  to  one^third  of  the  whole 
population :  at  present  th^  oul^  amount- 
ed to  one-fourteenth,  and  their  number 
was  dail  ?  decreasing.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  very  great  church  estab- 
lishment was  kept  up  for  this  small  part 
of  the  people.  Was  there  to  be  no  reduc* 
tion  of  the  church  establishment  if  the 
Protestants  became  the  hundredth  instead 
ofthe  fourteenth?  [Hear!]  His  wish,  how* 
ever,  was  to  detect  abuses,  and  to  apply 
remedies;  not,  as  had  been  imputed  to 
him,  to  spoliate  the  rendent  clergy.  He 
wished  (to  use  the  language  of  lord 
Blaney)  to  see  the  clergy  resident,  to  have 
them  visiting  their  sick  parishioners,  and 
administering  comfort  and  consolation  in 
disease  and  distress. — In  opposition  to 
what  had  been  quoted  from  Magna  Charta, 
to  prove  the  aacredness  of  church  property, 
he  would  quote  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  £dward  6th,  by  which,  for  the  erecting 
and  endowment  of  schools  and  other  pur-^ 
poses,  it  was  enacted,  to  give  to  the  Line 
certain  churches  and  chapels,  and  their 
property  for  ever.  There  were  many 
other  acts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  and 
also  in  subsequent  reigns,  taking  away  the 
chorch  property.  But  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  perhaps,  thought  that  such 
an  appropriation  of  chnrch  property  was 
not  spoliation  when  it  was  made  for  kings, 
although,  it  would  be  if  made  by  tbe 
priesent  government  for  the  people.  As 
th^  anti^tiitv  of  the  tenure  and  the  origi- 
nal destination  of  the  tithes  was  held  by' 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  the  grounds 
against  any  change,  he  would  state  what, 
was  the  ancient  destination  of  tithes  and. 
church  property.  Selden  had  stated,  that 
the  church  property  was  originally  di- 
vided into  four  parts:    <*One  part  was 
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Hlloltcd  for  the  muintenaDCe  of  the 
n»try,  out  ot  which  every  parochial 
niiter  had  hi>  taUry  ;  anotlier  for  the  re- 
lief «f  the  poor  lick,  and  strangen ;  a 
third  for  the  repairs  of  churches;  awl  h 
fourth  for  the  hiiihopa,"  All  he  wanted 
waa,  t)wt  the  Houk  would  provide,  that 
the  church  property  in  Ireland  ahould  be 
applied  to  tne  porpoaea  for  which  it  waa 
ori}(iDHlly  intended,  and  that  it  ahoold 
not  he  misapplied  and  waated  as  it  now 
waa.  He  had  before  read  an  extract  from 
Adam  Smith,  to  ihow  that  men  D)ig;ht  tx 
recidern]  inefficient  to  gierforiD  their  du- 
tiet  both  by  being  too  well  pud  and  too 
little  paid.  The  Mcretary  for  Ireland  had 
a*serted,  that  the  chnreb  and  atate  were 
nnited  by  reaioii,  aa  well  a*  by  law,  and 
that  what  affected  the  one,  affected  both, 
He  would  read  what  I^ley,  in  hia  Moral 
Phiioaophy,  hod  aaid  on  that  aubject: 
"  I'be  authority,  therefore,  of  a  church 
eatablishment  ia  founded  in  ita  utility 
and  whenever,  upon  thii  principle,  we 
deliberate  concernioj^  the  form,  proprie^ 
ty,  or  comparative  excellency  of  dif- 
fcrent  eatablifthmenta,  the  aiDele  view 
tinder  which  we  ought  to  contider  any 
one  of  them  is,  that  of  a  acheme  of  in- 
struction ;  the  aingle  cod  we  ought  to 
propose  by  tbena  ia,  the  prtaerrotioi] 
aiid  communication  of  religions  know- 
ledge. Every  other  idea,  and  every 
other  end,  that  may  have  been  mixed 
with  this,  a*  the  making  of  the  church 
an  engine,  or  even  an  ally  of  the  state ; 
converting  it  into  the  means  ofdiffuung 
or  strengthening  influence ;  or  regarding 
it  as  a  support  of  regal  in  oppoaition  to 
popular  forma  of  goveruuient ;  have 
served  only  to  debue  the  inatitaticu, 
and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses."  The  church  of 
Ireland  was  in  this  state.  It  had  become 
a  mere  engine  of  government.  If  minis- 
ters were  left  undisturbed,  they  would 
continue  it  in  the  same  state  as  it  bad 
been  for  SO  yean  past,  and  do  nothing  to 
reform  abuses. — He  would  not  persist  in 
taking  the  seiue  of  the  House  on  his  firat 
resolution,  but  be  would  call  on  it  tosn[^ 
port  the  second  [Ueur  hear  !]. 

Air,  Coulium  begged  to  deny  the 
Itaving  charged  the  hon.  member  with 
any  want  of  honour  or  justice.  All  he 
had  said  was,  that,  consistently  with  his 
own  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  motion.  His  objection 
was — and  with  him  it  was  a  decided  one 
— that  ttw  spoliation  of  tbe  cfaurch  murt 
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inevitably  lead  to  the  spoliatioR  of  prirate 
property. 

The  first  resolutioo  was  put  and  negw 
tived.  On  the  second  n-aolutiou,  the 
House  divided:  Aves.  62;  Noes,  187. 
The  third  and  fourth  rcaolutiona  were  a» 
gatived  without  a  division. 

Littofthe  Minority. 
BuTBtt,  S.  lU.  Maijoribanks,  S. 

Bechcr,  W.  W.  Martiii,  John 

Bcnnrt,  hon.  II.  G.         Maxwell,  S.  W. 
Benyon,  B.  Normanby,  viae. 

Birdi,  J.  Palmer,  C. 

Calcraft,  J.  H.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Campbell,  hon.  G.  P.      Philips,  G.  acn. 
Carew,  C.  S.  Philips,  G.  Jun. 

Caulfielil,  hoii.  H.  Power,  R. 

Clifton,  viae.  Price,  H. 

Cdboroe,  N.  W.  H.       Pryse,  Pryae 
Creevcy,  T.  Hamsdsn,  J.  C. 

Craddodt,  coL  lUcardo,  D. 

Daviea,  coL  Hidley,  tbc  M.W. 

De  Crcspigny,  mr  W.     Robarts,  A.  W. 
Denman,  T.  Robuta,  0. 3. 

lixiagUm,  vise.  Robinson,  m  G. 

Ellis,  G.  J.  W.  A.  Scfton,  earlof 

Farqubarson,  A.  Smith,  John 

Ferguason,  sir  R.  Smith,  Geoige 

nt^rald,  lord  W-       Smith,  W. 
Fit^ersld,  M.  Stewart,  W. 

Gfenorchy,  viae.  Taylor,  H.  4. 

Grattan,  J.  Tltch&U,  nu 

Griffitb,  J.  W.  Webbe,  coL 

Hamilton,  bid  A.  White,  Z.uke 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  White,  col. 

Honywood,  W.  P.  Wilson,  rir  R, 

Hutchinson,  hon.  H.      Wood,  a    __ 
JamcH,  Wm.  Wjvill,  M. 

Lambton,  J.  G.  TKLLaaa. 

Leycester,  R.  Hume,  J. 

Macdooald,  J.  Uonck,  J.  B. 

PlEACT  IN  TBE  WeST  IndIU— Do«^ 
TERRL    AVD    CAaNATIOX   CftDIlSBi^l— 

Mr.  Marrjfot  rose  to  call  the  atlMiW 
of  the  House  to  certain  letter*  isrittM 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  ii 
October  last,  in  the  name  of  tbe  buardi 
and  intended  for  the  iuformatka  «f 
the  public.  These  letters,  be  swd, 
contain  statementa  directly  at  vajiutce 
with  fact,  as  can  be  prored  by  daOBMnta 
of  unquestionable  authority,  as  mtl  aa  by 
the  evidence  of  various  respectable  and 
uninterested  eye-tritnesses;  and  thcwfiiw 
this  is  a  case  which  calls  loudly  ftr  ioNi- 
ligation.  Hitherto,  the  antheotici^  wt 
all  communications  coming  from  Afl 
public  departments  of  gavemneot  faaa 
been   so   unimpeachable,   that   when   we 

lid    describe     informatioa    as    beiag 

true  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  wa 
do  w  in  one  wora,  t^  tayiog  that  ik  ia 
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pflicial.    I^inenUblet  iu4eed«  would  be 
the  aiiuation  of  the  people*  if  their  crp- 
(tolily  wpi«  tQ  be  pr«9ti««d   «poo,  %nd 
tbeiF  coofi4eD$e  sbusipda  by  men  in  oficey 
wboMB  boundm  du^r  it  U  (to  (er?^  th^iii» 
not  i9iily  with  z£»U  W  vritb  fidelity.  Perr 
b«pf  tncMe  observatioof  apply  with  mone 
force  to  coniqBupifffttioiui  froia  the  Adwi- 
relty,  thao  from  luny  /other  public  deport- 
ment c   not  /only  all  the  great  oommercial 
and  political  intereets  of  the  ooontry  are 
Affected   by  them;    but   contracta  for 
inauranoe  of  property^  to  an    immeoae 
anouDtt  are  Doade  iipou  the  jtaitb  of  the 
repreaentalions  tbisy  ffoutaio ;   and  great 
iojustice  if  done  between  man  and  man  if 
msm  reproffentation^  be  inaccnrfite»    It 
if  true^  tliat  the  Admiralty*  in  giviog  an- 
iQOuntg  to  the  public*  of  efonts  that  tajce 
place  on  foreign  atationsy  depend  upon 
the  infoimation  given  them  by  the  officers 
imployed  in  his  anajeaty's  service;  and 
Ibnt  if  they  make  iocvr^iPt  teporta  of  their 
l^roceedingat  and  describe  themeelvea  as 
liarformioe  duties  which  they  have  not 
diachargedt  they  are  t\m  responable  par- 
ties.   All  I  contend  for  is»  tW  if  1  make 
/out  my  case,  and  prove  that  the  public 
bive  ICMBen  deceivaid  by  faUe  reprcacAta- 
tioos,  the  honour  of  bis  majesty's  govern* 
infmty  and  the  satiafiaiction  of  the  public, 
both  require  that  the  subject  should  be 
probed  to  the  bot/tom,  ao4  erery  paper 
jthal  can  throw  light  upon  it,  be  produced, 
in  order  that  the  autbnrs  of  this  imposir 
tioB  abould  be  knofin,  and  dealt  viih  as 
ihey  deserve.   For  e  considerable  number 
jof  ^eani  past,  a  cornsspondance  haa  been 
.oarried  on  between  tb«  boand  of  A4miraJy^ 
«ad  the  oomsuttee  for  managing  the  affium 
.nf  Lloyd's,  .which  haa  certainly  been  atr 
tended  wii|h  advantage  both  to  the  public 
aei^oe,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.    In  181 1 ,  agenta  for  Lloyd's 
iwere  appointed  at  every  poit  throughout 
the  globe,  to  which  Britian  commerce  exr 
itaicb,  who  tranamit  to  tht  committee,  by 
^viery  .pganble  opportunity,  the  arrivals 
imd  sailings  and  losses  «f  vessels,  together 
•witb  every  informatiiatn  that  can  iotemat* 
the  comaMsoial  pait  of  tha  community. 
Bf  this  meani^  tbe  syitem  of  Aomaarcial 
intelligence  l|u  been   bmaght  to  the 
Uglicat  dam jsf  perfection;  and  all  the 
vays  of  intormatiou  aoattared  throughout 
the  whole  world  are  oooceotrated  into  one 
'fccns  at  Lloyd's.    Advices  are  frequently '. 
xeceivad  there,  jotamting  to  the  naval ; 
aervice,  that  dio  not  eome  to  the  Admi* 
ndty  \if  the  same  tmurnance ;  and  the 
VOL.  VIIL  ' 
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Admiralty,  In  like  manner,  frequently 
receive  despatches  by  men  of  war,  the 
contents  of  which  are  interesting  to  the 
fubacribers  to  Lloyd's,  and  thus  Uieioter- 
phanffe  is  mutually  useful.  In  the  course 
of  this  correspondence,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Admiralty,  by  the  committee  for  managing 
the  pifain  of  Lloyd's,  stating  Uie  capture 
of  ti^o  British  vessels,  the  Industry  and 
the  Vittoria,  by  a  piratical  schooner,  off 
the  island  f>i  Cfuba.  On  the  Otb  of  that 
month,  the  secretary  of  the  Adipiralty  ac^ 
Mnowledgad  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  in 
one  addnessed  to  the  secretary  of  the  com^ 
mittee,  containing  these  words :— u  1  am 
commanded  by  their  lordships  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  the  informatioa  of  the 
QOmmittee  for  managing  the  affairs  of 
Uojrd's,  that  their  lordships  had  already 
received  an  account  of  that  transaction 
from  captain  Walcot,  of  his  majesty's 
sloop  Carnation,  who  had  been  direct^ 
by  rear-admiral  sir  Charles  Rowley,  to  take 
up  a  station  in  that  neighbourhood  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade,  and  who  writes* 
under  date  of  the  12th  of  August,  that, 
on  that  day,  seventeen  sail  of  the  Jamaica 
ships  had  passed  safdy  round  Cape  An- 
tonio, and  that  he  was  waiting  in  that 
quarter  to  see  the  remaining  vessels  also 
iMfei  His  majesty's  sloop  I>o!tterel  was 
.also  in  that  neighbourhood."  In  another 
letter,  written  the  day  following,  to  Mr, 
Alderman  Daniel,  of  Bristol,  in  answer  to 
nne  from  that  gentleman,  inclosing  a  states 
ment  fit  the  imip  Edward  Protberoe,  be^ 
longing  to  that  port,  having  been  4>lun« 
dered  by  pirates  off  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  goes  into 
further  details  respecting  his  majesty's 
sloop  Dotterel.  Hts  words  are — **  Their 
lordships  huve  advices  from  his  miqesty's 
sloop  Carnation,  which,  as  well  as  his  ma- 
jecty's  sloop  Dotterel,  was,  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  refemni  to  in  the  above  statement  i 
and  my  loida  tmpe,  that  the  attention 
thus  drawn  by  his  mi^es^y's  naval  comt 
manders  to  this  point,  tog^er  with  other 
meaanreatakenby  their  lordahipft,  will  have 
the  effey^t  of  suppressing  these  piracies'' 
Thj9  arst  averment  in  these  letters  is, 
that  the  Carnation  had  been  directed,  by 
rear-admiral  sir  C.  Howley,  to  take  up  a 
station  off  the  ialaod  of  Cuba  for  the  pro# 
taction  of  the  trade.  It  appears,  from  the 
list  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  Jamaica, 
which  are  regularly  published  in  the  Ga^* 
^BBtte  of  that  isbmdy  that  the  Carnation 
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•niled  from  thence  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
for  Campeachy  and  Vera  Cruz ;  and  that 
the  next  ship  that  proceeded  to  Cam- 
peachy,  wci8  the  Tamar,  that  sailed  on  the 
9th  of  July ;  too  late,  by  far,  to  carry  any 
despatches  to  the  Carnation.  If,  then, 
such  directions  were  given  by  admiral 
Rowl^  to  captain  Walcot,  they  must 
have  been  given  before  he  sailed  from 
Jamaica.  Now,  can  it  be  believed,  that 
if  admiral  Rowley  thought  it  necessary 
that  a  ship  of  war  should  take  up  a  station 
off  Cuba,  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
he  would  not  have  dispatched  one  there 
direct ;  but  that  he  should  assign  that  im- 
portant and  pressing  service  to  one  that 
was  proceeding  on  so  very  different  and 
circuitous  a  aestination  ?  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  military  commanding 
officer,  who,  if  a  riot  broke  out  in  Palace- 
yard,  instead  of  ordering  the  guards  to 
inarch  from  their  barracks  in  Westminster 
straight  to  the  spot,  were  to  send  them 
round  by  Fulham,  Wimbledon,  and  Vaux- 
hall-bridge?  And  this  would  not  have 
been  a  more  roundabout  way  of  arriving 
at  his  object,  than  a  vessel  going  from 
Jamaica  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  by  way  of 
Campeachy  and  Vera  Cruz.  But  farther, 
it  does  not  appear  that  admiral  Rowley 
thought  any  protection  to  the  trade  neces- 
sary, so  far  back  as  the  2drd  of  May, 
when  captain  Walcot  sailed  from  Jamaica ; 
for,  from  that  date  to  the  1st  of  August, 
he  suffered  all  the  homeward-bound  ships 
to  sail  from  Jamaica  without  any  protec- 
tion ;  which  it  cannot  be  thought  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  considered  pro- 
tection necessary  at  so  much  earlier  a 
period  }  A  still  more  conclusive  proof, 
that  captain  Walcot  was  not  directed  by 
admiral  Rowley  to  take  up  a  station  off 
Cuba  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  is, 
that  hud  he  received  such  directions,  he 
would  have  obeyed  them ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  never  did  take  up  such  a 
station  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  as 
asserted  in  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  to  whose  testimony  I 
shall  now  refer.  Captain  Walcot  sailed 
from  the  Havannah  for  Jamaica,  with  a 
cargo  of  specie,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  K)th  of  August.  Immediately  on 
leaving  the  harbour,  he  fell  in  with  the 
brig  Industry,  from  Jamaica,  bound  to 
St.  Thomas's,  having  on  board  the  master 
and  crew  of  the  Vittoria,  from  Jamaica  to 
London ;  both  which  vesdcls  had  been 
captured,  three  days  before,  by  a  pirate. 
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off  Saddle-hill.  Captain  Cook,  of  the 
Industry,  acquainted  captain  Walcot 
with  these  circumstances ;  out,  to  ftroid 
misrepresentation,  I  shall  give  hit  narm- 
tive  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in  the 
statement  he  delivered  to  the  agent  ibr 
Lloyd's  at  St.  Thomas's,  on  his  arrifil 
there,  which  was  transmitted  by  the  >gnit 
to  the  committee  for  managing  the  a&n 
of  Lloyd's.  In  this  narrative,  after  re- 
lating the  capture  of  both  vessels,  the 
providential  deliverance  of  their  effioos 
and  crews,  whom  the  captain  of  the  ptimbe 
had  determined  to  murder,  but  who  wai 
himself  murdered  in  a  quarrel  that  took 
place  among  the  pirates,  and  the  mm 
captain  permitting  them  to  proceed  in  the 
Industry,  he  adds — "  Captain  Heam  sad 
his  crew  remained  on  board  the  Indiistry 
till  the  10th  of  August,  when  we  fell  in 
with  his  majesty's  brig  Carnation,  captaia 
Walcot,  who  was  good  enoagh  to  take 
them  on  board,  and  give  them  a  passage 
to  Jamaica,"  (not  a  cruise  off  Cnba  fir 
the  protection  of  the  trade,  but  a  pswsgr 
to  Jamaica).  The  second  witness  is  cs^ 
tain  Hearn,  of  the  Vittoria,  who,  oo  tai 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  wrote  to  hia  owner st 
London,  and,  after  detailing  the  arcasH 
stances  of  his  capture,  and  bein^  pat  os 
board  the  Industry,  as  related  by  captais 
Cook,  proceeds  as  follows :  —  <<  On  the 
10th  of  August,  in  the  morning,  bclBr 
off  the  Havannah,  perceived  a  BfMa 
man  of  war  bns  commg  out  of  the  hu^ 
hour :  made  all  sail,  and  at  half-pMt  tf 
a.  m.  got  within  hail,  when  it  prvfed  ts 
be  the  Carnation,  captain  WalooL  He 
immediately  sent  his  boat  for  capiBB 
Cook  and  myself :  went  on  board,  oi 
related  the  circumstances.  He  tfaes 
offered  me  and  my  crew  a  passage  tt 
Jamaica."  Captain  Hearn  then  states,  be 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  his  ciev, 
to  go  with  captain  W^alcot  in  sesrch  of 
the  pirate  and  his  brig.  He  then  s^resd, 
and  made  all  sail,  keeping  well  in  more: 
at  night  he  hove  to.  On  the  ISth,  made 
out  a  number  of  vessels,  two  of  wMdi  he 
made  ■  sail  towards,  and  one  of  ifaeoi 
proved  to  be  the  ship  Blackett,  captui 
Benson,  from  Jamaica,  bound  for  Liver* 
pool,  who  dffered  him  a  passage,  wkick 
he  accepted,  captain  Walcot  liaving  tsU 
him,  as  he  has  since  confirmed  to  tke 
committee  at  Lloyd's,  that  he  had  a- 
ceeded  his  time,  and  must  proceed  ti 
Jamaica  with  his  specie;  bat  that  k 
should  keep  in  shore,  in  the  track  of  tbe 
homeward-bound  Jamaica  shipai  in  order 
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to  apprise  them  of  their  danger,  till  he 
reached  the  Isle  of  Pines.     Captain  Hearn 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  zeal  of  captain 
Walcot,  but  says  that  one  of  the  expres- 
sions he  used  to  him  was,  that   <*  it  was 
as  much  as  his  commission  was  worth  to 
stay  any    longer"-— a  declaration  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  assertion  of    the 
aecretary  of  the  Admiralty*  that  he  was 
directed  by  rear-admiral  Rowley  to  take 
up  a  station  off  the  island  of  Cuba.     The 
third  witness  is  captain  Barclay,    of  the 
ship    fielina,  .bound    from    Jamaica    to 
London,    who    writes    from   the  Downs, 
dated  the    7th    October,    as    follows: — 
«<  August  the  Idth,   off  the  Colorados, 
was  boarded  by  his  majesty's  ship  Car- 
nation, who  gave  us  intbrmation  of  the 
ship  Vittoria  being  captured  by  a  piratical 
schooner  off  Saddle-hill,  along  with  the 
brig  Induntry,  on  the  morning  of  tlte  7th. 
The  Carnation  had  been  to  Cam  peachy, 
called  at  the  Havannah,  and  was  on  her 
way  to  Jamaica,   with  specie  on  board. 
Both  captain  Hearn  and  captain  Barclay 
have  confirmed  the  statements  in  their 
letters,  in  personal  communication.     Cap- 
tain Hearn  declares,  that  captain  Walcot 
never  gave  him   the  smallest  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  was  directed  to  take  up  a 
station  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trade ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  tine  he  was  on  board,  he  con- 
tinued his  course  for  Jamaica,  only  occa- 
sionally going  a  little  out  of^  his  way  to 
speak  to  such  vessels  as  he  fell  in  with, 
and  advised  them  not  to  make  the  land  of 
Cuba  till  they  had  passed  by  Saddle-bilL 
Captain  Hearn  further  states,  that  the  Car- 
nation might  have  re-captured  the  Vittoria 
(as  he  was  in  hopes  she  would  have  done), 
but  for  the  want  of  her  launch,  which  she 
had  lost  at  Campeachy.    The  Vittoria  was 
lying    within  the  Colorados;    she  drew 
more  water  than  the  Carnation,  which 
might  have  ran  in  before  the  wind,  and 
have  taken  possession  of  her,  but  cbuld 
not  get  out  again  from  among  those  rocks 
and  reefs,  without  warping;  and  having 
no  boat  large  enough  to  carry  out  an 
anchor,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise.   Here,  agun,   is  a  circumstantial 
evidence,   tint  captain  Walcot  was  not 
directed  to  cruise  off  Cuba  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trade;  for,  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  procured  a 
launch  at  the  Havanuah,  because  without 
one,  he  could  ndther  vei^tureinto  shallow 
water  with  his  ship,  upon ,  a  lee  shore, 
after  the  piiales;   nor  isnd.A  sofficieiit 
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number  of  men  in  boats  to  attack  them, 
with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and  he 
could  not  very  reasonably  expect  that  they 
would  come  out  to  him  in  deep  water, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  bein^  captured. 
Captain  Barclay,  of  the  Belina,  states, 
that  when  the  Carnation  boarded  him,  on 
the  12th  August,  she  was  actually  on  her 
way  to  Jamaica,  working  against  the 
Gulf  stream ;  while  he  and  the  other 
homeward-bound  Jamaica  ships  were 
running  in  the  opposite  direction:  that 
she  gave  him  and  them  no  protection,  but 
merely  information  of  the  capture  of  the 
Industry  and  the  Vittoria;  and  advice 
not  to  make  the  island  of  Cuba  till  they 
had  passed  Saddle-hill.  The  fourth  wit* 
ness  is  captain  Atkinson,  of  the  Edward 
Protheroe,  bound  from  Jamaica  to  .Bristol ; 
who,  according  to  the  statement  he  made 
on  his  arrival  there,  which  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  had  his  ship  plundered 
and  driven  on  shore  by  pirates,  off  Saddle- 
hill,  on  the  19th  of  August— the  very 
spot  on  which  the  Industry  and  the  Vit- 
toria had  been  captured  on  the  7th.  This 
circumstance  proves  to  demonstration,  the 
point  established  by  all  the  former  wit- 
nesses, that  captain  Walcot  had  not 
taken  up  a  station  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade ;  and  that 
he  was  not  waiting  in  that  quarter  to  see 
the  remaining  vessels  safe,  as  asserted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  hu  letter 
to  the  committee  for  managing  the  affairs 
for  Lloyd's.  In  further  contradiction  of 
these  assertions  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  may  .quote  the  memorial  of 
captain  Popplewell,  of  the  ship  John ; 
captain  Reddie,  of  the  Thisbe ;  and  cap- 
tain Cunby,  of  the  Feliza;  dated  the 
16th  of  August,  off  the  Havannah,  and 
addressed  to  sir  Robert  Mends,  of  bis 
majesty's  ship  Iphigenia :— <*  We  the 
undersigned  masters  of  the  ships  John, 
Thisbe,  and  Feliza,  actually  consider  it 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
perty and  ships  committed  to  our  charge, 
to  put  into  the  Havannah ;  and  to  present 
this  petition  to  the  captain  of  any  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ships  that  may  be  in 
the  port:  praying  that  be  may  afford  them 
protection  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida.- 
The  undersigned  are  not  actuated  by  any 
groundless  apprehensions ;  attempts  liav- 
mg  been,  made  on  the  Thisbe  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  instant,  and  on 
the  Feliza  several  times  during  the 
tame,  night,  by   a  suspicious  scfaoouer- 
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ri^ed  vesiel,  that  refused  to  give  any 
iiiTorraation  as  to  her  name*  or  nation ; 
and  that  we  only  attribute  our  present 
aafety  to  keeping  close  company  with 
each  other.  We  have  strong  grounds 
to  apprehend  a  coalition  will  take  place 
during  the  di^ht,  as  three  schooners  are 
now  in  the  offing,  one  of  which  we  dis- 
cover to  be  the  vessel  that  already  attempt- 
ed to  board  us/'  In  consequence  of  this 
memorial,  captun  Mends  immediately 
directed  his  majesty's  ship  Tyne  to  see 
these  vessels  safe  through  the  Gulf  of 
Flotida,  The  Belina,  captain  Barclay, 
and  three  other  ships  who  kept  company 
with  him  for  mutual  safety,  after  he  had 
spoke  the  Cbmation,  were  also  dogged  for 
tnree  days  by  a  pirate ;  and  the  Retrench, 
captain  Fiott,  was  boarded  on  the  18th  of 
August  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  by  two 
piratical  schoonerB»  who  plundered  her  of 
specie^  provisions,  stils,  boats,  the 
master's  and  passengers'  clothes,  and 
maltreated  the  crew.  All  these  facts 
prove,  not  only  that  the  Carnation,  cap- 
tain Walcot,  did  not  take  up  a  station 
o(^  the  coast  of  Cuba,  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade,  or  wait  in  that  quarter  to 
see  the  remaining  tohips  safe,  but  that  no 
other  British  man  of  war  was  so  stationed, 
or  did  so  wait ;  and  that  th^  trade  were 
left  entirely  eiposed  to  the  depredations 
of  th^  pirates.  If  any  donbt  could 
possibly  remain  on  this  subject^  that 
doubt  would  be  removed,  as  far  as  the 
Carnation  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  of  her 
having  arrived  from  the  Havannah  at 
Jamaica,  in  about  the  time  in  which  that 
passage  is  usually  made.  She  sailed  from 
the  Havannah  the  IQth  of  August,  and, 
according  to  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  arrived 
there  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  all  nautical  men,  that  it 
requires  double  the  time  to  beat  up  from 
the  Havanfiah  to  Jamaica  than  is  necessary 
to  run  down  from  Jamaica  to  the  Havan- 
nah ;  ships  having,  in  the  former  case,  the 
trade  wind  and  tne  Gulf  stream  against 
them,  and  in  the  latter  having  both  in 
their  favour.  With  respect  to  the  Dot- 
terel, the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
asserts,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Daniel,  that  *<  she,  as  well  as  his  majesty's 
sloop  Carnation,  was,  on  the  12th  of 
August  last,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood referred  to  in  the  above  statement " 
(the  statement  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Edward  Protheroe  off  SaddHe-hill) ;  ^  and 
ttiy  lords  hope,  that  the  attention-  th«s 
drawn  by  his  majesty's  naval  oonmuMktv 
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to  this  point,  together  with  other  mea^ 
surcs  taken  by  their  lordships,  will  have 
the  effect  of  suppressing  these  piracies." 
It  appears  by  the  Havannah  lilts  of 
arrivals  and  sailings,  that  the  Dotterel 
arrived  there  on  the  24th  of  July,  ud 
sailed  from  thence  on  the  11th  df  Aarust. 
The  Havannah  is  about  two  degrees  from 
Saddle-hill,  nud  when  the  Dotterel  aaiM# 
her  course  was  not  towards  it,  but  in  a 
very  opposite  direction— for  New  York« 
Having  both  the  Gulf  stream  and  the 
trade  wind  in  her  favour,  she  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  run  at  the  rate . 
of  ten  knots  an  hour,  or  240  miles  in  i4 
houra  after  she  sailed.  Adding  thia  to 
the  two  degrees,  or  190  milea'  distance, 
between  the  Havannah  and  8flddle4ull, 
she  itould  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth 
of  August,  not  in  the  immediate  ncigb- 
bourhood  referred  to,  as  the  aecretary  of 
the  Admiralty  states  in  hia  letter,  bat  300 
miles  from  it,  and  increasing  that  distanee 
with  all  possible  celerity.  In  fact,  ia  the 
New  York  Gazette  of  the  21st  of  Aaput, 
is  the  following  paragraphs— "Arrived 
his  Britannic  majesty's  sloop  Dotterel, 
captain  Hendry,  out  nine  daja  ffwa  the 
Havannah,  with  specie  on  board ;  spoke 
nothing."  So  far  from  stopping,  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  trade,  or  the  snpfMrcMon 
of  these  piracies,  the  Dotterel  Muted  aaay 
from  them  with  so  much  hasfet,  that  m 
actually  made  the  passage  fiwai  the 
Havannah  to  New  York  in  nine  day% 
which  the  Iphigenia,  very  shordy  aAer« 
was  10  days  (from  the  5tb  to  the  21st  of 
September)  in  performing.  It  is  is(dier 
unfavourable  to  the  hope  expresaed  by 
the  lords  of  the  .Admiralty,  that  tn 
attention  thus  drawn  by  hia  vaajes^'s 
naval  commander  to  this  point  (meaAiog 
of  course  the  commandera  of  the  Gii^ 
nation  and  Dotterel  just  beibm  rata* 
tioncd),  would  have  the  effect  of  sup*. 
pressing  the»e  piracies,  that  tmihtr  of 
them  appears  to  have  gone  near  that  point 
at  any  future  period.  The  Carnation 
arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  4th  of  Sepleia* 
ber ;  sailed  from  thence^  acconhtig  to  Ihe 
(yasette  of  that  island^  on  a  craiie  on  the 
8th,  and  returned  a^n  on  the  22ad* 
during  which  short  time  it  was  utterly 
iroposuble  for  her  to  go  to  the  coaitn 
Cuba,  and  come  back  again ;  and  on  die 
17th  of  October,  she  sailed  ibr  SaaU 
Martha  and  Carthagena.  The  Dotter«l» 
oo  the  24th  of  September,  ire  weeki' 
after  her  arrival  at  New  Ybfk  with  ipcde, 
was  lying   in  Halifak  hmww  jwt  4* 
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quietly  as  if  there  were  uo  British  trade 
to  be  protected}  nor  piraciet  to  be  tup- 
presised.  These  stateoieota  directly  con- 
tradict those  contained  in  the  letters  from 
the  Admiral ty»  dated  the  0th  and  10th 
of  Aueust,  aud  they  are  further  confinaed 
by  a  documtet  of  unquestionable  autho- 
rity-^a  letter  or  address  to  captain  War<» 
reoy  of  his  majesty *s  ship  Senngapatam^ 
sig^ned  by  the  British  merchants  at  the 
Havannah,  and  dated  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  After  this  testimony*  given  by 
the  men  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
occurrences  th^  relate^  no  doubt  can 
possibly  remaiu  of  the  fkllacy  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Admiral tvy  in  his  letters  of  the  0th  and 
10th  of  October  last.  The  letters  fr6m 
tbe  secretary  of  the  Admiralty*  to  which 
I  have  referred*  state»  that  the  attention 
of  the  admiral  commanding  on  the 
Jiamaica  station  had  long  since  been 
called  to  the  depredations  in  that  quarter ; 
and  that  be  had  despatch^  cruisers  to 
take  up  stations  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  and  the  suppression  of  th^se  piracies; 
but  a  subsequent  letter  of  his,  dated 
tbe  93rd  of  November,  a(ud  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  West  India  associatiob 
at  Glasgow*  in  answer  to  a  memorial 
from  them  to  tbe  Admiralty,  com  plaintn(i; 
of  the  piratical  depfedationa  committed 
in  tbe  Wert  Indian  «sas*  tbe  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  writes  thus  :— <«  My  l6rds 
are  glad  to  obaerve,  that  the  associatiou 
has  not  ov^looked  tbe  political  circum- 
stances which  have  delayed  the  exercise 
of  force  in  the  suppression  of  the  outrages 
committed  in  that  quarter.*'  If  the  ex«* 
creise  of  fofce  was  delayed,  as  is  h^r^ 
asserted,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  by  what  other  means  our  men 
of  War  were  to  accompliBh  the  suppression 
of  these  piracies.  Were  entreaties  and 
aupplications  to  be  used  instead  6f  great 
guns  against  these  enemies  of  the  haman 
race  ?  Were  these  sinners  to  be  converted 
from  the  errors  of  their  ways*  Imd  re» 
claimed  from  their  depredations  and 
barbarities^  by  ^neacbiog  and  pfoyiog  ? 
If  so, .  a  set  of  missioaariea  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  mcceed  in  thia 
spiritual  waifve,  than  his  majesty's  naval 
commanders.  The  inventive  ^^eoius  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Adtmralty  has  prob** 
blv  devised  some  new  and  cktraordinary 
aefwina,  for  the  inpproDsisu  taf  l>iiWcic% 
without  the  emrcise  «f  fof(s%  which  he 
will  now  have  the  jgkMinam  to  oxpliua  la 
tin  lioMiL     Sat  I  ahaH  abslun  ' 
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making  any  general  observations  on  tbe  con-* 
duct  of  the  Admiralty*  and  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  letters  on  which  I  have 
commenced,  and  tbe  contents  of  which  I 
have,  I  trust,  proved  to  the  satisfsctioo 
of  the  House*  are  inconsistent  with  truthf 
and  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  public* 
Tbe  committee  for  managing  tbe  aflbirs  of 
Lloyd's  felt  it  their  duty  to  state  to  tbe 
Admiralty*  the  very  different  inibrmatiou 
which  they  had  received.  The  Adnuralty 
might  have  been  misled  by .  incorrect 
representations  made  to  them,  of  the 
numner  in  which  his  majesty's  ships,  oti 
tbe  Jamaica  station*  were  actually  enif* 
ployed ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  the 
committee,  by  laying  the  facts  before 
them,  gavetheman  opportunity  of  calling 
the  parties  who  had  imposed  upon  thena 
to  account  for  dieir  conduct.  In  doing 
this,  however,  the  committee  studiously 
endeavoured  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  and 
therefore  merely  sent  extracts  of  letters, 
without  making  any  comments  upon 
them.  The  oooimittee  bad  also  another 
object  in  making  these  comroumcations; 
they  did  expect,  that  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  could  not  but  observe  from 
them*  that  his  majesty's  ships  stated  to 
be  employed  in  the  protection  of  trade 
from  the  depr^edations  of  pimtes,  were 
in  fiiot  occupied  in  carrying  specie  for 
the  emolument  of  their  commanders^ 
and  of  the  admiml  on  the  station ;  and 
they  trusted  their  lordships  would  more 
particularly  remark;,  that  the  Dotterel 
was  destitied  from* one  foreign  port  to 
another,  and  therefore*  in  all  probability^ 
carrying  specie,  not  British*  out  foreign 
property.  In  the  month  of  April  last, 
the  committee  had  stated  to  the  Admi<« 
ralty,  that  protectioo  against  pirates  had 
been  ^ven  to  ships  of  all  nations,  by  the 
Amancon  cfuiiers  ia  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cuba ;  that  out  of  them  had  taken 
under  her  convoy  a  number  of  vessela 
bound  from  the  Havaonah  to  £u ropey 
and  they  requested  that  orders  might  be 
sent  to  his  majesty's  ships  on  that  station, 
to  grant  similar  protection;  but  the 
answer  they  received  was*  '*  Their  lord^ 
ships  cannot  oider  his  majesty's  ships  ta 
gTMit  protection  to  the  ships  of  other 
powers."  After  this  flat  denial  to  a  re^ 
quest  for  the  protection  of  foreign  shipa 
and  cargoes,  ia  which  British  interests  ar* 
coecenrtd  (for  many  of  them  are  insured 
ia  tSrtet  Brttaia),  and  te  which  censidet 
Mtiens  of  hnnanitgr  aleae,  iadcpendeal 
eCgfeulitudi  for  beiMfita.  ieoeivi»(W  tai^ 
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hnve  inclined  nn  ncqutearence,  the  com- 
mittee trusted  that  the  inconsistency  of 
giving  protection  to  foreign  8|)ecie  would 
occur  to  the  minds  of  their  lordships ;  and 
that  this  trade,  which,  for  some  time  post, 
has  been  the  great  occupation  ofthe  British 
ships  of  war  on  the  Jamaica  station,  and 
diverts  their  attention  from  the  protection 
of  British  commerce,  and  the  suppression 
of  pirac}',  might  be  properly  regulated 
and  restricted.  At  the  time  these  letters 
were  written,  the  Admiralty  laboured 
under  great  unpopularity.  Taunts  were 
throtvn  in  many  of  the  public  papers 
ii|K>n  their  naval  ud ministration,  which 
was  stated  to  ha\e  reduced  the  $;rcatest 
naval  power  in  the  world  to  receive  that 
))rotection  to  her  commerce  from  the 
cruisers  of  the  united  Htates,  which  her 
own  navy  did  not  give;  galling  compari- 
sons were  made  between  the  activity  of 
the  American  ships  of  war,  and  the  apa- 
thy of  our  own ;  and  repeated  accounts 
were  given  of  depredations  committed 
upon  British  commerce,  and  atrocious 
barbarities  practiced  upon  British  sub- 
jects. At  such  a  moment,  nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  for  redeeming 
the  character  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  letters  in  all  the  daily 
papers.  It  operated  as  a  charm  in  allav- 
mg  the  irritation  and  disquietude  of  the 
public  mind,  and  led  to  a  general  belief, 
that  our  trade  was  fully  protected,  and 
that  the  piracies  would  soon  be  suppress- 
ed :  when,  however,  the  Admiralty  found 
tint  these  statements  did  not  pass  current 
with  the  plain  men  of  business  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  they  seem  to  have 
felt  sore,  and  they  treated  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's,  who  for  many  months  past  had 
repeatedly  rung  their  dismal  tales  in  their 
ears,  much  in  the  manner  that  Richard 
the  third  is  described  by  Shakspeare  as 
treating  his  messengers  of  evil  tidings — 

*^  Out  on  ye,  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? 
''  There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  bet- 
ter news:" 

and  the  king,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  gives  the  poor  fellow  a  good  knock- 
down blow.  In  cases  where  men  propa- 
gate contradictory  reports,  the  usual 
cour&e  is,  to  produce  their  respective 
authorities,  and  thus  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  committee  for  managing  the  affairs 
of  Lloyd's  did  this;  but  the  Admiralty, 
instead  of  following  their  example,  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  them  in  a  tone  of 
offeuded  dignity.    We  have  the  highest 
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possible  authority  for  the  right  role  of 
conduct  on  such  occasions.  Wheii  one 
of  the  Apostles  was  incredulous,  hia  di- 
vine Lord  and  Master  immediately  gmve 
him  tliesatisfaction  he  re(]uired ;  but  hiid  so 
individual  been  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, who  hod  not  the  means  of  removing  hit 
doubts,  what  would  he  have  done  ?  Just 
what  the  Admiralty  did  :  he  would  have 
talked  of  the  marked  disrespect  with 
which  he  was  treated,  of  the  little  confi- 
dence that  was  placed  in  his  communica- 
tions, and  have  broken  off  hH  further 
intercourse  with  the  unbelieving  ^iitciplei 
My  linn  belief  is,  that  the  papera  1  move 
for,  will  not  justify  the  assertion  contain- 
ed in  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  If  they  do,  they  will  ooly 
transfer  the  blame  to  those  on  wboae com- 
munications the  assertions  in  qneatioa 
were  founded.  1  have  shown  then  to  he 
contrary  to  fact ;  and  it  is  juat  and  neoe»- 
sary  that  the  real  authors  of  the  aiiTe|He» 
sentations  which  have  been  nailt  to  the 
public  should  be  known.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  exposed  and  punished  as 
they  deserve.  I  shall  therefore  nam  moie 
— **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Hous^ 
Copies  of  the  Letters  from  J.  W.  Crdkcft 
esq.,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty*  to  Mr»- 
John  Bennett,  jun.,  Lloyd's,  dated  the 
9th  October  last ;  and  to  Mr.  Aldenasa 
Daniel,  of  Bristol,  dated  the  liHh  Oct^ 
ber  last ;  together  with  Copies  of  the  Hi* 
nutesor  Resolutions  ofthe  board  of  Ado^ 
ralty,  in  conformity  to  which  the  asM 
letters  were  written  :  also.  Copy  of  a  LrtMr 
from  captain  Walcot,  of  his  ooajatf't' 
ship  Carnation,  to  the  secretary  of  ttS' 
Admiralty,  dated  the  12th  August  hut: 
also,  Copies  of  the  Log-books  of  hu  ma- 
jesty's ship  Carnation,  from  the  lOtb  An* 
gust  to  the  15th  September;  and  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Dotterel,  from  the  lltb  ta 
the  22nd  of  August  last:  also^  Copy  of 
the  Address  from  the  merchants  at  the 
Havannah  to  captain  Warren»  of  bis  oh- 
jesty's  fihip  Seringapatam,  dated  tfce  14th 
December  last." 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  said,  he  was  not  With- 
out hopes  of  proving  to  the  satisfadaon  of 
the  House,  that  the  statement  of  the  hoa. 
gentleman  was  erroneous,  and  his  coca- 
ments  unfounded  ;  for  he  (JUr.  Marryat) 
had  mixed  up  with  his  statements,  obser- 
vations on  the  board  of  Admiralty.  He 
(sir  6.  Cockbum)  would  theiefoio  lint 
address  himself  to  reply  to  the  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  against  the  board»  aud 
would  afterwards  reply  to  the  statements 
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respecting  a  force  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection'of  the  trade.  Previously  to  re- 
ceiving the  letter  from  the  committee  at 
Lloyd's,  of  the  7th  October,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  received  a  letter  from  captain 
Walcot,  of  the  Carnation,  in  which  that 
officer  stated,  his  having  sailed  from  the 
Havannah,  and  having  learnt  from  the 
captain  of  the  Industry,  the  capture  of 
that  vessel  and  the  Vittoria,  as  he  was 
going  to  take  up  hiM  station  off  Cape  An- 
tonio, for  the  protection  of  the  trade, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  rear-admiral  Rowley ;  bat, 
from  the  information  which  be  received, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  bear  up,  in  the 
expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the 
merchant  vessels  from  Jamaica ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  bad  fallen  in  with  17  vessels, 
which  he  had  seen  safely  round  Cape  An- 
tonio, and  that  the  Dotterel  would'  not 
probably  fall  in  with  them  afterwards.. 
The  Admiralty  replied  to  captain  Walcot, 
approving  of  the  yariation  which  he  had 
made  from  his  orders.  The  House  would 
perceive  from  this,  that  it  was  quite  clear 
captain  Walcot  had  orders  to  go  to  Cape 

-  Antonio,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion from  the  captain  of  the  Industry,  he 

-  had  varied  his  orders,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  those  ships  safe  which  he  had 
fallen  in  with ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did 
not  quit  the  station,  till  he  had  boarded 
the  Clarendon,  and  was  informed  by  her 
that  she  was  the  sternmost  ship  of  the 
season.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty 
to  give  the  information  which  the  letter  of 
captain  Walcot  contained ;  and  the  spirit 
«nd  substance  of  it  was  truly  given  ;  and 
when  captain  Walcot  had  boarded  the 
Clarendon,  and  learnt  she  was  the  last 
•hip  of  the  season,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  hit  having  performed  that  duty 
fvhich  be  went  to  perform.  With  respect 
to  the  Dotterel,  she  was  reported  by  cap- 
tain Walcot's  letter  to  be  going  through 
the  Gulf,  and  it  was  likely,  therefore,  she 
would  be  useful,  either  by  preceding  or 
joining  the  merchant  vessels.  The  Admi- 
ralty contented  themselves  with  saying, 
that  she  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  not 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
•he  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  they  were  giving  information,  they 
had  no  idea  of  their  words  beiug  twisted 
from  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  no  more  cor- 
rect account  could  have  been  given  of  the 
contents  of  captain-  Walcot's  letter.     At 
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that  time,  the  Admiralty  had  no  idea  of 
any  offence ;  but,  the  next  day  they  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lloyd's,  telling  them 
that  their  information  was  incorrect.     The 
Admiralty  perceived  that  they   had  jgot 
the  information  of  the  Oamation  having 
sailed  for  Jamaica,  but  imagined  that  thev 
did  not  know  of  her  having  fallen  in  with 
the  Industry.     As  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Dotterel  at  New  York,  that  might  still  be, 
and  yet  she  might  be  in  that  neighbour-! 
hood  ten  days  tiefore.    The  Admiralty, 
therefore,  wished  to  see  the  gentlemen 
of  Lloyd's,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  naval  force  in  the  West 
Indies  (a  circumstance  not  so  proper  to 
put  into  writing) ;  for,  out  of  the  nine  or 
ten  vessels  that  were  there,  there  was  not 
a  single  vessel  but  was  employed  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  merchants. 
The  Admiralty  had  no  idea  that  the  gen- 
tlemen would  •  not  come,  but  they  were 
Siven  to  understand  that  Saturday  was  a 
ay  on  which  they  liked  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  that  they  would  come  on  Mon- 
day.    However,  when  that  day  arrived, 
they  said,  **  No,  we  will  not  come,  as  we 
have  been  invited  by  the  secretary,  and  not 
by  the  board."    The  Admiralty  replied, 
**  that  if  the  invitation  was  not  correct, 
they  were  sorry  for  it ;  it  was  from  mistake.*' 
Now,  he  would  submit,  that,  standing  as 
they  did  in  the  situation  of  commission- 
ere  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  or  ought  to  do,  to  say,  <<  We 
did  not  mean  to  offend  you."    After  writ- 
ing them  that  description  of  letter,  the 
committee  answered  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
correspondence  with  them.    They  stated, 
that  they  knew  no  reason  why  the  Admi- 
ralty should  wish  for  verbal  communica- 
tions, and  to  avoid  giving  them  written 
documents;    and    they    added,    that   it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  docu- 
ments in  writing,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  which  the  Admiralty  had  given 
them  being  incorrect,  as  compared  with 
that  which  they  had  got  from  other  quar- 
ters.    It  then  became  absolutely  necQi- 
sary  not  to  go  on  with  an  angry  corres- 
pondence :   and,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the 
Admiralty  stated  to  the  cominittee,  that 
although  they  were  ready  to  give  all  the 
information  in  their  power,  not  only  to 
any  body  of  merchants,  but  to  any  indi- 
vidual, yet  they  could  not  submit  to  the 
marked  disrespect  with  which  they  bad 
been  treated  ;  and,  though  the  Admiralty 
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had  thongtit  it  neeeitary  to  adopt  this  line 
of  conduct,  yet,   if  the  piibiic  interest 
would  have  suffered  the  slightest  inooa* 
venience  from  it,  they  would  have  paused 
ere  they  decided ;  but  whilst  there  were 
coanBittees  of  shipping,  and  committees 
of  trade,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Admiralty  to  keep  up  a  oorres- 
pondence  with  Lloyd's.     It  was  the  gene- 
ral principle  at  Lloyd's  to  insure  the  ships 
of  all  nations,  and  therefore  it  might  be  moae 
proper  to  give  the  information  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  themselves,  rather  than  to 
them.     He  submitted,  and  he  trusted  the 
HoQse  would  bear  him  oat  io  the  propo^ 
■ition^  that  the  Admiralty  were  the  proper 
Judges  whether  they  were  to  gire  the  in- 
nmnation  verbally,  or  in  writing.— *To  re- 
vert to  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
the  force  c  the  Carnation  was  sent,  not  for 
money,  but  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    6be 
communicated  with  the  merchants  there, 
and  at  their  earnest  desire,  took  specie  on 
board,  and  afterwards  west  to  the  Ha^ao- 
nah.    The  Taraar  had  similar  orders,  aad 
ahe  wItt  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
die  time.     By  the  way,  the  hon.  geatle- 
inan  had  all  along  argued  as  if  Cape  An- 
tonio and  Saddle^ill  were  the  same  tMng, 
whereas  Saddle-hill  was  120  miles  from 
Cape   Antonio.    But,  to  return  to  the 
•afcgeet  of  the  force.    The  admiral  bad 
two  months  before  that,  as  early  as  the 
19th  of  May,  sent  ^e  Scout  on  that  station 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  pirates ;  bitt 
the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  on  bqard 
her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  gjfive  up  her 
fltation,  and  the  admiral  then  sent  the 
Tyne  to  take  the  same  station.    The  hon. 
gentleman  had  complained,  that  no  con- 
voys were  appointed  ;  but,  from  -wbat  the 
admiral  stated,  it  would  appear  that  no 
merchant  had  asihed  for  convov  till  4;he 
ff7ih  of  Jul^.    Something  hacT  been  in- 
sinuated, as  if  the  Admiralty  were  morti- 
fied at  the  statements  and  complaints  in 
the  public  papers.     He  should  not  roply 
to  that,  as  he  noped  there  was  moi«  mind 
at  the  Admiralty  than  to  cara  twopence 
about  those  statemenu.    Had  they  wished 
to  make  up  a   case,   they  might   have 
atated  that  the  Tyne,  Taraar,  and  Iphi- 
ffenia  were  stationed  for  the  prelection  of 
the  trade,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  4hey 
did  not  know  that  the  IVne  had  arrived. 
They    had,    then,   the  Iphigenia,  Tyne^ 
Tamar,    and    Scout,    and    the    Dotterel 
jgoing  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
with  that  force,  was  it  fair  to  say,  that  there 
were  no  men  of  war  on  the  station  f    Bat, 
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in  fact,  no  convoys  would  do.  I>aring 
the<  lust  session,  he  liad  stated  to  the 
House,  that  such  was  the  nHture  of  the 
coast  of  Cnba,  that  the  oommuuicalion  was 
kept  up  by  passage  vessels ;  suid  when 
the  marauders  saw  a  merchant  vessel, 
they  went  with  their  long  knivea  on  board 
one  of  those  packets,  and  prooeedad  in 
that  way  to  board  and  carry  the  mctichaa^ 
men.  Convoys  could  not  afford  adrquatg 
protection,  for  ships  would  atragglet  aa 
application  was  therefore  made  tp  the 
Spanish  government,  and  he  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  sayin^^*  thai  the 
Spanish  court  immediately  wrote  a  anba- 
factory  answer ;  on  which  a  copy  af  the 
letter  was  sent  to  the  adnaifalp  that  he 
might  report  what  had  been  done  ae  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  admiral  iQMncdiaiflly 
despatclied  a  fri<^ate,  and  learnt  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  bafon  «%  and 
that  the  Spanish  government  had  acted 
with  the  greatest  good  faith  ia  Vhhib  ao 
time  in  despatching  ordera  to  AoMficBi 
ComparisoHs  had  been  made  hatweea  the 
conduct  of  this  country 


but,  what  was  the  oourae  of  prnrnadiaif 
When  the  Macedonian  want  dpwa»  ib 
was  refused  the  libeity  of  landiagt  hk 
with  us,  the  Spanish  govaramanl  hid 
acted  in  concert,  sendaaff  their  tnops  Is 
check  the  pirates  on  land,  whilatw^  adii 
by  aea;  and  the  result  was,  ibi  II 
pirate  vessels  were  captured^  20  ef  thar 
craws  killed,  40  taken  by  oa,  and  If  Ajf 
the  Spaniards,  making  a  total  of  77 1  BHt 
of  whom  would  doubtless  be  hangediaad 
that  would  prove  the  gxcateat  ckack  t» 
their  nranning  their  vesaela  ia  .latpa 
The  hon.  member  had  ioainuatad,  dil 
the  officers  had  not  done  their  daty*  k^ 
cause  they  were  intent  on  apecalabng  aal 
«Miking  money  $  but  it  happeaedg  aa  if 
expressly  lor  the  admiral^s  jaatiicaliei^ 
that  he  bad  applied  to  the  meini— Is  to 
ship  their  apecie  in  merchant  wmmkh  hot 
they  repliea,  that  it  would  be  the  faia  of 
the  trade  in  dry  goods;  and  iadHd  laat 
year  the  metchfinta  of  Glasgow  hai  Wf^ 
for  stricter  orders,  and  a  giaetw  tuifitf 
being  given  for  the  freigb  ef  apacia  ia 
kingf'B  ships,  and  after  some  tine  oiiaa 
were  -sent  to  the  admiral  ta  ikmt  ieteidL 
It  was,  therefore,  rather  bard  now  to  taia 
round  upon  him,  and  make  it  'OMUtaref 
accusation  against  him*  For  the  acaaem 
he  had  given,  he  should  oppose  4lie  .pii» 
duction  of  the  papers  moved -ler. 

Mr.  T.   Wiieon  expresisd  hia  aegialb 
that  any    misunderataadias  ^Md  takea 
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place  betweeD  the  Admiralty  and  Lloyd's. 
He  coDtidered  the  Admiralty  justified  by 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  officer ;  but  he 
could  not  say  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
trade  had  received  all  the  protection  to 
which  it  was  entitled. 

Sir  Itaae  Coffin  said,  the  conduct  of 
the  gentlemen  at  Lloyd's  reminded  him  of 
the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox.  As  an 
old  officer,  he  was  ready  to  declare^  that  no 
board  had  done  so  much  for  the  country 
«•  the  present  board  of  Admiralty.  The 
behaviour  of  these  gentlemen  at  Lloyd's 
had  been  moat  indecent.  The  lord  mayor, 
t>r  the  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany would  have  considered  it  nodisgprace 
to  wait  on  the  Admiralty.  He  defended 
the  conduct  of  admiral  Rowley,  and  said, 
that  a  more  honourable  person  wm  not 
to  be  found.  The  charge  against  the 
Admiralty  would,  he  trusted,  be  treated 
with  contempt. 

Mr.  Bright,  though  he  concurred  in 
much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
t>fficer,  was  not  satisfied  that  sufficient 
protection  had  b^en  affiorded  by  the  Ad- 
iaii*alty  to  the  trade  on  the  West  India 
station.  The  force  might  have  been  well 
employed,  such  as  it  was ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  it  was  sufficient.  The 
hon.  member  quoted  a  resolution  of  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Kingston, 
complaining  that  the  seas  were  infested 
hv  pirates,  and  that  the  squadron  em- 
ployed was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
those  seas.  He  also  observed,  that  the 
island  of  Nasiau  had  fitted  out  two 
▼easels  at  its  own  expense,  for  which  they 
t»aght  to  have  been  repaid  by  the  govem- 
fnent.  This  was  another  proof  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  naval  force.  He  trusted 
that  the  Admiralty  would  omit  no  means 
of  prosecuting  the  men  who  were  already 
taken,  and  tlmt  they  would  take  care  to 
protect  the  trade  in  the  ensuing  season. 

Sir  G.  CocUum  said,  that  the  two 
Yenels  provided  br  the  island  of  Nassau 
were  not  fit  for  the  tervice  opon  which 
they  were  employed,  being  too  large  to 
act  with  effect  against  the  pirates.  The 
Admiralty  had  felt  it  their  du^r  to  tend 
Teasels  which  eoald  follow  them  any 
where,  and  dao  to  send  an  overwhelming 
lOPce. 

Mr.  Alderman  Tkcmpion  regretted  that 
the  gentlemen  at  Lloyd's  did  not  go  to 
the  Admiralty,  but  hoped  that  a  good 
wnderstanding  would  for  ihe  future  exist, 
and  that  the  hon.  ffentleman  would  con- 
aeat  lo  withdraw  hit  m^iAua. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Canning   rose,  for  thfe 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  last. 
He  trusted  that,  as  every  fair  purpose 
which  could  have  been  hoped  for  had 
been  answered    by  the    discussion,  the 
hon.  mover  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  persevere  in  obtuning  a  vote  which 
would  cast  blame  on  the  Admiralty,  when, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  real  ground  for  cen- 
sure.    He  should,  however,  deal  unfairly 
with  the  House,  if  he  omitted  to  rtate, 
that  having  been  the  only  member  in 
town  at  the   penod  of  the  communica- 
tions alluded  to,  he  had  been  of  opinion, 
after  the  last  letter  from  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's,  that  no  option  was  left  to  the 
Admiralty  as  to  any  further  communica- 
tion.     Before  that   letter,  he   had  had 
every  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
tercourse ;     but,    when .  the    committee 
thought  proper  to  state,  that  they  would 
receive  no  other  than  a  written  communi- 
cation from  the  first  public  board  in  the 
kingdom,  and  when  the  alternative  had 
been  presented,  either  that  the  Admiralty 
should  wait  on  Lloyd's,  or  that  Lloyd's 
should  wait  on  the  Admiralty,  it  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  latter 
would  submit.  But  now  that  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
I  munication  between  those  boardM  was  for 
the  public  benefit,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  go  on  as  had  hitherto  been  the  cus- 
tom, and  that  after  that  night,  none  of 
the  disagreements  and  misunderstandings 
which  had  broken  out  would  continue. 
If  any  difficulty  still  existed  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  invitation  should  be 
couched,  that  might  be  obviated  by  a  re- 
ference to  some  established  authority,  on 
points  of  etiquette  so  momentouis.    The 
gentlemen  might  consult  Dr.  Trusler's 
principles  of  politeness,  or  some  other 
book  of  equal  weight,  and    then  they 
would  reamly  devise  some  means  of  ^v- 
tng  the  invitation,  by  which  the  possibi- 
lity of  ^ving  unintentional  offence  might 
be  avoided.     There  was  another  point, 
however,  of  a  nature  a  little  more  serious, 
and  upon  this  he  wished  to  say  A  few 
words.     The  measures  which  had  been 
taken,  involved  not  merely  a  question  of 
department.      It    was    found    that    no 
amount  of  naval  force  alone  could  accom- 
plish the  object  which  was  so  desirable ; 
namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates, 
unless  their  operations  were  assisted  by 
a  land  force.     This  latter  force  must 
consist    either    of   the    inhabitants    of 
2F 
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that  country  of  which  the  pirates  also 
were  natives,  or  they  must  be  lauded 
there  for  the  purpose  from  English  vessels. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Spanish  government  would  co-operate  for 
this  purpose ;  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  all  the  circumstances  should  be 
well  weighed  before  any  decisive  step 
should  be  taken.  No  gentleman  who  re- 
collected the  accounts  with  which  the 
newspapers  were  filled  in  the  last  autumn, 
coula  hesitate  to  admit  the  necessity  of  this 
delay.  The  simple  fact,  that  application 
had  been  made  for  permission  to  laud  Bri- 
tish troops  at  the  Havannah  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  filled  Europe  with  reports,  that 
that  place  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  a 
British  force.  Whatever  blame  had  been 
incurred  on  this  occasion,  must  not  full 
upon  the  Admiralty,  but  upon  the  go- 
vernment— it  was  a  matter  of  state,  not  a 
matter  of  department.  Orders  had  at 
length  been  given  to  land  English  troops 
in  spite  of  resistance,  if  resistance  should 
be  made.  The  court  of  Spain,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  at  first  evinced  some 
national,  and,  in  this  instance,  very  natu- 
ral pride,  at  finding  such  an  order  had 
been  made;  but  they  afterwards  ac- 
quiesced. No  man  could  wonder  that  a 
proud  government  should  have  seen  such 
an  order  in  a  different  light  from  those  by 
whom  it  was  made ;  and,  therefore,  every 
man  must  agree  that  delay  was  necessary 
before  it  was  decisively  adopted.  He  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  in 
justification  of  the  subject.  As  to  what 
remained,  it  related  rather  to  the  graces, 
than  to  the  matter  of  the  subject ;  it  was 
rather  a  point  of  politeness  than  of  se- 
rious importance.  He  hoped  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  give  the  first  ex- 
ample of  returning  good  humour,  by 
withdrawing  his  motion ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  intercourse  would  in  future  be 
carried  on  with  that  urbanity  and  spirit  of 
conciliation  which  could  alone  make  it 
useful. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  that  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's  had  been  urged  to  take  the 
■teps  they  had  taken,  not  by  a  feeling  of 
individual  interest,  but  from  an  impe- 
rious sense  of  public  duty.  He  con- 
cluded by  statiufT,  that  he  would  evince 
his  concurrence  in  that  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  by  with- 
drawing his  motion. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 
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Wednesday 9  March  5. 

Society  of  Jesuits— Petitiov  or 
William  Parker,   gomplaiiiivq   or 
THEIR    Secret    Peacticeb.] — Sir    7. 
Lethbridge  rose  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting   a    petition    from    Mr*    WilUan 
Parker,  of  the  city  of  Cork.     He  had  us 
ttCGuaintance  with  the  petitioner,  but  ht 
believed  he  was  well   know  to  the  boo. 
member  for  Cork.    The  petition  contua- 
ed  various  allegations,  for  the   truth  of 
which  the  hon.  member  did   not  intend 
to  vouch;  but  as  it  contained  infbrmt- 
tion  from  various  Quarters,  relfttive  to  s 
subject  which  was  shortly  to  come  befeit 
the  House,  he  had  thought  fit  to  preMBt 
it.    There  was  contained   in  it  alto  one 
charge,  which  in  particular  he  would  not 
be   understood    to    vouch    for:    it    wm 
against  an  individual  holding  an  office^ 
and  whose  name  he  would  not  have  men* 
tioned  if  he  could  have  avoided  it— -fct 
meant  Christopher  Bird,  the  colonial  w- 
cretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Tbe 
petition  set  forth,  that  the  petitioner  M 
headed  a  party  of  settlers,  wno,  in  thcyev 
1810,  had  proceeded  with  the  anthoritysf 
government  to  that  colony.     He  went  m 
to  state  the  petitioner's  belief,  that  moil 
of  the  calamities  which  had  afflicted  tk 
world  would  appear,  if  they  were  |wopa|y 
explained,  to  have  proceeded  from  tbete^ 
cret  and  insidious  practices  of  the  JEenili^ 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  a  reli- 
gious society,  were,  in  fact,  a  fbroidtUt 
political    sect.      That    they     had  beta 
founded  by  pope  Paul  3rd,  for  the  «l^ 
pose  of  counteracting  the  ^lorioos  eftcii 
of  the  reformation.    The  history  of  di 
Jesuits  proved  that  they  had  always  beet 
hostile  to  monarchs,  whether  Pratestut 
or    Catholics.      However    beneficial   die 
propagation  of  knowledge  mi^ht  be^  the 
Jesuits  must,  in  the  worda  of  the  historiin 
Hume,  "  bear  the  reproach  fiaB  poste* 
rity,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  ihar  in- 
stitution, they  were  engaged  to  pervert 
learning,     the    only    effectual    remedy 
against  superstition,  into  a  nouiiihmeii 
of  that  infirmitv ;  and  as  their  emcfitioi 
was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  and.icbo* 
lastic  kind  (though  a  few  membert,  have 
cultivated  polite  literature),   they   were 
only  the  more  enabled  by  that  acquia- 
tion  to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictate! 
of  morality,  and  to  erect  a  regular  systen 
of  casuistry,  by  which  pre¥ancation»  per* 
jury,  and  every  crime,  wbtn  it  wmei 
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their  ghostly  purpotes,  might  be  justified 
and  defended."  The  petition  concluded 
by  prayingy  that  the  House  would  direct 
an  inquiry  at  their  bar,  or  in  a  committee, 
by  which  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  the  colonies,  and 
particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
might  be  exposed.  By  this  proceeding, 
the  petitioner  proposed  to  show  the  con- 
duct* of  lieut.-col.  Bird  (whom  be  stated 
to  be  a  Jesuit^  and  whose  brother  was  the 
chief  priest  of  the  Jesuit  etablishment  at 
Stoney  hurst,  in  Lancashire,  by  whose  bane- 
ful influence  the  petitioner  had  suffered. 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  :-->It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  many 
members,  that  in  the  year  1814,  the  pope 
had  established  the  order  of  Jesuits.  In 
the  same  year,  au  hon.  baronet  (sir^^C. 
Hippisley)  had  stated  in  his  place  iMKat 
House,  that  a  sum  of  30,000/.  had  been 
transmitted  from  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  Catholic  establishments  in 
Ireland.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  read 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents, 
confirming  that  statement,  and  adding, 
that  the  learned  body  were  vigorously 
employed  in  propagating  their  doctrines. 
It  had  been  stated  by  some  Irish  county 
members,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  increase  of 
Jesuit  establishments  iu  Ireland.  He  had, 
however,  good  reason  for  believing  they 
had  largely  increased.  The  Hardwicke- 
fltreet  chapel,  in  Dublin,  and  the  school 
at  Harold's-cross,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  which  had  been  bargained  for  by 
Dr.  Murray,  the  coadjutor  of  the  titular 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  him  of  this  fact.  •  He  should, 
perhaps,  be  asked,  what  harm  this  learn- 
ed body  had  done  ?  He  supposed  they 
would  not  so  often  have  been  turned  out  of 
▼arious  nations  if  they  had  done  no  harm ; 
and  if  this  question  should  be  pressed 
upon  him,  he  would  answer  it  by  another; 
he  would  ask,  wrhat  good  they  had  ever 
done,  or  were  likely  to  do,  to  this  coun- 
try ?  .  [A  laugh.]  It  might  afford  merri- 
ment to  the  hon.  meinl^r  for  Westmin- 
ster, but  he  (sir  T.  Lethbridge)  was  in  the 
performance  of  a  solemn  duty.  As  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  he  was  present- 
ing the  petition  of  an  aggrieved  indiri- 
dual :  he  did  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy, 
but  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  by  any  thing 
but  sound  argument.  He  repeated,  that 
the  Jisuits  would  iiot  have  been  driven 
Drool  ID  many  CinnmnsiAmp  n^  Tarioot 
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quarters  of  the  world,  if  their  presence 
had  not  been  found  to  be  mischievous. 
Having  doq^  harm  in  other  countries, 
they  might  also  do  harm  in  this.  The 
emperor  of  China  had  expelled  them  from 
his  dominions  in  1726.  They  had  been 
driven  from  Paraguay,  in  1733  ;  from 
France,  iu  1763;  from  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark, in  1766 ;  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 
Parma,  in  1768 ;  and  from  Spain,  Venice, 
and  Genoa,  in  1797.  Buonaparte's  opi- 
nion of  them  was  expressed  in  a  book 
latdy  published.  The  author,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  a  great 
many  questions,  had  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  doctrines? 
Buonaparte  was  a  pretty  good  Judge  of 
mankind,  and  knew  most  people's  doc- 
trines :  be  said  that  they  acknowledged 
no  supreme  government,  but  that  of  the 
general  of  their  own  order,  from  whom  all 
other  authorities  emanated,  and  without 
whose  detection  no  authority  could  exist, 
and  theremre,  said  he,  **  I  would  never 
suffer  such  people  in  my  dominions." 
The  people  of  this  country  ought  to  know, 
that  this  learned  society  was  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Plunkett)  seemed  to  suppose. 
For  his  own  part,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
certain  recent  transactions  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  were  connected  with 
some  dark  under-hand  plot,  which  he 
wished  to  probe  and  fathom  to  the 
bottom.  He  recollected  last  year,  when 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  delivered 
his  sentiments  on  the  Popish  Peers'  bill, 
that  he  spoke  of  the  disturbances  in  the', 
sister  country  us  being  of  a  partial  na- 
ture, arising  from  a  feverish  irritation, 
which  would  be  speedily  put  down.  But, 
what  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
since  that  period  ?  On  some  recent  trials, 
he  had  asserted,  **  that  there  was  a  secret 
Popish  association,  which  would  shake 
the  constitution  to  its  centre."  A  few 
months  before,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  a  very  different  statement* 
The  great  cause  of  the  misery  of  Ireland 
was  the  ignorance  in  which  the  people 
were  kept  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  That 
body  proceeded  on  a  system  which  was 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  contrary  to  that  tolera- 
tion of  which  gentlemen  were  so  fond  of 
speaking.  A  gentleman  who  had  written 
a  work  tor  the  purpose  of  remoring  the 
ignorance,  and  illuminating  the  mental 
oarkness  which  prevsuled  in  Ireland,  had 
•Uted;  that  in  'many  places  whi^re  Hiber« 
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niaii  schools  were  instituted,  he  had 
known  the  children  to  be  driven  away 
from  them  with  vihips ;  and,, in  one  case, 
where  some  benevolent  persons  had  form- 
ed a  seminary  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
9  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had  comedown, 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  broke  up  the  estab- 
lishment. No  man  more  sincerely  re- 
gretted than  he  did,  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  bringing;  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House ;  but  he  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  from  which  he  would  not 
shrink.  He  would  now  move  for  leave  to 
bring  up  the  petition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  would  make 
a  few  observations,  as  he  had  been  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  by  the  hon.  baronet 
He  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker,  the 
petitioner,  who,  in  every  relation  of  life, 
was  a  most  exemplary  character.  He  be- 
lieved him  to  be  an  aggrieved  individual ; 
who,  when  he  left  this  country,  had  in- 
dulged in  expectations,  which  unfortu- 
nately were  not  realized.  He  proceeded 
with  a  very  large  family  and  several 
followers,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
certainly  he  had  a  claim  upon  govern- 
inent,  because  the  hopes  which  had  been 
held  out  to  him  and  others  proved  to  be 
fallacious ;  he  lost  his  property,  and  was 
seriously  injured.  He  lamented  exceed- 
ingly that  Mr.  Parker  had  alluded  to  co- 
lonel Bird,  the  colonial  secretary.  He 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inquire  who 
col.  Bird  was,  and  he  understood  that,  for 
several  years,  he  was  employed  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  in  a  subordinate 
situation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  ultimately  raised  to  that  of  colonial 
secretary.  He  had  been  introduced  to 
public  life,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  late 
Mr.  Windham.  The  gravamen  of  the  pe- 
tition was,  that  to  the  establishment  of 
the  society  of  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  all  the 
outrages,  bigotry,  crimes,  and  miseries, 
which  disgraced  that  unfortunate  country 
were  to  be  attributed.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  alluded  to  crertain  petitions  on  this 
subject  which  had  been  presented  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh.  He  did 
not  meet  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the 
assertion  of  Jesuit  or  no  Jesuit ;  but  he 
met  him  broadly  on  the  statement,  that 
the  outrages  which  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
were  to  be  traced  to  that  body,  and  that 
statement  he  opposed  with  the  most  un- 
qualified contradiction.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impudent,  more  false,  or  more 
unfounded,  than  the  aiaertioii  contained 
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in  the  petitions  which  had  been  proentcd 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh.     As 
far  as  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  misery  which  had  afficted 
that    country    for    centuriea,    was    not 
created  by  the  machinations  of  Jetaiti» 
but  arose  from  other  and  very  difimat 
causes.     It  was  disgraceful  for  any  mn 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Iny 
land,  to  attribute  tlie  misfortunes  of  that 
country  to  the  conduct  of   the  Jesaits. 
The  Jesuits  were  charged  with  inirodndng 
ignorance,  misery,  and  disaffection  hrto 
Ireland.     Now,  for  his  own  part«  he  did 
not  know  of  the  establishment  of  any  body 
of  Jesuits,  as  such,  in  Ireland.     In  1810 
or  1820,  cardinal  Gonial vi  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Poynter,  that  the  pope  hsd 
no^utored  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  Ire- 
land because  the    government  of  this 
country  did  not  wish  it.     The  canlinal 
observed,  that  the  society  of  Jlesaits  was 
restored  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and  in  Rassia, 
because  the  emperor  Paul  and  the  lung  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  had   petitioned  the  pope 
for  its  restorution :    but  that  it  had  oac 
been  re-established  in  Ireland*  on  aecoanl 
of  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  king  andtfe 
government  towards  that  body.     He  hi 
seen  paragraphs  in  the  newspapeii»  iih- 
tive  to  an  establishment  in  tne  ooun^if 
Kil  kenny •    That  establishment  was  asiv 
the  superintendanceof  Dr.  Kennyyawsl 
learned  divine,  and  a  most  aooompliM 
man  in  every  respect.    He  bdievtd^  thii 
that  gentleman  had  received  ahissrf  iht 
education  necessary  for  a  Jesuit ;  bat  he 
could  not  say  that  he  was  one  Jt  dat 
order.     He  had,  for  some  years  pailt  ci* 
tablished  a  seminary  at    Clangou  wmij 
where  he  had  severat  learned  indiTidsali 
under  him  in  the  capacity  of  aasistanlii  Ss 
far  was  his  establishment  from  beingoslci- 
lated  to  produce  disaffection  to  2be  lo* 
vernment,  mental  darkness^  or  bratal  i^ 
nomnce,  that  it  had,  during  the  Uwymn 
it  was  in  existence,  sent  to  the  lYileitsnt 
university  of  Dublin  several  joaag  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  obtained  pnnuatfis  and 
honours  in  that  university.    8o  far  from 
that  seminary  being  concealed  from  the 
public,  it  was  open  to  the  examination  A 
every  person.    Thi<  was  known  to  dK 
duke  of  Leinster,  to  lord  CloDcany,  ssd 
to  various  other  noblemen  and  gentleaes 
who  had  visited  it.    So  distinguished  tm 
the  answering  of  the  young  gentlemen  os 
a  recent  occasion,  that  tSeir  preoeptoii 
received  the  thanks  of  iHoof  the  ielloaf 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  DuUki»fN  adfingio 
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much  to  the  learning  of  Ireland.    It  was 
also  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clangoes,  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  mucti   improved,  and  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  the  manners 
of  the  population  in  other  parts  of  the 
country — a  circumstance  which  was  at- 
tributable to  the  formation  of  that  estab- 
lishment.    And  vet  petitions,  daring  to 
charge  such  an  institution  with  the  out- 
rages and  miseries  under  which  that  part 
of  the  empire  was  suffering,  were  laid  be- 
fore parliament !    He  knew  not  whether 
the  establifhment  at   Clangoes  had  any 
connexion  with  the  south  of  Ireland ;  but 
he  wished  to  God  it  had,  for  he  was  sure 
it  would  produce  much  benefit.    When 
the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  we^  made 
the    unconscious    instruments    wrough 
which  falsehoods  were  stated  to  the  House 
—falsehoods  affecting  five  millions  and  a 
half  of  people — it  was  of  moment  that  the 
House  should  be  undeceived ;    and  that 
they  should  not  hurry  to  the  consideration 
of  that  important  question  which  would 
be  discussed  next  month,  with  all  that 
British    ignorance    relative   to  the  real 
situation  of  Ireland  which  prevailed  to  so 
lamentable  an  extent.    It  was  absolutely 
necessary    that   the    ignorance   of  tiiat 
House,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  should  be 
enlightened;    until  gentlemen   became 
truly  informed  of  th^  sute  of  that  country. 
Mr.  JFilmai  protested  against  the  dis- 
cuasion  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  intro- 
duced, as  bein^  whollv  irrelevant  to  the 
matter   immediately    before  the  House. 
The  petition  set  forth  that  Mr.  Parker 
went  out  as  a  settler  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope ;  that  he  failed  in  realizing  the  ex- 
pectations be  had  formed ;  that  he  had 
encountered  various  misfortunes,  and  all 
this  he  attributed  to  colonel  Bird,  whom 
be  accused  of  being  a  Jesuit    If  either  of 
the  hon.  members  thought  Mr*.  Paiicer 
bad  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  government,  it  would  be  competent 
{or  faim  to  present  a  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  would  then  remain  fin*  him 
(Mr.  W»|  to  lay  before  the  House  all  the 
ipformation  which  the  colonial  department 
posaessed  felative  to  his  case.      If  the 
two   hon*  members  were  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  till  the  same  hour  to- 
morrow, in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Parker's 
eotreapondence  witb  the  colonial  depart- 
ment,  they  wouU  not  be  able  to  get 
through  it.      Mr.  Parker  imputed   tfae 
ttfam  of  the  faanurt  at  the  Oq«,  andull 
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his  misfortunes,  to  the  circumstance  of 
colonel  Bird*s  being  a  Jesuit.  The  pe- 
tition certainly  presented  the  most  extra- 
ordinary non  sequiiur  ever  heard  of  since 
the  days  of  the  renowned  Partridge.  If 
any  clear  and  plain  allegations  were 
brought  forward  against  colonel  Bird,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  colonial  depart- 
ment to  consider  them :  but  it  was  beyond 
his  comprehension,  how  the  hon.  baronet 
could  come  down,  after  a  day's  notice,  to 
sanction  a  petition  attributing  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  including  the  rust  in  wheat, 
and  a  variety  of  nnfavoarable  harvests,  to 
the  influence  of  colonel  Bird's  Jesuitical 
principles.  One  circumstance  connected 
with  the  petition  undoubtedly  gave  him 
pleasure.  He  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  if  the  hon.  baronet  could  give  so 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  consideratioo 
of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Parker  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  colonel  Bird,  his  im- 
pression as  to  the  extent  of  the  agricul- 
tural distress  could  not  be  so  powerful  as 
it  formerly  was. 

Mr.  Hobhous<  said,  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  any  thing  which  the  hon. 
baronet  might  consider  indecorous;  but 
when  he  had  heard  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  sister  isle,  even  the  fiiilure  of  the  crop 
of  potatoes,   ascribed  to  tl)e  Jesuits,  he 
could  not  avoid  smiling.  The  hon.  baronet 
wished  the  House  to  imitate  the  conduct 
I  of  tile  emperor  of  Cluna  in  1726 ;  and  be- 
cause his  Tartarian  majesty  had,  at  that 
period,  expelled  the  Jesuits,  he  conceived 
the  British  government  ought  to  pursue 
the  same  course  in  1823.     He  hoped  the 
petitioner  would  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  bring  a  Jesuit  with  him.     A 
Jesuit  was  a  .sort  of  historical  creature. 
He  had  travelled  as  far,  he  believed,  aa 
the  hon.  baronet,  atid  yet  he  had  never 
once  met  with  a  Jesuit.    He  should  really 
be  glad  if  a  Jesuit  were  produced,  that 
they  might  see  what  sort  of  an  animal  it 
was  with  which  they  had  to  contend    [A 
Uugh.] 

Mr.  Hitmt  said,  he  conceived  that  Mr, 
Parker  had  good  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  colonial  government ;  but  he 
certainly  had  no  right  to  mix  it  up  with 
observations  on  the  Jesuits.  With  respect 
to  the  petitions  presented  by  the  hon« 
member  for  Armagh,  they  were  not,  aa 
he  had  been  informed,  signed  by  any  re- 
spectable individuals.  Could  that  hon. 
•member,  of  his  own  knowledge,  stele 
where  any  establishment  of  Jesuits  ex« 
iatad?.  For  his  .mni  {lerty  kedisnld  have 
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no  objection  if  there  were  10,000  Jesuits  in 
Ireland,  and  the  colonies  full  of  them. 

Mr.  Brownhw  said,  that  when,  on  a 
former  evening:,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
knew  of  the  existence  of  Jesuits  in  Ireland, 
he  had  pleaded  ignorance.  He  had,  how- 
ever, since  received  letters  from  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  censuring  his  ignorance 
on  that  point,  and  stating  that  there  were 
unquestionably  establishments  of  Jesuits 
in  that  country. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Orange  Societies  in  Ireland.] — 
Mr.  Ahercromhy  said,  that  before  he 
entered  upon  the  subject  of  his  motion » 
relative  to  certain  secret  societies  in  Ire* 
land,  commonly  called  Orange  societies, 
he  was  anxiouji,  in  order  to  avoid  miscon- 
ception, to  declare,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  alluding  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  marquis  Wellesley's  ad- 
ministration. AVlienever  that  subj(*i*t  came 
to  be  discussed,  he  should  consider  him- 
self as  frtt:  as  any  other  memljer  of  the 
House  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it. 
Neither  was  it  his  intention  to  interfere,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  with  what  was  called 
the  Catholic  question.  The  subject  which 
he  should  develope  that  night,  he  would 
treat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  him, 
he  trusted,  to  the  votes  both  of  the  advo- 
cates for  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  supporters  of  their  political  exclusion. 
His  motion  would  rest  on  general  grounds, 
and  would  not  disentitle  him  from  receiv- 
ing the  support  of  both  the  classes  he  had 
mentioned,  or  of  that  of  any  other  de- 
scription of  persons.  He  was  well  aware, 
that  the  notice  of  his  motion  was  said  to 
have  created  considerable  agitation  on  the 
part  of  certain  classes  of  persons  in  Ire- 
land. It  might  be  so ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  admit  and  assume  that  to  be  the  fact ; 
but,  so  far  from  its  being  a  reason  against 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  he  thought 
the  very  agitation  which  was  said  to  pre- 
vail, was  the  strongest  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  of  consideration  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  When  it  was 
said  that  persons  connected  with  this 
Orange  system  felt  averse  from  this  ques- 
tion, it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that  there  were  others,  and  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  'loudly  called  for  this  discussion. 
Uuder  such  circumstances,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  parliament  to  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  pronounce  a  legislative 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,    if  it 
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could  be  shown,  that  the  Orange  ftystem 
ought  to  l)e  maintained  on  solid  groundt 
that  its  maintenance  was  essential  to  the 
peace,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  ^ood  order 
of  Ireland,  then  let  truth  prevail,  and  let 
the  government  of  Ireland  openly  and 
manfully  support  such  an  institution.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  could  be  shown,  that 
that  system  was  productive  of  incalcalable 
and  perpetual  irritation — that  it  operated 
baneful ly  upon  a  sensitive  people — that  it 
was  subversive  of  good  order,  and  utterly 
destructi\e  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
moral  improvement,  then,  again,  he  woold 
say,  let  truth  prevail,  and  let  the  arm  of 
the  legislature  be  extended  to  put  down 
such  a  system.  All  he  desired  was,  that 
the  subject  should  be  fairly,  fully,  and 


temper^ly  discussed,  without  prejudice 
to  eitheTCutholic  or  Protestant.     To  both 
he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  abo- 
lition of  this  system  would  pruveao  inesti- 
mable  beuffit — to  the  Catholic,   by  the 
removal  of  a  galling  principle  of  irntation 
— to  the  Protestant,   by  separating  him 
from  motives  and  imputations  which  could' 
not  fail  to  disunite  him  from  the  great 
body  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     He  re- 
spected both  those  classes ;  he  wished  Is 
treat  with  indulgence  their  passions  and 
their   prejudices;    but  he  respected  the 
due  ascendancy  of  the  known  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  much  moie 
than  he  did  the  sei>arate  interests  of  dther 
party ;  and  it  was  because  he  did  so,  thst 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  for  the  wbole 
people   of  Ireland,   the  undivided  bese- 
fit  of  the   British   constitution,     to  o)h 
tain  for  them  the  due  and  equal  away  «f 
the  laws  of  their  country.     That  was  Ml 
predominant  object,  and  for  that  alone  ht 
felt  a  paramount  solicitude.     He  wished 
also  to  state,  that  it  was  in  no  respect  hb 
intention  to  impute  motives  to  any  peraoos 
individually  or  collectively — to  those  who 
acted  under  the  Orange  system,  or  to 
their  opponents.    What  he  would  direct 
their  attention  to  was,  the  system  itself— a 
system  which,  in  his  opinion,  wss  vidous 
and  productive  of  much  evil,  and  whidi, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  was  in  many-ie* 
spects  illegal.     It  was  a  great  qnecdon, 
not  only  for  the  |>eople  of  Irelaml  gcn^ 
rally,  but  for  the  Protestant  part  or  that 
population,   to  consider  whether  it  wis 
not  most  unfortunate,  that  such  a  mtem 
had  grown  up  amongst  them— wbeClier 
the  Firotettants,  in  assenting  to  iU   I"^ 
not  taken  a  most  erroneous  view  nf  their 
own  interests,  and  embarked  in  proceeds 
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ings  which*  if  sanctioned  and  prolonged, 
m\x%i  eventually  be  subverbive  of  the  legi- 
timate constitution  of  the  country,  de^ 
stractive  of  the  beneficial  authority  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and,  both  there 
and  in  England,  productive  of  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 
.  Having  stated  these,  general  grounds 
upon  which  his  motion  rested,  he  would 
now  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  origin,  nature,  and  character  of  the 
Orange  system  itself,  nk  was  com- 
pelled, in  tracing  the  progress  of  that 
system,  to  open  that  part  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  which  commenced  with  the 
recall  of  lord  Fitzwilliam  in  1795,  and 
ended  with  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  countries  in  1800 — a  page  of  history 
which  no  good  man  could  open  mid  read 
without  feelings  of  sorrow  and  shame  at 
the  perusal-=-8orrow9  for  the  dire  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland ;  shame,  at  no  where 
seeing  that  the  perpetrators  of  these 
wrongs  and  inflictions  were  detected,  dis- 
countenanced, or  punished.  This  was  a 
aad-  and  melancholy  truth;  but  it  was 
also  an  instructive  one.  If  they  looked 
at  the  events  attending  the  recall  of.  lord 
Fitzwilliam,  they  would  find  them  preg- 
nant with  instruction.  And  here,  again, 
he  bej^ged  to  observe,  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  entering  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  recall  politically ; 
but,  as  an  occurrence,  be  must  show  that 
the  recall  of  that  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
measures  which  ensued  upon  it,  had  a 
combined  operation,  which  demonstrated 
in  the  most  clear,  strouj^,  and  decisive 
manner,  that  the  wor^t  policy  which  could 
be  acted  upon  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  was  one  of  a  vacillating  and 
temnorizing  nature.  This  truth  could 
not  be  too  strongly  inculcated.  If  they 
looked  to  the  hopes  of  one  great  party, 
which  were  necessarily  excited  by  lord 
Fitzwilliaro's  appointment,  and  tbie  fears 
of  others,  which  were  as  naturally  felt — 
the  expectation  of  privilege  and  conces- 
sion on  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  the  loss 
of  office  and  monopoly  on  the  other — 
then,  if  they  looked  at  the  ultimate 
success  of  tlie  smaller  party,  and  their 
exclusion  of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  coupled 
with  it  the  disappointment,  mortification, 
and  humiliation  of  the  larger  party,  th^ 
roust  at  once  see,  that,  in  a  country 
drcumstanced  at  Ireland  was  by  noto- 
^us  civil  distractions,  the  worst  thing 
which  could 'befall  the   people  was  an 


alternation  between  hope  and  fear.  The 
smaller  party,  who  had  triumphed  as  it 
were  in  achieving  lord  Fitzwilliam*s  recall, 
felt  themselves  in  the  situation  of  .persons 
who  bad  extinguished  an  unsuccessful 
rebellion :  they  acted,  as  it  was  too  much 
the  practice  of  human  nature  to  act  on 
such  occasions,  with  little  forbearance 
towards  their  opponents,  and  recorded 
their  triumph  in  the  increased  severity 
of  their  rule;  and,  in  the  disgraceful 
outrages  which  were  then  perpetrated, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  or  more  dis- 
graceful than  those  which  were  committed 
m  the  vicinity  of  Armagh.  It  was  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Ireland  to  have  her  peace  •  broken,  and 
interrupted  by  the  successive  occurrence 
of  tumults  and  disturbances,  under  the 
name  of  one  banditti  or  another.  On 
that  occasion,  there  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armagh  two  contendmg 
parties  waging  war  against  each  other  in 
open  day,  under  the  names  of  Defenders, 
and  Peep  o*^  Day  Boys, — the  former  of 
the  Catholic,  and  the  latter  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  These  people  fought  a 
pitched  buttle,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 
The  Peep  o*  Day  Boys  were  victorious, 
and  ever  after  maintained  a  complete 
ascendancy.  It  was  out  of  this  outrage 
that  the  name  of  Orange  societies  began. 
The  more  powerful  party  being  Protestant 
in  that  district,  proceeded  to  acts  of  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  their  opponents, 
which,  there  was  great  reason  to  believe, 
were  winked  at  by  the  local  magistracy, 
and  which  were  marked  with  excessive 
cruelty  and  injustice.  They  poisoned  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  judges,  jurors, 
prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  executioners, 
were  alike  selected  from  the  opponents 
of  the  defeated  party.  A  war  so  waged 
was  attended  by  all  the  horrors  of  its 
nature.  The  Defenders  (as  they  were 
called)  were  pursued  and  expelled  from 
their  nomes,  under  all  thesufierings  of 
cruelty  and  destitution..  That  expulsion 
from  their  homes  and  their  country  was 
efiected  upon  so  large  a.  scale,  that  were 
he  to  enumerate  the  number  of  families 
so  ruined,  as  recorded  by  the  historians 
of  the  day,  he  feared  he  should  be  charged 
with  the  grossest  exaggeration*  The 
sense  entertained  by  calmer  men  of  these 
atrocities,  could  not.  be  better  collected 
than  from  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
at .  the  time  by  some  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  county,  w'uh  their,  lord,  lieutenant 
(lord  Gosford)  at  their  head.  In  December, 
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1795»  they  atierobled,  and  their  6rst 
resolution,  •upported  by  a  speech  from 
lord  Gotford,  in  fall  coincidence  with  it» 
import,  was  to  this  effect — '*That  the 
county  wat  thrown  into  an  uncommon 
■tate  of  disorder,  and  that  its  Catholic 
population  were  grievously  oppresaed,  and 
plundered,  and  driven  from  their  homes 
and  lands,  by  a  lawless  banditti.** 

Why  did  he  advert  to  these  facts? 
Not  to  involve  the  members  of  the  existing 
Orange  societies  in  a  participation  in 
these  outrages,  for  they  had  always  dis- 
claimed them  ;  but  to  show  from  dates, 
that  their  institution  had  commenced  at 
the  time  of  these  outrages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Armagh,  and  that  the  assuption  of  the 
name  of  Orangemen  was  a  great  and 
fatal  error,  connected  as  it  was  with  that 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  cruelties  upon 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  district. 
It  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  painful 
regret,  that,  circumstanced  as  Ireland 
was  at  the  time.  Orange  institutions  were 
established.  The  assumption  of  that  par- 
ticular name,  under  the  circumstances 
be  had  described,  was  a  fatal  and  most 
unfortunate  error.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  names,  in  such  a  condition  of 
society,  was  peculiarly  galling  and  dan- 
gerous. He  meant  not,  he  repeated,  to 
charge  these  outrages  uopn  the  Orange- 
men, for  they  had  disclaimed  them ;  but 
on  the  banditti  which  had  inflicted  them. 
The  g^reat  difficulty,  however,  was,  to 
convince  the  sufferers  that  there  was  not 
an  identity  between  the  Orange  system 
and  their  persecutors ;  and  from  thence 
arose  the  religious  disunion  and  irritability 
between  the  two  classes.  In  order  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Orange  societies  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  objects  they  professed 
to  have  in  view,  he  would  read  copies  of 
rules  adopted  by  them— one  set  in  the 
year  1800,  the  other  in  1820.  These 
societies  were  composed  of  grand  lodges, 
lodges,  grand  masters,  masters,  trea- 
surers, deputy  treasurers,  secretaries 
and  committees,  and  they  had  various 
orders  of  orange,  purple,  and  other 
colours.  The  resolutions  for  1820  were 
retrospective,  and  ^owed  the  sense 
which  even  the  Orangemen  themselves 
entertained  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  their  institution.  One  passai^  in  the 
resolutions  set  forth,  that  since  1800,  great 
abuses  had  found  their  way  into  the 
system  of  the  lodges ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee, from  several  circumstaiiGes,  had 


obtained  knowledge,  that  various,  jarrine, 
and  imbecile  ceremonies  had  been  ad* 
mitted,  which  were  not  only  unknown 
in  the  original  institution  of  the  Orange 
lodges,  but  which  were  "  repugmint  to 
common  sense,  offensive  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and 
offensive  even  to  common  decen^.** 
They  then  declared  that  they  wished  lA 
remove  these  blemishes  from  the  societies, 
and  to  combine,  in  the  proper  solemnity 
of  initiation  into  their  fellowship,  those 
due  forms,  which  were  becoming  on  an 
occasion  when  a  man  was  about  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties  as  a  loyal  Protestant ;  mod  also  to 
guard  them  from  the  operation  of  the 
**  indiscreet  zeal  of  overanxious  brethten.'* 
Here  was  a  proof  that  the  Orangemen 
themselves  felt  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  system  they  were  pursuing,  and  were 
anxious  to  retrace  their  stepsi  The  paper 
which  he  would  next  read,  wm  the  wd^ 
ration  of  the  erand  Orange  lodge  in  ttie 
year  1800,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
objects  of  its  institution.  After  dedariog^ 
that  they  associated  in  honour  of  kinc 
William  3rd,  of  glorious  memoiy,  ud 
from  whose  illustrious  house  they  hsd 
assumed  the  name  of  Orange,  they  pr» 
ceeded  thus:— << And  we  will  annoafl^ 
celebrate  the  victory  gained  by  thsl 
Protestant  monarch  over  king*  Jamcib  ^ 
the  Boyne,  on  the  anniversary  of  tilt 
memorable  day,  namely,  the  lot  of  Jwkf 
(old  style)  in  every  year.'*  He  did  ast 
wish  too  strictly  to  criticise  words;  Wt 
looking  to  the  enormous  extent  aoidia- 
fluence  of  an  association  of  thia  kindf  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  jealaasy, 
not  only  at  the  language  of  thia  decki^ 
tion,  but  also  lest  their  civil  and  mililny 
power  sliould  sometimes  be  exerted  mast 
improperly,  upon  occasions  which  tathoi 
might  seem  exceedingly  loyal  and  piwper. 
He  knew  not  upon  what  sound  orlqpf 
principle  bodies  of  this  kind  wcrt  to 
assume  to  themselves,  as  the  Onnge 
lodges  unquestionably  did,  a  Aanttion 
of  saying  what  were,  or  what  were  not, 
such  just  and  proper  opportmdtict  fa 
their  exertions.  He  now  wished  to  Mjt 
a  very  important  passage,  ocenrriag  it 
the  **  general  declaration**  of  these  ■»- 
cieties,  which  had  been  altq^ther  omM- 
ted  in  their  former  declaration,  and  wai 
first  published  in  1820.  What  was  the 
reason  of  this  omission  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  was  happf  to  refer  ts 
the    passage,  because   it   skoived    that 
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these  Orange  societies  were  bouod  di»- 
tiDctly  to  the  same  sort  of  engagements 
aa  tlie  men  of  Armagh  bad  been  *.— '*  And 
we  farther  declare*  that  we  are,  exclu- 
•ively,  a  Protestant  association  ;  yet>  de- 
testing as  we  do  any  intolerant  spirit,  we 
also  declare,  that  we  will  not  injure  any 
body  for  bis  religious  opinions,  provided 
they  be  such  as  are  not  hostile  to  the 
•tate***    The  oath  directed  to  be  admi- 
nistered professed  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
jesty king  George   4tn;   and    the   new 
member  engaged  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion in  chnrch  and  state,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, and  recognised  the  descent  of  the 
crown  to  be  in  bis  majesty,  bia.  &mily, 
and  successors,  **  being  Protestants."    In 
the  former  oath  the  phrase  was,  *<the 
Protestant    ascendancy.**      Now,     there 
eould  be  no  doubt  that  an  engagement  to 
support  the  Protestant  ascendancy  might, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  appear 
loyal  and  constitutional  enough ;  but,  in 
the  general  usage  of  the  words,  especially 
among    Orangemen,    he    believed    they 
ini^ht  have  a  meaning  very  different  from 
their  apparent  import,  which  was,  merely, 
ll  king  professing  the  established  religion 
0f  th«se  realms.    Before  the  year  1782, 
these    parions   deaominated   themselves 
^  the  friends  of  the  English  interest;" 
but,  after  1782,  when  Irdand  had  some 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  iVee  legislature; 
add   something  like  national  rank   and 
consequence,  these  associations  changed 
their  name,  and  becaoM  **  friends  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy.**     Many  persons 
had  ol]jfcted  even  to  these  worila,.  **  being 
f^roltstanta,'*  as  if  tbey  implied    some 
qualification  of  the  oath.    From  this  ob- 
jection, he  (Mr.  A.)  dissented,  because  it 
viae  the  known  and  constitutional  Ian* 
linage  of  the  law.    The  oath  <^  the  ini- 
tiated party  went  on  to  aver,  that  he  had 
not  been,^nor  then,  was,  a  Roman  Catholic 
^  Papist ;  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  socie^  called  '*  the  United  Irishmen,*' 
nor  of  any  other  body  of  men  associated 
fcr  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  laws  and 
InstitatioBs  of  the  land ;  and  that  he  had 
never  ptevioualy  taken  any  oath  of  secrecy 
to  audi  associalioas :   that  he  would,,  as 
fiur  as  in  kim  lav,  asnat  the  maffiatrates  in 
the  exeemtion  or  the  laera;   and  the  oath 
ooncludcd  in  teraa  to^thiaefleet  :-t-**  And 
I  solemnly  swear,  in  ibt  presence  of  AU 
mighty  God,  that  I  will  eoneeal,  and  never 
]»ill  Kevcal,  either  a  nart  or  parts  of  what 
ipto  be  now  privately  rev^akd  and  ceea* 
esmicaMl   to  me,  nttk»  to  e  btatber 
VOL.  VllL 


Orangeman ;  I  first  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  after  strict  trial  and  by  certaie 
words  and  indications  which  Oraogemee 
pass  between  one  another;  that  I  wiU 
neither  write,  nor  cause  to  be  writtei^ 
such  matters,  lest  they  should  so  become 
liable  to  be  made  known  to  those  from 
whom  they  should  be  concealed.  So  help 
me  God,  and  keep  me  steadfiut  in  thia 
my  Orangeman's  oath.*'  The  Hous^ 
would  observe,  that  here  there  was  an 
obligation  upon  every  member  of  this 
Orange  society,  that  he  would  always 
conceal,  and  never  would  reveal,  ^ther  a 
part  or  parts  of  what  was  now  to  be  pri- 
vately communicated  to  him.  Hence  it 
was  quite  clear,  that  some  private  com- 
munications, at  the  time  of  the  member's 
initiation,  was  made  to  him.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conclude,  when  it  was  found, 
that  th^  who  framed  this  oath  were  so 
earnest  in  enjoining  secrecy,  that  there 
was  not  something  commnnicated,  which 
it  was  most  important  for  the  state  to  be 
informed  of.  What  it  was,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  (Mr.  A.)  to  con- 
jecture: whether,  at  the  time  of  initiation, 
any  thing  improper  was  revealed,  he  could 
not  state.  Of  this,  at  least,  be  was  cer- 
tain ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  that  House 
to  cast  a  cold  or  indifferent  view  upon  the 
proceedings  of  those  societies,  whether 
they  looked  to  tbcar  nature  or  their  num- 
bers, their  authority  or  their  wealth-^their 
dangerous  power,  or  the  jealousy  which 
they  were  calculated  to  excite  throughout 
thekin^om.  Hecould  not  imagine  upon 
what  principle  this  oath  bad  been  sp  par^ 
ticularly  worded,  unless  there  was  solne* 
thing  communicated  at  initiation  which 
was  not  fit  to  be  revealed.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  oath  was  as  much 
intended  to  keep  that  matter  from  being 
revealed  to  his  majesty's  government,  as 
from  any  other  quarter.  It  was  to  be  re- 
vealed only  to  a  brother  Orangeman.  So 
that,  in  point  of  fiict,  if  there  was  any 
tiling  to  be  communicated  to  his  majesty's 
governraoit  essential  to  the  weUare  of  the 
hiiufdom,  it  could  not  be  revealed  except 
with  the  permission  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Dublin.  There  was  no  telling  to  what 
this  kind  of  association  might  lead  ;  see>^ 
ing  that  it  extended  over  a  verv  consi* 
derable  portion  of  land,  and  combined  so 
large  a  number  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
individimls. 

He  would  now  advert  to  what  had  been 
determined  on  and  agreed  to  by  theqi  in 
tbeyaet  1800^  mMkr  tht:  kuA^  '*  tecis^ 
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•rticles."    One  of  theie  ran  thus :— "  We 
are  not  to  carry  away  money  or  goods,  or 
any  other  property  whatever,   from  any 
perM>n  whatsoever  (except  arms  and  am- 
munition only),  unless  such  person  bean 
enemy."     Now,  who  but  an  Orangeman 
was  to  decide  who  was  or  who  was  not  an 
enemy  }    Did  the  article  mean  a  public 
or  a  private  enemy  ?    If  he  was  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  private  enemy,  the  society, 
and  parliament,  if  it  tolerated  it,  opened 
a  door  to  the  gratification  of  every  malig- 
nant passion.     It  left  every  man,  not  an 
Orangeman,  liable  to  the  enmity  and  ven- 
geance of  him  who  was  one ;    and  to  all 
the  consequences  of  that  enmity.     If  a 
public  enemy  was  meant,  it  remained  to 
be  asked,  who  was  he  ?     He  knew  of  no 
public  enemy  except  a  subject  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.    In  a  case  of  that  kind,  there 
night  be  some  justification  for  combining 
to  put  down  a  public  enemy.     But,  who 
was  to  decide,  in  a  country  so  divided  as 
Ireland  was,  who  this  public  enemy  might 
be  ?     Where  party  ran  so  high — ^where  the 
materials  of  faction  and  enmity  were  so 
abundant — was  it  to  be  left  to  the  Orange 
society  to  select  and  designate  him  ?     The 
other  secret  article  was  this  : — ^*  We  are 
to  appear,  upon  a  lawful  summons  from 
the  grand  roaster,  at  an  hour's  warning, 
or  at  whatever  other  time  may  be  thought 
fitting,  in  the  place  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed ;  or  else  be  subjected  to  a  fine, 
such    as  the    grand   master  may  think 
proper  to  impose.'*    This,  again,  was  a 
stipulation  of  a  very  important  character: 
by  it  60,000  men  were  to  be  called  toge- 
ther, on  occasion,  at  an  hour's  warning.— 
He  would  now  advert  to  another  set  of 
persons    called    '<  Purplemen."    It    was 
material  to  observe,  that  the  same  secrecy 
was  enjoined  between  the  Purplemen  and 
the  Orangemen,  as  between  the  Orange- 
men and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     He 
entreated  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  also, 
that  these  Purplemen  were  the  highest 
order  of  Orangemen  ;  and  to  recollect  the 
wording  of  that  general  declaration  of  the 
fociety,  in  which  they  evinced  so  much 
anxiety  to  guard  against  the  indiscretion 
of  their  friends.    With  the  Purplemen 
originated  those  resolutions  which  regarded 
the  introduction  of  Orangemen  into  the 
army,  and  organization  of  Orange  lodges. 
A  more  complete  abuse  than  this,  of  in- 
fluence, control,  and  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation could  not  be  imagined.     It  was  a 
species  of  control,  which,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  secrecy  that  marked  the  proceed- 


ings  of  the  association,  it  behoved  the 
House  to  watch  with  the  utmoat  Tigilaiiee 
and  jealousy.  Those  Orange  lodeea  h^ 
came  very  soon  afterwards  powerfal  and 
arrogant.  They  adopted  a  tone  whick 
was  altogether  new  and  striking.  ^  Thef 
addressed  the  people  of  Ireland,  aa  if  thqr 
themselves  were  the  goveramcnt.  They 
spoke  in  a  langua§^  which,  to  aay  tK 
least  of  it,  was  as  decided  and  aothontative 
as  that  of  the  government  itself.  Id  1797; 
which  was  not  quite  two  years  afler  the  fint 
establishment  of  their  body,  a  prodama^ 
tion  appeared,  addressed  by  them  to  *«  die 
loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,"  and  ugned  by 
the  secretaries  of  certain  lodges*  in  b^ 
half  of  the  whole  association.  The  ka- 
gusge  of  this  paper  was  of  the  aame  lof^ 
character.  Th^  said,  that  **  tfaey  had 
been  accused  of  principles  which  woaU 
be  disgraceful  to  human  natare^  and  of 
being  bound  together  by  oaths  wfaidi  it 
would  be  shocking  to  reneat.**  Tbe  mo- 
clamation,  as  if  it  had  oeen  iakeadea  ts 
prove  all  that  he  had  objected  against  the 
society,  went  on  to  complain  of  mistcpis* 
sentation,  and  to  protest  anew  what  tadr 
object  was':  <'  We  therefore  think  ithigl 
time  to  rally  round  the  constitutiont  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to  maintni 
the  Taws,  and  to  defend  our  good  sU 
king  against  all  his  enemies,  whether  th^ 
be  rebels  to  their  God,  or  to  theirs 
try."     Who,  he  would  ask»  had 


tuted     these     Orangemen     the   j^i/f^ 
between  their  fellow-men  and  Gsa?  la 
1800,  they  addressed  another 
tion  to  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  i 
form  as  the  preceding  one,   and  having 
relation    to    what   was  to  be   daoe  by 
Orangemen  in  regard  to  the  Dnioa«    Oi 
the  Union  it  dechned  to  express  aaj  opi- 
nion ;  but  it  still  assumed,  that  the  Ronaa 
Catholics  were  the  enemies  of  OrangOBMB. 
It  was  necessary  the  Housef  to  see  dm 
evil  tendency  of  such  a  society  afcoaU 
observe    the    relative   sitoatioas  sf  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  intereits  in  lie- 
land.    Vhe  Protestant  body  fail  all  the 
office   and  power,    and   almeStaU   the 
riches  of  the  country.     The  other  had 
little  or  no  power ;  no  church  cstaUidH 
ment ;  and  their  priests  were  indd»ted  Is 
the  bount)'  of  their  own  flocki  ibr  their 
support.    A  large  proportion  of  the  Isod* 
ed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  Frotesip 
ants,  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  total  ab-' 
sence  of  that  most  imporraat  link  in  the 
chain  of  society,  a  wealthv^  enrishtene^ 
and  independent  middle  cuMk    "the  statt^ 
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of  Ireland  was  shortly  this— that  a  very 
•mall  portion  of  the  community  had  a 
large  establishment,  with  nearly  all  the 
power,  authority,  and  influence;  while  a 
large  portion  of  that  community  com- 
poMd  of  persons  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion,  had  no  authority,  and  scarcely 
auy  influence  or  power.  Now,  it  would 
be  obvious  to  every  gentleman,  that  when 
the  govemmeut  of  a  country,  professing 
its  willingness  to  confer  on  that  country 
new  and  free  institutions,  to  depart  from 
former  princi^iles  of  pure  despotism,  and 
to  proceed  on  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
plans,  removed  a  variety  of  restraints,  re- 
pealed a  number  of  grievances,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  nation  many  imfiortant 
iK>oDs ;  and  when,  above  all,  it  ^ve  tlie 
people  a  free  press,  a  state  of  things  was 
immediately  created,  which  it  required 
the  utmost  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
temper,  to  deal  with*  The  great  evil  of 
such  a  state  of  things  was,  that  it  must 
give  rise  to  quarrels,  heart-burnings,  and 
resentments,  which  ei'ery  pains  should  be 
taken  to  allay ;  and  especially  by  a  mani- 
festation, on  the  part  of  the  government, 
of  the  most  impartial  kindness,  and  the 
utmost  forbearance. 

He  had  already  said,  that  the  Orange 
societies  were  in  themselves  exclusive; 
and  it  had  been  well  observed,  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  so, 
•tamped  them  with  a  character  of  danger 
and  illegality.  This  was  apparent,  be- 
cause a  man  mig^ht  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  foradmissiontoany  postoroffice, 
miffbt  plead  the  correctness  of  his  Kfe, 
and  bb  faithful  discharge  of  his  various 
duties  as  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  subject, 
and  yet  be  refused  and  rejected,  because 
(supposing  the  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion to  prevail)  he  was  not  an  Orangeman. 
Tbeir  regulations  stipulated,  that  every 
year  there  should  be  a  public  celebration 
of  the  annivemnr  of  the  battle  of  the 
•Boyne.  Now,  if  this  celebration  took 
place  in  a  country  which  was  wholly  Pro- 
testant, there  could  be  no  objection  to  it. 
But,  when  it  was  remembered,  that  it 
recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  community,  not  only  that  tnis  was 
the  triumph  of  men  who,  l>eing  the  small- 
er number,  had  the  largest  share  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  land ;  that  it  car- 
ried along  with  it  to  that  larger  portion— 
the  Roman  Catholics— a  feeling  of  humi- 
liation, and  a  sense  of  defeat,  its  impro- 
priety could  'be  no  matter  of  dispute— 
•to  cfil  coaaeqoenoes  no  matt^  of  astonisb- 


ment.  Injurious  as  it  was,  it  was  yet 
more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  was  a 
low-spirited  tnumph.  If  the  Orangemen 
had  a  right  to  march  in  processions,  with 
their  trumpets,  their  drums,  and  their 
banners,  should  it  be  said,  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  not  an  equal  right  to  do  so? 
But,  he  contended,  thut  every  procession 
of  the  kind  was  only  calculated  to  excite 
bad  feeling,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  If  a  Catholic 
encountered  the  procession,  and  retired 
from  a  sight  so  displeasing  to  him,  to 
seek  some  consolation  for  it  in  the  recol- 
lections vihich  he  might  indulge  in  his 
chamber,  of  the  authority  and  the  lame 
formerly  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors — was 
the  Catholic  to  be  blamed  for  doing  so  ? 
It  was  said,  that  the  Catholics  lik^  to 
indulge  the  recollections  of  their  former 
greatness  and  authority :  but,  if  this  was 
a  matter  of  regret,  what  possible  means 
could  the  Protestants  have  derised  better 
calculated  to  awaken  and  keep  up  those 
recollections. 

Hie  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  de- 
precate all  processions  of  the  kind ;  and 
observed,  that  as  to  the  superior  loyalty 
for  which  the  Irish  Protestant  was  always 
ready  to  give  himself  credit,  as  over  his 
Catholic  countrymen,  he  (Mr.  A.)  should 
look  rather  to  his  conduct  and  demesn- 
our,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  his 
neighbour,  for  the  test  of  that  loyalt;^. 
Such  a  man  should  be  studious  by  his 
own  loyalty,  to  confirm  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Did  any  one  suppose,  that  an 
annual  celebration  of  king  William's  ric- 
tory  over  king  James  at  the  Boyne  was 
likely  to  attain  it  ?  Was  it  likely  to  be 
attained  by  our  reminding  them  that  thia 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
we  defeated  them  ?  If  it  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  a  body  of  men  consisting,  per- 
haps, of  between  200,000  and  300,000, 
to  bind  themselves  together  for  particular 
purposes,  bv  oaths  of  secrecy,  by  what 
right  were  the  Catholics  to  be  prevented 
from  forming  similar  associations  ?  If  &el  f- 
defence  was  to  be  the  principle  assigned 
for  the  esUblishment  of  this  society, 
surely  one  party  had  as  good  a  right  to 
associate  as  the  other.  If  the  defence  of 
the  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitution were  to  be  allesed  as  the  objects 
of  the  Orange  societies,  ne  answered,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  equally  inte- 
rested to  defend  the  one  and  to  maintain 
the  other.  Finally,  if  parliament  was  to 
permit  the  Protestants  to  form  these 
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ciations,  they  could  not,  surely*  prohibit 
the  Catholics  from  fouuilii»g  similar  ooes. 
Another  point  on  which  he  wished  to 
say  a  word  was»   the  dependence  which 
the  government  placed  upon  the  exertions 
of  theyoeraanry  corps  in  Ireland.   Govern- 
ment relied  upon  their  aid  in  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  corps 
were  formed  of  Orangemen.    It  could  not 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  theirs  should 
be  a  national  feeling.     It  was  that  of 
party ;  and,  in  calling  in  their  aid  for  the 
repression  of  every  public  commotion,  no 
very  great  reliance  should  be  placed  upon 
the  steadiness  of  men,  whose  existence  as 
a  body  was  supported  by  party  feelings. 
He  only  mentioned  this  in  passing,  and  to 
show  the  extension  of  the  party  prejudices 
to  which  it  gave  rise.    The  effects  of  this 
general  party  feeling  was  experienced  in 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  coun- 
try.   Supposing  a  man  to  be  tried  for  any 
offence,  and  that  that  man  was  a  Catholic : 
he  found  that  the  magistrate  who  had  re- 
ceived the  informations,  the  sheriff  who 
summoned  the  jury,  the  jury  itself,  and 
the  judge  who  presided,  were  all  Orange- 
men ;  and,  as  be  had  said,  the  man  who 
was  to  be  tried  was  a  Catholic.     He  did 
not  mean  to  infer,  that  such  a  jury  would 
return    an    unjust  verdict,    or  that  the 
judge  would  pronounce  an  unjust  sen- 
tence; but  then  they  were  men  like  others, 
and  su bject  to  the  same  prej udices.  Would 
any  man,  no  matter  what  was  his  offence, 
and  particularly  if  it  were  a  party  one, 
wish  to  be  tried  by  a  court  and  a  jury 
who  were  so  much  opposed  to  his  own 
feelings?    It  was  found  in  that  House, 
where  they  were  divided  into  parties,  that 
the  feelings  of  members  were  influenced 
by  the  party  to   which   they  belonged. 
Would  such  influence  be  denied  ?    And, 
if  such  were  the  ease  here,  how  much 
stronger  must  it  be  io  a  country,  where 
almost  every  thing,  not  even  excepting 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  influ- 
enced by  party?      The  result  was  this, 
and  it  was  an  unhappy  one— >that  in  that 
country  there  was  nothing  like  the  same 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  England.    If, 
then,  a  judicial  proceeding  were  carried 
on  by  an  Orange  judge  and  an  Orange  juiy, 
must  it  not  weaken  the  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice,   however  fairly 
conducted?      Would  not  the  person  so 
tried,    from  the  natural  feeling^  which 
would  possess  most  men,  on  faeiDg  con- 


victed under  such    circumstmncea,    waj, 
that  he  owed  tliat  conviction  to  his  having 
been  tried  by  a  party  diflefent  from  Ins 
own  ?    And  would  not  the  result  be  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  law  so  adnii* 
nistered  ?     It  would  be  in  the  recollcGtiMi 
of  the  House,  that  when  the  queitioB-of 
Orange  institutions  was,  on  a  former  oca* 
sion,  before  it,  a  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  then  president  of  the  board  of  oootnlp 
had  alluded  to  and  condemned  avicb  eno- 
ciations-— had  spoken  of  them  as  so  ofajae- 
tionable  and  injurious  in  their  teodencj— 
and  had  added,  that  i)mr  institution  «n 
England  was  so   contemptible,     that  jt 
would  be  only  necessary  to  have  the  ex« 
pression  of  the  feelings  of   the    Hoote 
known  on  the  subject,  to  pot  an  end  to 
them  allpgether.    Upon  sneh  no  cspla* 
nation  of  the  opinions  of  the  govemmeat, 
the  motion  then  made  on  the  sabfect  was 
abandoned.     He  now  mentioned  this,  lor 
the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the  aame 
right  hon.  gentleninn  some  reasoDB  m\ff 
Orange  institutions  fchould   be  put  down 
in  England,  and  supported  in  the  tatcr 
country?  —  Now,    it   might  perhaps  fat 
said,  as  against  the  policy  of  the  prtMlt 
motion,  that  since  the  commnnioatioB  hf 
lordSidmouth  of  the  king*a  letter,  raooD* 
mending  conciliation  in  Ireland,  the  noH 
ber  of  Orange  lodges  had  increased;  ail 
that  in  all  probability,  after  the  decHM 
of  the  present  motion,  there  would  fat  m 
addition  to  their  number.     If  any  gfntlti 
man  could  prove  this-^if  he  coaU  shsw 
that  the  king's  letter  had  inrrcascd,  tad 
that  the  present  motion  was  likely  tt  ^ 
crease   such    institutions,    he   woald  bt 
doing  that  motion  the  greatest  ttrriei* 
What  would  tliis  be  but  say  ing*,  tha^  ate 
the  declaration  of  tht  wish  of  hif  osajcrty 
for  onion  and  conciliation— after  the.it' 
claration  of  the  opinions  of  that  Hoaie 
against  the  policy  of  such  asaociatisas^ 
they  still  increased  ?     Would  it  ast  Ae 
saymg,  that  such  institutions  woaU  M* 
tinue  to  act  against  the  will  of  tht  kiagv 
and  the  opinion    of    parliament:    that 
they  were  enrolled  for  the  fwifose  of 
counteractinor  the  intentions  of  fjoveni- 
ment,  and  that  Ireland   was   not  to  he 
governed   by   a   lord  lieutenant,  wdSag 
by  the  directions  of  the  kin^s  muuslen; 
but  to  remain  under  the  mflnence  aod 
control  of  Orange  soicietics  in  dedaifd 
opposition  to  both  ?    If  this  were  Um  cme^ 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  jealoas  apirit 
which   had    opposed  itself  la. -the  nuM 
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coDciliatiug  govcromcnt  of  lord  Oorn- 
wallia;  that  tne  spirit  which  had  opposed 
itself  to  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
^or  general  coocord,  was  still  in  existence* 
^nd  that  it  had  its  scource  in,  and  was 
supported  by,  the  Orange  lodges  of  Ire- 
land. Even  Mr.  Pitt  had  felt  the  fatal 
influence  of  that  party:  he  had  found 
that  it  would  be  a  weight  upon  the  mea- 
sures of  any  mild- government;  and  one 
of  his  arguments  in  support  of  transferring 
the  legislature  of  Ireland  to  this  country, 
and  uniting  the  two  parliaments,  was 
founded  upon  this  opinion.  In  advocating 
the  question  of  the  Union,  he  had  said, 
that  there  would  be  **  an  impartial  legis- 
lature, standing  aloof  from  party  connec- 
tion, sufficiently  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  contending  factions,  to  be  advo- 
cate or  champion  of  neither,  being  so 
placed  as  to  have  no  superstitions  reve- 
rence for  the  names  and  prejudices  of 
ancient  families,  who  have  so  long  en- 
jpyed  the  exclusive  monopolies  of  certain 
public  patronages  and  property,  which 
custom  has  sanctioned,  and  whicn  modem 
necessity  may  justify— -a  legislature  who 
will  neither  give  way  to  the  haughty  pre- 
tensions of  a  few,  Dor  open  the  door  to 
|H>pular  inroads,  to  clamour,  or  to  inva- 
sion of  all  sacred  fprms  and  regularities, 
under  the  false  and  imposing  colours  of 
philosophical  improvement  in  the  art  of 
government.'*  If  what  he  (Mr.  A.)  had 
before  said  was  true,  we  were  now  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  found* 
bimseJf ;  and  there  was  no  hope  left  for 
Ireland,  but  in  an  impartial  legislature, 
atanding  aloof  from  all  party  connexion. 

He  would  now  say  a  word  as  to  the 
IjBgality  of  these  institutions.  He  would 
maintain  that  they  were  illegal ;  nnd, 
whoever  looked  to  the  50th  of  the  late 
king,  as  it  applied  to  secret  associations, 
vould  find,  that  the  Orange  institutions 
were  decidedly  illegal,  but,  without 
entering  into  tne  discussion  of  that  act, 
be  would  refer  to  an  opinion  given  by  the 
Court  of  KingVbench  in  Ireland,  from 
which  it  would  be  clear,  that  all  such 
secret  societies  were  illegal.  In  a  trial 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
it  was  nrged  as  an  objection  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a  oertain  witness,  that  be  was 
not  entitled  to  credit  on  his  oath.  The 
case  was  put  hypothetical ly.  It  was  said, 
tbiit  be  belonged  to  an  Oraogf  society, 
mtd  that  aa  sueb  be  had  takfn  an  o^tb  not 
^  divulge  the  aecreta  of  bis  brethren.  If 
be  liept  that  0Btb»  it  wm  CQQtHidecl  bit 


evidence  was  not  entitled  to  weight ;  for 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  tell  S\e  whole 
truth.  If  he  broke  it,  he  was  still  a  per- 
jurer on  oath,  and  in  either  case  he  was 
not  worthy  of  credit.  The  lord  chief  jus* 
tice,  in  summing  up,  adverted  tp  the  ob- 
jection in  this  manner  :— 

**  Another  topic  has  been  glanced  at,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Atkinsons  are 
qnworthy  of  credit,  which  the  court  feels 
itself  bound  to  advert  to.  It  was  stated, 
hypothetically,  that  if  it  be  the  part  of  the 
oath  or  obligation  of  an  Orangeman,  to 
keep  inviolate  the  secrets  of  his  brethren, 
these  witnesses  ought  to  be  stignaatized 
for.  violating  that  oath.  No  such  oath  or 
obligation  has  been  proved  to  exist.  I 
trust  it  CQuld  not  have  been  proved ;  for 
if  such  an  engagement  forms  part  of  the 
Orangeman's  oath,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  administer  the  justice  of  the  countiy  in 
^ny  case  such  as  the  present,  in  which 
one  Orangeman  is  concerned  as  a  party, 
and  another  as  a  witness.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  lias  been  proved,. and  we  are  to  hope 
and  presume  that  it  does  not  exist.  But 
if,  unfortunately,  it  had  been  proved  to 
exist,  pt  would  have  been  the  bouuden 
duty  of  the  judges,  who  are  sworn  to 
administer  the  laws,  to  state  to  you,  that 
the  crime  of  the  witnesses  would  consist 
in  the  observance  of  such  an  oath,  and 
not  in  the  violation  of  it ;  and  that  if  two 
inconsistent  obligations  should  come  iolo 
collision  in  any  man's  mind^  the  one 
voluntary,  secret,  and  unlawful  (for  un- 
lawful such  an  oath  unquestionably  may 
be),  and  the  other  public*  and  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  an  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice  is,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  that  man,  upon  every  principle  of  law, 
of  morality,  and  of  fe|igion,  to  observe 
the  oath  he  had  taken  in  court,  and 
traiqple  opon  the  criminal  obligation  by 
which  He  bad  bound  himself  elsewhere."* 

After  such  high  authority,  he  thought 
it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  was 
well  grounded  in  calling  the  Orange  as- 
sociations illegal.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
weakening  his  case,  if  he  were  to  dwell 
farther  upon  th^t  point.  If  this,  then, 
were  so,  be  would  ask,  what  steps  had  been 
taken  to  put  down  that  whiqh  the  first 
law  authorities  in  Ireland  had  declared  il- 
legal ?  The  motion  with  which  he  should 
conclude  would  be  for  an  address  to  hia 
Bm'etty,  calling  hia  attention  to  the  exbt-% 
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ence  of  sach  societies  in  Ireland,  found- 
ed apon  secret  oaths,  and  assuring  hit 
majesty,  that  the  House  would  co-operate 
most  cordially  in  any  effort,  to  enforce 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws  in  that 
country.  He  would  admit,  that  the  body 
against  which  they  had  to  contend  was  a 
powerful  one ;  and  that  being  so,  no 
greater  service  could  be  done  to  tne  coun- 
tr}*,  than  by  the  distinct  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  parliament  on  the  illegality  of 
such  institutions.  He  did  not  call  upon 
them  to  make  war  upon  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  illegal  institutions.  He  was  aware  of 
the  character  and  power  of  the  Protestants 
in  that  country,  and  that  no  government 
could  be  efficiently  carried  on  without 
their  aid;  but  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  going  a  great  way  towards  re- 
storing the  peace  and  harmony  of  that 
country,  by  pronouncing  upon  the  illega- 
lity of  such  institutions.  He  did  not 
wi»h  to  press  his  majesty's  government 
one  step.  All  he  asked  was,  that  the 
House  should  declare  its  opinion,  and 
leave  to  the  government  the  best  means 
of  carrying  those  opinions  into  operation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
recapitulated  the  heads  or  his  argument, 
and  went  on  to  show,  that  one  of  tne  great 
objects  of  the  Union  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  continuance  of  such  illceal  societies, 
by  which  the  transfer  of  English  capital 
to  Ireland  was  prevented,  property  ren- 
dered insecure,  and  the  number  of  absentee 
landlords  kept  up  by  the  difficulties 
which  were  presented  to  the  disposal  of 
Irish  estates,  to  those  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  disposed  to  pur- 
chase and  reside  on  them.  The  existence 
of  such  associations  was  also  one  of  the 
causes  of  rendering  so  large  a  military 
force  necessary  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
mean  to  call  upon  the  government  to  put 
down  those  associations :  **  to  put  down," 
would  be  too  harsh  a  term ;  but  he  did 
say,  that  if  the  government  was  itself 
united  in  opinion  upon  the  subject,  they 
vould  soon  have  the  Orangemen  as  good 
end  loyal  subjects,  and  as  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  community. 
But  the  greut  evil  was,  that  it  was  believed, 
and  no  effectual  steps  had  been  taken  to 
destroy  the  belief,  that  a  sort  of  counte- 
nance and  support  were  given  to  such 
institutions.  But,  if  government  were 
once  to  set  its  face  against  them — if  it 
would  only  enforce  the  due  authority  of 


the  law,  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
such  illegal  institutions. — ^The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  b}*  moving, 
<<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presentra 
to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  hb 
majesty,  that  his  faithful  Commona,  deeply 
deplonng  the  existence  of  those  dissea- 
tions  by  which  Ireland  has  been  for  ss 
great  a  length  of  time  agitated  and  coo* 
vulsed,  and  which,  among  other  evils, 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  Societies 
founded  on  exclusive  and  unconstitatioml 
principles,  bcGT  leave  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  thar  cordial  and  zealous  concarrence 
in  all  measures  necessary  for  sustaining 
and  enforcing  the  laws,  for  giving  to  the 
people  the  full  benefits  of  the  coostrta- 
tion,  and  for  aiding  his  majesty's  paterasl 
solicitude  for  the  estoblishment  of  concord 
and  union  in  Ireland."  ' 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  he  had  never  risen 
with   stronger  feelings  of  aoxietj    tbmn 
those  by  which  he  was  then  overpowered 
— an  anxiety  founded  upon  no  penonal 
considiTatioiis,  but  arising  ont  of  a  feeling 
that  this  question  was  60  closely   boond 
up  with  another  subject  which  was  Kkdr 
to  come  before  the  House,  that  he  fcnnd 
it  would  open  a  door,  not  only  for  preai^ 
tore  discussion,  but  for  much  misrepR^ 
sentation.     He  could  not  bnt  regret  tkl 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  thondt 
it  his  duty  to  agitate  the  subject  at  w 
present  moment ;    and  the  more  sn^  m 
there  was,  in  a  short  time,  aanestiontobe 
brought  forward  which  wouldy  to  a  rerfiui 
extent,    involve  the    present*      Be  hsd 
hoped  that  the  hon.  and  learned  infVr 
would  have  yielded  to  the  reqnert  made 
by  a  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  offals 
to  postpone  his  motion  for  a  short  tinb 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  leais  he 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  discoaianb 
would  turn  out  to  be  nnfoanded.    And 
here  he  felt  bound  to  pay  thehon.  and  leara- 
ed  member,  who  introduced  tbenioCJoa, 
the  tribute  of  his  thanks  for  haTingdooeso* 
without    making    a    single    oliiUMtion 
which  could  prejudice  that  diKOMion  to 
which  he  (Mr.  G.)  alluded.   Andhe  vonld 
implore  those  honourable  membeis  who 
might  take  a  part  in  the  dincusMon,  ts 
follow  the  example  so  laudably  set  then, 
and  at  least  to  do  the  Irish  goTemment  tlie 
justice  of  not  bringing  their  conduct  pie- 
maturely  under  discussion.     Itcoaldoot 
be  expected  that  he  should  concur  in  the 
motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member;   but  he  had  no  difiicnlty  in 
stating,  that  heconcurred»  int  gccatier  or 
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leM  dtfgreey  in  a  great  part  of  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  said.    He 
felt  DO  hesitation  in  a?owing»  that  such 
societies  as  those  described  must  be,  in 
any  country,  not  only  productive  of  great 
inconvenience,  but  be  also  objects  of  gene- 
ral suspicion.     In  ordinary  life,  any  plan 
which  excluded  a  portion  qf  society  from 
communion  or  fellowship  with  the  rest, 
excited  feelings  of  distrust  and  hatred  in 
the  minds  of  the  persons  excluded ;  while 
the  persons  excluding  them,  could  not  fail 
of  being  imbued  with  feelings  of  contempt 
and  disregard  for  the  persons  whom  they 
oppressed.    If  this  feeling  were  cairiea 
into  political  life,  the  case  must  become 
still  stronger;  as  still  more  bitter  feelings 
must  be  entertained,  of  hatred  on  the  one 
side,  and  contempt  on  the  other.    But 
the  exclusion  from  any  political  society 
would  be  felt  in  proportion  to  the  value 
weX  upon  the  principles  or  opinions  which 
caused  that  exclusion ;  and  if  this  feeling 
were  once  extended  to  religion,  a  subject 
upon  which  men  felt  most  strongly,  of 
course  the  greatest  animosity  would  be 
ht\U  But,  whenhemadetheadmission, that 
all  secret  societies  were  to  be  discouraged, 
he  bound  himself  to  the  principle  of  the 
motion  of  the  boo.  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  not  to  the  observations    contained 
in  his  speech.    The  motion  was  directed 
against  all  societies  bound  together  by 
secret  obligations,  whilst  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  charges  it 
contained  were  against  one  society    Feel- 
ing, as  he  did,  an  objection  against  secret 
societies,  he  (Mr.  G.)  was   yet  anxious 
to  draw  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Orange  society  — -  the  objects  and    the 
principles  of  that  society  being  widely 
different  from  the  many  societies  in  Ireland 
which  were  bound  together  by  secret  oaths, 
by  obligations  to  subvert  the  j|;ovemment, 
and  to  overturn  the  constitution.    On  the 
other   hand,   the  Orange  societies  were 
bound  by  their  obligations  to  support  the 
laws  and  the  legal  authorities  of  tne  land, 
aAd  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  tranquillity*    Though  the  Oranfi;e 
societies  were  open  to  grave  and  serious  ob- 
jections, yet  he  would  say,  that  they  were 
ever  ready  to  come  forward  in  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  legal  authority.    Although  he  did  not 
nean  to  dispute  that  the  Orange  institu- 
tions were  liable  to  many  grave  and  se- 
rious objections,  still  he  could  not  forget 
that  the  members  of  them  had  always 
beeo  ready  to  come  forward  in  times  of 


difficulty,  in  any  manner  that  the  legiti'* 
mate  authorities  had  thought  proper  to 
prescribe;  he  could  not  forset  that,  dur- 
ing periods  of  considerably  doubt  and  ha^ 
zard,  when  men  were  wanting  to  enforce 
the  due  execution  of  the  lawf,  these  per- 
sons had  upheld  the  constitution,  had 
maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
had  entitled  themselves  to  receive,  nay» 
had  actually  received,  the  appUuse  and 
approbation  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country.  He  was,  therefore,  the  more 
anxious  that  these  institutions,  thoush 
bound  together  by  engagements  which  be 
could  not  altogether  approve,  should  not 
be  confouuded  with  other  institutions^ 
whose  conduct  had  been  widely  different* 
and  whose  objects  were  perfectly  distinct. 
He  was  aware  that,  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  previous  good  character  could 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  ju- 
dicial authorities ;  and  if  any  Orangeman 
were  to  bring  himself  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  relating  to  secret  associations,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  to  require  for 
them  any  exemption  from  its  operation, 
on  account  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
state  by  the  institutions  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Nor,  indeed,  did  he  believa  that 
he  should  meet  with  the  support  of  those 
institutions,  if  he  could  be  induced  so 
far  to  neglect  his  duty  as  to  attempt  to 
obtain  for  them  any  remission  of  pu- 
nishment on  that  account.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  had  not  forgotten  to  refer  to  the 
outrage  which  had  caused  the  formation 
of  the  Orange  societies.  In  so  doing,  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  g^U^ 
man  had  not  acted  with  perfect  propriety : 
inasmuch  as  no  ^ood  purpose  could  oe 
answered  by  referring  to  scenes  which  had 
occurred  many  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of 
every  species  of  alarm  and  <  confusion, 
llie  common  complaint  made  by  hon. 
gentlemen  in  that  House,  when  speaking 
upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  was  this — that 
past  outrages  were  ever  present  to  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  thus 
party  feelings  and  party  enmities  were 
perpetuated  among  them,  from  ge- 
neration to  generation.  He  could  wish 
that  every  person  who  entered  upon  ques- 
tions of  Jrish  policy  would  refrain  from 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  times  and 
circumstances,  in  which  there  was  un- 
doubtedly much  cruelty  to  condemn, 
many  circumstances  to  regret,  but  nothing 
from  which  any  thing  could  bt  derived  to 
benefit  or  conciliate  the  preseint  genera- 
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lion.  The  bon.  uiid  learned  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  the  Orange  inititutiona 
had  been  formed  in  the  year  179&,  to  put 
down  certain  outrages  which  were  at  that 
time  desolating  the  province  of  Armagh. 
He  had  read  a  declaration  in  which  the 
framers  of  them  diiclaimed  all  participa- 
tion in  the  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mittedy  as  was  then  said,  in  support  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  asserted  that  their 
sole  object  was  to  support  the  laws*  und 
to  assist  in  carrying  them  impartially  into 
execution.  The  hon.  and  learned  ^tle^ 
man  had  stated,  that  when  the  institution 
of  similar  societies  in  England  had  come 
under  discussion  in  that  House,  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  expressed  against  them; 
and  he  had  proceeded  to  call  upon  a  right 
hon.  member  to  repeat,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  bold  and  manly  sentiments 
which  he  had  formerly  uttered  in  their 
condemnation.  He  joined  with  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  that  call ;  be- 
cause he  was  of  opinion,  that  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  advice 
to  those  associations,  by  showing  the  daiK 
gers  that  they  were  likely  to  create,  would 
ee  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
community.  That  was  the  proper  me- 
thod of  attacking  such  inititntions ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  only  way  of  counteracting 
the  principles  which  led  to  their  forraiu- 
tion.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
usserted,  and  with  truth,  that  uiese  insti- 
tutions originated  from  the  strong  party 
feeling  which  existed  in  Ireland ;  and  yet, 
how  did  he  endeavour  to  remove  and  re- 
medy it  ?  Not  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
taking  away  the  causes  from  which  it 
sprung — not  by  avoiding  every  measure 
which  could  be  constru^  into  any  thing 
like  a  triumph  of  one  party  over  another 
•^but  by  calling  on  parliament  to  exa- 
mine into  the  nature  of  Orange  institu- 
tions, and  by  pointing  them  out  to  public 
hatred  and  animadversion.  He  had  be- 
fore said,  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
proposed  address;  and  he  said  so^  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  there  was  no  man 
so  unskilled  in  parliamentary  tactics  as 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  he  concurred  in  it, 
he  made  a  tacit  admission,  that  there  had 
been  a  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment with  which  he  was  connected, 
to  take  any  measures  that  were  calculated 
to  suppress  the  secret  societies  which  were 
so  numerous  in  Ireland.  The  House  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  crown 
to  enforce  the  laws,  except  in  cases  where 
the  executive  government  had  shown  a 


reluctance  to  execute,  or  a  partialitv  is 
administering  them.     On  thin  ground,  be 
should  op|MMe  the  proposed  addreaa ;  sod 
in  doing  so,  he  would  take  advmitage  sf 
the  opportunity  to  state,  that  there  hai 
not  been  the  slightest  reluctance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  government,  to  enfoiee 
tlie  existing  laws  against  all  atcrct  imti^ 
tutions,  whether  of  one  desmplion  sr 
another.     If  the  hon.  and  learned  gcntie* 
man  could  have  pointed  out  a  aingle'caM^ 
in  which  an  Orangeman  had  beea  acnuni 
from    punishment    becauae    he  was  m 
Orangeman,  or  in  which  a  Catholic  \mk 
been  subjected  to  penalties  from  wUdi 
an  Orangeman  had  been  esempted,  he 
would  admit  that  sufficient  g;roiind  woaU 
have  been  laid  for  acceding  to  Uaaddicn; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  all  prool!— nay^ 
even  of  all  charge — of  such  niscondacl 
on  the  |iart  of  the  Irish   gotwsaeot,  he 
coold  not  think  of  agreeing  la  an  address 
which  implied  blame,  where  an  hiawe  was 
admitted    to    exist.      Still,    thaiogh'  he 
could  not  a^ree  to  it,  he  was  leady  to  i^ 
sore  the  House,  that  the  Irtah  gersnh 
ment  viewed  the  existence  of  acGict  sow 
ties  with  feelings  of  strong  anxiety  ssl 
alarm.    Indeed,  the  firat  meaaoie  wUck 
it  had  advised,  after  it  waa  called  into  0* 
istence,  was  a  measure  to  enable  it  to  pel 
down  certain  societies  that   were 
together  by  a  bond  of  secrecy,  and 
derated  to  overthrow  all  that  waa 
and  valuable  in  the  institutiona  6i 
Had  the  present  motion  come  aa  at  is 
later  period  of  the  session,  or  had  ik  heiB 
possible  for  him  to  hare  intiodasalt* 
shortly  after  its  commencement,  a  aes* 
sure  which  had  been  auggaated  ky  At 
lord  lieutenant,  the  House   would  fans 
seen,  that  the  Irisli  government  had  baea 
busily  employed  in  assimilating  the  ksr  sf 
Ireland,  relating  to  secret  aocMlici^  with 
that  which  now  happily  exiatcd  ia  Saff^ 
land,  and  in  preparing  a  bill  whick  would 
give  to  the  executive  govemmeat  in  the 
former  cooatry,  the  same  fiSadlitf  to  de- 
tect and  punish  them  that  waa  given  to 
the  executive  government  in  the  utter  fay 
an  act  passed  in  170&.     He  did  not 


to  ask  the  House  to  extend  the  poaren  rf 
that  act  to  Ireland,  nnoo  me  sama 
grounds  that  they  had  Dcen  fui— Ijf 
granted  in  England.  That  aet  mm 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  pntting^  down 
certain  secret  associationa  sshich  at  thaC 
time  existed  in  this  countiy»  aed  whtcfe 
were  actively  engaged  ia  oarmnc  on  ar 
traitopoaa   correspeodcnoe  iri^  laraiip 
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states.  Happy  was  he  to  state,  that  no 
necessity  of  that  nature  existed  at  present 
in  1relaiid«  He  had,  hoirever,  occasion, 
in  Nofember  last,  to  bring  to  trial  certain 
individuals^  who  were  connected  with  the 
vtrj  worst  description  of  secret  societies ; 
and  it  was  then  found,  that  the  existing 
law  would  not  reach  them,  and  that  a  law 
with  certain  additional  powers  was  neces- 
sary to  punish  ofiences  of  a  similar  na- 
t«re.  It  would  therefore  be  seen,  from 
the  despatches  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
which  would  shortly  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  that  he  asked  of  the  go- 
▼emment,  and  through  the  goTemment» 
«f  the  parliament  of  the  country,  to  grant 
him  the  additional  powers*  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  rendered  so  ne- 
cessary. The  House  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  called  upon  very  shortly'  to 
enact  a  general  measure,  and  one  of  snch 
•  natnre  as  wonld  not  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  any  society  which 
committed  an  overt  act  in  violation  of  it« 
He  was  of  opinion*  that  the  government 
bad  not  been  inactive,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  address  the  crown,  either  to 
enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  or  to 
take  such  measures  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary.  He  should  therefore 
conclude  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion* 

Sir  «/•  Newport  declared,  that  he  would 
not  support  the  motion,  if  he  thought  it 
cnlculated  to  throw  any  censure  on  the 
Irish  government.  Until  he  had  heard 
the  riffut  hon.  secretary  declare  the  inten- 
tion a  the  Irish  government  to  assimilate 
tha  law  of  Ireland  with  r^;ard  to  secret 
societies,  with  the  laws  of  England,  he 
could  not  have  anticipated  that  any  snch 
measare  had  been  in  contemplation; 
knowing,  though  he  did,  that  such  a  law 
was  much  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  Eneland.  Year  after 
jfcar  had  he  wearied  the  House  with  his 
eodeavours  to  convince  it  of  the  impolicy 
of  albwing  any  secret  societies  to  exist 
It  was,  therefore,  most  satisfisu^tory  to 
luiB,  sod  he  had  little  doubt  but  it  was 
equally  satisfactorr  to  his  hon.  and 
lemad  friend,  to  bear  that  the  provi- 
sions of  theact  of  1709  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  That  was  the  way 
to  proceed.  It  was  idle  to  permit  the 
OBStence  of  these  secret  societies  under 
any  pretence.  Thev  tended  to  embarras 
ibc  government,  and  to  divide  the  people; 
and  Ireland,  unfortunately,  had  too  long 
been  fcoverned  by  the  policy  of  dividinir 
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its  .people.  He  was  glad  that  that  |>olicy 
was  now  to  be  abjured.  The  debate  of 
that  night  would  produce  effWcts  as  satis- 
factory to  the  House,  as  they  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country.  He  hailed  the 
measures  of  which  it  had  produced  the 
declaration,  as  auspices  of  good  to  Ire- 
land. He  trusted  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  be  taught  b^  them,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  associate,  not  in 
support  of  secret  and  exclusive  interests, 
but  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  The  best  way  to  enforce  the 
laws  was  to  make  it  the  intei'estof  the 
people  to  obey  them;  and  that  could 
only  be  done  by  convincing  them  that 
those  laws  were  to  be  administered  for 
their  protection,  and  not,  as  had  been  too 
frequently  the  case,  for  their  coercion 
and  punishment. 

Mr.  Dawioh  said,  that  representing  a 
bod^  of  electors  who  had  the  strongest 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  entertain- 
ing himself,  feelings  at  least  as  strong  as 
theirs,  he  must  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  a  short  time.  Perhaps  in 
his  situation  it  would  be  the  more  pru- 
dent course  to  remain  silent,  but  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself,  that  silence  on 
such  a  subject  would  be  as  disgraceful  to 
him  as  unjust  to  his  constitnenls.  He 
expressed  his  acquiescence  in  every  thing 
which  fell  from  nis  right  hon.  friend,  the 
secretarv  for  Ireland,  but  he  hofted  he 
should  be  pardoned  for  entertaining  feel- 
ings somewhat  warmer  on  the  subject.  He 
spoke  as  an  Irishman,  and  as  one  con- 
nected with  all  those  who  were  attacked 
b;^  the  present  motion;  his  right  hon« 
fnend,  as  an  Englishman,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  any  local  ties.  He  rejoiced  that 
an  opportunity  had  at  length  arrived  of 
discussing  the  question  on  its  own  indivi- 
dual ments ;  that  the  day  had  come  when 
tmth  might  be  heard,  when  the  calum- 
nies cast  upon  a  loyal  body  of  men  might 
be  refuted,  and  when  the  House  and  the 
country,  b^  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
question,  might  decide  how  far  the  Oran^ 
association  was  illegal,  and  how  far  it 
deserved  the  imputations  which  had 
been  so  unsparingly  heaped  upon  it. 
An  outcry  had  been  raised,  whatever 
might  be  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
association,  and  no  effort  had  been 
spared  to  create  an  unpopular  feeling 
against  it.  The  public  press,  particularly 
the  press  of  Ireland,  had  entered  into  a 

gmeral  confederacy  to  give  the  name  of 
rangeman  to  every  parly,  nay,  to  every 
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man  who  opposed  their  prevailiufi;  line  of 
politics :    it  teemed   with    invectives,  it 
teemed  with  misrepresentationsy  to  con- 
vert every  petty  feud  between  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Catholic  into  an  Orange  out- 
rage.   These  reports  were  eagerly  caught 
up  by  the  demagogues  in  Ireland,  and,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  by  some  members  of  the 
House,  to  raise  an  outcry,  and  when  once 
raised,  few  people  had  either  the  candour 
to  examine  the  charges  impartially,  or 
the  courage  to  appear  in  their  defence. 
The  Protestants  oH  Ireland  had  to  com- 
plain, that  no  arti6ce  was  spared  to  in- 
Tolve  them  in   the  sweeping  accusation 
which  hud  been  attached  to  the  Orange 
association.     It  was  become  a  practice  to 
give  the   name  of  Orangeman  to  every 
person  who  opposed  the  Catholic  claims. 
The  Speaker  himself  was  an  Orangeman ; 
the    members    for    Oxford,    for     Kent, 
for    Somerset,    and    many    about    him 
were    Orangemen — the    yeomanry    were 
Orange,    the    police    Orange,  in    short, 
the    whole    Protestant    population    were 
Orangemen ;   it  was  become  a  name  of 
censure,  and  was  in  general  application 
through  Ireland  ;  but  he  agreed  neither  in 
the  censure  nor  the  application. — Before 
he  sat  down,  he  should  state  how  far,  and 
under  what  limitations  he  approved  of 
Orange  societies;  but  in  the  outset  he 
rejected,  as  unjust,  the  application  of  any 
name  which  could  leave  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
those  who  opposed  the  Catholic  claims 
were  octuated  by  party  motives,  or  bound 
together  by  any  ties  unknown  to  the  law, 
or  dangerous  to  the  constitution.     Though 
a  great   majority    of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  approved  of  the  principles  of  the 
Orange  association,  yet  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  take  their  opinion  of  those  prin- 
ciples, not  upon  the  character  given  of 
them  by  their  political  opponents,  but  upon 
the  fair  and  manly  exposition  of  those 
gentlemen,   who    were   neither    ashamed 
nor    afraid    to   avow  their  participation 
in  them.     A  fair  character  of  the  Orange- 
men might  as  well  be  expected  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  'gentleman,  or  from  the 
Catholic  body,  as  a  fair  character  of  his 
majesty's  government  might  be  expected 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle ;  and  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  suspend   its  judgment,   and  to   cast 
away  any  prejudice  which  might  be  exert- 
ed by  the  unceasing  denunciations  of  a 
certain  class,  both   in  England  and  Ire- 
laodj  until  it  had  ascertained  from  those 


gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  who  were  well  informed  upoa 
it,  how  far  the  priuciples  of  the  Grange 
association  were  justly  liable  to  the  impv- 
tations  cast  upon  it^how  fiir  they  woe 
subversive  of  the  constitution »  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  empire.^Li 
tracing  the  principles  of  the  Orange  mo- 
ciation,  he  must  claim  the  indulgence  €f 
the  House,  whilst  he  referred  to  thiae 
periods  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  lem- 
ed  eentleman,  and  corrected  some  hirto- 
rical  mistakes,  into  which  he  appeared  t» 
have  fallen.     He  had  stated  truly,  tbtf 
the  Orange  association  orii^nated  io  tiniB 
of  great  confusion  in  Ireland.     The  tm 
parties,  which  he  named,  the  Peep  o*  Jkef 
Boys,  and  the  Defenders,  were  io  ooutaBt 
hostility  to  each  other :    their  feoda,  at 
last,   increased   to  such   a  decree,  tiwt 
most  parts  of  the  country  beoune  a  prey 
to  nocturnal  robbery   and  asMarination* 
The  Peep  o*  Day  Boys  hafiog  guned  a 
trifling  advantage,  the  I>efeiMtara  enterad 
into  a  systematic  combioatioa  with  the 
United  Irishmen  to  overturn  the8tata;aad 
having  renewed  the  conflicts  in  whidttkir 
furious  zeal  and  fanatical  apirit  heoHM 
apparent,    reduced  the    country  to  lk 
last    stage  of  misery.     So  far  the  hir 
tory  of  the   hon.    and    learned    gentle 
man  and    his    own  agreed  :   but,  ai  tk 
factions  were  of  different  religiona»  lk 
Peep  o'  Day   Boys  being    PreafaytCM 
and  the  Defenders  Catholic,,  he  left  tk 
House  to  suppose  that  the  Orange a«0ef- 
ation,  which  arose  at  thie  time^  tnk  its 
origin  from  the  former  faction :  bel  tk 
fact    was    not    correct.      The    mMA 
created   by  these   two   faction*  were  it 
great,  that  the  Protestants  in  tbend|^ 
bourhood  of  these  transactions  beoHK 
alarmed,  and  in  September,  1706^  (bnMi 
themselves  into  a  body  for  their  proCe^ 
tion  against  both,  and  for  the  maintmaiioe 
of  the  constitution  in  church  mod  ffeiCe^ 
attacked,  by  both,  as  eatabiidied  at  the 
Revolution  by  the  prince  of  OnnM.    At 
this  time,  the  society  of  the  Dmted;  Imb* 
men  had  arrived  at  fuH  mainntf,  but 
excited  the  discontented  into  actnal  re* 
bellion,  and  had  actually  negociated  «tt 
a  foreign  enemy  to  invade  the  countiy. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  loyil 
body  which  had  been  formed  in  Arma^ 
should  rise  into  public  notice :  its  prin- 
ciples were  approved  of,  and  greet  ano^ 
bers  of  the  lower  orders  of  Fh>tcstantt 
flocked  to  become  memben.    As    their 
numbers  increased,  their  loyidtj  increasflA 
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also,  and  they  opposed  an  effectual 
tmrrier  to  the  progress  of  sediUoD.  So 
Ikr  this  iDstitution  must  have  the  support 
of  every  loyal  and  well-aifected  man  ;  it 
was  formed  to  suppress  rebellion,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  that  object; 
but  as  the  numbers  increased,  as  it  spread 
in  various  ramifications  through  the 
country ;  as  men  of  property  and  talent 
became  members  of  it,  a  design  was 
formed  to  reduce  the  society  into  a  mere 
methodized  form;  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  for  ensurii/g  regularity  and 
consistency,  and  to  introduce  oaths  and 
signs,  by  which  the  members  were  not 
only  bound  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  their  confederation,  but  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  any  suspicious  person.  Now,  this  was 
the  point  which,  m  his  opinion,  was  ob- 

J'ectionable.  He  thought  the  obligation 
»y  oath  was  adverse  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  :  he  could  not  see  how 
separate  laws  could  be  made  for  different 
Societies;  and,  if  the  administration  of 
an  oath,  unauthorized  by  law,  was  de. 
clared  to  be  illegal,  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  society  could  be  justified  in 
binding  itself  by  an  oath,  no  matter 
whether  its  principles  were  of  the  purest, 
or  of  the  worst  kind.  He  would  object 
to  any  society  where  the  bond  of  union 
was  an  oath,  the  principle  of  confederation 
aecresy.  In  such  associations,  how  often 
might  private  feeling  and  public  duty  be 
st  variance;  how  often  might  that  de- 
irigned  for  the  very  best  object  be  per- 
verted to  the  very  worst  purpose:  all 
confidence  in  the  great  tribunals  would 
b^  impaired,  all  respect  for  the  legislature 
weakened;  and  he  never  could  coun- 
tenance such  an 'anomaly  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  secret  oaths  and  obligations, 
not  only  unauthorized,  but  even  forbidden 
by  the  law. — But,  though. he  objected  to 
secret  oaths,  he  was  bound  to  ask,  was 
the  prevention  of  that  system  the  sole 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ? 
Did  he  confine  himself  to  a  mere  detail  of 
their  illegality  ?  Could  not  something^  like 
tt  pirty  motive  be  detected  ?  But,  if  he 
was  free  from  a  party  motive,  how  would 
the  debate  be  received  in  Ireland  ?  Would 
it  not  be  considered  as  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  principles  of  Orangemen ;  nay, 
would  it  not  be  received  as  a  bold  dra- 
Boon's  attack  upon  all  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland?  Why  did  be  select  Orange 
societies  as  the  object  of  his  attack? 
There  were  other  societiei  bound  together 


by  secret  oaths  as  well  as  the  Orange.  If 
the  system  was  objectionable,  why  not 
attack  those  which  were  obnoxious  in 
principle  ?  But  the  object  was  too  palpa- 
ble to  deceive  the  most  inexperienced 
person  in  parliamentary  tactics ;  and 
though  he  acquiesced  with  the  hon. 
gentienMin  in  his  reprobation  of  all  secret 
combination,  yet  a  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  associations  of  the 
loyal  and  the  associations  of  the  disaf- 
fected ;  and  he  would  not  allow  one  soli- 
tary objection  to  blind  him  to  the  value 
of  the  other  parts  of  their  union,  or  deter 
him  from  repelling  unmerited  aspersions, 
cabt  upon  a  loyal  body  of  men.  With 
the  exception  of  secret  oaths,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  his  entire  appro* 
bation  of  the  principles  of  those  men^ 
designated  Orangemen ;  and  he  defied 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  prove, 
either  in  their  history  or  their  conduct, 
any  thing  like  disloyalty  to  the  state,  or 
a  desire  to  foment  disturbance  and  riot. 
When  the  country  was  a  prey  to  rebellion 
— when  a  most  unnatural  coalition  was 
formed  between  the  United  Irishmen  and 
the  Roman  Catholics — when  the  Catholic 
committee  in  Dublin  were  organising  the 
numerous  dupes  of  their  rebellious  de- 
signs—when the'  Unifed  Irishnien  were 
purchasing  arms,  drilling  their  associates, 
and  even  negociating  witin  a  foreign  enemy 
to  invade  die  country,  the  Orangemen 
were  the  only  body  of  men  which  re- 
mained firm  to  the  government  of  the 
country.  They  rallied  round  the  consti- 
tution ;  they  acted  as  a  conntierpoiK  to 
the  progress  of  seditious  societies;  they 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion;  and,  though 
they  were  bound  together  by  the  same 
oaths  which  bind  them  now,  yet  their 
services  were  so  signal  and  so  zealous^ 
that  the  value  of  them  was  publicly  re- 
cognised and  reported  to  government 
by  eenerals  Lake  and  Knox,  and  their 
conduct  was  the  universal  theme  of  pniise 
in  the  Irish  parliament.  In  those  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  cry  was  not 
against  their  secret  oaths  and  secret  obli- 
gations; not  agunst  their  banners  and 
processions ;  but  that  they  were  the  pre- 
servers of  their  country  ;  that  they  estab- 
lished by  their  courage  and  their  loyalty, 
the  throne  of  the  king,  the  power  of  the 
law,  and  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state. — ^Their  principles  had  remained  un- 
varied from  the  year  1795,  down  to  the 
present  period.    The  times  might  havo^ 
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altered,  but  the  principle*  of  the  Orange  | 
atisociution  had  remained  unchanged ;  and^ 
whutcvcr  might  be  the  issue  of  the  de- 
bate,  those  principles  would  be  appre- 
ciated in  history,  and  when   contrasted 
¥fith  tlie  conduct  of  other  parties  which 
had  prevailed  at  different  periods  in  Ire- 
land, they  would  redeem  the  character  of 
the  country  from  the  general  imputation 
of  theneglect  of  every  social  and  civil  obli- 
gation, within  a  very  short  period  appear- 
ed in  Ireland,  the  different  Actions  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  Hearts  of 
Oak,  Peep  o'  Day  Boys.  Defenders,  United 
Irishmen,  Shanavests,  Caravats,  Thrashers, 
Caiders,  Ribbonroen,  Whiteboys,  and  he 
knew  not  how  many  others.    They  were 
all  bound  together  by  secret  oaths ;   their 
object  only  was  different  according   to 
their  wants :    some  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  property  of  the  church  ;  some 
against  the  property  of  the  landlord ; 
some  against  tithe  proctors;  some  against 
middlemen ;   some  against  the  Protestant, 
others  against  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment;   but  all,  all  were  united  against 
the    law — all  were    leagued    in   a  cru* 
■ade  against  the  state ;    and  what  was  a 
curious  feature  in  the  history  of  their 
combinations,  there  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Peep  o*  Day  Boys,  one  and 
the  same  religious  spirit,  animating  and 
exasperating  tnem  all.  But,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Oranj^e  association  ?    It 
was  a  refuge  to  the  distressedj  an  asylum 
to  the  oppressed ;    it  was  a  rallying  point 
to  the  loyal  and  well-affected ;    and  all 
^od  men  looked  to  it  as  the  only  protec- 
tion against  their  sufferings  and  misery. 
But  it  there  was  such  a  contrast  in  the 
principles,  let  the  House  contemplate  for 
an  instant  the  career  of  these  different  as- 
sociations.  He  meant  the  Hearts  of  Steel, 
the  earliest  offenders    against  the  law, 
down  to  the  Whiteboys  of  the   present 
day.    Theft,  robbery,  perjury,  murder, 
assassination,  had  followedf  each  other  in 
dreadful    succession— the^  had   become 
the  invariable  characteristics  of  each  suc- 
cessive faction.     No  matter  whether  the 
United  Irishman   conspired   against  the 
constitution,  or  the  Whiteboy  against  rent, 
tithes,  taxes,  and  law,  the  means  employ- 
ed by  all  were  the  same,  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  the  most  horrible  murders,  the 
burning  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
And  now,  as  a  connterpoise  to  all  these 
atrocities,  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
all  associations  was  the  same,  as  a  proof 
that  the  Orange  was  as  bad  as  the  others. 


the  House  was  told,^  that  Oraogemen  wen 
guilty — of  what  ?  of  murders,  rapes,  and 
assassination  ?  No — that  they  annaally 
dressed  king  William's  statue — that  tbcy 
walked  in  processions,  waving  their  flags  to 
the  great  dismay  of  his  majesty's  Romso 
Catholic  subjects — that  they  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  by  playing 
the  tune  of  the  **  Buyne  Water^*--«nd 
that  they  committed  the  unpardooaUe 
and  unconstitutional  offence  of  drinking 
*<  the  glorious  memory*'  [Hear*  hear  !^ 
Gentlemen  might  cry  hear,  hear;  bnt 
those  were  the  only  offencea  altcgi4 
against  them.  They  were  sud  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  mover  to  foment  dis* 
turbance,  and  to  perpetuate  party  spirit ; 
but  there  was  another  and  a  much  more 
secret  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic 
body  to  Orange  associations.  It  was  ob- 
servable to  all  those  who  were  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  history  of  Irelanda  and 
who  watched  the  course  of  imUic . evcata 
in  that  country,  that  the  loudest  clamoiir 
was  raised  against  the  Orangmcn,  pre- 
cisely at  that  period  when  the  Cathiljci 
had  committed  some  great  and  notioiisai 
breach  against  the  law.  ■  It  waa  an  artifioe 
on  their  parts  to  turn  the  public  atteote 
from  their  own  misdeeds,  upon  thar  polh 
tical  adversaries.  It  had  never  beea  n 
successful  as  on  the  present  occians. 
But  he  would  state  to  the  House  tk 
three  periods  when  the  loudest  daasK 
was  raised  against  OraDjgemen»  bolfc  h 
parliament  and  out  of  doors,  and  Mm 
gentlemen  to  judge  whether  thoK  Ckee 
periods  did  not  tally  exactly  wilh  As 
most  notorious  instances  of  boldasM  w 
the  part  of  the  Catholics.  The  fink 
period,  when  the  loudest  clamour  m 
raised  against  the  OraDgemen,  both  in 
parliament  and  out  of  doors*  was  in  17M 
— the  period  of  the  rebellion.  No  insa 
who  read  the  history  of  that  rebef/fon 
could  deny,  that  though  it  coancoced 
by  an  union  of  the  Presbyterisoi  and 
Roman  Catholics,  yet,  finally  it  was 
carried  on  solely  by  the  lattStand  that 
it  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  rdigioas 
war.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
tliat  the  Orangemen  should  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  rebellioua  Oathoiica ;  and 
that  their  orators,  committeea,  and  public 
press,  should  spare  no  effort  to  malip 
their  motives  and  misrepresent  then 
actions.  The  next  periodi  whan  Orange 
associations  became  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, was  in  the  yean  loU  and  1814 
The  present  president  of  the  board  of 
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trol  brought  the  subject  before  the  House 
ill  a  former  year;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
the  uuanimous  feeling  to  leave  the  qnet« 
tioD  of  their  illegality,  and  the  punish- 
ment W  their  misdeeds,  to  courts  of  law. 
Id  the  year  1814,  the  member  for^  the 
Queen*8  County  (sir H.Parnell),  presented 
ten  or  twelve  petitions  against  them, 
coming*  as  he  said,  from  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions ;  but  which  peti- 
tions, on  examination,  appeared  to  have 
the  names  appended  to  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  hundreds  in  succession,  all  in  the 
same  hand-writing.  These  petitions  were 
followed  by  a  distinct  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  mem- 
ber for  Wateriord  (sir  J.  Newport).  But, 
he  would  now  ask,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  year  1813  and 
1814?  In  the  ktter  year,  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  right  to  suppress  a  board, 
which  had  existed  in  Dublin  for  some 
time,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  board.  That  board  had  assumed 
to  itself  all  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
It  had  its  president,  its  secretaries,  its 
committees ;  it  levied  money  upon  the 
Catholics,  and  passed  resolutions,  declar- 
ing that  th^  orders  were  more  binding 
upon  the  Catholics,  than  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  gradually  assuming 
to  itself  the  most  extensive  power,  and 
unless  iuppreased^wonld  have  involved  the 
country  in  another  civil  war.  The  go- 
vernment determined  most  wisely  to  sup- 
press it;  and  its  suppression  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  eveiy  well  affected  man. 
But,  what  was  the  consequence? — an 
immediate  cry  against  the  Orangemen; 
the  petitions  presented  by  the  hon.  baro- 
net, got  up  by  the  board,  signed  by 
their  own  clerks,  and  detailing  flprievances 
which  were  never  heard  of  Mfore.  The 
object  was  manifest ;  it  was  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  dangers 
of  a  self-constituted,  daring,  and  illegal 
|>arliament»  to  the  petty  disputes  of  m- 
ii^nificaut  Orange  soaeties.  But  the 
third  period  was  the  most  striking,  and 
the  most  important.  Since  the  begimiing 
of  the  present  session,  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land had  never  been  mentioned,  without 
direct  attacks  against  the  Orangemen. 
The  public  press,  particularly  of  Ireland, 
teemed  with  misrepresentations;  and 
events  had  occurred  iu  Irdand  to  increase 
the  animosity.  At  laat,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  brought  forward  a 
direct  charge,  with  more  moderation  than 
he  expected,  but  directed  entirdy  against 


the  Orange  societies ;  but,  in  this  tender 
regard  for  conciliation,  this  sacred  horror 
against  all  secret  combination,  he  forgot 
to  mention  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
most  nefarious  conspiraaes  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  that  had  ever  occurred. 
From  the  alence  observed  on  the  occa* 
sion,  very  few  members  could  be  aware 
that,  in  November  last,  the-  attomey-ge« 
neral  of  Ireland  prosecuted  and  convicted 
eight  men  for  administering  the  oath  of 
the  Ribbon  society.  The  House  would 
be  surprised  at  the  gravity  of  the  charaea 
against  these  men,  and  notwithstanding 
their  conviction,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  selected  the  Orange  society, 
a»  the  fittest  example  for  his  reprobation 
of  all  secret  combinations.  But»  what 
was  the  object  of  this  Ribbon  association  i 
It  was  proved  on  oath,  that  the  sworn  ob* 
ject  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Eng^ 
land,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religions 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  witnesses,  **  to 
cut  off  heresy,  and  to  regain  the  right  lost 
at  the  Reformation."  It  was  proved  on  oath, 
that  money  was  collected  at  the  nightly 
meetings  for  the  purchase  of  arms ;  that 
the  committee  distributed  its  ordera  and 
papers  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
that  branches  of  it  were  established  in  all 
the  provinces ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their 
refinement,  it  was  proved,  that  although 
the  oath  of  alle^aoce  was  found  amon^ 
the  articles  of  tnair  confederation,  yet  it 
was  meant  only  aa  a  screen,  it  was  never 
proposed  to  be  taken,  and  was  inserted  in 
their  records  only  to  keep  tlie  person 
harmless,  on  whom  any  of  the  papers 
might  be  found.  If  this  was  not  enough 
to  alarm  the  minds  of  the  Protestants, 
they  must  have  less  sensibility,  or  less  in- 
telligence, than  fell  to  the  common  share 
of  mankind.  It  did,  however,  alarm 
them ;  and  the  loudest  remonstrances 
would  have  been  heard,  if  the  attention  of 
the  world  had  not  been  directed  to  the 
late  events.  It  had,  however,  its  usual 
effect  of  uniting  the  Catholics  in  a  cry 
against  the  Orangemen,  and  endeavour- 
ing, through  the  riot  at  the  theatre,  of 
turning  the  public  observation  from  their 
own  misdeeds.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  events  of  these  three  periods  was 
incontestible.  He  had  searched  parlia« 
mentary  public  records,  and  he  could 
find  no  other  instance  than  those  three,  in 
which  the  Orange  associations  had  be* 
come  the  subject  of  discussion  in  parlia- 
ment and  clamour,  oat  of  doom ;  and  it 
was  a  curious  circomatance,   that   the 
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cry  was  loudeflt,  and  the  endeavour  to 
misrepresent   the    greatest,    precisely    at 
the    times    when    it    was    the    interest 
of  the  Catholic  body  to  turn  the  pub- 
lic   attention    from  their    own    designs. 
But  they  had  not  only  attempted  to  de- 
ceive the  public  mind,  by  their  loud  and 
unfounded  clamours ;  they  had  also  used 
this  artifice  to  work  upon  the  terrors  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  oigoted,   wherever 
mischief  was  intended.    \Vhen  the  United 
Irishmen^  the  Defenders,  and  Whiteboys, 
wished  to  rouse  the  people  into  insurrec- 
tion, and  found  them  unwilling  to  become 
their  tools,  they  raised  a  cry,  that  the 
Orangemen  were  coming,  and  unless  a 
rising  took  place,  that  they  would  all  be 
massacred.     This  never  failed  to  operate 
on  the  timid  and  ignorant  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population.     There  were  many  in- 
stances of  this  artifice  ;  but  one  was  so  re- 
markable, that  it  might  tend  to  show  the 
House  wliat  artifices  were  made  use  of  to 
misrepresent  the  Oraneemen.    Among  the 
'  papers  presented  to  the  secret  committee 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
in  1708,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  re- 
bellion, were  found  the  fabricated  rules 
and  regulations  of  Orangemen.  These  were 
forged  by  the  Catholic  committee,  and 
spread  throughout  the  country  among  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  the  genuine  rules  of  the  Orange 
association  ;  and  there  were  many  persons 
now,  who  thought  them  the  real  regula- 
tions;    they   were  to  be  found  in   the 
re(H)rt  of  the   committee,   and   were    as 
follows:  —  1.  "That    each    and    every 
member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  case  of 
horse  pistols,  and  a  sword  ;    also,  that 
every  member  shall  have  twelve  rounds 
of  haW  cartridges.    2.  That  every    man 
shall  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning. 
S.  That  no  member  is  to   introduce  a 
Papist  or  a  Presbyterian,  Quaker  or  Me- 
thodist, or  any  but  a  Protestant.     4.  That 
no  man  shall  wear  Irish  manufacture,  or 
give  employment  to  any  Papist.     5.  That 
every  man  shall  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning,    to  burn    all  the  chapels  and 
meeting-houses  in  the  county  and  city  of 
Dublin.     6.  That  every   man    who  will 
give  information  of  any  house  he  suspects 
to  be  an  United  Irishman's,  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  5/.  and  his  name  kept  private. 
7.  That  no  member  shall  introduce  any 
man  under  the  a^e  of  nineteen*  or  over 
the  age  of  forty-six." — That  was  one  of 
the  many  acts  used  to  make  the  Orange 
association  the  occasion  of  exciting  hatred 


and  vengeance  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Catholics :    it  was  an  artifice  used  by 
the  mischievous  and  designing,  to  roiue 
into  action  the  sluj^gish  physical  force  of 
the  multitude.    The  object  was  to  pro- 
duce an  impulse,  no  matter  what  was  the 
effect.     He  remembered  a  similar  instance 
in  the  interesting  memoirs  of  the  queen 
of  France,  lately  published  by  maaame 
Campan,  where  an  appeal   to    the  fetn 
was  found  more  effectual  than  ao  appeal 
to    the    reason     of    the     people.      She 
said,  that  a(\er  the  14 th  of  July,  by  t 
ruse,    the  credit  of  which   was  entirdy 
due  to  the  national  assembly^  the  whofe 
youth  of  France  was,  as  it  weTe»  in  an 
instant,  formed  into  national  guards,  and 
it  was  effected  by  the  followiug' project: 
— A  report  was  spread  on  the  same  day, 
and  almost  on  the  same  honr,  through 
every  part  of  France,  that  4,000  brieands 
were  inarching  upon  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  were  slow  in  arming  them- 
selves :    the  effect  was  instautaiteoos— dl 
the  male  population  armed  themselvci, 
and  the  effect  of  terror  on  the  female  psrt 
was  so  great,    that    a    peasant    sham 
madame  Cam  pan  a  rough   and    rugnl 
rock,   up  which  his  wife  had    climbed 
without  the  least  difficulty,  on  the  nigkt 
when  she  ex|>ected  the  attack  of  the  4jS0D 
brigands,  and  from  which  he  was  oblifsd 
to  extricate  her  the  next  day,  by  mesBi 
of  ladders.    This  was  precisely  toe  hbm 
kind   of  artifice  used  by  their   hreCkoi 
in     revolution,    the    United      Irifftowo, 
in    order    to   rouse    the    timid  and  the 
ignorant   part  of  the   population*   Tbe 
trick,  however,  was  not  ao  new  asits^ 
peared  to  madame  Campan,   although  it 
assumed  a  more  chivalrous  form  in  the 
history  of  France,  than  in  the  bloody  and 
bigoted  annals  of  the  Irish  recordi^    Be 
found  in   Harris's  Life  of  King  Wilfian, 
a  similar  kind  of  plot.     In  1 085,  the  Jrisfc, 
fearing  the  ascendancy  which  the  Eogfish 
and  Scotch  were  gaining,  had  recourse  to 
the    following  expedient  to   abrm    the 
mindof  king  James;  and  in  reading  this 
extract,  he  begged  the  House  to  lecollect, 
that  these  English  and  Scotch  were  the 
ancestors  of  those  very  Orangemen,  who 
had  been  the  victims  of  the  same  mis- 
representation, from  that  day  to  this^— 

'*  The  Irish  pretended  tlmt  theProtert- 
ants  assembled  in  great  numbers  m  the 
night-time;  and,  to  gain  more  crtSU  ^he 
vulgar  Irish  were  instructed  to  forsake 
their  houses,  and  to  hide  every  night  in 
the  bogs,  pretending  a  fear  thai  the  Eng- 
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lisli  would,  in  that  dead  seasOD,  cut  their 
throats :  a  practice  as  uotorious  among 
them,  as  unheard  of  among  Protestants ; 
and  for  which  there  neither  was,  nor 
could  be  the  least  foundation ;  for  their 
infinitely  superior  numbers  to  the  English, 
showed  how  ridiculous  the  invention  was; 
and  they  were  convinced »  both  by  the 
practice  of  the  Protestants,  and  principles 
of  their  religion,  that  they  were  not  men 
of  blood.— However,  with  what  malice 
and  injustice  soever  the  English  were  re- 
presented as  night  walkers,  with  a  design 
of  murdering  tne  Irish,  yet  examination 
of  these  charges  were  taken  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
and  transmitted  to  the  lords  justices  in 
council,  upon  which,  by  the  king's  direc- 
tions, a  proclamation  issued,  forbidding 
all  night  meetines;  though  the  lords 
justices  knew  well  there  was  no  such 
practice.  But  this  artifice  was  formed  to 
make  way  for  greater  mischiefs,  by  pre- 
]wring  evidences  to  swear  the  most  con- 
iiderable  of  the  English  into  the  plots." 
_  This  extract,  with  very  little  transposi- 
tion, was  no  inapt  description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland.  The  Catholics  were 
incessant  in  their  endeavours  to  affix  upon 
the  Orangemen  the  most  base  and  wicked 
designs.  Their  newspapers  seized  with 
avidity  upon  a  riot  at  a  fair,  to  make  it 
an  Orange  outrage;  in  their  speeches  and 
addresses  they  magnified  the  base  and 
outrageous  conduct  of  a  few  individuals 
at  the  theatre  (for  the  transaction  deserved 
those  epithets,  whatever  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  might  be),  into  a  preconcerted  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  Orangemen, 
to  overturn  the  government ;  and  they  were 
surprised  that  the  Protestants  saw  any  other 
symptom  in  this,  than  a  desire  of  concili- 
ation. Conciliation  never  could  be  effect- 
ed on  such  terms;  it  was  proceeding 
gradually,  until  the  Catholics  began  to 
calculate  their  own  strength,  and  thought 
it  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  outrun 
the  slow  projj;rets  of  time.  Within  his 
own  recollection,  many  of  the  ceremonies 
which  were  annually  celebrated  by  the 
Orangemen  were  abandoned.  The  gentry 
ivho  formerly  took  a  pride  in  heading  the 
processions  of  their  tenantry,  had  with- 
drawn themselves;  and  he  was  confident, 
that,  in  a  few  years,  their  influence  over 
the  peasantry,  would  have  induced  them 
to  follow  their  example.  But  now  party 
apirit  burned  with  a  fiercer  flame  than 
ever ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  no  ad- 
dceti,  no  resolution,  oo  vote  of  the  House 


would  soon  extinguish  it.  Men  clung  to 
their  prejudices  as  to  their  property  ;  what 
they  would ^ve  up  to  reason,  to  ridicule, 
or  from  indinerence,  they  would  adhere  to 
when  summoned  by  a  threat;  and  tlie 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
as  well  as  the  incessant  endeavours  to  as- 
perse one  party  in  the  country,  would  have 
no  other  eifFect  than  reipoving  still  farther 
the  hope  of  conciliation,  and  exasperaU 
ing  still  more  the  subject  of  the  present 
collisions. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  knight  of 
Kerry,  said,  that  among  sentiments  that 
might  be  controverted,  and  statements 
that  might  be  disputed,  his  hon.  friend, 
who  last  spoke,  bad  mingled  many  ex- 
presuons  calculated  to  augment  the  spirit, 
the  existence  of  which  the  House  and  the 
country  so  deeply  regretted.  Upon  au- 
thority that  could  not  be  questioned,  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  exhibiting 
a  picture,  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  presented.  No  maa 
could  approach  the  question  with  more 
pain  than  himself,  because  he  was  called 
upon  to  accuse  and  criminate  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen,  some  of  them 
his  nearest  and  his  oldest  friends.  But, 
while  he  recognized  private  worth,  it# 
very  existence  showed  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  worst  principles  upon  the  best 
hearts,  and  the  clearest  understandings. 
He  denied  that  the  Orange  societies  arose 
out  of  any  disafiected  spirit  or  practices, 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  he 
denied  it  on  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture itself,  of  the  king's  speeches  to.  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  of  the  reports  of 
secret  committees,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member.  He  denied  it  on  his  own  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  evidence  g^vei^ 
in  1708,  by  the  directors  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  That  evidence  stated,  that, 
down  to  Christmas,  1796,  when  the  French 
invaded  the  south  of  Ireland,  not  a  single 
Catholic  had  been  admitted  to  that  asso- 
ciation. In  that  formidable  conspiracy, 
to  which  any  other  in  any  country,  was 
mere  child's  play,  a  society  of  500,000 
men,  bound,  by  secret  oaths,  to  overturn 
the  government,  and  to  establish,  by 
means  of  a  bloody  revolution,  a  republic 
on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution — ^thejf 
had  evidence  on  oath,  that  for  years  there 
was  not  a  single  Catholic,  with  the  ex- 
ception indeed  of  one  of  the  directors. 
Dr.  Macuevin,  who  professed  himself  a 
Catholic,  though  he  believed  him  to  be 
a  roan  of  no  religion  at  alL    That  very  in- 
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teHigent  man  hud  told  the  committee  why 
thev  did  not  admit  the  GathoLics  into  their 
society :  they  thoaeht  they  conld  not  trust 
a  tinffle  Catnolicy  lest  the  secrets  of  their 
assoctatiou  might  be  conveyed,  through 
tbar  priests,  to  the  gofernment.  The  Catho- 
lics were  thus  excluded,  advisedly  and  for 
reasons,  from  the  treasonable  associations 
in  Ireland,  at  the  time,  and  long  subse- 
quently to  the  formation  of  those  Orange 
■ocieties,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  Catholic  disaffection. 
tJpon  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  friend,  on 
the  petitions  presented  respecting  the 
Orange  associations,  he  should  not  waste 
a  single  word.  His  hon*  friend  had  asked, 
why  had  not  the  hon.  and  learned  mover 
directed  his  observations  against  other  se- 
cret societies,  as  well  as  against  the 
C^nsemen  ?  His  hon.  friend  had  himself 
ttateu  the  reason — ^they  were  already 
under  prosecution*  Law  after  law  had 
been  enacted,  at  the  instance  of  successive 
secretaries  for  Ireland,  to  reach  them  in 
their  most  secret  recesses.  His  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr«  Plunkett),  was 
BOW  proceeding,  with  all  due  dispatch,  to 
convict,  transport,  and  hang  them.  But 
the  Orange  societies  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  motion,  because  they 
were  too  strong,  if  not  for  parliament,  for 
the  existing  law,  and  government  of  Ire- 
land. The  motion  was  directed  against 
the  Orange  associations,  not  that  their 
objects  were  treasonable,  but  that,  per- 
haps with  loyal  intentions,  they  called 
forth  counter  associations,  inflamed  ter- 
rors, excited  passions,  and  kept  Ireland 
in'  continual  agitation  and  alarm.  He 
trusted  that  the  universal  British  senti- 
ment would  be  expressed  decidedly 
against  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  treated  the  terms  **  Orangeman  "  and 
^  Protestant,'*  as  synonymous  or  converti- 
ble. But,  he  prototed  against  their  beine 
•o  mixed  up.  He  believed  that  Irdand 
was  almost  entirely  a  land  of  party ;  but 
he  trusted  not  quite  so.  He  hoped  there 
was  some  portion  of  neutral  territory  in  the 
country— that  there  were  some  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  reason  and  moderation,  and 
who  were  entitled  to  look  to  England  ibr 
sympathy  and  support.  But,  if  the  very 
name  of  a  moderate  Protestant  was  to 
carry  with  it  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
—if  it  was  to  be  told  in  that  House,  that 
not  to  be  an  Orangeman  was  to  be  a  rebel 
«— for  those  were  almost  the  words  made 
use  of  by  his  hon.  friend — 
Mr«  Dawson  denied   having   uttered 


any  thing  which  could   bear  that   con* 
struction. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  alluded  to  that  part 
of  his  hon.  friend's  speech,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  manner  of  patting 
down  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  His  hen. 
friend  had  spoken  of  the  rebellion  is 
having  been  put  down  by  the  OrangemeDf 
who  were  then  the  only  XoyBl  siibjecti. 
How  did  his  hon.  friend  propose  to  sos- 
tain  that  assertion?  The  rebellion  hsd 
been  put  down,  not  by  the  OransciMa 
singly,  but  by  a  combination  of  all  par<« 
ties.  In  addition  to  the  regular  troops, 
there  had  been  employed  in  putting  doira 
the  rebellion,  a  yeomanry,  Gompcised  in- 
discriminately of  Catholics  and  PMch 
tants,  and  a  militia,  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  thousand  strong,  three-fenrths  of 
whom  were  Ccitholics.  He  bad  been  sur- 
rounded by  Catholics  during  tiiat  n» 
hellion,  who  displayed  as  much  aidoTv 
and  as  much  loyalty,  as  ooaU  be  found 
in  any  class  of  his  niajestw*s  suhgecftk 
Why,  the  fact  was  proved  by  the  royal 
thanks  given  equally  to  both  chsses  far 
their  zeal  and  exertion.  He  did  not  sMe 
these  things  to  controvert  his  hoD.  friend's 
assertion,  for  the  assertion  controfotsl 
itself;  but  he  stated  them  because  k 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  House  tk 
extent  to  which  party  spirit  could  ackMk 
even  the  most  generous  and  eoligfaCessd 
minds.  What,  then,  could  be  ejLMiJtd 
from  the  humbler  and  unenligMaKd 
orders,  forced  by  their  conditioo  inCscs- 
stant  contact  with  the  lower  classorsf  tfce 
Catholics,  and  having  those  aamcOulio- 
lies  pointed  out  to  ikem,  fktHn  hsar  ts 
hour,  as  rebellious  subjects,  or  objediif 
detestation  ?  The  effect  of  all  tbb  might 
be  seen  in  a  contrast— a  lansentaUe  csi^ 
trast — between  the  state  of  sodety  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  Whatever  night 
he  the  violence  of  political  diflenneei  in 
England,  there  needed  bat  esse  great 
national  object  at  once  to  seeaie  w** 
nimity.  On  that  feeling  the  cravn  and 
the  government  of  England  cottid  always 
depend  with  safety.  But  io  Irdaad  every 
thing  resolved  itself  into  fiMOon.  G^ 
vemment  there  could  rely  on  no  support, 
but  that  which  it  obtained  Iqr  anmug  one 
faction  against  another.  The  oouaby 
contained  the  raw  material  of  a  gam 
public  mind ;  but  that  public  mind  could 
only  be  formed  and  developed  by  au  fe^ 
nest,  an  impartial  administratisaw  policy 
and  laws — by  showing  to  sll  paxties^ 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  tkstil  waanot 
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to  their  theoretical  principles,  or  to  their 
religions  tenets,  but  to  their  conduct  as 
just  and  loyal  men,  that  the  government 
would  look,  in  estimating  the  confidence 
to  be  reposed  in  them.  The  case  was  no 
slight  one — the  crisis  was  not  one  to  be 
trifled  with.  If  government  would  not 
take  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  faction, 
the  result  would  be,  sooner  or  later,  that 
her  connexion  with  England  would  be 
fevered  for  ever^  Party  feeling  at  the 
present  moment  was  upon  the  increase 
rather  than  upon  the  wane*  As  long  as 
there  was  a  notion— a  hope— that  party, 
religions  or  political,  would  be  counte- 
nanced, or  even  endured  by  government, 
so  long  the  country  would  be  in  distrac- 
tion and  in  danger.  Without  saying  one 
word  m  the  way  of  opinion,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  present  Irish  government,  the 
ver^  charge  set  up  by  the  Orangemen 
^j^rnst  it  was,  that  it  hacf  acted  impartially, 
Und  without  favour  to  any  sect  whatever. 
It  was  the  curse  of  Ireland  to  be  troubled 
with  usurpers  of  power.  All  her  societies, 
down  to  her  very  beef-steak  clubs,  were 
l^olitical,  ambitious,  and  intriguing.  The 
visit  of  the  king  had  been  the  only  event 
urodncine  any  thing  like  a  calm ;  and 
heartily  did  he  with  to  see  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  bis  majesty  carried  into  active 
operation  once  more,  without  preference 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  He  implored 
the  House  to  curb  the  ebullition  of  pvLvtv 
spirit  on  every  side.  Let  it  be  recollecteo, 
tfiat  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  lord 
Comwallis  had  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
to  confiront  a  party  which  had  possessed 
itself  of  power,  and  which  was  using 
that  power  for  its  own  factious  purposes 
•—that  same  party  which  now  was  com- 
pluning  of  the  Irish  government,  and  de- 
nouncing the  loyalty  of  every  creature 
beyond  itself.  Lord  Comwallis  had  curb- 
ed that  party,  and,  in  curbing  it,  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend 
af  Ireland  *  but  he  could  not  have  done 
it,  standing  in  any  other  situation  but  as 
the  organ  of  a  firm,  a  steady,  and  united 
government;  and  he  (Mr.  M.  F.)  had 
nttle  hope  that  the  thing  could  be  done 
BOW,  while  England  had  disunion  in  her 
councils  at  home.  Such  were  his  reasons 
ijpr  supporting  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and 
teinied  friend ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
willing  to  concur  in  the  morion  being 
withdrawn,  upon  a  pledge  that  its  all-im- 
portant object  should  have  the  immediate 
attention  of  gevemment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  the  House 
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would  be  sensible  of  the  anxiety  he  felt 
on  addressing  them  upon  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  most  desirable,  that  a 
question  involring  so  many  important 
considerations  should  be  treated  with 
candour,  fiurness,  openness,  and  impar- 
tiality, and,  in  whatever  other  places 
Action  might  exist,  that  it  should  not  be 
found  in  tnat  House.  Although  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  oppose  the  motion,  yet 
he  should  be  sorry  to  succeed  in  his  oppo- 
sition, without  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  of 
guarding  himself  against  miEConstruciion. 
His  object  in  the  address  he  was  about  to 
make,  would  be  to  promote  peace.  He 
wanted  no  triumph  for  any  party,  but  to 
prevent  either  from  triumphing  over 
the  other.  If,  however,  by  succeeding  in 
his  oppoMtion,  he  should  be  thought  the 
advocate  of  faction,  he  would  def>recate 
success  as  a  serious  evil.     In  delivering  his 

{)resent  sentiments,  there  was  a  necessity 
or  him  to  refer  to  his  former  opinions. 
In  1814,  when  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Waterford  moved  for  copies  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  passed  between 
Orange  societies  and  himself,  as  secretary 
of  Ireland,  together  with  his  answers,  he 
(Mr.  P.)  seconded  that  motion,  and  the 
return  was,  that  there  was  no  such  corres- 
pondence. During  the  whole  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  in  Ireland,  he  had  never  once 
recognized  any  Orange  society.  In  1814 
he  had  received  an  address  from  the  very 
respectable  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh, 
thanking  him  for  the  protection  he  had 
lUSbrded  to  certain  Orangemen.  In  hia 
answer,  he  stated  that,  having  seen  a 
petition  presented  to  parliament  against 
Orange  societies  and  Orangemen,  contain- 
ing many  exaggerations,  and  some  charges 
which  he  knew  to  be  unfounded,  he  had 
not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  defend  the  individuals  thus  falsely  ac- 
cused. In  defending  those  persons,  he 
had  borne  willing  testimony  to  their  pant 
services,  and  to  their  general  loyalty,  and 
he  confidently  hoped,  that  they  would 
give  the  best  farther  proof  of  their  good 
feeling,  by  avoiding  every  act  of  an  irri- 
tating tendency.  Me  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that  he  had  never  approved  of 
any  political  confederation  whatever.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  three 
other  documents.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  letter  from  himself,  dated  Feb.  1822, 
in  answer  to  a  communication  which  he 
had  received,  touching  the  institution  of 
Orange  lodges  in  EngTand :  the  oommu- 
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nication  being  accompanied  hy  the  opi- 
nions of  eminent  counsel,  affirming  the 
legality  of  societies  so  instituted.     The 
purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  institution  of  Orange  socie- 
ties in  England,  or  think  that  any  ^^ood 
was  likely  to  result  from  their  proceedings. 
The  second  document  was  a  letter,  dated 
July  3,  1813,  addressed,  as  a  circular,  to 
the  brigade  mujors  of  yeomanry   corps 
in  Ireland.     It  stated,  that  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant being  desirous  to  prevent  animosity 
and  rancour  between  the  different  parties 
of  the  country,  desired  that  the  yeomen 
might  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  on  the 
12th  of  July,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
military  exercise.    The  third  letter,  dated 
in  1814,  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1813,  enforced  the  observance  of 
its  contents,  and  added  a  strong  recom- 
mendation,  that  the    playing    of  |>arty 
tunes  should  be  avoided.    These  letters 
sufficiently  showed  what  his  sentiments 
with   regard   to   party    associations   had 
been.     He  had  every  disposition  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  present  motion;  but, 
under  the  laws  as  they  stood,  he  saw  no 
means  of  doing  it.     As  far  as  the  yeo- 
manry of  Ireland,  who  were  said  to  be 
chiefly  Orangemen,  were  concerned,  go- 
vernment saw  its  way ;  but,  as  regarded 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  population,  how  did 
the  hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  propose 
to  get  his  measure  carried  into  effect  ? 
For  instance,  the  procession  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  with  the  flags  and 
the  party  music — a  proceeding  which  was 
one  of  great  irritation  to  the  Catholics — 
how  was  that  procession  to  be  got  rid  of? 
Did  the  hon.  mover  mean  to  introduce  a 
law  which  should  at  once  suppress  all 
processions,  or  all  associations  for  political 
purposes  ?     Could    such  a  law,  consist- 
ently  with  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
be  proposed  ?     He  was  most  sincere  m 
bis  wish  that  the  objectionable  courses 
should  be  checked  ;  but  he  did  not  see 
how  any  good  would  be  produced  by.  the 
direct    interference    of  the    legislature. 
He  cautioned  the  House  against  engaging 
in  any  declaration  which  would  tena  use- 
lessly to  offend  the  feelings  of  a  large  and 
high-spirited    and   loyal   portion   of   the 
community.    He  was  far  from  wishing  in 
any  way  to  encourage  the  hostility  of  par- 
ties.     Combinations    bound    by    secret 
oaths  must  always  be  objects  of  suspicion. 
He  was  aware  that  confederacies  for  legal 
purposes,  maintained  by  perfectly  legal 
measures,  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 


come degenerate.     But  he  did  hot  believe 
that  the  objects  of  these  Orange  aseoda- 
tions  were  any  other    than  those   which 
had  been  always    professed.     He    coald 
not  confound  their  principles  with  a  low 
of  injustice,  persecution,  and  dxalojalW. 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  law,  that  migU 
be  a  reas^onable  subject  for  conai deration. 
A  difference  existed  at  present  between 
the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland, 
with  respect  to  secret  oaths*     In  Ireland 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  nature  of  the 
oath,  and  the  manner  of  taking  it,  in  oids 
to  conviction.    Tliere  certainly  ahovld  bt 
no  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  upon  a  subject  of  that  aolenn 
nature ;  and,  as  far  as  the  assimilating  of 
the  law  went,  a  measure   of  that  luBd 
should  have  his  full  approbation.     He  as- 
sented  entirely  to  the  procMMitioa»   that 
the  law  should,  if  possible^  be  so  fiamed, 
that  secret  oaths  should  ceue  eotirely'. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  dboald  d^ 
compelled  to  offer  his  decided  onpowtiioa 
to  a  motiou  of  his  right  Hon.  ana  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Plunkett),  for  eatendiog  wlK 
were  termed  constitutional  rights  to  tk 
Roman  Catholics :  but,  while  a  seme  4 
duty  compelled  him  to  that  coane,  lii 
was  free  to  express  his  earnest  hope^  tkl 
all  |>arty  associations,  whether  legpl  or 
not,  might  cease.     He  thought  be  hid 
given  proofs  that  he  was  ready  to  go  ai  fir 
as  any  one — farther  than  the  existing  kv 
did  go — to  arrive  at  that  end.     HevaU 
first  to  be  assured  as  to  the  meant.   Vbt 
were  a  gentleman  of  Irelaud.  he  wwiM 
use  all  the  influence  of  his  atatioa  ts  in- 
duce the  Orangemen  to  desist  from  sBf  of 
those  practices  which  were  conudered  9^ 
objectionable  by  their  Catholic  oonntiy- 
nien.     He    might   appeal    to    them  os 
grounds  of  policy ;  but  he  woald  cboom 
higher  grounds.     On  motives  of  policy  he 
would  say  to  them»  *'  You   are  a  timil 
party,  and  it  cannot  be  wise  to  jrrilite  • 
body  of  men  so  greatly  superior  ifl  point 
of  numbers."     But,  he  would  apfMil  to 
better  feelings :  he  would   s^  ts  them, 
**  These    processions,    toasts^  and  other 
manifestations  of  your  opiaion,  cannot  be 
supposed  bv  any  moderate  man  to  be 
contrary  to  law  ;  but  they  are  of  no  nae; 
they  give  offence  to  many  who  have  net 
deserved  injury;  they  wound  theleslingi 
of  many  respectable  persons :  yon  ought, 
therefore,  to  dispense  with  thcoii  liowerer 
harmless  they  may  be  in  the  new  of  the 
law."    On  die  other  hand»  he  would  ad- 
vise the  Roman  Catholics  n0t  to  be  cx« 
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treme  io  marking  what  might  be  done 
fimisSy  nor  too  prone  to  construe  every  act 
of  political  exultation  into  an  intuit  di« 
rected  asainst  themselves.     It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  all  those  events^  the  re- 
collection of  which  was  a  source  of  pride 
and  satislaction  to  every  individual  who 
felt    himself   politically    identified   with 
them,  should  at  once  be  buried  in  obli- 
i/ion.    The   Catholics    themselves    must 
admity  that  the  commemoration  of  such 
events  by  the  Protestants,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply   insult  to  them.     Let    the 
Catholics  look  back  to  the  events  of  the 
year  1088,  and  say  whether  there  did  not 
exist  some  common  causes  of  exultation  ? 
lie  would  take  the  instance  of  the  cele- 
brated   iiege   of  Londonderry ;    and  he 
would  ask  any  impartial  Catholic,  whe- 
ther, as  Irishmen,  they  did  not  exult  in 
that,  as  well  as  in  many  other  signal  in- 
stances of  the  courage  of  their  country- 
men ?    It  was  not  to  be  inferred,  that  be- 
crause  the  Protestant  rejoiced,  he  neces*- 
^  aarily  intended  any  insult  to  the  Catholic. 
For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  he  ad- 
vised   the    Protestant   to    abstain    from 
causes  of  irritation,  he  would  advise  the 
Catholic  not  to  misconstrue  the  comme- 
moration of  events  by  the  Protestants  into 
an    insult    directed   against  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
had  intimated,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  ready  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  if  he  could  only  ha^e  an  intima- 
tion, that  his  majesty^s  government  were 
ready  with  any  measure  upon  the  subject 
Upon  that  head  he  could  give  the  hon. 
gentleman  no  direct  assurance*     But,  in 
November   last,    a    communication  had 
been  made  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  show 
that  some  measure  for  putting  down  secret 
associations  had  become  necessary.     Sub* 
sequent  events  had  not  lessened  that  ne- 
cessity.   A  proposition  arising  •ut  of  that 
communication  was  now  before  the  go- 
vernment.     But    be    would    resist    the 
notion  on  other  erounds.    It  was  pro- 
posed, that  an  addreu  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
wrould  direct  means  to  be  taken  for  put- 
ting   down    societies    assembled    under 
«  exclusive  and  unconstitutional  princi- 
ples/'   Was  there  ever  an  instance  of 
parliament  proceeding  to  such  a   vote, 
without  having  the  matter  in  evidence 
before    them?    Addresses  of  this  kind 
were  of  themselyes  deserving  of  particular 
attention  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 
He  tnisted  that  he  migbihare  ciedit  with 


the  House  for  holding  no  latent  objections 
to  the  motion,  which  he  was  reluctant  to 
avow.    But  let  them  consider  well.     Here 
was  an  address  proposed  to  the  crown. 
For  what  ?    To  reform  the  existing,  or  to 
create  a  new  law  I    If  it  were  to  enforce 
the  existing  law,  a  general  declaration 
against  political  societies  was  unwise;  it 
might  be  disregarded  ;  it  might  be  taken 
as  an  insult,  and  it  could  have  no  possible 
effect  in   alleviating  existing    irritation. 
Tliere  was  no  proof  that  the  proceedings 
in  question  were  illegal;  but,  admitting 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  consequently  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  prosecute,  would 
it  be  wise    t9  institute  a    prosecution, 
backed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?     Would  it  be  fair  to  send  the 
parties  to  trial  with  all  the  prejudice  of 
such  a  resolution  against  them  r    If  the 
object  were  to  introduce  a  new  law,  was 
it  not  a  very  unusual  course  for  the  House 
to  assure  the  croi^rn  of  its  readiness  to 
assent  to  a  new  law,  if  it  should  be  pro- 
posed ?    It  belonged  to  that  House  to 
originate  laws,   and  not  to  present  ad- 
dresses, informing  the  crown  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  assent  to  a  new  law.    On 
these  general  pKnciples,  the  motion  might 
be  fairly  objected  to. .  In  one  part  of  the^ 
resolution  it  was  stated,  that  the  House' 
would  consent  to  give  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  effect  the 
passing  of  such  a  resolution  might  have 
on  the  people  of  Ireland.    What    was 
meant  by  the  ^11  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?    No  phrase  was  more  commonly 
used  in  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question ;   and  such  a  resolution  might 
therefore    be    supposed   to  pledge  that 
House  to  a  full  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims.     The     hon.    gentleman    might 
argue,  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  consti- 
tution could  not  be  enjoyed  without  such 
concession;  but  he  (Mr.  P.),  who  did  not 
concur  in  that  opinion,  must  pause  before 
he  gvae  his  assent  to  such  a  resolution. 
He  should  strongly  advise  the  Hou:>e  not 
to  agree  to  any  declamtion.     He  did  not 
object  to  a  law,  denouncing  party  asson- 
attons  as    iliegd    and  unconstitutional^ 
especially  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that   the    Orange    associations    had    the 
audacity  to  issue  addresses  to  the  people, 
to  deliver  opinions  on  public  affairs,  and 
to  assume  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
government  itself.    Now,  he  could  point 
out  some  clubs  and  associations  in  wbidb 
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perhaps,  n  little  more  discretion  was  exer- 
cised;   but  whichy    with  respect   to  all 
those  charges,  would  be  found  quite  as 
fully  committed.     The  Oraogemeu  might 
cite  a  very   formidable  precedent  in  a 
society   which  cxibted  before  them»  and 
wliich,  in  all  re^pcctst  except  the  article 
of  secret  oaths  [Hear!  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches] — and  for  that  article  of 
secret  oiitlis,  the  law  was  now  about  to 
provide — gave  them  the  example  for  most 
of  those  proceedings  of  which  they  were 
now  accused.     Declarations  against  gene- 
ral bodies  were  seldom  useful.     He  would 
remind  the  House  of  Mr.  Fox*s  remark 
reUitive  to  some  affairs  which  were  passing 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1795  or  I7O69  when  principles  were  sup- 
posed to  exist    in  that   quarter    much 
more  alarming  than  any  ascribed  to  the 
Orangemen.     **  I  object,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
*^  to  all  general   condemnations  of   the 
people ;  but  I  object  particularly  to  those 
now  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.     You  may  tell  me  that  they 
are  men  of  the  old  leaven  ;  I  say,  too,  that 
they  are  men  of  the  old  leaven  ;  but  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the 
leaven  with  which,  in  the  lilgns  of  Charles 
2nd  and  James  2nd  the  constitution  was 
kneaded.**     Such  was  the  language  of 
Mr.  Fox,  with  regard  to  the  pouulation 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and,  if  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  present 
day  were  denounced  and  stigmatised  by 
that  House,  such  a  measure  would  have 
the  effect  of  impressing  them  with  the 
belief,  that  their  former  services  were  for- 
gotten :  they  might  render  a  sullen  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  but  party  spirit  and 
party  animosity  would  only  be  exaspe- 
nited.     Nor    was    the   conduct    of   the 
Orange  societies,  in  publishing  declara- 
tions of  their  political  opinions,  without 
precedent.    The  Orangemen  might  refer 
to  societies  which  exist^  before  tl^  Unoin ; 
more  especially  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Whig  Club  in  Ireland,   in  178a     This 
Whig  Club  published  a  declaration,  in 
whicn  they  avowed,  that  they  would  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  main- 
tain a  parliament  in  the  realm,   exclu- 
sively invested  with  porliamentary  rights. 
This,  therefore,  was  an  association,  estab- 
lished for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resisting 
u  legislative  union.      On  these  general 
grounds,  he  should  oppose  the  resolution. 
In  objecting  to  it,   he  trusted  that  he 
could  not  be  fairly  charged  with  endea- 
vouring to  procure  a  triumph  for  any 
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arty.  One  wonl  more.  A  deternsinatioii 
lad  been  made  by  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, to  prevent  the  drejising  of  the  atiitoe 
of  king  William.  As  soon  aa  tuch  inteiH 
tion  was  made  known  to  the  govemment 
here,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  assQring  hia 
excellency  of  the  entire  concurrence  of 
ministers  therein.  If  the  motion  were  oot 
withdrawn,  he  trusted  tlmt  tlie  House 
would  give  it  a  most  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Crattan  was  of  opinioup  that 
l^overnment  ought  to  proceed  vigofously 
in  putting  down  thei^e  factious  aocieticaM 
Such  of  the  members  as  were  placeown, 
ought  to  he  turned  out  of  their  offices; 
for  that  vas  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
staying  their  violent  proceeding*. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  md,  it  was  net 
his  intention  to  detain  the  Houae  loog; 
nor  indeed  should  he  have  risen  at  allt 
had  it  not  been  for  the  direet  personal 
ap|)eal  which  had  been  made  to  liun.  It 
was  ti)e  less  necessary  for  luu  to  antwet 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  nnce 
every  principle  which  be  conld  vuli  Is 
advocate-^every  measure  of  which  ht 
could  desire  the  adoption'  had  been  sap* 
ported  by  the  united  sentiments  of  lae 
House.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  whs 
spoke  early  in  the  debate,  had  sttd*  tkst 
his  hopes  of  a  favourable  result  woaU 
have  been  much  greater,  if  the  piSMrt 
lord  lieutenant  had,  like  lord  Comwalliib 
been  connected  with  a  ffOTemmcnt^  sSl 
divided  upon  a  particular  mearaif^  ia 
which  the  welfare  of  Ireland  was  aoa* 
cerned.  Whatever  his  wishes  mifkt  te 
ou  this  subject,  he  felt  persuadn,  fioai 
past  experience,  that  it  was  acarcdf  ff^ 
sible  to  find  a  cabinet  united  011  thegiuit 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims,  howctci 
entire  their  concurrence  might  he  ia  other 
leading  political  questions.  He  abaled 
none  of  the  sanguineness  of  hope  witii 
which  he  bad  always  addressed  himself  is 
that  question.  These  sentiments  lis  did 
not  now  state  for  the  first  tiaiSi  Thar 
were  the  same  that  he  bad  eutertHaedand 
avowed  at  all  periods,  and  whca  he  conld 
not  be  sup|)osed  to  have  any  interest  in 
taking  such  a  part,  fiut,  while  he  ad- 
mitted, that  unanimity  of  opinion  did  not 
exist  with  respect  to  that  single  qnestioo, 
smong  the  members  of  the  govemmeoli 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  ao 
government  conld  be  more  disposed  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland  with  ao 
equal  hand,  or  more  united  in  the  deter* 
mmation  to  support  that  gofcmmeni  in 
Ireland^  upder  whose  ioflocMe  tho  ptia- 
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ciple  bad  been  already  advanced.  He  I 
coogratulatedtbe  House  on  tbe  favourable 
close  of  a  discutsiooy  wbich,  in  tbe  outset, 
appeared  so  perilous,  and  so  likely  to  ^ve 
rise  to  heats  and  animosities ;  but  wbicb, 
from  the  temper  with  which  it  bad  been 
carried  on»  was  now  likely  to  have  so 
di£ferent  a  result.  His  right  bon.  friend 
bad  told  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  he  could  not  give  him  the  alteration 
of  tbe  law,  as  a  compensation  for  with- 
drawing bis  uiotion ;  but  be  (Mr.  C.) 
would  endeavour  to  find  him  a  compen- 
sation by  prevailing  on  an  hon.  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  Ellis)  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
for  certain  papers  relating  to  a  military 
outrage  at  Dublin,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber last ;  and  thus,  what  bad  promised  to 
be  a  night  of  conflict,  would  terminate  in 
harmony  and  conciliation* 

Mr.  Abercromby,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  if  the  right  bon*  gentleman  expected 
such  a  discussion  as  he  had  described,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  ministers  to  have  pre* 
vented  it,  by  communicating  what  they 
bad  now  stated  before  the  discussion  came 
on.     Kvery  object  Umt  be  bad  in  view 
would  be  enectually  attained  by  the  course 
which  government  had  stated  it  to  be  their 
intention  to  adopt.     His  object  was  to 
have  an  effectual  law  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  to  eitinguish  societies 
bound  together  by  a  secret  oalb,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  did  great  injustice  to 
bis  views  and  feelings  if  he  thoa^ht  him 
capable  of  continuing  a  contest  with  him, 
ufler  having  obtained   the  measure  for 
which  he  was  anxious.    He  had  felt  him« 
•elf  justified,   however,  in  making  the 
motion,   under  the  circumstances,   and 
especially  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
discussion  would  afford  great  satisfaction 
io  a  numerous  part  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.    He  trusted  tint,  after  the  ex- 
planation which  had    been    given,    the 
House  would  not  object  to  his  withdraw- 
ing his  motion. 

Tbe  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
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Messagb  eespbcting  the  Kinoes 
PaoPBRTT.]— Mr.  Secretary  Peel  pre- 
sented the  following  message  from  the 
King  :— 

"  George  R. 
,   **  His    majesty   being  informed    that 
doubts  have  arisen  touching  the  powers 
vested  ia  hia  majesty  to  dispose  of  any 


real,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  proper^  to 
which  bis  majesty  was  entitled  before  and 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  also  concerning  tbe  powers  of  his 
majesty's  successors  to  dispose  of  tbe 
real,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property  to 
which  they  at  the  time  of  their  acce^on 
to  the  crown  may  be  entitled,  bis  majesty 
recommends  to  bis  faithful  Commons  to 
takethis  subject  into  their  consideration, 
and  to  make  such  provision  respecting 
the  same  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
proper.    G.  fi." 

Petition  from  Col.  Allen,  com- 
plaining OF  the  Loss  of  uis  Com- 
mission*]— Colonel  Davies  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition,  which,  he  said,  disclosed 
a  case  of  great  individual  hardship.    The 
petitioner  was  col.  Allen,  who,  having 
served  many  years  in  the  army,  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     In 
1817,  he  was  with  his  res^iroent,  the  55th, 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  had  some 
disagreement  with  general   Bailey,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  there.     General 
Bailey  bad  accused  him  of  making  false 
returns,  and  that  he  should  be  suspended 
from  the  command  of  his  regiment.    It 
was  impossible  for  col.  Allen  to  submit 
to  this  imputation :   he  invited  an  inves- 
tigation into  his  conduct ;   and  this  ap- 
plication   having    been    disregarded    by 
general  Bailey,  he  wrote  to  bead-quarters, 
prefeftin^  tbe  same  request.    He  beard 
nothing  in  reply  for  three  months,  when 
an  order  came  down,  not  for  the  inquiry 
which  he  had  sought,  bot  for  a  court- 
martial,  by  which  be  was  tried  on  three 
distinct  charges:    for  making   false  re- 
turns;    for    trying  men  at   drum-head 
courts-martial ;  and  for  having  more  men 
in  the  barracks  than  they  ought  to  have 
contained.    On  the  first  charge,  the  sen- 
tence was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal; 
for,  although  the  returns  were  technically 
incorrect,  they  had  been  pronounced  not 
to  be  willfully  false.    On  the  second,  he 
had  been   found  guilty  :    but  with  the 
exception  of  the  evidence  not  being  re- 
duced to  writing,  a  court*martial  at  the 
drum-head  was  as  satisfactory  as  a  trial 
by  any  other  method.    Tbe  sentence  was, 
that  col.    Allen  should  be    placed    12 
months  lower  on  the  list,  and  be  repri- 
manded.    The  prince  regent  had   been 
pleased  to  confirm  this  sentence,  and  had 
moreover  ordered,  as  it  appeared  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  service 
that  col.  Allen  should  cootinae  in  com- 
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maud  of  the  55th  regiment,  that  he 
•  should  be  allowed  either  to  retire  on  half- 
pay,  or  to  veil  oat.  Now,  this  proceeding, 
by  which  the  severity  of  a  court-martial 
sentence  had  been  increased,  was  alto- 
gether illegal.  Whoever  had  advised  that 
act,  had  done  what  was  illegal.  Owing 
to  the  alternative  of  retiring  on  half-pay 
which  had  been  presented  to  col.  Allen, 
he  had  not  obtamed  the  difference  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  en- 
titled. This  had,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  pecuniary  line ;  and  the  crown 
hud  no  |>ower  to  do  so.  Col.  Allen  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  pray  the 
interference  of  the  House ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  not,  because  he  was  a  military 
man,  deny  him  that  justice  which  they 
would  grant  to  the  meanest  subject  in 
the  realm.  He  compUined  not  so  much 
of  the  crown,  as  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown ;  by  whose  illegal  advice  that 
injury  had  been  done  for  which  he  now 
sought  redress. 

Lord  Palmer  Stan  said,  that  on  general 
principles,    any    interference  with    that 
branch  of  the  prerogative  which  related 
to  the  appointment  and  remo\'al  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  was  totally  inexpe* 
dient.    Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  crown, 
none  was  more  ancient,  and   none  had 
been  of  more  uninterrupted  exercise,  than 
that  of  dismissing  officers,  whether  they 
had  been  tried  or  not,  or  whether  any 
reason  was  or  was  not  assigned  for  their 
dismissal.     It  was  a  power  held,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the   crown,   but  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people.    He  would  argue,  that,  upon 
general  principles,   this  was  not  a   case 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
House.     He  might  go  farther,  and  state, 
that  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  afforded    much  stronger 
l^round  for  refusing  any    parliamentary 
interposition.    Col.  Allen  had  been  tried 
on  three  distinct  charges,  on  all  of  which 
he  was  found  guilty.    On  two  of  those 
charges,  the  verdict  was  accompanied  by 
a  particular  qualification.     On  the  third 
charge,  he  was  found  guilty,  without  any 
qualification.    The  noble  lord  adverted 
specifically  to  these  charges,  and  to  the 
frequency,  and  severity  of  punishments 
in  the  regiment  which  col.   Allen  com- 
manded.    In  no  very  long  interval,  70 
soldiers  had   been  flogged,   and    4,817 
lashes  had  been  inflicted.     General  Bailey 
luid  ihsued  an  order,  that  no  inflictions  of 
INiuisbment  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
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tion,  until  a  previous  report  had    betor 
made  to  him.     Yet,  on  a  visit  made  fay 
the  general  to  the  hospital,  he  found  two 
men  suffering  under  the  effects  of  panisb- 
ment.     That  discovery  led  to  a  farther 
investigation,  the  resolt  of  which  was,  that 
in  disobedience  of  general  Bailey'a  order, 
15  soldiers  had  suffered  under  the  sea* 
tence  of  regimental   courts-martial,  and 
1,750  lashes  had  been  inflicted  betwcta 
January  and  April.     Let  those  who  coa- 
sidered  col.  Allen  ill-treated,  tuke  vhicb 
alternative  they  pleased.     Either  he  an* 
derstood  the  order  of  general  Bailey,  or 
he  did  not.     If  he  understood  the  mdcr, 
he  was  guilty  of  disobedience.     If  he  did 
not  understand  the  order,  he  was  not  fit 
to  commund  a  regiment.     Seven  ioldicis 
had  also  been  tried  by  what  was  termed  a 
drum-head  court-martial.     The  rerr  term 
indicated  the  absence  of  all  tliose  mmia- 
lities,  and  that  due  delibeiation  which 
should  ever  characterize  jadidal  inves- 
tigations.     There  might  aiiae  orcmn- 
stances  where  the  e^nl   rcqmred  such  a 
violent  corrective,  either  under  thec»gc^ 
cies  of  actual  service  in  the  field,  or  it 
the  ebullitions  of  a  mutiny  and  outrage; 
but   no  such  palliations   existed  in  tk 
present  instance.    The  drum-head  tnk 
of  col.   Allen  took  olace  in  a  period  if 
profound  peace,  within  30  yards  of  tk 
regimental  orderly  room  ;  and  that  thoe 
was  no  reason  for  such  precipitancy  «9i 
evident,  from  the  fact,   that  though  tk 
trials  took  place  on  the  24th,  the  paaSth' 
ments  were  not  carried  into  eBett  aptil 
the  28th.    The  offence  of  the  finft  winte 
tried  in  this  summary  way  was  Ibr taann^ 
two  blank  cartridges  in  the  pocket  of  fan 
jacket,  and  not  in  his  cartouch  boau    Hii 
punishment  was  25  lashes.     The  oftnce 
of  the  second  private,  was  for  disobedicaee 
of  the  regimental  regulations  of  theSkd 
of  March.     No  fspecification  waf  gma  to 
the  soldier.       \Vhen   or  whov  he  ^ 
committed  the  offence  was  net  dsttilcd. 
The  House  would  naturally  wiih  to  kun 
what  the  order  of  the  3rd  of  Much  sraa^ 
against  which   the  soldier   ulfitoii     It 
was  this,  that  in  the  ranks,  no  aoUkr, 
without  orders,  should  go  from  the  GViy 
to  the  support.    In  other  words,  that  he 
should  not  support  the  firelock  with  tk 
angle  of  the  arm,  but  with  the  palm  sf 
the  hand.     For  such  an  ofiVnce  25  ksbes 
were  inflicted.    The  offence  of  t&e  thinl 
person  was  drunkenness  on  paiadfr   Now^ 
if  there  was  one  crime  more  tkn  another, 
in  the  trial  of  which  the  iannury  pviH 
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ceedingat  the  drum-head  ou^ht  to  hu?e 
been  avoided,  it  was  that  of  intoxication 
•—when  the  iacalties  of  the  offender  were 
ttopified  by  liquor,  and  his  reason  in  a 
state  of  abeyance.  The  punishment  in* 
flicted  was  100  lashes.  The  offence  of 
another  person  was,  levelling  his  piece. 
One  would  suppose,  from  the  wording  of 
this  charge,  that  a  mutiny  had  taken 
place  in  the  regiment,  and  that  this  man 
nad  levelled  his  musket,  charged  to  the 
muzile,  at  his  commanding  officer.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  the  unsoldierlike  con* 
duct  complained  of  was,  **  for  levelling 
his  piece  in  the  air,  when  the  regiment 
was  practising  with  blank  ammunition.*' 
It  appeared,  that  the  offender,  instead 
of  levelling  with  mathematical  precision, 
had  presented  his  piece  in  an  angular 
direction  towards  the  horison.  Now,  when 
an  individual,  who  bad  exerted  his  autho- 
rity for  the  punishment  of  such  trifles, 
came  forward  and  complained  of  severity, 
could  the  House  be  expected  to  interfere  ? 
*<Quit  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione 
quoerentea  ?*'  He  would  contend,  that  an 
officer  who  could  supersede,  without 
reason  or  necesnty,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  service,  was  unfit  to  remain  in  his 
aituation.  For  these  reasons  col.  Allen 
was  dismissed ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  sell 
his  commission ;  although  every  step  he 
had  taken  in  the  service,  from  his  en- 
aigncy  upwards,  emanated  from  the  pure 
grace  and  favour  of  the  crown. 
^  Sir  R.  WiUom  said,  that  corporal  pu- 
nishment was  wholly  unnecessary  in  the 
army.  It  was  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
court-martial  afforded  him,  of  stating  his 
disapproval  of  the  infliction  of  corpond 
punishment. 

Mr.  Bemut  nid,  that  when  it  was 
proved,  that  corporal  punishment  had 
been  unnecetsarily  and  improperly  resort- 
ed to,  the  commander-in-chief  was,  he 
cooodved,  bound  to  express  his  disappro- 
iMtion  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  when  he  had 
made  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  corpo- 
ral punishment,  last  session,  he  was  told, 
that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place  in  the 
army.  The  truth,  however,  had  now 
oome  out;  and  it  appeared  that  corporal 
punishment  was  inflicted  to  a  irreat  ex- 
tent * 

Colonel  Davies  add,  he  had  no  ac- 
qnmtance  whateter  with  colonel  Allen. 
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He  stood  there  to  vindicate  a  principles 
without  any  reference  to  the  individual. 
When  the  Mutiny  bill  should  be  consi* 
dered,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  on  this  subject. 
Colonel  Allen  had  expended  2,000/.  in 
raising  200  men.  It  was,  ther^ore,  not 
correct  to  say  that  he  got  his  promotion 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  Wtpm  contended,  that,  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  had  been  exerted  with  propriety, 
and  tempered  with  leniency,  it  was  the 
case  of  colond  Allen. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  made  very  light  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  certain 
individuals  in  col.  Allen's  regiment.  One 
of  these  was  an .  accusation  against  a  sol* 
dier  for  not  levelling  his  piece  properly. 
Assuredly,  it  was  of  some  importance, 
that  soldiers  should  know  how  to  use 
their  arms  effectively.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  teach  them  to  do  so.  He 
recollected,  when  a  sergeant  of  marines 
was  drilling  a  number  of  men,  so  badly 
did  they  point  their  pieces,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  stand  their  fire  for  .a 
halfpenny  a  shot,  and  was  confident  he 
should  make  a  fortune  by  it.  Many  of 
those  raw  soldiers  appeared  more  anxious 
to  direct  their  muskets  against  Jupiter  or 
Saturn  than  against  the  enemy.  IVaa 
drunkenness  a  hght  crime?  Was  it  fit- 
ting that  a  soldier  who  thus  misconducted 
himself,  should  not  be  punished  ?  When 
no  impression  conld  be  made  on  a  man's 
reason,  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  back.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  be  extremely  hostile  to 
the  system  of  corporal  punishment.  If 
it  were  abolished  in  the  army,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  also  be  abolbhed  in  the 
navy.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to 
say,  that  corporal  punishment  should  be 
discontinued  in  the  navy ;  and  he  hoped, 
if  its  entire  abolition  were  attempted,  that 
it  would  be  resisted.  Much  blame  had 
been  imputed  to  colonel  Allen;  but  why 
should  he  alone  be  selected  for  cen- 
sure ?  Was  there  no  other  officer  in  the 
regiment  who  concurred  in  his  proceed- 
ings? 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

Irish  Tithes  Compobitioh  ■  aiid 
Commutation  Bills.] — Mr«  Gamhum 
said,  it  was  within  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that,  during  the  last  aesaioo,  he 
had  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  several 
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hon.  members  from  both  sides  of  t1)e 
House,  to  express  what  were  the  opinions 
and  intentions  of  the  Irish  {roveniment, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  commutation  of 
tithes;  and  that  he  had  uniformly  replied, 
that  early  in  the  present  session,  he  should 
be  prepared,  either  to  introduce  a  measure 
for  the  consideration  of  parliament,  or  to 
state  the  reasons  why  the  government  of 
Ireland  were  unable  to  recommend  any 
particular  proposition  to  the  House.  It 
was  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  he  had  so 
made,  that  he  now  offered  himself  to  their 
attention.  In  entering  upon  the  subject, 
he  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the 
tlifficulty  of  the  task  which  he  had  under- 
taken. It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  variety  of  interests  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  tithes,  their 
identification  with  the  institutions  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  various  opinions  afloat 
thereupon,  without  being  prepared,  on 
introducing  a  plan  in  the  way  of  remedy, 
to  expect  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions, 
and  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  securing 
general  approbation.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  impossibility  to  attain  unanimity, 
he  thought  it  right  to  propose  for  discus- 
sion the  best  plan  which,  after  mature 
consideration,  lie  was  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  House— «  plan  which  he  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  must  excite  apprehensions 
In  some, .  and  distrust  in  others.  Never- 
theless, the  time  had,  he  thought,  arrived, 
when  some  specific  measure  oecame  ex- 
pedient. It  was  his  intention,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  confine  himself  to  a 
simple  statement  of  the  outline  of  his  bill, 
to  have  it  printed  and  circulated  through- 
out Ireland,  and  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  details  until  a  future  pe- 
riod. Under  these  feelings,  he  should 
now  state  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  It 
was  his  intention  to  request  leave  to  bring 
in  two  bills— one  for  a  temporary  compo- 
sition of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  the  other  for  a 
permanent  commutation.  His  first  bill 
related  to  the  limited  composition,  and 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  owners  and  the  payers  of 
tithes;  and  the  mode  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  effect  that  voluntary  agree- 
ment, was,  by  an  arranranent,  rendered 
complicated  indeed  in  its  process  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Ireland,  the  minute 
extent  of  the  claim  of  tithes  upon  all 
classes,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  any 
local  machinery  in  that  country,  owing  to 
the  different  tempers  and  habits  so  often 
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found  in  the  midflle  and   lower  classet 
there,  compared  with  those  of  the  eorres- 
|>onding  ranks  in  England,  whose  execu- 
tive assistance  was  resorted   to    with    so 
much  effect  and  advantage  in  local  mes- 
sures.    The   proposed   arrangement  was 
this — that  the  lord  lieutenant  should  hafc 
the  power,   upon  the  requisition  of  the 
incumbent  of  any  benifire  or  parish,  or 
upon  the  desire  of  a  certain  namber  of 
the  payers  of  tithes  within  the  parish,  ts 
direct  the  asbcmbling  of  a  given  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  act  in  the  nature  of 
a  special  vestry,  to  regulate  the  preltmi- 
nary  nature  of  the  arrangement  between 
the  parties.     It  was  obvious,  that  much 
of  the  \':ilue  of  the  arrangement  woald 
depend  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  parties  acting  as  a  special  vestiy. 
It  was  therefore  intended  to  propose  a 
qualification,  which  was  to  coDstitnte  the 
eligibility  of  the  parishioner  to  sit  upon 
the  inquiry.    Those  who  paid  a  certsan 
amount  of  tithes  were  alone  to  be  oompe^ 
tent  for  the  purpose;  to  the  esclnnonoT 
the  great  mass  of  the  small  paYers»  whoK 
presence,  instead  of  assistinf^  the  anaoge- 
ment,  would  render  the  place  a  scene  tf 
tumult  and  contention.     He  troated  tisi 
the  |)ersons  called  to  act  in  bdialf  oF  M 
parishes  would  be  prndenttimpaitiritMt 
sensible  men.    Such  persons  would,  ai  t 
were,   be  a  representative  body  oa  Ik 
part  of  the  parish ;  and,  from  the  diem* 
stance  of  their  |>aying  a  higher  amMotof 
tithe  than  the  bulk  of  thrir  fellovpsiii^ 
ioners,  they  must  naturally  be  deeaedby 
the  latter  as  sufficiently  interested  in  pm- 
moting  the  views  of  the   whole.   To  a 
special  vestry  so  constituted,   it  wai  in- 
tended to  intrust  the  power  of  sdeeliiig 
some  persons  of  property,  whose  qnalifi* 
cations  were  to  be  described  in  tDebiHr 
who  were  to  open  a  negociatiott  Ar  tbe 
composition  of  the  tithes  of  Aeir  pan*^ 
for  a  time  to  be  limited.     One  emnmhm 
sioner  was  to  be  appointed  oo  Ac  fwt  of 
the  parish,  and  the  incumbent  ms  to  hare 
the  power  of  nominating  andker  ooamns- 
sioner*    To  avoid,  however,  the  posnUlity 
of  the  incumbent^s  appointing  an  ineom- 
petent  person,  it  was  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  vestry  to  object,    upon  showing 
sufficient  cause.    The  tw(rcommistionen» 
when  appointed,  were  to  have  the  power 
of  nominating  an  umpire^  shoofci  they 
disagree  upon  terms  ;  and,  ia  the  event 
of  the  umpire  not  deciding,  *^  ^*  ^  ^ 
in  the  power  of  the  lord  lieatenant  to  no- 
minate an  umpire  fortbepaipoae.    R 
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had  omittad  to  state  in  his  preliminary 
observations,  when  he  spoke  of  the  assemb- 
ling of  (he  select  vestry,  that  three  cases 
night  be  expected   to  arise — either  the 
clergyman  or  the  parish  might  be  un- 
willing to  change  their  existing  situation  ; 
and  in  such  an  events  the  bill  was  to  have 
NO  operation :  or  one  might  be  willing  and 
the  other  not*     Supposing  themaohinery 
of  the  bill  to  work  smoothly,  and  thie 
parties  to  act  in  concert,  then  the  question 
would  arise  upon  the  manner  of  affixing 
a  scale  of  fiecuniaiy  composition  ;  and 
for  this  he  proposed  tliat  the  average  price 
of  corn,  for  the  three  preceding  years, 
ahould  be  taken  as  a  standard,  and  that 
triennially  the  compact  should  be  renewed* 
He  was  aware,  that  certain  compositions  of 
a  aimilar  nature  had  been  made  upon  an 
•verage  of  fourteen  years'  produce;  but 
•mr  such  an  extent  of  time  there  was  the 
dificulty    of    mailing  the    composition 
•n  a  scale  too  high  for  the  clergyman,  and 
therefore  unreasonable  for  the  parishiofiers, 
W9  vice  v€r$A.    He  thou^^htthe  triennial 
adjustment  better  and  fairer  for  all  par- 
ties.—With    respect  to    the  manner   of 
levying  the  composition  upon  the  pa- 
mbioners,   it  iiras   intended  to  appoint 
•pedal  assessorst  who  were  to  affix  and 
levy  the  several    assessments  upon  the 
lioldiQgt  of  individuals  within  their  parish 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  poor-rates  as- 
sessments in  this  country  b^  the  local 
vestries.    Land  at  present  tithe-free  was 
cf  Gon«se  to  retain  its  present  exemption ; 
but  tbtM  was  another  apecies  of  land— 
that  which  paid   tithe  in  agistment  — 
which  was  not  to  be  so  exempt^  but  to 
liaar  its  equal-  proportion  of  the  assess- 
ment*   The  only  remaining  point  to  ex- 
plaio  respecting  the  tempomry   bill  was 
toaecure  to  the  incumbent  his  power  of 
levy  in  case  of  non-payment;  and  for 
this  it  was  provided,  that  his  subsisting 
remedy,  namely,  a  priority  of  claim  upon 
the  crop  before  the  landlord,  should  be 
•till  secured  to  him. — Such  was  theoutline 
of  his  iemfiorar^  measure.    His  perma- 
tient  one  was  this :  it  was  proposed,  that 
ill  every  .case  where  the  mutual  assent  of 
the  clerj^man  and  the  parishioners  should 
be  obtained,  a  permanent  contriact  should 
be  entered  into,  for  th^  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  the  incnmbent  a  certain  proportion 
or  land  in  fee,  in  Iteu  of  tithes.     The 
parties  were  to  have  the  power  of  apply- 
ing to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
01  the  national  debt  for  money  to  pur- 
nc  tach  land  in  fe€,  and  they  were  to 
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be  repaid  for  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  money  so  sunk  by  the  due  amount  of 
the  composition  affixed  for  the  tithes  of 
the  parish.  This  mode  of  raising  the 
money  would  ultimately  prove  advanta- 
geous to  the  public;  for  the  terms  upon 
which,  according  to  the  number  of  year* 
purchase  land  could  be  obtained  in  Ireland, 
were  so  favourable,  that  the  eventual 
income  received  by  the  commissioners 
would  increase  in  a  greater  comparative 
valne,  and  afford  them  an  augmented  fa- 
cility of  purchasing  up  the  debt.  He 
trusted  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  a 
measure,  not  having  regard  to  any  local 
or  mere  individual  interests,  but  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  ends  highly  essential 
to  the  common  good.-^The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved,  ■<  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  establishing  a 
Composition  for  Tithes,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited." 

Mr.  jif.  Fitzgerald  gave  great  credit  to 
government,  for  the  efiRc»rts  they  were 
making  to  diminish  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  laboured*  With  regard  to  th^ 
measures  now  proposed,  he  did  not  dis- 
tinctly understand  how  that  which  was  to 
be  (lermanent  would  work,  nor  how  that 
which  was  to  be  temporary  was  to  be  li- 
mited in  time.  He  could  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  latter  of  the  references 
every  three  years ;  nor  did  he  think  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  required  the  assem« 
oly  of  special  vestries  applicable  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  many  parishes  of 
Ireland  there  was  not  even  a.  substantial 
former,  much  less  a  resident  gentleman ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  not  a  single  iudi* 
vidual  belonging  to  the  established  church* 
He  was  apprehensive  that  the  new  esti- 
mates which  were  to  be  made,  would  be 
attended  with  great  uncertainty,  especially 
as  much  scope  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  operation  of  conflicting  interests. 
He  was  sure  that  the  proposition  which 
he  (Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald)  was  goin^  to  re- 
commend would  materially  contribute  to 
the  security  and  comfort  of  the  established 
church.  While  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the 
principle  of  the  arrangement  which  he 
proposed,  and  thought  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  include  in  itthe  tithe  of  agist- 
ment, he  conld  not  think  the  vote  of  the 
Irish  parliament  of  the  year  1735  a  roh- 
bery  of  the  cleray.  Just  before  that  vote, 
several  claims  had  been  set  up  by  the 
clergy  to  the  tithe  of  ag^istment,  although 
he  believed  bo  auffti  tithe  had  actually 
I     2  K 
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been  levied.  The  cltiim,  however,  had 
been  advanced  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  its  validity  established.  What  he 
hoped  was,  that  the  necessary  sup[>ort  for 
the  clergy  would  be  equally  levied  ou 
land  of  all  description,  except  that  essen- 
tially tithe  free.  In  his  opinion,  some 
measure  of  a  permanent  nature  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  any  teuiporury  and 
fluctuatinfj^  proposition. 

Sir//.  Pante// wished  to  know,  ou  what 
principle  of  valuation  the  composition  was 
to  be  made,  whether  the  full  tenth,  the 
value  in  the  proctor*s  books,  or  the  actual 
value  of  the  tithes  received?  To  the 
first  he  should  altogether  object.  He 
hoped  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
the  regulations  would  be  made' somewhat 
more  compulsory.  He  wished  to  secure 
the  total  abolition  of  Uthes,  and  not  to 
allow  any  parish  to  continue  them.  If  the 
select  vestries  were  to  be  composed  only 
of  persons  who  paid  large  sums  for  tithes, 
now  that  pasture  lands  were  to  be  made 
liable,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  ves- 
tries in  grazing  districts,  to  preserve  the 
present  system  of  tithes,  by  which  their 
own  lauds  would  be  free,  and  the  burden 
left  upon  the  poor  tillage  cottiers  and 
farmers.  He  thought  the  measure  would 
prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
tithes.  It  would  wholly  do  away  with 
the  annual  valuation  of  proctors,  and  the 
oppressive  collection  by  proctors  and  tithe 
farmers.  By  combining  the  principle  of 
an  acreable  tax  and  a  commutation  for 
laud,  it  had  the  advantages  of  both  plans. 
In  respfct  to  giving  laud,  bethought  that 
regulation  the  best  part  of  the  measure, 
and  that  the  commutation  of  land  for  tithe 
might  be  accomplished  witliout  any  loss 
to  the  public.  The  thanks  of  the  public 
were  due  to  the  ri^lit  hon.  gentleman,  and 
the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  government,  for  this  important 
measure.  It  would  put  an  end  to  a  sys- 
tem of  great  grievance  and  oppression,  and 
contribute  essentially  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Newport  was  persuaded,  that  the 
measures  proposed  could  not  fail  to  do 
great  good.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
vhI nation  should  be  made,  not  on  claims 
and  demands,  but  on  receipts.  It  was 
extremely  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the 
burthen  of  tithes  was  to  be  more  equally 
borne  than  hitherto.  The  bill,  he  must 
say,  promised  most  fairly.  That  it  was 
in  some  degree  complicated  in  its  details, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to 
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the  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  The 
working  of  a  bill  of  this  description  must 
necessarily  be  more  difficult  in  IreUnd 
thau  in  this  country ;  iu  consequence  of 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  former.  If 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  parish  vestries  ooiud 
be  got  o\'er,  a  double  benefit  would  so- 
erne;  for  when  once  that  machinery  wn 
est'iblislied,  it  mi  slit  subsequently  bs 
made  use  of  for  other  and  highly  beaei- 
cial  purposes. 

Mr.  Carew  expressed  his  aatisfacboa 
that  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  moved  Ibr 
leave  to  bring  in  the  present  bill.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  resolutions  of  the 
grand  jury  of  Wexford,  in  lisvour  of  .a 
just  and  fair  commutation  of  titheiy  nch 
as  might  secure  the  stability,  dignity,  and 
independence  of  the  establiahed  cburdi^ 
and  the  general  interests  of  tiie  ooaffln- 
nity.  lu  those  principles  he  fully  oon- 
curred.  He  would  never  sdvocste  %  ay»» 
tern  which  did  not  protect  the  inleieKto  of 
all  parties.  Provided  the  clergy  perform- 
ed those  duties,  for  the  performance  sC 
which,  tithes  and  church  property  were qih 
giually  appropriated,  he  would  never  cos* 
sent  to  invade  that  property  ;  but  when  ke 
found  a  general  complaint  of  the  nqjlcci 
and  non-performance  of  those  dntia,k 
did  say  that  such  a  system  icqaind 
amendment. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  could  not  icHt  the 
temptation  of  congratulating  IrelaBd  i* 
the  prospect  which  was  opened  to  fcoi  if 
the  conduct  of  government.  .  Wfaetaw 
present  a  more  striking  coutrast  tlwitki6 
present  and  the  last  session  of  psAMO^ 
in  that  respect?  The  last  seaitoB  cqih 
menced  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habev 
Corpus  in  Ireland,  which  was  followed  bf 
the  Insurrection  act.  The  present  wBh 
bion  was  distinguished  by  mcasuics  of 
conciliation  and  wisdom.  The  right  Jmnl 
secretary  bad  last  night  given  notice  cf^ 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which  wsaid  be 
to  unite  nil  classes  of  the  coBBBoity  in 
Ireland.  To-night  he  had  bioaght  for- 
ward a  measure,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  nearly  all  the  grievous  and  oppreMAve 
practices  of  the  tithe  system.  Such  be- 
nefits to  Ireland  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  would  produce  a  rich  harveit 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  The  oaky 
difficulty  which  he  contemplated  io  toe 
bill,  related  to  the  complexity  of  the  am^ 
chinery.  The  Protestant  popnlalioa  were, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  so  radnoed  by 
circumstances,  that  he  feucd  matcriaU 
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would  scarcely  be  found  for  its  construc- 
tioD.  If  8O9  some  supplementury  power 
must  be  soaeht  for,  to  give  the  measure 
an  effective  direction.  He  much  wished, 
that  the  equrvalent  rent  charge,  instead  of 
being  paid  by  the  tenant,  should  be  paid 
by  the  landlord  ;  so  that  the  Catholic  te- 
nant ^ould  never  more  hear  of  tithes,  and 
the  support  of  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed should  excluflively  proceed  from 
-the  inheritor  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  having,  year 
'after  year,  declared  in  his  place,  that  jus- 
tice was  not  done  to  Ireland,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  express  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  complete  change  of  disposi- 
tion in  that  respect,  which  manisfested 
itself  in  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers.  In  thanking  them  for 
Ireland,  he  felt  that  he  was  thanking 
them  for  the  empire;  which  the  course 
now  pursuing  would  render  irresistible. 
flis  thanks  were  due  to  the  whole  of  his 
majesty's  government.  They  were  due  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  the 
kind  and  generous  manner  in  which  he 
bad  spoken  of  Ireland ;  they  were  due  to 
the  secnretary  of  state,  who  had  declared 
bis  wish  to  avoid  all  irritating  subjects; 
end  they  were  due  to  the  other  secretary 
of  state,  who  bad  declared  the  determina- 
tion of  ministers  to  support  the  present 
government  of  Ireland.  This  last-men- 
tioned declaration  was  calculated  to  do 
infinite  good  to  Ireland.  Having  for 
years  maintained  in  that  House  an  angry 
opposition  against  government  with  re- 
'spect  to  Irish  afllairs,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
now  that  be  saw  the  anxiety  which  ex- 
isted to  do  every  thing  that  was  right  and 
proper,  to  give  to  government  his  warm 
approbation  and  support.  ' 

Colonel  Barry  was  also  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  warm  approb^on  of  the  present 
measure. 

Mr.  F.  Fitxgerlad  said,  that,  according 
to  his  view  of  the  measure,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  redeem  ail  the  promises  which 
had  been  made  by  government  on  the 
subject. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  said 
bills. 

National  Debt  Reduction  Acts.] 
— On  the  order  of  the  day  for  bringing 
np  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
said  acbi, 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  it  was  hit  opinion, 
that  the  sufpfut  revenue  of  the  counfnr 
.frovld  be  more   beneficially  applied,  if 
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appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  people, 
by  a  further  remission  of  taxation,  than 
it  would  be  if  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  declared  his  intention  of  ap- 
propriating it.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fond ;  that  was  to 
say,  to  the  application  of  surplus  of  reve- 
nue, to  the  bond  Jide  reduction  of  the 
debt.  He  would  say,  **  apply  it  to  such 
a  purpose  now,"  if  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public 
creditor,  to  have  it  applied  to  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation.  That  was  his  view  of 
the  question.  But  it  was  said,  **  If  you 
go  on  in  this  manner,  no  one  will  lend 
you  money  again  in  your  emergencies.** 
Now,  he  held  a  contrary  opinion ;  for  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
person  who  lent  money  to  the  state,  who 
looked  so  much  to  the  sinking  fund  as  the 
security  out  of  whichhis  debt  lyas  to  be  paid, 
as  he  did  to  the  substantial  wealth  and 
opulence  of  the  country.  Were  the  funds 
now  at  such  a  price,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  them  by  appropriating  a  large 
sum  to  the  sinking  fund  ?  He  saw  no- 
thing in  the  situation  of  the  public  credi- 
tor, that  called  on  the  House  to  make  the 
proposed  application  of  this  surplus  reve- 
nue. The  proposition  which  he  should 
now  make  was,  that  the  House  should 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this 
re|)orttiU  the  21st  of  April.  This  pro- 
position, if  acceded  to,  could  produce  no 
effect  upon  the  public  creditor ;  for  till 
that  period,  at  any  rate,  all  the  surplus 
revenue  would  be  appropriated  to  the 
sinking  fund ;  and  the  only  difference 
would  be,  that  instead  of  the  public  ac- 
counts being  made  up  to  the  5th  of 
April  next,  they  must  be  made  up  to  the 
5th  of  July  next.  It  might  be  asked, 
what  reasonhehad  for  making  this  proposi- 
tion ?  His  answer  was,  to  try  whether,  in 
the  interim,  a  further  reduction  of  taxation 
could  not  be  effected.  For  after  the  ap- 
propriation had  once  taken  place,  no  man 
could  expect  a  further  remission  of  taxes.' 

Colonel  Wood  said,  if  he  did  not  in  his 
consdence  believe  that  a  real  sinking  fund 
was  most  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  9V*  Smith  was  convinced,  that  the 
country  at  large  would  be  much  more 
benefitted  by  the  further  diminution  of 
its  burthens,  than  it  would  be  by  the  pay- 
ing off  of  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  national  debt,  for  the  period  during 
which  peace  might  continue. 
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Mr.  Bcneti,  of  Wilts,  contended,  that 
tlie  repeal  of  taxes  must  always  benefit 
the  landed  interest.  By  taking  off  taxes 
from  the  tenant,  the  parliament,  in  fact, 
gave  so  mnch  to  the  landlord. 

Sir  •/.  Shelley  did  not  think  he  should 
he  exorbitant,  when  he  asked  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  repeal  two  mil- 
lions more  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  two 
millions  of  which  he  had  already  given 
notice.  A  surplus  of  three  millions  for  a 
sinking  fund,  or  to  meet  possible  contin- 
4;encies,  would  then  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  sinking  fund 
had  been  attended  with  loss  to  the  coun- 
try. If  it  remained  on  its  present  footing, 
at  the  end  of  any  given  number  of  years, 
it  would  not  be  found  to  have  reduced 
the  national  debt  one  farthing.  The  mi- 
nister of  the  day  would  always  apply  the 
surplus  in  time  of  need,  to  any  puri>ose  but 
that  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheauer  had  stated  on  a 
former  night,  that  the  debt,  by  means  of 
the  sinking  fund,  had  been  reduced  24 
luillions.  To  show  that  the  statement  was 
not  correct,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
atteud  to  the  following  calculations  :— 
The  amount  of  unredeemed  funded 
debt,  5th  Jan.  181G,  was  810,311,039/. 
On  5th  Jan.  1822,705,312,767/.  Dimi- 
nution  since  5th  Jao,  181G,  20,000,172/. 
Unfunded,  5th  Jan.  181G,  43,038,823/1 
On  5th  Jan.  1822, 41,514,001/.  Diminu- 
tion 2,424,702/.  Making  the  real  dimi- 
nution 23/123,024/.  But  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  said,  that  the  diminu- 
tion was  24,700,520/.  This  was  accou  n ted 
for  as  follows,  viz  : — Of  the  loans  raised  in 

1815,  for  which  no  less  than  87  millions 
of  capital  was  created,  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  for  every  52/;  of  money  received, 
5,030,803/.  of  the  money  remained  to  be 
paid  after  the  5th  Jan.,  1810,  although 
the  whole  of  the  capital  created  was  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  1815 ;  and  with 
the  5,030,803/.  of  money  received  in 
1810,  three  per  cent  stock  was  purchased 
at  02,  to  the  amount  of  0,503,082/.  And 
there  was  cancelled  between  the  5th  Jan. 

1816,  and  the  5th  of  Jan.  1822,  by  con- 
version  into  life  annuities,  3,268,004/. 
lu  1810,  there  was  received  from  the 
Bank  three  millions,  at  an  interest  of  3 
per  cent,  with  which  three  millions  there 
was  cancelled  of  other  3  per  cent  stock, 
4,840,000/.,  being  an  excess  of  1,840,000/. 
And  in  1818,  2,000,020/.  money  was  re- 
ceived from  certain  holders  of  3  per  cent 
slock,  to  the  amount  of  27,272»000/,  for 
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converting  that  amount  into  a  31  per  omt 
stock,  and  with  the  2,000,02(M.  there  wh 
purchased  of  three  per  cents,  39846,0001 
And  in  1820,  seven  millions  of  exchequer 
bills  were  funded  for  0,030,000/.  of  5  Dcr 
cent  stock,  with  which  amount  of  bilii^ 
10,202,5(N)/.  of  three  per  cents  were  paiw 
chaped,  being  an  excess  of  3,272,5(101 
And  there  has  been  cancelled  of  3  per 
cents  by  the  operation  of  redemptioa  o/ 
land  tax,  004,032/.  Totul  dioiniatioB 
accounted  for,  22,454,578/.  Lesving,  hf 
the  operation  of  the  sinkiog  fond,  i 
diminution  of  only  2,311,044/.  sccoidifli 
to  the  chanctllor  of  the  excheauer's  svi 
statement,  and  of  008,758/.  only,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  real  fact ;  although,  in  tk 
same  fjeriod  there  had  been  an  acCnl 
excess  of  taxes  of  no  leas  thnn  7,528,8001 ; 
and  so  fur  from  there  b«ng  noy  dinmw- 
tion  in  the  annual  charge,  aftJioaffii  tkt 
rate  of  interest  on  the  unfiiBdcd  debt  kmd 
been  reduced  from  3|d.  to  2d.  ^^  dsy. 
making  a  total  reduction  of  nn  ten  thn 
041,500/.  per  aimum,  theniiMiintnctBiUy 
charged  for  interest  and  msnnj|fn  ■!  m 
the  unredeemed  debt,  funded  and  wh 
funded  togetlier,  had  been,  in  1817, 
31,200,001/.;  in  1818,  31,351,751/.;  ■ 
1810, 30,702,025/.;  in  i820,31|85fl^l«L; 
in  1821,  31,000,078/.  The  hon.  gcHk^ 
man  concluded  by  insisting,  that  pnMl 
relief  was  the  policy  of  the  countir,  sid 
all  interests  were  set  straight,  fie  «■ 
decidedly  agunst  the  plan  of  keepny  • 
surplus  in  hand,  to  meet  poanble  AtMt 
deficiencies  of  revenue. 

Mr.  John  Smith  belieTcd  it  wMldfawe 
been  imfiossible,  without  the  aid  «f  the 
sinking  fund,  to  have  nused  the  imMMC 
supplies  that  we  had  raised  dnriug  tkt 
war.  lie  thought,  indeed,  that  em 
wliat  was  called  the  sham  sinkiog  fsad, 
had  been  useful  during  the  war,  ••  it  ks4 
tended  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  stsciuw 
and  to  support  public  credit.  'Wbmenr 
the  funds  bad  fallen,  the  ooatmaM  ia^ 
terest  would  be  fouud  to  haie  lafimd. 
He  remembered  the  three  per osnts ■tone 
time  as  low  as  47 ;  and  scarcdf  aoMrdnat 
at  the  time  knew  one  day  uhatfaer  he 
should  be  able  to  take  up  bis  acoepitaiMtf 
the  next.  Recommending,  in  its  lolkit 
extent,  economy  and  retrenclmieBt,  ht 
should  vote  for  the  propositions  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer* 

Mr.  Monck,  under  the  present  orcam* 
stances  of  the  country,  oaateadady  that 
a  sinking  fund  was  not  only  8sd«SB%  bnl 
decidedly  mischieroui^     w 
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in  support  of  ooe  were'— 1»  to  keep  up 
the   price  of  stocks  ;    2,  to  extinguish 
ibe  debt    With  respect  to  the  first,  he 
doubted  whether  the  mass  of  the  fund- 
holders  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
high  price  of  stocks.     If  they  received  the 
interest  for  their  money,  that  was  all  that 
they  wanted .    Perhaps  to  lar^  capitalists, 
who  speculated  much  in  foreign  loans,  it 
might   be  advantageous^   because   their 
object  was  to  sell  out.      But  even  this 
efiiect  had  been  exaggerated ;  as  in  1792, 
when  the  sinking  fund  was  very  low,  the 
three  per  cents  were  at  07.    The  national 
debt  had  been  so  contracted,  that  it  could 
liever  be  reduced.     The  more  that  was 
paid,  the  more  we  had  to  pay.    We  had, 
in  fact,  sold  annuities  of  S/.  for  57/.,  which 
we  were  to  redeem,  if  at  all,  at  100/.  —a 
bargain  which  would  never  be  maintain- 
lible  in  a  court  of  equity.    If  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  debt  was  1,000  millions, 
and  the  price  of  stocks  70,  the  country, 
fMCordin^  to  the  selling  price,  was  700 
millions  m  debt,    if  we  paid  off  100  mil- 
lions of  this  debt,   though  the  capital 
would  be  numerically  reduced,  the  price 
of  stocks  would  have  risen  from  70  to  90; 
•o  that,  instead  of  having  reduced,  we 
ahould  have  increased  the  real  amount  of 
the  debt.    It  would  be  much  better,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  pay  off  that  debt, 
to  apply  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  re- 
duction of  taxes.     In  this  way,  the  Ame* 
ricaas,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
an  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  dollars 
beyond  their  revenue,  raised  small  loans, 
till,  in  the  last  year,  their  revenue  had 
increased  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
their  debt. 

.  Mr.  RicQrdo  said,  it  was  true  that  the 
government  of  America  had  borrowed 
4i000^000  dollars,  and  that,  by  briuRing 
capital  from  other  countriest  it  had,  in 
fyctf,  improved  its  resources.  It  was  also 
true^  that  the  effect  of  the  sinking  fund 
was  at  present  to  raise  prices  against  ouiv 
aelves«  But  this  was  true  of  every  sinking 
Aind.  The  question  was,  bad  not .  tiie 
■inking  fund  reduced  the  annual  charge? 
It  certainly  would  do  so  if  correctly 
applied.  A  real  sinking  fuud,  if  properly 
appropriated,  was  a  great  good.  To  a 
fictitious  sinking  fnnd  he  had  many  ob- 
jections. But  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  A  real  sinkins 
fund  applied  to  pay  off  the  debt»  would 
laiite  the  price  of  atocks,  and  enable  lu 
to  borroiv  on  better,  terms.  ||lany  loem-; 
MS  \f9d  DO  ho|»es  |hi^  a  real  nokiiv 
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fund  would  be  preserved.  They,  there- 
fore>  objected  to  grant  a  sum  for  a  pnr^ 
pose,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  they 
were  never  likely  to  see.  His  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Taunton,  had  facetiously 
observed,  that  because  he  (Mr.  R*) 
thought  ministers  were  goinjg;  to  rob  the 
sinking  fund,  he  would  willingly  take  it 
away  hmaself.  It  was,  he  thought,  good 
policy,  when  his  purse  was  in  danger, 
rather  to  spend  the  money  himsdf  toaa 
allow  it  to  be  taken  from  him.  He  did 
not,  he  confessed^  think  the  national 
purse  safe  in  the  hands  of  ministers.  It 
was  too  great  a  temptation  to  entrust 
them  with.  What  he  wanted  was  a  real 
sinking  fund,  and  therefore  he  supported 
the  present  as  far  as  it  was  real.  But 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  it  would 
become  fictitious;  for  every  sinking  fund 
had,  in  its  origin,  been  real,  but  had  all 
been  turned  into  fictitious  funds.  As  to 
the  Annuity  bill  of  last  year,  he  hoped 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  repealed,  and 
the  amount  be  transferred  to  the  sinking 
fund.  It  had  been  estimated  that 
2,000,000/.  of  those  annuiUes  would  die 
off  annually.  Let  thb  sum  be  applied  to 
the  piirposes  of  the^piking  fund.  The 
hon.  member  for  Taunton  had,  on  a 
former  evening,  been  severe  on  him, 
giving  him  credit  for  the  ability  of  bis 
calculations,  but  denying  that  he  looked 
sufficiently  at  their  political  and  moral 
consequences.  Now,  he  claimed  the 
merit  of  extent  in  the  scope  of  his  views 
beyond  the  hon.  member.  He  felt  deep 
alarm  at  the  heavy  amount  of  the  deb^ 
and  at  the  want  of  proper  means  to 
liehten  it.  His  hon.  friend,  with  his 
enlarged  views,  wished  for  a  sinking 
fund,  not  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  to  fur- 
nish ministers  with  the  means  of  going  to 
war,  in  cases  of  extremity.  But,  if  this 
fund  were  to  be  so  appropriated,  how  was 
the  debt  to  be  paid  off?  He  would  tell 
his  hon.  friend,  if  no  means  were  taken  to 
pay  it  off,  that  he  was  sleeping  on  a 
vMcano.  He  thought  a  national  debt  of 
800  millions  a  very  serious  evil;  and  he 
thought  so  from  tlie  heart-burnings  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  taxes  levied  to  pay 
it,  which  in  one  year  affected  one  interest, 
and  the  next  year  another  interest  Tax- 
ation pressed  on  every  interest ;  and  did 
he  not  propose  to  benefit  mankind  when 
he  said  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  debt  ?  By  doing  this,  shmld  we 
not  get  rid  of  the  expenset  of  collecting 
taxes  i    Should  we  not  get  rid  of  the  im- 
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morality  of  smag^liDg,  and  of  the  excise 
laws?  By  geitinj;  rid  of  smuggling, 
should  we  not  benefit  trade  ?  For  all  the 
profit  of  the  smuggler  was  ii  tax  on  the 
whole  community.  Neither  would  it  be 
a  trifling  benefit,  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  that  it  would  deprive  ministers 
of  a  great  deal  of  patronage.  It  would 
also  confer  greit  benefits  on  our  com- 
merce, by  piitting  it  in  a  natural  state. 
At  present,  from  the  duties  and  restric- 
tions of  customs  and  excise,  it  was  in  a 
most  unnatural  state.  Was  this  legis- 
lating for  men,  or  for  stocks  and  stones  ? 
He  had  before  stated,  that  he  thought  a 
great  effort  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  debt;  and  he  had  mentioned  a  plan 
which  he  thought  should  he  adopted. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchel- 
sea  hud  op|>o^ed  his  plan  ;  and  had  said, 
that  it  would  throw  the  whole  land  of  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  pettifogging 
attorneys ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. Parliament  might  interfere,  and  give 
secure  titles  to  the  land  which  was  dis- 
]K)8ed  of,  without  the  interference  of 
]>ettifoggiug  attorneys.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  he  wus  not  Mffire  of  the  difiicult 
situation  in  whicffthe  country  stood. 
Nothing  else  could  have  induced  him  to 
recommend  the  measure.  He  could  be 
quite  easy  in  recommending  the  measure 
of  a  sinking  fund,  if  they  had  a  different 
kind  of  parliaments-one  that  moved  in 
more  direct  sympathy  with  the  people. 
He  confessed  his  fear  of  the  present  par^ 
liament,  and  its  disposition  to  ministerial 
compliance.  His  hon.  friend  asked,  in 
case  of  applying  the  sinking  fund,  what 
they  were  to  do  should  a  new  war  break 
out?  If  that  was  the  real  view,  they 
should  not  call  it  a  sinking  fund.  They 
might  call  it  a  fund  for  ministers  to  divert 
to  particular  purposes,  but  not  a  sinking 
fund.  But,  suppose  a  new  war  to  break 
out,  no  such  thing  as  a  sinking  fund  ever 
having  been  heard  of — was  his  hon.  friend 
ready  to  vote  a  fund  prospectively  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  in  that  event? 
Let  him  say  yes,  and  they  would  under- 
stand each  other. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that,  with  every  respect 
which  he  might  have  for  his  hon.  friend's 
talents  and  the  ingenuity  which  marked 
the  speech  which  he  had  just  made,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say  he  had  never 
listened  to  one  which  led  to  such— (not 
to  say  absurd — that  term  would  savour  of 
want  of  courtesy),  but  so  singular  a  con- 
clusion.   To  begin  with  the  plan  of  pay- 
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ing  off  a  part  of  the  debt,  by  a  new 
disposition  of  the  property  of  the  coontiy, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
plan  of  a  man  who  might  calculate  well 
and  read  deeply,  but  who  had  not  ttadM 
mankind.     It  was  ingenious   in   tbeoiy, 
and  obvious  enough ;  but  not  very  aouiid 
for  practice.     His  hon.  friend  said,  thit 
they   could  give  a  good   parliamentaiy 
title  to  the  property  to  be  dispoaedof. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  country  gentle- 
men, whether  all  the  burthens  of  taxatM»» 
of  which   they   had  complained,    coold 
make  them  experience  half  of  what  they 
must  feel,  on  having  a  proposition  put  to 
them  to  convey,  by  **  a  good  parliameDt- 
ary  title,*'  not  less  than  one-third  of  their 
property   to  the  fund-holders.     He  did 
not  pretend  to  any  thiii^  like  the  reach  of 
intellect  possessed  by  his  hon.  friend,  bat 
he  thought  his    hon.   friend   somettmes 
over-reached  himself,  and  lost  sight  of 
man,  and    of  all   practical  oonclnsiODa. 
On  another  point,  the  sinking  fand,  Yna 
conclusions  appeared  equally  extraordi* 
nary.    He  admitted  that  a  sinking  ffnnd 
was  good   in  itself.    Then,   it  mnst  be 
good  as  long  as  it  should  last  in  a  red 
state.     Were  it  only  for  a  year,  pro  fsal* 
it  must,  by  his  own  admission,  be  a  bene- 
fit.    Ministers  had  his  hon.  friend's  argv- 
ment  to  set  off  against  his  vote.     He  bad 
always  thought  the  question  of  fioaooe 
unfairly  stated,  when  one  interest  was  set 
up  against  another.     The  question  wwa, 
as  to  what  should  be  done,   upon  ageoe- 
ral  view  of  the  finances  of  a  ^reat  eapire. 
When  hon.  gentlemen  talked   of  getting 
rid  of  taxation,  and  relieving  tbeooaiitrf 
of  burthens,  they  should  also  sa^  whA 
course  of  general  policy  they  could  sag- 
gest,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  re* 
sponsibility  and  consequences  of  the  war. 
He  considered  the  sinking  fund  vaeAi),  m 
something  to  begin  upon,  in  eve  of  a 
war.     In  making  a  loan,   mnch  mfUK 
would  be  effected  through  it.    Tbeyall 
knew,  that  if  the  war  did  come^kMatmoat 
be  made,  because  the  ezpeoNi   would 
always  go  beyond  the  ways  and  mwn  ef 
the  year:  but  that  contingency  eonidtae 
no  objection  to  the  operation  of  a  mklng 
fund,  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  de* 
crease  the  debt.    The  case  of  AnmMi 
cited  by  an  hon.  member,  appeared  to  hi  a 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all.     Except  in  time 
of  war,  and  during  the  declaratioB  of  in- 
dependence, America  always  ted  a  sink** 
ing  fund  in  action.    Since  tbe  hte  w«r» 
all  their  surplus  had  been  apffiedi  to  tfafi 
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immediate  redaction  of  debt.  The  real 
priuciple  of  a  sinking  fund  went  farther 
than  to  the  reduction  of  debt :  it  gave  cer- 
tainty to  the  transactions  both  of  the  go« 
vemment  and  of  the  country.  The  sink- 
ing fund,  during  the  war,  served  as  a 
barometer  to  ascertain  the  pitch  of  public 
credit,  and  by  that  the  limits  o||||be 
natiou^a  resources.  The  hon.  roembHbr 
Aberdeen  had  gone  over  a  long  string  of 
figures ;  but  the  argument,  that  applying 
a  sinking  fund  to  the  reduction  of  debt 
would  plunge  the  country  deeper  into  it, 
was  as  nfiuch  as  he  could  listen  to— more 
than  he  would  undertake  to  reason  upon. 
It  was  like  arguing  him  into  a  belief,  that 
the  place  in  which  be  was  then  standing, 
was  in  perfect  darkness^  The  power  of 
the  sinking  fund  over  the  debt  had  been 
under-rated.  It  was  said,  what  are 
5,000,000/.  towards  the  reduction  of 
800,000,000/.  Bu  t  the  5,000,000/.  should 
be  compared  with  80,000,000/.  of  inter- 
est, and  not  with  800,000,000/.  of  capi- 
tal :  5,000;000/.  of  interest  represented 
120,000,000/.  of  capital.  That  sum  set- 
tled in  permaneniey,  would  soon  exhaust 
the  debt.  He  was  convinced  that  we  were 
pursuing  a  right  course.  If  the  people 
were  to  be  continually  invited  to  petition 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation*  they  would 
not  stop  while  a  sinele  tax  exist^* 

The  House  divided:  For  the  ameod- 
inent,  57 ;  Against  it,  03.  The  report  was 
then  agreed  to* 
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King's  Propertt  Bill.]— The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  King's  Message, 

BIr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  should  pro- 
pose that  the  chairman  should  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  concerning  the 
disposition  of  certain  property  belonging 
to  his  majesty.  By  the  statute  of  queen 
Anne,  and  several  other  acts,-  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  alienate  real  property  was 
restricted.  In  1799  another  act  was 
passed,  which  removed  those  restrictions, 
as  reipected  real  property  that  might  he 
considered  as  the  private  property  of  his 
majesty.  That  act  took  away  such  re- 
strictions as  regarded  all  real  property 
purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse,  all  real 
property  purchased  with  any  monies  not 
appropriated  to  the  public  service,  or 
with  monies  received  by  the  crown  from 
any  pmoo  or  penont  whatever,  except* 


ing  only  its  predecessoms*  That  was,  the* 
act  did  not  apply  to  any  bequests  receir- 
ed  by  the  crown  jure  coromt;  but  it  ap- 
plied only  to  that  which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  mere  private  property  belonging 
to  the  king,  whether  purchased  out  of 
the  privy  purse,  or  given  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Now,  it  was  quite  clear^  that 
there  was  an  omission  in  this  last  act;  for 
it  made  no  provision  for  that  which  might 
be  the  private  property  of  the  king, -at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne* 
It  only  enabled  his  majesty,  his  heirs  aiid 
successors,  to  diapose  of  their  private 
property  as  kings;  of  that  which  they 
possessed,  being  kings;  but  not  of  that 
which  they  possessed  as  subjects,  before 
their  accession.  At  present,  there  wa» 
this  strange  anomaly  in  the  law — that  the 
sovereign  was  treated  as  a  subject,  with 
respect  to  private  property  acquired  by 
him  as  king;  and  as  a  icings  in  regard  to 
private  property  acquired  by  him,  as  a 
subject.  The  object  of  the  proposed  bill 
was,  to  provide  that  his  majesty  and  hit 
successors  might  dispose,  of  the  private 
property  that  the  kins^  might,  acquire 
before  becoming  king  ;«Uiat  he  mij^ht  dis« 
pose  of  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  ac** 
quired  it  after  becoming  king.  -  With 
respect  to  personal  proper^,  that  did  not 
at  all  affect  the  present  question.  The 
bill  had  no  other  object  in  view ;  and  he 
thought  every  one  would  see  the  justice 
of  making  such  a  provision.  • 

Mr.  jmcffitf  wished  to  know  what  wat 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  meant  to  be 
taken  between  property  possessed  by  the 
king  as  king,  and  property  possessed  by 
him  as  private  property  acquired  at  a 
subject  ?  The  act  of  39  Geo.  3  directed^ 
that  the  property  should  be  consigned  to 
trustees,  that  it  should  not  go  to  the 
king  at  all,  but  become  the  property  of 
the  public:  The  statute  of  1  Anne,  too, 
prevented  the  king  from  acquiring  any 
property.  He  had  asked,  last  session,  if 
the  late  king  had  made  any  will  ?  and 
had  been  answered,  that  he  had  not.  So 
that  in  this  case  the  property  should 
revert  to  the  public;  and  the  landed 
property  had  accordingly  been  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  present  measure  was  to  relate 
to  the  property  which  the  king  had  in* 
faerited  from  his  late  majesty. 

Mr.  Peel  replied^  that  what  property 
the .  king  held  from  his  late  majestv*  waa 
held  jure  kotows.    The.  bill  .would  inot 
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apply  to  that,  but  only  to  the  private 
property  which  the  king  potsested  at  the 
time  of  his  aceettion. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Army  Estimates.]— Lord  Palmerston 
having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  a  committee  c^Supp1y» 

Mr.  Creney  said,  he  was  anxioua  to 
offer  a  few  words,  before  they  went  into 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
away  more  than  six  millions  of  money,  in 
a  HouMe  certainly  the  thinnest  that  he 
had  seen  this  session.  And  6rst,  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House  of  a  few 
fiwts,  which  really  it  at  present  appeared 
to  have  no  notion  of;  namely,  that  the 
country  was  at  that  moment  afflicted  with 
a  great  and  overwhelming  calamity,  called 
agricultural  distress:  that  thousands 
iipoa  thousands,  under  the  pressure  of 
this  <0vil,  were  daily  faUiog  from  cocn- 
parativa  opulence  to  beggary  and  ruin ; 
that  an  actual  revolution  was  going  on 
amoMg  a  very  great  and  numerous  body 
in  this  country.  He  begged  to  remind 
the  House  also,  that  from  every  county  of 
England  the  petitions  of  the  people  had 
been  tepeatedJy  presented  to  parliament, 
for  the  adoption  of  tneasures  of  retrench- 
ment and  acmuMDy;  that  they  had  been 
lirging  the  necesaky  of  a  reduction  of 
aaiariea  of  all  kinds,  that  liad  been  aug- 
meoted  daring  the  lata  depreciation  of 
the  currency ;  and  that  they  had  been 
calling  £br  the  abolition  of  all  useless 
offices.  Nothing  could  be  <^  a  more 
serious  natnre  than  these  requests  and 
petitions;  and  no  time  more  fitting  for 
their  consideration  than  when  the  House 
Fare  gmng,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  to 
iGote  away  six  millions  ibr  the  supply  of 
the  army ;  snore  especiall  v  if  they  re* 
curred  to  the  amaant  of  the  army  esti^ 
tiiates  in  1702,  and  coatnsted  with  it  this 
astimstf,  to  which  then  would  be  to  be 
addiadf  no  doubt,  fiMrarmy  extraordinaries 
abont.one  million  more.  It  was  qaiU 
iiQpoasible  to  suppose,  that  great  redac« 
ticms  might  not  be  eiEecied  in  Uiis,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  pubUe 
expenditure,  or  that  g^ernment  could 
not  effect  considerable  redactions  in  all 
salaries,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 
augmented  during  the  late  depreciation 
of  our  currency.  He  knew  very  well  that 
government  had  done  so,  with  respect  to 
the  lower  order  of  officers  s  namely,  the 
iiaf<Vtunttte  clerks,  whose  salaries  they 
lud  cut  down:    but  .the  sinecnrcs,  and 
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the  salaries  of  the  f^reat  officers,  it  wis 
much  more  necessary  for  them  to  look  ta, 
in  consequence  of  the  clisgruceful  measure 
of  1817,  in  nvpect  of  sinecurea ;  by  the 
operation  of  which  a  few  of  thoae  mn^ 
cures  were  abolished,  and  many  retmoed ; 
while  the  members  of  the  govemoMot, 
tbaH|  high  and  efficient  pablic  men,  ss 
thd^Were  pleased  to  call  tneniaelvaB«  task 
a  large  c  Jinfftensation  in  return  for  suck 
abolitioii».  He  wished  to  remind  tiM 
House  of  these  facts,  diut  the  ooaalrf 
might  know  what  sums  were  voted,  and 
by  what  houses  they  were  voted »  ia  Hw 
face  of  their  sufferings  aud  in  the  midit 
of  their  petitions.  By  way  ofansandaMst, 
he  would  move,  **  That  it  appcaia  to  tka 
House,  from  the  estimates  laid  befiare  il 
for  the  service  of  the  army  for  the  pre- 
sent  year,  that  the  aame  amcaot  to 
6/)84,808/.  2s.  \0d.  exdiidw  cf  ihm 
army  extraordinaries,  wluch  of  Mc  ^aaiw 
have  in  general  amounted  to  cm  mdUMiii 
more,  whilst  the  supplies  far  tbccffmy  m 
1792  amounted  only  to  2,331,1401. ;  ttMU 
in  the  present  stato  of  acpMaUdfld  d» 
trcsa  and  ruin  in  which  the  cgripiltmd 
interests  of  these  kingdoma  are  iwalfdi 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  thia  Hame  ti 
reduce  the  estimatea  for  tho  dtfemd 
public  services  of  the  year  to  aa  ccsr  da 
amount  of  1702  as  the  safety  of  tkasM 
will  admit ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  tk 
bounden  duty  of  thia  Hoiiaa  |o  i^siii 
to  the  universal  prayera  and  patitiini  «f 
the  people,  in  redaoip|^  all  mhms  sr 
allowances,  of  whatever  deacriplifi^tieh 
were  augmented  in  conaequencs  ^  ^ 
late  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cvi* 
rency,  in  abolishing  all  aiaccares  sad 
useless  offices,  in  reducing  the  salsiis 
of  all  such  officers  aa  arc  owjpald,safl 
in  regulating,  upon  pripcipicB  af^^ 
strictest  economy,  all  such  other 
the  duties  of  which  are  nc 
hy  ()aputy.** 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  conouMd  ia  the 
general  principle  of  the  naslartan ;  al- 
though lie  could  not  f^  tki  lfln|{^  ^ 
supposing,  that  the  miliinT  cstianatsi 
could  be  reduced,  cooaisteoitif  wA  tk 
honour  and  safety  of  tlie  country,  to  the 
standard  of  1792.  Ijfe  thoogfat  tha  vi* 
duction  made  ia  the  aaiariea  of  pabfe 
men  during  the  last  sewan,  was  bf  ■• 
means  sufficient.  They  appeand  to  fauiti 
be  remunerated  beyond  wnat  t|pe  oaaaliy 
could  well  spare.  Every  moasnia  of  re* 
djuction  and  economy  shooM  bcaiioptcA 
that  could  be  resorted  to  frilh 
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Lord  Polmeritom  tbou^^ht,  that  If  the 
hoD.  mover  had  any  objections  to  urge 
•gainst  the  estimates,  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  the  House 
to  discuss  them  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones  denied  that»  with  a  military 
establishment,  reduced  below  what  it  now 
was,  we  could  keep  the  colonies  whicb  we 
had  cqnquered  in  the  last  war.  As  to  the 
public  officers,  he  thought  them  rather 
underpaid  than  overpaid.  He  likewise 
contended,  that  reduction  aqd  economy 
bad  been  carried  as  far  as  was  con* 
aistent  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country. 

Mr,  Hume  contended,  that  a  more  cor- 
rect and  proper  resolution  had  never  been 
proposed  to  the  House.  The  six  millions 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  vote 
for  the  army,  did  not  contain  all  the  items 
of  expenditure.  There  was  one  million 
for  the  eztraordin^ries,  half  a  million  for 
the  yeomanry,  and  a  great  expenditure 
fcr  the  commissariat  and  barrack  depart- 
ment.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  much 
larger  redaction  in  the  estimates  than  had 
absolutely  taken  place,  now  that  the  go- 
Ternment  bad  changed  its  policy,  and 
withdrawn  itself  from  the  holy  alliance. 

The  amendment  wa$  negatived  without 
jl  division.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee,  to  which  the 
Army  Estimates  were  referred, 

•  Lord  Palmersion  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  House,  because  the  difference  be- 
iween  the  estimates  of  thw  year  and  those 
of  the  last  was  very  trifling.  The  amount 
of  force  had  not  been  varied,  except  by  a 
■mall  addition  of  two-  companies  in  the 
y^at  Indies;  and  the  amount  of  charge 
was  18,000/.  less  this  year  tbon  it  had 
been  during  the  last.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that  he  had  stated  to  it  last  year 
hit  expectation,  that  the  estimates  this 
Tear  would  be  50,000/.  more  than  they 
bad  been  last  year.  The  reason  of  that 
was,  that  a  number  of  troops  were  going 
and  returning  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
that  they  were  maintained  on  their  pas- 
sage at  the  public  expense ;  yet  fiotwith- 
•tanding  this  circumstance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reductions  which  had  been 
mode,  the  dinunutiou  of  expense  altoge* 
Iher  amoui^ted  to  IMW-  The  increase 
of  expenditure,  frop  tM  circumstance  he 
hyd  alluded  to,  h{u)  not  amounted  to 
Qipre  than  28,590/,,  owing  to  10,000/.  de- 
dQcteft  for  men  who  hao  not  returned  to 
Ei^land,  as  wm  eypectfd*    On  th^  ex- 
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penses  for  staff  officers  there  was  a  dimi-v 
nution  of  7,000/.;  for  the  public  depart- 
ments 8,138/. ;  for  medicines  8,300/. ; 
and  for  volunteer  corps,  a  diminution  of 
26,435/.;  leaving  a  balance  of  decrease 
for  the  year,  on  the  first  class  of  estimates, 
of  21,156/.  On  the  charges  for  recruiting 
troops  and  companies  there  was  a  decrease 
of  3,000/.  On  the  retired  charges,  there 
was  an  increase  of  7,000/.  On  the  charges 
for  the  military  college,  a  diminution 
of  2,000/.  On  the  pay  of  general  officers 
an  increase  of  394/.  In  the  charge  of 
garrisons  there  was  au  increase  of  238/, 
Upon  a  general  balance  drawn  from 
the  increased  expenditure  in  some  items^ 
and  the  decreased  expenditure  in  others, 
the  estimates  for  this  year  were  less  than 
those  of  last  by  18,720/.  The  estimates 
for  the  year  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  six  millions ;  of  which  full  one-half  did 
not  belong  to  the  active  and  existing  es- 
tablishments of  the  year,  but  to  past  and 
gone-by  services ;  so  that,  in  comparing 
the  charges  of  the  army  now  with  those 
of  any  ^rmer  period,  this  circumstance 
ou^ht  to  be  taken  into  connderation^ 
seeing  that  one-half  of  the  expenditure 
could  not  be  saved,  even  if  the  whole  of 
the  army  were  to  be  disbanded.  Taking 
all  the  charges  for  the  army,  including 
ordinaries,  extraordinnries,  miscellaneous, 
&c.  the  estimates  were  less  than  those 
approved  of  by  the  finance  committee  of 
1817,  by  950,000/.— The  noble  lord  theu 
moved  bis  first  resolution,  **  That  a  num- 
ber of  Land  Forces,  not  exceeding  69,449 
men,  and  also  2,691  men  for  service  in 
the  Royal  Veteran  Battalions  in  Ireland 
(exclusive  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
regiments  employed  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi* 
cers  included),  be  maintaind,  for  the 
service  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  25th  Dec. 
1822  to  the  24th  Dec.  1823,  both  days  in- 
clusive, being  365  d^ya«" 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  think  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
the  number  of  troops  embodied  was  too 
great.  He  ol^ected ,  however,  to  the  num- 
ber of  foot-guards  and  cavalry,  which  noir 
amounted  to  14,000  men.  Any  person, 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  this  species  of 
force  in  1792,  must  be  astonished  at  its 
amaxing  increase, 

Mr.  Deumam  said,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  all  the  votes  on  which  the  committee 
was  likely  to  be  engaged  that  evening* 
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oughty  under  exist) n(^  circamstaDcesy  to 
he  considered  as  merely  provisiunal.  The 
state  of  the  country,  at  that  inomenty 
might  be  very  different  from  its  state  in 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Every  fresh  ar- 
rival was  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  its 
foreign  relations*  and  accordingly  as  that 
was  decided,  most  its  establishments  be 
regulatetl.  He  allowed,  that  if  peace 
could  l)e  preserved,  reduction  ou^ht  to 
be  carried  to  the  fullest  extent.  His  vote 
had  always  been  in  support  of  that  prin* 
ciple,  being  convinced  that,  while  the 
maintenance  of  peace  was  practicable, 
taxation  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  that 
that  could  only  be  effected  by  a  proper 
diminution  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid 
observing,  that  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  he  looked  at  the  subject  with 
very  different  feelings.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  till  lately  the  extravagant  feats 
of  folly  and  despotism,  which  some  of  the 
rulers  of  the  continents  had  thought 
proper  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  day,  had 
Hot  been  credited  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  eyes  of  the  country  seemed 
to  have  been  almost  closed  to  the  frequent 
delinquencies  of  these  monsters  in  the 
shape  of  men.  Their  plans  and  projects 
teemed  to  have  been  considered  as  a  mere 
fable,  and  to  have  been  neglected,  as  if 
they  were  too  abisurd  and  too  iniquitous 
to  be  contemplated,  even  by  the  most 
barbarous  tyrant  that  ever  ruled  over  the 
movt  barbarous  of  nations.  It  was  only 
BOW,  when  they  heard  that  France  avowed 
and  defended  the  same  monstrous  and 
al>ominable  views  by  the  lips  of  her  first 
minister,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  convinced  that  the  question  was  ap- 
proach) m;  them  in  a  practicable  shape. 
He  should  not  pretend  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  the  measures  which  the  country 
ought  to  pursue  in  such  a  state  of  things. 
That  would  be  better  explained  by  those 
in  whose  hands  its  destinies  were  placed. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  Had  he  been  present, 
lie  should  have  put  certain  questions  to 
him,  which  he  was  now  prevented  from 
doing.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  only  tried 
every  species  of  negotiation  to  prevent 
the  war  from  breaking  out,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
avowed  to  be  undertaken;  but  that  he 
had  also  given  a  direct  intimation  to  the 
parties  most  concerned,  that  if  the  war 
Was  undertaken  against  Spain,  it  would 
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be  met  by  the  most  determined  hostility 
on  the  part  of  this  eovernment,  in  vindi- 
cation of  its  own  honour,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  general  independence  and 
liberty  of  the  world.  That  was  the  only 
course  which  a  great  and  free  country 
ought  to  adopt.  No  man  could  be  more 
rejoiced  than  he  had  been  by  the  accoanti 
of  what  had  been  said  at  Harwich  audit 
Liverpool.  He  rejoiced  above  measure  at 
finding  a  minister  of  the  crown  avowior 
himself  a  friend  to  the  extension  of  cinl 
and  religious  liberty  all  over  thewofU; 
but  he  must  say  that  liberty,  civil  as  well 
us  religious,  would  be  extinguished  for 
ever,  if  this  country  should  remain  an 
inactive  spectator  of  the  atrociout  aggre^ 
sion  which  was  now  meditated  asainst Spain. 
He  would  put  one  or  two  plam  qaestions 
to  the  committee.  Was  Spain  to  be  over- 
run, and  suffered  to  becomes  province  of 
France  }  If  it  were,  what  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  Portugal  ?  Or  was  the  war 
to  be  protracted  }  If  it  waSi  was  it  not 
clear  that  the  balance  would  betanied,hv 
an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  the  nortfl 
into  the  fertile  provinces  of  western  En- 
rope,  and  by  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
settle  in  regions  wherenomanof  commao 
prudence  could  wish  to  see  them  estsl^ 
iished  ?  What  would  be  the  feelinip  of 
Spain  towards  us,  if  she  should  be  other 
conquered  or  successful,  without  the  in- 
terference of  England  ?  Were  we  not  to 
lay  any  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  that 
gallant  and  high-spirit^  nation?  Wu 
she  to  be  left  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion, or  was  she  to  be  subjugated  without 
England  outstretching  her  powerful  arm 
in  her  defence  ?  He  mentioned  this  now, 
because  the  question  was  eveiy  hour 
coming  closer  and  closer  to  our  own  bo- 
soms ;  and  the  committee  might  depend 
upon  it,  that,  if  the  claims  of  the  tjrantt 
by  whom  the  continent  was  now  ionsfed, 
were  not  manfully  resisted,  our  own  liber- 
ties would  be  in  danger,  and  onrown  in- 
dependence would  be  more  than  compro- 
mised. The  war  of  France  upon  the 
liberties  of  Spain  had  not,  indeed^  yet  com- 
menced. He  trusted  that  a  strong  remon* 
strance  had  been  made  to  the  infatuated 
junta  who  now  misruled  that  fine  country, 
informing  them  that  the  moment  a  French 
army  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  or  fired  a  can- 
non on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Btdassoa, 
France  would  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
positive  hostility  with  England.  If  they 
did  not  now  determine  to  meet,  as  be- 
came the  natives  of  a  fVee  count rv»  the 
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daog^er  with  which  every  free  country 
WMB  menaced  by  the  arbitrary  tyrants  of 
the  holy  alliaucey  they  might  be  sure  that 
tiie  danger  would  come  upon  them  ;  and 
he  would  ask,  could  they  ever  meet  it 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  they 
would  do  now,  when  the  indignation  of 
every  honest  heart  was  excited  to  the 
uttermost,  by  the  monstrous  principles 
of  aggression  and  tyranny  that  had  been 
unblushingly  avowed  by  the  government 
of  France,  and  when  every  breast  beat 
high  with  the  desire  of  humiliating  those 
haughty  roonarchs  who  had  compelled  it 
to  propound  doctrine^  so  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  man  ?  He  knew  that  the 
sentiments  which  he  was  tl)en  uttering 
were  the  septiments  of  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  people  of  England  ;  and  he 
likewise  knew,  that  they  were  sentiments 
which  would  increase,  if  hostilities  were 
actually  to  commence.  Besides,  the 
committee  ought  to  recollect,  that  Portu- 
gal had  determined  to  make  common 
cause  with  Spain.  The  cause  of  Spain 
was  clearly  the  cause  of  Portugal;  and 
the  situation  of  the  one  was  replete  with 
all  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  other. 
Now,  pmtmg  out  of  view  the  great  ques- 
tion of  national  independence,  we  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  prevent  Portugal 
from  being  overrun  by  any  foreign  power, 
and  to  lend  her  our  assistance  whenever 
that  assistance- was  invoked.  That  assist- 
ance, he  was  given  to  understand,  had 
already  been  invoked ;  and  the  reply 
ffiren  to  it  wait,  that  England  would  not 
€e  backward  with  her  aid,  in  case  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal  should  be  attempted. 
If  this  were  reafly  the  case,  and  he  judged 
that  it  was  so,  from  the  state  paper  which 
had  appeared  in  all  the  public  journals, 
how  could  Portugal  be  secure,  when 
Spain  was  invaded  ?  He  did  not  pretend 
to  know  what  ministers  were  doing,  but 
he  trusted  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  worst  that  could  happen, 
knowing  that  they  were  certain  of  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  people  of  this 
eonntry,  in  case  they  should  determine  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  Spain. 

Mr.  H*  Sumner  did  not  believe  that 
the  learned  gentleman  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  this  country, 
.when  he  advocated  the  propriety  of 
our  interfering  in  the  approacning  war. 
!£be  learned  gentleman  bad  stigmatized 
as  road,  the  conduct  of  France  in  at^ 
stacking  Spain.  He  would  allow  it  to 
be  mad;    hut   be   «aertcd.   that  this 


country  would  be  still  more  mad,  if  she 
were  to  volunteer  a  war  in  defence  of 
Spain.  He  should  be  opposing  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  if  he  were  to  advocate  the  ex- 
pediency or  the  justice  of  the  attack 
which  France  now  meditated  upon  Spain.; 
but  he  should  be  opposing  it  still .  more, 
if  he  were  to  urge  the  necessity  of  Engt- 
land  going  to  war,  to  prevent  the  succesM 
of  that  attack.  The  cause  of  Spanish 
liberty  would  not,  he  thought,  suffer 
much  from  that  attack  ;  for  he  believed 
that  there  was  just  about  as  much'  real 
liberty  in  the  Spanish  constitution,  as 
there  was  real  property  in  the  Spanish 
bonds;  and  that  the  subjects  of  the  one 
and  the  holders  of  the  other  would  equally 
be  sufferers.  He  contended,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  physical  power  of  France  to 
conquer  Spain.  The  experiment  had 
been  made  by  Buonapart^,  but  it  had 
faileid.  The  remark  was  as  old  as  Charles 
5th,  that  if  Spain  was  invaded  with  a  small 
army,  that  army  was  beaten ;  if  with  a 
large  army,  it  was  starved.  The  best 
interests  of  this  couutry  were  involved  ia 
the  preservation  of  peace.  He  applauded 
the  prudent  course  ministers  had  hitherto 
pursued,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
carry  into  full  effect  their  professions  of 
strict  neutrality. 

Sir  9V»  de  Crespigny  also  advocated  the 
propriety  of  our  observing  a  strict  neu- 
trality. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  «<That  1,841,658/.  18i.  8d.  be 
granted  for  the  charge  of  the  Land  Polices 
for  service  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
stations  abroad  (excepting  the  East  Indies) 
for  the  year  1823," 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  charge  for 
the  recruiting  service,  which  was  46,000/. 
for  Great  Britain,  and  14,000/.  for  Ire*- 
land. .  He  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  those  items  when  the  report 
was  brought  up.  The  expense  of  Albany 
and  Chatham  barracks  was  also  too  great. 
These  establishments  might  advanta* 
geously  be  united. 

Lord  Palmersi<m  said,  that  from  the 
charge  for  the  recruiting  service  was  to 
be  deducted  14,000/.  for  dismounting  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  coming  from  Ireland, 
which  expense  would  not  again  be  in- 
curred. The  establishments  at  Albany 
and  at  Chatham  were  indispensable,  and 
could  not  be  advantageously  united.  The 
one  was  the  dep6t  for  recruits  before  their 
embarkation  to  join  regiments  on.  foreign 
•tations ;  the  other  was  the  placa  at  which 
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invalids^  on  returniog  home  from  foreign  ' 
statioM,  were  examiued  previous  to  their 
transfer  to  Chelsea.  To  place  these  two 
descriptions  of  persons  together  in  the 
same  barracks,  would  be  subversive  of 
military  discipline. 

Mr.  Hume  complained,  that  no  less 
than  five  clerks  and  a  paymaster  were 
employed  at  Chatham  to  pay  a  few  hun- 
dred men.  He  also  complained  of  the 
large  expense  of  the  riding  establishment ; 
to  him  it  oppeHred  utterly  useless. 

Lord  Paimersiom  said,  that  the  five 
clerks  and  the  paymaster  were  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  accounts.  As  to  the  riding  estab- 
]ii»hment,  no  part  of  our  military  system 
was  more  valuable.  It  was  extremely 
important,  that  the  system  of  riding 
throughout  the  army  should  be  nniform. 
Even  if  that  establishment  were  broken 
up,  the  pay  of  the  oflicers  employed  in 
it  would  remain. 

Captain  0*Gntdjf  could  not  see  why 
those  who  had  received  instructions  in  the 
riding  establishment  could  not  commu- 
nicate their  knowledge  to  the  regiments  to 
which  they  belonged,  unless  they  were 
like  dancing  dogs,  who  were  capable  of 
being  taught^  bnt  incapable  of  teaching. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
keeping  up  this  establishment. 

Mr.  BernutviLxd^  the  establishment  had 
existed  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  that 
the  whole  body  of  our  cavalry  must  be  suffi- 
ciently instructed.  It  would  be  very  sa- 
tisfactory, if  the  noble  lord  would  give 
mny  intimation,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
establishment  might  cease  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  teach  one  or  two  individuals  of  a 
regiment,  in  order  that  they  might  com- 
municate their  knowledge  to  others.  Un- 
less the  rough  riders  were  constantly  kept 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  discipline,  the  re«- 

giments  soon  relapsed  into  their  old 
sbits.  He  should  propose  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  establish metit,  as  long  as  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  essential  to  the 
public  service.  Whenever  it  ceased  to  be 
•o,  he  would  propose  its  reduction. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  •«  That  1:34,600/.  be  granted, 
for  defraying  the  charge  of  Volunteer 
Corps  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
182S," 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  these  corps 
ought  to  have  public  spirit  enough  to 
serve  without  any  allowance;   especially 
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as  they  could  keep  horses  without  payiag 
the  tax,  and  enjoyed  several  other  privi- 
leges. 

Lord  Palmerttom  thought  that  8/.  i 
man  could  scarcely  be  considered  an  qb> 
reasonable  sum  for  the  persona,  generally 
farmers,  who  performed  the  service.  In* 
deed,  the  amount  was  barely  anflkicsl 
to  meet  the  expenses  to  which  they  was 
exposed. 

Sir  T.  Leihbridge  bore  testinony  (s 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  tUi 
constitutional  force. 

Mr.  F,  Paimer  thought  there  would  k 
less  objection  to  the  yeomaDrj  corps,  if 
they  served,  as  formerly,  without  any  d* 
pense  to  the  country.     Aa  to  the  usefsl* 
ness  of  the  force,   he   most  Tentnre  Is 
doubt.     He  had,  some  tiaie  ago^  gooefs 
a  review  of  what  was  considerad  quite  a 
crack  corps :   he  alluded  to  tile  Bnckit^ 
hanisliire  corps.     Their  discipline  was  ad* 
mired,  and  they  were  considmd  aa  b«ug 
altogether    well    equipped.    They    were 
mounted,  however,  not  very  advaalag^ 
oasly.     One  man  rode  a  pouy,  whife  the 
next  to  hira  rode  a  hor^  of  16  hands  IMl 
The  horses  were  of  all  sixes.     He4efttte 
House  to  judge  what  sort  of  a  chaqe 
could  be  expected  from  such  absdvd 
troops.    Many  of  the  membera  of  tM 
corps  enlisted  to  save  the  horse-tax. 

Mr.  J.  Benett  defended  the  WMm 
yeomanry,  among  whom  thereirasasta 
member  who  did  not  ride  Ma  owa  hsm 
He  approved  of  the  grant,  becsMs  fie 
yeomanry  corps  were  a  <  ouititslisBal 
force.  If  any  thing  would  juad^thti^ 
duction  of  the  regular  armjr*  it  «h  ths 
efficiency  of  these  regioienta,  whkk 
never  nsed  as  a  political  engii 
the  people,  and  had  been  moat 
quelling  civil  riots.  Becanaa  ha 
liked  the  existence  of  a  tegular 
ing  army,  he  approved  of  as  s^ 
yeomanry  force,  which  was  eoawssBA  ■n 
the  essential  import  of  the  miHk  ^  ^^ 
people  of  England. 

Mr.  Freemanth^  as  conomairiiag  uftcei 
•of  a  regiment  of  the  B«cks  .yuwaaaryi 
could  not  sit  still  and  hear  that  regiPtil 
treated  so  slightingly.  He  4ioald  ans- 
tain,  that  a  corps  was  never  tnmed  aatii 
more  perfect  discipline.  'He  thought  tie 
country  was  not  very  giievooaly  taxed  ia 
paying  3/.  a  man  for  such  troops. 

The  resolution,  together  witib  dbe  icst 
of  the  resolutions,  were  then  agreed  tsk 
The  House  resanied,  and  ife  tepoit  am 
otdered  to  bereceiredoudltDdif* 
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Monday f  May  10. 

Abmt  Estimates.]    On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  bringiog  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  tm*  Army  Estimates, 
•     Mr.  Hume  eaid,  he  wished  to  offer  a 
§tw  observatioDS  before   the   report  was 
received,    it  would  be  remembered,  that 
}hu  majesty,  ia  the  late  speech  from  the 
throne,  when  speakine  of  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year,  had  said,  tliat  they 
were    prepared   with  every  attention   to 
economy,   and   that  the  total   expendi- 
ture would  be  found  ^^terially  below 
.that  for  the  last  jear.    Experience  had 
taught    him  to  place    little    confidence 
in    the    promises    held    out    in    these 
speeches    from  the  throne;    and,  upon 
-the  present   occasion,  a  comparison   of 
ithe   proposed  -  estimates   with    those    of 
Jast  year,  justified  his  suspicions.     The 
•army  estimates  for  last  year  amounted  to 
^,103,0^.;    and,    for  the  present,   to 
J6,087y308/. :   making  a  difference  of  only 
J5,670/.    Surely  this  could  not  be  tlie 
.Bsaterial    difference    which    his    majesty 
«aid  would  arise ! .  He  was  aware,  that,  in 
.the  state  of  Spain,  it  might  not  be  ad- 
.▼isable  to  reduce  the  military  establisb- 
jDCBt ;  but  why  were  economical  expecta- 
tions held  out,  which  it  was  not  intended 
to  realize  ?    It  was  not  with  any  inten- 
.tioo  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
it,  that  he  should  pro|>ose  an  amendment, 
•but  merely  with  the  view  of  putting  upon 
jfiecord  the  opinion  it  contained.    It  wm 
as  followas  **  That  it  appears,  by  the  esti- 
faales  on  the  laUe  of  the  House,  thai 
a»ia3,0Q8/.  was  voted  for  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  armr  in  1^22;  and  tbtft 
4ht  eslraMtos  for  the  same  services  for 
:ia28,  aoaount  to  6,087,398/.,  beu^  only 
:l&fi70L  less  for  4his  year  than  &r  the 
last  yaar^    thatp    therefore,  this  Home 
aa  of  opinioo*  that  ao  very  small  a  reduc* 
.tioo  in  the  estimates  af  4ipwai:dt  of  -sik 
'fliilliona  starling,  has  not  realized  the -ex* 
qpeolaliona  raised  by  the  speech  from  the 
4Woa6,  which  stated,  that  the  estimates 
«f  4he4}«rrfiBt  y^ar  *iwve  been  framed 
with  every  attention  to  economy,  and  the 
total  expenditure  will  be  found  to  be  ma- 
.terially  below  that  of  last  year.'  " 

Colonel  Dmviet  said,  that  if  he  did  not 
at  present  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
amount  of  an  estimate  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circmBstanccs,  he  should  think  ex- 
U  it  waa  becaoae  he  feaied  that  war 
■Imast  ioeiritafalc^  not  Merely  bdt^ 
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France  and  Spain,   but  between  France 
and  England. 

Lord  PalmenUm  said,  it  might  be  very 
proper  for  the  House  to  express  an  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject^  when  it  should 
have  seen  aU  the  estimates ;  but  before  it 
bad  seen  the  charges  for  all  the  different 
heads  of  service,  he  thought  that  the 
expression  of  such  ao  opinioa  would  be«t 
least  premature.  Last  sessioa  he  had  in- 
formed the  House,  that,  should  the  same 
establishments  be  kept  up  as  w«s  then 
provided  for,  the  charge  for  the  piresent 
year  would  be  increased  on  nirious  aio- 
counts,  by  50,00b/.  But,  instead  of  that 
being  the  case,  the  charge  wos  nearly 
18,000/.  less  than  lust  year.  Now,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  entitled  to  assume 
the  50,000/,  in  question  as  savii^  also, 
which,  added  to  the  18,000/.,  would 
amount  to  08,000/.  But  18,000/.  at  any 
rate  was  reduced. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  The  report  being  brought 
up, 

JIfr.  Grty  Bennei  said,  he  thought  the 
present  establishment  tottdly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  state  of  the  country*  If 
afiairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  should 
experience  a  favourable  change^  he  would 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  reduction 
of  that  establishment. 

On  the  vesol4ition,  <<  That  114,337/. 
Is.  2d.  be  granted  for  Allowances  to  the 
principal  Officers  of  the  Public  DepaiV 
meats," 

Mr.  Bmme  wished  t»  know  whether 
there  was  any  chaaoe  that  the  buaineiB  of 
the  arrear  dqpcrtoient  of  the  noble  lord'a 
office  would  ever  be  settled  i  The  pio- 
miae  hM  out  ia  the  firat  instance  was^ 
that  a  werf  abort  apace  of  time  would 
auffioe  for  the  completion  of  thatbasioesa. 
Cases  of  peculiar  hardship  had  ariaeo  oul 
of  this  iaatitullioB.  Officers,  whoae  ao« 
coiMits  ware  ilisputed,  had  been  obliged 
to  reoMin  for  years  without  pay,  and,  ia 
some  cases,  to  refund,  after  extraordinary 
kipaes  of  time^  ouma,  of  their  liability  to  pay 
which  they  coofkl  ikye  formed  oo  coucep* 
tian.  He  thought  it  was  not  right  to 
aUow  the  accouals  of  individuals  to  rua 
ou  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  to 
call  on  them,  or  their  representatives,  to 
muke  good  deficiencies.  lie  entreated 
the  uoble  lord  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  estab* 
iisbmettt,  which  eost  the  country  15,(MM. 
«  year. 

Ak.  71  WUsQM  lieavtily  .'Coacarned  ia 
the  remarknof  the  hop>  gftisinmn    CnMsi 
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had  occurred^  within  hit  own  knowledge, 
oF  extreme  severity. 

Lord  Palmer ston  Mid,  he  perfectly 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said,  at  to 
the  hardship  of  many  of  the  cases,  and 
had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  relax  very 
considerably  that  rigour  which  he  would 
always  apply  to  the  examination  of  recent 
accounts.  When,  however,  it  did  appear 
on  the  face  of  an  oiBcer*s  accounts,  that 
he  had  received  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
did  not  account  for,  he  (lord  P.)  could 
not  think  it  a  hard  proceeding  to  call  on 
such  an  individual  for  his  balance.  From 
122  accounts  of  agents,  and  943  accounts 
of  paymasters,  there  had  been  struck  off 
the  sum  of  45,245/.  by  the  researches  of 
the  department  alluded  to.  He  main- 
tained, that  this  sum  was  as  much  saved 
to  the  public,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  Of  monies  received  from 
the  agents,  there*  had  also  been  actually 
paid  into  the  Bank  15,757/.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  department  employed  to 
cull  in  these  deflciencies  had  not  been 
more  than  8,170/.  So  that  the  charge 
had  been  amply  covered  by  the  produce 
of  the  labour. 

Agreed  to.  On  the  resolution,  "  That 
19,384/.  4s.  2d.  be  granted  for  the  charge 
of  Volunteer  Corps  in  Ireland," 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  tlmt  the  act  for 
keeping  up  the  volunteer  corps  in  Ireland 
would  expire  in  April.     He  wished  the 
House  to  consider  how  far  it  might  be 
desirable  not  to   renew  it.     When  ori- 
ginally embodied,  they  consisted  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  indiscriminately, 
and  that  they  had  been  of  great  use  no- 
body could  deny.     But,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  various  abuses  had  crept  into  those 
corps,  by  which  they  had  been  rendered 
no  longer  equal  to  the  duties  which  they 
formerly   performed.     Instead  of  being 
serviceablein  maintaining  the  public  peace, 
they  had  lately  been  the  cause  of  more 
public  disturbances  than  any  other  set  of 
men.      The    right    hon.  secretary    (Mr. 
Peel)  had  admitted,  on  a  former  evening, 
that  the  mater  part  of  the  yeomanry  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  were  Orangemen. 
He  had  also  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  secret  oaths.     Now,  if  the  right  hon. 
secretary  brought  in  his  bill  to  prevent 
such  secret  ouths  from  being  administered 
in   Ireland,  in  what  situation  would  he 
find  himself  as  to  the  Orangemen,  who 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  these  volunteer 
corps  ?    Was  it  possible  for  him  to  undo 
oethi  already  taken  ?    Wat  it  fitting  that 
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they  should  remain  in  such  corpa»  after 
taking  those  oaths,   the  terma  of  which 
had  been  stated  to  the  House  on  a  fonncr 
evening  ?      There  were    in    Ireland   tt 
counties.    The  number  of  yeomanry  was 
30,786.    But  how  were  they  apportioned? 
In  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster^  there  wen 
no  less  than  20,131  ;    while  In  the  11 
counties  of  Leinster,   there    were  only 
5,915 ;   in  the  six  counties  of  Bf  unaler, 
2,361 ;   and  in  the  five  countiea  of  Osa- 
naught,  2,379.     If  the  yeomanry  were  tf 
use  for  the  preservation  of  the   pnblie 
peace,  why  not  send  larger  bodies  tothoK 
places  in  which  fhe  public  pence  was  OMrt 
liable  to  be  broken  ?     If  it  were  not  ao^ 
however — if  they  were  kept  np  principrily 
for  party  purposes,  then  it  was  the  da^ 
of  parliament  to  put  them  down.     It  had 
become  the  practice  not  to  admit  mny  in* 
dividual  into  these  corps  who  wmtaoimB 
Orangeman  [No,  no  !].     He  would  appeal 
to  the  lion,  member  for  Anauht  wtaher 
that  was  not  the  practice  i     wnat  Wiethe 
case  in  Deny  ?    When  the  Derry  ye^ 
manry  were  first  embodiedp  they  amooil- 
ed  to  little  more  than  200  individoalib 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.     Batasv 
their  number  was  doubled  ;  bnthedoobU 
ed  whether  there  was  one  Gtitholic  is  it 
That  corps  was  an  ezclusiTe  bodyy  ena* 
prised' of  whut  was  culled  the  loyal  psilf; 
and  it  had  often  been  made  the  esoisd 
disturbance  rather  than  the  means  sfp^ 
serving  tranquillity.     He  wonld-ssk  lie 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  whelkrAr 
had    not  repeatedly  received  ttmfUtitB 
of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  OrangeysMHBfy 
towards   their  Catholic   fellow-srif|letl^ 
Shortly  after  the  institution   of  ititMS 
legal  proceedings  in  Dublin,  had  aettkit 
right  hon.  member  himself  been  borstia 
effigy,  and  otherwise  publicly  coodMSsrf 
for  his  conduct  by  the  yeomaaiy  nd 
other  Orangemen  of  various  parii  af  lie 
country.     Was  it  not  matter  oif  leseral 
notoriety,  that  the  public  peace  M-becBy 
in  various  instances,  broken  hf  thsK-wba 
were  armed  for  the  express  fupose  of 
preserving  it?     If  they  wished  to  &■* 
countenance    such   practices*    die  waii 
effectual   course  would   be  to  icdst  da 
proposed  grant.  With  this  view,  he  sbooM 
propose,  as  an  amendment,**  That  these  A 
granted  should  not  exreed  0,60SUL  2f.  Id. 
being  sufficient  to  support  the  CMpe  he 
six  months.*' 

Sir  John  Brydges  said,  be  did  not 
know  the  source  whence  the  fcon.  mem^ 
ber   had    derived    his  infiiisisl'wni    bat 
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he  would  take  the  liberty  of  telliugbiniy 
that  it  was  incorrect.  During  the  whole 
of  the  late  rebellion  he  had  hud  the 
honour  to  serve  in  Ireland,  and  to  have 
•everal  yeomanry  corps  under  his  com- 
iband,  and  he  was  bound  to  declalre,  that 
no  men  could  perform  their  duty  with 
more  zeal  and  energy  than  those  corps 
had  done*  The  hon.  member  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the  only 
qnalification  necessary  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  a  yeomanry  corps  was  to  be  an 
Orangeman.  He  (sir  J.  B.)  knew  of  no 
other  qualification  than  loyalty  .and  good 
conduct.  He  supported  the  hon.  member 
proposed  his  amendment  upon  economi- 
cal grounds.  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
hon.  member  would  .find  himself  mis- 
taken. There  was  no  species  of  military 
ibrce  so  constitutional,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  economical,  as  the  yeomanry 
corps. 

.  Sir  George  Hiii  said,  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  he  should  Jiavehad 
to  express  obligation  on  any  subject  to 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  yet  he  now 
offered  him  Us  thanks  for  having  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  acri- 
monious, malignant,  and  unfounded 
aspersions  which  he  had  cast  upon  the 
▼eomanr^  corps  of  Ireland,  and  particu- 
larly against  tlie  Londonderry  yeomanry, 
which  the  hon.  member  had  ventured  to 
assert  were  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
disturbance.  Now,  he  desired  he  would 
cCate  from  what  source  he  bad  presumed 
to  make  such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Bennei  intimated  that  Mr.  Hume 
had  not  used  the  expression. 

Sir  G.  HUi  resumed.  He  maintained, 
that  when  any  hon.  member  aspersed  a 
body  of  men  who  bad  performed  such 
aignal  services  to  their  country,  it  was  his 
doty  to  give  up  the  source  of  his  offensive 
■tetemeots:  He  suspected  he  knew  the 
•on  roe  from  whence  they  came.  He 
otterly  denied  that  such  a  qualification 
was  required  for  becominr  a  member  of 
m  yeomanry  corps  as  that  he  should  have 
previously  entered  into  the  Orange  as- 
•oetatioQ.  The  oath  of  allegiance  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  England,  wastheonlv  measure 
of  qualification  required  ;  and  if  such 
corps  were  considered  essential  to  the 
peace  of  this  country,  how  much  more 
necessary  must  they  be  to  the  preser^ 
▼ation  of  the'  peace  of  Ireland.  It  had 
been  stated,  atid  truly  stated,  on  an  im- 
portant occasion  in  November  last,  that 
'to  three  provincos  out  of  four  in  Iretand, 


a  treasonable  association  and  conspiracy 
existed,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution,  of  upsetting  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  extirpating  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland^^in  association  which 
he  coold  prove  had  existed  since  the  year 
1811.  On  what  authority  had  U»t  state- 
ment been  made  ?  On  no  less  than  that 
of  the  attorney-general,  d  urine  the  recent 
trials  of  the  Ribbonmen  in  Dublin  ;  where 
it  likewise  was  stated  by  him,  that  these 
conspirators  deprecated  tliese  prema- 
ture bursts  of  rebellion  in  the*  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  that  they 
had  not  waited  for  a  favourable  occasion, 
when  one  common  and  successful 
effort  might  have  been  made.  Such 
were  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
loyal  people  of  Ireland,  for  whose  pro* 
tection  the  body  of  men  who  were  now 
so  grossly  calumniated  bad  been  raised, 
yet  whom  it  was  proposed  at  once  to 
annihilate.  The  hon.  member  having  so 
pointedly  alluded  to  the  Londonderry 
corps,  the  House  would  permit  him 
briefly  to  state  what  had  been  the  conduct 
of  that  corps.  Having  offered  their  ser- 
vices generally  to  government,  for  any 
part  of  Ireland,  an  additional  military 
force  being  required  in  the  south,  300 
of  this  corps  were  placed  on  permanent 
duty  in  Derry,  from  the  24th  Oct.  1821, 
until  the  24th  June,  1822,  thereby  libe- 
rating a  regiment  of  the  line  to  quell  the 
disturbances  in  the  south.  The  7tb 
December,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry,  in  1688, 
occurrwl  during  the  permanent  duty  of 
this  corps— a  day  which  had  hitherto  beeo 
celebrated  annually  since  that  gloriovs 
event,  with  cheerfnlness  and  harmony; 
yet,  in  Dec  1821,  during  the  permanent 
duty  of  this  corps,  the  usual  ceremony 
was  altogether  abstained  from  by  them, 
in  deference  to  the  modern  offence  taken 
at  such  exhibitions;  and  up  to  the  close 
of  their  permanent  duty  in  June  last,  not 
a  complaint  of  any  description  was 
brought  against  them.  But  this  attem|it 
of  the  hon.  member  to  asperse  this  corps, 
was  not  the  first  that  had  been  made.  On 
the  22nd  Sept.  1821,  his  hon.  friend,  the 
under  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Londonderiy,  and 
himself,  arrived  at  his  residence  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  that  city.  Within  an 
hour  after  their  arrival,  a  body  of  about 
300  citizens  came  from  the  town  to  wel- 
come their  return  amongst  them.  His 
hon.    friend  and   himsdf  received  this 
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time  not  by  the  Cutliolict,  but  by  the  Dis- 
senting  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  that 
from  Dublin  to  Bantry-buy,  there  wut 
not  then  a  single  Catholic  an  united  Irish- 
man. At  that  period  the  Catholic  peasan- 
try hod  shown  the  ^^atest  alacrity  in 
drawing  the  artillery  for  the  king's  forces. 
He  could  say,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  the  Catholics  were  anxious  to  enrol 
tliemselves  in  the  yeomanry  corps  ;  but 
he  was  sorry  to  add,  that  the  Protestants 
alroont  invariably  refused  them  admittance. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  form  a  corps  of 
their  own  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  government.  They  then 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  any  corps 
that  would  receive  them.  He  was  happy 
to  state,  as  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
profession,  that  they  were  at  last  admitted 
into  the  lawyers*  corps,  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  House,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  then 
ossocifited  were  Catholics.  The  Orange- 
men of  that  day  were  undoubtedly  loyul 
men  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him,  that  whilst 
thev  were  busy  in  putting  down  rebellion 
with  one  hand,  they  were  no  less  busy  in 
exciting  it  with  the  other.  He  had,  there- 
fore,upon  some  individuals  appearing  with 
Orange  symbols  in  his  corps,  employed 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  with  success, 
to  prevent  their  appearing  a  second  time 
in  the  same  costume.  He  entertained 
hopes,  that,  if  the  measures  for  which  the 
Irish  government  had  called,  weregranted, 
the  evil  complained  of  would  be  extermi- 
nated. He  knew  of  no  measure  that 
would  be  more  effectual  in  putting  it 
down  than  the  Orange  associations  being 
deserted  by  those  who  were  now  at  the 
head  of  them.  He  would  concur  in  every 
thing  that  might  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
honourable  feelings  by  which  the  members 
of  those  societies  were  actuated.  But 
he  preferred  the  policy  of  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  quitting  those  societies 
of  their  own  accord,  to  the  policy  of  put- 
ting down  the  societies  themselves  by 
measures  of  force  and  harshness. 

Mr.  Goulbum  insisted,  that  the  services 
of  the  Irish  yeomanry  corps  had  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefits.  Was 
it  right,  then,  to  disband  them  in  the  sum- 
mary manner  that  was  now  proposed  ? 

General  Hart  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  corps,  and 
denied  that  the  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  them. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  contended,  that  the 
araeadment  did  not  go  the  length  of  dis- 
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banding  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Ireland, 
but  merely  went  to  limit  tlie  tupply  for 
them  to  six  months.  Hit  hon.  friend  bad 
done  so,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  eflect 
of  the  bills  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  had  given  noti<:e.  Had  it 
been  his  intention  to  disband  theie  coipi 
entirely,  his  hoo.  friend  would  have  mated 
a  negative  on  the  resolation  before  tke 
House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  objected  to  tte 
amendment,  both  on  the  ground  ofeoi- 
ciliation  and  of  economy,  and  legiettad 
that  it  had  been  brought  forward*  TW 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  groaalj  imposei 
upon.  The  person  who  liad  informal  tbe 
hon.  gentleman,  could  only  have  bad  mis- 
chief in  view.  If  the  oiotion  were  not 
withdrawn,  he  trusted  it  would  be  rejected 
by  a  signal  majority. 

Mr.  Bennet  supported  tbe  anwiMlaieol^ 
as  tending  to  promote  union  in  Ireland^ 
and  break  down  that  syitemoC  eiidutton 
which  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hume  then  withdrew  hit  anend- 
ment. 

Assessed  Taxes  Rbductioii  Bill] 
n  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  iatoi 
Committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Curvoen  complained  of  the  tax • 
houses  rated  under  5/.  as  a  moat  eaJH^ 
impolitic,  and  oppressive  tax  ;  and  ■out 
•<  That  it  be  an  Instruction  lotheCoaBi^ 
tee,  that  they  have  power  to  provkb  Ar 
taking  off  the  duty  on  windows  afibtoKi 
rated  at  5/.,  and  also  the  houa^taxctegeA 
on  the  same.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  £jrdifMr 
thought,  that  the  case  stated  by  the  hoi^ 
member  was  greatly  exaggmrted.  fc 
was  true,  that  all  houses  rated  at  S^ayev 
rent,  were  subject  to  the  tax;  bat,  ta  tbe 
first  place,  all  persons  who  received psriik 
relief  were  exempted ;  and»  in  theteosadp 
all  who  could  obtain  a  certi6eBfc^  d^^ 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  tiZi  So  ex- 
tensive were  the  exem  ptioaip  that  out  of 
1,100.000  houses  liable  to  the  tax,  be- 
twen  7  and  800,000  were  exemfted.  Tbe 
tax  could  not  fall  with  very  great  tewt- 
rity.  He  could  not  see  that  thetax  prm* 
ed  with  so  much  severity,  as  to  iiidace 
him  to  agree  to  the  initructioo. 

Mr.  Brigki  thoughc  it  very  advisdhk 
to  take  off  the  house  and  window  fas 
from  the  poorer  classee.  It  was  a  tax 
very  grievous  in  its  operation  on  those 
classes,  and  felt  most  in  the- close  and 
unhealthy  quarters  of  great  tawna.-  lit 
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tax  00  windows  being  repealed^  more 
windows  would  be  opened,  and  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  duties  on 
glass.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
mode  of  repealing  taxes  now  adopted. 
The  tax  on  carriage  took  effect  in  the 
very  la»t  stage  of  the  manufacture,  and 
was  only  paid  once.  There  were  many 
articles  which  were  taxed  in  every  stage 
of  their  progress  to  the  consumer,  after 
a  considerable  burden  laid  on  the  raw 
niaterial .  Leather,  a  f o ndamen tal  i nst ru - 
ment  of  manufacture,  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  objection.  Candles  were  an 
unfit  object  for  taxation,  and  but  for 
which,  would  be  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture  in  almost  every  poor  man's 
hoi^se.  Besides  this,  it  gave  emplovment 
to  the  worst  machinery  of  the  excise 
aystem. 

The  House  divided :  For  tlie  Instruction, 
d4;  Against  it,  87.  The  House  having 
gone  into  the  committee, 

Mr.  fVethereil  said,  he  had  a  represen- 
tation to  make  on  behalf  of  the  learned 
body  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. Some  of  the  members  of  the  col- 
Jeges  kept  horseii,  and,  whereas  one  groom 
was  frequently  enough  for  ten  horses,  by 
a  sort  of  financial  arithmetic,  this  soli- 
tary groom  was  multiplied  into  as  many 
grooms  as  there  were  horses.  It  would 
jbe  no  very  rational  method  of  computa- 
tion, to  say,  that  because  one  cook  or  one 
l>utler  could  serve  a  hundred  guests, 
therefore  each  guest  ought  to  pay  for  one 
jcook  and  one  butler.  This  tax  did  not, 
10  point  of  fact,  fall  upon  the  graduates, 
because  those  persons  kept  their  hordes 
without  thff  college.  It  was  not  so  much 
for  its  amount,  as  for  the  principle  which 
it  involved,  that  he  wished  to  see  it  re- 
jwaled. 

The  CkanceUar  qf  the  Eschetpter  did 
jaot  think  there  was  the  slightest  founda^ 
tioo  for  the  application.  His  bon.  and 
Jcarned  friend  had  made  some  facetious 
allusion  to  the  college  cook  and  butler. 
'Every  one  knew  that  there  were  such  offi- 
cers; but  he  had  never  yet  beard  of  acol- 
}^9^  groom.  If  there  were  ten  horses,  and 
.ooly  one  groom,  it  was  clear,  that  the 
Jiorscs  must  be  very  ill  groomed;  but 
-that  was  no  reason  why  each  of  the  per^ 
aons  who  employed  a  groom,  should  not 
pay  the  tax,  as  well  as  those  whose  horses 
were  more  efficiently  attended  to^ 

Mr.  Curwem.  hoped  the  chancellor  of 
ilhe  exchequer  would  consent  to  place 
JBoglish  cott8gei:a  te.  Hm  moe  footing  as 
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Scotch  cottagern;  that  was,  to  exempt 
those  who  had  three  children  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax. 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer  had  no 
objection  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  hon. 
member,  but  feared  the  measure  would 
not  be  productive  of  much  benefit. 

The  House  then  resumed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday y  March  11. 

NiTioNAL  Debt  Reductioh  Bill.] 
— On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
the  sinking  fund.     In  the  first  place,  he 
would  address  his  observations  to  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  had  been  justly  de- 
signated as  the  sham  sinking  fund.     He 
hoped  that  the  system  which  wus  abolibhed 
in  1819  would  never  be  renewed  ;  but  lie 
was  afmid,  that  the  indirect  favour  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  hud  shown 
it,  might  tend  to  its  revival.    He  would 
describe  the  operation  of  the  sham  sinking 
fund.     It  would  be  recollected  that,  in 
the  original  act  of  1786,  Mr.  Fox  had  in- 
troduced a  clause,  the  object  of  which  wa?, 
to  allow  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  to  apply  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  sinking  fund  money 
to  the  suDscription  for  any  loans.    This 
he  considered  a  most  wise  and  provident 
clause;    but,    unfortunately,    from    the 
year  1703  to  1819,  ministers   had  not 
acted   upon  that  clause,  but  instead  of 
that,  had  induced  the  House  to  believe, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  to  borrow  annually  millions,  And 
in  exchange  for  the  money  obtained  irom 
the  loan  contractors,  they  gave  an  article 
called  three  per  cents,  and  then  sent  com«- 
missioners  and  brokers  into  the  market, 
who  invested  that  identical  money  so  re- 
ceived in  the  purchase  of  3  per  cent  stock. 
Such  was  the  advantageous  plan  on  which 
ministers  bad  acted  1    He  had  addressed 
the  Bouse  in  1814  on  the  subject,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  change  his  plan,  and  in  1819, 
the  system  was  abolished.    If  this  sham 
system  were  innoxious,  he  would  not  quar- 
rel with  it ;  but  it  was  capable  of  demon- 
stration, that  it  had  cost  the  country,  dur- 
ing the  four  last  loans  of  the  late  war,  a  sum 
equal  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  268, 000/. 
On  one  loan  alone  it  had  coH  3,600,O0OiL 
of  3   per  ceutf.     Nothing  could  more 
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strongly  illastrate    this  mode  of   doing 
business  than  the  effect  of  its  abandon- 
ment in  1810.     On  the  4th  of  June  in 
that  year,  it  was  intimated,  that  a  loan  of 
24,000,000/.  would  be  wanted ;  but  when 
the  contractors  were,  to  their  sorrow,  in- 
formed by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
that  he  only  wanted  12,000,000/.,  and  that 
the  government  had  at  last  determined  to 
act  upon  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  the  price  of 
the  3  per  cents,  which  the  moment  before 
was  65,  rose  in  two  days  to  70  and  71 ,  and 
the  contract   for  the    12,000,000/.   loan 
was  effected  at  an  advaHtage  of  at  least 
3,000,000/,  to  the  public.  Had  the  minister 
acted  upon  Mr.  Fox's  clause  from  1793 
downwards,  the  country  would  have  saved 
50,0(H),000/.  of  money.     He  would  now 
say  a  few  words  of  the  real  sinking  fund, 
consisting  of  a  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure.    For  the  maintenance  of  this 
•inking  fund,   he  was  a  steady  advocate. 
It  had  been  said,  on  a  former  night,  as  an 
objection  to  the  existenceof  a  sinking  fund, 
that  a  rapacious  minister  might   at  any 
time  sweep  it  away.     He  was  not  convinced 
that  such  could  be  done ;  for  he  thought 
no  minister,  however  rapacious,  could  do 
BO  without  the  sanction  of  parliament  and 
of  the  country.   But  suppose  it  was  taken, 
,  it  could  only  be  applied  to  some  purpose 
which  was  deemed  advantageous  to  the 
country.     And  was  not  that  in  itself  a 
•uflicient  reason  for  supporting  a  sinking 
fund  ?     In  1813,  he  had  supported  Mr. 
Yansittart's  plan,  which  was  the  greatest 
invasion  that  had  ever  been  made  upon 
the  sinking  fund.     The  country  was  then 
exhausted  by  taxation,  and  required  breath- 
ing  time ;  and,  by  the  plan  of  1813,  it 
received  it  for  three  or  four  years.    Was 
not  that  another  proof  of  the  value  of  a 
real  sinking  fund  ?    Many  plans  had  been 
devised  to  pay  off,  by  one  great  effort,  the 
national  debt,  and  the  crotchet  of  his  hoo. 
friend   (Mr.  Ricardo)  for  accomplishing 
that  great  object  by  a  general  contribution 
from  all  the  property  of  the  country,  was 
the  wildest  of  them  all.    How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  arran^  such  a  plan  with  equity 
and  impartiality  ?     How  was  the  contn- 
bution  from  each  species  of   property, 
lands,  houses,  goods,  &c.  to  be  arrangea  ? 
But,   that  was  not  the  whole  difficulty. 
After  the  amount  of  each  was  ascertained, 
how  would  it  be  practicable  to  get  each 
man's  share,  so  as  to  liquidate  in  the  mass 
the  trifling  sum  of  800  millions  ?  The  hon. 
member  then  bore  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  his  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Hume's)  finance 
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resolutions,  which,  he  said,  contained 
more  valuable  information  than  any  other 
paper  he  had  seen  upon  the  same  object; 
although  he  differed  from  some  of  hia  boo. 
friend's  inferences.  His  hon.  friend  bad 
stated,  truly,  that  the  debt  at  the  present 
time  had  greatly  exceeded  its  amoont, 
when  the  sinking  fund  was  established  ia 
1703;  and  from  thence  he  inf erred,  thst 
the  sinking  fund  system  was  foundlcd  in 
fallacy  and  maintained  by  delasioD.  He 
denied  this  deduction  :  he  denied  that  the 
increase  of  the  debt  was  a  proof  that  the 
principle  of  the  sinking  fund  was  fonnded 
in  fallac}',  and  maintained  by  delosioa. 
He  trusted  it  would  go  on  inrrcsiiuft, 
until  the  purposes  of  the  bill  ahoald  be 
effected. 

Mr.  John  Smith  thought  it  would  be 
readily  admitted,  that,  in  the  cooneaf 
the  long  war  in  which  we  bad  been  en- 
gaged, great  difficulties  had  beta  some- 
times experienced  by   the  tovcmnient  in 
raising  money  upon  the  poUiciecnnlieB. 
Now,  whenever  loans  were  to  be  borrawcd, 
the  greater  the  facilities  of  borrowing,  Ae 
better  were  the  terms.     So  lar,  althovgb 
the  sinking  fund  might  have  lailcd  to  k 
effectual  in  the  discharge  of  debt*  it  woaU 
be  granted  that  it  had  been  very  efficiettt 
He  was  convinced,  that,   without  the  mp- 
vices  of  the  sinking  fund,    thia  tonntij 
could  not  have  gone  on  for   two  jtm 
longer  in  its  system  of  nuaing  flMia^* 
He  would  give  the  bill  bia  wanncrt  ap- 
probation. 

Sir  H.  Pamell,  while  he  admitletf  t^ 
accuracy  of  the  statements   of  tk  boa. 
member  for  Portarlington  (Mr.  Kcardo^, 
on  former  discussions  respecting  tbe  M 
sinking  fund,   could  not  agree  witk  Mm 
in  his  conclusion,  that  there  ought  notts 
be  any  new  sinking  fund.     The  objeiiifiai 
which  he  had  to  this  measure  might  be 
removed  by  placing  it  on  a  better  pna- 
ciple.    The  danger  of  a  new  ainldar  Aad 
being  misapplied  by  miniaten,«Seh8t  • 
one  nad  bc«n,    might   be  tibMei  by 
giving  it  effect  through  the  mdxam  of 
long  annuities,  determinabk  in  a  fixed 
number  of  Tears.    If  one  par  txsA  was 
given  to  the  holders  of  perpetual  aDDinties 
for  transferring  their  annuitiaa  for  efcr 
into  annuities  Mr  years,  each  milUoo  af 
sinking  fund  per  annum  would  eitingaSih 
100  millions  of  debt.    If  the  3  per  cents 
were  at  80,  one  per  cent  applieo^  <^ 
way  would  pay  100/.  in  about  S  yeais* 
or  one  million  would  pay  oflFeae  bondrad 
millions.    The  rate  per  ocil  wifj^  ^ 
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more  or  less  than  1  per  cent  to  be  so  ap- 1 
plied,  and  the  term  of  years  longer  or 
shorter  than  45  jrears,  according  as  the 
demand  for  terminable  annuities  might 
exi«t    The  advantage  of  this  plan  would 
be,  that  when  once  the  sum  forming  the 
sinking  fund  was  invested  in  a  long  an- 
nuity,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
ministers,  and  there  would  be  a  certainty 
of  the  extinction  of  debt  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  appro- 
priated towards  its  extinction.    In  respect 
to  the  general  policy  of  having  a  sinking 
fund,  ttiat  had  been  properly  made  to  de- 
pend,   by  the  right   bon.   member  for 
Knarcsborough    (Mr.    Tiemey)    on    the 
quer..ion,  whether  or  not  the  country  was 
in  a  situation  to  bear  that  amount  of  taxa- 
tion which  was  wanting  to  form  a  sinking 
fund  ;  in  his  (sir  H.  P.'s)  opinion,  it  was 
able  to  bear  it.     Every  one  allowed  the 
prosperous  condition  of  commerce  and 
nanaikctures ;  and  now  there  was  reason 
to   feel    tolerably    conAdent,    that    the 
agricultuiml  interest  would  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  distress.    If, 
therefore,  the  country  could  ever  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  debt,  this  was  a  good  time  to 
do  so.    But  when  he  said  so,  be  gave  that 
opinion  with  certain  Qualifications*    He 
thought  the  surplus  ot  income  over  ex- 
penditure which  was  required  of  5  mil- 
lions, should   be  obtained,  first,  by  re- 
ducing the  expenditure ;  and  secondly,  by 
a  revision  of  all  the  taxes.    He  was  quite 
certain  that  the  expenditure  might  be 
greatly  reduced:   though  ministers  had 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  waj  of  retrench- 
tnent  in  the  last  two  years,  if  every  public 
establishment  was  examined  into  with  an 
honest  and  sincere  determination  to  save 
every   item  of  unnecessary  expense,    it 
would  be  found,  that  a  great  deal  might 
tie  done  by  consolidating   departments, 
simplifying    the    modes    of  conducting 
business,  increasing  the  hours  of  attend- 
ance, and  reducing  salaries  and  dlow- 
iances.    In  respect  to  the  taxes,  thev  bad, 
for  the  most  part,  been  imposed  rorthe 
exiffency  of  ttie  moment,  in  baste ;  and 
if  tney  were  revised  on  proper  principles 
«>f  finance,  all  the  revenue  that  was  want- 
ing might  be  obtained  with  much  less 
injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
than    was   the    result   of  the    existing 
system.    Some  of  the  present  taxes  did 
great  iniury  by  falling  directly  on  capital, 
others  by  diminthing  profits,   ana  ob* 
ilnictiDg  the  accatnulatiKm  of  capital ;  but 
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perhaps  those  which  were  most  injurious, 
were  the  taxes  for  giving  protection  to 
partial  interests,  by  which  immense  sums 
were  dmwn  from  the  public  by  high 
prices,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
exche<}uer.  The  hon.  member  conclnded 
by  saying,  that  he  hoped  the  measure  of 
providing  for  the  half  pay  and  pensions 
of  the  armjr  and  navy,  oy  raising  monej 
by  annuitissy  would  be  abandoned ;  for 
no  greater  inconsistency  could  exist  than 
at  one  and  the  same  time  establishing  a 
sinking  fund  to  relieve  posterity;  and 
creating  new  debt  on  the  principle,  that 
posterity  ought  not  to  be  relieved, 

Mr.  Hicardo  highly  approved  of  his 
hon.  friend's  plan,  which,  by  taking  the 
sinking  fund  but  of  the  hands  of  minis* 
ters,  would  do  away  his  great  objection 
to  it ;  namely,  its  liability  to  be  perverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  origin* 
ally  intended.     His  hon.  friend's  proposi- 
tion of  converting  what  were  at  present 
permanent  into   determinable  annuities, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  deserving  the  seri* 
ous  attention  of  the  House ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  did  not  think  his  boo.  friend 
did  justice  to  his  own  plan,  in  stating, 
that  it  wonld  liquidate  the  existing  debt 
in  45  Tears ;  for  the  calculation  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  was  made  when  the  3  per 
cents  were  only  at  80.    The  House  might 
easily  conceive   how  beneficially  public 
credit  wonld  be  affected,  if  a  real  sinking 
fund  were  thus  continually  operating  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  debt.    From  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan,  ministers,  in  the 
event  of  any  occurrence  requiring  an  in* 
creased  expenditurie,  would  not,  as  here* 
tofbre,  be  enabled  to  despoil  a  fund, 
which  ought  to  be  sacredly  appropriated 
to  another  purpose ;  but  must  come  down 
to  parliament,  and  otherwise  provide  for 
the  public  exigencies.    While  he  was  on 
his  legs,  be  would  say  a  few  words  on 
what  an  hon.  friend  had  been  pleased  to 
call  his  *<  crotchet'*  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  bv  a  general  contribution  of 
capital.  His  (Mr.  K.'sl  proposition  would 
merely  carry  farther  toe  principle  of  Aa 
income  tax.    His  hon«  friend  was  quite 
decdved,  if  he  supposed  that  he  ever  coo* 
templated  the  possibility  of  effecting  the 
object  he  had  described  at  once.    On  the 
contrary»  the  operation  might  be  extended 
by  numerous  instalments  over  a  period  of 
two,  three,  nx*  or  twelve  months.    And 
when  the  immense  benefits  which  wonld 
result  from  its  adoption  were  considered, 
he  could  not  tUnk  it  so  Utopian  a  scheme 
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u  his  hon.  friend  •eemed  to  imagine  it 

to  be. 

Mr.  Monek  thoa^ht  the  best  way  would 
be,  to  abolish  the  sinking  fund,  and  apply 
the  Kurplus  revenue  to  the  remission  of 
taxes. 
,  Mr. «/.  Martin  said,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  ministers  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  any  sinking  fund  which  might  be 
established,  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  they  had  had  ample 
experience  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  House  assented  to  any  proposal  of 
roiiiisters  to  interfere  with  the  sinking 
fund.  They  had  already  voted  away 
324,000,000/.  of  the  sinking  fund.  He 
protested  altogether  aguinbt  the  establi»h« 
meot  of  a  sinking  fund,  unless  an  entire 
alteration  took  place  in  the  »ystem  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  managed. 
.  The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  that,  in- 
stead of  fixing  the  sinking  fund  at  five 
millions,  it  should  consist  of  any  surpluai 
of  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  not  ex- 
ceeding fi%'e  millions.  U|>on  this,  the 
committee  divided :  Ayes,  7 ;  Noes, 
55.  The  other  clauses  of  the  bill  were 
agreed  to.  _^_^ 
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Agricultural  Distress.]  Mr.  Cur- 
teis,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  Had- 
Jeigh,  respecting  the  Agricultural  Dis- 
tresst  expressed  a  wish,  that  an  hon. 
baronet  who  had  given  notice  of  a  motion 
§0T  the  20th  instant,  on  the  subject,  would 
postpone  it,  as  many  members  who  were 
favourable  to  the  motion  would  be  absent 
from  town. 

Sir  71  Lethbridge  said,  the  resolutions 
which  he  meant  to  move  were  of  such 
^reat  importance  to  the  empire  generally, 
that  he  should  be  sorry  if  a  single  day 
were  lost  in  bringing  before  the  House 
«nd  the  country  the  exact  state  of  the 
Janded  interest.  Having  received  the 
most  decided  assurance  from  ministers, 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  ori- 
^nate  any  measures,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  relief  of  so  large  a  class  of 
society,  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  ideas  of  duty,  consent  to  put  off  his 
motion,  even  for  one  day  beyond  the  time 
already  specified.  He  was  oetermiDed  to 
persevere. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill.]*— Severs! 
petitions  were  presented  for  the  repol 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  act. 

Mr.  S.  Worthy  said,  that  aa  the  ad  of 
last  year  had  produced  no  good  effecti  he 
was  entitled  to  ask,  whether  government 
had  any  intention  to  biing  in  nnoUitr 
measure  ? 

Sir  £•  KnatckBull  said,  thnt  complaiats 
against  the  existing  law  were  heard  ia 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Soliciior-GeneroM  said,  he  coakl 
not  think  of  abandoning  the  principle  ef 
the  measure;  but  he  would  liaten  witk 
attention  to  any  suggestion  that  might  be 
thrown  out.  There  waa  one  point  ia 
which  it  was,  perhu|>s,  poaaible  to  make 
an  improvement :  he  alluded  to  the  case 
of  persons  who  caused  themaelvet  to  be 
collusively  arrested,  in  order  to  Cake  the 
benefit  of  the  act.  Perhapa  it  would  he 
proper  to  introduce  a  clauae  inlo  the  bill, 
to  prevent  such  persons  from  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  act.  He  did  Mtv  however, 
think  that  any  great  good  oonld  reraU 
from  such  an  alteration.  The  individual 
who  contrived  to  gtft  deeply  in  debt*  if 
not  arrested  by  a  friend,  was  certain  sf 
being  arrested  by  a  real  creditor.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  because  franda  wen 
committed  under  this  act,  that  thoK 
whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  ons* 
sures  of  that  nature,  had  neglected  tkir 
duty. 

Mr.  Bright  was  very  sorrj  to  hear  tbit 
the  learned  gentleman  dea paired  of  makiiy 
any  great  improvement  in  the 
What  he  and  others  complained  if' 
that  no  return  of  assets  had  yet 
It  appeared  that  the  expenses  of  theesaii 
swallowed  up  all  the  debtor*a  pffOMrtj* 
If  the  act  could  not  be  amended^  it  aas 
better  that  there  should  be  no  pennancnt 
law  on  the  subject ;  for,  aa  it  now  iioodi 
the  fraudulent  had  a  manifest  advant^i 
over  the  honest  debtor. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  he  should  bs 
extremely  sorry  to  abandon  the  princi^ 
on  which  the  law  stood ;  but  thefe  woe 
many  provisions,  by  the  intiodncdon  sf 
which  the  situation  of  the  creditor  might 
be  greatly  ameliorated.  The  fiandulcflt 
debtor  had,  at  present,  too  nuuiy  ftdlitief 
for  the  disposal  of  his  property, 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  complained,  tha^ 
with  respect  to  all  questions  which  eSeeU 
ed  the  morals,  the  honour^  and  tk  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  ministcfs  ifsiyd 
perfectly  inactive.  When  an  afleiatioii 
was  called  for  in  the  Inaolvcit  Ddbtm^ 
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nct»  or  when  the  subject  of  the  game  laws, 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  civilited  tociety, 
was  to  be  conniaeredy  ministen  took  no 
part  ID  the  discussioDy  but  left  it  to  others 
to  devise  measures  ou  subjects  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  well-being  and  hap- 
pi  ness  of  the  people.  The  1  nsol rent  Deb- 
tors* act)  as  it  now  stood,  was  nothing 
short  of  a  legalized  system  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  gene- 
ral charges  which  the  hon.  member  had 
made  against  government  he  would  meet 
with  as  general  a  denial.  If  the  hon. 
member  mqnired  how  ministers  were  oc- 
cupied from  morning  till  night,  he  would 
not  have  hazarded  nis  charge  of  apathy 
and  supineness.  The  attorney-general 
had  last  session  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  act; 
and  surely  that  learned  gentleman  should 
not  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  a  principle 
of  which  he  approved,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  any  view  which  the  hon.  member 
roiffht  entertain.  The  solicitor-general 
had  just  stated,  that  he  would  listen  to 
any  suggestion  that  might  be  thrown  out. 
Was  it  possible  for  any  man  to  go  farther? 
As  to  the  game  laws,  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
an  inquiry  into  those  laws  should  take 
place.  And-  what  answer  had  he  re- 
ceived ?  that  to  such  an  inquiry  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  not  only  not  object,  but 
would  lend  his  best  assistance. 

Gamb  Laws.] — Lord  Cranborne  rose 
to  bring  forwarcl  his  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  game  laws.  As  the 
object  of  it  was  solely  to  acquire  informa- 
tion respecting  the  operation  of  those  laws, 
he  trusted  it  would  encounter  no  opposi- 
tion. His  own  opinion  of  their  tendency 
to  deteriorate  the  morals  and  deprave  the 
habits  of  the  lower  classes,  bad  been  un- 
happily strengthened  by  the  number  of 
committals  for  violations  of  their  pro- 
visions during  the  past  year.  They  had 
amounted  to  1,467,  of  which  372  had 
taken  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  year. 
He  would  move, «« That  a  Select  Commit- 
tee be  apfxnnted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  and  report 
their  Observations  thereupon  to  the 
House." 

Sir  J.  SeMfki  implored  the  House 
to  Uke  the  subject  into  their  most  serious 
eoDsideration;  HecoBJured  them  to  do 
ao,  not  upon  any  tiMsls^ye  opinion  of 
Ma  own,  but  upon  bia  actuai  knowledge. 


as' a  magistrate  of  long  experience,  of  the 
baneful  effect  of  the  game  laws.  Their 
operation  was  far  more  detrimental  than 
membera  were  generally  aware  of,  and 
had  seriously  altered  the  character  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  gaols  were  filled  with 
persons  charged  with  violation  those  laws  ; 
and  amongst  the  prisoners,  be  had  often 
occasion  to  observe  young  men,  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  committal,  were  utterly 
incapable  of  robbery-^ who  would  not 
steal  even  a  farmer's  goose  or  hts  turkey, 
but  were  nevertheless  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
violation  of  the  game  laws;  and  who, 
after  their  imprisonment,  were  turned 
upon  society,  capable  of  committing  any 
act  of  violence.  He  entreated  gentlemen, 
therefore,  to  consider  this  motion  not  as 
a  game  question,  but  as  one  which 
affected  the  moral  character  of  a  vast 
body  of  the  population. 

Sir  J.  SheiUy  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
demoralization  of  the  lower  agricultural 
classes  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
game  laws,  as  to  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed among  them,  and  the  difiiculty 
of  their  procuring  adequate  subsistence. ' 

Mr.  Curwen  thought,  that  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  odious  laws  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  offences  which  came  before 
the  judges  at  the  assizes  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. Perlmps  the  only  mode  of  al- 
together doing  away  with  poaching,  would 
be  to  suffer  game  to  come  legally  into 
the  market.  This,  he  thought,  might  be 
permitted,  without  too  mucn  encroachioff 
on  the  pleasures  ofgentlemen  who  resided 
in  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  gtoe 
laws  was  to  cast  an  odium  pn  every  gen* 
tleman  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
game  on  his  estate. 

Mr.  Gipps  was  anxious  to  have  a  return 
of  the  number  of  convictions  under  the 
game  laws  for  some  yean  past.  By  such 
a  return,  it  would  be  seen  whether  the 
amount  was  <ionnected  with  the  pressure 
of  agricultural  distress.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  latterly  these  convictions  had 
decreased. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  did  not  think  that 
the  committals  under  the  game  laws  had 
been  at  all  increased  by  the  distress  of 
agriculture.  He  agreed,  however,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  correct  accounts  of 
the  number  of  committals  in  each  year ; 
but  even  should  it  app^c  that  the  num- 
ber had  materially  diminished,  that  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  argument 
against  the  appointmeut  at  «  committee. 
He  by  no  means  pkdged  himself  to  the 
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support  of  any  particular  course  in  the 
Gommittee.  fie  wai  quite  aware  that 
the  question  was  fall  of  mixed  and  im- 
portant considerations.  That  there  should 
be  a  law  for  the  presenration  of  game 
he  willinely  admitted;  but  that  law 
ought  to  l>e  subservient  to  a  still  more 
important  object,  the  preservation  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  He  had  great  doubts 
iflegaliiing  the  sale  of  game  would  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
poachers ;  but  on  that,  as  well  as  on  all 
the  other  points  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  for  the  committee  to 
inquire  and  deliberate.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  found  advisable  to  consolidate  the 
game  laws,  with  a  view  to  rendering  them 
more  simple  and  intelligible* 

Mr.  iV.  Colbume  was  persuaded,  that 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
classes  were  materially  affected  by  the 
flune  laws.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
uiat  legalising  the  sale  of  game  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase,  rather  than 
to  diminish  the  evil. 

Colonel  fVood  was  glad  to  see  a  more 
liberal  feeling  pervade  the  House,  timn 
when  the  same  subject  was  last  before 
them.  He  thought  the  thanks  of  the 
country  were  due  to  his  noble  friend 
for  calling  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

National  Debt  Rbduction  Bill.] 
—-The  report  of  this  bill  was  brought  up. 
On  the  question,  that  the  Amendments  be 
read  a  second  tirtie, 

Mr.  Tiemeif  rose,  not  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  in  consequence  of  his  wish 
distinctly  to.  understand  what  it  was  that 
the  House  were  now  called  upon  to  pass. 
He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  present  bill.  It  professed 
to  be  framed  on  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  of  the  8ih  June,  1819,  that  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  by  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  dear  surplus  of  the  income 
of  the  country,  beyond  the  expenditure 
of  5,000,000/.  But,  let  the  House  con- 
sider what  might  be  the  result  of  the 
course  now  adopted.  By  that  course,  in 
tlie  event  of  any  accidental  failure  in  the 
revenue,  the  only  resource  would  be,  to 
impose  new  taxes  to  make  good  the  defi- 
*«icy.  No  resort  could  be  had  to  bor- 
J*wing.  There  could  be  no  creation  of 
^ny  unfunded  debt  for  the   purpose; 
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because  the  proposition  which  the 
lotion  contained  was,   that  the  inoome 
must    exceed    the   expenditure    to    the 
amount  of  5  millions.    There  could  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  such  waa  tfat 
unequivocal  meaning  of  the  propoaition ; 
for,  when  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  io 
1810,  there  being  then  only  m  sarplos  of 
income  over  revenue  of   two    million^ 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millioos 
were  immediately  imposed  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  carr}'ing  the  resolution  into  effect.    Ht 
could  not  see  the  possibility  of  getting  rid 
of  the  fact,  that  the  resolution  of  ISI9 
distinctly  declared,  that  the  sinking  .fond 
must  arise  from  the  surplus  of  the  rese* 
nue,    after  defraying  the  whole  of  the 
national  expenditure,  and  not  from  bop- 
rowing  or  from  any  other  aooree.     He 
was  sure  that  many  gentloncn  were  not 
aware  of  the  length  to  which  they  were 
going.    The  bill  under  considerBtMMi  did 
not  merely  provide,  if  the  surpliia  sboald 
extend  to  live  millions,  that  it  dmald  in 
that  case  be  applied  to  the  rednctioa  of 
the  national  debt ;  but  it  created  m  per- 
manent annual  charge  to  the  uoimt  of 
five  millions  on  the  conaolidated  .fund. 
There  were  two  questions  on  which  it  mm 
desirable  to  obtain  explicit  informitiaai 
The  first  was,  whether  the  present  sn^ 
plus  of  income  beyond  the  expenditnie 
was  five  millions,  or  only  three?    Tk 
second  was,   if  the  present  aarplns  wss 
actually  five  millions,  how  any  deficieDcy 
that  might  arise  from  an  acddcntnl  dimina- 
tion  of  the  revenue  should  be  mndegood  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  queatioob  he  rmlly 
was  at  a  loss  precisely  to  comntdiena 
whether  the  surplus  applicable  to  me  nuk- 
ing fund  was  five  millions,  or  only  three. 
mth  his  present  impressioniy  anxiona  as 
he  was  to  maintain  the  sinking  fund,  nod 
also,  if  possible,  to  take  off  tiirAer  taxes 
from  the  people,  when  the  bill  was  pMOfd, 
he  should  consider  his  hands  tied  np  with 
respect  to  the  latter  object.    He  was  very 
sorry  that  his  noble  friend  who  had  f^^en 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
leather  tax,  was  not  in  his  place.    It  was 
evident,  that  neither  that  nor  any  other 
remission  of  taxation  conld  take  place 
after  the  passing  of  this  bill,  without  es- 
posing  the  country  to  a  relapse  into  all 
the  evils  attendant  on  a  nominal  sinking 
fund.    The  way  in  which  he  undervtood 
the  chancellor  of  the  exdMsqow's  pfwi 
was,  that  the  sum  saved  by  ihe  estenaioa 
of  what  was  called  the  dead  weight,,  qmr 
a  long  course  of  years,  namdyi  two  ail* 
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liont,  wsB  to  be  added  to  three  millions 
ftiirplut  of  revenue  beyond  expenditure. 
How,  how  those  two  millions  could  be 
called  income,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
It  was  a  sum  borrowed  every  year.  For 
what  was  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween borrowing  money  on  the  ^rant  of  a 
perinanent  annuity,  and  borrowmg  money 
•n  the  grant  of  an  annuity  for  45  years  ? 
Those  two  millions  could  in  no  way  be 
•aid  to  assume  the  shape  of  income.  It 
was  extremely  important  that  this  matter 
ahould  be  thoroughly  understood ;  because, 
if  be  was  right  in  his  position,  the  moment 
.the  present  bill  was  passed,  the  Assessed 
Taxes  Repeal  bill  ought  to  be  stopped,  in 
<Mrder  that  the  surplus  income  should  be 
made  up  to  the  five  millions,  which  the 
•ttolntion  of  ihe  House  had  declared  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  The  main  ques- 
tion wag,  whether,  supposing  there  ivas 
ait  pi«seiit  a  real  surplus  of  five  millions, 
and  supposing  that  any  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  should  diminish  it,  parliament 
Was  or  was  not  bound  to  extend  the  re- 
▼enne  by  fresh  taxes,  in  pursuance  of  the 
vesolntion  of  June,  1819, 

The  Chmcelhr  of  the  Exckeouer  said, 
lie  ^duld  state,  as  distinctly  as  he  could, 
how  it  was  tiiat  he  considered  himself 
chtitkkl  to  assume,  that  there  was  an 
actual  surplus  of  five  millions,  applicable 
td  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  He  took  it, 
Hhat  after  the  repeal  of  the  2,200,000/.  of 
taxes,  the  income  derived  from  ^he  taxes 
night  be  estimated  at  60,000,000/.  ex- 
dvsire  of  the  sum  derived  from  the 
mnrsngement  respecting  the  half  pay,  &c. 
The  annual  expenditure  (still  supposing 
no  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  last 
year  respecting  the  half  pay),  including 
tiie  charges  arising  from  the  funded  debt, 
the  civil  list,  the  army,  and  navy,  &c. 
was  47,000,000/.  In  that  view  of  the 
lioUect,  there  was  only  a  surplus  of 
3^00,000/.  But  he  thought  he  was  en- 
titled to  assume  that,  supposing  the  plan 
liMpecting  the  half  pay  and  pensions 
Aonld  succeed ;  supposing  the  annuities 
•hould  all  be  sold  (which  was  a  likely 
ansppositioii),  that  surplus  would  be  in- 
cteised  to  5,000,000/.  He  apprehended 
Bobody  would  deny,  that  if  it  trere  prac- 
ticabte  to  enter  inta  an  tgreement  with 
tte  actual  indtviddlls  hbMing  the  half 
jMy  and  pensions,  thit  instead  of  their 
fwesent  annuities  for  an  indefinite  period, 
tlie^  should  recoil  %806,000/.  for  45 
fmn,  the  case  fUSUld  stebd  thua-.-ifai 
the  4^,000,000/.  of  espenditbtli  wks  Mn- 
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prehended  4,800,000/.  beinj^  the  amount 
ofthe  half  pay  and  pensions.  If,  then, 
the  parties  holding  that  half  pay  and  those 
pensions  were  disposed  to  give  them  up, 
on  the  conditions  which  he  Itad  mentioned, 
it  was  clear  that  4,800,000/.  must  he 
deducted  from  tlie  47,000,000/.,  and  that 
2,800,000/.  must  be  added  to  it ;  thus  di- 
minishing the  expenditure  to  45,000,000/. 
Now,  if  that  sum  of  45,000,000/.  of 
expenditure  were  deducted  from  the 
50,000,000/.  which  would  be  the  income 
of  the  country,  after  the  proposed  repeal 
of  taxes  for  the  present  year,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
5,000,000/.  What  was  the  substantial 
difference  between  such  an  arrangement 
as  he  had  described,  and  the  arrangement 
by  which  other  parties  agreed  to  pay  the 
4,800,000/.  on  condition  of  receiving  for 
45  years  an  annual  sum  of  2,800,000/.  ? 
Now,  if  that  sum  of  2,800,000/.  were 
added  to  the  expenditure  of  47,000,000/., 
it  increased  it  to  49,800,000/.  But  then 
he  wa«  entitled  to  add  the  4,800,000/.  re- 
ceived from  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
income  of  50,000,000/.,  which  increased 
it  to  54,800,000/.  Let  40,800,000/.  be 
deducted  from  54,800,000/.,  and  there 
would  remain  a  surplus  of  5,000,000/. 
That  appeared  to  him  a  real  bond  fide 
surplus,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt.  It  was  that  surplus  which,  by 
the  bill,  it  was  proposed  so  to  apply.  Iii 
so  doing  there  was  no  increase  whatever 
made  of  the  unfunded  debt.  Nor 
war  there  any  mystery  — any  of  what 
Was  familiarly  called  hocus  pocus.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  next  wihhed  to  know 
how  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
proposed  to  act,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  the  income  of  the  country 
might  in  future  years  experience,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  government  could 
not  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  having 
a  sum  of  5,000,000/.  for  their  surplus, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  state,  that 
in  every  year,  when  some  fluctuations  of 
the  revenue  might  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  actual  income  somewhat 
below  such  an  amount  as  would  yield  si 
surplus  of  5,000,000/.,  they  would  put  on 
freih  taxes,  to  raise  that  surplus  up  to 
5,000,000/.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  think  this  was  a  very  probable 
anticipation  ;  and  in  the  next,  he  did  not 
imagine  that  it  would  be  possible  even  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  tHat  fund  uport 
such  minute  principles,  as  to  be  prepared 
for  every  poinble  cmifiHg^ey.  Re  did 
2N 
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not  see  why,  if  the  revenue  should  full  »o 
btiort,  they  should  not  make  tlie  surplus 
up  by  nitunii  of  exchequer  bills,  or  bome 
other  temporary  expedient.  He  could 
not  conceive  wiiy  they  itliould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  n  portion  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  reihiction  of  their  debt, 
merely  because  it  mif^ht  happen,  in  some 
future  year,  that  they  might  not  have  re- 
venue Huflicient  to  reserve  the  precise 
Hmoiint  of  8U<:h  a  portion.  On  mere 
Hnuncial  grounds  he  would  rather  have  a 
larger  surplus  fund,  than  what  he  consi- 
dered necessur}'  to  apply  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  A  larger  surplus 
he  ini;;ht  have  hnd  ;  but  S.CNHMHH)/.  and 
upwards  he  had  proposed  to  remit  in 
taxes.  He  was  not  at  all  unwillins^  to 
state,  that  the  principle  upon  which  he 
recommended  that  reniis>ion  was  this — 
that  he  thought  it  belter  to  give  the 
country  the  benefit  of  such  a  reduction  of 
.taxes,  than  to  retuin,  upon  mere  fmancial 
grounds,  a  surplus  beyond  ther>,<MK),(>0()/. 
in  question.  In  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
consequence  of  that  remission  would  by 
no  means  be  so  injurious  to  the  revenue 
as  might  be  supposed  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  very  reduction  itself  would 
benefit  the  revenue.  In  that  event,  with- 
out any  pressure  on  the  people,  there 
would  be  a  surplus  beyond  that  appro- 
priated by  the  present  bill  to  the  sinkinv 
fund,  with  which  parliament  would  have 
to  deal  at  its  own  discretion,  either  by  a 
further  remishiou  of  taxation,  or  by  a 
further  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  resolution  of 
June,  1819,  which  declared,  '<  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try bevond  the  exfienditure  of  not  less 
than  '5,000,000/.,"  wus  immediately 
followed  by  another  resolution,  "that 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that 
mo^t  important  object,  it  was  expedient 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try by  tlie  impoMlion  of  taxes,  to  the 
amount  of  d,Oi)0,OOU/.  per  annum.  It 
was  not  ]>ropo^ed  lo  make  up  the 
5,000,000/.  by  incurring  debt,  which  was 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  ifor  what  other  character  could  be 
ipven  to  the  plan  of  selling  annuities  for 
45  years  ?  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  evidently  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  principle  of  tiie  preamble.  Instead 
of  a  clear  surplus  of  income  derived  from 
taxation,  which  was  the  intention  of  the 
resolution  of  1819,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
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man  made  up  his  surplus,  partly  froa 
taxation,  and  |)artly  by  incurring  debt; 
which,  according  to  the  resolution  of  1819, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do.  If  the 
principle  were  admitted,  of  Mving 
2.000,000/.  at  present  by  spreading  t 
debt  over  45  years,  why  not  extend  it  to 
80  years  }  In  that  case,  the  ri^^ht  boo. 
gentleman,  instead  of  remitting  2,000,0001 
of  taxes,  might  remit  the  whole  5,000,OOOlf. 
If  the  surplus  of  income  were  to  fall  skoit 
by  51)0,000/.,  the  right  hon.  gentleiaai 
must  increase  the  unfunded  debt.  Aod 
yet  the  right  hon.  gentlemmi  allowed, 
that  any  sinking  fund,  but  one  re#ultii^ 
from  a  clear  surplus  of  income  beyond 
expenditure,  was  a  mockery  and  deliisioiL 
He  would  move  by  way  of  ameodinent, 
before  the  words  **  live  railliooi,"  to  in- 
sert the  words  **  real  surplas  of  reveooe 
not  exceeding,**  and  after  the  irordo  "^re 
njillions,**  to  add,  **  such  real  surplns  to 
be  est i mated  by  the  Lords  of  dieTreaaury, 
and  to  be  increased  or  diininuVied  ai  tW 
real  surplus  shall  increase  or  diminiih  ia 
each  veur.*' 

Colonel  Z)arieithought  that  the  plan  wii 
peculiarly  ill-udvised  at  the  preoent  no- 
ment,  when  the  continent  was  about  tobe 
convulsed  by  a  war,  in  which,  he  belietci 
we  could  not  avoid  taking  a  part,  ft 
suggested,  that  a  considerable  redact!* 
of  the  amount  of  debt  might  be  eflcdei 
by  convening  the  3,  the  3^,  and  tbe  4 
percent  stocks  into  a  5  per  cent  stock,  aOt 
redeemable  for  a  certain  number  ofyoink 

Sir  /y.  Pameli  wished  to  haws  diuie 
inserted  in  the  bill,  to  enable  the  oom- 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pint 
annuities  for  years,  to  such  penoos  ■ 
might  propose  to  transfer  into  a  stock  of 
this  description,  3  per  cent  or  other  storb 
now  vested  in  annuities  for  ever.  He 
recommended  this  mode  of  apply W  * 
sinking  fund  as  pri-ferable  to  tbe  pMi 
provided  by  the  bill;  becaufert  vonld 
place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  i^ govern- 
ment, and  thus  secure  its  battg  applied 
to  the  intended  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
national  debt;  fur  if  the  mk'ing  fund 
were  thus  arranged,  it  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  annuity,  and  would  not  be  avail* 
able  for  any  other  object.  The  foilowiif 
was  the  way  in  which  it  would  operate  i> 
redeeming  debt.  Supposing  3  per  ceot 
stock  to  be  at  75/.  per  annum  oo  l€OL 
on  this  stock  (or  on  75/.  in  mooeyjt  f^ven 
to  the  holder  of  100/.  of  this  stuck  in 
addition  to  the  regular  intereitof  .3  per 
cent  for  8&I  years,  making  toplhcr  h 
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auDuity  of  4/.  per  annoiOy  for  this  period, 
would  be  precisely  that  teraiinable  an- 
nuity, which  would  be  equivalent  to  100/. 
3  per  cent  stock  of  perpetual  annuity. 
If  in  place  of  1/.  per  annum,  one  million 
per  annum  was  applied  on  100  millions 
of  stock  for  35^  years,  it  would  extinguish 
these  100  milliousw;  and  if  in  place  of  a 
term  of  35|  years  a  greater  number  of 
years  were  given,  the  quantity  of  debt 
redeemed  would  be  in  that  proportion 
greater.  The  principle  of  accumulation 
with  which  a  sinking  fund  applied  in  long 
annuities  would  operate,  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  was  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  sinking  fund  ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  his  plan  and  the  plan  now 
recommended  was,  that  the  fund  applica- 
ble to  redeem  debt  by  his  plan  was  col- 
lected to<<ether  in  each  year,  and  applied 
in  purcba>es  of  stock  by  the  commis- 
sioners ;  whereas,  by  this  plan,  it  would  be 
vested  at  once,  and  be  payable  to  the 
public  creditor,  just  as  the  dividends  were 
now  paid.  The  whole  object  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  had  been  frustrated,  by  con- 
verting the  sinking  fund  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  By  the  plan  of 
louf^  annuities,  as  now  recommended,  no 
distmct  fund  would  exist  that  ministers 
could  make  use  of.  These  two  plans 
were  the  only  ones  by  which  the  benetit 
of  accumulation  by  compound  interest 
could  be  made  available  in  extinguishing 
.the  national  debt;  and  as  we  now  had 
a  complete  proof  of  the  total  un6tness  of 
X>ne  of  them,  it  was  a  proper  time  to  make 
•m  trial  of  tlie  other.  But,  in  thus  stating 
what  would  be  the  result  of  applying  a 
inking  fund  in  annuities  for  years,  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  that 
result  which  would  be  tlie  result  from  a 
•trict  calculation  of  figures,  would  be  the 
practical  result  of  this  plan.  This  would 
.be  influenced  by  the  demand  in  the 
market  for  annuities  for  years ;  unless  the 
transfer  was  made  compulsory,  in  order 
.to  secure  a  certain  extinctioa  of  the  whole 
.debt.  By  the  proposed  plan  of  pro- 
ceediug,  this  further  advantage  would  be 
secured,  that  a  sinking  fund  of  smaller 
annual  amount  than  that  now  provided, 
would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  the  debt. 
For,  if  2,300,000/.  were  applied  in  long 
annuities  for  41  yeara;  1^00,000/.  for 
the  succeeding  15  years,  and  300,000/. 
for  the  following  30  ve«rs;  100  millions 
.«f  debt  would  be  redeemed  in  41  years ; 
.  200  millions  more  in  56  yean,  and  300 
ttillioos.moreio  05 yearly  makiog toge- 


ther 600  millions  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt.  This  calculation  was  founded  on 
the  following  data,  1st,  that  1  million  per 
annum,  would  increase  at  compound 
interest  to  100  millions  in  41  3*ears;  2nd, 
that  1  million  per  annum  would  increase 
to  200  millions  in  56  years;  3rd,  that 
300,000/.  per  annum,  would  increa&e  to 
300  millions  in  95  years,  supposing  the 
interest  of  money  to  be  4  per  cent  when 
the  annuities  were  created. 

Mr.  Maberly  could  not  see  how  the 
right  hoo.  gentleman  could  object  to  the 
amendment ;  for  it  was  clear,  that  if  they 
supported  a  sinking  fund  greater  than  the 
actual  surplus  of  revenue,  it  could  only 
be  done  by  increasing  the  unfunded 
debt. 

Sir  F,  Blake  considered  the  sinking 
fund,  as  tar  as  regarded  the  extinction 
of  the  national  debt,  a  mere  fallacy.  Its 
operation  might  be  compared  to  the 
taking  of  a  bucket  of  water  from  a  great 
reservoir  which  was  abundantly  supplied 
from  the  fountain-head.      The    country 

«r 

had  gone  on  paying  off,  as  it  was  called, 
the  national  debt  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  what  had  been  the  result  f  The  debt 
had  been  augmented  to  four  times  its 
original  amount.  The  new  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  come  down  to  the 
House  to  make  them  a  present  of  a  new 
sinking  fund  ;  but  the  new  sinking  fund 
was  grafted  on  the  parent  stock,  and 
possessed  all  the  faults  of  its  original. 
The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  boasted  of  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  his  scheme;  but, 
**  timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes."  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  had  a 
sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  he  had  only  3«000,000/.  certain ; 
the  remaining  2,000,000/.  depended  upon 
contingencies.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  married  man  who,  because  he  had 
got  three  children,  said  he  would  have 
two  more  at  all  events?  Would  it  not 
be  said  that  he  was  reckoning  his  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched?  So  it  was 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
he  was  reckoning  upon  his  money  before 
he  had  got  it. 

On  tl^  question,  <'  That  the  said  words 
be  inserted,*'  the  House  divided :  Ayes, 
38;  Noes,  82. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.       Blake,  sir  F. 
Althorp,  vise.  Boughey,  sir  J. 

Barratt,  S.  M«  Browne,  Dom. 

Bemal,  B«  ,   Burdett,  sir  F. 


'    Newport,  lir  J. 
Normaiiby,  Yifc 
Fdham,  J.  C. 
Price,  R. 
Poynlz,  W.  S. 
Ricanio,  D. 
Robinson,  t^  G. 
Rumbold,  sir  E. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Heniey,  right  hon.  6* 
Wharton,  J. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS* 

Hume,  J. 
Ellice,  E. 
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Cradock,  S. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Davies,  T. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
HalJimand,  W. 
Heathcote,  J.  G. 
Hiifflies,  W.  L. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Letlibridge,  fdr  T. 
Lcyccster,  R. 
Liishington,  S. 
Mabcrly,  John 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  P* 

Merchant  Vessels  Apprenticeship 
Bill.] — The  House  having;  resolved  itself 
into  a  Comoiittee  ou  the  act  of  tlie 
37th  Geo.  3,  c.  73,  for  regulating  the  num- 
lR*r  of  apprentice*  to  be  tukeu  on  board 
liritiU)  Merchant  Vessels, 

Mr.  HuMkisson  observed,  that  great 
incouveuiencies  had  arisen  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  from  the  existing  regula- 
tions respecting  apprentices.  In  some 
vessels,  particularly  those  in  the  West 
India  trade,  a  certain  number  of  appren- 
tices were  required  to  be  taken ;  wrhile 
in  the  vessels  in  other  trades  no  such  ob- 
li)i;ation  existed.  Now,  this  might  be  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  according 
to  circumstance,  in  peace,  it  would  be 
n  disadvantage  to  be  obliged  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  apprentices,  when  for 
nearly  the  same  expense  the  same  num- 
ber of  able  seamen  might  be  had.  In 
war,  it  would  be  an  advantage,  when  able 
seamen  were  difficult  to  be  got«  One 
object  of  his  bill  would  be  to  make 
the  advantages  equal  in  all  merchant 
abips ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  eiFect  by  a 
clauKc,  that  every  merchant  vessel  in  every 
trade  should  have  an  equal  number  of  ap- 
prentices in  proportion  to  her  tonni^e. 
He  also  proposed  to  give  to  apprentices 
greater  protection  against  impressment. 
At  present  those  of  17  years  of  age  were 
liable  to  be  impressed  after  three  years 
service.  He  proposed  that  apprentices 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  impressed 
under  the  age  of  21.  Another  subject 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
House  was,  the  desertion  of  apprentices 
from  merchant  ships.  It  was  a  common 
practice  to  give  to  seamen  on  outward 
bound  voya;^es,  two  or  three  months 
wages'  in  advunce,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  engaged  to  the  ship  out 
and  home.    In  cases  of  desertion  at  fo- 
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reign  ports  (which  were  not  unfreqi 
in  consequence  of  the  temptation  ImU 
out  of  higher  wages),  the  seaman  forfotid 
whatever  wages  were  due  to  him;  bat 
this  was  very  trifling,  as  the  wsgcs  ad- 
vanced were  rarely  covered  by  the  vayagt 
out.  To  remedy  the  evil,  he  propoacdta 
give  the  owners  of  the  ship  from  which 
the  man  deserted,  a  power  over  the  wagsi 
accruing  to  him  from  his  aerviccs  in  aay 
other  by  which  he  might  return*  TW 
right  hon.  gentleman  moved  for  leave  Is 
bring  in  a  bill  **  for  reguluting  the  Naa* 
her  of  Apprentices  to  be  taken  on  basri 
British  MiTchant  Vessels,  and  for  pi** 
venting  the  Desertiou  of  Seamen  tbcn- 
from." 

Mr.  Bemal  was  glad  to  see  the  anbjcct 
taken  up  by  the  tight  hon.  gcnticnn& 
He  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  wAioleffnte 
of  our  laws  regarding  mtrdiant  feamcDp 
and  of  forming  out  of  them  eae  cAcar  and 
consistent  code.  By  so  dainc,  he  vonU 
confer  an  essential  benefit  on  tne  ahippiof 
interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  that  the  protecUM 
which  this  bill  would  give  to  appieansa 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  21,  waiH 
create  for  the  country  a  nnrseiy  ^  aeli* 
and  able  seamen  at  tne  least  peaahkc^ 
pense. 

Mr,  Hume  hoped  the  right  boo.  gciti^ 
man  would  not  hurry  the  bill  threagii  A^ 
House,  on  account  of  ita  vaat  im; 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the 
had  the  support  of  the  ahipping  i 

Mr.  Ricardo  wished  to  knov 
the  sailors  were  friendly  to  the 
He  had  no  doubt  that  their  i 
were  so ;  because  they  would  be 
to  lower  the  rate  of  wi^ea  by  ii 
the  number  of  apprentices^  Be  tknafk 
the  navy  would  not  receive  dwt  beaeit 
from  it,  which  seemed  to  be  aatidpsis^ 
Our  sailors  would  seek  emplsfW^  ^ 
the  merchant  service  of  otheresaatMl^ 
the  rate  of  wages  was  undd^  Imnni  in 
their  own.  Should  that  be  tha  cai^ 
where  would  gentlemen  find  Ailnnnay 
for  the  navy,  of  which  they  nasr  tdVafti* 
largely  ? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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tiop,  thai  Mr,  Speaker  do  non  leave  the 


Coiooel  Daoies  taid,  that  in  riiiog  to 
mofe  an  inttroction  to  the  committee  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  bill  to  prefent,  in 
foturcs  the  dismUtal  of  officera  of  the 
army  without  trial  by  a  court-martial,  or 
'tiie  locreaung  the  sererity  of  any  punish- 
mcQt  aw^rdra  by  the  sentence  of  such 
court ;  he  might,  perhaps,  in  consideration 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  be  par« 
doned,  were  he  to  intreat  the  indulgence 
of  the  House.  But  as  he  had  voluntarily 
aindertaken  the  task,  as  neither  official 
duties  nor  imperative  cirpumstancea  had 
forced  it  upon  him,  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  no  claim  to  any  thing  beyond  a  patient 
aud  a  candid  hearing.  He  should  have, 
at  the  outset,  to  combat  strongly  formed 
opinions,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  be  considered  his  political  opponents, 
bat  were  among  that  number  on  whose 
aupport,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  he  might 
'confidently  rely.  In  opposition  to  any 
fugoments  he  could  use,  would  be  niged 
long  established  custom,  an  uninterrupted 

trescriptioQ  of  a  century  and  a  half;  and 
e  should  be  held  ap  to  reprobation  as  a 
daring  innovator,  whose  councils,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  make  a  breach  in  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  tend  to 
anbvert  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
•^    Notwithstanding  these   difficulties,  so 
impressed  was  he  with  the  expediency  of 
cfiecting  a  change  in  one  part  of  the  mili- 
tary code,  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those 
srbo  were  moat  strongly  prejudiced  against 
4iim.    Hecoold  assure  tfaiose  who  trem- 
bled for  the  privilcf^es  of  the  crown,  that 
Jhe  bad  no  wish  to  mvade  any  prerogative 
avhich  conduced  to  the  comfort  or  splen- 
elor  of  the  monareh,  nor  was  he  one  of 
those  who  would  wish  to  shear  royalty  of 
thoae  beams  which  ought  to  eociFcle  the 
king  of  such  a  country  as  this.    But  if 
be  could  demonatrate,  that  the  preroga- 
jlive  of  dismissing  officers  of  the  amy 
without  trial  by  a  court-martial,  tended 
'In  no  way  to  promote  the  splendor  or 
aecnnty  of  the  throne;    that  it  was  a 
4]oestioQ  in  which  the  sovereign  had  no 
personal  interest  whatever,  while  it  had, 
jn  a  thousand  instances,  been  made  the 
instrument  of  caprice  and  malice  on  the 
part  of  inferiors;  if  he  could  show,  that  it 
was  ill^ml,  that  the  audiority  on  which  it 
-was  said  to  rest  'did  not  justify  its  eier- 
^se;   and  further,  that  without,  in  any 
-way,  condocing  to  Hm  disiripliae  of  lire 


army,  it  was  dangerous  to  the  constitn- 
tioo,  then  he  troated  that  he  should  hav0 
made  out  a  case  which  woulc)  entitle  him 
to  the  support  of  the  House. 

He  confessed,  that,  till  lately, he  partook 
of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  crewa 
legally  posaessad,  and  ought  to  enjoy,  • 
discretionary  power  over  the  commissions 
of  officers  of  the  army.    It  was  not  until, 
by  an  extraoadinary  stretch  of  that  power^ 
a  gallant  fripnd,  of  whom  it  was  unneces* 
sary  for  him  to  aay  what  he  felt,  as  hia 
services  were  known  and  appreciated  by 
every  man  in  the  country,  and   whose 
military  achievements,  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  Europe,  would  go  down  with 
that  history  to  the  latest  posterity;  it  waa 
not  until  he  was  immolated  a  victim  at 
its  shrine,  that  he  was  induced  to  examine 
its  nature  and  extent.     It  was  then  that 
he  discovered  that  the  authority  oq  which 
it  was  supposed   to  rest,  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  it,  and  that  almost  every 
writer  on  military  law  was  opposed  to  it. 
Even  those  who  might  be  supposed  most 
anxious  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  found  themselves  so  carried  away 
by  the  strong  current  of  all  those  opinions 
which  from  childhood  are  impressed  upon 
us,   that    before   we  had  advanced  ten 
pages  in  their  works,  they  were  found  lay* 
ing  down  principles  which,  if  adhered  to 
in  practice,  would  render  all  discussion 
on  the  subject  wholly  useless. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  a 
long  history  of  military  law :  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  dated  from  the  Revolution, 
and  waa  to  be  found  in  the  Mutiny  act 
annually    paa^    by    parliamoit     The 
acU  of  the  Idth  and  14th  of  Charles  2nd, 
which  were  aasertad  by  some  to  be  de- 
claratory of  the  powera  of  the  crown,  were 
virtually  repealed  by  the  first  Mutiny  act, 
*pasaed  in  tne  reign  of  William  3rd  :  be^ 
sides,  when  the  complexion  of  the  times, 
at  the  vcstoretion,  was  con»idered,  whenk 
araa  recolledted  that  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  set  aa  strongly  in  favour  of  royalty 
as  ever  it  had  agamst  it,  and  that  the 
proposition  for  imposing  die  oath  of  non- 
resistance  upon  the  whole  nation  was  ra* 
jected  in  parliament  by  a  majority  of  only 
three  voices,  no  just  rule  for  their  future 
guidance  was  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  at  that  period.     He,  there^ 
fore^  should  assume*  that  to  the  Mutiny 
act  tb^  w«re  to  look  aa  the  foundation 
an  which  rested  all  the  power  over  the 
army  exercifcd  by  the  sfvarein.    That 
iba  power  af  the  crown  waa  denved  from 
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the  Mutiny  act,  Rtid  not  from  any  anti- 
quateii  prerogative,  was  evident,  from  the 
fact,  that  if  parliament  nej^Iected  to  pass 
it,  the  army,  ami,  of  course,  all  power 
over  it,  would  cease  to  exist.  No  one  could 
have  perused  our  military  code, as  contain- 
ed in  that  act,  without  perceiving  throu^^h- 
out  the  same  anxious  repird  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  which  formed  the 
eMence  of  our  constitution ;  and  Although 
the  necessity  of  preserviu^ij^  distcipline 
rendered  essential  home  deviation  from 
the  strict  (>#ictice  of  the  law,  yet  that  the 
spirit  of  that  law  wu^  invariably  niuin- 
tained.  They  would  tind  in  that  statute 
a  Ion;;;  catalogue  of  crimes,  with  various 
degrees  of  puiiishnieut  annexed  to  them  ; 
liuch  as  mutiny,  cowardice,  dehertiou  to 
the  enemy,  and  a  umhitude  of  other 
oti'enceH  of  the  deepest  dye.  If  any  thing 
would  justify  a  sunim'iry  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  might  be  ima*iined,  that  such 
crimes  as  these,  f.om  their  very  na- 
tuie,  might  require  iiume<liate  punish- 
ment :  mutiny,  for  instance,  which,  if 
not  instantly  suppressed,  mi'^ht  spread 
through  a  whole  corps,  and  defy  autho- 
rity. In  dealing  with  such  monstrous 
oflences,  bome  discretionary  power  might 
have  been  vested  iu  the  sovereign.  Yet, 
«o  jealous  was  the  legislature  <if  arbitrary 
power,  that  abandoned  miscreants,  who 
had  violated  every  obligation,  human  and 
divine,  were  still  hheltered  under  the 
a*gis  of  tlie  law,  aud  could  not  be  pu- 
nished, except  upon  conviction  by  a  court- 
martial.  Tlie  only  persons  from  whom 
thcbe  rights  «ierc  withheld,  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army ;  they,  without  trial, 
without  the  means  of  defence,  without 
knowing  wlio  were  their  accusers,  or  what 
their  crime,  might  be  punished  in  a  man- 
ner which,  to  a  man  of  nice  feelings, 
must  be  worse  than  <teath,  which,  in  moi^t 
cases,  attaclies  a  stigma  to  the  character, 
and  in  many  was  attended  with  total 
ruin.  They  found  themselves,  after  a 
long  period   of  honourable  service,   de- 

S rived  of  the  commibsion  on  which  they 
ad  depended  for  subsistence,  and  which, 
in  many  cases,  had  been  purchased,  not 
merely  by  length  of  service,  but  by  an 
actual  pecuniary  payment.  The  power, 
so  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and 
justice,  which  exposed  to  such  cruel 
hardships  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, was  assumed  on  the  authority  of 
the  35th  section  of  the  Mutiny  act,  by 
which  his  majesty  was  empowered  **  to 
make  articles  of  war/'    Now,  he  would 
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affirm,  that  if  this  sectibu  stood   alone^ 
wholly    detached   from   the    context,   it 
would  be  iinpossible  to  give  it  the  con- 
struction attached  to  it  hy  the  ai«ertois 
of  the  arbitrary  prerot^ative.     The  king 
might  frame  articles  for  the   better  go- 
vernment of  the  forces  ;  he  Knif^ht  defiot 
what  should  be  a  military   offence,  aid 
what  the  punishment  for  comoiittiugit; 
but  the  conviction  of  an  accused  party, 
could  only  be  had  through  the   mcdiui 
of  some  tribunal  by  whom   he  should  he 
tried.     The  power  granted  to  the  cro«a 
by  the  clause  alluded  to,  might,  as  fam 
it  went,  be  compared  to  that  exercised  by 
the  whole  legislature,  viz.   the  power  of 
framing    un<l    declaring    laws ;    yet    the 
legislature,  iu  its  collective  capacity,  did 
not  take  upon  itself  the  judicial  as  well 
as   the  legislative  functions,   the  trmot^ 
gressor  of  the  law  beiii^  haoded  oivr  to 
the  constitute<l   tribunals.    Such  would 
obviously  be  the  mesining  sUacbed  to  this 
clauNC  bv  any  man  of  common  leiisc,  iC 
it  were  left   unexplained    by  any  thing 
else ;    but  what  would  the   House  ury, 
when  he  read  to  them   the  clauae  whidi 
almost  immediately  followed  (the  37th), 
by  which  it  was  expressly  enacted,  **  Thit 
for  bringing  offenders  a jgainst  such  artida 
of  war  to  justice,  it  shall   be  lawful  Ar 
his  majesty  to  erect  and  constitute  coarlH 
martial,  as  well  as  to  ^nmt  his  n^al  coa- 
mission   or  warrant   to    authorise  otbflv 
with  power  to  try  any  crimes  or  oAfltti 
by  such  articles  of   war,    and  to  islirC 
penalties  by  judgment  of  the  satss"  ^ 
far,    then,    was    the    Mutiny  Ul  Amd 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the   craaa  tnu^ 
bitrary  power,  that  it    was  evidtfU  that 
such  power  was  in  direct    violstios,  Mt 
only  of  its  spirit,  but  of  its  letter.   Thii 
view  uf  the  subject  was  not  couBoedti 
him  ;  he  could  support  it  by  the  highol 
authorities  who  had  written  on  mihttf 
law. 

Blackstone,  in  those  celebrated  itnvb 
on  our  military  code,  which  m«t  k 
familiar  to  every  member  of  tlieHoaib 
observes,  "  This  discretionary  power  d 
the  court-martial  is,  indeed,  to  be  gaiM 
by  the  directions  of  the  crown,  whkk 
with  regard  to  military  ofienceh  hii 
almost  an  absolute  legislative  poveA 
*  His  majesty,  says  the  act,  may  Ibrm 
articles  of  war,  aud  constitute  osarts* 
martial,  with  power  to  try  any  eniae  hy 
such  articles,  and  inflict  paultiei  by 
sentence  or  judgment  of  the  unit^  A 
vast  and  most  important  tmls'  va  UB" 
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limited  power  to  create  crimes,  and  annex 
to  them  any  puiiisthments  not  extendinjg^ 
to  life  or  limb.*'     Such  were  the  remarks 
of  that  great  lawyer,  applied  to  the  |K)wer 
against  which  he  (col.  D.)  did  not  con- 
tend— the  power  exercised   through  the 
raediom  of  a  court-martial.     How  much 
stronger  would  have  been  his  laugaage* 
had  be  been  called  upon  to  comment  on 
such  doctrines  as  tliey  had   heard   pro- 
mulgated in  that  House.    The  observa- 
tions of  Ty tier,  a  mobt  respectable  autho- 
rity on  military  law,  were  btill  stronger. 
He  is  endeavouring  to  show,  that  military 
law  was  unjustly  accused  of  being  vague 
or  arbitrary,  and  in  confirmation  of  his 
argument,  proceeds    to    make    the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :    ^*  The  penalties,  there- 
fore,   which  it    is    competent    for    the 
sovereign  to  decree  by  his  own  authority, 
must,  at  the  worst,  be  of  a  very  slight  and 
subordinate  nature,  and  calculated  merely 
for  the  enforcement  of  good  dis^cipline; 
since  the  greater  crimes,  and  their  appro- 
priate punishments  are  defined  and  regu- 
lated    by    the   Mutiny   act,    which,   as 
Already  suid,  is  the  operation,  not  of  the 
sovereign    per  ««,    but    of   the    united 
iiranches  of  the  legislature."     "  Besides 
this,  when  it  is  considered,  that  even  those 
subordinate  penalties  which  it  is  compe- 
tent for  the  soveregn  to  enact  by  articles 
of  war,  or  other  regulations  for  the  army, 
cannot    be    inflicted    but    through    the 
medium  of  a  court-martial,  which  has  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  jury,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  trial  of  the  subject  by  his  peers; 
we  shall  immediately  be  convinced,  that 
this    power  of   the    crown,  which    has 
famished  much  matter  of   intemperate 
declamation  to  writers  tinctured  with  re- 
publican prejudices,  can  never  be  exer- 
cised under  our  excellent  constitution,  to 
the  injury  of  the  subject,  or  the  abridg- 
ment of  any  of  the  valuable  rights  of  that 
honourable  class  of  men  who  compose  the 
military  force  of  the  state."    So  far  the 
authority    of  Tytler,   and  he   (col.  D.) 
would  ask  any  one  who  heard  that  passage, 
]f  he  could  imagine,' for  a  moment,  that 
the  writer  ever  contemplated   the  claim 
which  was  set  up  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  by  the  supporters  of  the  preroga- 
tive ?  The  sentimenU  expressed  by  Black- 
stone  and  Tytler  were  analogous  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  constitution, 
«s  exercised  in  .every  instance,  except  in 
ih^  case  of  this  most  analogous  preroga^ 
tire.    So  anxious  was  the  legislature  to 
adhere  to  the  great  priodplei  not  ooly 


that  the  judicial  should  be  separated  from 
the  legislative  functions,  but  that  the  ac- 
cuser shall  in  no  instance  be  the  judge ; 
that  in  all  cases  of  impeachment  which 
are  extra-judicial  proceedings  pro  re  na/d, 
intended  to  reach  officers  placed  beyond 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  law  ;  the 
Commons  being  the  accusers  could  not 
be  judges,  and  therefore  the  proceedings 
were  held  before  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  in  the  case»  where  the  sovereign  dis- 
missed officers  without  trial,  he  united  in 
his  own  person  the  conflicting  functions 
of  legislator,  accuser,  and  judge.  This 
prerogative  was  more  arbitrary  than  even 
that  by  which  the  proclamations  of  Henry 
8th  assumed  the  force  of  statutes,  and 
which  had  justly  been  designated  by 
Hume  as  a  total  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution. Even  under  that  cruel  tyrant, 
persons  offending  were  not  deprived  of  all 
trial ;  they  could  be  punished  only  upon 
conviction  before  nine  privy  councillors, 
a  tribunal  strongly  resembling  a  moderu 
court-martial.  But  eveu  arguing  the 
question  according  to  the  view  taken  by 
gentlemen  opposite,  he  would  contend, 
that  they  hud  not  a  shadow  of  reasoning 
to  support  them.  The  prerogative  was 
claimed  in  virtue  of  the  clause  in  the 
Mutiny  bill,  which  grants  to  his  majesty 
the  power  of  framing  regulations;  he 
presumed,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that,  by  those  regula- 
tions, it  was  enacted,  that  the  crown 
should,  when  it  thought  fit,  cashier  any 
officer  of  the  army.  But.  what  was  the 
fact  ?  Not  only  might  those  regulations  be 
searched  in  vain  for  such  an  assumptiou 
of  power,  but  exactly  the  reverse  was  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  them.  The  regula- 
tions, after  enumerating  a  long  list  of 
minor  oflences,  and  the  penalties  to  be  at« 
tached  to  them,  by  the  second  article  of 
the  21th  section,  expressly  declared, 
"  that  all  crimes  not  capital,  and  all 
disorders  and  neglects  which  officers  and 
soldiers  may  be  guilty  of  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  specified  in  the  suid  rules 
and  articles,  shall  be  punished."  How  I 
at  the  discretion  of  the  crown?  No. 
««  But  at  the  discretion  of  a  general  or 
regimental  court-martial."  After  this 
solemn  pledge  given  to  the  whole  army, 
that  no  oflence  was  to  be  punished,  with- 
out trial,  WHS  not  every  dismissal  of  an 
officer  without  trial,  not  only  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  but.u  direct  breach 
of  faith  ?^   His  iaterpcetation  of  the  law^ 
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was  thot«  he  flattered  himself,  borne  out 
bf  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  of  the 
tt!^]ation#,  and  fally  confiraied  by  the 
great  authorities  he  had  quoted.  If  he 
veferred  to  political  writers,  who,  taking 
an  extensive  survey  of  tlie  principles  of 
goverainent,  had  n6t  dWelt  particularly 
oo  military  kw,  their  general  reasoning 
would,  in  every  instance,  be  fovknd  to 
corroborate  his  views.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House  with  quotation^  front  Locke,  who 
had  declared  prerb^tive  to  be  nothing 
but  the  power  of  doing  public  good  with- 
out a  rule;  or  from  Bacon,  Paley,  De 
Lolme,  MontiBsquieu,  and  a  host  of  others, 
M  of  whom  bore  him  out  in  asserting, 
that  the  power  over  the  army  repo«ed  in 
the  sovereign,  was,  like  every  other  attri- 
bute of  Intimate  power,  a  trust  for  the 
jptiUic  goMf  not,  what  no  legitimate 
power  ever  could  be,  the  instrnnient  of 
aelfiahnesa  and  caprice.  Leaving  this 
pktt  of  the  question,  he  would  admit,  that, 
€ven  allowing  him  to  have  succeeded  in 
abowing  the  asserted  prerogative  to  be 
ill^al,  still,  if  it  were  innoxious ;  if,  like 
many  of  the  enactments  in  otir  statute 
book,  it  were  held  out  only  in  terraremt 
to  senre  the  ofiehder  whom  it  was  not 
intended  to  injure ;  or,  if  its  exercise  were 
generallr  temperol  with  discretion  and 
guided  by  justice ;  whatever  objections 
night  be  made  to  iH  theory,  he  should 
ttot  be  justified  in  calling  on  parliament 
to  intierfere  with  its  practice*  But  if  he 
donld  show,  that  ib  many,  many  instances, 
eaprice  or  misrepresentation  had  guided 
the  blow,  that  the  innocent  had  been  con- 
Ibunded  with  the  guilty,  that  not  only 
had  officers  been  nigustly  punished  with- 
out triaU  but  that  When,  after  dismissal 
fi^om  ihe  servic«f  they  had  asked,  not  for 
Restoration  to  their  cbmmtssioiis,  but 
Bterely  for  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
fbeir  characters,  unjustly  traduced,  eten 
fliat  jpoor  consolation  had  been  denied ; 
then  He  trusted,  that  the  House  wbiild 
be  disposed  to  ilgree  with  hrm,  that  no^ 
thina^  but  a  strong  cBMk  of  nectesity  could 
justify  its  continuance.  To  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  power  of  arbitrary  dil- 
fliisial  had  been  ekeneised,  h\e  had,  last 
feiA*,  tndved  for  a  t«l«im  of  the  aumber 
•f  oftcers  so  dMariised,  iinea  1796;  and, 
Wbnld  this  Honse  believt  that  they 
taDduuted  to  989?  H^em  w«ra  «  thow- 
iand  eases  of  injastioe  [Ho,  mn!  from  ttc 
iKailterhd^  beneb^]  H9  ircmld  ask 
thiM  (jeritleiMft  wbo  teid  <io,  ito»  if  h 
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were  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  punisll 
any  man  without  trial  r  If  a  man  were 
to  commit  murder  in  the  open  day»  ul 
the  most  crowded  street  of  thia  metro^ 
polis,  although  there  were  a  tbouaaod 
witnesses  to  the  fact,  would  he  be  han^ 
up  to  the  next  lamp  post,  or  woold  ht 
be  piini»hed  by  the  laws  alone?  Be 
would  state  one  or  two  cases,  in  avpport 
of  his  argument;  and  he  pledged  Us 
honour,  that,  if  necessary,  lie  coirid  eilt 
an  huadred,  iti  which  the  crown  had  com- 
mitted the  greatest  imustiee  in  the  eaer^ 
cise  of  this  power.  The  firat  be  wM 
cite  was,  the  well-known  caaa  of  the  ofi- 
cers  of  the  85th  regiment.  Sonde  yeais 
ago,  three  captains  and  five  lieufMnuita  of 
that  corps  brought  thdr  ooamandin^ 
officer,  col.  Ross,  to  a  courtHuartial.  Out 
of  several  charges,  they  succeeded  kk 
substantiating  but  one,  and  that  a  mimtt 
ote;  upon  this,  however,  eaU  Roaa  waa 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded.  Hta-mai* 
jesty  was  so  much  displeased  with  the 
officers,  who  had  thus  brought  their  a«» 
perior  to  trial,  upon  charges  which  th^ 
were  unable  to  prove,  tbatthe  judg^-^dU 
vocate,  by  hit  order,  wrote  Ip  the  coia- 
mander-in-chief,  to  inform  him»  thai  h^ 
had  no  further  occasion  for  their  aerries; 
This  was  a  most  unjust  proceeding. 
Those  officers  ought  to  have  bete  pot  en 
their  triral  in  their  turn,  which  woold  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  8liowio|( 
that  they  had,  much  against  tbeir  idcIh 
nation,  been  almost  forced  to  bring  tiwae 
charges  against  coU  Ross,  for  wfairo  they 
were  now  so  cruelly  punished.  80  tit 
the  injustice  seemed  confined  to  the  iafe* 
rior  officers ;  but  what  would  the  House 
say,  when  they  heard  the  coriclosion  of  tha 
jndge-advocate*8  letter  ?  It  proeeedad  t* 
state,  <<  that  this  brought  to  hia  aaaj^kty'a 
recollection,  that  col.  Rosa  had  lately 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  Mrjiig 
brought  major  Ottley  to  trial  00  aeveral 
unfouiided  charges.'*  It  tbett  codehided 
by  ordering  col.  Ross  also  totbe  djsaalssed 
the  service.  In  the  name  of  juitiee*  and 
of  coiiinion  cense,  what  system  ti  law  was 
this  ?  Bere  was  the  case  of  an  individual, 
who,  unjustly  arraigned,  saw  hia  aceusert 
punished  for  the  prosecotioD  to  wfaMi 
they  had  siibjected  him  ;  bdt  at  Ae  ana* 
ment  when  M  cbuld  least  expect  it«*  tha 
blo^^MI  On  hith  also;  not  tbrmxyo^ 
ofiteea  which  he  had  commiMd;  bnt  Ibr 
abmething  whieh  had  bteii  tirdiaiired  ^ 
t6  b«  tevAad  at  him  whan  wbalW  onpM^ 
pandtttnMtit    If  hs bad  badb gW9 
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of  a  military  offencey  in  briDgiog  an  offi<^ 
cer  improperly  to  trial,  why  was  he  not 
punished  at  the  time ;  why  was  he  allowed 
to  continue  in  command  of  the  regiment? 
But  it  was  a  waste  of  words  to  comment 
on  such  proceedings  ;  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  of  so  monstrous  a  nature,  that  it 
needed  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite 
the    reprol]^tion    it    deserved.     Another 
case  of  equal  or  even   greater  hardship, 
was  that  of  an  officer  of  the  Blues.     Dis- 
sensions had  unfortunately  subsisted  in 
that  regiment  for  some  time,  when  an 
officer,  for  lampooning  his  comrades,  was 
obliged  to  quit  it.    It  was  resolved  by 
the  whole  corps,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
discarded  officer  challenging  any  one  of 
them,  such  challenge  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted.   Some  time  after,  a  captain  of 
the  regiment  met  the  officer  who  had  been 
dismissed ;  high  words  ensued,  and  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  part  of  the  discarded  officer 
was  the  consequence.    A  statement   of 
the  transaction  being  made  to  the  regi- 
ment, it  was  agreed  that  no  notice  what- 
ever was  to  be  taken  of  the  challenge. 
The  officer  was,  in  consequence,  posted 
by  his  challenger,  upon  which,  some  of  the 
regiment,   with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
preferred  a  complaint    against    him    at 
bead  quarters.    The  House  were,  per- 
haps, not  aware,  that  the  king's  regula- 
tions were  most  positive  against  duelling, 
the  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge  being 
punishable  with  cashiering ;  thus,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  resolutions  of  his  comrades, 
the  officer  was  supported  by  the  positive 
orders    of  bis    sovereign.    Would  it  be 
believed,  that,  in  defiance  of  those  regula- 
tions which,  that  they  might  be  generally 
kuown,  were  every  month  read  to  every 
regiment  in  the  service,  this  officer  was 
by  the  king  dismissed  for  not  fighting  a 
duel;   in  other  words,  for  obeying  the 
positive  order  of  the  kins  himself.    How 
was  an  officer  to  act  when  thus  placed 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.    If  he  accepted 
a  challenge,  he  was  liable  to  be  cashiered ; 
if  he  refused  it,   he  was  dismissed  the 
service?    Whenever  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  prerogative  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
an    answer   was  attempted,    by    urging 
the  responsibility  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown  for  the  advice  th^  might  give, 
and  their  liability  to  be  called  to  a  severe 
account     if    th^   abused    their    trust. 
Such   an  argument   experience   showed 
to  be  empty  words.    Let  the  House  look 
to  the  events    of  the  last  session,  for 
the  effect  of  parliameiitarT  cootrdi  on 
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the  conduct  of  a  minister.     When,  by  a 
most  outrageous   stretch  of  the  preio-  ' 
gative,  his  gallant   friend    (fiir  R.   Wil- 
son) had  been  removed  from  the  service, 
upon  charges  which  the  ministers  them- 
selves shortly  after  knew  to  be  vague  and 
unfounded,  what  was  the  result  of  an 
appeal    to    parliament?     Not   only  was 
redress  withheld,  but  even  all  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  that  step  had 
been  taken,  was  denied :  a  majority  of  the 
House  had  refused  to  admit  the  question 
of  inquiry ;  though  he  was  convinced,  that 
if  they  had  been  asked  individually  thdr 
opinions  as  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  hon.  friend   had 
been  treated  with  the  most  cruel  injus- 
tice. Having  thus  endeavoured  to  demon* 
strate,  and  ne  trusted  successfully,'  that 
this  asserted  power  was  illegal,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  statute  which  was  made 
the  ground  of  its  assumption,  and  in  its 
exercise  cruelly  oppressive,  still  ■  his  task 
remained  unaccomplished ;  and,  to  justify 
him  in  requiring  the  interference  of  par- 
liament,   it    was  necessary  to  convince 
them,  that  the  discipline  of  the   army 
could  be  maintained  without  it.    This  he 
conceived  to  be  so  easy,  that  he  trusted 
a  very  few  words  would  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition,  that    the    punisb>- 
ment  of  all  refractions  of  the  articles  of 
war,  and  all  breaches  of  military  disci- 
pline, might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the 
discretion  and  integrity  of  a  court-mar- 
tial.   The  advocates  of  the  prerogative 
contended,  that  cases  mi^ht  arise  of  a 
nature  to  require  immediate  and  sum- 
mary proceedings,  and  of  a  nature  which 
could  not  safely  be  trusted  to  the  decision 
of  officers  of  the  army.    With  regard  to 
the  first  objection,  he  would  ask,  which  were 
the  most  serious  military  offences  ?    Mu- 
tiny, insubordination,  or  plunder  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.    Thus,  one  charged 
with    these  crimes,    might  be    brought 
before  a  drum-head  court-martial,  be  ac- 
cused, convicted,    and  shot    in  half  an 
hour.    If  that  were  not  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding, he    did   not  know    what    was. 
It  had,  however,  been  contended,  that 
cases  might  arise  of  disaffection,  so  gene- 
rally difnised  through  a  garrison,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  bring  an  offender 
to  justice,  through  the  medium  of  a  court 
formed  of  materials  so  tainted.    Such  an 
argument  would  be  worth  something,  if 
the  offence,  as  in  civil  cases,  must  be  tried 
in  the  place  where  committed.    But  a 
20 
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military  ofi^oder  might  he  tried  ia  Eac^ 
land,  upon  charges  luid  aguiiifit  him  in 
India ;  if,  therefore,  the  garrison  of  Dub- 
lin were  in  a  state  of  disaffection,  any 
offender,  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
bring  to  justice,  might  be  tried  in  Edin- 
burgh or  London.  The  members  of  the 
court,  although  usually  taken,  in  their 
turns,  from  a  list,  in  military  phrase 
termed  a  roster,  might,  whenever  it 
pleased  the  crown,  be  selected  from  any 

J>art  of  the  army,  least  tainted  with  disaf- 
ection.    Let  them   contrast  these  with 
the  proceedings  before  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice;  there  the  venue  must  be  laid, 
and  the  jury  chosen  from  the  county  in 
which  the  offence  had  been  committed, 
from  among  those  who  might  be  connect- 
ed by  ties  of  friendship  or  acqnuntance 
with  the  accused.    Then  the  sheriff,  if 
suspected  of  partiality,   was    precluded 
from  returning  the  jury,  and,  in  all  cases, 
chose  them  from  a  number  of  not  less 
than  48.     But  the  unfavourable  chances 
did  not  end  here:  they  attended  the  mili- 
tary prisoner  through  every  stage  of  trial. 
In  criminal  proceedingSf  before  the  ordi- 
uary  courts,  a  ri^ht  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge, to  a  certain  extent,  was  allowed ; 
no  such  privilege  was  extended  to  a  mili- 
tary offender,  who  must  show  cause  for 
every  challenge.     In  the  former  case,  the 
judge  and  jury  were  distinct;  in  the  latter 
they  were  one.     In  the  ordinary  courts 
the  jury  must  be  unanimous  to  convict 
a  prisoner:  in  military  courts  9  out  of 
13    were  sufficient  to  condemn  in  'capi- 
tal eases,  and  a  bare  majority  in  all  cases 
not  capital.     It  had  been  said,  that  the 
members  of  a  court-martial  might  be  sus- 
pected of  a  fellow-feeling  towards  one  of 
their  own  profession,    and  be   disposed 
to  defeat  the   ends    of   justice.     With- 
out meaning  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
the  members  of  the  profession,  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  if  any  bias  were 
to  exist  in  their  minds,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  supposcfl  to  be  towards  Uie  crown, 
the  source  of  all  their  honours  und  emolu- 
ments, rather  than  towards  a  friendless 
individual,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
nothing.     Besides  all  these  fearful  powers 
with  which  military  courta  were  armed, 
they  had  delegated  to  them  an  indefinite 
power  of  trjring  every  offence  of  which 
a  human  being  could  be  guilty,  whether 
declared  to  he  such  or  not  by  the  articles 
•f  war,  or  act  of  parliament ;  for,  by  the 
Slid  article  of  the  24th  section  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war*  it  is  enacted^  that  *<  all  crimes 
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not  capital,  and  all  disorders  and  neglects, 
which  officers  and  soldiers  may  bt 
guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline,  thou§fn  not  ape- 
cificd  in  the  said  rules  and  articlea»  are 
to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  a  eeneral 
or  regimental  court-martial,  according  la 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  and 
to  be  punished  at  their  diacretioa," 
Such  being  the  power  with  which  the 
crown  was  legally  vested,  he  wonld  ask, 
could  any  one  really  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  power  of  arbitrary  dis- 
missal, could  in  any  way  be  considered 
as  likely  to  prove  dangerooa  to  the  sote- 
reign?     But  might  not  its  continaanoe 

grove  dangerous  to  the  constitntioa? 
^d  not  the  evidence  of  all  history  proves  k 
that  the  more  the  soldier  was  aepamted 
from  the  citizen,  the  more  be  waa  placed 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  esiecotive» 
the  more  dangerous  he  became  to  the 
rest  of  the  community )  It  waa  mm, 
observation  of  Montesqotes,  that  all 
men  in  a  society,  who  were  deprived  of 
those  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbours,  were  to  look  at  thoa 
with  envy,  and  be  ready  to  aasiat  ia 
their  destruction.  Was  it  not,  thco*  a 
species  of  political  suicide  on  the  pirt 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  voluntarily  ts 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  aovercigB 
this  most  dangerous  power,  or  atill  wfon 
so,  to  allow  it  to  be  exercised  ia  direct 
violation  of  their  own  enactments?  If 
they  placed  the  army  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  if  they  ahowed  tlMni* 
selves  unwilling  to  allow  them  a  par- 
ticipation in  those  riehts  whidi  they 
themselves  enjoyed,  did  they  not  force 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  they  would  naturally  be  duposed 
to  look  as  the  source  of  all  the  bonoors 
of  their  profession  ?  He  might  be  told^ 
that  our  own  history  in  former,  and  that 
of  other  nations  at  the  present  time, 
presented  proofs  of  an  army  being  more 
disposed  to  side  with  the  people  than 
with  the  crown.  If,  iudeedy  a  tyrant 
similar  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarta  were 
once  more  to  fill  the  throne  of  this 
country,  who,  not  content  withaubverting' 
its  liberties,  were  to  attack  its  religieo 
(and  he  begged  the  House  to  recolbct^ 
that  a  great  contemporary  authori^  bed 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  had  notjaoies 
tried  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  ^  the 
country,  his  army  would  never  have  wded 
against  him),  then,  he  doubted  not»  that 
the  army  would  recollect  that  they 
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cHtseDi  before  they  were  soldiers.  But 
might  00  situation  be  supposed  between 
mctiboal  freedom  and  tne  tyranny  of 
Jamesy  or  that  of  a  Bourbon  of  Spain,  or 
a  Bourbon  of  Naples?  Were  tnere  no 
|;radations  through  which  an  army  might 
be  led  step  by  step ;  and  did  tney  not 
know,  that  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stitution, it  was  only  in  extreme  cases 
that  an  army  could  be  induced  to  resist 
what  they  had  been  taught  to  consider 
lawful  authority  ?  If  this  were  considered, 
it  would  be  obvious,  tliat  an  evil  dis- 
posed monarch,  with  an  army  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal,  might  become  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  fus  sul^ects.  Probably 
his  fears  would  appear  ridiculous  to  many, 
who  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
liberties  of  the  country  were  cherished  by 
his  present  majesty ;  but,  although  they 
hail  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  sove- 
reign anxious  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  they  could  not  tell  who 
might  follow  him.  It  was  a  just  remark, 
that  the  best  princes  were  often  in  one 
respect  dangerous  to  liberty,  by  removing 
from  the  miuds  of  their  subjects  that 
suspicion  which  is  its  best  safeguard.  He 
had  now  little  more  to  add,  having  stated 
all  that  he  considered  as  most  Irkdy  to 
give  effect  to  his  arguments.  On  those 
who  considered  the  officers  of  the  army 
as  menial  servants  of  the  crown,  and  who 
thought  the  king  had  as  good  a  right  to 
dismiss  a  general  as  to  discharge  a  foot- 
man, those  arguments  would  nave  little 
influence.  But,  if  they  who  were  dis- 
posed to  think,  with  him,  that  the  soldiery 
were  the  servants  of  the  state,  by  whom 
they  were  paid,  and  for  whose  service 
they  were  raised,  and  that  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  over  them  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  public  good ;  if  they  who 
would  wish  to  keep  alive  those  feelings  of 
Dice  honour  and  attachment  to  the  laws, 
which  alone  would  prevent  an  army  being 
dangerous  to  the  state ;  if  they  were  not 
convinced,  he  roust  attribute  his  failure, 
not  to  the  weakness  of  the  cause,  but 
the  feebleness  of  the  advocate.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  begged,  in  the  name  of  the 
army,  to  implore  the  House  not  to  with- 
hold from  them  a  participation,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  of  those 
rights  which  were  j[astly  considered  the 
birth-right  of  every  mdividual  in  this  land 
«f  freedom.  He  would  particularly  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  who  had  so  often 
and  to  ably  advocated  the  cause  of 
fcreignen  reuding  in  'tiua  ooontry.    If 


|they  had  exerted  themselves  in  favour  of 
aliens,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  no 
other  tie  than  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  and  jutsice,  would  they  remain 
silent  when  they  saw  equal  if  not  harsher 
restraints  about  to  be  continued  against 
their  fellow  citizens,  the  brave  defenders 
of  their  country  ?  No,  forbid  it  every 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  justice;  and  he 
would  remmd  them  of  the  eternal  truth 
applicable  to  the  internal  as  well  as  ex* 
temal  af&irs  of  a  state :  **  Non  modo 
falsum  esse  illud,  sine  injuria  non  posse, 
sed  hoc  verissimum,  sine  summa  jus- 
titia  rempublicam  regi  non  posse." — He 
concluded  by  moving,  ^*Tnat  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they 
have  power  to  make  provision  to  prevent 
the  Dismissal  of  Officers  of  the  Army  with- 
out trial  by  a  Court-martial,  or  the 
punishment  of  any  Officer,  Non-com- 
missioned Officer,  or  Soldier,  who  shall 
have  been  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  in 
any  manner  beyond  the  sentence  of  the 
Court." 

Lord  Pafmersion,  in  stating  the  groiyids 
upon  which  he  slrjuld  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  this  motion,  did  not  mean  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  in  producing  a  number  of  authori- 
ties, drawn  from  various  authors,  who 
had  taken,  possibly,  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  or  nad  judged  erroneously^  on  a 
matter  which  did  not  fall  withm  the 
course  of  their  ordinsry  discussions.  If 
he  could  not  produce  an  argument  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  itself  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  House,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  bolster  it  up  with  quotations 
and  authority.  The  ground  of  nis  oppo-< 
sition  would  be,  that  the  principle  of  this 
proposition  involved  a  direct  breach  of  an 
important  prerogative,  which  the  crown 
had  possessed  from  the  earliest  periods ; 
and  which  it  was  most  essential  for  its  own 
splendor  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  that  it  should  coutinue  to  retain^ 
He  was  one  of  those  who  considered  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  not 

fiven  to  it  for  the  peculiar  advantage,  of 
ignity,  or  interest,  of  the  individual  who 
might  happen  to  wear  the  crown  ;  but  for 
the  interest  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  requisite  that  he  should  go  into 
any  long  historical  research  to  prove  that 
this  was  a  prerogative  of  a  most  ancient 
character ;  for  he  had  oflly  to  refer  the 
House  to  the  statute-book  of  the  realm. 
He  need  only  refer  them  to  the  statute 
pasted  in  thie  beginning  of  (he  reign  of 
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Charles  2ad,  which  declared,  <<  that  the 
govemmeot  or  command  of  the  militia, 
and  of  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  of 
this  realm,  is,  and  by  the  law  of  England 
always  hath  been,  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  kings  of  England ;  and  that  of  both 
or  either  of  those  forces  the  control  and 
command  ought  not  by  the  parliament  to 
be  assumed."  And  the  act  of  the  next 
year  declared  to  the  same  effect.  He  had 
also  before  him  the  articles  of  war,  which 
were  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
at  a  time  when  the  earl  of  Essex  was  at 
the  head  of  our  army,  and  parliament, 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  the  nation  was  placed,  took  upon 
itself  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown 
only,  of  right.  He  had  likewise  the 
articles  of  war  of  Charles  2nd*s  reign : 
and  by  these,  courts-martial  were  insti- 
tuted .  They  were  i  nstitu ted  under  powers 
which  were  thus  delegated  from  the  crown* 
The  crown  could  not  grant  those  powers, 
if  it  did  not  possess  a  prerogative  to  do 
so ;  and  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  as- 
sudfke,  that  it  did  posse.s  the  prerogative. 
In  the  articles  of  war  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd  it  was  declared,  **  that  no 
officer  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service, 
except  by  an  order  from  us,  our  general, 
or  of  a  court-martial."  It  was  clear,  then, 
upon  every  principle  of  strict  reasoning, 
analogy,  and  common  sense,  not  less 
than  upon  these  authorities,  that  the 
power  of  dismission  had  always  resided  in 
the  crown.  If  he  was  right  in  this  as- 
sumption, he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Mutiny  bill  which 
took  9way  the  prerogative.  Nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake  than  that 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  frequently 
committed,  in  calling  the  Mutiny  bill  the 
protection,  the  safeguard  of  the  army; 
as  if  it  conferred  upon  the  army  some 
privilege  which  was  to  countervail  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  bill  to  enable  the  crown  to  proceed 
more  summarily,  in  certain  cases,  than 
otherwise  it  would  be  competent  for  it  to 
do.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as 
was  well  known  to  every  hon.  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  it  was  considered  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  to  proceed  against  a 
military  offender,  otherwise  than  by  com- 
mon form  of  law  in  the  courts.  It  was 
equally  notorious,  that  at  the  latter  end 
pf  the  reign  of  James  2nd,  and  the  be^n- 
ing  of  William  3rd,  the  army  were  guilty 
of  various  acts  of  riot  and  insubordination. 
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What  did  parliament  then  do?      They 
'passed  an  act,   gpvine  his  majesty  power 
to  proceed  summarily  against  sacn  ol^ 
fenders.    What  the  intentions  of  psrlifr- 
ment,  in  enacting  that  statute  were,  it| 
preamble    would  sufficiently  sbow.      It 
began  by  stating,  that  a  standing  army 
was,  by  the  constitution,  dangerous  ayd 
illegal;    that  the  king  and  parliameiity 
nevertheless,  under  then  existing  circum* 
stances,   deemed  it  expedient  that  one 
should  be  kept  up.     It  recited,   thatia 
time  of  peace,  no  man  could  legally  he 
punished  by  martial  law.    Yet,  sua  the 
same  act,    <<  it  being  necessary  to  keep 
.he  soldiers   in  their   duty-— tfast  exact 
discipline  should  be  kept  up,   and  that 
those  who  desert  the  service  should  be 
brought  to  olore  speedy  punishiiieot;" 
and  then  it  went  on  to  givt  to  the  king  a 
power  of  appointing  courts-martial  to  try 
such  offences.      The  Mutiny  act  couJd  . 
not  be  considered  as  abridgiug  any  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  unless  it  did  to»  not 
by  im'pUcation  merely,    but  in  espren 
terms.      It  also  gave  to  the  king    the 
power  of  ma!  'ng  articles  of  war ;   and  in 
the  next  clause,  there  was  this  limitaticNi 
— **  that  no  person  within  the  realm  shoakl 
be  made  responsible    for  life  or  limb, 
except  for  the  crimes  mentioned  in  this 
act,  and  punishable  in  the  manner  therdn 
described."     This  act,  therefore,  left  the 
king    with    the    power    which    he    qih 
doubted  ly   possessed  of  dismissing  any 
servants  whom  he  pleased — a  power  neces* 
sary  to  his  dignity  and  his  indepeodence. 
The  case  of  captain  Caulfield  of  the  navy, 
which  had  been  mentioned,  wasofayery 
different  description  from  the  other  cases 
adduced  by  the  hon.  gentleman.    He  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial.   The  Admiralty, 
thinking  the  sentence  of  that  coort  not 
sufficiently  severe,   dismissed  him  from 
the  service,  independently  of  the  finding 
of  the  court-martial.     Ihe  crown  con- 
firmed this  dismission,  and  in  so  doine 
was    undoubtedly    improperly  adnsedl 
But,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  mmot  to  say, 
that  the  judges»  in  delivering  their  opi- 
nion upon  captain  Caulfield*s  case,  inti- 
mated that  the  king  had  not  the  power  of 
dismissing  any  of  his  servants,  he  (lord 
P.)  must  protest,  that  their  opinion  would 
b^r  no  such  construction.      The  hon, 
gentleman  had  said,  that  since  the  year 
1795,  no  less  than  929  officers,  whom  he 
denominated  the  victims  of  injustice  and 
oppression,   had  been  dismisted  the  ser- 
vice.    It  would  be  /oaod«  faowenr»  that 
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the  ground  of  dismission,  in  respect  to 
the  greater  number  of  these  officers*  was, 
their  bang  absent  without  leave.  He 
flattered  himself  he  should  be  able»  if  it 
were  considered  necessary »  to  prove,  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  crown  had  been  as 
well  advised,  as  he  had  shown  it  to  have 
been  in  respect  of  a  case  mentioned  on  a 
former'  evening.  On  that  occasion  the 
hon*  gentleman  had  done  him  the  favour 
to  inform  him  beforehand,  that  he  meant 
to  bring  it  forward ;  and  perhaps  the 
hon.  gentleman's  ill  success  in  that  in- 
stance, had  induced  him  now  to  advert 
to  nine  or  ten  cases  successively,  in 
the  well-grounded  belief  that  he  (lord 
P.)  won  la  be  less  prepared  to  meet  him 
than  upon  the  isolated  case  in  question* 
In  the  year  1734,  this  prerogative  had  been 
admitted,  by  those  who  most  questioned 
Its  propriety,  to  be  vested  in  the  crown. 
To  show  its  expediency,  however,  let  the 
House  suppose  the  case  of  an  officer  ac- 
cused of  cruelty  to  part  of  any  hostile 
population.  If  he  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  composed  of  officers,  every  one  of 
whom  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fence, the  consequence  would  naturally 
be  an  acquittal.  Would  it  be  improper 
that  the  crown  should  interfere  under 
such  a  state  9f  things,  and  do  that  justice 
which  the  court  would  not  do  ?  It  was 
only  the  other  night,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite— those 
gentlemen  who  always  professed  them- 
aelves  the  friends  of  liberty,  humanity, 
and  strict  justice— complained,  in  dis- 
cussine  a  particular  case,  that  a  court- 
inartiaT  had  violated  its  duty  by  return- 
ing too  lenient  a  sentence.  Suppose  that 
in  that  case  an  acquittal  had  been  return- 
ed— would  not  the  crown  have  been  peti- 
tioned to  revise  the  sentence  of  the  court  ? 
Let  them  suppose,  again,  the  case  of  an 
officer,  guilty  of  some  crime  cogpnijable 
hy  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country — how 
would  the  civil  law  enforce  his  obedience 
to  its  injunctions  i  Did  any  one  suppose 
that  a  constable,  with  a  warrant  in  one 
band,  and  his  staff  in  the  other,  would  be 
any  thing  like  a  match  for  a  general 
officer  supported  by  six  or  seven  hundred 
bayoneU  e  if  the  views  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man were  carried  mto  effect,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  the  laws  by  which 
the  apnywas  governed,  except  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  anpy  itself.  The 
case  of  colonel  AlUn,  which  had  been 
vcferred  to  on  a  former  evening,  would 
aflfpid  a  clue  to*  the  coasequence  that 


would  result  from  such  a  system.  Colonel 
Allen,  it  would  be  recollected,  demandr 
ed  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  upon  a 
charge  arising  out  of  a  complaint  madf 
by  his  commanding  officer.  It  happened^ 
that  the  colonel  was  tried,  not  only  upoa 
that  particular  charge,  but  also  upon  two 
others.  Colonel  Allen  complained  of  that 
circumstance,  and  said  that  it  was  grots 
injustice  to  try  him  upon  any  other 
charge  than  that  which  ne  had  himself 
desired  to  be  brought  to  trial  upon.  He 
(lord  P.)  believed  that,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's clause  were  agreed  to,  every  officer 
would,  like  colonel  Allen,  object  to  be 
tried  upon  any  charges  except  what  they 
themselves  should  set  up.  By  acceding 
to  the  amendment,  the  House  would 
create  a  fourth  estate  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  convert  the  army  into  a  power  most 
dangerous  to  the  country.  Instead  of 
being  subordinate  to  the  proper  author 
rities,  and  incorporated  with  the  practice 
of  our  constitution,  the  army  would  be 
changed  into  a  corps  of  Mamelukes^ 
which  would  very  soon  overthrow  the  lawSf 
and  annihilate  all  power  but  their  own. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  dismissing  officers  without  pre* 
viously  bringing  them  to  trial,  was  a  pre- 
rogative which  the  king  ought  not  to  pos- 
sess. He  believed  that  the  late  emperor 
of  France,  and  he  was  certain  that  the 
present  king  of  that  country  did  not  pos- 
sess that  power.  There  had  been  iu^ 
stances  recently  of  distinguished  French 
officers  being  tried  for  state  offences,  and 
yet  retaining  thehr  rank.  The  king  of 
France  could  refrain  from  employing  rai« 
litarj  officers,  but  he  could  not  dismiss 
them.  That  could  only  be  done  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  He  believed 
that  not  even  the  most  despotic  govern^ 
ments  possettsed  the  power  which  was  said 
to  be  vested  in  the  crown  of  England. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
prerogative  which  was  claimed  for  the 
king  of  England  ought  to  be,  and  gene* 
rally  was,  exercised  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  in  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  crown :  but,  there  were  instances  in 
which  great  injustice  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  officers  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves  be* 
fore  a  court-martial.  The  case  of  his  dear 
and  valued  friend  (sir  R.  Wilson)  was  one 
of  tlKise  instances.  If  that  distioguishcd 
officer,  covered  as  he  was  with  the  h<H 
nourable  rewards  which  he  bad  earned  in 
so  many  bloody  contests^  bad  been  tried 
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by  a  court-martiuly  he  would  have  been 
acquitted ;  not  on  account  of  the  rontide* 
ratioo8  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  but 
upon  the  mere  merits  of  the  case.  So 
confident  was  he  of  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct  of  his  eallant  friend,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  his  conviction,  that 
if  ministers  had  known  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  the  gallant  officer  was 
dismissed,  they  would  not  hare  consented 
lo  the  proceeding.  Sir  R.  Wilson  had 
committed  no  offence;  his  exertions  on 
the  day  of  the  queen*s  funeral  had  pre- 
sented the  spilling  of  blood.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  inter^rence,  many  lives  must 
have  been  lost,  and  the  city  must  have 
been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, that  all  the  powers  of  government 
woikld  have  been  ineffectual  to  prevent 
the  most  terrible  disasters.  He  trusted 
that  a  moment  of  calm  reflection  would 
arrive,  when  justice  would  be  done  his 
gallant  friend  by  restoring  him  to  the 
rank  which  lie  deserved,  and  giving  to  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  so  brave,  so  expe- 
rienced, and  so  talented  an  officer. 

Mr.  H.  ijumey  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  king's  prerogative  of  dismissing  offi- 
cers from  his  service  was  a  very  .necessary 
one ;  and  lamented  that  the  hon.  colonel, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
had  not  rather  turned  his  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  privates,  under  the  exist- 
ing system  of  martial  law  and  life  enlist- 
ment, than  to  a  few  possible  cases  of  very 
inferior  hardship. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  had  said,  that  he 
thought  the  king  ought  to  possess  the 
power  of  dismishing  his  own  officers. 
Now,  he  would  maintain,  that  the  army 
was  not  the  servant  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  king  was  only  re- 
quired, as  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  to 
administer  justice  to  it.  There  was  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  power  which 
the  king  possessed  of  dismissing  his  own 
servants,  and  that  which  was  claimed  for 
him  of  dismissing  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers.^ The  noble  lord  commenced  by  ad- 
mitting, that  the  foundation  of  all  prero- 
gative was  utility ;  but  he  had  failed  to 
show  wherein  consisted  the  utility  of  the 
particular  prerogative  in  question.  The 
acts  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded, 
were  passed  at  a  period  when  the  kingly 
P»«rogatives  were  the  subject  of  dispute 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  Since 
that  time  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
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crown  had  been  annulled,  and  the  kioff 
now  possessed  none,  except  thoae  whi^ 
were  confirmed  to  him  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. If  that  were  not  the  case,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of 
parliament  annually  to  continue  those 
prerogatives.^  The  army  existed  only  by 
the  passing  of  the  bill  before  the  House. 
If  the  bill  did  not  pass,  there  would  be  no 
army ;  and  if  there  were  no  army,  there 
could  be  no  prerogative  over  it.  The 
hon.  member  referred  to  the  Mutiny  act 
of  last  year,  which,  he  observed,  provided, 
that  individuals  in  the  army  who  com- 
mitted any  of  the  offences  recited  in  the 
act,  should  suffer  the  punishments  that 
might  be  awarded  by  a  court-nurtiai : 
but  there  was  no  part  of  the  act  which 
gave  to  the  king  the  power  of  cashiering 
officers.  To  be  sure,  the  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  by  section  35  of  the  act,  the 
king  had  the  power  of  establishing  arti- 
cles  of  war  which  were  to  be  recognised 
in  all  courts  of  justice,  and  one  of  which 
declared,  that  the  king  might  dismiss  offi« 
cers:  but  the  noble  lord  coujd  not  fcil  to 
know,  that  in  every  act  of  parliament 
which  was  pasf^ed,  provision  was  made, 
that  no  regulations  should  be  framed  for 
carrying  the  act  into  effect,  which  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  itaelf. 
Now,  he  contended,  that  the  assumed 
right  of  cashieriDg  officers  was  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  noble  lord  had 
asked  how  the  prerogative  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  case  of  a  mutinous 
garrison.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
\\\  return,  of  what  use  the  prerogative 
would  be  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Mutineers  usually  placed  themselves  be- 
yond all  power,  and  listened  to  nothing 
but  their  own  will.  He  therefore  thought 
that  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  upon 
that  point  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  were  doubtless  advantages  and  dts- 
ad  vantages  attached  to  both  the  modes  of 
proceeding  with  respect  to  officers  ■ 
namely,  by  a  dismission  by  the  crown, 
and  by  a  trial  by  a  court-martial ;  but  he 
believed  that,  upon  a  fair  comparison,  the 
balance  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  so 
bad  as  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  dismis-^ 
sing  an  individual  who,  perhaps,  had 
served  his  country  for  SO  years,  without 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  excol* 
pating  himself. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  he  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  it  asserted  in  that 
House  or  elsewhere,  that  the  king  of  Bag* 
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land  poisttsed  no  prerogatives*  except 
what  were  granted  to  him  by  acts  of  par- 
liament. The  hon.  getitlemauy  with  his 
great  legal  knowledge,  would  perhaps 
condescend  to  point  out  the  particular 
acts,  nay,  the  particular  sections  of  the 
acts,  by  which  a  few  trifling  prerogatives 
^-snch,  for  instance,  as  the  power  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  of  assembling 
and  dissolving  parliament — were  secured 
to  the  crown*  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Mutiny 
act  which  gave  the  king  authority  to  dis- 
miss an  officer.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman 
consider  how  far  his  argument  might  be 
carried.  Did  he  mean  to  contend,  that 
the  king  could  not  dismiss  a  private 
soldier  for  misconduct— -that  he  could 
not  divband  a  mutinous  ref^ment  without 
bringing  every  individual  in  it  to  trial  by 
a  court-martial  ?  If  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  hon«  gentleman^s  argument,  it  must 
go  to  that  extent.  He  believed  that  the 
prerogative  in  question  might  be  used 
most  beneficially  for  the  public,  in  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  sub- 
ject officers  to  a  trial  by  a  court-martial. 
Lord  Hoiham  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
prerogative  which  had  been  exercised  for 
so  long  a  period,  must  have  some  founda- 
tion in  law.  The  only  objection  which 
he  should  notice  «was,  that  there  was 
danger  to  the  constitution  in  the  assump- 
tion of  this  prerogative.  He  had  fre- 
quently heard  fears  of  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution, expressed  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House;  but»  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  the  only  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution, connected  with  the  subject, 
would  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  gallant 
member,  if  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  for 
he  confessed,  he  could  not  see  a  greater 
source  of  danger  than  an  army  inaepen- 
dent  of  the  crown.  It  had  been  said,  that 
officers  of  the  army  ought  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  other  subjects.  Now, 
he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  bis  life  in  the 
army,  and  no  man  could  be  more  anxious 
than  he  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  service ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  give  to  it  the 
privilege^  now  sought  for ;  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  officers  individually,  but  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  country. 
-  Sir  JP*  Biake  could  not  consent  to  the 
motion,  but  thought  that,  in  cases  of  dis- 
missal of  the  nature  alluded  to,  some 
compensation  ought  to  be  given  to 
oflicett.  For  bia  own  part,  in  a  corps 
"  *  he  had  the  bonoor  of  commandiog, 


he  had  found  great  ailvantage  from  the 
power  given  to  colonels  of  r^ucing  uoo- 
commissioned  officers  to  the  ranks;  and^ 
as  that  power  was  not  disputed,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  sovereign  should  not  have 
a  similar  power  over  commissioned  officers* 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  Tlie 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee. 

Colonel  Davies  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  made 
in  the  former  stage  of  the  bill.  He  coq^^ 
tended,  that  the  fdth  and  14^  of  Charles 
2nd  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question* 
If,  the  crown  possessed  this  mighty  pre* 
rogative,  what  was  the  use  of  passing  the 
Mutiny  bill  in  such  a  hurry»  or  what  was 
the  use  of  passing  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wytm  considered  it  irregular  for 
any  member  to  reply  directly,  iu  one 
stage  of  a  bill,  to  the  observations  of 
another  member,  made  in  a  former,  stage* 

The  Chairman  said,  it  was  not  strictly 
r^^lar  to  reply  to  a  speech  made  in  a 
former  stage;  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
member  had  a  clear  right  to  go  again 
into  arguments  on  the  general  measure.   . 

Colonel  Davies  resumed,  and  went  oi» 
to  contend,  that,  by  the  37th  section  of 
the  bill,  it  was  laid  down  that  all  officers 
must  be  tried  bv  a  court-martial  for  any 
offence  imputed  to  them,  and  that  di»« 
missal  by  the  crown  without  such  triaL 
was  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act 
referred  to. 

Lord  PtdmersiOH  maintained,  that  the 
act  Charles  2nd  did  not  confer  the  pre-^ 
rogative  on  the  crown,  but  recognized  it 
as  pre-existing.  The  hon.  member  had 
asked  why  press  this  bill,  if  the  crowa 
had  so  extensive  a  prerogative  ?  To  thie 
he  would  reply,  that  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  to  have  a  summary 
mode  of  punishing  offences  committed  by 
officers  of  the  army.  If  the  crown  did 
not  possess  the  power  of  dismissing  with- 
out a  court-martial,  then  no  new  enact* 
ment.  was  necessary ;  but  such  was  not 
the  true  construction  of  the  37th  section* 
It  sud,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
court-martial  to  try  for  certain  offences  ; 
but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  dismiss  without  trial.  There 
were  many  cases,  not  breaches  of  the  arti* 
cles  of  war,  which  would  not  only  warrant, 
but  require  a  dismissal  without  trials 
How,  for  instance,  could  a  man  be  "^  "* 
for  want  of  talent  ? 
.  The  bill  then  went  through  the 
mittee. 
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Natt  Estimatbs.]— Tbe  House  having 
retdlved  itielf  into  a  Committee  of  Sop- 
plTy  to  which  the  Navy  Eitimatet  were 
refeiredf 

Sir  JoAn  Osbom  said,  he  would  sub- 
mit certain  items  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  These  were  for  the  wages 
of  labourers  and  artificers  employed  in 
the  dock-yards ;  next,  for  the  charge  of 
limber  and  other  materials  for  the  build- 
ioff  of  ships,  the  charge  for  pilotage  and 
other  contingencies:  under  this  head 
there  was  a  considerable  reduction,  which 
was  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  improved  and  effective  state  of  the 
navy,  and  to  the  prudent  reductions  that 
iMd  been  made  in  the  different  dock-yards. 
Under  the  second  head,  there  was  also  a 
considerable  diminution ;  there  were  con- 
siderable reductions  in  the  half-pay,  and 
10  the  widows*  pensions ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, an  additional  charge  of  310,000/. 
for  Greenwich  hospital*  The  third  part 
of  the  estimates  was  an  estimate  of  the 
sums  paid  in  the  nature  of  superannu- 
ations to  reduced  officers  and  clerks.  The 
next  chai^  was  for  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  ships.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
was  a  reduction,  as  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  the  last  year,  of  216,864/. 
16f.  3d.  The  amount  of  the  estimates  of 
die  last  year  was  5,480,405/.,  to  which  was 
added  310,000/.  for  Greenwich  hospital, 
making  5,790,405/.  From  that  sum  was, 
however,  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
the  sale  of  old  stores.  Sec.  The  amount 
of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  was 
5,442,540/.  6f .  Sd.,  and,  as  he  had  already 
said,  there  was  upon  the  whole  a  reduc- 
tion of  216,804/.  16f.  3d.  as  compared 
with  the  estimates  of  the  preceding  year. 
When  it  was  considered  that  we  had  4,000 
men  more  employed  than  were  employed 
in  the  last  year,  it  must  give  great  satis- 
iaction  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
that  the  estimates  were  considerably  lower. 
But  it  would  give  still  greater  satisfaction, 
when  he  stated,  that  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  was  never  in  so  efficient  a  state  as 
it  was  at  the  present  moment.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
55,406/.  5«.  Id.  be  granted  for  Salaries 
and  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Admiralty 
Offiae." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  understood  that  the 
state  of  the  navy  now,  was  not  better 
than  it  had  been  three  years  ago.  All 
the  reductions  that  had  been  made  this 
year  might  have  been  made  seven  years 
ago;  but^  better  late  than  never.     The 
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reductions  in  the  dock-jrards  ought  to 
extend  not  merely  to  the  workmen,  but  to 
every  other  class.  The  workmen  wcrehardly 
dealt  with.  They  had  now  the  same  rate 
of  wages  that  they  formerly  received  ;  bnt 
they  were  compelled  to  work  ten  hours  in 
the  day ;  whereas,  they  formerly  worked 
but  six  hours  and  a  half.  As  to  the 
works  in  the  yards,  he  was  happy  to  see  a 
reduction  of  30,000/.,  though  the  expense 
was  still  greater  than  could  be  wished. 
He  now  came  to  the  vote  just  proposed. 
Since  last  year  there  had  been  a  reductioo 
of  2,000/.  in  this  estimate,  on  accoant  of 
the  vote  of  the  House,  which  abolished 
two  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
now  55,406/.  From  this  he  shoald  pnH 
pose  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  paymaater 
of  marines  1,000/.,  and  six  clerks  1 ,770/., 
and  the  paymaster  of  widows'  pen- 
sions 600/.  and  the  clerk  to  ditto  80/., 
in  all  3,450/.  One  assistant  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  navy  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  perform  all  the  dutiea  of 
these  establishments.  So  long  am  as 
1811  the  inutility  of  these  offices  had  beea 
perceived,  and  a  minute  had  been  directed 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Admiralty,  sub- 
mitting the  propnety  either  of  transfernnff 
both  offices  of  paymaster  of  marines  and 
widows'  pensions  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  or  at  least  of  uniting  the  two  fini 
offices.  Two  years  and  two  montha  after 
this  minute  was  issued,  the  secrelaiy  of 
the  Admiralty  had  replied  in  a  letter^ 
which  was  too  long  for  him  to  read  to  the 
House,  that  the  continuance  of  the  offices 
was  warranted  by  expediency  or  economy. 
He  should,  thek^fore,  propose  the  reduc* 
tiou  of  the  sum  he  had  mentioned,*  aa 
well  as  of  the  200/.  paid  to  the  secretary 
of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  widows,  the 
dutv  of  which  was  done  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  the  office  of  pay- 
master of  marines  could  be  abolished  with 
advantage.  If  the  business  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  tbe 
navy,  it  would  be  necensary  to  appoint  a 
cashier  with  a  considerable  salary  ;  so  that 
there  would  be  no  saving.  It  was  not ' 
alone  in  makinff  payments  that  this  officer 
was  employed,  as  the  whole  of  the 
barracks  of  the  marine  corps  were  under 
his  control.  The  correspondeoce  wfaiefa 
this  officer  had  to  keep  up,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  employ  nim  aod  the  six 
clerks.  As  for  the  fmyinaster  of  widows* 
pensions,  and  the  secretary  to  tbcvidofni* 
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fuudy  the  manfigemeDt  of  tbttt  fund  was 
Tested  iQ  a  distioct  and  particular  carpo> 
latioBy  KO  that  the  butineM  of  it  could 
not  with  propriety,  be  transferred  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Mr*  Hume  said»  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  was  once  the  paymaster  of  the 
widows'  pensions*  He  was  of  opiDion» 
that  the  marine  barracks  might  be  placed 
under  the  same  control  as  the  barracks  of 
the  military. 

Sir  J»  Osbam  said,  that  the  duties  of 
the  paymaster  of  widows'  fiensions  had 
been  sreatly  increased  of  late  years,  not 
only  by  the  number  of  pensions  being 
increased  ten^fold,  bat  by  the  payments 
being  made,  instead  of  once»  four  times 
a  year. 

Mr*  Croher   said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  his  letter  of  1813  was  so  long  and 
tedious,  until  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
conclusively  proved  it  to  be  so,  by  show- 
ing that,  diligent  as  he  was,  he  had  never 
read  it.    The  hon*  gentleman  said,  that 
in  that  letter  it  was  affirmed,  that  the 
paymaster  of  widows'  pensions  bad  been 
once  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.     Now,  this 
was  not  the  fact.     In  that  letter  it  was 
distinctly  steted,  that  the  paymaster  of 
widows'  pensions,  had  been  not  the  trea- 
surer, but  the  paymaster  of  the  navy. 
The  managers  of  tne  widows'  fund  were, 
ia  fact,  a.  separate  corporation,  who  might 
choose  any  one  as  their  secretary.    They 
had  chosen  him,  because,  from  the  office 
he  held,  he  hud  greater  facilities  for  car- 
rying on    the   extensive  correspondence 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  fund. 
The  late  Mr.  Rose  had  given   it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  buinness  of  paymaster 
of  widows'  pensions  might  be  done  by  the 
treasurer,  of  the  navy ;  and  so,  as  far  as 
mere  payment  was  concerned,  it  undoubt- 
edly mi^ht;  but  this  was  the  least  part  of 
the  business.    The  main  part  was  the 
business  of  inspection  and  correspond- 
ence.   As  to  the  paymaster  of  marines' 
office*  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to 
transfer  the  business  of  payment  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  that  of  the 
barracks  to  the  ordnance.     But,  if  this 
were  done,  an  increase  of  officers  would 
be  necessary,  so  that  nothing  would  be 
saved.    To  revert  .to  the  secretaryship  to 
the  widows'  fund — ^tbe  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  had  been  firsts  appointed  to 
that  office  in  17&4,  at  a  salary  of  200/.  a 
year ;  there  were  then  300  pensions,  and 
abMt  4,000/.  a  year  to  pay.    The  saliry 
now  Temmned  the  aame^  aad  the  pcnaioiMi 
VOL.  Vin.  I—— 


had  increased  to  4/)00,  the  sum  to  be- 
paid  ta  150,000/.9  ^nd  the  pn^ments  were, 
mad(^»,  instead  of  once,  four  times  a  year. 
The  House  would  hfirdly  believe  him,^ 
when  he  said,  he  received  firooL  30  ta 
40»000  letters  a  year  on  tl^  business  of 
that  office. 

Sir./*.  Ommon^y  said»  bewM  satisfied 
that,  at  the  present  cvisip,  fbor  lords  <^the 
Admiralty  were  tfio  few,  aii4  rfn^uld  move 
an  addition  to  the  present  vote  of  1||OQO/.,. 
in  order  that  a  salary  might  be  given  to 
a  fifth  lord.  He  then  referred  to  the  dea- 
titiit^  condition  of  the  widows  of  a^nstant 
surgeons  of  the  navy,  who  were  not  al-. 
lowed  any  pensions;  and  complained, 
that,  when  he  had  represented  the  hard- 
ship of  the  case  to  the  secretery  for  the 
Admiralty,  that  gentleman  hud  replied,; 
**  Yon  need  not  trouble  y<Kirself  on  the, 
subject,  for  greater  umq  than  you  have 
token  it  into  consideratioo."  .Unless  he 
obtained  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  would, 
bring  the  case  of  the  widows  of  assbtont 
surgeons  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
He  should  now  move,  to  add  1,000/.  to 
the  vote,  in  order  that  a  fifth  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  might  be  appointed. 

The  chairman  apprehended,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
estimate. 

8ir  J.  Yorke  did  not  see  why  the  com- 
mittee might  not  augment,  as  well  as 
reduce  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Croher  was  sorry  t|ie  hoo.  baronet 
had  chosen  to  remember  words^  which  he, 
(Mr.  C.)  had  never  spoken,  and  to  forget 
others  which  he  had  uttered.  He  bad 
told  him  merely,  that  the  subject  had 
been  long  under  consideratiou,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  naval  men ;  adding,  that  if  in- 
quiries were  made  of  him  (sir  F*  O.),  he 
might  say  that  he  was  not  responsible,  as 
the  matter  rested  with  the  lords  of  the 
Admiraltv. 

Mr.  Ellice  was  opposed  to  any  delay  in 
voting  the  navy  estimates,  but  would  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  insisted,  that  of  lute  y^irs 
every  attempt  had  been  made  to  grind 
the  British  navy  to  dust. 

Sir  •/.  Yorke  said,  it  was  not  true,  that 
endeavours  had  been  made,  of  late  years, 
to  grind  the  navy  to  dust.  On  the  con- 
trary, five  millions  were  going  to  be  voted 
for  Its  support,  and  4,000  seamen  added 
to  the  number  hitherto  kept  up.  English- 
men knew  that  what  the  gallant  admiral 
bid  said  was  unfounded ;  but  what  would 
the  Frtncb  say  to  such  a  s^temcnt?    Did 
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tlie  gallant  admiral  really  think  that  he 
had  gpoken  truth?  He  ought  to  blush 
for  having  made  such  a  statement.  He 
trusted  that  the  gallant  admiral  would 
make  the  amende  honorable. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  declared*  in  the  face  of 
the  House,  that  the  navy  of  England  never 
was  in  so  uaked  a  state  an  at  present. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  Af- 
ter which,  the  several  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

National  Debt  Rbduction  Bill.] 
— On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Grey  Bennet  begged  to  remind  the 
House,  that  they  were  now  called  upon 
to  give  their  last  vote  for  this  most  import- 
ant bill.  It  was  necessary  for  them,  how- 
ever, to  pause.  The  question  for  them  to 
consider  was— Would  they,  or  would 
they  not,  reduce  taxation  ?  Would  they, 
or  would  they  not,  comply  with  the  nrsent 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
calling  on  them  to  reduce  taxes  to  their 
minimum,  and  to  confine  their  amount  to 
the  positive  wants  of  the  country  ?  He 
objected  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  on  two 
grounds :  the  first,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  «inking  fund  ;  the  other,  that 
the  proposed  plan  was  not  likely  to  effect 
its  objects.  Ever  since  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  there  bad  been  the  most  violent  de- 
partures from  the  original  principle  of  the 
sinking  fund.  It  was  because  the  scheme 
of  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (sir  H.  Pamell) 
went  to  place  any  sinking  fund  that  might 
be  established  out  of  the  control  of  mi- 
nisters, that  he  gave  it  a  preference  over 
that  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
How  hon.  gentlemen,  who  knew  the  dis- 
tress which  the  country  at  large  was  at 
this  moment  enduring,  could  tolerate  the 
piinciple  of  raising  three  millions  in  tax- 
ation above  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  pub- 
lic credit,  vras  to  him  a  matter  of  utter 
astonishment.  Feeling  that  the  bill  was 
most  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public,  he  should  move,  as  an  amend- 
ment, "  That  it  be  read  a  third  time  on 
that  daysix  months." 

Mr.  nhitmore  said  that,  looking  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  country  stood,  he 
thought  a  sinking  fund  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  Its  preservation.  If  he  were 
asked  XA  adduce  one  argument  stronger 
than  another  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  fund,  he  should  refer  to  the  very  bene- 
ficial operation  effected  last  year  in  the 
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reduction  of  the  interest  on  a  portioii 
of  the  debt^-an  operation  which  could 
not  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  keeping 
up  of  the  sinking  fund.  Looking  to  the 
present  state  of  that  fund,  lie  thought  tint 
a  further  operation  of  a  similar  beneficial 
tendency  might  speedily  be  effected 
through  its  i^fency.  He  regretted*  that 
the  proposition  which  was  brought  ferwaid 
the  other  evening,  to  limit  and  confine  the 
.sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  the  pOMtive 
surplus  of  income' over  expenditure,  was 
not  carried.  The  balance  of  2,000,QOOL 
on  the  dead  charge,  as  it  had  been  oslled, 
was,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  saying,  one  of 
the  greatest  juggles  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  practised  in  that  Hooae ;  and 
after  the  merited  ridicule  which  it  had  re* 
ceived,  he  had  hoped  that  miaiateito  wcbld 
have  given  it  up.  If  it  were  practicable  tor 
make  an  alteration  in  the  bill  to  that  efifec^t^ 
he  should  certainly  vote  for  that  alteratioD  ;• 
but  if  he  was  obliged  to  tike  the  whole 
bill  as  it  was,  or  reject  it,  then,  bdiering 
a  sinking  fund  essential  for  the  prtiena* 
tion  of  the  credit  of  this  eeuutry,  he 
should  vote  for  the  original  oiotioii. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  anzioat  to  do 
away  the  error  into  which  hia  hon.  fiiend  had 
fallen,  in  attributing  to  theoperatioo  of  the 
sinking  fund  that  rise  in  the  6  per  oentSy 
which  had  enabled  the  finance  minialer 
last  year  to  effect  their  reduction.  It  was 
evident,  that  there  could  be  no  real  stok- 
ing fund  but  that  which  ariiae  from  a  aai^ 
plus  revenue.  The  chancellor  ef  the 
exchequer  had,  on  a  late  occasion,  broi^ht 
down  to  the  House  the  ofiicial  retama  of 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  firoai  the 
5th  Jan.  1816,  to  the  5th  Jan.  189.  So 
far,  however,  was  the  right  hon.  gentlenian*a 
statement,  that  the  reduction  of  the  5  per 
cents  hail  been  efl'ected  through  the  op^ 
ration  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  rainng  the- 
funds,  from  being  borne  out  by  the  facta 
contained  in  those  papers,  that  they  were 
completely  contradicted  by  tban. .  In 
1816,  the  revenue  was  77,193,381 1,  the 
expenditure  83,890,768/.  Id  1817»  the 
revenue  was  57,650,589/.,  the  eipendi- 
ture  58,544,049/.  It  thus  appeared,  that 
in  those  two  years,  there  waa  an  exoeas  of 
expenditure  over  the  iucoroe  derived  ftooi- 
taxation,  of  7,656,947/.  In  the  next  ibor 
years,  ISIS,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  there 
was  in  each  year  a  small  surplus  of  iocoow 
over  expenditure.  The  aggregate  of  the 
six  years  was,  of  income,  37^MN),058I. ; 
and  of  expenditure,  373,822y437/.«  baor 
an  esceta  of  revenue  of  only  768,S3l£ 
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To  that  sUm  mutt  be  added  a  balance  of 
loans  funded  ip  1815,  and  brought  over 
.to  1816»  amounting  to  5,9d9,S)3/.;  aa 
«lso  .an  excess  of  charge  amounting  to 
%85a,9&2l.  which  bad  crept  into  the 
Jinance  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of 
1810.  ~  The  total  surplus,  therefore,  was 
9,564»88M.  of  income  over  expenditure  in 
the  mx  years,  which,  if  it  had  been  applied 
in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  in 
reducing  the  debt,  would  l»ve  effected  a 
diminution  in  the  annual  charge  exceeding 
500,000/»  per  annum;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  tlie  very  complicated  system 
followed  of  raising  loans,  issuing  excbe- 
4)uer  bills,  and  afterwards  funding  them 
to  the  extent  of  57  millions,  exclusive  of 
36  millions  borrowed  from  the  sinking 
fund,  and  thus  transferring  and  retrans- 
ferring  about  120  millions  of  capital,  in- 
stead  of  any  diminution,  although  there 
bad  been  an  actual  diminution  of  charge 
within  the  six  years  in  question  to  the 
amount  of  about  230,000/.  per  annum, 
by  the  expiry  of  life  and  other  terminable 
Annuities,  and  of  041,500/.  per  annum,  by 
the  reduced  rate  of  interest  at  which 
exchequer  bills  had  been  issued — notwith- 
standing all  these  circumstances,  the  charge 
on  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded  together, 
for  the  year  1821,  considerably  exceeded  the 
charge  foe  any  preceding  year.  By  the 
papers  on  the  table,  it  appeared,  that  in 
1816,  when  there  was  an  excess  of  expen- 
diture to  the  amount  of  6,763,487/.,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gave  the 
IMMnmissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  the 
sum  of  13,047,317/.,  with  which  they 
relieved  stock  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  go ;  although  it  was  evident,  that 
tlie  deficiency  of  income  ought  first  to 
have  been  supplied.  In  1817,  the  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  was  803^460/. 
Still,  however,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheouer  gave  13,555,722/,  to  be  employed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  sham  sinking 
fund.  In  1818^  though  the  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  was  only 
1,705,5 U)/.  the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer 

fave  the  commissionera  14,418,205/.  In 
819  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  9,285,677/.;  in  1820,  4,101,025/. 
and  in  1821,  4,324,574/.:  so  that,  during 
the  ^ix  years  to  which  be  had  referred, 
the  chaacidlor  of  the  exchequer  enabled 
tht  cMDmisaioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
to  purchase  slock  to  the  amount  of 
Mi932,610/.,  although  tbe  actual  surplus 
u»  those  «x  yaar%  waa  no  more  thao 
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9,564,886/.  The  fact  was,  tliat  the  chan- 
cel lor  of  the  exchequer  had  created  a  new 
debt  of  57,500,000/.  to  enable  him  to 
make  up  the  money  which  he  had  given 
to  the  commissioners.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble that  such  a  proceeding;  could  have  any 
beneficial  effect  on  public  credit,  or  the 
price  of  the  funds  ?  With  resard  to  the 
present  measure,  it  was  precisely  the  same 
in  principle  (although  on  a  smaller  scale), 
as  the  system  which  had  led  to  the  results 
that  he  had  stated ;  and  he  therefore 
gave  it  his  decided  opposition.  He  was 
convinced  that,  until  all  the  different  in- 
terests of  the  country  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  bear  the  taxation  at  present 
imposed  upon  them,  we  ought  to  abstain 
fr^m  adopting  any  sinking  fund  at  all ; 
so  that  at  present,  he  was  averse  even  to 
the  application  of  the  3,000.000/.  of  real 
surplus  to  that  purpose.  Whenever  a  real 
surplus  should  be  so  applied,  it  ought  to 
be  in  converting  permanent  into  long  an- 
nuities, so  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  an 
actual  cancelling  of  a  portion  of  the  debt. 
—But,  he  had  a  more  serious  objection  to 
make  to  the  bill  than  any  he  had  yet 
stated.  It  called  on  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  pay  5,000,000/.  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund,  even  if  the 
surplus  revenue  should  not  exceed 
500,000/.  The  consequence  therefore,  in 
that  event  would  be,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  must  go  into  the  market, 
with  exchequer  bills,  to  raise  monev  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  late  vicious  system  would  be  tra- 
velled over  again.  He  could  show,  bjr 
accurate  calculations,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  sinking-  fnnd  during  the  last  five 
▼ears,  the  country  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  achargeof  only  about28,530,000/. 
for  that  which  cost  it  about  31,392,000/. 
But  for  the  hocus  pocus  of  the  sinking 
fund,  the  country  would  have  been  less  in 
debt  at  the  present  moment  by  the  differ- 
ence between  those  two  sums.  He  called 
upon  the  House,  therefore,  to  pause  before 
they  agreed  to  the  bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hoo.  member  seemed  to  assume, 
that  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
bad,  on  a  former  occasion,  affirmed,  that 
the  reduction  which  had  token  place  in 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  in 
•the  charge  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
country,  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
sinking  fund.  Now,  he  nad  affirmed  no 
such  thing.  His  argument  was  simply  this 
M^hat,  if  the  House  took  tbe  amount  of  the 
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'  funded  and  unfunded  debt  on  the  5th  of 
Jan.  1816»  they  would  find,  that  it  was 
86),<KK),0007. :  that  if  they  took  the 
amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
on  the  5th  Jan.  1829,  they  would  Gnd 
that  it  was  840,000,000/.;  it  followed, 
'  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
'  in  the  course  of  the  seven  yean,  by  some 
process  or  other,  there  had  been  an  actual 
Induction  of  debt  to  the  amount  of 
24,000,000/.  But  he  had  never  said  that 
this  reduction  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  But 
he  ciid  maintain,  that  by  some  operation 
or  another,  there  had  been  a  reduction  to 
that  amount  made  during  the  last  seven 
years.  Why,  then,  should  they  now  de- 
cide against  carrying  that  reduction  still 
further  ?  The  measures  adopted  by  go- 
vernment had  enabled  them  both  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  to 
lessen  the  burthens  of  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  persevered  in. 

Mr.  Tierney  did  not  nfe  with  the  in- 
tention of  denying  that  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  had  been  effected. 
That  did  not  appear  to  be  the  question  at 
issue.    The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
merely  wished  to  show,  that  no  reduction 
of  debt  had  been  caused  by  thie  operation 
ofthe  sinking  fund;  and,  if  the  clear  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  had  failed  to  con* 
vince  the  House  of  that  fact,  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  attem pt  to  do  so.   He  re- 
gretted that  his  hon.  friend  had  proposed 
to  postpone  the  third  reading  ofthe  bill  for 
six  months.     He  thoosht  that  a  delay  of 
six  weeks  would  afford  the  House  suffi- 
cient time  to  determine  what  measures  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt. '  He  still 
thought,  that  more  good  would  result  to 
the  country  from  the  remission  of  taxes, 
to  -the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  than 
from  the  maintenance  of  that  fund ;  but, 
as  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  agmnMt 
him,  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  one 
word  more  respecting  it.    He  would  con- 
fine himself  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
levenue   over    ezoenditure;    and    that 
brought  him  back  to  the  dispute  of  a 
former  night,  as  to  whether  the  surplus 
was  5,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.,  and  whe- 
ther the  operation  proposed  to  foe  per« 
formed  .  on  what  was    called    the  dead 
weight,  would  furnish  2,000,0001.  to  be 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
He  implore«l  the  House  to  consider  those 
questions    maturely.     He    believed    the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whatever  ne- 
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cessity  he  might  suppose  to  exiat  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund,  woM 
not  desire  to  have  one  which  did  not  con- 
sist of  a  real  surplus  of  income.    He 
(Mr.  T.)  would  contend,  that,  accoidiag 
to  the  papers  before  the  House,  the  fak- 
ing fund  consisted  of  only  3,000^NNMl, 
and  that  there  was  no  surplus  revenue 
beyond  that  amount.     The  answer  whi^ 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  giva 
to  him  on  a  former  evening,  appealed  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  House.    He 
had  understood  the  right  hon.  ^[enttesHm 
to  say,  that,  by  his  new  plan,  with  respect 
to  the  half  pay  and  pensions,  ■  the  sum  of 
2,000,000/.  would  annually  be  saved  Is 
the  country ;  that,  in  fact,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  whole  amount  of  the  pensione  and 
half   pay,    as    at  present,    the  sum  of 
2,800,000/.  would  be  spread  over  a  sur- 
face of  45  years,  in  the  payment  of  annoi- 
ties,     which     would     leave  2,008,000/. 
avjsilttbie  in  the  hands  of  parliaiiient»  for 
any  purpose  which  mij^ht  be  considered 
proper,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of   the  debt» 
That  being  the  case,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  benefit  could  result  from  Vtut  operatton^ 
Dealing  in  round  numbers,  he  might  say, 
that  5,000,000/.  was,  at  present,  to  be 
paid  to  persons  who  had  ciaima  upoo  tht 
government  in  the  shape  of  pensions  aad 
half  pay ;  and,  it  should  be  rememherfd, 
that  2,800,000/.  was,  by  act  of  parliament, 
provided  out  ofthe  sinking  fund,  far  the 
payment  of  those  claims :  that  would  Icare 
about   2,000,000/.    to  be  provided  for. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  arid, 
that  he  would  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  parties,  by  which  they  shonkl  accept 
annuities  for  the  term  of  45  years,  instead 
of  receiving  the  two  millions  wliich  would 
be  left  in  his  hands.     With  these  two 
millions  the  right  hon.  gentleOMO  pro- 
posed to  go  into  the  market,  and  parcbaw 
perpetual  annuities  in  the  three  per  cents. 
Mow,  how  it  could  be  maantaioed,  that 
these  two  millions  were  not  bar  rawed,  he 
could  not  understand ;  and  h&waaeqiadly 
at  a  loss  to  perceive,  how  a  single  ilnlliiig 
could  be  saved  to  the  conn^  by  the 
operation,  more  than  would  bave  been 
obtained  hj  continuine  to  pay  off  dead 
weight  as  it  was  paid  at  preKnt.    By 
passing  the  bill,  the  House  would   h« 
sanctioning  two  things,  as  mudi  oppaaed 
to  each  other  as  black  was  to  white.  •  He 
could  not  perceive  the  wisdom  or  'the 
efficacy  of  the  plan.    If  a  person,  having 
claims  upon  bts  estate  to  the  aunmiit  of 
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2fi00i.f  thould  burthen  his  property  with 
anouitieB  for  45  yearss  and  employ  the 
%000iL9  which  would  be  thus  set  at  libera 
tjTy  in  improving  his  estate,  by  digging  a 
«Bnal»  or  by  other  means,  he  would  act 
wisely ;  but,  if  the  same  person  employed 
the  inoney  in  the  redemption  of  another 
debt,  he  would  gain  nothing  by  the  ope- 
ration ;  in  fact,  ne  would  lose,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  pay  for  stamp  duties. 
Mild  the  employment  of  lawyers.  The 
.effect  of  aereeing  to  the  bill,,  would  be 
to  prevent  Uie  House  from  taking  off  any 
more  taxes;  and  yet,  when  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer's  plan  was  first  intro- 
.duced,  it  wi|s  supported  on  the  ^ound 
jfcbat  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  confining 
the  sinking  fund  to  3,000,000/.,  and  not 
give  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 
other  2,000,000/.,  which  would  not  ad- 
ranee  the  redemption  of  the  debt  at  all. 
He  entreated  gentlemen  who  desired  to 
pee  a  further  rojuction  of  taxation  effect- 
ed, not  to  let  slip  the  only  opportunity 
which  now  remained  of  attaining  their 
object.  The  House  had  acted  wrong  in 
approving  of  the  plan  with  respect  to  the 
diead  weight,  because  the  principle  of  it 
was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  that  of  the 
sinking  fund;  but,  having  done  so,  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  them  stick  to  it.  For 
hia  own  part,  he  should  not  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
a  single  tax  after  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Htiskissan  ezprei^sea  his  satisfac- 
tion at  finding,  that  after  the,  numerous 
discuiibions  which  had  taken  place  on  this 
<|uestion,  there  were  so  .many  gentlemen 
favourable  to  the  priuciple  of  maintaining 
a  sinking  fund.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  even. the  right  boo.  member  who 
spoke  last,  as  well  as  the  hon.  member 
for  PortarlingtoD,  had  .in  some  measure 
cooye  round  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  ne» 
cessary  to .  possess  a  sinking  fund  com* 
posed  of  the  surplus  revenue,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ;  the 
last  hon.  member*s  main  objection  to  it, 
arisiug  out  of  a  fear  that  it  would  operate 
as  a  temptation  to  extreva^nce  on  the 
part  of  ministers.  But,  romisters  could 
not  touch  the  sinking  fund  without  the 
consent  of  that  House. .  It  was  not  fair 
to  charge  ministers  with  extravagance,  for 
having,  on  former. occasions,  with  the 
^Qsentof  the  Houte,  disposed  of  portions 
of  thasinking  fund  in  a  manner  most  con- 
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ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
An  avaibible  sinking  fund  was  necessary 
to  the  public  credit;  and  unless  they 
acted  on  that  principle,  they  would  place 
the  country  in  a  situation  which  would 
prevent  them  from  acting  with  prompt- 
ness  and  energy,  in  the  event  of  any 
future  contest.  It  was  to  the  punctuality 
with  which  public  credit  had  always  been 
supported,  that  this,  country  owed  the 
elevation  to  which  she  had  risen.  He 
would  admit,  that  the  real  surplus  of  in- 
come over  expenditure,  after  deducting 
the  taxes  remitted,  amounted  only  to 
3,000,000/. ;  and  he  would  admit,  that 
the  other  2,000,000/.  which  were  to  be 
added  to  the  sinking  fund,  were  not  de- 
rived from  surplus  revenue,  but  the  ope- 
ration with  respect  to  the  half-pay,  which 
had  been  described  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  The  country  had  to  pay 
annually  4,800,000/.  for  the  half-pay  and 
pensions ;  and  by  the  plan  of  last  year, 
annuities  were  granted  for  the  term  of 
45  years,  by  which  2,000,000/.  a-year 
would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  debt.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Portarlington  had  asked,  from 
tiniQ  to  time,  why  not  apply  the  money 
as  the  lives  dropped  in  ?  The  hon.  baro- 
net had  answered  that  question,  by  show- 
ing, that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
M^  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  sum  by 
^e  operation.  It  had  been  objected, 
that  the  plan  would  prevent  the  remission 
of  taxation.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  the  very  recommendation  or  the 
plan  was,  that  it  enabled  the  House  to  re- 
lieve the  country  from  taxes,  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  would  be  saved 
inconsequence  of  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  So  far  from  the  plan  tying  up  the 
discretion  of  parliament  with  respect  to 
the  remission  of  taxation,  parliament  had 
already  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  afforded  for  the  remission  of 
taxation,  and  had  thus  in  a  manner 
pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  the  plan. 
He  believed  that,  in  future,  the  true 
principle  of  a  sinkine  fund  would  be  ad- 
tiered  to.  He  could  not  concur  in  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  rapacity  of 
ministers  with  respect  to  the  sinking  fund. 
It  was  not  probable  that  circumstances 
would  again  rise,  which  would  induce 
parliament  io  depart  from  the  principle 
laid  down  in  1792,  with  rtt|;ard  to  the 
sinking  fund.  If  the  war  had  terminated 
in  1708  or  1700,  which  was  about  the 
ordinary  duration  of  warsj  that  |irinciple 
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would  Defer  hare  been  broken  in  upob. 
He  wished  the  House  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequenoe  of  postpomug 
the  bill  for  six  months.  According  to 
the  law  as  it  stood,  the  government  would 
be  obliged  to  supply  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
with  4,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  between  the  5th  of  April 
and  the  6th  of  July.  In  order  to  do  that, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  borrow  money  ; 
ana  thus  would  they  be  thrown  back  to 
the  old  system  of  raising  loans,  which  had 
been  so  properly  condemned. 

Lord  A.  Hamiitan  contended,  that  the 
Making  fund,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  ap- 
plied, was  not  calculated  for  an  effective 
reduction  of  debt.    We  had,  since  the 
year  1816,  had  9,000,000/.  of  surplus,  and 
no  reduction  of  debt ;  and  indeed  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  thirty  years  clearly 
proved,  that  we  had  no  effective  sinking 
fond.    As  far  as  a  sinking  fund  went,  he 
thought  the  plan  of  the  hon.   baronet 
a  sound  and  iust  one ;  for  it  would  tie  it 
up  from  the  hands  of  ministers,  who  had 
already  abused  it    A  great  objection  to 
the  bill  was,  that  it  would,  to  a  certain 
degree,  prevent  the  remission  of  taxes. 
-  Mr.  Baring  said,  he  had  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  vote  which  he  should  give  on  this 
•ccasion.     He  was  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  sinking  fund,  but  he  could  ndH 
see  the  justice  or  policy  of  making  thiT 
sinking  fund  appear  more  than  it  really 
was.    It  was  now  admitted,  that  we  had 
only  a  sinking  fund  of  three  and  not  one 
of  6ve  millions.    This  plan  was  not  the 
offspring  of  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
axcnequer.     It  had  a  nearer  relation— his 
predecessor  in  office — who  had   left  the 
child  at  his  door,  and   he  believed  the 
right    hon.   gentleman  would  be  much 
obliged  to  the  House  if  it  would  enable 
him  to  throw  the  baby,  basket  and  all, 
into  the  river.    With  respect  to  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  he  thought  it  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  one,  if  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  5  per 
cents  last  year ;  but  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  3   per  cents   witiiout  the 
consent  of  the  holders  of  stock ;  which 
4iould  not  be  well  calculated  upon,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing the  new  stock  in   the  market.    In 
order  to  encourage  purchasers,  some  ad- 
tantaee  must  be  hdd  out ;  and,  in  that 
case,  less  money  would  be  obtained  than 
if  government  laid  out  its  stock  otherwise. 
But  suppose  tome  advantage  gained  by 
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it,  wonld  it  not  be  coanterbalanoed  by 
the  loss  of  that  simplicity  in  the  psUk 
accounts  which  was  so  desirable*  batwU^ 
could  not  be  continued  in  the  new  plan  f 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  bill  paaa  io  its 
present  complicated  form.  If  themotioB 
was  negatived,  he  would  then  take  Ike 
sense  of  the  House  on  limiting  the  ibk* 
ing-fnnd  to  tliree  millions ;  and  then  he 
hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  excbeMer 
would  be  prepared  to  give  up  altogetner, 
or  defend,  the  child  of  his  predeccMar. 
It  was  true  that,  besides  the  three  m3^ 
lions,  the  public  had  a  beneficial  interert 
in  the  life-annuities  for  45  years,  wbick 
would  be  increasing  yearly ;  and  be  had 
no  objection  to  a  value  being  set  upoo  ii^ 
even  of  the  sum  stated ;  but  be  could  set 
consent  to  see  it  now  made  that  wiueh  it 
was  not  in  reality — a  surplas  which sboold 
be  calculated  u|K>n  as  real  sinking  food. 

Mr.  Huskiison  observed*  that  be  bed 
not  saidy  that  we  had  only  three  aaillHina 
applicable  to  the  debt,  bat  that  we  bed 
only  an  excess  of  three  millions  ef  ttMM 
paid  into  the  exchequer ;  but  he  did  wtf^ 
that  if  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted, 
we  should  have  a  sinking  fund  or  ^rt 
millions. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  he  lUt  great 
delight  at  the  admissions  which  had 
at  length  been  made,  as  to  the  real 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  now  io  the 
exchequer.  That  pleasure,  however*  was 
somewhat  qualified,  by  finding  that  the 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  angmeot 
this  real  sum  of  three  milliona  to  the  snoa 
of  five  millions.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a  few  evenings  ago,  had  said* 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  hocus 
pocus  in  his  plan.  The  House,  after  that 
declaration,  could  scarcely  expect  to  be 
called  on  to  vote  that  there  waa  at  present 
a  surplus  of  five  millions.  An  act  of 
parliament  could  not  create  m  sarpfna 
where  it  was  not.  As  to  the  obfetftioa 
which  had  been  made  against  the  plan  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  asiglit  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  holders  of  the  %  per 
cents,  it  had  much  weight.  The^^Unof 
the  hon.  baronet  did  not  presoaae  any 
such  consent.  He  only  propaaed*  that 
a  trial  should  be  made  whether  or  net 
the  public  would  consent  to  it.  He 
proposed  to  convert  a  certain  aam*  ssgf 
50,000,000/.  from  3  per  cento  to  4  pat 
cents.  Why  should  not  ministeiw  trf  the 
experiment?  The  public  opiaioo-woald 
thereby  be  ascertained.  Thqr  did  not 
want  groonds  for  estimating  ths  ptobeUe 
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event  of  that  j^lao.  There  were  then 
long  aoDoities  in  the  market,  of  which 
37  yeuni  remained  unexpired*  Taking 
them  at  4  per  cent  at  10  year»  purchase, 
they  would  bie  worth  75  or  76.  If  minis- 
ten » tberefore»  could  go  to  market  to  sell 
the  4  per  cent  annuities  at  37  yean  for 
76,  tiiey  might  buy  100/.  three  per  cents 
at  less  than  76.  It  was  said,  that  we  had 
reduced  24  million  of  debt  since  1816. 
Any  one  would  imagine,  in  the  way  this 
was  put,  that  the  reduction  was  the 
effect  of  tlie  sinking  fond»  It  was  no 
such- thing.  The  reduction  was  occa- 
sioned by  changing  one  kind  of  stock 
into  another.  We  thus  lessened  the 
capital,  but  we  did  not  diminish  the 
charge ;  except  to  a  very  trifling  amount. 
He  would  prefer  being  without  any 
sinking  fund,  to  one  upon  the  plan  now 
propoMd ;  and  be  was  sure,  that  }f  we 
were,  public  credit  would  not  suffer. 
He  would  therefore  support  th^  amend- 
ment, aiid  if  that  were  ne^tived,  then  he 
would  support  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
f|iend  (Mr.  Baring.) 

Mr.  Eili€e  thought  there  was  much 
inconsistency  in  the  measure  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  see  how  he  CQuld 
vote  against  the  bill,  seeine  that  it  ^ot 
rid  of  the  old  machinery  of  the  sinking 
fund,  which  was  so  objectionable ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to  support 
that  part  of  the  plan,  which  presumed  a 
surplus  of  two  million9  where  it  did  not 
exist.  The  best  way  would  be  to  post- 
pone the  measure  for  six  weeks. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Bennetts 
Amendment:  Ayef,59;  Noes,  100, 
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Abcferombyy  hon.  J. 
Altborp,  vise. 
Barrett,  &  M. 
Benyoii^  B« 
Bemal,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Bougfaton,  sir  W. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Csteiaft,  J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Compbdl,  W.  J. 
Grecvey,  T. 
Davenport,  D. 
I>eniflon,  W.  J. 
De  Creqrfgny,  sir  W. 
Duncannon,  vise 
OundaSyC. 
Fergusson,  nr  R. 
FMcy,  J*  Ha  Ht 


Hamilton,  lord  A 
HiU,kxrdA. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurst,  B. 

HutcUn8on,hon.  C.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jervc^,  G.  P. 
LiSnibj  hon.  G. 
Lambton*  X  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lenna^  T.  B. 
Lethbridge,  silT. 
liSycester,  B. 
Lushington,  SL 
J«eadgr,  W. 

Macdonald,  J. 
Ma^oribanks,  S. 
MoiuJc,  J.  B. 
Normanby,  vise 
•€fe4^Wm. 


RireSyT. 
Price,  Robt. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Pyui,  F. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Sefton,  eail  of 
Smith,  W. 
Sykes,  D. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Hemey,  x^thon.  G. 


Htchfield,  marquis 
Webb,E. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,M. 
Wyvffl,M. 

TELLEBSt 

Hume,  X 
Rennet,  hon.  H,  G, 

FAiun  O^F, 
AnsQo,  sir  G. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 


On  Mr.  Baring^s  amendment,  to  leave 
out  the  words  <*  five  millions,'*  in  order 
to  insert  « three  millions,"  the  House 
a^n  divided :  Ayes,  72 ;  Noes,  100.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Four  and  a  Half  pk&  Ceht  Lce« 
WARD  IsLAH D  DuTT.]— On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  goiqg  into  a  committee  qf 
supply, 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  understandipjg 
that  when  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  to  bring  forward  the  ordnance 
estimiates,  he  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  point  very  intimately  connected  witl^ 
them.  Gentlemen  would  have  observed » 
that  in  those  estimates  there  was  an  item 
of  24,411{/.  for  the  erection  and  repinr  of 
fortifications  and  other  public  works  in 
Barbadoes.  As  it  bad  repeatedly  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  call  the  attention  of  th^ 
House  to  this  subject,  he  should  confine 
himself  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  re« 
petition  of  the  main  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  bad  formerly  advanced,  and 
should  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge, 
whether  it  was  right  to  ask  the  impo- 
verished people  of  this  country  to  grant 
a  sum  of  money  for  this  item,  when  a 
fund  existed  that  was  specifically  appli- 
cable to  it,  and  that  could  not  be  di- 
verted from  it,  except  b^  a  breach  of 
trust  and  a  positive  violation  of  the  law. 
It  was  well  known,  that  in  1663,  the 
colonial  legislature  of  Barbadoes  passed 
an  act,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  for 
tbe  purpose  **of  maintaining  the  reparation 
of  the  forts,  the  buijding  of  a  sessions 
hoQse  and  a  prison,  apd  all  other  public 
charges  incumbent  on  the  government 
there,  an  impost  or  custom  upon  all  dead 
commodities  of  the  gprowth  of  the  faid; 
island,  and  to  be  shipped  off  the  samet 
dionld  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors  for  ever,  after  the  A41owinff 
rate  or  mamuBrtr-tfaQt  is  to  iay»  fopr  iincl 
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a  half  in  specie  for  eiFery  five  score.** 
Nowy  it  cleftrlr  appeared  from  this  enaeU 
ment*  that  the  duties  raibed  iii   coose- 
qoence  of  it,  were  applicable  to  the  repair 
of  forts  and  pablic  works,  and  to   no 
other  object.    The  duties  for  some  time 
were  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they    were  granted;    but,    somehow  or 
other  it  happened,  that  before  the  cloae 
of  the  reiffn  of  Charles  2nd,  they  began  to 
be  codsioered    as  a    part  of  the  small 
private  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  be 
used  for  defraying  the  eipenditnre  of  the 
royal  household.     The  error  which  was 
thus  committed  was,  however,  corrected 
early  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.     When 
she  cume  to  the  throne,  a  petition  was 
presented  to    the  House  of   Commons, 
from  the  planters  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  stating  the  original  act  of  1663, 
and  the  misapplication  of  the  fund  created 
by  it,  and  praying,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  restitution  of  it  to  the  original  pur- 
posie ;  and  this  petition  being  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
hey  presented  an  address  to  her  mujesty, 
praying  that  these  duties  might  be  ap- 
propriated to    the  purposes  for    which 
they  were  originally  intended ;    and  in 
answer  to  that  petition,  her  mojesty  in- 
formed the  House,  by  a  special  message, 
that  she  would  issue  the  necessary  direc- 
tions to  carry  the  prayer  of  its  petition 
into  effect. — ^The  hon.  member  then  read 
the  address  of  the  House  and  lier  majesty's 
answer  to  it.     By  an  act  passed   in   the 
first  year  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  for  the 
settlement  of  her  revenue,   these  duties 
were  excepted   out  of  the  act.      Why, 
then,  waH  the  country  to  be  called  upon 
to  provide  for   fortifications,  for    which 
there     already    existed    a    fund    speci- 
fically   applicable?    These   funds    were 
now    applied  to    the   payment    of   cer- 
tain pensions    granted  to  mininters  and 
th^ir  dependents  in  this  country ;  and  the 
first  cround  of  defence  which  had  been 
formely  urged  for  them  by  the  right  hon. 
knifiht  of  the  Bath    (sir  C.  Long),  who 
wasiiimself  a  pretty  lurge  pensioner  upon 
them,  was,  that  when   his  late  majesty 
came  to  the  throne,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment   was  made    with  him,    by    which 
800,000/.  a  year  was  granted  him  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  on  his  giving 
up  to  the  nation  his  hereditary  revenues, 
^e  act  which  ratified  that  arrangement, 
and  contained  a  list  of  those  revenues 
iBpch  his  majesty  eave  up,  did  not  con- 
^f^-  any  mention  of  this  branch  of  them. 
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Why,  how  could  it  contain  any   oieDlioa 
of  It  ?    The  funds  in  question  had  beea 
given  up  long  before ;    and  therefore  H 
would  have  been  absurd  and  uaelesi  to 
have  said  any  thing  about  them  in  tht 
act.    The  second  ground  on  which  the 
right  hon.  knight  of  the  Bath  had  rested 
his  defence  of  the  present  application  of 
the  fund  to  the  payment  of  ois  own  and 
other  pensions,  was,  that  very  great  and 
illustrious  characters,  such  aa  lord  Chit* 
ham  and  Mr.  Burke,  had  not  disdained 
to  receive  tliem  from  the  sume  quarter; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  was    notkiog 
wrong    in  his    being    one    also.      That 
mode    of   reasoning,   if   indeed  it   de- 
serred  the  name  of  reasoning,  had  never 
been  heard  in  any  other  place  except  ia 
that  House.    WKat  wouldf  the  coorts  of 
law  say  to  any  man,  who,  being  sued  for 
wrongful  holding  of  another  niaa^  catafe^ 
should    attempt    to    defend  hioiielf  hj 
declaring,  that  he  was  not  the  only  perMm 
who  held  an  estate  by  rach  an  illegal 
tenure— that  there  were  great  men,  my 
lord  A.  and  Mr.  B.  for  instances  whohadi, 
each  of  them,  pot^session  of  a  larger  pro- 
perty by  the  same  kind  of  fraud ;  and 
that,  as  such  was  the  case,  there  coold 
be  no  harm  in  his  refusing  to  eive  up  the 
property  which  he  had  so  acquired  ?    The 
man  who  used  such  language  in  a  coart 
of  law  would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  na- 
ment ;  and,  if  he  was  not  treated  as  aa 
idiot  or  madman,   might  think  hhaself 
very  well  treated  indeed.     He  should  ever 
contend,  that  unless  better  argnmeDt  was 
employed,  than  any   which    he  hnd  ^tt 
heard  from  the  advocates  of  this  penswu 
fund,  the  fund  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  now  applied. 
The  HouKe  had  not  long  since,  in  its  pure 
love  of  justice  and  morality,  as  it  would 
appear,   passed   an    act    of    parlianeal, 
creotiii^  a  commission,    with  no   other 
object  than  to  inquire  into  such  breaebra 
of  trust  us  had  been  made  in  the  various 
private  charitable  endowments  and  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.     Why,  was  there 
ever  ^ucli  u  barefaced  exhibition,  of  cant 
and  hypocrisy  as  this  ?  To  be  gralnitouily 
hunting  after  breaches  of  trust,  by  peraons 
who  might  be  bond  fide  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  their  estates  by  the 
original   founders,    and  yet  wilfully   to 
shut  our  eyes  to  this  open  breach  of  a 
trust,  created  specifically  and  poblic/y  hjr 
law,  and  when  the  breach  or  diversion  of 
the  funds  was  made  expresfly  in  favour 
of  our  own  members.     After  reacting  the 
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INtamble  in  queAtion,  the  hon*  member 
proceeded  to  obferve,  that  the  appUcatioD 
of  the  4^  per  cent  datie9»  from  the  repair 
-of  the  fitrtificatioDS  ia  Barbadoet,  the  ooly 
object  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
gmnteet  of  them»  to  the  paymeots  of  peo- 
jioos  ID  Eogland  (an  object  of  which 
they  had  never  ao  much  as  dreamed),  was 
as  gross  a  breach  of  trust  as  any  that  he 
•ever  fCGollected  to  have  heard  or  read  of ; 
Aod  that  the  House  was  bound  to  remedy 
lit  immediately,  if  it  did  not  wish  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mere  affectation  of 
morality ;  for  in  this  case  they  had  a  posi- 
tive law,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  law  could 
be,  spedfically  applying  the  monies 
which  It  eave  authority  to  levy,  to  certain 
fixed  and  definite  purposes.  To  those 
purposes  they  had  now  for  many  years 
ceased  to  be  applied;  and  yet,  though 
they  had  been  called  upon  repeatedly  to 
.put  a  stqp  to  the  shameful  practice  by 
«whicfa  tbey  were  misapplied,  they  had 
•ahown  oo  desire  to  amend  the  breach  of 
trust  which  be  had  so  often  reprobated 
before  them.  They  weceibpund  to  amend 
it,  not  less  by  the  regard  which  they 
ought  to  feel  for  their  character  as  a  body, 
thim  by  that  which  the^  ought  to  feel  for 
their  honour  as  individnau.  The  case 
was  of  the  most  clear  and  irresistible 
iwtnre;  and  sure  he  was,  that  it  could 
not  fail  in  any  other  place  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  it  could 
only  fail  there,  because  its  members  were 
not  the  real  representatives  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country.  After  reminding 
the  House  of  lord  Clarendon's  declaration, 
that  the  people's  affections  did  not  b^n 
to  be  alienated  from  Charles  1st  until 
they  saw  the  judges  acting  corruptly  in 
questions  of  property,  so  he  said  m  this 
case,  as  long  as  the  House  should  con- 
tinue in  its  course  of  diverting  the  fund 
from  its  public  purpose  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual advantage,  so  long  would  the 
affections  of  the  people  be  more  and  more 
alienated  from  tiiat  assembly,  and  more 
deeply  impressed  would  they  become, 
that  it  had  no  pretension  to  be  considered 
as  the  real  repesentatives  of  the  people. 
The  hpn.  meml^  concluded  with  moving, 
*'  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  from 
the  estimates  laid  before  it,  far  the  service 
of  the  Ordnance,  for  the  present  year, 
there  is  a  sum  of  M,412/.  for  erecting  and 
repairing  fortifications  in  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes* 

**  That  b  V  an  act  of  the  colonial  assem- 
bly of  Barbadoeb  wUch  was  paised  in 
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the  year  1663,  it  was  enacted,  that^  for 
the  purpose  of  « maintaining  the  repa- 
ration of  the  forts,  the  building  q{  a 
sessions  house  and  a  prison,  and  au  oth^r 
public  charges  incumbent  u  pon  the  goveri^ 
meot  there,  ao  impost  or  custom  upon  all 
xiead  commodities,  of  the  ^wth  oif  the 
said  island,  and  to  be  shipped  off  the 
same,  should  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  after  the 
following  rate  or  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
four  and  a  half  in  specie,  for  every  five 
score.' 

"  That  it  further  appean,  from  the 
Journals  of  this  House,  that  in  the  firsi; 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty  queen 
Anne,  a  petition  was  presented  to  it  from 
the  planters  and  merchants  concerned  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  setting  forth  the 
colonial  act  of  barbadoes  before  referred 
to,  and  praying  *  That  the  said  duty  of  four 
asKiahalf  per  centum  might  be  applied 
to  the  reparation  and  builmng  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  defraying  all  charges  inci- 
dent to  the  i^vernment  there,  as  the 
same  was  onKinally  intended,  instead  of 
being  diverted  to  other  purposes,  as  the 
same  then  was:'  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  petition,  this  House  did 
address  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  praying 
that  this  duty  might  be  restored  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created  by  the 
colonial  act  of  Barbadoes ;  and  that  this 
House  was  informed,  by  a  message  from 
her  majesty,  that  she  would  give  such 
directions  accordingly. 

**Tb&U  notwithstEmdioff  such  specific 
application  of  this  fund,  by  the  colonial 
act  of  Barbadoes,  to  the  building  and 
repairing  of  fortifications  in  that  island, 
and  nptwithatandiDg  the  recognition  of 
tint  law  by  this  House,  and  by  h^r 
majesty  queen  Anne,  this  fund  is  now 
for  the  most  part  coiuiumed  by  pensioners 
in  this  country,  includinz  even  members 
of  this  House,  or  their  umilies ;  whilst 
the  fortifications  and  other  public  works 
of  Barbadoes  are  left  to  be  maintained  by 
money  raided  from  tases  on  the  people; 
and  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
above  stated,  and  adverting  likewise  to 
the  afflicting  condition  of  a  great  portion 
of  these  kingdoms,  this  House  considers 
it  to  be  alike  due  to  its  own  character  and 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  humbly  to 
request  his  maiesty  to  iive  directions, 
that  this  fund  of  four  and  a  half  per  centum, 
in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  may  be  agiun 
restored  to  the  original  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created." 

2Q 
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Mr.  Ward  said,  it  was  an  error  to  sap- 
poae,  that  the  sum  meotioned  in  the  ord- 
nance estimates*  was  for  the  erecting  and 
repairing  of  any  buildings  to  whicfi  the 
act  of  the  colonial  assembly  could  be 
applied.  Not  one  penny  of  the  ordnance 
grant  in  question  went  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  buildings  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  the  colonial  assembly.  The  build- 
ings mentioned  in  this  act  were  a  council- 
house*  a  chamber*  a  session-house*  and  a 
prison.  But  the  sum  in  the  onlnance 
estimate  was  required  for  repairing  the 
ordnance  wharf*  for  building  storehouses* 
and  other  similar  purposes*  never  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of 
the  colonial  assembly.  Various  expenses 
were  incurred  by  government  at  Barba- 
does*  in  consequence  of  making  it  the 
bead  quarters ;  distinct  from  any  expenses 
the  colonial  assembly  had  contemplated ; 
and  to  cover  these*  the  grant  in  question 
was  to  be  applied. 

'  Mr.  Hume  said*  that  the  act  of  1668 
.  was  a  kind  of  commutation*  to  enable  the 
king  to  maintain  the  public  works  before 
kept  up  by  the  inhabitants.  No  time 
could  be  more  proper  than  the  present  for 
bringing  this  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  If  the  people  were  to  be  con- 
tinually burthened  by  new  charges*  when 
the  expenses  were  already  provided  for  by 
the  colonies,  there  was  no  extravagance 
to  which  the  House  might  not  go.  It 
would  be  better  for  England  to  be  des- 
titute of  colonies*  than  to  be  subjected 
to  the  enormous  expense  entailed  on  us 
by  them.  They  were  a  mere  drain  on  the 
country. 

Sir  Charles  Long  said,  that  the  act  of 
the  colonial  assembly  did  not  contemplate 
the  present  expense.    The  object  of  that 
act  was  merely  the  defence  of  the  island. 
'Since  then  a  naval  arsenal  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  the  expense  incurred  by  which* 
could  not  be  provided  for  out  of  the  4i  per 
cent  fund.    The  4^  per  cent  duty  was 
given  to  the  king  for  confirming  titles  to 
estates*  and  in  consequence  of  his  relin- 
quishing another  duty*  without  annexing 
any  conditions  to  giving  it  up.     In  the 
aame  year*  the  islands  of  Nevis*  Mont- 
aerrat*  and  St.  Christopher  made  similar 
grants  to  the  king*  without  any  condition 
whatever.     In  the  reign  of  king  William* 
lord  Somers  had  consented  that  the  duty 
in  question  should  form  part  of  the  civil 
list.      What  queen  Anne  bad  done*  on 
the  petition   of  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
badoes>  was  all  matter  of  grace.    For  a 
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century*  the  proceeds  bad  been  applied 
as  at  present*  and  accounts  laid  annmlly 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Burke,  wbeo  be 
regulated  the  civil  list,  had  exproshr 
taken  this  fund  into  his  consideratton.  K 
was  misleading  the  House  to  aay  tbsl 
the  money  was  appropriated  by  atedlb^ 
and  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  tiie 
mode  in  which  it  was  expended. 

Mr.  Bemai  said*  it  was  abauvd  to  ooa* 
tend*  that  the  fund  had  not  been  diferted 
from  its  original  purpose.  He  demei 
that  the  4^  per  cent  was  granted  for  any 
purpose  but  to  defray  the  peblk  otmrgm 
of  the  island.  The  fund  had  bera  cx« 
torted  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bar badocs; 
and*  though  continued  for  a  oeatary«  it 
was  still  nothing  but  extortion.  It  wai 
not  possible  to  nsad  the  act*  and-aaj  that 
24*000/.  would  not  be  tared  to  the 
people*  if  the  duty  were  properlj  applied. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said*  that  the  argomcnt  of 
the  hon.  gentleman   proied  ttMi  maclu 
If  it  were  true*  that  the  4|  per  cent  daE» 
ties  had    been  extorted,  tnej  ought  to 
be  restored    unconditionally ;  but  itiU  it 
would  be  necessary*  that  the  Honae  aboald 
vote  the  24,412/.  for  the  mttoleDaiice'  of 
the  public  works.    The  precedeot  for  the 
present  application  of  the  fond  was  of  a 
hundred  years  standing*  and  waa  noCta 
be  overturned  because  gentlcmeo  talked 
of  reform*  and  the  danger  of  driviog  peo- 
ple to  distraction  by  excessive  frr^*^ 
Would  the  hon.  gentleman  aay*  that  in 
1660*  the  present  circumstances  ct  Bu^ 
badoes  could  have  been  foreaeea  ?    Was 
it  then  known  that  its  g^eographieal  sita- 
ation  would  make  it  the  head  qusrten  of 
all  the  forces  stationed  in  those  istaada  ? 
The  gentlemen  opposite  contended,  tbat 
every    island    ought   to    support   itself. 
Would  they  assert*  that  Barbadoes  ovgbt 
to  pay  expenses  incurred  forthegcoml 
benefit  ?    The  sum  stated  in  the  estipiBle 
was  to  cover  expenses  not  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  the  colonial  assembly. 

The  House  divided :  For  Mr.  Oeevey*a 
Motion*  56;  Against  it*  601  Hiqority^ 
24. 

lAii  of  ihe  Mmark^. 

Abercromby*  hon.  J.  Denison*  W.  J. 

Althorp*  vise.  ElUce*  K. 

Benyon*  B.  Farquhanoo*  A. 

Beiinet,  hon.  G.  FeiguasQii*  dr  R. 

Birch,  J.  Guise,  sir  B.  W. 

Blake,  or  F.  Gaskdl*  1L 

Browne*  Dom.  Hume,  J. 

Cakraft*  J.  Hurst,  R. 

CampbeH,  W.  F.  HobhouM^  J.  C 

De  Cresplgny*  sir  W.  HamOtoni  ioi^  A. 
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JervoiM^O.P. 
JamefyW. 
Kmgli^B. 
Lewie,  W. 

Lejootter,  B- 
Lambton^  J.  G. 
Lamby  hon.  6. 

Ha^oribanksy  S. 
Koimanbyy  viae. 
Newpoirtyrt.  hooar  J. 
OldyWm. 

Fhil^NSy  G.  jun. 
Price,  R. 
Fym,  F. 

Poyntz,  hon.  Wm.  S. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Robinson,  nr  G. 


Ordnmee  Mifmaies. 

HIcaidoy  D* 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Rice,T.S. 
Smith,  G. 
Sykes,  D. 
Soott,  James 
ntchfidd,  marq. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  Gea 
Wood,  alderman 
Warrey  James  A. 
Whartoo,  John 
Wyvm,M. 
Webbe,£. 
Williams,  W. 
WOson,  sirR. 

TILLIBS. 

Cieerey,  T. 

Bemal,  R 
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Ordnahcb  Estimates.] — ^The  Hoase 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 

Mr.  fVard  said,  that  before  he  moved 
the  Ordnance  Estimates  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  asually  voted,  he  should 
merely  observe,  that  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  in  e\*ery  item  except 
ooe,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of 
776iL  beyond  the  sum  voted  last  year. 
He  should  confine  himself,  at  present^ 
to  stating  the  several  items,    with    the 
amount  of  diminution.    In  the  ordinaries 
the  sum  was  460,834/.,  being  13,102/. 
less  than  the  sum  voted  last  year.    The 
extraordinaries    were    260,404/.,    being 
23,279/.  less  than  last  year.    Under  the 
head  of  unprovided,  there  was  a  small 
increase  of  776/.     Under  the  head  of  6u« 
perannuated     military,     the    sum    was 
318,152/.,  being  1,&99/.    less   than  kst 
year ;  under  that  of  superannuated  civil, 
the  sum  was  50,074/.,  being  1,478/.  less 
than  last  Tear.    For  Ireland,  the  sum  was 
90,313/.,  Ibeing  6,316/.  leas  than  last  year. 
The  whole  sum  required,  was  1,109,000/., 
being  45,000/.  less  than  last  year.    From 
this  sum    there   were   to  be  ded«cted 
38,000/.  amall  saving^  upon  various  items 
of  the  extraordinaries  for  1820  and  1821, 
and  91 ,000/.  for  the  presumed  sale  of 
old  stores,  land,  &cw,  making  a  total  of 
129,000i:,  being  85,000/.  more  than  the 
credit  for  last  year ;  and  the  sum  to  be 
voted  this  year  was,  therefore,  130,000/. 
less  than  the  total  of  last  year.    He  then 
moved,  «« That  48,027/.  be  granted  lor 
the  expense  of  the  EstablishmenU  at  the 
Tower  and  Pall-mall." 

Mr.  Hume  declared,  that  a  reduction 
of  4  per  cent  upon  the  whole  cost  of  the 
ordnance  department  was  not  such  as  ^be 
country  bad  a  right  to  aspect    With  le- 


spect  to  the  grant  brfore  the  House^  he 
objected  that  arrangements,  so  long  since, 
recommended  by  the  commissioners  of 
mihtary  incjoiry,  liad  not  yet  been  carried 
into  execution.  As  for  the  board  of  ord-, 
nance,  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  quite  as 
ereat  a  fallacy  as  the  sinking  fund ;  nor. 
did  he  see  any  symptoms  of  a  return  to 
the  standard  of  1796.  What  could  be 
the  use  of  separating  the  two  establish- 
ments of  the  Tower  and  Pall-mall,  when 
a  considerable  saving  might  be  effected 
by  uniting  them?  Why  should  twenty, 
persons  be  employed  as  porters,  door- 
keepers, or  messengers  ?  He  objected  to 
the  great  freedom  used  in  giving  gratui- 
ties, often  eqnal  to  the  amount  of  the . 
salaries  received. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the  re«. 
solution,  that  7,025/.  Or.  lid.  be  granted 
for  the  Ciril  Establishments  at  Woolwich, 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  the  establishments  at  Walthani 
Abbey  and  Faversham,  which  had  cost 
the  country  150,000/.  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  where  little  or  no  gunpowder 
had  been  manufactured.  The  inspector 
of  gunpowder  had  been  appointed  since 
the  peace,  and  lived  at  Faversham,  where 
no  gunpowder  whatever  was  made. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  it  was  true  that  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  no  longer 
carried  on  at  Faversham  ;  but  that  estab- 
lishment was  continued  because  ther^ 
were  facilities  at  Faversham,  which  there 
were  not  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  reason 
why  the  inspector  lived  at  Faversham 
was,  that  there  was  a  house  at  that  establish- 
ment, and  not  at  Waltham  Abbey.  With 
regard  to  the  laboratory,  he  thought  that 
the  House  would  not  object  to  the  trifling 
expense  of  that  establishment,  while  there 
was  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
ingenious  projects  which  his  hon.  friend 
(sir  W.  Congreve)  had  conceived,  of  re- 
generating &BULf^  gunpowder,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  had  not  come  into 
contact  with  sea-water. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
system  that,  in  every  place,  the  clerks  and 
officers  should  get  palaces,  without  re- 
gard to  the  expense  which  they  cost; 
aod«  unless  the  House  should  compel 
them  to  sell  oflT  the  whole  of  these  unne- 
cessary palaces,  such  would  continue  to 
be  the  system.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  list 
of  no  fewer  tl»n  4^  of  these  houses. 

On  the  resolution,  ««That  241,235/. 
8f •  5d.  be  granted  for  the  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery," 
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Mr.  Hume  sanl,  he  woild  not  repoit 
the  objections  he  had  offered  last  year  to 
this  item  of  charge :  but  should  moye, 
at  an  amendmeot,  that  the  sum  be  re* 
daced  15,000/. 

Mr.  Ward  adrerted  to  the  inexpediency 
of  lessening  the  number  of  such  a  corps 
of  officers  at  the  artillery,  who  were 
obliged  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of 
education  and  science  to  qualify  them 
Ibr  their  profession.  He  had  the  autho- 
rity of  the  duke  of  Wellington  against 
any  reduction  of  officers. 

Mr.  Hmme  said,  he  attached  no  im- 
portance to  what  the  duke  of  Wellington 
might  say  on  such  a  subject.  The  noble 
duke  had  said,  that  there  was  not  a  man 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  service  ; 
mid  yet,  notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion, he  had  dischargfd  to  the  right 
and  left.  He  would  not  give  a  fig  for 
such  authority.  He  did  not  propose,  by 
the  present  reduction,  to  deprive  the  re- 
giment of  either  men  or  science.  He 
merely  proposed  to  effect  a  saring,  by  a 
different  mode  of  brigading. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  the  noble  duke  had 
stated,  that  he  could  not  do  with  a  man 
lest  on  the  then  estimates;  but  had 
added,  that  he  had  prospective  views  of 
teduction.  These  views  he  had  since 
tarried  into  effect. 

The  committee  dirided:  For  the 
Amendment,  80 ;  Agmnstit,60. 

lAit  of  the  Minority. 

fiennet,  hen.  H.  G.  Lambton^  J.  6. 

Bemal^  R.  Leader,  W. 

Blake,  nr  F.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Browne,  D.  Poyntz,  W.  S. 

Caiilfldd,  hon.  H.  Robarta,  6.  J. 
De  Cres^gny,  sir  W.    Robinson,  sir  6. 

DenisoD,  W.  J.  Scott,  J. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Smith,  W. 

Evans,  W.  Wane,  J.  A. 

Farquharson,  A.  Webb,  E. 

Guise,  rir  W.  Whitmore,  W.  W. 

Hume,  J.  Williams,  T.  P. 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Wilfiams,  W; 

James,  W.  WyviD,  M. 
Jervcri^,  6.  P.  tbllsb. 

Lamb,  hon.  Q.  Ricardo,  D. 

On  the  resolution,  «  That  6,087/.  6«.  M. 
be  granted  for  the  Medical  Ettablish- 
nent,"  Mr.  Hume  objected,  that  there 
were  no  duties  to  require  the  services  of 
m  directoivgeneral  at  3/.  a  day.  He! 
therefore  proposed  to  ttrike  off"^  1,00^. 
from  the  Tote.  On  tfait  die  committee 
divided:  For  the  Amendment,  27; 
'  tAgainu  it,  66.  The  other  vesolalioiilj 
were  agreed  to  without  a 
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Tueiday,  March  18. 

Kino's    LiBKAET.I^The    Chemeettr 
of  the  Exchequer  said : — In  purinaiioc^ 
Sir,  of  niy  notice,  I  am  now  about  to  lab- 
mit  to  Nbuse  a  motion  respecting  the  wh 
ble  and  munificent  eift  which  hit  m^esty 
has,  with  so  much  liberality,  presented  Ito 
the  nation ;  and  1  fM  that  if,  in  doing  m, 
1  were  to  enter  into  any  length  of  dctsil» 
I  should  do  but  little  credit  to  the  pwee 
and  dignity  with  which  the  preaent  ha 
been  made.    It  is  a  donation  which*  I  am 
satisfied,  every  man  in  this  House*  and  ia 
the  country,  will  feel  to  be  of  the  faighcii 
importance.      If,  indeed,  there   be  wf 
person — and  I  do  not  consider  it  poaaibK 
that  there  can  be — who  nmf  think  tlMt 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  litems 
tare  of  the  country  and  its  general  well- 
being — to  that  person,  nudenbtedly,  Um 
grant,  or  the  possession*  ef  to  valnaUc  n 
library  as  that  to  which  my  nMidan  will  ie» 
fer,will  beamatter  of  notoitof  interaat 
But  by  those  who  take  a  more  enlarged 
riew  of  the  subjects— by  thoae  who  thmk 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  he* 
tween  the  literature  and  the  morale  of  the 
countrv—by  those  who  think  that  tibcrais 
an  analogy  between  a  love  of  letten  and  a 
love  of  freedom— it  is  impassible  that  this 
transaction  should  not  be  regnidad  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  intereat.    This  li- 
brary. Sir,  which  it  has  been  Ua  int|esty^ 
f>leasare  to  give  to  the  nation*  was  em 
ected  by  his  late  venerated  fidhier*  daring 
the  course  of  a  long  and  exemplaiy  life  ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  the  circnintancca 
which  attended  his  youthful  edoomlion* 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  ii  $to 
early  a  period  oppressed  with  the  caret  of 
royalty,  might  reasonably  teem  to  have 
precluded  him  from  applying  kimadf  to 
objects  of  this  kind ;  yet  it  tt,  I  think,    ^ 
on  these  very  accounts,  the  moia  kanonr- 
able  to  the  character  of  hit  late  mqmty* 
that,  from  his  accession  to  Ibi  ttuone^ 
down  to  the  nnhappy  montnt  in  wkicb^ 
by  one  of  the  most  calamitani  nsiteliont 
of  Providence,  he  was  depiifgd  c€  the 
teeans  of  punning  any  object  rebting  to 
his  own  benefit  or  to  the  nood  of  hit  pco» 
pie,  he  employed  himsaf  nctivelr*  ma* 
lously,  and  carefully  in  foiteing  this  oaU 
lection.    But,  if  it  it  turprimng  that  hh 
late  majesty,  under  such  cireuntCanoes, 
should  so  mve  occupied  bidatl^  it  it  lUft 
surprising,  f  conceive,  ^hat  kit  'pffettWI 
majett}^  mflne^ced  byitfnt  Mridt^lMt^ 
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that  love  of  tctenoe^  thiit  enlarged  and 
liberal  spirit^  that  disinterested  generosity 
winch  Mong  to  hiniy  should  hate  applied 
iiimsetff  npon  becoming  possessed  of  this 
most  iriidoable  treasure>  to  consider  in 
what  way  his  people  would  be  likely  to 
derive  from  it  the  greatest  benefit.  If  his 
■M||esty  had  chosen  to  consult  merely  his 
own  mtification,  or  his  own  taste*  ,he 
woolcTobFiously  have  retained  this  admir- 
able collection  in  his  own  hands :  and  it 
would  have  constituted  in  his  palaoe»  or 
in  that  of  his  successors^  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments*  'But  his  ma* 
jesty  has  constdered*  that  a  much  more 
iioble  object  would  be  attained,  if  this 
library,  mstead  of  being  confined  to  his 
own  palace^  should  be  placed  at  the  di»> 
posal  of  parliament,  fof  the  benefit  of  his 
people.  His  majesty,  therefore,  has  pro- 
posed, that  this  library  should  be  placed 
«t  the  disposal  of  parliament ;  and  it  now 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  sunest  to 

nrliament  the  b^  means  for  its  disposals 
hinkf  then,  that  under  all  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  csMe,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  confide  the  custody  of  this  most  im- 
portant collection  to  the  British  Museuns* 
At  all  events^  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
object:  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  object, 
nlos,  which  his  majesty  has  very  much  at 
beart,  that  it  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
aeparate  from  any  other.  Such  an  arrange 
■lent,  indeed,  we  owe  it  to  his  majesty's 
lather  who  collected,  and  to  his  majesty 
bimseif  who  has  given  these  books,  to 
make.  I  think  it  would  be  nojuit,  if  we 
were  to  sufier  the  collection  to  be  mixed 
with  any  other  of  the  same  kind ;  while  It 
seems  to  me  moat  desirable,  both  on 
general  consideraftioiia  and  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  that  it  should  be  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum ;  for  this  library 
of  the  late  king*s,  though  pmsibly  not 
the  most  valuable  in  existence,  is  onqnes* 
tionaUy  the  most  raloable,  to  the*cMleo» 
lion  of  a'  single  individual,  that  ever  did 
csist ;  and  1  beliere  that,  if  to  this  library 
be  added  that  which  is  already  possened 
by  >tfae  British  Mnseom,  increased  as  it 
wdlveryiliortlybe,  by  the  library  of  the 
>te  silr  Joseph  Baulks,  there  will  be  con* 
tained  mider  one  land  the  same  roo^  ^ 
library,  without  all  question,  the  finest 
in  the  world,  h  wiM  be  most  adviskible, 
Ibereibre,  i  imagine,  to  intrust  the  col- 
lOQiion  1ft  qutstMi  tto  the  MarditfnUb  of 
the  Mtiih  JfsMWin.  AtSbe  aatne  tnne^ 
ft  is  poaaUe,  thit  if^weishould  anpoiat  % 
^imnHiO'  fcr  iho  tioitar  ^onsidmtion 


«f  this  subject,  some  suggestion  which  it 
may  be  mora  expedient  to  adopt  than  the 
one  1  now  throw  out,  may  be  proposed* 
I  therefora  move,  «« That  the  Papers  re- 
lating to  the  Library  which  his  Majesty 
hal  been  mdously  pleased  to  present  to 
the  British  nation,  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, to  connder  the  matter  thereof^ 
and  to  report  thdr  observations  thereupon 
to  the  Honse." 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  tint  the  donation 
was  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  ralue 
to  the  country,  because,  for  its  extent^  it 
was  the  most  complete  libraiy  ever  col« 
lected.  It  had  been  accumulated  by  Ua 
late  majesty,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign,  and  without  any  regard  to  ez« 
pense.  It  had  been  collectea  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  laid 
down  the  plan  for  its  formation,  and 
which  plan  nad  been  followed  as  closdly 
as  possible*  Having  had  communicationa 
wiUi  Us  majesty  on  the  subject,  he  was 
enabled  to  say,  that  his  majesty  earnestly 
wbhed  that  the  public  might  have  tlie 
fteest  access  possible  to  this  library, 
limited  only  by  such  regulatiooa  as  were 
necessary  for  ttie  safoty  and  preservation 
of  die  collection*  His  majesty  had  also 
another  and  a  very  natural  wuh,  that  as 
the  collection  had  been  entirely  made  by 
his  kte  lather,  it  should  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct.  Having  had  frequent  mn 
portunities  of  inspecting  this  linrary,  Ue 
was  bound  to  say,  that  ne  believed  there 
never  was  a  limry  ao  coknplete  in  ita 
arrangements,  with  catalogues  so  ndmtr> 
aUy  framed,  and  in  every  respect  ao 
well  calcelated  to  afibed  the  menna  of 
ready  reforence.  He  thought  it  rijB^ht  to 
Htention  this  foot,  becaoae  it  did  the 
greaitest  credit  to  the  peraons  under  whose 
care  it  hod  been  placed.  He  was  per- 
foctly  sure,  tint  die  union  of  this  library 
with  that  «f  the  British  Museum  and  the 
kbrarr  of  the  late  sir  Joseph  Banka 
(which,  although  small,  wm  perfect  m 
one  branch  of  literature),  would  consti*- 
tute  the  fiiMSt  library  that  exiated  in  Eu- 
rope. HehnltbegTattifioatiooalsotJoaav, 
tbnt  it  wus  his  majesty's  intention  to  add 
«a  the  donatioB  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  medads,  formed  under  the  superintend** 
ance  of  himself  and  of  his  late  majesty. 
To  his  knowledge,  his  majesty  had  been 
a  most  liberal  patron  to  the  fine  arts.  By 
the  premnt  ^endid  gift  be  would  abew 
himself  en  equally  sriUous  friadl  to 
seieoce  and  literatuie.  He  was  euro, 
tberefcpBt  A^tidlwho  beati  him miiU 
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agree»  that  by  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sioDy  his  majesty  had  entitled  himsdf  to 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  country. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

RVPBAL    OF    ASSBSSBD  TAXB8.]-^Mr. 

Maberly  rose  to  submit  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  ^ven  notice.  He  feared 
that  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
notice,  and  the  repeated  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interim,  upon 
the  bilkof  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
had  greatly  prejudiced  the  chance  which 
his  (Mr.  M.*s)  motion  might  possess  of 
adoption  by  the  House.  Tnis  great  ques- 
tion had,  indeed,  been  prejudiced ;  but 
i^though  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
bill  had  passed,  it  did  not  therefore  follow, 
when  he  came  forward  to  ask  for  the  re- 
peal of  certain  taxes,  that  he  was  to  be 
denied,  on  account  of  the  passing  of  that 
bill.  That  bill  did,  in  fact,  contain  a 
clause,  by  which  the  House  was  enabled, 
during  the !present  session,  to  alter,  repeal, 
or  amend  it.  It  was  needless  for  him  to 
say,  that  he  disapproved  of  that  bill;  but 
in  the  argument  which  he  was  about  to 
bring  forward,  he  should  take  the  saving 
to  be,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
tliought  proper  to  put  it,  five  millions. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  expedient  to  reduce 
taxation  :  to  repeal,  in  fact,  the  very  spe- 
cies of  taxes  which  he  was  now  about  to 
require  the  House  to  do.  The  great  ques- 
tion between  himself  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  this— ^ Whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  propo- 
sition now  tobe  submitted  to  the  House  was 
more  likely  to  benefit  the  country  gene- 
rally, to  support  public credit,'and  to  main- 
tain national  honour  and  dignity,  than  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  confessed,  that  he  thought  the  mode 
iu  which  he  should  propose  to  support 
public  credit,  and  enable  government  to 
reduce  taxation,  would  have  a  much  more 
beneficial  effect  than  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  be- 
cause it  would  give  a  much  greater  relief 
to  the  people.  Now,  before  he  stated  to 
the  House  the  taxes,  the  repeal  of  which  he 
intended  to  propose,  he  would  take  a  sliort 
view  of  the  financial  state  of  the  country. 
That,  would  enable  them  to  ascertain 
whether  they  could  with  safety,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  country,  repeal  the  whole 
of  those  taxes,  fhe  repeal  of  only  part 
of  which  was  proposed  oy  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.    He  would  first  acknowledge, 
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for  the  argameDt*s  sake,  that  the  turploa' 
<fisposable  income  was,  as  the  right  Imnu 
gentleman  had  described  it,  6,000,000(» 
He  would  then  advert  to  the  propoait)oB< 
to  which  he  had  alluded  the  other  eveoiiig;' 
namely,  the  sale  of  the  land  tax,  a  propo- 
sition against  which  he  had  not  heard  a* 
single    substantial    argument.      He  wo- 
himself  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  no  bet-* 
ter  measure  could  be  adopted.     It  had 
been  first  sugrated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the- 
support  of  public  credit,  and  the  rede^' 
tion  of  the  public  debt ;  and  he  was  BOt 
to  be  diverted  from  the  plan  bv  the  boo. 
member  for  Taunton  having  called  it  **  a 
bubble."     He  must  say,  tbat  be  thooghl 
that  a  very  coarse  and  unfair  exprenioiu 
If  it  was  a  bubble,  it  was  a  bubble  origi-* 
nally  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt :  it  was  a  bob* 
ble  which  had  been  carried  oo,  to  a  caeitaia 
extent,  to  the  present  hour;  and  all  that 
he  desired  was,  to  make  it  more  elliciciit 
for  the  public  benefit  than  it  bad  hithcrto^ 
been.    In  the  first  place,  and  for  the  ftrst 
year,  he  took  the  surplus  of  income  at 
5,000,000/.:  he  supposed  a  sale  of  th» 
land  tax  to  theextentof  another  5^000,C0M, 
and  he  calculated  the  extra  revenue  arising 
from  the  reduction  of  3,200,000/.  tsjus  at 
400,000/.     In  this  last  calculation  be  was 
borne  out  bv  the  right  hon.  ecotleman,  whs- 
had  allowed,that  a  repeal  of  taxes  mnst  ns- 
cessarily  improve  the  remaining  retcnacb 
Those  three  items  together  would  make  » 
sum  of  10,400,000/.  applicable  either  to  the 
repeal  of  taxes,  or  to  the  rednctioo  of  the 
debt,  or  to  both  purposes.    The  mode  in 
which  he  proposed  to    deal    with    that 
10,400,000/.  was  to  repeal  assesssd  tsxcs, 
to  the  amount  of  3,200,000/.,  andthcfeby» 
in  the  first  year,  to  leave  a  baknce  of 
7,200,000/.  applicable  to  the  redemption 
of  debt.     He  trusted  that  no  one  would 
deny  the  practicability  of  snob  a  sale  of 
the  land  tax.    He  was  convinced  it  was  so 
saleable,   that  it  would  be  easj,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  to  sell  m  much  as 
would  redeem  41,000,000/.  of  debt.    Bat» 
he  would  only  take  5,OOO^flOU.  for  the 
first  year.    That  would  leave  a  balauoe  of 
7,200,000/.  to  redeem  debt,  after  the  r^ 
peal  of  Uxes  to  the  extent  of  3,200,0001. 
In  the  second  year,  there  would  be  the  ba- 
lance f  othe  first  year  broughtdown,  namely» 
7,200,000/.  In  addition,  he  would  makean 
extra  sale  of  land-tax  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000/.    He  would  also  suppose^  that 
the  operation  of  purchasing  so  much  stock* 
would  enable  ^vemment  to  reduce  the  4 
per  cents,  which  would  cause  a  miing  of 
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IWjSXM.      Gentlemen    opponte    night, 
.laugh  at  this;  bat  for  hiouelf.  be  could 
aee  no  <tifficulty  in  it.    Thus  it  appeared 
tbat»  in  the  second  yeir,  there  would  be  a 
■bahuioe* applicable  to  the  redemption  of 
debt  of  0,950,000/.  ^  In  the  third  year 
there  would  be  this  balance  of  0»050,000/. 
tooirry  down.    He  also  calculated  that 
there  would  be  an  extra  revenue  from  re- 
tduction  of  estimates  and  collection  of 
revenue  of  1,000,000/.  more,  making  to- 
gether the  sum  of  10,9&0,000/.  applicable 
to  the  redemption  of  debt  in.  the  third 
year.    In  the  fourth  year,  he  would  take 
the  sum  at  the  same  amount.    In  the  fifth 
year,  a  deficiency  must  be  deducted  of 
2,000,000/.  in  the  sale  of  land  tax  (ap- 
•proaching  as  that  operation  would  ap* 
.firoach,  to  its  conclusion) ,  from  the  balance 
of  10,950,000/L  brought  down  from  the 
fourth  year,  leaving  a  balance  applicable 
to  the  redemption  Si  debt  of  8,950,000/. 
•He  now  came  down,  in  the  sixth  year,  to 
that  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
the  eventual  sinking  fund.    In  the  sixth 
year  he  would  deduct  a  deficiency  in  the 
•ale  of  land  tax  of  5,000,000/.  from  the 
balance  of  8,950,000/,  brought  down  from 
the  fifth  year,  leaving  a  balance  applicable 
to  the  redemntion  of  &bt  of  3,950,0001.,  the 
-  aom  at  whicti  he  would  fix  the  subsequent 
•inking  fund.    The  difference  between  his 
plan  and  that  of  the  right  boo.  gentleman 
-was  this — that  while  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man redeemed  only  5,000,000/.  annually 
4luring  the  whole  period  of  six  years,  his 
(Mr.  M.*s)   plan  would,  in  that  period, 
redeem  02,0(N),000/.  of  nominal  capital 
of  dobt,  and  would  also  annually  repeal 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,200,000/.    This 
was  not  a  mere  fancy ;    it  was  a   plan 
which    might  be  easily  and  effectually 
realized.     He  knew  not  whether  ministers 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  sell  the  land 
'  tax ;  but  sure  he  was,  that  it  could  not 
•tand  npon   its  present  footing,  unless 
they  wished  to  have  its  profits  swallowed 
up  by  its  expenses.     Whether  they  would 
apply  its  profits  to  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion was  another  question :  it  did  not,  at 
all  events,  appear  that  they  meant  to  do 
so  during  the  present  year.-r-He  would 
now  state  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the 
reductions  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, and  which,  he  would  show,  could 
be  made  without  the  slightest  danger  to 
the    state.     His   first    resolution   would 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  window  tax 
which  remained  unrepealed ;  for  he  should 
'^iODfider  the  motion  of  the  cbaucellor  of 
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theexdiequer  for  a  partial  reduction  of 
the  window  tax.  as  passed^  That  tax 
amounted  to  l,205/)0O/.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  select  .the  reduction  of  .this  tax, 
and  the  house  tax#  Bpth  taxes  were,  in  a 
partial  degree,  a  property  tax,  and  ex* 
tended  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
members  might  at  first  suppose.  He 
could  not  calculate  to  a  certainty  the 
per  centage  of  the  window  tax,  but  be 
should  estimate  it  at  20  per  cent  througb- 
out  the  kingdom.  He.  was  in  possession 
of  a  return  for  one  parish,  and  according 
to  that,  the  house  an4  window  taxes, 
taken  together,  would  amount  to  33  per 
cent.  He  would  ask  the  House  whetner 
these  taxes  could  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  property  tax  ?  What 
an  outcry  would  be  raised,  if  it  were  at- 
tempted to  impose  a  siuular  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  landowner  or  fundnolder ! 
He  was  furnished  with  positive  documents 
to  prove  the  per  centage  of  the  bouse  tax, 
and  he  could  state  that  it  amounted  to 
llf.  A  more  impolitic  or  unjust  tax  he 
could  not  imagine,  and  therefore  be  would 
move  for  its  repeal.  The  next  tax  which 
he  would  propose  to  abolish,  was  that 
upon  male  servants,  including  clerks, 
travellers,  and  shopmen.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  partial  tax  upon  labour.  It 
would  be  said,  that  the  tax  was  paid  by 
the  master.  True ;  but  would  any  man 
say  that  the  master  would  not  empldy 
more  servants,  if  there  were  no  tax  at  all  ? 
It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  tax 
cramped  labour ;  which  it  was  qot  worth 
while  to  do,  for  the  trifling  sum  derived 
firom  the  tax.  He  next  came  to  the  tax 
upon  four-wheeled,  and  two-wheeled  car- 
riages, and  coachmakers'  licences.  The 
tax  upon  carriages  be  considered  ex- 
tremely unfiedr.  Not  only  was  a  tax  paid 
upon  the  vehicle  when  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer,  but  an  annual 
duty  was  entailed  upon  it  as  long  as  it 
was  continued  in  use.  It  was  said  of  this 
tax,  as  of  many  others,  that  it  was  paid 
by  the  consumer ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  a  heavy  burthen  upon  the  manu- 
facturer. The  total  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  were  paid  upon  a  carnage  and 
three  horses,  attended  by  two  servants, 
was  86/.  5#.  6d.  The  tax  upon  carriages 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
tax  upon  an  article  of  luxury  ;  but  why 
did  not  the  House,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, impose  a  tax  upon  looking-glasses, 
some  of  which  cost  2  or  300/.  ?    Surely  a 
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lookiDgt-ffiaM  W8B  ittore  an  article  of 
lazury  tnan  a  carriage.  In  fact,  it  was 
impottible  to  cootider  a  carriage  otherwiie 
tkaa  at  aa  abaolute  necessary  to  fiuailies 
of  rank  in  this  country.  The  tax  on 
horses  generally,  inclading  those  eaa- 
ploved  by  butcnen  and  bakers,  was  one 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  repeal. 
Nothing  could  operate  so  matenally 
•gainst  coosumption,  as  the  tax  upon 
horses.  If  persons  were  allowed  to  keep 
«■  many  horses  as  they  pleased  without 
paying  any  tax,  the  consumption  of 
agricultural  produce  would  be  increased 
to  a  great  extent  The  last  tax  which  he 
would  propose  to  repeal  was  the  composi- 
tion lor  the  assessed  taxes,  amounting  to 
about  86,000/.  a  year.  He  had  now 
pointed  out  a  way  fay  which  relief  might 
lie  afibrded  to  the  people,  without  injury 
to  public  credit.  No  man  could  be  more 
anxious  than  he  was  to  maintain  public 
ctedit ;  and  if,  in  the  plan  which  he  had 
.laid  before  the  House,  there  was  any  thinff 
opposed  to  that  principle,  he  should 
icgnt  it  exceedingly.  He  did  not  intend 
to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon 
carts;  for  if  his  resolutions  were  not 
adopted,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
viould  himsdf  have  an  opportunity  of 
proposing  the  abolishment  of  that  tax, 
which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  persons  in 
a  humble  rank  of  life.  The  several  taxes 
be  proposed  to  repeal  were  as  follows : — 

The  window  tax £1,205,000 

Thehousetax    1,256,000 

Male  servanto 150,500 

Clerks,  shopmen,  travellers, 

&c 08,050 

Four-wheeled  carriages 145,000 

Two  ditto   08,000 

Coachmakers'  licences  ....         3,000 
Horses,  riding  and  drawing     324,000 

Ponies 9,100 

Bailifis*  horses    1,050 

Butchers' ditto ^400 

Horses  and  mules,  at  a  lower 

rateofdnty 72,500 

The  assessed  taxes  composi* 
tion.... 35,000 

Total £3,410,600 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  his 
first  resolution,  "  That  all  duties  on  Win- 
dows imposed  by  48th  Geo.  3id,  and  snb- 
•equent  acts,should  cease  and  determine." 
oir  W,  De  Crespigtuf,  in  seconding  it, 
mentioned  the  fact  of  an  old  lady  having 
been  frishtened  into  fito  at  the  sight  of 
the  window  tax  gatherer. 
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Mr.  Herriei  said,  that  bis  right  hatf. 
friend,  the  chancellor  of  tha  exclie«|iieff, 
had  so  fully  and  so  eloquently  expLainadl 
the  nature  of  his  plans,  that  it  wosid  be 
unnecessary  for  mm,  even  were  be  oai^ 
patent  to  the  task,  to  enter  into  a  dsfesil 
of  those  plans.  The  question  nam  to  he 
considered  was,  not  what  was  tha  paitial 
pressure  of  any  tax,  but  whethcTt  moim 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  caae^  me 
could  afford  to  make  any  further  vadao- 
tions  than  those  which  had  been  aliaadj 
proposed.  The  hon.  member  opposite 
admitted  the  neccMity  of  aupportuig  a 
sinking  fund,  ««  but,"  said  that  hsa. 
member,  **  if  you  will  adopt  mj  pka, 
you  will  have  a  more  effectivia  wkkg 
fund  than  the  one  piopoaed  by  thft  cfaaa- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.**  Tnia  he  (Mr. 
H.)  denied.  On  the  oontmy,  be  maiiH 
tained,  that  the  hon.  flMpolier'a  plan 
would  leave  no  sinking  fiMid  at  alL  If 
we  saw  in  the  country  signs  of  diatiaM 
if  we  found  a  dimiuntioD  intfaeooDaviBp- 
tion  of  articles  of  taxation— 4heii  we  v^bt 
begin  to  look  about,  and  ^^w^tflir 
whether  taxes  so  oppresvre  tmght  er 
ought  not  to  be  continoed.  But  wa  hei 
not  arrived  at  that  state.  Evairf  nev 
which  we  took  of  the  state  cf  the«ovBtoy, 

Save  ground  for  a  contrary  opipiaai  Be 
id  not  mean  to  deny,  that  amoonl  mmt 
classes  distress  prevailed;  but  oe  con- 
tended, that  the  general  state  ofthecoB»- 
try  was  by  no  means  sudi  aa  ooald  jasli% 
them  in  forsaking  that  aystems  which  Ik 
considered  necessary  for  the  lasiatrfmar^ 
of  the  public  credit.  The  hon*  afatlswin 
Ulked  of  the  distress  that  prevsiled.  Bnt 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  then  waa  a 
considerable  increase  since  the  yen  1617, 
of  carriages,  servants,  &c.  Ihore  wss 
also  an  increased  consumption  of  meit 
articles.  He,  therefore,  did  not  conceive 
that  the  House  would  be  at  all  justified 
in  adopting  the  propositioii  of  toe  boo. 
member. 

Sir  jP.  Blake  resetted  that  the  Nptioiial 
Debt  Reduction  bill  shouU have paaaed the 
House.  It  appeared  to  \m  tk  mgfjAMX 
inconsistency,  that,  after  b^vin^pdnfutted 
the  true  principle  of  a  mking  fend  t(» 
rest  in  a  surplus  of  revenue  and  after  the 
admission  that  the  present  ampins. did 
not  exceed  three  milUona,  the  Hwe 
should  have  iunctioned  a  UU.  which  prcAt 
upon  the  assumption,  that  we  had  a  siljifc* 
ing  fund  of  five  nuUions.  If  ha  were 
asked  what  he  would  do  with  the  eur^ns 
revenney  he  would  aay^  Id  il  be  ^piSied 
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to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  a  pnrt  of 
their  grieTous  burthens,  and  to  the  n^tor- 
ation  of  thtit  word  which  was  now  nlmost 
dbsolete  in  the  English  language-*^**  com-i 
Ibrt."  It  was  said,  "  Why  trouble  our- 
aelTea  about  the  debt :  let  it  alone ;  it 
will  last  our  time.**  He,  for  one,  did 
ilot  think  it  would ;  but  that  some  terrihle 
convulsion  would  be  brought  about,  if  a 
timely  remedy  were  not  applied.  He 
Would  say  what  that  remedy  was — and 
what  it  was  not.  It  was  not  a  fallacious 
sinking-fund,  such  as  was  now  proponed ; 
but  it  was  a  coming  forward  with  a  por- 
tion of  our  property,  to  preserve  the  re- 
fnainder. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  48;  Noes,  04. 
The  other  resolutions  were  negatived  with- 
out a  divinon. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Aberaomby,  hon.  J.  /  Hume,  J. 

Akhorp,  vise  Hiuvt,  K. 

Belgrave,  vise.  James,  W. 

benett,  J.  Johnstone,  coL 

Bennet,  hon.  H,  G.  Knight,  R.         ^- 

Bemal,  R.  Ke<£,  6.  A.  L. 

Birdi,  J.  Lambton,  J.  G. 

Blake,  sir  F.  Lethbridge,  sir  T. 

Bouffhey,  sir  J.  Maberly,  W.  L. 

Bright,  H.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Buidett,  sir  F.  Moore,  P. 

Calvert,  C.  Po^ntz,  hon.  W.  S. 

Creevey,  T.  ^  Pnce,  R. 

Curwen,  J.  C.  Ricardo,  D. 

Davenport,  D.  RoMnson,  sur  G. 

Davies,  T.  H.  Scott,  J, 

De  Cmplgny,  sir  W.  Smith,  W. 

Demson,  W.  J.  Sykes,  D. 

Dundas,  C  Webb^  £. 

Fairand,  K.  .  Wharton,  J. 

Feigusson,  su:  R.  Whitbiead,  W.  H. 

Folkestone,  vise.  Williams,  Owen. 

Guise,  dr  W.  WyviU,  M. 
Hamilton,  lord  A.  „ 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  TaLLsa. 

Hughes,  W.  L.      /      Maberiy,  J. 

Insolvent  Debtors*  Bill.] — ^Mr. 
Peter  Moore  rose,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
act.  Of  the  evils  orcasioiied  by  the  act, 
no  man  could  doubt,  who  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  five  farthinss  in  the  pound  was 
the  whole  amoiint  or  dividend  received 
from  the  estates  of  those  who  had  taken 
the  benefit  of  it.  He  might  be  asked, 
why  be  did  not  move  to  g^  into  a  com- 
mittee upon  the  act,  instead  of  moving 
to  repeal  it  ?  There  had  already  been  200 
comniittees  upon  it ;  and  the  result  which 
all  of  them  had  come  to  was,  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  reoiedy  its  evils. 

VOUVIII. 


Even  his  noble  friend  (lord  AUhorp),  who 
lived  only  to  benefit  mankind,  would 
confess,  that  his  object  in  passing  this  bill 
had  been  completely  disappointed;  for, 
instead  of  relieving  the  unfortunate 
debtor,  it  served  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  fraud,  profligacy,  and  perjur}', 
such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  agree  to  the 
repeal  of  these  acts,  unless  a  new  act  was 
brought  in  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they 
were  said  to  have  created.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  member  shpold  have 
repeated  the  statement  of  five  farthings  in 
the  pound  being  the  whole  amount  of 
dividend  received  under  the  present  acts. 
The  return  to  which  the  hon.  member 
alluded,  was  made  under  the  act  as  it 
existed  before  it  was  amended.  The 
present  law  was  founded  on  a  very  salu- 
tary principle ;  but  he  would  not  deny 
that,  in  its  details,  it  might  require  seve- 
ral amendments.  He  was,  therefore,  glad 
to  hear,  that  the  solicitor-general  bad 
pledged  himself  to  take  it  under  his  con- 
sideration. He  wished  the  House  would 
compare  the  law  as  it  now  bore  upon  in- 
solvent debtors,  with  the  one  which  had 
formerly  existed  regarding  them.  For- 
merly, the  creditor  might  imprison  his 
debtor  for  life,  and  the  imprisonment 
served  as  a  discharge  for  the  debt.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  gaols  became 
filled  by  degrees ;  and  acts  were  constantly 
passed  to  empty  them.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  under  the  present  law,  the  coofiue- 
meot  was  not  long  enough.  He  likewise 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  considerable 
amendment  of  the  present  system;  if  a 
power  were  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
creditors  to  object  to  an  insolvent's  dis- 
charge. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  when  the  small 
sum  recovered  from  insolvents  under  the 
present  act  was  spoken  of,  they  should 
consider  what  would  have  been  the  sum 
recovered  if  the  present  law  had  not  passed. 
Under  the  old  system  occasional  insolvent 
acta  were  passed  by  which  the  gaols  were 
emptied  of  debtors  without  any  examina- 
tion ;  so  that  the  practice  was  constantly 
resorted  to  by  the  debtors  of  suffering  a 
mere  simulated  confinement,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  claims  of  their  creditors. 
He  was  glad  the  solicitor-general  had 
\indertaken  the  amendment  of  the  act ; 
as  he  could  by  no  means  agree  to  abandon 
the  principle  of  it. 

Mr.  Abercromby  was  convinced,  that  no 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
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law  on  thin  sabject,  would  assent  to  tiMl 
motion.  He  was,  however,  free  to  con- 
fess, that  the  existing  law  stood  in  need 
of  amendment,  and  that  the  House  was 
bound  to  provide  some  tmprovement  of 
it,  by  which  equal  justice  might  be  done 
both  to  the  debtor  and  to  the  creditor. 
The  House,  after  having  so  often  heard  the 
statement,  that  only  fiwe  farthings  in  the 
pound  had  been  received  from  the  estates 
of  insolvent  debtors,  would  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  there  was  now  10,000/.  in 
the  hands  of  the  assignees  of  the  insolvent 
court,  which  nobody  had  come  forward 
to  claim.  The  reason  of  this  might  be, 
that  the  dividends  in  question  were  so 
snuill  as  not  to  be  worth  claiming ;  and 
that  circumstance  might  arise  from  most 
of  the  parties  who  took  the  benefit  of 
these  acts  being  tn  reality  insolvents. 
He  was  convinced  the  salutaij  principle 
of  this  bill  would  in  time  be  fully  recog^ 
niied  by  the  people  of  England.  He  felt 
that  conviction  from  knowing,  that  in 
Scotland,  where  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  was  much  more  lenient  than  it 
bad  ever  been  la  England,  the  crjito 
houorum  was  a  measure  to  which  the 
people  had  clung  with  great  tenacity. 

Mr.  Hobkouse  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  withdraw  his  motion.    It  had  been 
stated,  that  there  was  10,000/.  now  lying 
vnclaimed  in  the  hands  of  the  assignees 
of  the  insolvent  cowrt.     He  did  not  think 
this  circumstanee  very  singular,  when  he 
pecollected  that  the  sums  claimed  were 
millions,    and  the  dividends  unclaimed 
only  as  many  thousands.     Besides,  the 
insolvent  court  was  a  very  expensive  one. 
The  fees  levied  in  it  absolutely  swallowed 
up  all  the  property  that  came  into  it.    A 
imper  had  been  put  into  his  hands  bv  one 
of  his  constitoebtSy    wbo  had   nnuNrtu- 
nately    come   into  the  insolvent  court. 
His  creditors  were,  however,  so  satisfied 
with  hb  conduct,  that  they  consented  to 
his  discharge,  Bfttr  the  ordinary  forms 
had  been  gone  through.     He  was  accord- 
mgly  dischareed ;   but  a  paper  bad  just 
been  delivered  to  him  in  regular  form,  in 
which  he  was  made  the  debtor  of  the 
attorney  of  the  court  for  the  sum  of  42/. 
1#.  lOa. ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  notwithstanding  the  clemency  of  his 
creditors,  he  expected  to  be  arrested  to- 
morrow   at   the    suit   of  the   attorney. 
Among    the  items  of  the  bill    were-— 
**  Attending,  taking  instructions  for  your 
schedule.    Of.  8c/.  r*^«(  Drawing  same, 
10/.   10«.  ;'»^«  Fair  copy  of  schedule, 
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for  your  own  use,  9/.  lOf /'     He  did  bflpc^ 

that  when  the  solicitor- genend  asBcndad 
this  act,  be  would  do  something  to  nnuodjr 
abuses  like  these. 

Sir.  R.  ITt/jon  said,  thai  though  hia 
constituents  had  met  to  consider  oTthmr 
acts,  there  was  not  one  of  thcai  who  kid 
held  up  his  hand  for  the  imeal  of  tht 
principle  on  which  they  were  toaodod. 

Mr.  Brifkt  thought  that  aonaw  wmm 
might  be  found  of  conciliating  the  pm* 
oiple  of  the  Insolvent  acts,  with  aecniily 
to  creditors.  1  mprisonment,  for  cnaphb 
night  be  proportioned  to  tbeaoMantif 
the  debt:  a  long  period  might  be  «wvdad 
for  a  large  debt,  and  a  sbmIIct  pfriad  for 
smaller  debts.  The  principle  imthmttmh 
bimorum  was  rood ;  but  tht  nttcoipt  to 
enforce  it,  had  failed.  Thf  oh^ectjon  of 
the  commercial  part  of  the  world  «•■» 
not  that  the  law  was  bad,  bnt  that  it  w 
inefficient,  and  that  it  eac— raged  AmkL 
He  was  of  opinion,  tlmt  the  HtAem  Corpv* 
should  be  taken  away,  in  order  that  tht 
debtor  might  continue  impiiaoiicd  im  At 
neighbourhood  where  Ida  chanciv  waa 
known.  Debtors  onght  not  to  be  ollfliiad 
the  rules  of  the  prisona  befbra  tluy  a^ 
peared  to  take  advantage  of  tfao  not ;  sad 
when  remanded,  they  ought  to  reamn  is 
the  power  of  the  court,  without  any 
creditor  being  able  tb  ^rant  «  diadMUfgit 
The  system  of  appointing  nasigMit  uas 
complicated,  and  reauiredreriaiou*  That 
was  also  a  species  of  fraud  now  picvakat; 
namelv,  accommodation  billa.  Thtesurt 
should  be  instructed  to  judge  9f  this 
species  of  fraud  in  insolvents ;  or  saaie 
other  court  should  be  appoint^  fbr  tUa 
purpose. 

Mr.  Sykes  said,  the  qacatioa  «••» 
whether  the  Insolvent  act  abould  bt  totally 
repealed,  or  only  amende^  Ha  vaviu 
favour  of  the  latter.  He  muiplainod  thai 
the  provisions  of  the  act  befofw  osagiatriCca 
in  the  country  were  executed  iu  m  my 
loose  way.  The  debtor  was  disehaigud 
almost  without  inquiry,  as  appnMtiou  waa 
ineffectual . 

The  SoHeitor  Gmerai  sod*  that  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was  clcaifaf  ih  iavonr 
of  the  principle  of  the  bilL  If,  however, 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  geutkawa  were 
carried,  the  future  effects  of  am  ioaabaat 
would  not  be  liable  to  lua  creditan, 
because  that  provision  of  the  **'**'"|r  ^ 
would  be  rqiealed*  Besida^  eaery  i»« 
dividual  discharged,  and  now  able  to 
plead  the  statute  in  answer  to  a  rtoswed 
claim,  would  be  deprived  of  dMt  piolfl»« 
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tkni.    A  diScalty  would  also  arbe»  at  to 
the  property  of  iniel vents,  iiow  in  the 
faends  of  assignees.    Tbeie  obsenratioDs 
slMwedy  that  the  repeal  was  impossible ; 
afidf  as  lo  the  neoesnty  of  doing  so,  it  wss 
te  be  recollected,  that  in  an^  new  measnve 
Bwny  of  the  present  provisions  must  of 
course  be  revived.    The  only  practicable 
method  was,  for  a  number  of  competent 
iulividnals,  in  the  first  instance,  to  in- 
wstiaate  the  delects  of  the  present  bilL 
In  the  petitions  upon  the  table  he  had 
Jookcd  in  vain  for  any  useful  suggestion ; 
and  on  inquiry  how  the  insolvent   law 
stood  in  Ireland,  he  was  told  that  neither 
debtor  norcreditor  had  reason  tocomplain. 
On  looking  at  the  acts,  therefore,  for  the 
Cwo  countries,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  they  were   in  all  respects  similar. 
With  regard  to  the  evils  growing  out  of 
the  piesent  law,  he  was  satisfied  tliat, 
though  some  might  exist,  they  had  been 
i«ry  much  ezaggeraled.    His  principle 
eras  tliis-— that  where  a  debtor  had  Con- 
ducted himoelf  foirly  and  honestly,  with- 
4Nit  incurring  claims  he  bad  no  prospect 
of  satiiifying,  that  be  ought  not  to  be 
■aubfectcd  to  imprisonment*— all  his  future 
fsioperty  should  be  liable,  but  his  person 
•ought  to  be  free.  That  principle  he  could 
never  abandon.      Imprisonment  in  this 
country  was  a  punisftiment  for  crime ;  and 
4o  allow  imprisonmeot  for  debt,  was  to 
make  the  creditor  an  interested  party,  a 
|ndge  in  his  own  cause,  deciding  without 
inquiry,  and  punishing  without  appeal. 
He  hoped,  therefore,    that   the    IJonse 
would  support   him  in   improving   the 
law,  upon  tlie  principle  he  had  stated. 
ike  to  fraud,  it  seemed  to  hira,  that  the 
ppovisioas  of  the  act  were  extremely  well 
calculated  to  prevent  and  to  detect  it.  Moat 
extensive  powers  were  given  to  the  com* 
suissiooeis  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  fault 
lay  io  the  inertness  of  creditors,  who  had 
no  fight  to  turn  round  and  assert^  that 
^nda  were  committed  with  impunity, 
•dien  they  themselves  neglected  Uie  means 
of  detecting  them.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say, 
that  the  dms  in  the  schedule  amounted  to 
ten  miilions,  while  the  sum  divided  did 
not  exceed  e»fiO0i.    Many  of  the  debts 
were,  of  course,  upon  bill  tmnsactions, 
and   they  wese   neccssarilv    multiplied, 
often  ten  fold*  in  order  to  include  all  the 
indorsers  who  might  have  a  claim  upon 
the  insolveut.    He  thought  that  so  aiw 
f;ument  could  foidy  be  derived  from  caacs 
of  bsinkniptoy.    Aa  honest  mau  did  not 
m  «•  priM» until  hehad  ootfaiug  left  to 


satisfy  his  creditors ;  so  that  he  could  noi 
give  any  account  of  assets ;  while  a  man 
was  often  made  a  bankrupt,  who  possessed 
large  funds.  No  solicitor  would  work  a 
commiasioo,  nnleis  there  were  consider- 
able assets.  He  did  not  mean  to  with- 
draw the  pledge  he  had^ven  of  bringing 
in  an  improved  measure.  He  would  set 
himself  to  consider  what  frauds  had  been 
practised,  and  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  detecting  them;  and,  after 
be  had  so  done,  lie  would  submit  the 
result  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Eiiiee  coocuned  in  the  general 
principles  stated  by  the  solicitor-general. 
He  congratulated  the  House  and  the 
country,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
had  pledged  themselves  to  frame  a  mea*- 
sure  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  existing 
act. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  proceedings  in  the  lQ§olvent 
IXebtors*  court,  were  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  solicitor-general.  If  the 
law  gave  creditors  no  power  over  the 
persons  of  debtors,  thqr  would  be  more 
cautious  in  trusting.  He  thoueht  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor, 
the  creditor,  and  the  public,  if  imprison- 
ment for  debt  were  wholly  Abolished. 
But,  while  the  House  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  not  detaining  people  in 
prison  for  debt,  he  was  surprised  they 
should  permit  the  crown  to  imprison  its 
debtors  for  life.  In  Scotland  the  case 
was  difierent.  He  could  conceive  no 
worse  means  of  getting  pavment  of  a  debt, 
than  to  confine  individuals  for  10, 15,  or 
20  years.  It  threw  into  the  hands  of 
government  a  power  of  confining  for  life 
an  individual  obnoxious  on  account  of 
his  political  principles,  and  of  letting 
those  at  large,  who  would  purchase  their 
liberty  by  subserviency.  It  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  confine  a  poor  wretch  for  a 
paltry  debt  of  10^,  and  to  allow  such 
a  defiiulter  as  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  to  go 
at  laige. 

&rJ,  Aasporl  explained  the  operation 
of  the  Insdveot  Debtors*  act  in  IreUmd. 
No  complaints  were  made  in  that  country. 
The  people  were  not  much  disposed  to 
give  credit;  and  it  was  from  the  facility 
of  giving  credit^  that  most  of  the  evils 
arose. 

The  Soliekar  General  said,  that  the 
bill  of  costs  complained  of  by  an  hon« 
member  did  not  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  court.  It  was  merely  a  ball  be- 
tween solicitor  and  cliauL 
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Mr.  Hothouse  8uicl«  it  was  the  bill  of  one 
of  those  attorney » to  whom  the  forniB  of  the 
court  obliged  perioDs  to  appi}'*  The  bill 
was  made  out  from  the  pnnted  regu- 
lutiont ;  and  it  was  so  far  a  recognized 
billt  that  the  debtor  might  be  arrestedf  at 
any  moment  for  its  amount. 

Mr.  fK.C  jr/7«on  wished  that  an  adviser* 
in  the  way  of  amicus  curiae  could  be 
appointed  to  assist  country  magistrates 
who  were  called  upon  to  sit  upon  ques- 
tions of  insolvency. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Profane  Swearing  Bill.]  —  Dr. 
Phiilimore  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
billto  reptfal  an  existing  statute  which  sub- 
jected a  clergyman  to  5/.  iienalty,  if  he 
omitted  to  rend  the  act  of  parliament 
against  profane  swearing  four  times  a  year 
in    his  parish  church.      1'lie  statute   in 

Suestion,  us  well  as  the  custom  of  rrading 
le  act,  had  long  Mnce  fallen  into  disuse, 
and.  was  only  revived  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  distressing  any  particular 
individual,  flc  had  known  several  cler- 
gymen, who  had  succeeded  in  tithe  suits, 
carried  by  informers  before  magistrates, 
and  lined  under  this  statute  out  of 
revenge. 

3Ir.  Evans  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  War  re  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  extend  his  repeal  to  the  reading  of 
the  new  Marriage  act  in  parish  churches. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  thought  that  no  acts  of 
parliament  whatever  ought  to  be  read  in 
churches.  Few  congregations  stayed  to 
listen  to  them. 

Mr.  fV.  C  fViison  supported  the  mo- 
tion. He  had  never  heard  the  act  against 
swearing  read  iu  a  church  in  his  life;  and 
yet  he  knew  a  vicar  who  had  been  twice 
iined  for  omitting  to  read  it. 

Dr.  Phiilimore  said,  that  the  clause  in 
the  Marriage  act  compelling  it  to  be  read 
in  churches  had  been  none  of  his  suggest* 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  distinctly 
opposed  that  provision.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  improper  to 
read  any  act  of  parliament  In  a  church ; 
but  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  act  against  profane  swearing  parti- 
cularly, because  he  believed  it  was  the 
only  act  for  the  non-reading  of  which  a 
penalty  was  provided. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

MutinyBill — Foreign  Relations.] 
— On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Mutiny  bill. 
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Sir  F*  Burdeti  adverted  to  the  atrocioat 
and    unmaaly  system  of  flogging  whicb 
was  still  kept  up  in  the  army,  and  which 
he  had  hoped  the  government  would,  -  ere 
this,  have  seen  the  propriety  of  takiog 
some  means  to  abolish.    The  tammBrf 
dismissal  of  an  officer  for  the  crurity  with 
which  he  had  inflicted  this  punithmeot, 
proved  that  the  government  were  not  ID- 
sensible  to    the  evils  arising   from  this 
system.      Tiie    conduct    of  that   offieer 
would  almost  justify  a  stretch  of  power 
iu  the  mode    of  his  dismiaaal ;    but  it 
would  l>e  much  better  to  put  an  end  al 
once  to  so  odious  aud  degrading  a  punisb- 
ment,  than  to  atteinpt  to  mitigate  the  e? ilt 
arising  from  it  by  another  act  of  arbitrary 
power.    Ti)is  was  a  subject  which  deserved 
the  separate  consideration  of  the  House ; 
and  he  should  content  himself  at  present 
with  giving  notice  that  he  should,  on  a 
future  day,  bring  forward  a  motion,  in 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  peranadethe 
House,  that  the  time  was  arrived  when  this 
most  orlious,   unmanly,   and    deteatable 
punishment  on g lit  to  be  altogether  abo- 
lished.— That  he  might  not  betuppoaed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conduct  which  ministen 
seemed    determined    to    puraiie   in   the 
present  contest  between  France  and  Spain, 
he  could  not  omit  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  extreme  surprise  and  regret 
at  that  conduct— conduct,  to  wluch  he 
scarcely  knew  what  epithet  to  apply,  and 
which  was  utterly  unworthy  of  this  coun- 
try.    A  standing  army  had  only  been  in- 
troduced and  maintained  in  time  of  peace 
in  this  country,    under   the  pretence  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power,  aud  the  independence  of  thenatioQa 
of  Europe.     This  being  the  only  cause  for 
which  a  standin<^  army  was  kept  ap  in 
time  of  peace,  ne  might  fiurly  enter  his 
protest  against  that  dereliction  of  duty  be- 
trayed by   his  majesty's  ministen^  amo, 
calling  upon  the  House  for  the  support  of 
so  large  a  military  force,  they  at  the  snme 
time  abandoned  all  the  objects  lor  which 
that  force  could  be.  constitatiooally  em* 
ployed.     In  the  alwence  of  the  leGEelnry 
of  state  for  foreign  aflairs,  it  might  not  be 
considered  altosether  correct  to  enter,  fully 
into  this  question;  and  ,he  was  dispoaed 
to  wait,  in  order  to  hear  what  minnterahad 
to  say.     From  the  statementa  which  had 
been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  they  had  led  the  Houae  to  believe^ 
that  they  would  maintain  thehoooar  of 
England,  and  the  independence  and  liber- 
ties of  Europe.    Undoobtediy»  Ae  incniw 
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riqgof  frwh  debt  and  fresh  diflicaltiei  by 
a  aew.  war  was  a  veiy  serioas  coosideratioD ; 
bat  tbese  calculatioDS  must  give  way, 
when  the  character,  aod  hoooar,  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country  were  at 
•take.     There  was  but  one  sound  and 
manly  course  of  policy  to  pursue,  unless 
chose  very  men  who  had  already  reduced 
the  country  so  low,  had  at  length  brought 
it  to  thot  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  when 
they  no  longer  dared  to  say  to  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons,  *'  You  must  not  commit 
acts  of  ouprovolced  aggression  on  the  in- 
defiendent  nations  of  Europe ;  you  must 
not  overtuni   that  balance  of  power,  on 
which  the  safety  of  this  country  depends, 
and.  never  more  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  from  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, so  contrary  to  that  of  our  forefathers, 
all  the  secondary  govern oients  were  ab- 
sorbed  under  the  dominion  of   two  or 
three  of  the  coalesced  despots  of  the  con- 
tinent.    If  any  thing  like  a  balance  of 
power  were  to  be  maintained,  Spain  and 
Portugal  must  be  supported,  and  this 
country  should  be  prepared  to  make  any 
•acrifice,  rather  than  the  sacritioe  of  its 
character  and   honour.     If  we  submitted 
to  the  degradation  which  ministers  would 
imfjose  upon  us,  England,  to  use  the  ex» 
pression  of  Mr.  Burke  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  would  be 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe.     The 
cx>nduct  of  ministers  was  not  only  base 
and  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
country— it  was  not  only  mean  and  un- 
just^-but  it  was  unwise  and  impolitic. 
One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever 
«Ht  in  that  House,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  natu- 
rally a  friend  to  f>eace,  and  averse  to 
plunging  the   country    into   an    unjust 
aiid  unnecessary  war,  had  declared,  that 
if  there  was  one  circumstance  above  all 
others  which  could  justify  a  war,  it  was 
where  the  national  honour  was  concerned. 
Was  the  national  honour. to   be  tamely 
sacrificed^  and  were  we  to  sit  still  without 
daring  to  let  the  Bourbons  know  that  we 
had  the  right  and  the  power  to  restrain 
them  from  nmking  aggressions  on  the  li- 
beries of  an  independent  nation.    Setting 
aside  the  question  of  feeling— putting  out 
of  view  those  generous  impulses  which 
should  induce  us  to  aid  a  breve  nation  in 
the  noble  struggle  for  independence— 
what  was  the  obvious  policy  which  this 
country  was  called  upon  to  pursue?    If 
France  ancceeded  in  overturning  the  liber- 
tiea  of  Spain,iCould  9fkj  man  suppose  that 
abe  would  stop.' there  f  Would  not  Portu- 
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fsi\  be  included  in  the  aegression.     And 
if  Portugal  was  included,  how  could  we 
guarantee  her  independence,  in  conformity 
with  the  note  of  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
except  by  an  armed  resistance?    There 
was   no  more  sense  nor  policy,  than  ho- 
nour or  good  faith,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
majestv^s  government.    The  question  was 
not,  whether  this  country  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  part  in  the  contest  between 
France  and  Spain ;  but  whether  we  should 
now  come  forward  with  honour,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  snccess,  to  aid  a  f^llant 
people,  who  had  shown  themselves  cap- 
able of  sustaining  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
and  who,    with  the  slightest    assistance 
from  England,  would  crush  their  infamous 
aggressors  ?     If  it  had  been  finally  de- 
termined that  this  country  should  pursue 
so  mean,  so  dastardly,  and  so  impolitic  a 
course,  what  was  the  inevitable  inference? 
Why,  that  the  government  had  resorted 
to  tlie  cowardly  expedient  of  advancing 
the  views  of  the  holy  alliance,  by  means 
from  which  every  Englishman  must  re- 
volt  with  abhorrence.     If  this  was  the 
course  on  which  the  government  had  de- 
termined, why  WHS  not   parliament  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?     Why  had  parliament 
been  deluded  into  a  ridiculous  forbear- 
ance ?     Had  it  not  been  for  this  artifice 
on  the  part  of  ministers,  he  (sir  F.  B.) 
knew  not  whether  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mates   would    have    been    granted,    or 
whether  any  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
them  would    have   met  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  House  ?    They  had  excited 
hopes  in  the  country,  that  they  would 
puraue  a  system  of  policy  .worthy  of  a 
great  nation ;   and  they  must  abide  by 
the  consequences  to  which  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  hopes  would  expose  them. 
For  his  own  part,  he  protested  altogether 
against  any  acquiescence  in  the  line  of 
policy  which  ministera  had  thought  fit  to 
pursue,  nor  could  he  express  any  other 
feeling  with  regard  to  it  than  that  of  uqf 
qualified  contempt. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  rose  rather  to  de- 
precate discussion,  than  to  reply  to  any 
thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
baronet.  The  admission  of  the  hon. 
baronet  himself,  justified  this  course; 
because,  if  it  was  not  proper  without  due 
notice  to  bring  on  a  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  miliUry  flogging,  still  less  was  it 
prudent,  without  regular  notice,  to  dis* 
cuss  that  subject  to  which  tlie  latter  por» 
tion  of  the  hon.  baronet^s  speech  had  ap- 
plied.   His   right  bon,   fricody  shortly 
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after  the  recent  would  be  preptred,  if 
mattera  remained  io  their  preient  poMtion, 
to  lay  a  full  ftatenient  before  the  Home. 
He  cottld  hare  wished  that  the  hon. 
Imrouet  had  waited,  before  he  made  his 
charge,  to  hear  what  case  the  govemmeiit 
•could  make  out.  For  his  own  part»  he 
was  free  to  confess,  that  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  hon.  baronet  in  principle 
upon  the  subject ;  and  he  believed  that 
the  conntnr  would  hear,  with  almost  uni- 
versal  satisfaction,  that,  perfectlr  con- 
•istent  with  the  maintenance  of  her  honour 
«nd  interests,  there  was  nothing  at  present 
in  her  foreign  relations  which  induced 
Ijofemment  to  think  that  her  tranquillity 
would  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  HobhouMe  thonght  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  merely  followed  the  line  of  his 
dut^.  A  strong  suspicion  premiled,  that, 
so  far  from  oMerving  a  strict  neutrality, 
the  English  goremment  had  supported 
the  proposed  oppressions  of  France,  rather 
than  remonstrated  against  them.     It  was 
rumoured,  that  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid  had  been  endeavouring  to  per- 
auade  the  Cortes  to  give  up  some  portion 
of  that  constitution  which  both  Spain  and 
the  holy  olliance  had  sworn  to  support. 
lie  trusted  no  such  conduct  had  been 
pursued  by  ministers.     With  respect  to 
the  Mutiny  bill,  he  felt  indebted  to  his 
l^allunt  friend  for  mooting  the  point  afresh 
«s  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  dismiss 
officers  without    subjecting   them  to  a 
court-martisl.     As  to  the  arguments  of 
the   noble   secietury  at   war,   u|ion   the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  on  the  point 
to   question,   they   were   absolntely  ab* 
surd.    To  talk  of  an  inherent  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  to  dismiss  officers  from 
the  army,  when  it  was  well  known  that, 
anciently,  the  kings  of  England  had  no 
auch  thing    as   a    standing    army,    was 
ridiculous.    He  admitted,  that  the  right 
Iwd  been  frequently  chunied  for  the  pre- 
rogative;   but  to  represent  it  as  being 
undisputed,  was  far,  indeed,  from  the  (kcL 
i^  the  House  look  to  what  passed  on  the 
celebrated  affair  of  lord  Gobham*s  dis- 
missal.   The  right  was  so  fisr  from  being 
admitted,  that  it  was  emphatically  denied 
by  all   the  greatest  men  in  the  House. 
His  hon.   friend   had   been  rebuked  lor 
oting  Montesquieu  and  Blackitone  upon 
auch  a  question.     He  would  offer  an  au- 
thority of  more  weight  than  cither—that 
uf  ,  George  1st.    Upon    the   dcbata  oc- 
casioned   by    lord    Cobham's    dismissal 
<whick  took  place  in  the  reign  of  George 
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2nd),  lord  Stanhope  informed  the  Houk^ 
that  he  had  ooce  had  a  convcnatioa  witii 
George  1st,  in  which  his    late  mufsaty 
pointedly  disapproved  of  the  escrtiat  ei 
the  prerogative,  doubted  the  ctIsImu  ef 
the  right,  and  expressed  hit  intentiaa  of 
employing  lord  Stanhope  to  fmna  a  Wl, 
and  bring  it  into  parliament,  to  uhfidgi 
it  altogether,  by  declaring,  that  ••  such 
right  existed  with  the  crown.  To  bo  twe^ 
the  authority  of  a  dead   king  was  not 
ecjual  to  that  of  a  living  secretary  ;  and  it 
might  be  as  little  valued  as  that  of  the 
commentators   on  the  law  of  Eogiand. 
When  they  talked,  however,  of  the  ungcr 
to  the  constitution  from  denying  the  right 
to  the  crown,  they  talked  «•  if  ther  etrc 
addressing  the  parliament  ef  1040^  and 
not  the  present  House  of  Covmena.    He 
trusted  that  a  specific  moMo  voeld  be 
brought  forward,  to  withdraw  this  power 
from  the  crown. 

Mr.  W.  CoMrienay  nmftwmd  ha  enters 
tained  an  opinion  upon  the  lehiect  diup 
metrically  opposite  to  HbtX  whck  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  just  cxpieHed*  He 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  every  thinc^  must  be  coasMend 
as  the  undoubted  right  of  the  piarogativeb 
which  had  so  remained  from  the  tioM  ef 
the  Revolution  down  to  this  period.  Tht 
this  power  in  the  prerogative  had  bcoi 
enjoyed  and  exercised  since  the  Revele* 
tion  downwards,  was  what  he  posithrcly 
asserted.  That  it  had  been  oocasienaliy 
called  in  queHtion,  he  did  not  deny.  JVb- 
thing  could  be  more  strange  two  the 
authority  adduced  by  the  boo.  gentleman. 
George  1st,  a  foreigner,  though  called  to 
the  government,  under  circnnistaneciceff^ 
tainly  dear  to  the  feelings  of  the  coontry, 
was  yet  the  last  person  to  be  cited  upon 
the  doctrines  of  a  constitoticm  with  which 
he  could  not  be  over  well  acqeaniledb 
Supposing  the  question,  whether  each  a 
power  did  or  did  not  exist  in  the  crown, 
were  now  agitated  for  the  ffrst  tiaae, 
could  it  be  answered  in  any  way  hot  in 
the  affirmative  ?  Could  an  arny  be  kefit 
on  foot  without  that  law  ?  Weie  there 
other  means  to  prevent  an  amy  once 
on  foot,  from  becoming  the  greatest  neisp 
ance  to  the  constitution  and  the  Kbertias 
of  the  country  ?  With  reapect  to  the 
other  point,  he  denied  tliat  the  hoOi  b^ 
ronet  was  correct  in  the  aasaaption,  that 
the  country  was  prepared  to  ge  aleog 
with  him»  m  the  propriety  of  pInngiDfr 
into  the  war.  That  wm  nolthe  general 
fMingofthe people  of  Eoi^Biri.    Uwm 
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updoabtedly  true,  that  thejr  woold  be 
nmdy  Uk  uiidcrgo  <^oo8iderable  wcrifice% 
IQ  Older  to  prc«enre  tbe  honour  of  the 
couotiy  ttDimpaifed ;  but  it  was  •■  truep 
tbattliey  wouki  concur  in  their  preiaet 
ofnuiifttert,  if»  keeping  that  honour  un- 
■•Uiedt  they  should  he  enabled  to  bring 
to  a  consummation  that  happy  state  of 
prosperity  which  tbe  country  were  now 
ciyoyiiig. 

Sir  R.  Wilmm  denied  that  the  people 
would  entertain  those  feelings,  with  re- 
spect to  the  preserving  of  nentralityt  which 
the  last  speaker  had  asserted  they  would 
do*  They  would  consider  the  causes  of 
tbe  war;  they  would  see  that  it  was  not  a 
war  against  Spain  merely,  but  a  war  of 
tyrants,  fiinatics,  and  bigots,  against  the 
nghts  of  free  nations.  Th^  -would  see 
tlut  it  was  a  war  against  liberty;  they 
would  oboenre  who  were  the  crusaders; 
they  would  see  who  were  tbe  advocates 
of  neutrality,  now  that  the  strife  was 
against  liberty;  and,  probably,  tbey 
would  find  them  to  be  tne  very  parties 
who  had  preached  up  war  wbcu  it  was 
M^og  against  liberty.  For,  what  was 
this  war  of  France  upon  Spain  ?  Was  it 
not  for  that  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  nation  to  give  up  ?  Was  it  not  to 
fime  Spain  to  vield  the  point  of  honour  ? 
And,  after  she  had  done  that,  th^  mig^t 
bid  her  take  back  her  inquisition,  and  all 
tbe  other  en^nes  of  ignorance  and  slavery. 
Tliere  was,  in  short,  no  point  of  degrade^ 
tioo  at  wbich  she  would  stop.  The 
French  had  dared  the  dishonour  of  Spain. 
He  was  an  unworthy  Briton  who  would 
taiiidy  see  France  trample  on  the  rishts 
of  Spain.  Let  the  war  proceed,  ana  he 
felt  certain  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  discharge  the  duty  which  they 
owed  tbe  Span'iuds.  He  hoped  and 
trusted,  that  this  brave  and  generous  peo- 
ple would,  notwithstanding  the  Foreign 
EoJistment  bill,  go  over  in  crowds,  and 
rally  round  the  banners  of  honour  and 
fieedom. 

Mr.  T.  WiUam  trusted  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  satisfied  with  tbe  explanation 
given  b^  ministers.  For  his  part,  he  was 
not  afrmd  of  bein|  charged  with  possess- 
ing a  dastardly  apirit,  tecause  he  hoped 
that  tbe  national  honour  miriit  be  pre- 
served, without  the  haaurd  and  difficulties 
•fa  war. 

Cblooel  J)mef  exprcmed  bis  surprise 
at  what  had  iailen  from  the  hon.  city 
Measber.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  at- 
Uaded  the   meeting  .  convened  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  a  sort  of  ooofteieq 
of  faith  with  renrd  to  Spain.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  God,  had  that  hon.  gentle- 
man, holding  the  opinions  he  now  pr»* 
fessed,  given  his  countenance  and  aid  to 
that  solemo  ceremony  ?  For  what  did  they 
call  the  meeUng ;  avid  what  wan  thor  ob« 
ject  in  inviting  the  Spanish  ministers? 
To  wish  them  well?  It  was  a  eruci 
mockery  to  inform  them  that  they  wished 
them  success,  and  then  to  talk  of  nen-f 
trality. 

Mr.  Ricurdo  protested  against  the  in*, 
ference,  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
attended  the  dinner  given  to  the  Spamsb 
minister.  He  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Spanish  people ;  but  be  was  very  &r 
from  intending,  by  hu  attendance  at  that 
meeting,  to  pledge  himidf  to  engage  the 
nation  m  war.  He  had  no  hesitotion  io 
declaring  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
wise  in  mis  country  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  At  any  rate,  the  House  ought  to 
hear  what  ministers  had  to  say,  beforr 
it  came  to  a  decision  on  the  subject* 
Right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  ftir  to  con» 
demn  them  unheard. 

Mr.  JDeatfon  said,  he  had  refused  to 
attend  the  meetingr,  because  he  would  not 
be  considered  as  i^edging  himself  to  sttp« 
port  a  war  on  beb&lf  of  USt  Spanish  natkMw 
He  was  for  preserving  the  national  honour^ 
without  the  baxard  of  war,  if  that  wcrw 

Eiacticabk.  He  was  sorry  to  difier  frooa 
w  friends;  but  he  was  convinced  tbe 
counti/  ou^t  to  do  any  thing,  eoosisft* 
eotly  with  its  honour,  to  shun  that  abyas 
from  which  it  had  so  recently  escaped. 

Sir  J.  Newpari  said,  that  no  nan  de- 
precated more  than  he  did,  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  Spain ;  but  that  would 
not  make  Um  forget  the  calamities  of 
war.  The  evib  of  the  late  war  had  been 
severely  felt.  We  could  not  help  theaa 
now.  But  thev  should  teach  us  to  pause, 
ere  we  plunged  the  country  into  another. 
He  hoped  he  should  be  understood. 
Rather  than  compromise  the  honour  of 
the  country,  he  would  go  to  war;  but 
still  he  thought  that  war  should,  if  possi-i 
ble,  be  aroicM. 

Mr.  Jameg  said,  that  during  the  lato 
war,  he  remembered  hearing  the  hon. 
baronet  opposite  deprecate  the  interw 
ference  of  one  country  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  ;  whether  that  country 
were  ruled  by  a  lawful  king,  a  directonry 
or  a  republican  government.  He  ahoold 
like  to  bear  explained  the  circumstances 
which  bad  induced  the  ben.  baronet  and 
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his  friendft  to  change  their  opiaions  upon 
this  important  point. 

Mr.  W.  Wiiiiami  said,  that  when  he 
recollected  the  conduct  of  ministers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  infamous  attack  upon 
Naples*  he  felt  that  he  could  not  give 
them  credit  for  liberality.  He  was  most 
impatient,  therefore,  to  see  the  docu- 
ments which  were  to  be  produced.  Re- 
specting the  dinner  at  which  he  had  at- 
tended* lie  denied  having  the  least  idea  of 
pledging  himself  to  any  particular  line  of 
conduct.  His  object  was  to  hold  out  to 
the  world  his  detestation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  France  was  proceeding,  with 
regard  to  Spain.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  convey,  in  suitable  language,  what 
he  felt  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
despots  of  Europe.  He  should  best  come 
near  it  by  using  the  words  of  a  modem 
poet  :— 

''  Nations  would  do  well 
T  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  sufier  it,  their  toy,  the  world." 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Marriage  Act  Repeal  Dill.] — ^The 
House  having  gone  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill. 

The  Atiomey-Generai  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  bring  back  the 
law  to  the  same  state  as  it  was  under  the 
act  of  George  2nd,  with  respect  to  licences 
and  the  solemnization  of  marriage;  in 
short,  in  every  respect,  save  the  invalidat- 
ing marriages,  when  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  latter  act  had  not  been  complied 
with. 

Dr.  Pkiliimare  said,  that  so  far  as  the 
object  of  the  present  bill  was  to  repeal  all 
that  part  of  the  act  of  last  session  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  to  retain  all  that  had  originated  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  object  to  it.  It  was  valuable 
also,  because  it  contained  a  distinct  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  for  which  he 
had  so  long  struggled.  But  he  thought 
the  bill  objectionable,  because  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  purported  to  be  a  temporary 
measure;  that  was,  it  took  off  several 
restrictions,  intimating  that  some  months 
hence  other  restrictions  would  be  imposed. 
The  House  might  depend  upon  it,  that 
when  the  other  restrictions  were  imposed, 
however  lenient  they  might  be,  they 
would  excite  clamour  and  discontent, 
was  an    UDfortuoate   expedient,  a 
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vacillation  in  a  mobt  delicate  branch  of 
legislation,  which  he  wished  had  been 
avoided.  The  same  bill  which  took  off 
the  restrictions,  ought  to  have  insposed 
those  which  were  to  be  substituted  for 
them.  The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  L4>rds 
was  objectionable  on  another  ground ;  it 
was  so  ill  drawn,  as  to  be  totally  uoin- 
teliigible ;  and  it  actually  did  not  «cooln-« 
plisli  by  its  enactments  its  own  objeety' 
clearly  showing  its  descent  from  the  same 
parent  stock  which  had  produced  the 
clumsy  amendments  of  last  year.  The 
attorney-general  had  obviated  this  diffi' 
culty  by  the  alterations  he  had  proposed, 
which  were  h>  extensive,  that  when  the 
bill  reached  the  other  House,  their  loid- 
ships  would  not  find  above  two  or  three 
lines  of  the  enacting  part  of  it  sent  back 
to  them.  He  should  offer  no  oppositiou 
to  the  passing  of  the  bill,  though  he  re- 
gretted it  was  not  a  permaaeot  and  final 
regulation  of  the  law. 

The  amendments,  and  alio  a  clause 
brought  up  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  for  direct- 
ing the  king*s  printer  to  send  copies  of 
the  act  to  the  officiating  ministers  of  the 
several  parishes  and  chapelries  of  EngJand 
and  Wales,  were  agreed  to. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.] — Mr.  WU» 

berforce  said,  that  in  rising,  in  purMUUwe 
of  his  notice  to  offer  to  the  Houae  the 
interesting  petition  which  bad  been  in- 
trusted to  his  care>  he  felt  confident,  thai 
the  subject  of  the  petition  would  of  itspff 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  n 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  that  an 
additional  motive  for  that  attention  wonld 
be  found  in  the  charscter  of  the  partiea 
from  whom  the  petition  proceeded;'  a 
body  of  individuals  who  seldom  cane 
forward  to  take  any  share  in  public  con- 
cerns, and  who  could  be  induced  to  do 
so  only  when  they  felt  themselves  cmlfed 
upon  by  considerations  and  objects  af- 
fecting the  best  and  highest  interests  of 
society.  On  the  part  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Qnakers,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  which  he  begged  leave  to 
present,  praying  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  dooiiniou. 
He  well  remembered,  to  the  great  honoar 
of  the  same  class  of  individusJa,  that  they 
were  the  first  to  present  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade..  On  that  occasion,  ther'  hnd  ap* 
pealed  to  the  great  principles  of  hnmamtr 
and  religion.    They  had  also  muntuned^ 
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•nd  the  emit  proved  the  accuracy  of 
their  reasoning,    that  the  abolition  was 
reqoired  bj  coustderations  of  true  policy, 
af  ranch  aa  by  conuderations  of  justice 
akid  hamanity^    The  retiring  disposition 
and  quiet  habita  of  the  petitioners  pre- 
tenied  them,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
IHmd   obtruding  themselves    on    public 
attention,  except  in  such  cases  as  ap« 
peared  to  be  of  paramount  dnty.    When 
each  a  case  occurred,  however,  they  were 
never  found  deaf  to  the  call  of  justice  and 
hamaoity.    Their  sentiments  on  the  pre- 
aent,  as  on  every  occasion,  were  expressed 
with  a  moderadou  and  a  seriousness,  cal- 
culated  to  give   them  great  additional 
weight!   altnongh  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  bear 
testimony  against    the    continuance   of 
aiavery  in  me  British  dominions,  might 
be  calcalated  to  excite  some  degree  of 
warmth  in  their  bosoms*      It  certainly 
was  an  extraordinary  anomaly,  that  the 
freest  nation  that  ever  existed  on  the  face 
^  the  earth  -^  a  nation  in    possession 
«f  true  liberty— iu  which  the  blessings  of 
equal  law    was  extended  to  the  whole 
eoasmunity—- that  such  a  country  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  and  incon- 
aisteney  of  allowing  slavery  in  eny  place 
ainder    its    control.       It   was,    indeed, 
atrange,  that  tboee  who  were  so  justly 
jealous  of  the  alightest  infringement  of 
their  own  liberty,  should,  year  after  year, 
und    century    after  century,    persist   in 
depriving  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
that  blessing.     It  was   under  these  cir* 
cttmstances  that  the  petitioners  4isd  come 
forward :    and  they  were  entitled  to  the 
gretiter  attention,    because  their   efforts 
were  directed  agunsi  slavery  wherever  it 
existed.    They  asserted,  that  it  was  the 
doty  of  parliament  to  put  an  end    to: 
ulavery  in  the  British  dominions,  and  to 
restore  those  onhappy  persoas  who  were 
aoffering  under  its  yoke  to  the  moral 
dignity    of  the    enjoyment   of   liberty,  i 
There  was  this  to  be  said  with  respect  ta 
alaveiy  in  the  East— namely,  that  there 
It  had,  from  time  irameoMrial,  built  for 
itaeK  a  oest— that  there   it  bad  ienced 
itaelf  rauiid  with  mounds  and  ramparts, 
ufid  had  almost  become  a  part  of  iudi- 
sridoal  ^existence;    but,  an  attack    had 
eouMnoiced    upon  that  strong  hold    of 
evil ;    its  outworks  had  been  demolished, 
tod  the  territories   invaded ;    and    the 
oinsa    of   truth    and    liberty   was    m^ 
vanong.      AnciaBt  luatary  pioved,  that 
VOL.  Vlll. 
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in  the  peii  of  the  world  to  which  he 
alluded,  many  of  the  evils  which  were  so 
much  deplored,  had  existed  so  long  as 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  accounts 
of  recent  travellers  scarcely  differed  from 
the  descriptions  which  had  been  left  by 
the  ancients.  But,  how  different  were 
the  circumstances  attending  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies!  There 
the  evil  was  of  our  own  creation.  The 
slaves  had  originally  been  carried  thither, 
not  by  their  own  will,  but  against  it; 
being  seized  by  fraud,  and  convey'ed  by 
force.  To  those  men,  and  to  their  pos« 
terity,  the  country  owed  the  solemn  duty 
of  makins  the  best  reparation  they  could 
for  the  injustice  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  It  was  really  astonishing, 
that  parliament  should  now  be  cal1«i 
upon  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  Never, 
perhaps^  since  the  world  began,  had 
there  been  known  such  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  sufferance  of  an  evil,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  removed  ont  of 
sight.  By  degrees,  the  country  had  -be- 
come habituated  to  it;  until  at  length 
it  had  actually  been  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  constitution  of  society 
in  the  place  where  it  existed.  -  He  now 
regretted  that  he,  and  those  honoomble 
friends  who  thought  with  him  on  this 
subject,  had  not  before  now  attempted 
to  put  an  end,  not  merely*  to  the  evils  of 
the  slave-trade,  but  to  the  evils  of  slavery 
itself.  When  the  question  of  aboUtiou 
was  in  its  early  progress  before  the  legis* 
lature,  be  well  r^»llected  that  asany 
honourable  members  of  high  character 
and  attainments  expressed  tneir  decided 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  par- 
liament, nM  to  confine  itself  to  the  mere 
que^ion  of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in 
slaves,  but  to  abolish  slavery  altogether. 
Such  had  been  tlie  dedared  opinion  of 
the  htte  lord  Thorlow,  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
of  a  noble  friend  of  his,  still  living,  but 
now  in  the  other  House,  then  lord  Pernr, 
the  present  duke  of  Northumberland; 
who,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
absolutely  proposed  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  might  be  asked,  why  that 
proposition  was  not  warmly  supported  by 
those  who  were  then  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade} 
The  truth  was,  thai  they  were  appreheo-» 
sive,  that  to  press,  it  might  prove  fatal  to 
the  measnre  which  they  were  desirous,  iu 
the  first  places  to  secure.  It  was,  at  the 
period  to  which  he  alluded,  olijcoted  t# 
2S 
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the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  that  their  great  object  was  total 
emanct|>ation.  The  friends  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  allowed,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  ultimately  their 
object ;  and  they  certainly  felt  that  there 
was  no  mode  by  which  it  was  more  likely 
that  that  object  would  be  obtained,  than 
by,  in  the  first  instance,  abolishing  the 
slave  trade.  Among  other  advocates, 
however,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  together,  was  the  late 
lord  Melville,  who,  when  Mr.  Dundas, 
proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery  should  end 
together  on  the  1st  of  January,  1800. 
He,  howe?er  (Mr.  W.),  and  his  immediate 
friends,  were  satisfied  with  endeavouring, 
ID  the  first  instance,  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  That  object  had 
at  length  been  effected,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  effected  by  a  legislative  measure.  It 
would  be  impossible,  however,  to  prevent 
the  slave  trade  entirely,  until  a  complete 
system  of  registration  were  established. 
There  was  reason  tu  fear  that,  in  some  of 
th^  colonies,  the  trade  had  been  secretly 
permitted.  He  owned  he  thought,  tha't 
at  one  period,  there  was  strong  circum- 
itantial  evidence  to  show,  tlwt  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  illicit  importation  of 
•laves  had  been  permitted.  What  ren- 
'dered  it  still  more  probable  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  illicit  importation  of  slaves 
was  carried  on,  was  the  universal  declara- 
tion, previous  to  the  abolition,  of  e%'ery 
individual  possessing  property  in  the 
West  Indies,  tliat  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  West  India  islands.  That 
declaration  had  made  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind.  One  great  principle  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the 
•kve  trade  had  been  actuated  was,  that 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  obtaining  fresh  negroes,  would 
induce  the  planters  to  adopt,  towards  their 

f>resent  slaves,  a  mode  of  treatment  calcu- 
ated  to  effect  with  regard  to  them,  a 
freat  physical  and  monil  reform.  They 
ad  trusted,  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  would  induce  a  diminution  of  the 
labour  of  the  slaves,  a  greater  attention 
to  their  health,  a  communication  to  them 
of  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction, 
and  an  advancement  of  their  rank  in  the 
scale  of  human  beings.  Such  had  been 
their  expectations.  They  hsd  hoped,  that 
the  despair  of  being  able  to  obtain  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  tlieir  slaves  by 
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importation*  would  be  bindiog  on  tlitf 
planters  to  diminish  the  etils  to  wUdr 
the  slaves  already  in  their  possession  were 
subjected.  That  the  moral  effect  Ymi  not 
been  so  great  as  was  anticipated*  waa,  ia 
a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  de« 
fective  registration,  by  which  the  illicit 
importation  of  slaves  was  encouraged* 
He  remembered  but  too  well,  that  an 
individual,  of  whom  he  could  nerer  apak 
but  with  the  highest  respect,  Mr.  Barkef 
declared  his  distrust  of  all  genenl  priob 
ciples,  which  were  not  connected  with 
positive  regulations  for  carrying  then 
into  effect.  The  immediate  friends  of 
the  abolition,  however,  were  aatiafied,  at 
that  time,  with  the  attainment  of  tint 
single  object,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  already  stated,  and  which  mighty 
perhaps,  extenuate  his  own  goilt  in  not 
having  sooner  proposed  the  terniinatioo- 
of  that  evil,  against  which  the  pmyer  of 
the  petkion  which  he  held  in  hb  hand^ 
was  directed.  He  might  be  ini^ken; 
but  he  sincerely  believcMj,  that|  while  the 
great  measure  which  he  and  the  petition- 
ers  were  now  endeavouring  to  recommend 
to  the  House,  was  enjoined  on  them  by 
the  highest  motives  which  could  actuate 
human  beings,  it  was  also  recommeded 
My  every  view  of  true  policy,  and  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  West  India  proprie* 
tors  themselves.  He  hoped,  therdbre^ 
that  the  question  would  be  made  one  af 
serious  consideration.  He  eamestlj  re- 
commended the  House  to  take  this  great 
subject  up,  not  with  violent  zeal,  not  with 
headlong  haste,  but  with  a  determination 
to  do  their  duty.  If,  in  the  coarse  of 
their  deliberations  upon  it,  they  should 
find,  that  the  great  object  in  view  could 
not  be  obtained  without  injury  to  iodivH 
duals  in  the  colonies,  it  would  be  for 
them  to  consider  by  what  means  those 
individuals  might  properly  be  compen- 
sated by  the  mother  country;  never^ 
however,  forgetting,  in  their  sotiatade, 
to  discharge  any  obligations  of  that  na- 
ture, that  they  had  no  right  to  pay  Bri«« 
tish  debts  with  African  freedom.  All  he 
meant  to  request  was,  that  the  <^uestion 
might  receive  the  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  that  House;  nnd,  let  hon. 
members  keep  it  in  mind,  that  this  <jnes* 
tion  involved  the  liberty  and  happmesf 
of  several  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  their 
fellow  creatures;  men  who,  when  trsns* 
planted  to  a  more  genial  soil,  and  bleased 
with  the  benefits  of  education,  had  showoi 
by  the  very  rapid  progreai  which  they 
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imde  in  homaiiily,  relij^oQ,  and  civiKza- 
tion,  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  any 
other  nation  in  capability  of  improvement* 
He  fdt  that,  wtien  arguing  upon  the  iate 
of  a  great  number  of  human  beings,  it 
'  would  be  d^prading  the  subject  to  confine 
himself  merely  to  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing them  with  food  and  clothing.  He 
r^retted,  that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been 
too  much  the  fashion  to  confine  the  wants 
uud  necessities  of  slaves  merely  to  food 
and  clothing.  Let  hon.  members  look  to 
the  principle  upon  which  those  unfortu- 
nate personages  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
induced  to  work.  That  principle  was, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  recollecting  a 
past,  or  looking  forward  to  a  future  pu- 
nishment ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  go 
on,  constant] V  applying  the  stimulus  of 
the  whip.  In  adverting  to  the  former 
conduct  of  slave  owners,  he  wished  to 
make  evexy  possible  allowance  for  the  pre- 
judices and  feelings  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  and  to  which  lie  himself  would 
have  been  equally  subject,  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  was  f\illy  aware  of 
the  feelings  entertained,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  had  to  encounter,  when 
he  first  brought  the  question  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  before  parliament,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  aeo.  He  well  re^ 
membered,  that  those  wno  were  neutml, 
as  well  as  several  who  were  friendly 
to  the  question,  repeatedly  told  him,  it 
was  impossible  he  could  ever  succeed 
in  his  object.  He,  however,  determined 
to  persevere,  feeling  qu^te  sure,  that 
in  England  such  a  cause  must  finally 
be  successful.  He  would  say  the  same 
now.  He  stood  upon  principles  which, 
however  tardily,  would  at  length  make 
their  way  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. In  presenting  this  petition,  he 
ATonsidered  that  the  first  stone  was  laid 
of  an  edifice  which  would  flourish  at 
some  future  period  an  ornament  to  the 
land. 

*  The  Petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
Af\er  eulogising  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  legislature  had  followed  up  the 
measure  of  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it 
went  on  to  point  out  the  evils  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow-bein^ 
were  still  exposed,  b^  acontinnance  of  their 
bond^e  in  the  British  colonies,  and  con- 
cluded by  imploring  parliament  to  adopt 
the  most  efficacious  measures  for  redeem- 
ing them  from  their  present  degraded 
Mtuation. 
J|r*  CflMiNy  ask«l  wbetiier  it  was  the 


Intention  of  his  hon.  friend  to  found  any 
motion  upon  the  petition. 

Mr.  Wiiberfbree  said  it  was  not,  but 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  an  hon.  and 
much  esteemed  friend  of  his. 

Mr.  F*  Buxtim  then  gave  notice,  that 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  he  would  submit  a 
motion,  that  the  House  should  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies. 

ARMT  ExTRAaRDINARIES  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS Services.] — ^The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
On  the  resolution,  ''  That  620,000/.  be 
granted,  for  the  Extraordinary  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Army,  for  1823," 

Mr.  ffttfiie  admitted  the  details,  of  the 
estimate  to  be  in  general  satisfactory,  al- 
though he  thought  that  the  accounts 
might  still  be  furnished  in  a  more  simple 
and  intelligible  shape.  The  charge  for 
colonies  he  principally  objected  to.  That 
item  was  only  8,000/.  less  in  the  present 
year  than  it  bad  been  in  the  last ;  and  he 
could  not  see  the  policy  of  keeping  up 
colonies  which  were  to  be  a  burthen  to  the 
mother  country,  instead  of  a  su pport.  H.e 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  had  been 
unwise  to  lay  out  between  2  and  300,000/. 
in  forming  a  harbour  at  Bermuda.  There 
was  also  a  charge,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  170,000/.  Now,  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  under  a  different  system  of 
management,  the  sale  of  lands  bemg  fairly 
conducted,  and  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
judiciously  applied,  the  Gape  would  be 
capable  of  fully  maintaining  itself.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  commission  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  sent  out,  he  should  have 
brought  forward  a  specific  motion  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  member  then  touched 
upon  the  administration  of  our  colonies 
in  North  America,  and  upon  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Gourlay  against  the  government  of 
Canada.  He  adverted  to  the  condition  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  complained  heavily 
that  England  should  have  paid  150,000/. 
a  year,  for  more  than  six  years,  not  to 
protect  the  people  of  those  islands,  but  to 
coerce  and  keep  them  in  subjection. 
Among  other  vices  in  the  administration 
of  sir  T.  Maitland,  he  deprecated  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  that  officer  had  been 
allowed  to  hold  the  two  situations  of  go- 
vernor of  Malta,  and  high  committioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  at  the  same  time. 
Surely,  if  Malta  required  to  have  a  go- 
vernor at  a  salary  of  5,000/.  a  year,  there 
mast  be  sufficient  duty  diert  to  occupjT 
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llmt  governor's  attention,  without  hii 
holdiiigany  office  elsewhere.  The  only  ad- 
vantnge  which  the  country  had  reaped  from 
•ir  T.  Maitland's  holdine  office  in  Malta, 
and  in  the  Ionian  Islauds  also,  was,  that 
it  had  t>aid  for  hH  occaaional  transport 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  He  was 
glad,  howe%'er,  to  see  some  prospect  of  a 
more  liberal  system  being  adopted  towards 
the  Ionian  Islands.  He  cpold  only  attri- 
bute such  change  of  principle  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  iu  the  office 
of  foreign  secretary.  He  believed  that, 
under  the  new  policy,  we  might  reduce 
our  force  in  those  Ionian  Islands  by  2,000 
men.  The  hon  member  then  reverted  to 
the  union  of  offices  under  sir  T.  Maitland; 
and  complained,  that  certain  new  regula- 
tions which  that  officer  had  introduced  as 
to  quarantine,  cramped  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  occasioned  loss  as  well  as 
inconvenience.  He  objected  farther,  with 
respect  to  the  expense  of  foreign  stations, 
that  Heligoland  was  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  this  country.  It  might  have  been 
valuable  during  the  war,  as  a  nest  for  our 
smugglers ;  but  it  had  cost  ten  times  more 
than  It  was  worth,  and  might  now  be 
given  up,  He  concluded  by  protesting 
against  the  heavv  cost  which  arose  out  of 
our  military  establishment  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  declared,  that  the  whole  charge 
of  that  military  establishment  might, 
under  proper  regulations,  be  spared. 

Mr.  fViltnot  said,  that  the  value  of  onr 
colonies  was  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
mere  expense  they  cost,  but  a  great  variety 
of  other  circumstances.  As  to  the  crown 
lauds  iu  Canada,  he  would  say,  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  had  grossly  vilified  the  government 
of  Canada.  Considering  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Canada,  it  was  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  empire ;  and,  owing  to 
that  situation,  the  expense  incurred  was 
necessary.  As  to  Bermuda,  it  was  a  naval 
station,  and  the  exi)enditure  for  it  was  de- 
termined by  very  different  principles  and 
motives.  He  would  not  notice  what  had 
been  said  regarding  the  Mauritius,  farther 
than  bi^  observing,  that  the  commissioners 
sent  thither  would  shortly  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  would  render  all  dispute  as  to 
the  facu  unnecessary.  As  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed from  his  silence,  that  he  acquiesced 
HI  the  assertion,  that  our  troops  were  st»« 
tioned  there  to  suppress  independence, 
and  keep  down  disaffectioD.  He  could 
assure  tlie  hon.  member,  that  the  c^ge 
to  which  he  alluded  was  nol  the  cobm- 
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quMce  of  any  recent  change  in  the  policj 
of  this  country k  No  altermtioD  what* 
ever  had  been  made  in  the  instractioM 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  coDtcrt. 
Before  the  hon.  gentleman  attacked  the 
character  of  a  gallant  officer,  it  was  hit 
duty  to  point  out  distinct  facta,  wlMch 
showed  tnat  the  neutrality  had  beoi 
violated.  At  no  former  period  had  the 
prosperity  of.  the  Ionian  Islands  been 
greater  than  now ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the 
occupation  of  them  could  be  justified,  i| 
was  at  the  present  moment.  He  coa* 
eluded  by  insisting,  that  in  all  thecoloimi 
government  had  united  practical  eoonomy 
with  the  most  extended  views  of  general 
policy. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  proved  the 
charges  which  he  had  brought  anjnst  the 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  TRle  con* 
duct  of  sir  T.  Maitland  had  been  com^ 
pletely  changed  towards  the  Grceka  since 
he  had  brought  forward  hismotien.  The 
fact  was  notoriously  so,  and  all  he  (Mr.H.) 
had  ever  wanted  was,  that  a  strict  xntn^ 
trality  should  be  observed.  A  cfMnmaaK 
cation  from  the  Ionian  Islandst  of  a  veiy 
late  date,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  total  change  in  the 
tone  and  conduct  of  the  British  aathoritissi 
as  regarded  the  Greeks  and  Xhtkr  camsi 
If  this  did  not  arise  from  any  order  on  ths 
part  of  ministers,  it  showed,  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  cases»  too  mnch 
credit  had  been  given  them.  As  to  Mr. 
Gourlay,  he  considered  him  aaererelf  ep* 
pressed  man,  who  had  been  ttonblssowe^ 
and  of  whom  the  colony  had  taken  care 
to  get  rid.  It  did  not  follow,  that  beoanae 
a  man  was  troublesome,  he  ought  to  b^eK« 
pelled.  He  spoke  feelingly.  He^didnot 
wish,  like  Mr.  Gourlay,  to  be  dnvep  tb 
break  stones  upon  the  public  bvhwi^ 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying»  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  had  been  removed  mm  Oanada 
most  unjustly;  because  he  entertained 
liberal  opinions,  and  charged  a  public  offi« 
cer  with  receiving  fees  after  he  liad  ac- 
cepted a  fixed  income  in  lien  of  thenr. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  earnestly  reconwcnded^  tha* 
freedom  and  independence  shooVI  be 
given  to  the  Canadas*.  They  wonld  then 
be  able  to  stand  by  themselves :  whereah 
if  a  war  broke  ont  between  tMs  oonntry 
and  America,  we  might  spend  a  vast  deal 
of  blood  and  treasure  in  defending  them^ 
and  yet  lose  them  in  the  end.  Atfuesent 
we  could  relinquish  them-  with  lienow» 
Hereafter  we  might  be  compelled  to  abaii» 
don  them  with  dusgDMt. 
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Mr.  Betmeit  from  personal  knowledge 
•nd  long  intimacy^  bore  testimony  to 
the  bbnttty  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
pnjmc^oer  accused  by  Mr.  Gourlay. 

AlvMt  was  quite  sure  the  charges 
woold  turn  out  to  be  unfounded. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  <'  That  40,000/.  be  granted 
for  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Build* 

Mr.  Bmmei  rose  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  ruinous  and  disgraceful  condition 
of  St.  Jameses  Park,  the  Green  Park, 
and  Hyde  Park.  The  trees  were  falling 
to  decay,  the  railings  Ibrokeh  down»  the 
paths  were  not  attended  to.  They  were 
kept  open  all  ni^ht,  and  were  the  resort 
of  the  lowest  ana  most  profligate  charac- 
ters ;  in  shortj  no  attention  was  paid  to 
their  preservation,  or  appearance,  or  po- 
lice, or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
They  gave  the  perfect  idea  of  an  estate 
which  one  sometimes  passes  in  travelling, 
and  which  was  described  as  the  property 
of  Mr.  So  and  So,  whose  aflairs  were  un- 
fortunately in  Chancery.  In  every  pos- 
sible way  the  public  were  incommoded. 
If  there  was  a  gate,  it  was  so  small  that 
no  man  with  a  burthen  could  pass ;  if 
there  was  a  useful  footpath,  it  was  stopped 
up ;  if  there  was  an  entrance  in  a  parti- 
cularly convenient  place,  it  was  kept 
locked,  in  fact,  every  thing  was  done 
in  such  a  way  as  if  the  favour  to  the 
public  were  yielded  as  grudgingly  as 
possible.  Gatde  were  turned  out  into  the 
Green  Park,  by  which  one  of  the  finest 
meudows  possible  was  turned  into  a 
quagmire,  like  a  stable-yard.  Two  gen- 
tlemen.  condescended  to  pocket  a  con- 
siderable sum  as  rangers,  and  this  practice, 
lie  supposed,  conduced  to  their  profit. 
As  compared  with  the  management  of 
these  parks,  the  Regent's  Park,  which  was 
under  the  woods  and  forests*  board,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  concurred  with  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  sufficient  importance  to  tne  comforts 
of  the  people  of  the  metropolis  to  deserve 
conMderation,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  agree,  that,  if  the  revenue  of  the 
parks  was  too  limited  to  keep  them  in 

E roper  condition,  no  moderate  sum  could 
e  better  employed  than  in  supplj^ng 
the  4ieficiency.  He  bad  made  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  and  should  take  steps 
in  coosequenca  s  though  some  of  the 
naUers  complained  of  had  a  view  to 
p^rfic  <raDyeaieii0ai    For  iotfUBoet  the 


putting  an  end  to  the  keeping  of  cows  fa 
the  park,  would  greatly  disappoint  parr 
ties  who  were  in  the  habit  of  regalioR 
jthemselves,  in  their  morning  walks,  witn 
the  produce  of  those  cows.  However^ 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  enough  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  resolution  was  agreea  to. 

On  the  resolution,  **  That  3,000/.  h^ 
granted  for  the  expense  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment," 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  establishf- 
ment.  He  believed  that  other  institutiona 
in  the  metropolis,  which  did  not  receive 
a  shilling  of  the  public  money,  ikr  ex^ 
celled  this  establishment  in  utility.  He 
wished  this  vote  to  be  postponed  until  a 
return,  showing  what  had  been  done  by 
this  establishment,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dawson  defended  the .  public 
establishment,  as  an  institution  of  the 
greatest  utility,  and  contended,  that  the 
vote  was  absolutely  necesssiry  for  its  sup*- 
port.  The  return  would  show,  that  the 
establishment  had  been  productive  itf' 
great  benefit.*  This  was  the  only  institu- 
tion to  which  the  country  could  look  for 
pure  vaccine  matter. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  wish  to  put  down 
the  establishment  altogether,  but  objected 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was 
expoided.  He  could  not  agree  to  pay 
800/1  a  year  to  eirht  medical  men,  wlio 
were  mean  enough  to  take  an  annual 
salary  of  100/.  each.  Dr.  Jenner  had 
wiUidrawn  himself  from  the  establish^ 
ment,  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
manner  in  -which  the  money  was  wasted.  • 

Mr.  DawiOH  said,  that  where  so  emir* 
oent  a  physician  as  sir  II.  Halford  devoted 
two  hours  of  one  day  in  every  week  to  the 
business  of  the  institution,  he  c6uld  not 
be  overpaid  with  100/.  a  year.  If  he  em** 
ployed  those  two  hours  in  visiting  hia 
patients,  he  would  make  a  much  larger 
sum. 

Sir  W.  Guise  said,  that  the  country 
was  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Jenner^ 
and  he  trusted  the  government  would  see 
the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  ta 
his  memory.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  to  add  500/«  to  the  present  vote» 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  statue  to  perw 
petuate  his  fame,  and  to  manifest  the 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

The  Chairmm  said,  that  such  a  motioa 
could  not  be  made.  It  had  been  decided^ 
that  a  vote  of  aaoasy  could  not  be  iii« 
creased  in  the  committee.  • 

AMemoA  IFood  iai4i  he  hud  do  doubt* 
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that  the  eight  medical  ^tletnen  atluded 
to,  would  willingly  ffive  thdr  hundred 
pounds  a^piece  towaras  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Jenner.  In  that  case,  the  de» 
-aire  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  gratified, 
without  any  addition  being  made  to  the 
vote, 

Mr.  Bright  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
public  money  was  never  better  expended 
than  in  erecting  monuments  to  those  who 
had  made  great  and  useful  discoveries. 
Dr.  Jenner  was  one  to  whom  the  country 
was  deeply  indebted.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
baronet  would  move,  in  a  fuller  house, 
for  the  sum  he  had  mentioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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T^ATioNAL  Debt  Reduction  Bill.] 
•^On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  ffo  into  a  long  discussion, 
as  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  so  far 
;i6  regarded  the  application  of  a  sinking 
fund,  had  been  frequently  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  though  he  knew 
that  many  persons,  who  originally  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  a  sinking  fund, 
entertained  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  which  they  had  formerly 
entertained  on  the  subject.  But,  being 
called  upon  by  his  public  duty  to  do  so,  he 
had  particularly  turned  his  attention  to  the 
<]nestion,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  rea- 
son to  alter  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  expediency  of  the  measures  adopted 
in  1760,  and  remodelled  in  1702.  He 
was  sure  that  no  person  who  considered 
that  a  war  had  intervened  which  had  con- 
tinued for  22  years,  could  be  surprised 
that  all  the  consequences  which  had  been 
anticipated  had  not  resulted  from  the 
measures  then  adopted.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  prove,  that  the  principle  had  been 
oirried  into  full  effect;  but,  notwith- 
atanding  all  that  he  had  heard,  he  was 
prepared  to  assert,  that  the  country  had 
possessed  one  great  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  by  its  endeavour  to  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund.  When, 
iiowever,  a  period  of  peace  arrived,  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  artificial 
system  which  had  till  then  been  acted 
upon,  to  simplify  the  public  accounts, 
find  to  establish  a  real  sinking  fiind  upon 
its  only  true  basis— an  excess  of  income 
0f&  expenditnre.    With  thb  ^new^the 


House  of  Commons  considered  the  subject^ 
and  certain  resolutions  were  adopted,  wnich 
formed  the  basis  of  the  bill  now  bebra 
th«r  lordships.     That  basis  was.  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  iocome 
of  not  less  than  5,000,000/.  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  natioDal  debl. 
When  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons'  came  before  their  lordships,  he 
had  stated  his  views  on  the  subject,  which 
were,  that  a  sinking  fund  should  be  left 
to  accumulate  till  it  amounted  to  the  one* 
hundredth  part  of  the  national  debt ;  afier 
which  it  would  be  for  parliament  to  coo* 
sider  whether  it  had  arrived  at  the  point 
when  it  might  be  proper  to  deal  with  il 
in  another  manner.     It  was  admitted  that 
it  was  desirable  that  this  should  be  com- 
bined with  a  simplification  of  the  accooDts, 
and  that  borrowing  by  govemmeDt  from 
the  fond  should  be  done  away  wi^,  and 
such  a  system  adopted  as  woald  at  tmce 
show  what  the  sinking  fund  leallj  was. 
This  had  been  delayed  until  the  prcaeDt 
moment;    and   their  lordshins  bad  nam 
before  them  the  bill  founded  on  the  two 
principles  to  which  he  had  referred.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  it 
was  found  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  re* 
venue  over  expenditure  of  7,SOO,O00L 
It  had,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  lepesl 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  2,200,0001.,  and  to 
apply  the  remaining  5,000,000/.  to  the 
purposes  of  an   efficient   sinking  fund, 
which  it  was  proposed  should  accumulate^ 
until  it  amounted  to  the  one-hnndredtli 
part  of  the  debt  funded  and  nnfooded. 
As  the  noble  lords  present  were  all,  be 
believed,  agreed  as  to  the  expedient  of 
having  a  sinking  fund,  it  was  annecesssry 
for  him  to  go  into  an  argument  to  prove 
that  expediency.    It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  any  statesman  or  legislator  to  think  of 
going  on  during  peace,  without  paying 
off  a  part  of  the  debt  incurred  da rii^ 
war.     From  the  alternations  of  peace  and 
war  that  had  hitherto  taken  place,  it  waa 
impossible  for  any  one  not  to  take  ipto  hia 
calculation,  that  there  would  be  in  the 
time  to  come  similar  alteraalions ;  and  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  place  the  country  in  a 
situation  to  commence  war,  whenever  ita 
honour  or  safety  required  it.    If,  during 
a  period  of  peace,  no  part  of  the  debt  in« 
curred  during  war  was  paid  off,  not  only 
must  we  commence  war  under  grat  dia* 
advantages,  but  ultimately  ccrwa  rnin 
must  ensue.    It  was  true»   tfast  during 
every  war  in  which  we  had  had  t  mintUM 
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«operiorit]f»  the  wealth  of  the  country 
had  iocretied,  DOt  merely  DoaiiDally ,  but 
•Dbstantially,   in  every  branch  of  its  in- 
daitry«    During  the  war  of  I7569  a  great 
iocfease  had  taken  place  in  the  wealth  and 
feioarees  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  lait 
^rar  a  still  greater.   In  every  war,  in  short, 
except  the  American  war,   the  general 
wealth  of  the  country  had  greatly  in- 
creased.   Let  it  not  be  understood  from 
this  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  war.    On 
the  contrary,  it  produced  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  not  only  during  its 
continuance;  from  the  great  change  of 
property  which  it  occasioned,    but  also 
from  its  retroactive  efiect,  on  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace.    Thus,   durine  the 
last  war,   how  much  was  neard  of  the 
distresses  of  annuitants,  of  mortoigers, 
of  persons  with  fixed  incomes ;  and,  when 
peace  came,    the  retroactive  effect  was 
wit  by  the   landed   proprietors    in  the 
fall  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  lowering  of  their  rents. 
It  might  be  said,  that  those  evils  were 
produced  by  the  Bank  stopping  payment; 
out  the  fact  was,  that  in  the  war  of  1756, 
when  nothing  of  that  kind  took  place, 
similar  evils  were  produced.    It  was  not 
as  an  argument  for  war,  that  he  stated 
this ;   but  with  a  view  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Happily,  all  the  interests  of  the  eouotry 
haa  recovered,  or  were  recovering,  from 
the  evils  produced  by  the  war,  and  by 
its  retroactive  effect.    Our  manufactures 
might  be  carried  on  at  a  smaller  profit 
than  heretofore;    but  they  were  carried 
on  upon  a  more  solid  basis.    There  was 
much  less  of  speculation,  and  much  more 
^  real  and  substantial   business.      The 
a^cultural    interest    was    undoubtedly 
still  depressed  ;   but  it  was  evidently  re- 
covering.   This,  therefore,  was  the  period 
when  a  steady  course  ought  to  be  pursued, 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  a  part  of 
the  debt  incurred  during  the  war;    for 
if  the  country  should  be  forced  t>y  cir^ 
cumstances  into  war,  the  most  ruinous 
consequences    must  ensue,    if   nothing 
had  been  done  during  peace  to  liquidate 
any  part  of  the  debt.     With  respect  to 
the  amount  uf  the  sinking  fund,  it  was 
obvious  that  some  amount  must  be  fixed 
upon.     Parliament  had  determined  upon 
5,000,000/. ;   and  he  saw  no  objection  to 
that  amount.     He  knew  that  some  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  existed  in  another  place, 
as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
but   ittto  that  qnestioQ  he  would  not 
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now  enter.    He  would  merely  observe^ 
that  as   the   annuities  were  now   sold^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  income  over  expenditure  to 
that  amount*    It  might  be  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  look  to  one  advantage  witlw 
out  regarding  others.    Undoubtedly,  if, 
in  considering^  the  important  measure^ 
that  state  haS  been  wholly  overlooked^ 
it  might  properly  become  the  subject  of 
animadversion.    But  he  would  state  to 
their  lordships  what  had  been  done  with 
respect    to  the   remission    of  taxation* 
From  1816  down  to  the  present  period^ 
22,000,000/.  per  annum  of  taxes    had 
been  remitted — that  was,  there  had  been 
taken  off  full  one-third  of    the    whole 
taxation  of  the  country  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  war.    Now,  let  the  reduction 
of  rents  or  profits  be  put  as  low  as  they 
mieht,   their  lordships  would    find  the 
reduction    of  taxation  far  exceeded   it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thoug;ht 
highly  expedient    to  look  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  in  the  face ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  place  that  system  upon 
a  solid  basis,  without  an  efficient  sinkins 
fund.    He  therefore  conjured  their  loro^ 
ships  not  to  think  of  giving  up  a  measure 
which  had  been  approved  of  by  statesmen, 
whatever  their  differences  might  be  upon 
other  questions,  which  could  uone,  during 
peace,  place  the  country  in  a  situation  to 
commence  war,  when  its  honour  or  ita 
safety  required  it,  and  which  formed  the 
best  security  for  all  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  Marquis   of  Lamdoum  said,   be» 
could  n<A  refuse  his  assent  to  a  bill,  by 
which  it  was  intended,  for  the  first  time, 
to  simplify  the  sinking  fund,  and  place  it 
upon  that  true  foundation  on  which  alone 
it  ought  to  rest ;   namely,  the  surplus  of 
revenue  b^ond  the   expenditure.      He 
was  himself  the  first  man  to  suggest  to 
that  House  the  propriety  of  getting  rid 
of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  sinking 
fund,    after  the  substance  had    disap- 
peared ;  and,  though  the  noble  earl  had 
then  cautioned  him  against  the  danger  of 
the  principle  he  contended  for,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  see  the  same  noble   earl 
adoptini^  that  veir  principle  in  his  bilU' 
by  placing  the  sinking  fund  on  the  only 
true  and  intelligible  ground  upon  which 
it  ought  ever  to  have  rested.    Though  it 
was  true,  that  it  had  been  the  custom  at 
every  period  when  the  subject  was  intro* 
duced    into    parliament,  to   praise    the 
sinking  fund,  to  eittol  the  benefit  of  it* 
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opefation,  and  the  wisdom  of  iU  foundertf 
it  was  somewhat  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  panegyric  always  ended  with  some 
injurious  encroachment.  Though  it  uever 
was  naentioned  but  to  be  praised,  it  never 
was  praised  but  to  be  undermined.  After 
the  sinking  fund  had  worn  away  by  those 
practices,  and  when  nothing  remained  of 
it  but  a  display  of  figures,  the  only  effect 
of  which  was  to  employ  a  number  of 
clerks,  the  sum  represented  being  gone 
to  all  substantial  purposes,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  give  an  appearance  of  having 
thst  which  we  had  not,  by  means  of  the 
<»mplirated  machinery  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  Disapproving  as  he  did  of  this, 
he  could  not  but  concur  in  a  measure 
calculated,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  correct 
the  delusion  of  which  he  complained ; 
iMit,  as  if,  by  some  fatalitv,  delusion  was 
always  to  be  mixed  np  with  the  notion  of 
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this  impression,  it  was  his  intenticMii  It 
propose,  eitlier  in  the  committee  or  oq  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report,  that  the  anm 
of  three  millions  should  be  subatitotcd 
for  five   millions,    in   order  to    g«t  rid 
of  the  delusion.    One  benefit  which  the 
noble  earl  had  stated  as  ansiuff  out  of  the 
operation  of  a  sinking  fund,  tiad  ttmch 
him  with  some  surprise.     Ue  had  repw* 
sented  it  as  likely  to  prevent  those  great 
changes   of  property,    which  aniet  out 
of  the  transition  from  war  to  peact*    If 
ever  there  was  a  period  at  which  aach 
an  argument  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward,    it  was  at  the  end  of  a  laag 
war,   during    which   this   conotry    pes* 
sessed  a  greater  sinking  fund  than  ever 
was  anticipated  by  the  iBoat    sao^inc 
speculators.      Surely  the  House   wcmld 
not  deny,  that  a  greater  change  of  pro* 
perty  had  never  taKen  place  io  any  coon- 
o  sinking^  fund.     We  now   professed  to  I  try  than  we  hud  since  experieneod  in  this—* 
iiave  an  income  above  our  expenditure,    a  change  only  inferior  la  thst  produced 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions;    when  the 
fact  was,  that  it  was  only  three  millions. 
It  had  been  admitted  by  a  high  authority 
in  another  place,  that  our  expenditure 
was  47  millions,  and  our  income  50  mil- 
lions, leaving  only  a  balance  of   three 
millions  for  the  sinking  fund.     Dy  that 
operation,  and  the  sale  of  the  half- pay 
•od  pension  annuity,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  increase ;  but  at  the  expense 
of  whom  ?    Of  that  very  posterity  whom 
we  professed  to  relieve  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  while  we  took  from  them 
the  two  millions  necessary  to  make  it  up. 
He  did  not  trust  to  his  memory  in  this 
instance  ;    for  he  had  the  authority  of  a 
published  speech  of  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site, in  which  he  took  credit,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  session,   for  the  ad- 
Vantage  that  would  be  derived  by  pos- 
terity, from  the  falling  in  of  the  half-pay 
and  pension  annuity ;   yet  that  very  fund 
of  which  the  noble  earl  had  boasted  as  a 
relief  to  posterity,  was  the  one  with  which  - 
he  now  went  into  the  market  to  make  up 
the  sinking  fund.     It  was,  in  fact,  saying 
to  posterity,  after  reciting  in  the  bill  that 
it  was  fitting  they  should  be  relieved  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund— -after   sajring 
that  we  had  that  surplus  which  we  had 
not  —  <*  You  shall    be  relieved   to    the 
extent  of  five  millions  instead  of  three 
millions ;  but  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  you 
must  allow  us  to  borrow  two.*'  He  would 
therefore  contend,  that  the  bill  partook 
of  the  character  of  delusion,  by  holding 
out  a  surplus  which  did  not  exist.  Under 


by  revolution  ;  and  yet  it  was  produced 
in  spite  of  the  nostrum  proposed  by  the 
noble  carl,  as  a  certain  remedy  mguatX 
such  an  evil.     He  was  ready  to  odaity 
that  great  advantages  might  be  dcfivcd 
from  a  sinking  fund  in  tiaae  of  peaoa;  aft 
the  same  time,  lie  did  not  b^erCp  thsft 
any  abstract  proposition  conld  be  Isid 
down  as  to  its  being  always  necesmy  iu 
time  of  peace  to  lay  by  so  mueh  svrplus 
revenue  for  a  sinking  fund.     He  cooii* 
dered   government  perfectly  at    libeity» 
without  any  breach  of  public  laith^  to 
appropriate  the  surplus  revenue  io  that 
way,  which  seemed  most  advantsgcoiis  to 
the  country.    There  might  be  perioda  of 
peace,  when  it  would  be  proper  to  have  a 
sinking  fund ;  but,  would  it  not  be  ab« 
surd  to  say,  that  under  all  circiimstaiioes» 
such  a  fund  should  be  created,  and  thst 
sums  should  be  taken  from  the  public 
purse,    and  kept  apart,   which,   v  em- 
ployed in  the  remission  of  taxo,  would 
improve  the  resources,  extead  the  com- 
merce, and  benefit  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  ?     He  was  disposed,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  countryt  to  go  some 
way  towards  providing  a  sinking  fund. 
He  conld  not  shut  out  from'Kif  ttind  the 
probability  of  an  approaching  war  in  the 
peninsula.      He    was,     tbembre*   inoie 
desirous  than  he  was  at  a  formef  peiied, 
to  see  this  country  possessed  of  a  surplus 
revenue  to  a  considerable  amount ;  appli* 
cable,  first  as  a  sinking  fund,  and^  ncsty 
to  meet  any  extraoraiitary  situation  in 
which   the   country    might  be   fAaced. 
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Vndef  thfie  dreaaittpnecs,  he  would  not 
•l»|eot  to  a  fltokiog^  fund  of  tbtee  milliooii* 
Tfa«  Boblt  fSMPl  bad  atatcd  the  large 
MDOBOt  of  taicea  which  had  been  taken 
off.  Ha  was  glad  to  hear  the  noble  earl 
dipell  on  this  subject;  because  he  had 
often  been  told  in  that  House,  that  taza- 
Mon  had  little  to  do  with  the  existing  dis* 
ifm.  Looking  to  all  the  circnmstanees 
of  the  eountfy,  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
oppose  the  fomation  of  a  sinking  ftind  to 
the  amoont  of  the  actual  surplus.  There 
was  nothing  connected  with  oar  internal 
sJhiri,  of  greater  importance  than  the 
presoniationof  thechaneter  and  honour 
of  the  ooantfy^  bj  the  payment  of  the 
interesi  of  the  national  debt.  He  was 
happj  to  see  so  strong  a  disposition  in 
pariiament««4iotwithstanding  there  were 
■Mu  who  wished  to  relieve  one  class  at  the 
eapenseof  anodier««*to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  peasenwition  of  the  public  faith. 

Lord  Vifg  insisted,  that  the  present 
liiU  oentaioed  a  manifest  del  usioo.  There 
n^cve,  in  fact,  bat  three  millions  ap- 
pKoaUe  to  n  dnkipg  ffind:  the  re- 
BHtioder  was  borrowed  from  posterity. 
Vho  present  was  an  amphibions  sort  of 
sneaaufe.  It  was  partly  the  work  of  the 
last,  and  partly  the  work  of  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Its  incon*> 
ATuaty  ren^iaded  him  of  oefitiiin  animals  in 
new  South  Wales,  whidi  appeared  to  be 
part  bird  and  part  beast. 

Lord  EllmtUraugk  remtted,  that  the 
aobleiord  fBexUf)  whonad  been  so  long 
at  the  head  of  uie  exchequer,  bad  noit 
given  dieir  lordships  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  on  this  ocoanon.  He  thooffht 
with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  real  sinking' 
fund  was  not  five,  but  three  millions.  If 
ihere  isas  a  sinking  fund  of  fiv«  millions, 
<axes  to  that  aoMunt  might  be  taken  off. 
But  it  sras  dear,  that  if  taxes  were  taken 
off  to  the  amonnt  of  &ve  mUliont,  the  ex- 
ficnditnee  wovld  exoe^  the  income  by 
ttm  millioOB.  The  noble  earl  had  told 
Aom  that  the  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
^ad  now,  Ibr  the  first  time,  enabled 
government  to  settle  theeinkinff  fond  on 
^fioBi  basis;  but,  in  point  of  ftct,  the 
MMnne  was  smsAler  now  than  k  had  been! 
Sit  many  pm^ions  periods.  It  was  not,' 
therefore,  the  increase  ^  jevenne  alone' 
that  enisled  iMr  loidshipe  to  entertain 
this  measuse;  it  was  the  dinunntion  of 
^npense,  acting  in  ooncoirence  with  the 
emipraved  stute  of  certain  items  in  the 
vntenne.  At  the  |»eseut  moinent,  he 
ived  tMr  lofdaUiM  oraat  «ee  the  ne*! 

VOLVUI. 


cessity  of  keeping  up  the  establishments  of 
this  country,  and  of  enabling  her  to  nuiin* 
tain  her  high  situation  amongst  tiie  states 
of  Europe.  Ood  only  knew  how  long 
they  might  retain  the  blessings  of  peace! 

Lord  Bexlep  thought  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  sinking  fund  necessary,  to  pre* 
veat  any  uncertainty  with  ri^pect  to 
funded  property.  He  defended  the  plan 
adopted  for  getting  rid  of  the  half-pay  and 
pensions,  and  maintained,  that  there  was 
iin  actual  surplus  revenue  of  5,000,000/. 

The  bill  then  went  through  aoommitlscb 
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Warehousing  Bill.]?— Mr.  Wallace 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  oommittee  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  RobertMon  believed,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  ascertain  the  general 
feeling  of  the  commercial  interests  in  thia 
country,  that  there  was  not  a  single  ex* 
c<eption  taken  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
But,  though  it  was  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  empire  in  itself,  its  machineiy  was 
such  as  would  be  very  likely  to  destror 
all  its  good  effect.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was,  to  allow  foreign  manufactures  and 
produce  to  come  into  our  warehouses, 
and  to  go  out  of  them  again,  with  the 
greatest  possible  facility :  so  that  foreign 
commerce  might  be  carried  on  in  this 
country^  with  greater  advantage  than  it 
could  be  in  others.  The  unneceasarr 
caotion,  however,  which  government  had 
maoifested  to  sequise  the  revcnae,  tended 
to  destroy  the  advantages  which  would 
otherwise  accrjoe  from  it.  This  was  the 
compleK  part  of  the  hill-^when  foreign 
goods  were  deposited  in  our  warehouses* 
those  who  exported  them  again  were,  by 
law,  required  to  gure  bond  for  such  expor^ 
tations  taking  place;  and  this  was  usnaUy 
done  by  the  merchant,  captain,  or  some 
other  dffioient  authority.  Now,  when  the 
vessel  in  which  ithey  were  exported  waa 
once  fiiirly  out  of  our  porU,  he  conceived 
that  these  goods  were  in  just  the  same 
aitnation  as  if  they  bad  never  been  in  our 
warehonscs;  and,  therefore,  that  no  fniv^ 
Aher  p«otection  jot  precaution,  on  the  part 
^government,  was  necessary.  So  much 
of  Stbe  hill  as  recognized  this  principle,  he 
qniteappFovedof;c>utthe  government,  not 
Aontoit  with  this,  called  upon  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  to  protect  oar  re«e-- 
aoe.  NcMv,  what  had  the  nercfauit  of  the- 
continent  of  Enropa^  or  the  aieiyhant  of 
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Asia,  to  do  with  our  revenue?  Under 
this  billy  when  the  foreign  merchant  took 
the  goods  out  of  the  warehouse,  he  en- 
gaged, upon  oath,  to  certify,  that  they 
should  be  landed  precisely  at  that  foreign 
port  which  the  bond  specitied  they  were 
to  be  exported  to.  The  consequence  was 
frequently  this — when  the  vessel  arrived 
at  such  foreign  port,  she  found  the 
market  already  glutted  with  the  kind  of 
produce  she  carried ;  but  she  was  obliged 
to  land  her  cargo,  and  was  not  permitted 
to  sail  to  some  other  port  without  break- 
ing bulk.  He  conceived  that  this  defect 
might  easily  be  remedied,  by  the  master 
or  other  efficient  person's  giving  a  bond 
that  such  goods  snould  not  be  re-landed 
in  this  country.  Then,  as  to  our  colonies. 
Vessels  carrying  out  foreign  goods  to  the 
colonies  were  required  to  pay  the  duties 
before  they  sailed.  It  was  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  our  colonies  stood  in  a  very 
different  situation  from  what  they  did 
two  years  ago ;  for  their  ports  were  now 
opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Then,  if  the  duties  were  to  be 
paid  on  such  goods  here,  how  could  they, 
on  arriving  in  the  colonies,  stand  a  com- 
petition with  those  which  did  not  come 
from  the  mother  country?  He  warmly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
was  desirous  that  it  should  be  rendered  as 
complete  as  possible.    ■ 

Mr.  Bright  was  very  desirous  that  the 
committee  upon  the  bill  should  stand 
over  until  after  Easter,  in  order  that  its 
provisions  might  be  circulated  among 
those  to  whom  the  subject  was  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  hear  any  objections  on  the  score  of 
hon.  firentlemen  being  taken  by  surprise. 
The  bill  had  been  already  printed  five 
times  over;  and  he  now  proposed  the 
committee  in  pursuance  of  a  distinct 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  that  the  measure 
should  be  brought  on  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  to  give  time  for  mature 
discussion  through  all  its  stages. 

Mr.  S,  JVorilitf  denied  that  individuals 
who  were  interested  in  the  bill  had  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how 
far  their  interests  were  afiected  by  it. 
The  merchants  at  Leeds  had  called  a 
meeting  upon  the  subject,  conceiving 
that  a  part  of  the  bill  was  calculated 
materially  to  injure  them.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  delay  until  the  result  of  that 
jneetiog  should  be  ascertained. 
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The  Cfumeellor  ofthi  Exchequer  taid,' 
that  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one 
clause,  was  the  same  as  that  of  last  ynr. 
That  cUuse  was  an  exception  in  favoar, 
or,  as  he  should  say,  in  disfavonr»  of  silk 
and  linen  goods.  The  House,  laat  acHMM, 
had  suggested,  however,  that  such  a 
clause  should  be  introduced.  Now,  he 
understood  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire to  wish  that  woollens  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  exceptiou ;  and  in 
that  case  the  hon.  member  would  htfe 
ample  opportunity  to  press  the  intuodac- 
tion  of  a  provision  to  that  effect,  in  tbt 
subsequent  stages  of  the  bill.  He,  never- 
theless, conceived  that  the  hon,  gratle- 
man*s  constituents  took  a  rerj  bad  vieir 
of  their  interests. 

Mr.  K.  Douglas  did  not  concciTe  there 
was  any  ground  for  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  intererted  in  the  wool- 
len trade.  We,  at  preKnt»  exported 
woollens  to  the  amount  oC  7/XMI»(KXII. 
annually,  of  which  3,000,(MMM.  weie  ex- 
ported to  continental  Barope» 2,000,OINtf. 
to  America,  and  1,200,000/.  to  the  Eart 
Indies.  He  did  not  conceife,,  tbereftrc^ 
that  we  were  in  much  danger  from  fbitira 
competition.  The  present  measnic^  he 
was  persuaded,  would  be  extremdybe* 
neficial. 

Mr.  Benetl,  of  Wilts,  was  penoaded, 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  bill  w» 
excellent.  He  feared,  however^  that  the 
framers  of  it  had  got  into  a  hobble,  by 
listening  to  the  representations  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  silk-trade.  If 
they  persevered  in  that  part  of  the  bill, 
he  should  move  a  similar  exemption  in 
favour  of  woollens. 

Mr.  Marryat  considered  tint  tail  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  country. -  He 
thought  the  prejudices  which  teemed  to 
exist  against  it  very  extraordinary.-  It 
did  not  touch  our  manulactum ;  bot 
affected  only  foreign  goods  that  had  been 
brought  into  our  markets.  The  rerenoe^ 
which  it  was  calculated  took  on^fbnrtk 
of  what  was  earned  and  expended^  \iy 
every  body  in  the  kingdom,  waa  mainly 
interested  in  the  bill.  There  waaaoarodr 
a  kingdom  of  Europe  into  which  Brititii 
goods  might  not  be  imported,  and  from 
which  they  might  not  be  exported;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  there  they 
could  most  easily  make  np  amorted  car- 
goes of  any  description.  Hence  it  had 
hitherto  happened,  that  forei^  merchants 
had  been  able  to  supply  foreign  marxeti 
to  much  greater  ad  vantnge.thin'wecoiiUL 
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To  renwdj  thii  defect  the  bill  had  beeu 
framed* 

Mr.  T.  tFUton  taid^  the  reason  of  the 
exceptive  clause  was  obvious.  Why  was 
the  exception  made  in  favour  ofsilk?-*- 
bei^ose  the  duties  on  silk  were  so  enorm* 
ously  hiffh.  Why  was  the  exception 
nrade  in  ravour  of  linens  ?— ^because  the 
dbtresses  of  Ireland  had  induced  the 
legislatore  to  manifest  some  feeling  for 
her  want  of  capital.  It  would  be  unfair 
not  to  extend  the  same  exemption  to  the 
woollen  tradcy  as  Ions  as  it  was  subjected 
to  the  present  tax*  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  tm  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
straining  it  too  far  not  to  allow  that  there 
were  peculiar  cases  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operation.  If  no  other 
member  should  anticipate  him,  he  would 
move  in  the  committee,  that  the  word 
^*  woollen**  should  follow  the  word  **  linen." 

Mr.  PkMpt  said,  the  exoeptions  in  fa- 
vour of  silks  and  linen  were  milymade  to 
meet  existing  prejudices.  It  was  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  our  commerce  had 
suffered  seriously  in  conseouence  of  the 
want  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  He  hnd 
made  inquiries  respecting  the  woollen 
trade,  and  had  learned,  that  it  was  in  a 
proeressire  state  of  improvement,  and 
could  maintain  a  competition  in  the  fo- 
reign market.  He  objected  to  the  tax 
upon  wool  as  strongly  as  any  man  could 
do,  and  won  id  support  a  motion  for  repeal- 
ing it;  bat  be  could  not  give  his  appro- 
bation to  any  measure  which  should  have 
for  its  object  to  continue  the  law  in  its 
present  state. 

Mr.  Dominie  Broume  said,  he  would  di- 
vide the  Hoase,  unless  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  allow  the  bill  to  be  re- 
committed after  the  holidays. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bill  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Irish 
trade,  as  it  wonldTmake  a  greater  opening 
for  the  linen  manufiictures  of  tl»t  country 
than  at  present  existed. 

Sir  «/•  Newport f  having  on  former  oc- 
cauoBs  opposed  the  principle  of  a  free 
trader  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  de- 
claring,' that  he  considered  the.  opinions 
which  ne  had  formerly  entertained  upon 
that  sujuject  to  be  quite  erroneous,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  conviciion,  that  the 
trade  of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  im  proved 
bythrowia^.  it  quite  open..  An  opinion 
in&vour  of  a  free  trkdr,  was  &st  gaining 
jproand  m  that  country. 

Sir.  tf.  fF.  Ridieif  said,  that  the  House 
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ought  to  look  at  the  general  principles  of 
the  bill,  and  not  refrain  from  proceeding 
on  account  of  objections  being  made  to 
some  of  its  details.  Particular  interests 
might  be  partially  injured  by:  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill,  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  measure,  taken  altogether,  would .  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ricardo  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bill  was  founded  on  a  sound  and  judicious 
prmciple,  and  one  which  ought  to  prevail 
throughout  our  commercial  code.  .  The 
country  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  for  his  efforts  to  liberalize 
the  system  of  trade.  It  was  impbsuble 
to  make  a  law  which  would  not  .interfere 
with  the  interests  of  some  classes ;  but  the 
one  before  the  House,  while  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  public  welfare,  inter* 
fered  as  little  as  possible  with  particular 
interests. 

Mr.  Hume  called  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  the  severe  duty 
of  3  per  cent,  which  was  levied  by  the 
Levant  Company,  to  the  great  pr^ndioe 
of  the  Turkish  trade,  and  hoped  ne.would 
take  that  grievance  into  consideration. 
As  to  the  bul,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  exceptions.  It  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  and  he  would  therefore  give  it  his 
decided  support. 

The  House  divided  :  For  going  into 
a  Committee,  82 ;     Against  it,  & 

lAit  of  the  Minority. 

Benett,  J.  Sumner^  H. 

Bi^t,  H.  Tulk,  C.  A. 
IMcKUison.  W. 

Fane,  J.  ""?"• 

Grattan,  J.  Browne,  D. 

Smith,  W.  Wortley,  S. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  committee* 
After  some  discussion,  Mr.  S.  Wort1ey*s 
Amendment,  that  woollens,  as  well  as 
silks  and  linens,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  was  negative  the 
remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  were  gone 
through,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Beer  Duties  Acts.]  —  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
these  acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  did  not  intend  at  that  late  hour  to  m 
into  the  details  of  the  subject  which  he 
had  to  submit  to  the  committee.  The 
course  he  would  now  pursue  was,  to  pro* 
pose  certain  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  committee.       If  they  were   agreed 
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to,  he  ahould  afterwards  bring  in  a  bill  id 
accordance  with  theni>  and  IwTe  it  read  a 
lirst  time  and  printed,  in  order  that  the 
HouAe  and  the  country  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  coubiderinff  its  provitionsy 
previous  to  the  general  discussion  of  the 
measure  after  the  recess.  The  main  object 
<if  the  bill  was»  to  afford  the  poorer  classes 
an  improved  8ort  of  beer,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  now  paid  for  it,  and  oy  that 
means  to  add  to  their  comfort ;  while  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  malt  would  contribute  to  benefit 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the 
state.  At  present  there  were  two  duties 
payable  on  two  sorts  of  beer;  the  one  was 
a  duty  of  lOs,  per  barrel  on  strong  beer, 
the  other  a  duty  of  2«.  per  barrel  on  tnblc 
beer.  Formerly  there  was  an  intermediate 
duty  upon  an  intermediate  quality  of  l)eer. 
It  was  subseauently  found  necessary  to 
give  that  up ;  because  it  allowed  consider- 
able opportunities  for  evading  the  higher 
duties  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
there  arose  a  great  prejudice  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  was  obvious,  that  persons 
having  two  qualities  of  beer  at  different 
rates  of  duty  in  their  cellars,  might  bring 
them  up,  and  sell  the  composition  as  if  all 
the  bter  had  paid  the  high  duty,  and 
thereby  the  reveune  suffered,  while  the 
consumer  was  far  from  being  a  gainer. 
In  short,  he  paid  full  duty  for  a  very  infe- 
rior article.  The  conseqnence  of  doing 
away  this  intermediate  quality  of  beer 
was,  to  compel  the  poor  man,  who  could 
not  afford  to  brew  his  own  beer,  to  have 
recourse  to  that  of  the  highest  quality  and 
rate  of  duty.  It  was  therefore  desirable 
to  revert  again  upon  some  fair  system^  to 
an  intermediate  quality  of  be^r.  But 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud. 
It  was  ri^ht  to  fix  some  price,  beyond 
which  the  intermediate  duty  should  not  be 
carried*  It  seemed  also  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  so  far  as  to  prevent  tlie 
intermediate  quality  of  beer  from  being 
consumed  on  the  premises  where  it  should 
be  purchased.  It  should  be  competent  to 
any  person  to  take  out  a  licence  for  the 
sale  of  beer  or  ale,  of  quality  not  exceed- 
ing in  price  27i.  'the  barrel ; — ^the  duty  on 
which  should  be  only  bs,  per  barrel.  The 
condition  w6uld  be,  that  the  artide  should 
not  be  consumed  on  the  premises  of  the 
seller,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds.  More- 
over, be  did  not  think  it  wise  to  pnt  an 
end  to  the  present  method  of  brewing  and 
licenced  public  houses ;  and  it  would  be 
H  sufficient  advantage  to  the  brewer  and 
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vender  of  tbe  intermediate  qoalitjf  of 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  any  quantity  midat 
his  licence  down  to  a  pint.  These  were 
considerable  advantages  over  the  p«Uiceai 
because  they  would  not  need  the  lioeact 
which  the  latter  was  required  to  take  eel 
by  the  law,  and  they  would  be  riom  uodar 
the  control  of  the  magtstretea  |  aod  tUi 
was  another  reason  for  not  allowing  thi 
beer  to  be  consumed  on  the  pif  istai 
The  small  beer  at  16«..was  brewed  il  tlie 
rate  of  seven  barrels  from  m  qoerttr  of 
malt.  The  modified  duty  would  aUav 
only  five  barrels  to  the  quartert  end  with 
bs.  a  barrel  duty,  the  beer,  which  woaM 
be  a  reasonably  good  article  ni^fkt  bt 
sold  for  2id.  per  pot.  This waa  afar  lata^ 
and  ought  to  produce  a  wholesoBM  bevei^ 
age  for  those  who  were  now  oiiable  to  ptf 
for  the  beer  charged  with  the  hig^  duty* 
He  anticipated  from  this  meainie  coMi* 
derable  advantage  to  the  coostuaer  ood 
the  grower  of  barley;  aad  ha  flattored 
himself  no  prejudice  woold  be  eisfEtred 
by  the  great  breweries  and  their  pnblic 
houses.  He  said  this,  becauaOft  Ibongb 
he  was  opposed  to  all  Monopoliea;  j^ 
considering  the  great  iocreaae  oC  tasatian 
in  the  last  five  and  tweaty  veara^  endthat 
many  measures  had  been  adopted  on  aad* 
den  exigencies  with  a  view  to  thntinefcsse 
which  had  led  to  a  particular  nppljeatisn 
of  capital  to  particular  branchea  of  ttadci 
he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  inono* 
polv  in  beer  was  purely  inadenlal.  fit 
wished,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  aoatoaa- 
tious  mode  of  returning  to  a  ftear  tsade^ 
and  could  not  but  fed  amiaiis  that  the 
capital  invested  in  this  way  shanid  be  pot 
to  as  little  dagger  and  incdnveidcnct  as 
possible.  He  flattered  himadf,  that  the 
measure  which  he  had  to  propooe  would 
fully  answer  all  the  purpoaes  which  he  bad 
mentioned,  and  sbourld  eeooladfe  with 
moving, 

1.  «•  That  there  fthall  be  Icfied  Md  paid 
an  excise  duty  of  5f.  far  eteigr  bilrrel, 
containing  36  gallons  ale  msasw^  of  beer 
or  ale  which  sbaAl  be  hiewed.m  6n»t 
Britain  for  sale,  and  Wbwh  ihaU  be 
brewed  in  tbe  proportion  of  not  lesa  than 
5  barrels,  containing  M  gaAlona  each,  of 
such  beer  or  ale,  nor  vaott  than  hi  of 
inch  barrels,  for  asd  fpoti  oMdi  ted  evefjr 
quarter  of  malt  which  tfhaH  bo  Wted  M 
tbe  brewing  thereof,  nod  "which  ifall  he 
sold  in  any  quantity  at  one  liasii  #f  0 
gallons  or  upwards,  at  a  rate  ev  prioa  not 
exceeding  27s.  the  barrdi  or  which  ahali 
be  sold  m  any  quantity  it  Me  liwM  of 
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Urn  tbau.9  gsUow  tfaereof»  ti  a  mte  <yr 
price  not  ^icewiijiK  KM.  tbe  galloiu 

2m  ^  That  efery  brewer  of  such  beer  or 
ala  shall  Uika  out  an  excise  licencei 
aAthorinng  such  persons,  to  brevr  sach 
h^r  or  a1e»  and  shall  pay  dutj  ior  every 
•dch  licence  at  and  afler  the  sane  fate  as 
is  by  law  imposed  on  cKciae  licences  to 
comaaoD  brewers  of  strong  beer. 

9^  <*  That  every  seller  and  retailer  of 
each  beer  or  ale»  at  any  place  detached 
from  Ihe  entered  premises  where  the  same 
is  brawedt  and  not  being  sold  for  ooo- 
inmpCioBokithepreraiseaor  place  where 
aold^  shall  take  out  an  excise  liceiice» 
and  shall  pay  for  the  same  the  anm  of 

Aldennan  IFoMf,  on  behalf  of  the 
48,000  fkublicana  of  Great  Britaio»  2»000 
•f  which  were  Bioottg  his  constitnentSf  ob* 
jcdtad  to  Che.BMasure.  He  thoaght  it 
particuUrly  hardi  that  at  least  these  per^ 
aana»  who  had  altogether  23  milliona  of 
praperCy  in  thctr  leases^  houses*  fnmi- 
ture»  and  atock  in  trade,  sboukl  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  the  beer  of  the  new  quality » 
as  well  as  other  people^ 

The  CkmnceUwr  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  did  not  mean  to  prevent  brewers  frwaa 
■aauufiictnring.  bttr  of  the  intermediate 
quality ;  but  it  was  obvious*  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  on  the  same 
premises  witb  their  old  tmde^  Thei« 
mnst  be  aome  precautioiis  to  secure  the 
Nveane. 

Mr.  Bmttm  thought  that  the  iMosttve 
was  one  of  an  inequitable  kind.  It  at>» 
peawd*  however,  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
agricultorists,  the  winh  of  the  public,  and 
«— what  was  beyond  the  other  two  put 
together—the  wish  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  that  it  should  pass.  The 
brewers  and  publicans  bad,  therefore* 
nothing  left,  but  to  yield  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  Hght  hou.  gantlenian  ought  to 
inpoae  tiie  dhrty  more  lairly. 

Theiresolations  were  agreed  to. 


HOnSfi  OF  LOBDS. 
Monday^  Match  24. 

Natiohai.  Debt  RfiDUcrioif  Biii^l 
—On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

The  Bfarqais  of  Lamdown  said,  diet 
agreeably  to  the  intimation  which  he  had 
given,  and  id  order  to  make  the  bill  what 
it  profesi«d  to  be,  he  slionld  mov^  as  an 
amendment,  tbtt  Ibe  words  *•  Am  mil* 


Rons**  be  left  out,  and  **  three"  be  in* 
serted  instead* 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  believed  there  was 
a  surplus  revenue  of  five  millions,  but 
would  vote  (or  the  amendment,  in  the 
hope,  that  two  millions  of  it  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpooi  said,  that  unlesa 
the  noble  marquis  meant  to  negative  the 
arrangement  with  the  Bank,  it  was  ii»- 
possible  to  say  that  there  was  sot  a  dis-* 
posable  surplus  of  five  millions.  The 
arrangement  might  be  wise  or  unwise^ 
just  or  unjust;  bat  nothing  could  bo 
more  futile  than  the  attempt  to  represeat 
it  as  something  mysuirioas  and  falladaus, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  plainest  measure 
that  possibly  could  be  conceived.  There 
was  a  sum  of  4,800,00M.  to  be  paid 
annually,  which  was  as  muck  a  part  oT 
the  national  obligations  as  any  other*  If 
the  persons  to  whom  these  pensions  were 
paid  could  be  collected  in  a  room  together^ 
and  such  an  arranegment  could  be  made 
with  them,  what  ooold  be  more  tntt 
And,  was  it  not  precifely  the  same  things 
if  such  an  arrangement  were  oiade  with  a 
third  party  ?  Bot  then  it  waa  said»  tbia 
was  unfair  with  respect  to  posterity.  In 
what  respect  f  if  we  imposed  a  greater 
burthen  on  posterity  than  we  impoaed  #a 
ourselves,  there  might  be  some  colour  lor 
the  charge :  but,  was  it  fair  for  those  who 
had  been  calling  loudly  for  relief,  to  ob» 
ject  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  prtH 
posed  to  ffive  it*  If  they  were  to  wait  the 
gradual  falling  in  of  tne  pennons,  the 
relief  from  taxation  that  could  be  afibrded 
in  any  one  year  would  be  imperceptible* 
The  real  objectioo  to  the meaaure  was,  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  whether  the  an* 
unities  could  be  disposed  of;  but  as  that 
had  been  effected,  as  the  measure  was  not 
unjust  to  poilerity,  and  as  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  piesent  generatiou,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  adopt  it. 

Lord  Khtg  said,  thai  the  onljr  reason 
given  for  adopting  the  sum  of  hve  mil- 
lions was  the  resolution  of  the  Houie  of 
Commons;  but,  when  it  was  recollected, 
that  there  had  been  a  resolution  of  that 
House,  that  paper  and  gold  were  equal 
in  value,  he  thought  some  better  roison 
should  be  given  for  adopting  that  precise 
sum. 

Lord  Bexiey  said,  the  sinking  fund 
now  proposed,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  debt,  was  greater  tiian  that  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  established.  He  could  not  see 
ifaat  any  injuatioawoilld  ba  done  to  pos- 
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teritv ;  for»  at  the  end  of  45  yenn^  th« 
burthen  would  be  neither  more  nor  1e« 
than  if  this  transaction  had  not  taken 
place. 

The  amendment  was  negatifed,  and 
the  bill  passed. 

Kino's  Propertt  Bill.] — On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
this  bilU 

Lord  Eiienhonmgk  begged  to  ask  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  for  his  opi* 
ftton,  «s  to  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispose 
of  the  personal  chattels  of  the  crown, 
without  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  Lord  Ckaneeiiarp  in  replrtothe 
qaestioa  of  the  noble  lord*  said,  there 
were  two  things  to  be  considered ;   first» 
the  capacity  of  the  donor  to  give ;   and 
aacoBdiTf  the  capacity  of  the  donee  to 
take.    If  it  had  been  a  question  as  to 
gifing  the  library  to  a  corporation,  such 
as  tM  Museum,    he  should  have  said, 
that  with  respect  to  the  personal  chattds 
of  the  crown,  his  majesty  might  dispone 
of  them,  if  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
<iispuicd  was  capable  of  taking ;  but  when 
the  question  was  put,  whether  the  nation 
could  take,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to 
take,  he  hsid  thought  it  right  to  give  some 
consideration  before   he  replied.    With 
respect  to  the  question  generally,  his  de- 
cided opinion  was,  that  his  majesty  had 
the  power  of  giving  away  the  personal 
chattels  of  the  crown  in  his  life-time ;  and 
he  should  say,  before  the  d9th  and  40th 
of  the  late  kin^,  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
whether  he  could  not  dispose  of  them  by 
will.     His  majesty   could  originally   (as 
the  30th  and  40th  of  Geo.  3rd  contained 
nothing  but  enacting  claures)  dispose  by 
will  of  the  pereonal  chattels  of  the  crown; 
and  if  the  chattels  were  of  the  description 
specified  in  the  act  (it  must  be  taken  us 
the  better  opinion),  that  they  could  not 
be  disposed  of  by  will.     E^ore  tiie  re- 
straining acts  of  parliament,  the  power  of 
alienation  was  supposed  to  be  incidental 
to  being  seiied  m  fee,  and  lands  were 
constantly  disposed  of  by  the  crown.  The 
lands  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys  at 
the  time  of  their  suppression,  were  grant- 
ed   to    great    families   in    so   liberal    a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  their 
posterity,  as  had  been  often  seen ;  and  his 
miyesty  might  lawfully  do  it.     He  used 
the  word  lawful  as  a  lawyer,  not  as  a 
statesman ;   and  in  that  sense  he  would 
say,  that  the  crown  might  do  lawfully 
in  t^e  premises  what  it  was  not  restrained 
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from  doing  by  act  of  parliament.  One  of 
the  arguments  used  by  lord  Coke  mpplied 
to  the  present  case.  He  said,  that,  a«p* 
posing  a  person  to  be  possessed  of  large 
estate)!  betbre  coming  to  the  crowa,  if  tSc 
jus  corona  attached  to  those  eatatcs,  be 
would  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than 
any  other  |>erson,  notwithstanding  the  ar- 
cession  to  the  crown  cured  all  other  de* 
fects ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  the  crown 
had  the  right  of  disposing  of  sach  estates. 
Whether  he  gave  a  right  opinion  a»  a 
statesman,  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  woald 
not  say.  Statesmen  thought  lawyer*  bad 
statesmen ;  and  lawyers  certainly  thought 
themselves  good  statesmen.  He  woald 
say,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer, 
that  if  the  law  conferred  the-  power  now 
contemplated  by  the  bill  to  be  vcited  in 
the  crown,  he  had  no  right  to  oonfemplala 
the  abuse  of  such  a  power.  If  tfce  noUe 
lord  wanted  authorities  in  snpport  of  the 
legal  principle  recogniiad  in  the  bill,  he 
would  find  them  in  firadsn  and  Vlal% 
and  other  writers  of  equal  aubqiaity. 

Lord  EUenborougk  regnftted  that  dw 
learned  lord's  answer  was  not  ao  aalia* 
factory  as  be  could  have  wialied.    Al- 
though entirely  incompetent  to  enter  lala 
a  legal  argument  with  the  learned  lordrha 
must  still  entertain  consideiaUe  doobta 
as  to  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dispose  if 
personal  chattels,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  private  individual  could;  and,  wheia 
Question  arose  upon  such  a  point,  be 
thought  it  was   their  duty  to  pieveot 
the  possibility  of  abuse  with  respect  tm 
the  chattels  of  the  king.    In  cerly  times 
the  property  of  the  crown  was  goftrnsd 
upon  principles  quite  distinct  fiom  those 
wnich  regulated  the  distribution  of  private 
effects.    From  the  time  of  Alfred  down 
through  successive  reigns,  it  was  bdd  that 
crown  property  was  inalienable:   that  it 
belonged  to  the  kinedom,  not  to  the  kiw. 
Lord  Coke  had  held  that  the  king  eoam 
not  dispose  of  the  crown  jewels^  and  that 
they  were  an  heir-loom   to  the  throne. 
He  knew  that  the  common  law  had  made 
great  inroads  upon  the  jus  conaut ;    bat 
still  he  entertained  great  doubts,  Item  the 
current  of  authorities,  that  the  crown  had 
not  the  power  to  dispose  of  personal  chat- 
tels.     Taking,  then,  the  present  bill  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  contemplated 
legislative     proceeding    respecting    the 
transfer  of  the  late  king's  hbraiy  to  tho 
British    Museum,    he    could    not  avoid 
viewing  both  with  great  suspicion,  and 
as  indicating  the  introduction  of  a  do» 
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claratoiy  principle,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  icparate  the  penonal  property  of 
tlie  sorereigQ  before  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  from  that  subsequently  acquired, 
and  to  create  a  new  power  of  distribution 
not  ;ecognized  by  the  previous  law. 
There  might  be  some  motive  for  a  new 
arrangement,  were  there  children,  for 
whom  a  separate  provision  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  here  there  was  no  such  plea, 
«nd  why  not  allow  the  crown  property 
generally  to  devolve  upon  the  successor 
to  the  throne?  The  king  had,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  been  applying  the  crown 
property,  to  improve  certain  personal 
property,  whidi  he  was  now,  according 
to  this  bill,  to  have  the  power  of  selling. 
It  was  a  matter  of  record,  that  in  the  year 
1816,  20,000/.  was  given  from  the  droits 
of  the  Admiralty  to  the  present  king,  to 
bu^  furniture  for  his  residence  at 
Bnghton;  and  now  a  new  light,  as  it 
were,  broke  in  upon  ministers,  and  they 
taw  the  necesdtjr  of  introducing  a  bill  to 
create  a  distinction  between  the  personal 
chattels  of  the  sovereign  and  crown  pro- 
perty. He  had  a  general  objection,  on 
principle,  to  invest  the  crown  with  per- 
sonal riffhts  of  property ;  .  it  would  be 
occuniulating  upon  the  king  two  incom- 
patible rights,  not  only  inconsistent  but 
inconvenient  in  their  exercise. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  which  he  owed  the  sovereign,  as  well 
as  hia  majesty's  governm'ent,  to  do  awar 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord,  as  if  some  trick .  were 
intended  to  be  practised  by  this  bill,  and 
as  if  it  were  to  be  ingrafted  upon  another 
bill  connected  with  a  most  liberal  nft 
from  his  majesty  to  the  public.  He 
would  call  upon  the  leamea  lord  on  the 
woolsadc,  and  his  other  noble  friends  who 
were  ministers  of  the  crown,,  to  say, 
whether  the  present  bill  was  not  quite 
distinct  from  the  transaction  of  the  muni- 
ficent gift  alluded  to,  and  whether  it  had 
not  been  under  consideration  three  years 
ago,  and  long  before  that  gift  had  been 
thouffhtof.  He  must  lament,  that  an  act 
which'  had  excited. throughout  the  country 
almost  one  univeml  feelmg  of  gratitude— 
a  transaction  which  reflected  as  much 
honour  upon  the  memoir  of  the  late  king, 
who,  in  the  lone  period  of  60  years,  had 
acquired  one  of  the  most,  valuable  col- 
lections of  leamhig  which  ever  existed  in 
on^  library,  as  it  did  upon  his  present 
"■Mijtttff  who  bad  evinced  a  wilhngness 
to  devote  such  a  collection 'to  the  public 


service,  in  the  way  which  appeared  to 
parliament  most  eligible  for  the  general 
advantage,  sbonld  have  been  so  miscon- 
strued. His  majesty  had  made  no  sti- 
pulation that  it  should  be  siven  to  thia 
or  to  that  place ;  but  had  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  parliament  to  dispose  of  it 
in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  It  was  too  |muoh  that  an  act 
in  itself  so  gracious,  and  conducted 
in  so  constitutional  a  manner,  should; 
be  described  as  something  like  a 
trick,  tQ  promote  some  particular  object. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  acto  of  the  89th  and  40th 
of  the  late  king ;  but  he  would  sa^,  that 
upon  the  general  principles  ofjustice  and 
the  analogy  of  law,  nothing  would  be 
more  unfair  than  to  deprive  the  king 
of  power  over  his  private  property,  ac- 
quired out  of  his  revenues  when  prince 
of  Wales,  and  which  at  such  time  he 
could,  without  any  possibility  of  cavil, 
have  disposed  of  as  he  thought  proper, 
now  that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crown ; 
or  to  place  his  migesty  in  such  a  situation, 
as  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom 
whose  recognized  rights  were  to  be  taken 
from  him  upon  his  accession  to  a  higher 
dignity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner, 
that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
present  bill  apd  that  contemplated  els^ 
where  respecting  the  late  kin^*8  libraiy. 
The  transactions  were  wholly  distinct. 

Lord  Kedesdale  contended,  that  until 
the  act  of  queen  Anne,  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  grant  land  had  bera  unlimited. 
It  was  true,  that  when  thoae  grants  were 
not  approved  of,  the  ministers,  by  whose 
advice  they  had  been  made^  had  been  im- 
peached ;  but  even  then  the  grants  had 
not  been  revoked.  Why  had  the.  act  of 
queen  Anne  been  passed,  if  the  crown 
had  not  previously  possessed  the  right  of 
granting  lands  i  But  Uie  fact  was,  that 
half  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  holden 
by  grants  frouL the  crown. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
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A&MT  BXTaAOEDIWARIMi^MlSCBL- 
L  AM  SOUS  EiTIMATM.]— The  lepoft  of 
the  committee  of  supply,  to  which  the 
army  extraordinaries  and  miscellaneoiu 
estimates  were  referred,  were  brought 
up.  On  the  resolution,  «  That  fl20,0w)l. 
be  granted  for  Army  Extraordinariei»** 
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Mr.   Htme    repeated    the    objeedotM 
which  he  h«d  made  lust  year  to  theei- 
pentet  of  the  colomal  ageuta.     It  had  at 
that  time  been  aMerted*  that  those  ex- 
pensea  were  paid   by   the  colonies,  and 
not  by  the  Brititli  treasury.    Such,  how- 
cfcfy  waa  not  Ifii*  f:u*t.    There  was  in  the 
present  resolatimi  an    item  of  600/.  to 
the  agent  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Surely,  the  rerenue  of  the  colouy  waa 
adequate  to  such  an  allowance,  and  ought 
to  be  charged  with  it.    The  agent  for 
Oeylon  received  1/200/.  a  year.    What 
were  the  dntiea  of  that  oiBce,  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  charged  with 
80  large  an  i^dittonal  sum  ?    Tnea  there 
was  OUOli  for  the  agent  for  Malta,  and 
flOO/.  for  the  agent   for  the  Mauritius. 
All    these  sums   the  House  were   now 
called  upon  to  pass.     But  why  were  the 
iieopla  of  Great  Britain  to  be  thus  loaded 
for  the    benefit  of    the  people  of  the 
colonies  f    The  treasurer  of  the  navy  was 
the  present  asent  for  Ceylon.    How  could 
the  duties  of  that  agency  be  compatible 
with  the  duties  of  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's Ugh  official  situation  ?    The  agent 
for  the  Gspe  of  Good  Hope  ought  to  be 
psM  hj  m  oolonies;    and  so  amnild  the 
others.    By  a  statement  which  be  held 
in  his  hand  it  appeared,  that  the  balance 
•f  the  bills  dmwn  in  the  colonies,  and 
accepted    in   Great   Britain,    amounted 
to  1,027,<KI0/.  exclusive  of  other  sums 
paid  in    Great    Britain.      Adverting   to 
the  item  of   prize  money    to  the   late 
lord  Keith,  to  the  amount  of  2,400/.  he 
wished  to  know  how  it  happened,  that  all 
the  prize  money  due  during  the  late  war 
had  not  been  paid  long  ago?    Was  the 
Jnesent  item  the  only  one  remaining? 
Another  item  of  the  estimates  consisted 
i>f  9,'244/.  to  baron  lAugsdorff,  on  ao» 
count  of  the  subsidy  of  1703.    Why  had 
such  an  account  bean  idlowed  to  remain 
thirty  years  in  arrear?    Another  extra* 
ordinary  item  was  that  of  1,025/.  paid  to 
ttr  A.    Hope,    for   cosls    and    candles, 
as    lieutenant-governor    of    Edinburgh; 
cnsde.    Why  permit  it  to  run  seven  years  i 
into  arrear  ?    To  Um  .it  appeared  a  large  i 
sum  to  pay  to  an  officer,  merely  for  coals  \ 
and  candles.    He  should,  however,  coo- 1 
tent  liimself  at  present  with  moving,! 
**  That  fbe^sum  of  t^OOf.,  lor  theanppoit  j 
^cdonial  agents,  be  deducted  fipom  the: 
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Mr.  Wihmt  aaid,  he  considered  the 
«gentst>f  the  greatest  impoitance  to  tlie 
coJomi^  and  Itnewtfiat  the  same  epnion 


was  entertained  in  the  colooiea.  The 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  had  even  ase- 
morialized  the  government  for  an  agent* 
He  would  take  ihat  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  accasationa 
which  the  hon.  member  had  on  a  former 
evening  brought  against  the  governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  After  having  madaia** 
quiries  upon  the  subject,  he  waa  preparad  to 
say,  that  a  more  unfounded  slateoient  waa 
never  advanced  in  that  House  or  elsewham* 
One  of  the  diarges  made  against  the  ga* 
vemorwas,  that  he  improperly  recti  red 
fees.  Now,  he  could  assure  the  Hauia, 
that  the  governor  received  no  fees  at  all ; 
having  accepted  a  consideration  in  lian  of 
them.  He  regretted  that  iha  hoB.  aicoiber 
should  bring  forward  chargaa  against 
public  officers  which  ware  notcapaUaof 
heJDg  maintained. 

Bir.  CVeeo^y  directed  the  altCDtion  of 
the  House  to  the  fact,  that  thraa  of  tba 
colonial  agents  were  asamhui  «f  partial 
ment.  By  the  act  Otk  af  Aanat  aiiy 
person  accepting  a  new  offiea  waa  dia> 
qualified  from  liolding  a  aeai  to  that 
House.  He  supposed  he  ahanld  ba  laM» 
that  the  act  only  referred  to  ofioas  mm 
by  the  crown.  There  ca«M  not  ha  a 
more  Jesuitical  argument.  Acomdiag  la 
anch  reasoning,  lord  Bathurst  night  iU 
the  House  with  members  kaldiag  afficai^ 
althaugh  the  king  caald  not.  la  was  his 
intention,  after  the  bolidaya,  to  hsiag 
forward  a  proposition  upon  tJia  Msbjaet  la 
obtain  a  declaration  of  the  meaning afiha 
act  of  Anne;  and  if  it  should  appay»  that 
it  did  not  comprehend  the  eases  ta  whick 
he  aUuded,  he  would  propasa  ta 
it,  in  order  to  bring  thoaa 
its  reach    [Hear  1]. 

8ir  J.  Yin^ke  said,  he  wmdiA  Mwait 
the  amendment,  on  the  grooad^  pnUie 
economy. 

Air.  Hu9kk$9n  snd,  that  the  act  af 
Anne  referred  only  to  such  apyaiateianta 
as  were  held  directly  wader  the  caawiw 
The  cotonial  ageats  were  paid  •at  af  the 
local  reveaue,  and  not  out  af  the  ciaiva 
funds. 

The  House  divided:  FarlkeBaaatetian^ 
74;    Far  the  Amendmcat.  dS. 


Luio/the 

JibercrQBny^  hon.  J. 
Mudng,  sirT. 
Beimet,  limi.IL  G» 
JBemal,  R* 
Bbike.  air  F. 
BouaheTf  idr  J. 


Minmifm 

Bam^gtoQ,  air  W» 
GafcraA^  J. 
CaknfCl.>i» 
Cauffiddt  hon.  H« 
ChflJiMly,  iirlL 
Cxon^Nfla,  Mm 
OoAa^  AI» 
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Colburn^  tt  Pdhftm,  J.  0. 

Curwai,  J.  C.  Ridley,  sir  M.  Wk 

XkLwUsB,  ooL  Ricardo,  D. 

Ffligimofiy  sir  R«  €•  RusseH,  lord  J. 

TiUgaMt  locd  W.  Sefton,  earl  of 

QnUBu,  J.  Smith,  W. 

Honilton,  lord  A«  §7^^  ^* 

'Lnahion,  J.  Cr.  tnompfon,  aid. 

Lennard,  T.  6.  l¥il8on,  T. 

Lethbridge,  sir  T.  Wilson,  rir  R. 

MariariMnkSy  S.  Wood,  alderman 

Martin,  John  Wyrill,  M. 

Newport,  sir  J.  Yorke,  sir  J. 
Normanby,  tise.  tellbju. 

Ord,  Wn.  Hum^  J. 

I'kdniei^  C.  Creerej,  T. 

On  the  resolatioii,  '•  That  62,406/.  be 
eranted  for  the  expense  of  ConTicts  at 
Home,'' 

Mr.  Hmrne  rose  to  ask,   whether  the 
coDtracts  for  sapplying  the  convicts  with 
clothes,   &c.  were  made  by  public  ad- 
tertisement  ?    While  he  was  on  hin  legs, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  in 
cfHisequence  of  what  had  fiillen  n-om  the 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  that  he  never 
Ivould  shrink,  firom  any  charge  he  had 
<mce  brought  fbrward.    With  regard  to 
the  casie  of  Mr.  Govrlay,  beintreated  the 
Bouse  to  wait  until  the  papers  were  before 
them,  and  then  he  was  conBdent  that  the 
statementa  of  that  gentleman  would  be 
found  correct    He  complained  that  the 
hon.  secretary  had  said,  that  he  made 
sweeping  allegations  against  individuals 
which  he  could  not  afterwards  support  by 
evidence.    With   regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  had  said, 
that  sir  T.  Maitland  had  been  guilty  of 
many  unjust  and  arbitrary  acts.     What 
were  the  proofs  which  be  iiad  adduced  ? 
The  repeated  rebellions  which  bad  taken 
place  in  diose  islands,  and  the  increased 
number  of  BritisH>tfbops  which  had  been 
sent  there  to  quell  them.    He  was  ready 
to  prove  to-morrow,  all  the  allentions  be 
had  ever  made  against  sir  T.  Maitland. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  he 
extended  those  allegations  to  sir  T.  MaiU 
land's  present  conduct,  he-laboured  under 
n  irabike ;  for  he  had  distinctly  said,  that 
witUn  the  last  four  months,  there  had 
been  a  conatderable  change  hi  the  con- 
duct and  policy  of  that  officer.    He  re- 
gretted exceedingly,  that  sir  T.  MutUind 
vmd  been  permitted  to  continue  so  long 
in  the  government  of  those  islands ;  for 
his  conduct  had  caAsed  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  to  he  hated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants.   Instead  of  bang  the  protector,  he 
had  been  the  scourge  and  tyrant  of  the 
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islands;  and-  had.  committed  acts  of  in- 
justice and  of  oppression  witliout  a  paraU 
lel  in  the  administration  of  our  colonies. 

Mr.  DawMum  stud,  that  the  contracts  for 
clothine  the  convicts  were  made  openly 
and  publicly. 

Mr.  IViimot  said,  he  understood,  that 
during  his  absence,  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  revived  the  subject  of  the 
charges  against  the  governor  of  Upper 
Canada.    The  hon.   member   had    beeil 
specifically  told,  that  if  he  wouid  present 
a  petition  from  Mr,  Gourlay,  and  bring 
forward  a  direct  measure  upon  it,  he 
would  be  met  in  the  fullest  and  most 
distinct  manner.     What  the  hon.  member 
desired  more  he  could  not  understands 
With  regard  to  those  reiterated,  vague; 
and  general  attacks  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  sir  T.  Maitland,'  he  pro-* 
lasted  against  them,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  support  him  in  so  doin^.— • 
The  hon.  member  said,  that  there  bud 
been  a  change  of  policy  in  sir  T.  Mait- 
land*s  administration  within  the  last  four 
months.    In  reply  to  tfiat,  he  challenged 
the  hon.  member  to  show  any  act  of  sir 
Thomases  ffoveroment,  during  those  Ibur 
months,  wnich  differed  from  the  act^  of 
the  uretious  eight  months.     According  to' 
I  the  non.  member,  the  people  of  the  inlands* 
were  only  kept  down  by  the  sword.    He 
would  state  a  hm  mnple  circumstances  to 
the  House;  and  would  then  ask*,  wbedier 
it  was  possible  that  this  could  be  the 
fturt  ?    In  the  isbnd  of  Corfu  there  were,, 
at    present,    only  1,900  British  troops* 
When  the  French  occupied  it  there  anere 
12,000.    In  that  island  there  were  25,000r 
men  capable'  of  bearing  arms.    Was  it 
likely  tnat  these  1,900  men  could  keep 
down   a  hostile  population  to*  sucH'  an* 
amount  ?  In  Cephalonia  the  British  troopa 
did  not  exceed  500  tnen,  whilst  the  popu-* 
lation  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted! 
to  S5,000.    In  Santa  Maursr  the  British* 
troops  did  not  exceed  350  men,  whilst  the 
population    capable    of    bearing:  nrms^ 
amounted  to  15,000.    In  the  other  islanda 
there  were  not  above  09  British  soldiers.- 
HVs  would,  therefore,  ask  tBe  hon.  member,^ 
whether  he  meant  to  say  that  the  inhabits- 
ants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  kept  dbwn 
by  such  a  mere  handfbi:  of  troops?    It 
he  did,  was  he  not,  by  representing  them» 
as  tamely  submitting  to  this  thraldom,> 
degradins^  the  parties  in  whose  favour  he' 
pretendied  to'^come  forward?    The  hon«« 
member  had'  albo  objected  to  the  occupa-* 
tion  of  these  islands,  on  the  ground'oCthe 
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expense  they  occaiiionccl.     Niiw,  the  lion. 
iDemlHsrcould  not  help  knowiiip;,  that  the 
military  occu|)atioa  of  these  islands  by 
this  country  was  defensible  even  oo  the 
ground  ofeconooiy  ;  for  if  we  had  them 
not»  we  should  be  oblif(ed  to    keep  a 
much  larger  gurrison  at  Gibr.;ltar.    The 
hon.  gentleman  was  perpetually  referring 
to  the  establishments  of  1702.     Now,  in 
1792,  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  consisted 
of 4,421  men;  while,  at  present  it  con- 
sisted   only    of   2,9C)4   men.    That  the 
iaianders  were  not  discontented  with  the 
English  government,  another  proof  might 
be  foand  in  the  result  of  the  lute  elections. 
The  hon.  member  had  formerly  stated, 
that  these  elections  were  a  mere  mockery ; 
but  he  trusted  he  should  never  hear  that 
aiaertion  made  again,  after  the  documents 
which  he  was  now  alxHit  to  read  to  the 
House*    In  Corfu,   the  qualification  for 
voting  was,  the  possession  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  about  70/.  or  80/.  a  year. 
Now,  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  qualifi- 
cation which  could  not  entirely  depend 
•u  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governor. 
In  Corfu  there  were  520  electors;    of 
these  402  actually  voted,  not  by  ballot  as 
formerly,  but  vivd  voce,  and  with  all  the 
apirit  of  popular  elections.    In  Cephalonia, 
where  there  were  490  electors,  370  voted. 
In  Santa  Maura,  where  there  were  341 
electors,  278  had  voted.    In  Cerigo,  where 
there  were  170  electors,  every  man  voted. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Itnaca.     Now, 
he  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  whether 
he  meant  to  contend,  that  all  these  elect- 
ors, representing,  as  the^  did,  the  bulk 
of  the  property  of  tlie  islands,  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  which  actuated  their 
inhabitants?    He    challeiK^ed    the    hon. 
member  to  produce  a  single  proof  of  that 
dissatisfaction  which  he  had    stated   to 
exist  so   generally  in  the  islands.    He 
would  insist,  that'  they  were,  at  present, 
in   a  state  of    unexampled   prosperity; 
that  their  revenue  had   increased  a  full 
seventh  in  amount,  without  any  augmen- 
tation of  taxes ;  and  that  the  certainty  of 
those  taxes  beiof^  applied    to  the  civil 
purposes  of  the  islands,  had  spread  ge- 
neral content  and  satisfaction  throughout 
them»    He  would  also  say,  that  justice 
was  better  administered,  and  the  civil 
government  better  conducted,  than  it  had 
ever  been  at  any  former  period  of  their 
history ;  and  that  no  act  of  tyranny  hod 
ever  been  committed  by  the  gallant  offi- 
cer who  had  been  so  grossly  vilified.    He 
might  further  add»  ihat  certain  indifidu- 
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als,  who  had  been  banislied,  bad  been 
recnlled,  and  that  no  individual  was  now 
in  banishment  on  account  of  any  politioBi 
offence  he  had  committed.  If  ihelMNi. 
member  should  not  be  satiHfied  with  tbia 
statement,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet 
the  hon.  member,  on  tbia  subject,  wbcB- 
ever  he  should  think  proper  to  icncw  tha 
attack. 

Mr.  Greif  BemnH  was  coDvioeed^  thai 
the  beneficial  changes  which  had  lecaiAy 
been  effected  in  the  Ionian  lalaoday  wmM 
never  have  been  brought  about,  if  hii 
hon.  friend  had  not  directed  the  attmtiaa 
of  parliament  to  the  subject.  It  was  trai 
the  House  had  negatived  the  acamaHians 
brought  against  sir  T.  Maitland;  bat 
every  body  who  had  been  in  the  Inwii 
Islands  aclmitted,  that  he  had  ooutmcd 
to  make  the  British  name  afaaolttCd||( 
odious  and  detested.  TUa  Act  had  never 
been  denied  but  by  a  sneosnian  of  wuhr* 
secretaries,  who  seemed  ta  hate  n  itHiinni* 
ing  fee  to  defend  in  that  Haote  the  CMH 
duct  of  every  governor. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  obacftad,  Aat  i» 

part  of  the  speech  of  tha  hon.  oianibae 

for  Aberdeen  had  surpiiaed  hioa  mow 

than  his  protest  against  awacping  ami 

general    accusations.      Whca    die   haa« 

member  brought  forward  chargea  agaiist 

absent  individuals,  he  mmat  be  |wapaiad 

to    hear    those   chargea    repdicd    with 

warmth.    He  could  not  conceive  a  at%* 

ation  more  delicate  than  that  of  an  oflcnr» 

in  the  discharge  of  ardnona  and  paiafiil 

duties,  liable  to  such  attacks  and  ctegaa 

as  the  hon.  member  had  thoagbt  piopar 

to  make.     He  considered  hia  ban.  fiiaid 

to  be  quite  justified  in  the  wannthhehadl 

expressed,  at  the  charges  Togncly  faiuQ|iit 

forward    against  sir  T.  MaitlaML     Far 

what  were  those  charges  ?     Why^  aach  w^ 

if  true,  must  cause  the  diamisnl  of  that 

gallant  oflker.     He  had  been  called  o 

scourge  and  a  tyrant,  and  a  disgvace  to 

the  British  name.     Was  it  fiur  twt  aueh 

attacks  should  be  made  upon  a  qneitiaii 

like  that  now  before  the  Hoose*  wn  with* 

out  even  giving  the  accused  or  hiofncnfa 

the  advantage  of  a  notice  i    On  9Qdi  aa 

occasion,  his  hon.  friend  had  heeii  inpo* 

riously  called  upoq  to  viadkote  At  T. 

Maitland.    Having  for  two  yeara  filloA 

the  office  now  so  worthily  occupied  fay  Ui 

hon.  friend,  he  begged  to  bear  hb  tasti-* 

mony  to  the  character  of  nr  T.  Miiflandi 

Never  had  there  lived  a  man  acEtaated  by 

a  more  sincere  desire  to  proBMte   too 

honour  of  the  British  name. 
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L5ri  dm  ilmmili<m  contended,  thatm 
public  mmn  wat  liable  to  have  his  conduct 
oanvMaedy  and  that  the  chargen  agninst 
air  T.  Maitlaud  were  made  a^^inst  hit 
public  acti»  and  against  his  government. 
IHieo  be  first  be^rd  the  statemenU  of  his 
boo.  Arieod,  the  imprassioii  upon  his 
miod  was^  either  that  they  were  not  true, 
or  that  sir  T.  Maitland  must  be  remored 
froui  hia  government.  There  was  one 
case*  the  infamy  of  which  must  rest  either 
«poa  sir  T.  Maitland  or  the  ^vernroent. 
Hie  meant  the  case  of  Martinengo,  who 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonmedt 
He  would  defy  the  whole  talent  of  the  Trea- 
auiy^-beoch  to  tell  what  the  charge  against 
htm  was.  If  the  government  had  not  dis- 
claimed that  act,  why  bad  they  thought 
Dfoper  to  remit tbe sentence?  Tbe  right 
boo.  secretaiy  of  state  had  no  riffht  to 
•ay,  that  peiiooal  and  vague  charges 
were  made  against  sir  T.  Maitland. 

'  Mr.  Wftm  thought  the  manner  in 
which  tbtte  charges  bad  been  brought 
forward  against  sir  T.  Maitland  was  most 
ektruordinary,  roost  unjust,  and  most 
illibeffal.  The  noble  lord  and  the  hon. 
osember  objected  to  the  charges  being 
described  as  personal,  and  yet  sir  1^ 
Maitland  was  called  a  <*  scourge'*  and  a 
«« ty  rinU**  Tbe  boo.  member  had  thrown 
out  his  vague  accusations,  upon  an  occa- 
aion  when  no  decision  could  be  come  to 
by  the  House  upon  them.  Let  him  bring 
fatfwawt  a  distinct  motion  and  specific 
ehar^,  and  then  would  be  tlie  time  for 
Bheeting  him  with  evidence  to  disprove 
fais  statements*  - 

-  Tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

BftBft  DuTiBi  Bill.] — ^The  report  of 
Iha  oouMDittee  on  tbe  Beer  Duties  a<A 
being  brought  up, 

Mr.  A  Sfmmer  expressed  bis  doubt 
that  •fNiMi  might  be  practised  under  the 
provieions  of  tm  bill.  A  brewer  nuking 
the  now  description  of  beer  nught  keep  a 
bouse  in  which  penons  could  drink  it ; 
and  thus,  ia  met,  maintain  a  public 
iMsse  without  holding  a  licence. 

The  Ckmnttlhr  ffike  Extkemitr  said, 
that  no  man  keeping  a  public-house 
wcmld  be  allowed  to  brew  the  new  beer 
OB  his  premises.  There  was  a  clause,  pro- 
viding, that  a  puUiran  who  wished  to 
lirew  the  aew  beer,  shonid  not  brew 
anthin  a  certain  distance  of  the  bouse 
whfcb  he  tised  as  apubtic-bouse. 
.  Mr.r  isldermau  Wood  said,  that  the  bill 
I^Nfiand  la  grro  the  poisr  man  «  cheap 


beverage,  while  it  subjected  him  to  a 
charge  from  which  the  rich  man,  who 
brewed  his  own  beer,  was  exempt.  He 
thought  it  a  hardship,  that  the  publican, 
who  paid  high  rent,  was  obliged  to  take 
out  a  licencct  and  was  subjected  to 
other  burthens,  should  be  prevented  from 
selling  the  new  sort  of  Ixrer. 

Mr.  Alderman  ThomjMim  approved  of 
the  measure,  as  he  thought  it  would 
enable  the  poorer  classes  to  get  malt 
liquor  cheaper  than  they  could  at  present. 
This  reconciled  him  to  the  bill ;  though 
he  did  not  den^,  that  it  might  sltghuy 
affect  the  pubhc  brewers  and  publicans. 

Mr  Aloerman  Smith  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  get  the  public  houses  out  of 
the  bauds  ofthe  brewers. 

Mr.  Beneti,  of  Wilts,  though  he  ap« 
proved  ofthe  principle  ofthe  biU,  thougnt 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  its  details  into 
effect.  He  preferred  a  malt  to  a  beer  tax ; 
though  his  own  personal  interest  would  be 
aflected  by  the  former.  He  should  be  glad 
to  find  that  the  sale  of  beer  was  legalised, 
like  that  of  all  other  commodities.  This 
would  prooiote  the  comfort  of  the  labour- 
ing  classes;  who  would  thus  be  encou- 
raged t6  send  fbr  their  beer,  and  consume 
it  with  their  families,  instead  of  wasting 
their  time,  their  money,  and  their  heakh, 
in  public-houses. 

The  Chaneellor  ofthe  Exchequer  said, 
he  did  not  bring  forward  this  measure  as 
one  free  from  objections;  but,  as  the 
principleof  the  bill  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted,  he  hoped  a  fair  trial  would 
be  given  to  it.  . 

Mr.  Oration  wished  the  plan  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  where  a  good  beer, 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  misnt,  in  some 
measure,  supersede  the  use  of  spirits. 

The  ChaiceOor  qf  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  there  was  no  beer  duty  ia 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Oraitam  said,  be  looked  to  the 
effect  of  baviug  beer  sold,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  public-house  licence. 

The  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  the  sale  of  beer,  without  a  licence, 
in  Ireland,  was  a  matter  worthy  of  oao- 
sideration. 

Mr.  W.  WUUams  thonriit  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  bill  could  be  better  curried 
into^ffect  by  an^d  valorem  duty  on  beer, 
than  by  the  mode  aow  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  thouglit  it  would  be 
perfectly  practicable  to  impose  a  duty, 
ad  valorem^  on  beer.  The  late  chancellor 
ofthe  exchequer  had  had  in  ctmleivpla- 
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tioii  such  a  tax.  He  himself  (Mr.  F.  L.) 
was  convinced,  thsit  auch  a  tax  could  be 
%*orv  accurately  4idju8t«d.  Tlie  monopoly 
of  Geer  haci  arisen*  in  a  great  measure,  out 
of  tlie  uniformity  iu  the  quality  of  beer, 
ncce^itated  by  the  present  inartificial 
i»y»teui  of  duties,  which  was  as  old  iis  the 
time  of  Charles  2nd.  By  means  of  the 
Mtccharometer,  the  quality  of  beer  could 
lie  accurately  abcertained,  and  the  duties 
apiKtrtioned  accordingly. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  objected  to  the  measure, 
o^n  the  gpround,  that  it  imposed  an  unfair 
duty  on  the  brewers^  whose  capitals  were 
already  eu;ibarked  in  the  trade,  while  a 
low^r  ijite  of  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
nfiw  race  of  brewers»  which  the  bill  was 
/nilculated  to  enc*ourage. 

Tiie  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Merchant  Vesseli  Appeenticeship 
BiLL.l-.-The  report  of  this  bill  being 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Ricardo  laid^  he  objected  alto- 
gether  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He 
thought  it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  persoo 
ought  to  be  controlled  in  his  own  arrange- 
ments, unless  such  control  was  rendered 
necessary  by  paramount  political  circum- 
atancct.  Now,  no  such  necessity  could 
be  shown  in  support  of  this  bill.  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  not  be  more  unjust  to 
enact  a  law,  that  e? ery  surgeon  should 
take  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  to 
jeucourage  the  progress  of  surgical  science, 
than  it  would  be  to  pass  this  oill,  render- 
ing it  imperative  on  the  masters  of  mer- 
chant vessels  to  take  a  given  number  of 
apprentices,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  efficient  seamen.  He  denied 
th^t  this  bill  would  cause  an  addition  of 
one  seaman  to  the  number  now  in  the 
(service.  So  long  as  there  was  employ- 
ii^ent  for  seamen,  there  would  be  encou* 
rtigement  enough  for  them;  and  when 
there  was  not,  those  who  were  now  here, 
woi^ld  report  to  foreign  countries  for  em- 
ploy. The  oniv  effect  of  the  bill  would 
i)r,  to  reduce  tqe  wagef  of  seamen ;  and 
that  alone  ii'ould  render  it  objectiouable. 
lie  would  move^  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  •*  repealed,*'  to  the  end  of  th.e  bill, 
his  object  being,  to  reipove  the  compul- 
sory condition  ibr  taking  a  certain  number 
of  apprentices  from  the  oill. 

Mr.  Huskiison  agreed,  that  whepever 
aoy  measure,  interfering  between  employ- 
ers  and  th.e  individuals  employed,  was 
proposed,  some  strong  necessity  or  po- 
litical expediency  ought  to  be  shown  for 


it.  It  had  been  the  uniform  policy  of 
parltauient,  to  maiotain  the  uMritiuw 
grtratness  and  strength  of  this  coantrf, 
by  measures  which  necessarily  opemtcd 
as  restrictions  upon  individual  conv^ 
nience.  On  this  principle  the  Navig^m 
laws  and  Register  acts  were  founded.  The 
hon.  member  was  not,  perhapft«  awan^ 
that  there  were  two  deacriptioni  of  ap*. 
prentices.  There  was  one  claas  io  the 
nature  of  parish  upprenticeB,  whoicser-. 
vice  was  compulsor)S  and  another  daw 
who  went  to  sea  voluntarilya  to  oequiie 
the  science  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
follow  the  profession  of  seamonslap.  Ao 
the  law  now  stood,  apprentices  were  liiUt: 
to  be  impressed  at  the  age  of  18;  but  the 
present  measure  would  protect  both  tbew. 
classes  of  apprentices  up  to  the  age  of 
21.  The  bill  would  not  onlyeffoid  lb» 
protection  to  masters  of  mercbent  veM^I^. 
but  would  be  highly  beoeficiel  to  tbe- 
naval  interests  of  Uie  couotr^t  by.effofd* 
ing  the  best  means  of  educatwili  to  «  noo- 
of  skilful  pilots  and  seamen* 

Mr.  Sykes  complained  of  the  gieet, 
hustewith  which  the  bill  was  proceeded 
in,  to  the  utter  prevention  of  Us  cooili*. 
tuents  from  inforiQing  tbemaolvei  ea  to. 
its  nature  and  extent.  He  hod  hoped^ 
that  all  new  restraints  upon  coomiciee 
were  at  an  end. 

Sir  Cr.  Cockburn  said,  thai  the  prind* 
pal  merchants  and  ship-owners  had  btea. 
consulted  as  to  the  expediencv  of  tfaia 
measure,  and  that  all  had  considered  k  ■». 
a  boon    extended    to  the  inteijest  iri|ii. 
which  they  were  connected.     Bv.- the  pro*; 
tection  afforded  under  this  bilu  appieo- 
tices  in  merchant  vessels,  might  now»  for 
the  first  time,  become  second  and  firrt 
metes,  without   being  liable  to  impreia 
ment. 

Mr,  Marryat  said,  he  had  been  for 
forty  years  extensively    eogeged  in  the: 
shipping  trade,  and  the  experience  be 
had  derived  from  this  circuaMtenca^  in* 
duced  him  to  give  his  hearty  sappoft  to 
the  bilL     It  was,  with  him,  a  rule  never 
to  advance  any  seaman,   unlen  he  hod. 
served     regularly     by     apprenticefhip. 
Much  had  beeq  urged  respecting  a  free: 
trade,  and  the  advantage  of  removing  all 
restrictions;   but  if  the  opinions  of  the 
advocates  for  non-restriction  were  pushed 
to  their  full  extent,  horses  would  not  be. 
broken  in,  nor  children  be  made  to  go  to 
school,  for  these  were  restrictions.    Buo- 
napartj^  had  once  said,  that  if  be  had  o 
throne  of  adaqaanti  be  believed  tba  poUti«< 
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cal  ecoDomiirts  would  grind  it  to  powder. 
In  liko  iMDoer,  the  political  ecooomitlt 
io  tbit  eoontry  were  tasdy  to  grind  the 
DMFjr  and  shipping  interests  to  powder, 
rttther  than  ahaudon  their  iavonrite 
thcorieai 

Mr.  Benud  was  unfavourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill ;  but,  as  the  amend- 
ment, if  carried,  would  take  away  the 
boiefit  given  hj  the  bill,  of  ext«iding 
the  exemption  from  impressment,  he 
trusted  his  hon.  friend  wonld  not  press  it 

Mr.  GladsUme  supported  the  bill,  and 
concurred  in  the  statement,  that  it  had 
veceiTed  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  ship-owners. 

Sir  i.  C^fi  approved  of  the  bill,  not 
«nly  because  it  afibrded  additiooal  pro- 
tection to  the  merchant  senrice,  but 
because  it  was  calculated  to  maintain  the 
naval  strength  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brigki  expiessed  his  approbation 
of  the  bill,  which  was.  however,  rather  a 
modilicatioo  of  the  existing  law,  than  a 
new  measure ;  ibr,  by  the  2nd  and  8rd 
of  Anne,  which  had  never  been  repealed, 
mastera  of  all  vessels,  of  above  30  tons, 
were  bound  to  take  one  or  more  appren- 
tiors,  according  to  the  rate  of  tonnage. 

Mr»  Hume  recommended  his  hon. 
friend  to  perterere  in  his  opposition  to  a 
measure  which  wss  about  as  useful  and 
poUlic  ai  a  statute  of  one  of  the  Edwards 
for  the  better  stufliag  of  feather-beds. 
There  was  as  little  reason  for  the  regu- 
lations imposed  by  this  bill  on  the  masters 
of  merchant  vessels,  as  there  was  in  that 
instance  for  an  interference  with  the  craft 
of  the  upholsterers.  If  the  bill  were  to 
pass  into  a  law,  the  effect  would  be  to 
man  tlie  whole  of  the  merchant  ships  with 
apprentices.  It  had  been  alleeea,  that 
seamen  were  scarce  and  wages  high,  and 
tliat  tliia  bill  would  tend  to  increase  the 
numbers  and  diminish  the  rate  of  wages. 
But,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  supply 
of  seamen  was  not  at  present  e^ual  to  the 
denuind,  the  well-known  prinaple  would 
draw  more  men  to  the  emplo3^ent.  The 
chief  objectiou  to  the  bill,  however,  was 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  by  which  it 
was  supposed  that  i«amen  would  be 
Uttght  their  duty.  Now,  it  was  well 
known,  lliat  wehsd  had  the  very  best  of 
seamen  without  the  operation  of  any  such 
principle ;  and  if  so,  coercion  could  do 
nothing  but  harm.  This  coercive  system 
would,  iu  fact,  create  a  supply  be}'ond 
the  demand,  and  could  not  fail  of  being 
^uiscbievous.      His  hon.  friend  did  not 


object  to  the  whole  of  the  bill,  but  to  the 
compulsory  clause.  If  that  were  with- 
drawn, he  would  allow  the  rest  of  the  bill 
to  pass. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
Amendment,  6;  Against  it,  85. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Bapnet,  hon.  H.  G,        Wyrffl,  M. 

Grenfell,  Pascoe 

Smith,  Robert  Tiiiias. 

Sykes,  D.  Wcardo,  D. 

Whitmors,  W.  W.         Hume,  J. 

■  ■  " 

WiREBousivo  Bill.] — On  the  motiod 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  this  bill  was  recom-* 
mitted. 

Mr.  Grattan  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  allowed  of  the  warehousing 
of  foreign  linens,  without  the  paying  of  • 
transit  duty,  as  most  injurious  to  the 
staple  trade  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wailace  did  not  wish  to  prejudge 
any  part  of  the  question.  He  did  not 
consider  himself  as  pledged  to  any  one 
side;  but  ha  thought  that  those  wlur 
objected  to  the  bill  were  bound  to  point 
out  the  injunr  that  it  would  do. 

Sir  G.  //i/Zcotaplained  that,  after  what 
had  been  done  with  ftepect  to>  Ireland 
last  year,  sufficient  notice  had  not  been 
given  to  enable  the  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  to  oiler  their  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was' 
now  proposed  to  legislate  in  their  absence^ 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  was 
unfair.  He  complaincxi  particularly  of 
the  hardship  which  the  enlbrcemtet  of  a 
transit  duty  would  be  upon  the  Irish 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  IPia/Zoce  deprecated  the  imputation 
of  unlaimess.  He  had  stated  last  year, 
that  if  Ireland  was  to  be  exempted  then, 
it  must  not  be  coniidered  as  a  permanefat 
exemption.  The  only  ground  upon  which 
the  exemption  had  tnen  been  made  was^ 
the  distressed  situation  of  the  countnTt 
and  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  the 
matter  under  discusnon.  He  was  willing 
to  give  every  reasonable  time,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Slst  of  Aj>ril  would 
afford  time  enough  to  convey  hither  the 
grounds  of  the  opposition  which  the 
manufacturers  of  Ireland  proposed  to 
make  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  thought  thecourse  pursued 
by  his  right  hon.  fnend  was  the  just  one. 
He  contended,  that  the  general  principle 
was  in  his  favour,  and  he  left  it  to  those 
who  opposed  him  to  make  out  the  special 
rase  on  which  they  reli^.    ••'*.' 
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Mr.  Secretary  Peei  stated,  that  wliat 
hit  right  hon.  frieiMl  had  done,  was  Kiven 
rather  as  a  notice  than  as  a  final  decision. 
The  question  of  the  liuen-trade  of  Ireland 
ap|)earad  to  him  to  proceed  on  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  priociple,  and  could  not  be 
considered  with  lefiereoce  to  the  general 
principle  by  which  the  comnaerce  of  this 
country  was  regulated.  The  point  tolie 
looked  to  wast  how  the  linen-trade  conid 
best  be  extended  iind  supported,  so  as  to 
render  the  greatest  portion  of  benefit  to 
the  |ieople  of  Ireland,  lie  viewed  that 
trade  with  much  interest,  not  only  because 
it  was  iniioiBtely  connected  with  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but  because 
it  was  associated  with  certain  historical 
recollections.  The  linen-trade  was  given 
to  Irelaud  by  a  great  monarch.  Every 
thing  was  done  to  discourage  the  woolleu- 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  encouimge  that 
of  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
aolemn  promise  was  given  that  the  linen- 
trade  of  Ireland  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged.  When  the  subject  came  to 
he  discussed,  be  should  approach 'it  with 
these  feelinga, 

Mr.  Wallace  then  mofed  sevenl  amend- 
ments to  the  bill ;  which  were  agreed  to. 

Riot  at  thb  Dublin  Thkatrb.] — 
Colonel  Barry  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
the  production  of  certain  papers  relative 
to  the  subject  matter  of  a  discussion  which 
was  to  talce  place  on  the  15th  of  next 
month.  He  was  induced  to  do  so^  be- 
cause he  thought  it  of  jpreat  importance, 
that  all  dcKTuments  tendmg  to  throw  light 
on  that  question,  should  be  previously 
before  the  House.  The  paper  he  would 
first  move  ibr  was,  a  Copy  of  the  Inlbrma- 
tion  on  which  was  grounded  the  commit- 
tal of  some  persons  to  the  Gaol  of  Newgate, 
•a  Dublin,  on  a  charge  of  a  Conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  would 
atate  the  particulars  of  the  tmnsaction  as 
they  took  place.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  transaction  to  which  he  alluded 
originated.  On  the  day  ai^er,  some  per- 
aoua  were  taken  up,  and  brought  before 
the  police  magistrates ;  two  were  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  to  riot,  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  on  a  committal  specifying 
only  the  simple  crime  of  riot  or  conspi- 
racy to  riot.  Those  two  persons,  named 
Haiibridge  and  Graham,  were  committed 
to  Newgate  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
After  a  little  time,  warrants  of  detainer 
were  lodged,  charging  them  with  a  con- 
spiracy •«  to  kill,  and  murder*'  the  iord- 
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lieutenant.  Thus  it  was  evident,  that  tfat 
chaive  of  conspiracy  to  murder  wua  not 
hastily  made.  On  the  same  day  a  persau 
named  James  Forbes,  was  taken,  and 
committed  on  the  same  charge.  Haw, 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  caoM  bfr* 
fore  the  sessions  to  prosecute,  ha  atated 
that  he  did  not  think  it  adTisable  to  pff»« 
ceed  on  the  capital  charge;  for  it  waa 
better  that  government  should  be  aecustJ 
of  leaning  to  the  side  of  lenity,  isthtr 
than  that  of  severity.  Billaof  indicliami 
for  a  conspiracy  to  riot  were  eweotually 
preferred,  which  were  thrown  out  fay  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  right  bon.  mewmmm 
filed  informations  tx^jfUm^  on  ittall 
of  which  was  well  known.  Hw  fwlanel 
B.)  did  not  bring  the  subject  fbrwaid 
befora;for,  until  nis  majcaty'a  uttwocy 
general  entered  a  nolfo  yrainf  f»  good 
reasons  might  exist,  whv  the  iaJbvnia- 
tion  of  the  crown  should  uot  be  pro- 
duced. But,  as  that  had  been  cntmd» 
he  conceived  there  waa  na  longer  gtonuid 
to  refuse  the  information.  It  nMnlit,  in« 
deed,  be  made  an  irfsfeolioii,'  tnad  thv 
magistrates  who  committed  wwdd  be  in* 
conrenienccd,  and  be  liable  tn  priiaN 
actions  for  the  committal.  Bnt»  if  thoso 
committals  stood  oo  the  gromida  of  jna- 
tice,  the  magistrates  had  notMng  to  iufm 
He  lielieved,  that  unless  nHdice  could  ht 
brought  home  to  magistralea,  or  n  tuiinpt 
motive,  they  were  not  liable  to  jmf  m 
damages  the  conscqoencea  of  tfaev  ^ 
cialacts.  The  charge  of  n  cupitri 
had  naturally  excitM  the  pufaise 
fence  against  the  prisoncn;  and,  wkilo 
particular  injury  was  done  to  themy  by 
the  refusal  of  bail,  an  uniuatstigina  woo 
cast  upon  a  large  body  of  persons  in  I 


land,  by  its  being  supposed  thiA  they 
were  all  capable  of  forming  n  plan  to 
murder  the  king's  repretentatifuu  He 
did  not  believe  tbera  was  n  man  in  Im* 
land,  who,  after  the  developmant  of  the 
fiicts  upon  the  trial  of  the  m«^cas  infold 
mations,  believed  there  was  any  giMad- 
for  the  capital  charge.  It  was  of  great 
moment,  that  this  question  shanM  be  un- 
derstood. If  the  motion  were  lunated,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  prevontiog  the 
light  from  being  thrown  Ufion  it,  which 
was  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  case.  He  would  move,  for  **  Gbpca 
of  the  Informations  clwrging  James 
Forbes,  George  Graham,  and  Heniy  Han 
bridfre,  with  a  Conspiracy  to  kill  aadr 
murder  his  Excellency  the  Lsrd  lieute-* 
nant  of  Ireland^,  upon  which  thaOonnuti* 
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tals  of  the  taid  penout  to  his  Bfajetty's 
Gaol  of  Newnte»  in  the  City  of  DabhOf 
on  the  28ra  of  DeceinU»'  laft»  were 
fooadcd.** 

Mr.  Plwmhitt  said,  that  lo  far  a$  he  was 
peiBooally  conceroed  in  this  questioD»  he 
was  desirous  that  every  docament  should 
bo  broueht  before  toe  House  and  the 
poUte ;  but  wimtever  individual  feelings 
oe  might  eotertain»  he  could  not  submit 
to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  sub* 
Torsive  of  the  ends  of  j  ustiee.  He  acknow* 
lodged  the  temper  of  proprie^  with 
which  the  right  hon.  member  had  brought 
ibrwafd.  his  motion:  he  must  suppose 
that  he  was  actuated  by  m  seal  for  justice: 
he  must  suppose^  that  no  individual  object 
mixed  itself  with  the  subject,  and  that  it 
was  not  brought  ibrward  from  any  uoiou 
of  views  with  the  dass  of  persons  who 
were  the  objects  of  proseeution :  he  must» 
in  courtesy,  suppose,  that  it  was  brought 
forward,  not  with  any  view  to  embarrass 
the  Irish  government,  or  the  humble 
iodividoal  now  before  the  HonsOi  But, 
though  he  waa  not  at  libertjr  to  find 
fault  with  the  motivea  of  the  right  hon* 
member,  he  must  complain  of  mt  eftcts. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Hoi^  that  the  boo.  member  for  Armagh 
(Mr.  Brownlow)  had  moved  for  the  pro* 
dnctioa  of  papers-  relative  to  the  com- 
mittal of  the  same  persons.  That  hon, 
member  had  moved  for  copies  of  the 
billa  of  indictment  which  had  been 
igooied  by  the  grand  junr,  as  well  as  for 
copiea  of  the  ex'^Mo  informations.  He 
must  believe,  that  the  object  of  such  mo« 
tious.  was  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the 
Iriah  government  and  its  law  advisers 
under  the  review  of  the  House.  Now,  if 
the  right  boo.  gentlemau  considered  it 
unconstitutional  to  put  men  on  their  trial 
m  second  time^  as  it  were,  by  e»«o^eto 
information  afler  the  decuHOU  of  a  grand 
jury,  the  conduct  of  the  ^gfat  hon.  gen* 
tieman  in  the  present  instance  aflbrded  a 
strange  illustratioo  of  his  own  doctrine; 
for  ht  was  not  content  that  he  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  should  be  once  put  on  his.  trial 
by  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Armagh,  but  he  would  oblige  him  to  go 
into  another  vindication  of  t&  part  which 
be  had  taken  lb  the  same  transaction.  He 
believed  the  House  would  very  wilUagly 
excuse  him  for  fol  lowing  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  into  the  particulars  which  ac» 
oompanied  the  committal ;.  but,  injustice 
to.  the  Irish  government,  he  could  not 
omit  alatbg  the  drcnnqtaaoes  attending  j 
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that  transaction*  He  would,  therefore^ 
state  them ;  and  he  would  do  so,  without 
having  had  the  slightest  expectation  of 
being  thus  called  on.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  the  lord-lieutenant  went  to  the 
theatre.  Before  he  went,  it  was  publicly 
announced,  that  there  would  be  a  riot  at 
the  theatre*  Information  waa  given  to 
his  excellency,  that  his  person  would  be 
endangered.  Measures  were  taken  in 
conseauence,  which,  as  afterwards  ap« 
peared,  were  inefiectual.  This  night  of 
the  visit  arrived,  and  there  waa  a  con- 
siderable  tumult.  Immediately  on  tli# 
lord-lieutenant  coming  in,  the  tumult 
commenced.  A  general  sentiment  of  ap» 
probation  of  his  excellency  was  expressed 
by  the  unbought  and  unpacked  portion 
of  the  audience ;  but  it  was  attempted  tm 
be  drowned  in  the  violent  hisses  and 
groans  of  the  rioters  in  different  parts. 
But  they  did  not  confine  themaelves  to 
such  extemporaneous  expressioiis  of  feel'* 
ing  as  hisses  and  groans ;  tbsy  dropped 
down  printed  hand-bills,  containing  vulgar 
and  illiberal  attack*  on  the  lentliente* 
nant,  and  mottoes  of  <<  No  Popery,*'  as 
well  as  personal  insults.  It  was  observedt 
that  between  the  persons  in  the  pit  and 
gallery,  there  were  ngnals  which  afforded 
evidence  of  previous  concert.  In  parti* 
cular,  there  was  a  partr  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  gallery,  who  made  a  violent 
uproar,  by  nissing  and  uttering  ex* 
pressions  the  most  insulting  and  offensive, 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  their  ex-* 
premons  were  not  merely  directed  against 
the  marquis  Wdlesley,  either  in  his  pri* 
rate  capacity,  or  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land,  but  were  dirKted  also  against  the 
Roman.  Catholic  population  in  genera]. 
The  cries  of  ••  No  IVipery  !'*  <•  Down 
with  the  P6nish  government  I"  were 
reiterated,,  and  that  sort  of  disturbance 
oontinuod,  until  die  phnr  was  over,  and 
the  tnne of  «<  God  mve  the  King**  called 
for.  Now,  it  was  of  importance  to  know, 
that  in  the  box  in  which  his  excellency 
sat,  he  was  by^  a  projection  so  secured 
against  any  mischief  from  the  gallery 
while  he  aatback,  that  it  was  almost  im« 
possible  to  reach  him  by  a  mimile  from 
that  part  of  the  House.  When  the  tune 
was  called  for,  his  excellency  stood  up, 
and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  box* 
where  he  became  a  distinct  obiect  to 
several  parts  of  the  house  to  which  ho 
waonot  visible  before.  Just  then  a  bottle 
was  thrown  from  the  upper  gallery,  which 
passed  over  the  pit,  and  hit  tbedropf 
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•Cfne  or  curtain  half  way  bet  ween  the 
centre  and  the  place  where  his  excellency 
atood.  This  he  could  not  look  on  as 
ony  light  or  trivial  matter ;  though  some 
persons  seemed  to  think  ^  it  a  good 
joke.  Three  witnv^bes  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  thrown  at  the  lord-lieutenant, 
though,  when  the  fact  was  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  (Mr. 
P.)  thought  he  heard  somethiog  like 
merriment,  some  **  peals  of  aeTilish 
laughter.**  But  he  would  stand  on  the 
judgment  of  the  House  and  the  pnblic, 
whether  it  was  a  jeu  d*esprii  to  throw  a 
bottle  at  the  king's  representative  in  the 
public  theatre  rH^r>  hear  !].  He  hoped 
the  forms  of  tne  House  would  be  pre^ 
served,  and  that  he  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted ;  but  that  hon.  eentlemen 
would  restrain  themselves  till  he  had 
finished,  when  they  might  reply  to  him. 
When  the  bottle  had  been  thrown  at  the 
head  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  person  who 
had  been  very  active  with  a  watchman's 
rattle,  was  observed  to  break  it  in  two, 
and  to  fling  one  of  the  pieces,  which  hit 
the  box  of  the  lord-lieutenant  with  such 
force  as  to  cut  the  cushion,  and  leave  a 
deep  impresMon,  whence  it  rebounded, 
and  fell  on  the  stage.  These  facts  were 
beyond  all  controversy  proved  in  evi- 
dence. It  was  also  proved,  that  while 
this  was  g^ing  on,  a  number  of  persons 
were  using  whistles  to  create  confusion, 
mnd  that  several  persons  were  in  the  upper 
galleiy  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  a 
number  of  the  audience  were  severely 
beaten  by  them.  It  was  clearly  proved, 
that  a  person  named  Handbridge  had 
thrown  the  bottle,  that  the  rattle  was 
flung  by  a  man  named  Graham, and  that  a 
person  named  Fdrbes  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  planners  and  contrivers  of  the 
whole  attack.  He  was  observed  in  the 
corner  of  the  lattices  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  gallery,  communicating  with  those 
persons  who  had  discharged  the  missiles 
on  the  left.  As  to  Handbridge,  his  con- 
duct was  taken  notice  of  by  a  person  who 
never  took  his  eye  off*  him,  until  he  saw 
him  safely  lodged  in  the  police-office. 
These  facts  occurred  on  the  Saturday 
night ;  and  some  persons  were  then  taken 
up,  who  underwent  investigation.  When 
he  (Mr.  P.)  was  consulted,  he  was  now 
free  to  say,  that  his  impression  on  the  first 
view,  was,  that  the  disturbance  involved 
nothing  more  than  a  misdemeanor.  The 
investigution  continued  about  seven  days. 
It  appeared  that  Forbes,  oh  being  released. 
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had  gone  to  a  tavern   in   Essex-street, 
where  he  was  met  by  others ;    mud  there 
he  talked  of  the  throwing  of  the  raiasilei 
and  other   particulars  ot    the    riot.     He 
spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  involved 
in  the  riot,  and    to  that  extent  which 
might  affect  his  life.     He  said  he  knew 
he    might    be   transported    to    Botaoy 
Bay ;    but  he  had  no  objection  to.  go 
there,  provided  he  could  raise  an  Orange 
Lodge  in  his  place  of  banishment;  tint 
he  had  only  one  life,  and  would  fredy 
sacrifice  it  for   the  cause.     He  ftatetf, 
that    the  bottle   and  the   other  instru- 
ments were  badly  aimed ;    he  regretted 
they  had  not  hit  their  object  i   «nc^  what 
was  more   material,  he   stated  his  hope 
that  the  same  efforts  would  be  renewed 
another    time,    and   be  more    efltetoal. 
Now,  all  this  had  been  proved  h^  two 
witnesses  on  oath,  on   whose  testimony 
not  the  slightest  imputatioo  had    beenr 
cast.    One  of  them  was  a  Mr.  FarreiH»  anr 
attorney,  the  other  was  a  Mr.  Troy,  a 
respectable  silk-mercer,  mnd  liebdieTeif 
their  evidence  was  beyond  all  imputa- 
tion.   When  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  heud  the 
testimony  of   those    persons,  the  whole 
transaction  assumed  a  difl^ent  character. 
Instead  of  an  aggravated  riot,  in  which 
the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  lord-lieate- 
nant  was  only  consequential,  it  appeared 
n  direct  attack  on  the  person  ana  life  of 
his  excellency.     He  gave  his  advice  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  under  the  same  circnni* 
stances,  he  would  do  so  again,    ffe  hmd 
thereby  discharged  his  duty  to  the  crowu 
and  tne  public,  in  the  most  conscsen* 
tious  manner,    and  to   the  best  of  hia 
ability.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
wrong,  however,  if  he  thought  that  the 
committal  bound  him  as  proaecdtor  to  a 
particular  mode  of  trial.     He  seemed  to 
think  it  criminal  to  commit  on  a  capital 
charge,   and  not  to  follow  it  op  by  c 
capital  indictment.      But,  nothing  waa 
more  familiar  in  practice;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  nrisoner, 
if,  on  further  investigation,  sometning  was 
discovered  which  did  not  bear  out  the 
capital  charge,  and  he  was  to'  be  put  on 
trial  for  his  life. — ^He  would  now  state 
what  had  determined  himjto  forego  the 
capital  accusation.     Re  was  as  anzions  as 
any  one  that  the  pubKc  naind  should  be 
disabused ;  and  if  he  were*  now  asked  if 
he   thought  there  was  a  conspiracr  to 
murder^  tie  would  say  he  did  not  uiinW 
there  was ;  and',  if  he  wefC  on  hia  oath, 
in  the  jury-box,  he  wonhl,  Ofi  tDch  a 
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charge,  have  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
But  the  circumstance  which  induced  him 
to  alter  his  opinion  was,  that  although 
convinced  in  his  conscience  that  the  party 
accused  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit crime  of  as  deep  a  mahgnity  as  that 
with  which  they  were  charged,  yet  it  was 
libt  what  the  law  exactly  recognized  as 
capital.  These  men  were  guilty  of  a 
deliberate  conspiracy,  not  to  murder,  but 
to  compel  the  lord-lieutenant  to  change 
the  measures  of  his  government — mea- 
sures for  governing  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land by  the  aid  of  equal  law,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  opinion.  Yes,  against 
that  unprecedented  anomaly  of  equal  law 
in  Ireland,  was  that  conspiracy  formed.—- 
He  would  now  tell  the  House  of  what 
nature  it  was.  After  the  king  had 
declared  his  intention,  in  his  parting 
letter,  of  discountenancing  party  animo- 
sities—after be  had  declared  his  wish  that 
•enti men ts  of  irritation  should  no  longer 
be  encouraged,  and  had  recommended 
that  parly  toasts  should  no  longer  be 
given— the  lord-lieutenant  directed,  that 
an  anniversary  which  revived  remem- 
brances of  their  having  been  a  conquered 
people  should  be  discontinued.  Some 
persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin  who  had 
Deeu  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  those 
days,  were  highly  exasperated ;  and  four 
or  five  persons,  members  of  Orange 
lodges,  consulted  together,  and  it  vras 
declared,  that  the  lord-lieutenant's  visit  to 
the  theatre  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  insult  him,  and  make  him  unpopular, 
and  would  make  it  also  be  believed  by 
the  government  in  England,  that  he  was 
so:  he  was  to  be  insulted,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  him  to  quit  the  theatre,  and 
ultimately  the  country.  Subscriptions 
were  raised  for  the  ))urpose  of  packing 
the  theatre,  and  filling  it  with  persons 
from  the  Orange  lodges.  The  money  was 
raised  in  an  Orange  lodge  of  a  higher 
description,  by  persons  who  could  find 
money  for  themselves,  and  furnish  it  for 
the  admission  of  others.  They  accordingly 
met,  having  deliberately  formed  this  plan. 
Parties  from  a  particular  lodge  were  to 
go  to  the  pit  door,  and  seize  that  part  of 
the  theatre  near  which  the  lord-lieutenant 
was  to  flit.  Three  persons,  members  of 
this  lodge,  went  to  the  thea;tre  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  purchased  a  sufficiency 
of  pit  tickets  to  admit  sixty  or  seventy 
pmons  to  the  one-shilling  gallery  ;  three 
|j;oibg  in  on  pne  pit  ticket.  Those  persons 
went  to  the  lodge  in  Ship-atreeti  where 
VOL.  VIII.  *^ 


an  inferior  lodge  met.     Forbes  was  one  of 
the  persons,  but  he  had  not  been  prebcut 
at.  the  first  meeting.      From  that  plaie 
men  were  sent  to  the  theatre  armed  with 
bludgeons,  and  infuriated  with  whiskey. 
Forbes  accompanied  them ;  and  besides 
assisting  them   to  the    bludgeons,    fur- 
nished them  with  instructions  to  compel 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  leave  the  theatre. 
Could   this  malicious  intention  possibly 
be  effected  without  danger  to  the  life  of 
the  lord-lieutenant?      Was  it  probable 
that    the  citizens  of  Dublin  would  be 
passive,  when  such  an  outrage  was  offered 
to  their  feelings,   and  such  disgraceful 
violence  attempted  in    their    presence? 
But  the  rioters  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in- 
different to  consequences,  so  long  as  they 
had  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  counter- 
act the  king's  commands.    The  principal 
object  being  to  compel  the  lord-lieutenunt 
to  change  his  measures,  or  to  leave  the 
government,  the  danger  to  his  life  was 
but  consequential,  not  direct;  and  that 
was    not  tne  case   which   sustained  the 
capital  charge.     Bills  of  indictment  were 
sent  up  to  the  grand  jury,  not  on  the 
capital  charge,  but  for  a  conspiracy  to 
riot.     He  would  now  ask,  whether  it  wus 
a  violation  of  duty  that,  in  the  progress 
of  the  inquirTy  he  had  given  his  advice 
conscientiously,   according  to  what  ap- 
peared on    the    face    of   the    evidence^ 
whether  a  capital  charge,  or  bills  of  indict- 
ment for  the  minor  offence  should  be 
preferred?     It  seemed,  however,  he  was 
liable  to  be  arraigned  in  parliament  for 
that  advice;  and  whether  any  improper 
motive  could  be  attributed  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  arraigning  his  official 
conduct  or  not,   he  certainly  could  not 
blame  his  love  of  freedom,   his  consti- 
tutional zeal,    and  his  anxiety  lest  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  should  be  over- 
strained.   If  the  case  had  been  opposite 
to  what  it  was — if  the  dressing  of  king 
William's  statue  had  been  protected  by 
the  lord-lieutenant,   and  a  popish   mob 
had  gone  to  the  theatre  and  assailed  his 
excellency,  for  such  conduct,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
was  bound  to  believe,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
would  have  acted  as  they  did  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.      For  his  part,    he  could 
conscientiously   say,    that  if  he,    under 
such  circumstances,    bad  the  honour  of 
holding  the  situation   he   now    did,    he 
should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course.    It  wat  not^  with 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  subj«K:t,  quit& 
2X 
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•o  ^reat  a  novelty  to  commit  for  tlie  capi- 
tal ofTence,  and  ufteruartlH  to  prosecute 
for  the  miDor»  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose.     He  might  recollect  a 
CHse  of  that  sort  which  occurred  at  no 
distant  period.     Did  the  right  hon  gentle- 
roan  forget  that,  within  le»8  than  twelve 
months,  n  number  of  Ribbonmen   were 
arrested  iu  Ireland,  and  committed  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  but  were  never 
since  prosecuted  at  all  ?     He  (Mr.  P.)  did 
not  remember  that  this  circumstance  had 
wrung  the  conscience  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^  or  he  was  bpjund  to  suppose 
it  would  have  been  brought  before  par- 
liament,   as  well   as  the  subject  of  the 
present  motion.    If  the  House  asked  why 
he  rose  to  oppose  the  production  of  tlie 
documents  demanded  ?  he  would  answer, 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution   to  grant  them — because  it 
would  be  a  proceeding  without  pecedent, 
to  supply  the  informations  upon  which 
persons  had  been  committed  under  such 
circumstances^      He   would  say  furtlier, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  magistrates 
who  acteti   in  the  case,   and  who  w«re 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  accused 
parties  for  having  committed  them,    to 
put  into  the  h»pds  of  the  latter  beCbre- 
iMud  the  grounds  upon  which  the  magis- 
trates   had    proceeded.      He  b^d  never 
hetird  of  an  instance  where  such  a  step  had 
been  taken.     It  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  adopt  at  any  time,  for  no 
man  would  come  forward  and  give  infor- 
mation   against    others,    if  the    seal  of 
secrecy,  under  which  be  gave  it,  were  to 
be  broken  l.^efore  the  whole  case  under- 
went the  investigation  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.    He  could  not  therefore  but  regret 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  zeal 
to  support  the  laws  and  constitution,  had 
not   chosen  a    better    occasion   for    the 
experiment.      Some  excuse,    of  course, 
must  be  m4de  for  a  first  aUempt  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutioa  ai^d  limit  the  pre- 
»ogative;    nor  did   he  despair,    that  in 
future  the  right  hon,  gentleman's  efforts 
might  be  belter  directed.     For  himself, 
lie  thought  it  would  be  neither  fair,  nor 
honourable,  nor  constitutional,    to  con- 
feent  to  the  motion  before  the  House ;  but 
while  he  resisted  it,  he  was  desirous  to 
■bow,   that  the  power  which   the  Ipiih 
government  pp88e89ed  had  not  been  influ- 
enced by  malice  or  party  spirit* 

Br.  LuihingiOH  denied  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  which  had  been  jntt  e*- 
prm^  by  tl)e  attoruey-geaeral  for  Ir»- 
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land,  that  informations  before  a  magis* 
trate  were  given  under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 
So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
he  considered  secrecy  of  tliat  sort  incom- 
patible with  justice  to  the  public.    If  the 
principle  were  adopted,  it  would  give  rise 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  under  wUch 
the    freedom   of   the  people  might   be 
aniiihilated.     The  lives  of  British  subjects 
might  be  assailed  by  those  who  dared  not 
avow  the  **videQcc  on  which  they  acted; 
and  despotism  might  be  thus  established. 
Much  as  he  reverenced  the  character  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemao,  he 
must  say,  that  his  doctrine  struck  i^t  the 
root  of  the  administration  of  justice.    He 
did   not  say  but  cases    might  aris^  is 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  withhold  in- 
formations.   But  they  muft  be  pepnlisr 
cases,  and  at  peculiar  periods  |  tacb  as 
those  in   which  the  Haoesi  Corpu9  met 
would    be    suspended.      In    short,     he 
thought  the  attorney-geqeral  for  IreUofi 
had  totally  failed  inxaoswehog  the  Tight 
hop.  member  for  Cavan,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  motioa.     He  wi|s 
unwilling,  however,  that  any  miscoopep* 
tiop  of  his  opinions  should  f^o  abroiiip 
He  s'mcerely  wished,  that  a  lair  and  full 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Irish 
government  to  justify  its  conduct  ()unog 
tlie  late  prosecutions.     God  knew  all  his 
feelings  were  in  favour  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  ^nd  against  thi( 
right  hon.  member  for  Gi|V4p*    Bat^  it 
the  House  were  deprived  of  a  kaowlea^ 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Irish  ^flint^ 
niAtration  had  proceeded,  and  the  infor- 
mtitions  on  which  the  commitipeots  h^ 
taken  place,  how  was  parliaaitBt  to  decide 
the  question  at  issue  ?     Taking  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  ipi^de  tpat  night  as 
true,  it  was  easy  for  the  attoraey-generiil 
for  Ireland  to  come  to  a  decision;  but  it 
was  hardly  fair  in  him  tp  refuse  the  other 
party  the  same  evidence  iipoa  which  his 
own  judgment  was  founded.    No  magis* 
trate  should  commit  to  prison,  unless  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  infomisiioos  would 
fully  justify  the  committal.    Was  a  man 
to  be  put  in  gaol  at  the  will  of  a  nuigis^ 
trate  ?     Was  no  security  to  be  left  for  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  individuals  ?  Haviqg 
now  heard  the  statement  ^f  the  attorn^-* 
general  for  Ireland,  he  had  stvong  doubts 
of  the  justice  of  the  late  proceedings  9P 
that  country.     It  was  saicit  the  ipid-liei^*f 
tenant  was  attacked  with  mU^H^*  but^t 
was  addsdf  that  hi^  excellaRpy  van  ^t  ^ 
time  in    a  situation  of  pfrCrct  «t^* 
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It  Wae  mtber  strant^e,  if  the  tfttehtion  wak 
to  ttmrder  the  lotd-lietitenant,  that  such 
were  Ih^  dr^omstfttices  unde^  which  it 
waa  attempted.  Whet,  t«K>»  w^re  the 
weapoiia  employed?  Was  it  powible, 
that,  ih  the  whole  city  of  t>ub1ifi,  a  piato] 
could  tMFt  he  found,  which  would  at  oftce 
have  effipcted  the  purpose  of  the  conspira^ 
tors?  A  bottle,  indeed,  was  thrown,  and 
half  a  rattle  was  sent  af^er  it;  but  no  id- 
jury  Was  done.  The  first  and  best  opi* 
»ion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man waa^  that  the  conspirac)'  Was  only  one 
to  commit  a  riot ;  and  he  certainly  had 
hot  informed  the  House  of  liny  thine, 
which  could  warrant  the  change  of  senti- 
ment that  bad  afterwards  taken  place. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  previous  meet- 
ings of  the  Oriihgenien,  whivh  showed  an 
intention  to  murder.  That  there  was  a 
conspiracy  t6  Hot,  appeared  evident ;  and 
those  concertied  in  it,  deserved  the  se- 
verest penalty  which  the  law  could  inflict 
on  them.  What,  after  nine  days  delibera- 
tion, led  the  attorney-general  to  change 
his  opinion,  he  dfd  not  know;  not  what 
afterwards  caused  him  to  change  that 
opinion  back  again.  First,  he  considered 
the  crime  a  conspiracy  to  iribt ;  then,  a 
conspiracy  to  murder;  ilnd  Iststly^  a  con- 
spiracy to  riot.  Was  it  not,  then,  A  little 
too  much,  when  the  evidence  was  such  as 
to  excite  so  many  doubts  in  the  mind  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  As  to  the  right 
judgment  whi(5h  he  ought  to  form  of  the 
case,  to  ask  that  House  to  colne  tb  a  de^ 
cision,  without  opening  to  it  everv  source 
of  knowledge  within  the  power  ot  parlia- 
itient,  and  the  law  of  the  land  ?  It  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  the  present  motion  should  be  carried. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  critical 
circumstances  in  which  Ireland  was 
placed,  justified  the  exercise  of  a  right 
which  had  not  been  used  since  the  Revo- 
lution ;  nitd  which,  in  his  opinion,  nothing 
less  than  the  strongest  case,  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  the  utmost  necessity  could 
justify. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  ques^ 
tion  was,  whether  certain  infornietions, 
upon  which  the  magistrate^  had  com- 
itiitted  some  persons,  accused,  In  those 
informations,  of  a  conspiracy  to  rtiurder 
the  king's  representative^  shodld  be 
placed  before  the  House  ?  He  must  sHy, 
that  he  did  <!iMM^r  a  ^reat  t>arterthe 
hbn.  and  leaft-ned  gcMlettttiB*s  speech  liad 
b^en  completely  beiide  thifs  qileslidii. 
Thae  mft€  ed^^cia  ilifbiteattoDi,  the 


Hotise  wobld  observe ;  and,  surely,  it  was 
most  extraordinary,  that  the  hoti.  member 
for  Armagh,  who  had  given  notice  of  a 
similar  motion  to  the  present,  had  not 
included  in  his  notice  these  informations. 
It  was  not  less  extraordinary  in  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cavon,  to 
have  moved  for  these  papers  immediately 
aft^  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had 
goi>e  out  of  town,  and  the  hon«  secretary 
for  Ireland  had  returned  to  his  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  in  that  country. 
The  qnestion  was,  whether  the  magis- 
trates in  this  case  bad,  or  had  not,  ex- 
enHsed  a  proper  discretion  m  commit- 
ting the  parties?  If  so,  it  was  cou- 
tendefd,  these  informations  might  be  pro^ 
duced*  But  he  answered,  that  they 
were  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  motioti.  If  they  were  not, 
was  it  desirable^  on  any  other  grounds, 
that  this  informatioti  should  be  laid  before 
the  House?  It  was  admitted,  that  if  the 
parties  had  been  improperly  committed, 
they  might  have  their  actions  against  the 
magistrates.  Now,  was  it  consonant  t6 
practice,  that  in  such  a  case  the  House 
bhdttld  interfere,  the  remedy  being  ad- 
mitted to  reside  in  a  court  of  law  ?  And 
if  this  remedy  was  so  to  be  administered 
in  a  court  of  law,  such  a  court  would  be 
the  proper  place  for  the  production  of 
these  papers.  To  produce  them  now, 
would  be  extremely  uniust  towards  the 
parties  who  might  be  Uius  put  on  their 
trial.  It  was  impossible  that  these  infor- 
mations, were  tliey  even  furnished,  could 
give  as  much  information  upon  the  matter 
as  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  parties 
when  put  upon  th^r  trial.  On  these 
sound  and  parliamentary  principles,  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Abereromhy  acreed  with  the  right 
bon.  sectetary,  that  the  real  question  was 
confined  ih  a  narrow  compass,  but  diP* 
fered  from  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
present  motion  was  not  connected  with 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
they  both  referred  to  the  same  subject 
The  motion  of  the  hon.  member  fot 
Armagh  did  not  turn  upon  the  legality 
of  the  actj  which  the  attorney-general  foir 
Ireland  had  done,  but  upon  the  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed. This  being  the  case,  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
enerciie  of  that  power  in  filing  of  the  ex^ 
officio  information,  ought  to  be  laid  t>efore 
parlktttient.  At  present,  but  a  portion 
o^  tbeta  wm   in  the  possession  of  the 
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Hoaie;  and  this  arose  from  the  error 
vvhich  had  been  fallen  into  when  the  sub- 
jtct  was  first  introduced.  By  g^nting  the 
pupers  demanded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Armagh,  parliament  had  admitted,  that  a 
case  existed  for  investigation^  and  could 
only  do  justice,  by  granting  all  the  do* 
cuments  relative  to  that  case. 

Sir  J,  Newport  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  papers  ought  not  to  be  produced, 
because  their  production  might  tend  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  justice.  He  did 
not  think  them  necessary  to  enable  the 
■House  to  come  to  a  jukt  decision  upon 
the  question.  The  reasoning  of  his  learned 
friend  who  hud  just  sat  down,  amounted 
to  nothing  more  tlian  tliis  —  that  the 
House  havmg  already  embarked  in  error, 
ought  to  proceed  in  that  course.  The 
motion  was  liable  to  a  strong  objection, 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  former  motion ; 
namely,  that  by  the  production  of  the 
papers,  third  parties  would  be  liable  to 
have  actions  brought  against  them,  and 
to  tlie  inHiction  of  penalties.  He  should 
vote  aguinst  it. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  could  not  see  why 
the  production  of  the  documents  should 
be  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  magis- 
trates, unless  it  was  because  those  indi- 
viduals had  acted  improperly. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  suid,  that  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  present  motion  was, 
wht-ther  Ireland  should  continue  to  be 
governed  by  law,  or  be  thrown  back  again 
into  the  arms  of  that  detestable  faction 
from  which  it  hud  been  recently  delivered. 
If  the  House  wished  to  rescue  that  country 
from  the  unfortunate  state  of  division  in 
which  it  had  been  placed,  it  ought  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  countenance  that 
party  in  Ireland  which  considered  itself 
aggrieved,  not  by  the  particular  transac- 
tion to  which  the  motion  referred,  but  by 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  existing  Irish 
government,  and  b^  the  principle  of  con- 
ciliation on  which  it  proceeded.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  the 
intentions  of  the  rioters  in  the  Dublin 
theatre  had  been  spoken  of.  Much  ridi- 
cule had  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  on 
their  proceedings,  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
words  "  ratlle  *'  and  *•  bottle."  He 
lu>(>ed  that  the  object  of  the  parties  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  which  was  made  to  attach  ridicule 
to  the  instruments  which  they  had  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Grattan  professed  himself  such  a 
lover  of  publicity,  in  all  caaes  where  the 
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liberty  of  the  subject  was  conoemed,  that 
he  would  vote  ror  the  present  molioiL 
There  seemed  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  as  to  the  commitments,  but 
every  one  knew  the  nature  of  the  likh 
government.  The  lord-lieutenant  hekl 
one  opinion  and  the  chief  aecretary 
another;  the  attorney-general  held  ooa 
opinion  and  the  solicitor-general  smother; 
so  that  the  only  wonder  waa,  hew  any 
person  happened  to  be  committed  at  all. 
But,  while  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
support  the  present  motion  from  principle^ 
he  was  anxious  to  express  his  approbalioD 
of  the  conduct  of  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  who  had  done  an  act  more  cal« 
culated  to  benefit  Ireland  than  any  that 
had  taken  place  daring  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  attempt  by  exH^ficio  infor- 
mations to  put  down  the  spint  of  party, 
was  one  that,  under  the  circumalMDceBf 
called  for  his  warmest  applause. 

Dr.  Philiimore  complained,  that  hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  hero  uofiiirly  dealt 
with  by  the  clandestine  maaoer  in  which 
this  serious  charge  had  been  brought 
forward.  The  real  question  before  the 
House  was,  whether  the  king'abenevolcot 
intention  to  promote  peace  and  concilia^ 
tion  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  bcmi 
fide^  or  not.  The  production  of  the 
papers  could  not  possibly  promote  tbit 
object. 

Mr.  Lambtoti  said,  that  if  be  could 
persuade  himself  that  the  only  object  of 
the  present  motion  was  to  afibrd  a 
triumph  to  a  faction  in  Ireland,  he  wonkl 
give  a  different  vote  to  that  which  he 
intended  to  give.  But  he  ooold  not  un- 
derstand how  that  could  in  any  way  be 
construed  to  be  the  object  and  end  of 
the  motion.  Was  the  House  to  be  to\d, 
that  because  faction  existed  to  a  lament- 
able extent  in  Ireland,  they  were  not  to 
inquire  into  a  particular  case  of  abuse  io 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  brought  onder  their 
notice  ?  If  that  doctri ne  were leoogoiiedy 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  law— there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  confideiioe  which 
the  people  placed  in  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons as  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  justice. 
In  his  opinion,  ttprimd  JbeieeaBeof  in- 
justice and  unconstitutional  <»nduct  had 
been  made  out  against  the  attorney-geofr- 
ral  for  Ireland.  He  trusted  that  that 
learned  gentleman  would  be  able  to 
clear  his  conduct,  for  the  honour  of  the 
laws  and  of  those  principki  of  jnatice 
which  he  had  once  ao  eiaqmiHy  Mp^ 
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ported ;  bot  he  alio  trusted,  that  the  , 
leBrned  MtiUemaa  vould  excuse  him  for 
wayiDg,  tnat  he  did  not  aaticipate,  from 
what  be  had  heard  thut  night,  that  he 
would  be  uble  to  do  so.  Without  meaning 
to  ntrite  ideas  of  ridicule,  he  must  be 
slloMcd  to  expresi  hia  opioian,  that  if  it 
had  been  the  iuteution  of  the  riotera  to 
marder  the  lord-UenteDant,  they  noutd 
have  emplored  mote  efficient  neaponi 
ih&n  ■  bottle  or  u  nttle.  He  had  been 
■viven  to  uoderstand,  that  some  per*oni 
had  taken  the  trou  ble  to  ascertain  nhether 
it  was  pouible  to  tl)ro«  a  bottle  in  the 
direction  io  which  it  hud  been  staled  that 
the  bottle  was  thrown  at  the  lord-lieule-  I 
nant.  In  the  proaecutioD  of  that  inquiry,  I 
DO  bottle  which  had  been  cast  had  fuiled 
tu  be  broken  to  pieces  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  bottle  which  was  thrown  at  the 
lord -lieu  tenant  with  a  murderoui  inten- 
tion wa«  still  uobroken.  He  mentioned 
that  circumstance  to  show  the  improba- 
bility of  the  whole  stor)-.  He  regretted 
the  existence  of  faction  in  Ireland  an  much 
«a  auf  man  could.  He  disapproved  as 
strongly  of  the  Orenge  party,  which  the 
right'lion.  mover  wus  supposed  to  fitrour  ; 
bot  stilL  be  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
call  for  the  papers  which  referred  to  an 
act  of  greater  constitutional  injustice  than 
had  ever  taken  place  since  the  time  ot  the 
Kevolution. 

Lord  HolhoM  said,  he  would  vote  fur 
the  motion,  a.»  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
inconvenience  would  ari<e  from  the  pro- 
duction of  til e  papers. 

Colonel  Trench  declared  himsslf  in 
favour  of  the  niotiou,  but  not  hs  aii 
Orangeman.  Thoite  societies  he  considered 
destructive  of  the  puhlrc  trunquiility. 

Colonel  Barry,  in  reply,  dei'tiided 
htmHelffiom  the  charge  of  having  taken 
tile  attorney  general  by  surprise,  as  he 
luid  submitted  the  motion  to  him  on 
Wednesday,  as  well  us  to  the  secretary  for 
Ireland,  before  his  departure.  He  di»- 
claimed  all  wish  of  governing  Ireland,  by 
dividing  its  inhabitants  into  factious. 
He  was  as  sincere  n  friend  to  conciliation 
as  any  man ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  of 
opinion,  that  Ireland  could  not  be  con- 
ciliated, without  justice  being  adminis- 
tered eqaally  to  all  parties.  He  could 
wish  that  there  were  neither  Orangemen 
nor  United  Irishmen  in  Ireland  ;  hut,  ue 
those  Bssociatioas  had  been  mentioned, 
he  must  beg  Inre  to  sav,  that  the  Orange 
aocietiei  were  fonnded  upon  prindpln 
which  iwtook  onA  mon  of  tbe  na- 
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f  defeinive,  than  offensive  asaocia- 


The  House  divided 

:  Ayes,  32;  Noes,  48. 

UstoflheMinoriiy. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J. 

Lambton,  J.  G. 

Baring,  sir  T. 

Bright,  H. 

OTs'ell.hon.J. 

Boughey.sirJ.F. 

Pares,  T. " 

Bennet,bon.H.G. 

PhiUps,  G.  sen. 

Claughton,  T. 

Fakenham,  bcm.  B.    ■ 

Cotounw,  N.  H. 

Ilobarts,  G. 

Creevey,  T. 

Sefton,  eari  of 

Downie,  R. 

Tulk,  C  A, 

Thompson,  aid. 
Trench,  F. 

Fergusson,  sir  K. 

Fane,  J. 

Wilson,  ur  H. 

Grattan,  J. 

Wells,  J. 

Hart.G. 

Williams,  W. 

Haldimand,  W. 

Hotham,  lord 

TCLLCBS. 

HamUton,  brd  A. 

Barry,  liriit  hon.  J.  ■ 

Hume,  J. 

MiLITlBT      AND      NaVIL      PENSIONS 

Bin..]— The  Chancellor  of  I  he  Escke^Mr 
said,  that,  as  the  act  of  the  lait  session 
had  only  given  the  trustees  of  navel  aod 
military  pensions  the  power  of  makiug 
agreements  fur  the  sale  of  them  from  year 
to  year,  and  as,  by  snme  inexplicable 
omission,  it  had  not  given  them  the  power 
of  milking  an  agreement  for  the  aule  of 
them  for  a  term  uf  years,  he  now  cume 
fornurxl,  to  ask  for  leave  (a  bring  in  a 
bill,  to  remedy  that  omission.  He  did 
not  knoiT  whether,  under  sucli  circum- 
stnnses,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
trouble  the  House  with  an  account  of  the 
bargiiin  which  the  trustees  had  recently 
made,  for  sale  of  part  of  titose  annuities ; 
«s,  however,  the  tiour  was  a  Ute  one,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  merely  mnving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  confiria 
an  ALjrrement  entered  into  by  the  Trus- 
tees,  under  an  act  uf  the  last  session,  for 
apjjortinning  the  burthen  occasioned  by 
the  Military  and  Naval  Pensions  und  Civil 
Superannuations,  with  the  Got'enior  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  i^ngland." 

Mr.  Baring  suid,  that,  as  no  agree- 
ment with  the  Bunk  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  to  whichallnsion  had  just  been  made, 
couid  be  concluded  without  the  minction 
of  parliament,  and,  as  the  first  vote  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  it,  was  generally 
confidered  to  give  such  sunctioo,  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill  should  not  be  given 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  He,  tbere- 
fore,  suggested  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  a  committee  of  the 
whi^HouM. 
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tire,  that  the  recognizances  in  qiiestioot 
•hould  be  entered  into  before  12  that 
night  (it  was  then  1  o'clock) ;  but,  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances  winch  bad 
been  stated,  the  House  would  feel  inclined 
to  extend  the  time  to  a  further  day. 

Sir  7*.  Baring  was  of  opinion,  that  oo 
grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  indulgckice 
requested.  He  understood  that  a  fetter 
had  been  receired  from  Mr.  Harris,  who 
was  an  auctioneer,  stating,  that  he  was 
that  day  attending  the  appraisement  of 
goods,  and  that  it  was  therefore  quite  im- 
possible that  he  could  spare  time  to 
attend  the  Hoosc. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  House  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  The  petition  did 
not  contain  uny  allegation  that  Mr.  Harris 
had  promised  to  attend.  If  petitions  so 
loosely  worded  were  once  admitted  as  jost 
grounds  for  extending  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  recognizuncel,  the  14  days 
allowed  might  alivays  be  enlarged  to  28  ; 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  state  trait  a  turety 
had  refused  to  attend  at  the  time  and 
place  which  the  act  specified* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  asked  Mr. 
Parkins  whether  he  had  any  written  docu- 
ment, from  which  it  could  be  shown,  thtt 
Mr.  Harris  had  undertaken  to  become  his 
surety.  Mr.  Parkins  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive; but  added,  that  both  his  sureties 
had  voluntarily  offered  to  become  so. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  time  for  entering  into  recojguiz- 
ances  l>e  extended  till  that  day  week. 

The  motion  not  being  seoMKled,  fell 
to  the  ground.  After  which,  the  ordet 
of  the  day  for  taking  into  considertttioo 
the  petition  against  tlie  retaro  of  Mi*. 
Kempt,  was  discharged. 


Mr.  GrenfiU  said,  that,  as  this  transac- 
tion went  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loan, 
it  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House.  As  to  the  bar- 
gain which  had  been  made  with  the  Bank, 
be  should  cettainly  object  to  it ;  not  that 
he  considered  it  at  all  unfair  for  the  Bank 
to  accept  it ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  public,  for  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  to  take  the  management  of 
those  annuities  into  their  own  hands. 

The  Speaker  wi^f  he  thought  there  was 
no  occasion  for  going  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing this  bill.  The  present  act  of 
parliament  enabled  the  trustees  to  make 
the  bargain  from  year  to  year :  it  was* 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  had  the  power 
of  making  it  for  the  present  year.  The 
bill  which  the  chaiicellorof  the  exchequer 
DOW  wished  to  introduce,  was  to  enable 
governmetit  to  make  the  bargain  for  five 
years ;  and  was,  therefore,  only  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  act.  The  reason  why 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  upon  a 
loan,  was,  that  the  loan  was  generally 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
Now,  the  trustees  had  received  power  to 
sell  annuities  for  the  present  year ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  bill 
might  be  introduced  without  going  into 
a  committee. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Arundel  ELECTtoN  —  Mr.  Par- 
KiN9*8  Recognizances.] — Mr.  Hume 
said,  he  had  a  petition  to  present  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilfrid  Parkins.  The  petition 
stated,  that  the  petitioner  had  that  day 
attended  at  the  House,  to  enter  into  the 
requisite  recognizances  to  prosecute  his 
petition  against  the  election  of  Mr.  Kemp, 
for  the  borough  of  Arundel,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  sureties,  Joseph  Stevenson, 
.and  his  agent,  Henry  Taylor;  but  that 
Ills  other  surety  did  not  attend.  The  pe- 
tition went  on  to  declare,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  made  by  the 
})etitioner  and  his  agent,  the  consideration 
x>f  the  validity  of  his  recognizances  was 
postponed  till  eight  o* clock  that  evening ; 
that  at  that  hour  he  again  attended,  with 
jone  of  the  sureties ;  but  that  the  other, 
svhose  name  was  Wm.  Harris,  did  not  even 
then  appear,  and)  as  the  petitioner  verily 
believed,  voluntarily  refused  to  attend. 
The  petitioner,  therefore,  ptayed  the 
House  to  extend  the  rime  for  his  entering 
into  recognizances.    The  act  was  impera- 
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Tuesday  f  March  2& 
Cape  Breton — Petition  coMFtiiN- 
iNo  OF  Union  with  N oy a  Scotia.]— ^ 
Mr.  Hume  said,  he  held  in  bis  hand  It 
petition  from  a  numerous  body  of  the 
freeholders  and   others   of  the  town    of 
Sydney,   in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  he  considered  to  be  most  important, 
involving,  as  it  did,  principles  not  con- 
fined to  Cape  Breton,  but  applicable  to 
every  colony  in  his  maiesty*s  dominions. 
That  the  House  might  bettet  undinMiid 
the  prayer  of  the  petition^  it  wtf  riec^eMtrV 
to  iecall  to  their  minds  that,  at  tife  t^losie 
of  the  war  of  1763,  certain  ttbtonicft  were 
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ceded  to  Great  Britain.     AmoD^  them 
viSLs  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  was 
immediatelv  placed  under  the government- 
geoeral  of  Nova  Scotia,  exactly  as  Domi- 
nica, St.  Vincent's,  Grenada,   and  Bar- 
badoes,    were  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment-general of  Grenada.     Bv  his  prero- 
gative the  king  in  council  had  a  right  to 
issue  such  orders  and  directions  ip  the 
case  of  colonies,    obtained  either  by  ces- 
sion or  by  conquest,  as  might  enable  the 
government  of  those  colonies  to  be  bene- 
ficially carried  on,   until,  either  by  the 
king's  own  act  or  by  parliament,  the  king 
became  divested  of  that  particular  prero- 
gative.   Tliis  was  by  no  means  a  doubtful 
point. — ^The  hon.  gentleman  here  read  an 
opinion  of  lord  Mansfield  to  the  above 
effect,  and   added,   that  when  once  the 
king  had  divested  himself  of  that  parti- 
cular prerogative,  be  could  not  interfere, 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  in  the 
government  and  regulation  of  whatever 
colony  was  in  question.— The  case  had 
been  gone  into  minutely  in  1774,  when  a 
plea  was  set  forth,   on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  to  levy  a  4i  per  cent  duty  on 
Grenada.    That  colony  had  been  conveyed 
to  Great  Britain  by  treaty  in  February ; 
and,  by  a  proclamation  from  his  majesty 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  separate 
government  was  established  ip  it,  and  a 
power  granted  of  carrying  on  the  same ; 
by   which    procljamatioD,    tl^efpfore,    bis 
majesty  divested  himself  qf  the   prero- 
gative which  he  hod  until  then  possessed 
of  making  laws,  of  levying  duties,  or  of 
in  any  other  way  interfering  with  the 
internal  government  pf  the  colony.     This 
w^s  distinctly  established  in  1774 ;  when 
the  case  was  forcibly   argued  on   both 
sides.    By  proclamations  of  that  nature 
the  immediate  royal  authority  in  Domi- 
nica, St  Vincent's,   Grenada,  and  Bar- 
badoes,  had  beep  relinquished,  and  sepa- 
rate governments  established  in  each  in 
the  shape  of  assemblies,  who  were  autho- 
rised to  pass  laws,  to  Levy  taxes,  and  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  neccessary  for 
those  colonies,  adhering  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  JBngland,  and  from  time  to 
time  submitting  their  acts  to  his  majesty 
jp  council ;  those  acts  being  always  sub- 
ject to  their  approbation  or    disappro* 
batioD.    lo  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  ypmis  of  those  islands,   his 
Qipjesty  acopmpapi^d  every  commis#ipq 
inued  for  their  sepf|mt^  government,  w^th 
atoE^  ipatrnctipiiSl^  directing  the  goir^*r 
nors  of  Ibosi^  cqhmen  wbiit  to  do  pn^er 


certain  contingencies,  and  requiring  them, 
if  circumstances  should  render  it  neces- 
sary, to  convoke  assemblies  of  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants,  in  order 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  governors 
and  councils,  such  laws  should  be  enacted 
as  might  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  sud  colonies.    In  the 
year  1784,  when  governor  Parr  was  ap- 
pointed to  reside  in  Cape  Breton,  th^t 
island  contained  only  about  eleven  hun-r 
dred  inhabitants.     In  the  commission  to 
governor  Parr,    his  majesty  in    council 
pointed  out  the  general  instructions  by 
which  he  was  to  guide  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  that  colony;    and  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  23rd  article  of  the  in- 
structions to  the   government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  it  was  declared,  that  no  regula- 
tions established  for  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  should  be  extended  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  so  as  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  regulations  adopted  in 
that  island.    So  great  were  the  precautions 
taken  on  this  subject,  that  when  a  duty 
was  laid  in  I7d2,  on  the  importation  of 
British  goods  into  Nova  Scotia,   p  disr 
tiuction,  exclusive  fropi  an^  share  in  the 
duty,  took  place  as  respecting  Cape  Bre-r 
ton.     All  this  operated  as  a  great  encoq- 
ragement  to  settlers ;  and  the  population 
of  Cape  Breton  in  conseqpenqe  increased 
to  upwards  of  20,000  souls.    Thus  affairs 
went  on  from  1784  to  1820,  when,  with* 
out  any  previous  notice  whatever  to  the 
inhabitants,   a   proclamation  was  issqec| 
by  the  governor,  lieutenant-general  sir 
James  Kempt,  declaring,  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  pleasure  that  the  government  of 
Cape  Breton  should  be  re-annexed  to  that 
of  Nova  Scotia,  imd  form  an  integral  part 
thereof ;  and  that  the  island  should  be  a 
distipvt  county  of  Nova  Scotia.     Now, 
what  the  petitioners  complained  of  was, 
that  although  the  proclamation  of  1763, 
the  commission  of  1784,  and  every  com- 
mission since,   pledged  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  a  separate  and  distinct  govern- 
ment,  yet,   in  defiance  of  the  usage  of 
forty  years,  in  defiance  of  the  original 
proclamation,  by  which  the  king  divested 
nimself  of  the  prerogative  of  further  in- 
terference with  their  government,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  unequivocal  opinion  of  sir 
James  Mansfield  on  the  subject,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  uniform  tenour  of  all  subse- 
quent commissions  and  instructions  to 
tne  various  governors  of  the  colony^  they 
spddeuly  founfl  themnelv^    by   sir  J. 
Kempt'a   proclaipajtiont    if^nsfiprred    to    j 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  formiDg  a  part  of  that 
colonial  province.  What  could  be  a  more 
bcrious  infringement  of  the  rights  of  any 
colony  than  that  the  king  should,  by  a 
simple  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  gover- 
nor, assume  the  power  of  annulling  its 
former  independence  ?  Such  a  proceed- 
ing was  calculated  to  produce  all  sorts  of 
evils  and  absurdities.  Among  others, 
one  anomaly  which  it  occasioned,  he 
would  mention.  In  Cape  Breton  the 
laws  respecting  the  descent  of  property 
were  much  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
law  of  primogeniture,  for  instance,  was 
the  same  as  in  England.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  contrar}',  as  in  France,  a  division 
of  property  took  place.  Now,  in  what  a 
situation  was  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cupe  Breton,  hitherto  subject  to 
laws  similar  to  those  of  England,  placed, 
by  the  annexation  of  that  colony  to  Nova 
Scotia !  There  were  other  great  differ- 
ences in  the  laws  respecting  pro()erty  of 
Cape  Breton  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia ;  so 

great,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
le  inhabitants  of  the  former  now  to  know 
what  was  the  actual  condition  of  their 
property.  There  could  be  no  higher 
question  for  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. Property  which  before  sir  J. 
Kempt*s  proclamation  was  worth  10,000/. 
had  in  consequence  fallen  in  value  to 
3,000/.  The  petitioners,  therefore,  prayed 
that,  at  least,  if  parliament  in  its  wisdom 
should,  for  any  important  purposes  of  state, 
determine  to  sanction  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  depriving  them  of  the  right 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  of  a 
separate  and  independant  government, 
they  should  grant  theq^  some  compen- 
sation for  the  serious  injury  which 
their  property  had  sustained,  and  allow 
them  to  remove  with  their  families  to  the 
United  States,  or  elstiwhefe,  where  they 
would  live  uuder  the  protection  of  known 
and  fixed  laws.  Such  unsteadiness  of  le- 
gislation as  the  case  which  he  had  described 
manifested,  was  seldom  exhibited,  even  in 
a  canal  or  a  road  bill.  He  really  trusted 
that  no  such  principle  as  that  which  it 
involved,  would  ever  be  seriously  recog- 
nized by  parliament.  To  show  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the 
right  of  the  colony  of  Cape  Breton  to  a 
separate  and  independent  assembly,  the 
hon.  gentleman  read  extracts  from  the 
secret  instructions  sent,  in  the  firbt 
instance,  to  the  government  of  Hali- 
fax and  Nova  Scotia.  .  Agreeably  to  these 
imtractioDB,  no  duty  had  been  imposed 


on  British  manufiu^tnre8  in  the  porta  of 
Cape  Breton.  In  1792,  a  tax  of  2|  per 
cent  was  imposed  on  all  Britii»b  manufac- 
tures imported  into  Nova  Scotia.  This 
continued  to  be  le%'ied  until  1820;  but 
not  a  farthing  of  it  at  Cape  Breton.  This 
was  a  proof  that  the  governoientt  were 
considered  distinct  and  independent. 
How  surprised,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Breton  must  have  heeo  to  find 
themselves  subjected  to  a  duty  on  Briti»h 
manufactures,  notwithstanding  the  sacred 
pledge  which  tliey  had  received  of  ex- 
emption from  any  such  duty  !  The  pm- 
clamation  of  1820  assumed  a  fact  which 
never  existed.  It  declared,  that  Oiptr 
Breton  should  be  **  re-annexed"  to  Nova 
Scotia.  Now  it  never  had  been  annexed 
to  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  alwaya  indepen- 
dent of  Nova  Scotia.  The  proclamation, 
therefore,  was  erroneous.  In  Nova  Scotia 
a  debt  hud  been  incurred  before  the 
junction  of  that  colony  with  Cape  BretoD. 
to  pay  which  the  people  of  Cape  Breton 
were  now  taxed.  A  false  paper  monef 
had  also  been  issued,  not  receivable  at  the 
Treasury  for  bome  time,  and  therefore 
subject  to  depreciation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  bullion  and  coin  had  left  Gape 
Breton,  and  they  were  subjected  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  this  depreciated  paper 
currency.  For  the  varioiia  injuries  which 
the  petitioners  complained  of,  only  one 
plea  had  been  alleged— econoai.y  !  Now, 
there  were  ample  funds  collected  io  the 
colony  for  the  support  of  its  govemiDent, 
which  had  never  been  more  than  2  or 
3,000/.  a  year ;  and  if  there  bad  not  been, 
the  inhabitants  would  willingly  pay  not 
only  this  expense,  but  such  further  ex- 
pense as  might  be  rendered  oecetsary  by 
the  calling  of  an  assembly.  The  peti- 
tioners prayed  the  House  not  to  pass  any 
bill  to  sanction  this  union  of  their  cohxiy 
with  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  remedy  the  $teyB 
already  taken,  unless  such  great  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  empire  at  large 
rendered  the  measure  necessary ;  in  which 
case  they  prayed  to  be  indeomified  for  the 
injuries  suffered,  and  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
move to  8ome  other  colonies,  where  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  old  laws. 

Mr.  Wilmot  observed,  that  if,  as  the 
hon.  member  had  stuted,  this  petition  io- 
I'olved  a  great  constitutional  questrao,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  g>ven 
liotice  of  a  specific  motion,  tbao  to  have 
entered  into  it  at  such  length  oo  presents 
ing  the  petition.  He  thooshtf  bowerer, 
he  should  be  able  to  conviiiBe  the  hon* 
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mover,  tbot  he  had  completely  misunder- 
stood the  caee,  and  that  the  union  of  the 
two  colonies  was  in  no  way  unconstitu- 
tional. When  the  hon.  gentleman  said 
that  the  petition  was  numerously  signed, 
be  was  mistaken.  The  petitioners  were 
250  out  of  a  population  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  stated  at  20,000. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  single  re- 
monstrance had  been  sent  from  the  colony 
to  the  colonial  department,  though  the 
union  had  taken  place  in  1820 ;  and,  if 
the  authority  of  a  governor  might  be  taken 
in  opposition  to  the  petitioners,  he  said  on 
that  authority,  that  the  colonists  found  the 
union  beneficial  rather  than  not  beneficial 
The  petition,  too,  was  got  up  in  a  man- 
ner which  added  nothing  to  its  weight. 
The  ^ntleman  who  had  attempted  to  get 
a  petition  signed,  had  not  been  able  to 
•btain  any  signatures,  andhad  at  last  6nly 
obtained  authorities  to  affix  signatures. 
He  understood  tliat  the  petition  had  not 
been  drawn  up  in  the  colony  in  its  present 
shape,  but  tint  the  signatures  had  been 
affixed  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  autho- 
rity he  had  mentioned.  As  to  the  consti- 
tutional question,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
totally  mistaken  the  proclamation  of  1703. 
That  proclamation  divided  the  colonies, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  France,  and 
which  did  not  then  possess  legislatures, 
into  four  separate  governments---Qnebec, 
East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada. 
In  neither  of  these  governments  would 
the  hon.  gentleman  contend  that  Cape 
Breton  was  included.  The  proclamation 
then  proceeded,  **  We  have  tnooght  fit  to 
annex  the  islands  of  Gape  Breton,  &c.  to 
our  government  of  Nova  Scotia.*'  Nova 
Scotia,  it  was  to  be  observed,  then  pos- 
sessed a  constitution  ;  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  promise  of  separate  legis- 
latures, which  was  held  oat  to  the  above 
four  governments,  could  apply  to  Gape  Bre- 
ton, which  was  by  that  very  same  proclama^ 
tion  annexed  to  another  government.  In 
1706  two  members  were  returned  from  Gape 
Breton  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  Nova 
Scotiu ;  but,  because  there  were  few  or  no 
freeholders  in  Gape  Breton  at  that  time, 
the  election  was  declared  informal.  An 
act  of  legislature  had  also  passed  in  1766, 
for  the  better  recovery  of  his  majesty's 
dues  in  Gape  Breton,  whidi,  after  reciting 
the  union  of  that  colony  with  Nova 
Scotia,  declared  thiat  the  dues  should  be 
payable  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  No  doubt,  from  the  year 
1784  a  change  bad  tikcD  place ;  and  in 
VOL.  Vlll! 


donsequence  of  the  small  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  colony,  the  governor  was 
allowed  to  make  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment* But  the  instructions  to  a 
governor  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  overlay 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  colony  to  a 
share  in  the  representation  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  measure  taken  in  1820  was,  therefore, 
rather  a  restoration  of  a  right.  Since  that 
time,  the  people  of  Gape  Breton  had  sent 
representatives  to  Nova  Scotia;  and  in  the 
case  of  one  of  those  representatives,  a 
Gatholic,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  people 
of  Gape  Breton,  the  test  oaths  were  altered 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  seat.  The  peo- 
ple of  Gape  Breton  had  derived  various 
advantages  from  the  union.  For  example 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  coals ;  and,  if 
some  individuals  were  displeased  with  it, 
there  was  not  the  least  evidence  of  the 
measure  beins  generally  dissatisfactory. 

Mr.  BemaJ  strongly  urged  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  could  not  be  contended,  upon 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  that  Gape 
Breton  was  put  on  a  difierent  footing 
from  the  other  ceded  colonies.  It  would 
be  quite  as  legal  to  deprive  Grenada  of  its 
separate  assembly  as  to  unite  Gape  Breton 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  hon.  secretary  had 
said,  that  the  people  had  no  grievances 
to  complain  of.  Was  it  no  grievance  to 
be  taxed  for  the  debt  of  Nova  Scotia; 
that  their  metallic  currency  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  they  snould  be  in- 
undated with  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency ?  Was  it  no  grievance  that  the  laws 
of  inheritance  were  altered  ?  If  the  co- 
lonists had  made  no  communication  to 
the  colonial  office,  it  was  probably  be- 
cause they  thoueht  that  representation  in 
that  quarter  would  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  this  was  a 
question  which  involved  the  interest  of 
all  the  colonies.  The  treatment  of  Gape 
Breton  was  one  of  extreme  injustice. 
That  colony  was  important  from  its  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  St.  Lawrence  and  the  fishery  of 
Newfoundland;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
an  obvious  matter  of  policy  to  see  that  the 
inhabitants  were  attached  to  Great  Britain 
by  justice  and  by  kindness.  The  rights 
of  the  colonies  should  be  protected, 
whether  they  were  founded  on  English 
law,  or  on  long  usage. 

Mr.  Hume  defended  the  colonists  from 
the  charge  of  delay.  A  meeting  of  the 
inhabitaots  had  taken  place  at  Sydney^ 
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in  April,  and,  after  deliberation,  they 
had  apf>ointed  a  committee  to  employ  an 
agent  in  London,  to  ascertain  what  legal 
measure  could  be  reported  to.  An  agent 
had  been  ap|)ointed,  who  had  however 
neglected  the  business,  and  in  fact  lost 
the  papers  entrusted  to  him.  This  was 
only  known  to  the  colonists  in  June, 
18^,  and  then  a  gentleman  had  been 
sent  over  here  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  on  the  subject. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

France  and  Spain — Guarantee  op 
THE  Bourbon  Throne.] — Lord  John 
Husselif  adverting  to  the  war  which  was 
apparently  about  to  commence  between 
France  and  Spain,  observed,  that  it  was 
highly  imfiortant  the  House  should  be  in« 
formed  of  the  true  situation  of  this 
country,  with  regard  to  the  approaching 
contest.  He  therefore  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  whether  tliere  were  any 
stipulations,  in  any  treaties,  by  which 
this  country  guaranteed  the  throne  of 
France  to  Louis  the  18th,  and  his  suc- 
cessors? 

Mr.  Caniitii^  replied,  that  in  a  matter 
of  a  nature  so  g^ve,  he  would  not  return 
a  pmitive  answer,  as  he  could  not  recall 
to  his  memory  all  the  treaties,  with  all 
their  stipulations,  which  might  exist. 
There  was,  however,  a  stipulation  in 
existence,  by  which  any  attempt  made  to 
resume  the  crown  of  France  by  any  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  late  usurper  was 
to  be  resisted  by  all  the  great  |>owers  of 
Europe.  There  was  also  a  stipulation, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion  breaking 
out  in  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land, should  meet,  and  concert  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken« 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  considered 
that  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons 
•totally  altered  our  relations  with  France. 
After  Great  Britain  had  spent,  it  appeared 
fruitlessly,  no  less  than  a  thousand  mil- 
lions, in  the  hope  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  that  family  would  secure  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  Europe,  it  was  now 
incumbent  on  the  government  of  this 
country  to  clear  itself  of  all  stipulations 
which  might  involve  it  in  still  further 
expense  for  the  support  of  that  family. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  he  had  formerlv 
put  a  similar  question  to  a  late  noble  lord, 
and  had  received  from  him  a  positive  as- 
aurance,  that  we  had  not  guaranteed  the 
throne  of  France  to  the  Bourbons.  He 
hoped  thjB  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
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not  take  on  himself  an  odious 
bility,  which  his  predecessor  had  declined^ 
Mr.  Canning  said,  he  had  been  asked 
as  to  a  fact,  and  had  not  given  an  opinion. 
He  had  observed,  that  in  case  of  an  nt> 
tempt  to  restore  the  family  of  the  uanrper, 
the  allies  were  bound  to  act  in  oonocit 
against  it;  and  he  had  further  itated, 
that  in  case  of  rebellion  or  other  fevoln- 
tions,  the  allies  were  only  bound  to  ■«! 
and  consult  together* 

Civil  Li'bt — Foreioii  £iiBAUiiB.y» 

Mr.  Leunard  rose  to  bring  forward  hm 
motion  relative  to  the  Fordgn  KmKiMifi.i 
Similar  information  to  that  wkich  ha 
now  meant  to  move  for  had  been  Man 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Hoaae.  Hia  mh» 
tent  ion  was  to  ground  a  mation  npaa  it 
for  further  reduction  in  the  third  data  of 
tlie  civil  list.  If  a  report  whieJb  waa  im 
circulation  was  true,  Uie  wanoo  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons  was  aboot  to  be  redoeed. 
This  proved  the  benefit  af  ^faiic  diBC«»« 
sion.  That  gross  job  woaWi  ttctec  faava 
been  abolish^  but  for  the  natice  talwa 
of  it  in  that  House.  The  wmn  wtad  ftv 
this  branch  of  expendituna  waa  greitav 
than  all  the  secret  tervice-'^moiMgr.  Ha 
would,  therefore,  move,  **  That  there  W 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Return  of  aay 
decrease  of  expense,  nnce  the  2Bd  of 
May,  1822,  that  has  taken  place  ia  the 
Third  Class  of  the  Civil  Uat ;  and  ttatiB^ 
whether  such  decrease,  if  any,  has  beat 
occasioned  by  a  diminuuon  ia  tiie  BDinbflr 
of  persons  employed  on  Embaaias,  or  hf 
an  alteration  of  the  rank  of  penaosio  ca»^ 
ployed,  or  otherwise/* 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  trastadf  tlnik 
the  grounds  on  which  he  shaalA  oppnn 
the  motion  would  appear  satiabcUny  to 
the  House.  The  hon.  member  waa  aware, 
that  any  saving  which  might  be  made  id 
this  branch  of  expenditure  was  bj  law 
directed  to  be  carried  to  the  aceooot  of 
the  consolidated  fund.  It  ntmiaiily 
followed,  that  the  amount  of  that  MVing 
appeared,  in  due  course,  ia  the  pRpna 
laid  before  parliament.  He  fully  ad* 
mitted  the  right  of  the  Hoaaa  to  watch 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  crown ;  bat 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  wise  cxct* 
cise  of  that  right  to  call  upon  the  crown 
to  state  every  specific  appointaMSt,  and 
in  fact  the  grounds  of  every  altualian^  io 
the  arrangements  of  thia  dtparfmeatt 
This,  indeed,  would  be  to  put  Ike  JHonae 
in  the  place  of  the  execntiWi  He  w«a 
ready  to  admit,  that  certain  cfaugci 
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iac(Ktatcd»  willi  respect  to  our  foreign 
mittimiSy  and  that  this  chan^  woold  io- 
dttde  the  miwion  to  the  Swiss  Caotons, 
aed  oocMton  a  redaction  of  not  leas  than 
tme-hi\ff  io  point  of  expense.  His  ob«^ 
jectioB  to  the  motion,  however,  was 
•mply  becanse  it  was  not  the  nsage  of 
|Nurliaa»eot  to  interfere  with  these  details. 
If  nnmaoagefnent  or  corruption  were 
imputedy  it  might  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
per to  call  for  information ;  bot  where 
neither  of  these  was  imputed,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament.  But,  even  if  either 
€ff  these  was  imputed,  he  did  not  say  that 
be  shonld  consent  to  such  a  motion, 
on  leas  a  case  were  laid  before  the  House 
fcirly  calhag  for  information.  In  the 
present  instance,  his  objection  appeared 
with  a  better  grace ;  because,  by  the  hon. 
gentleman's  own  statement,  the  conduct 
of  go? emment  had  been,  not  only  blame- 
less, but,  as  far  as  it  went,  meritorioua. 
'  Lord  John  Russell  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  contended  that  the  House  would 
act  inconsistently  in  not  agreeing  to  if,  as 
k.hiid  agreed  to  the  motion  of  last  year, 
which  had  called  for  the  return  already 
before  the  House.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  embassy  to  Switzerland  waa  to  be 
aadiiced.  When  that  sabject  was  dis- 
cussed last  vear,  the  mtnority  were  few  in 
B»mber;  bot  the  projected  reduction 
graved,  that  •  minority  were  soaietimesin 
the  right. 

Mr.  Hume  tmsled  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary woold  not  press  his  opposition  to  this 
motion.  His  predecessor  in  office  had  not 
tefttsed  a  similar  return.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  reaMy  wished  for  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  motion  to  be  hereafter 
made  by  his  hon.  friend,  he  wonld  not  re- 
feuethe  required  information.  Without 
it,  bia  hon.  friend,  in  arguing  upon  the 
«xpenseof  any  particular  embassy,  might 
be  met  by  a  statement,  that  tiiat  embassy 
had  been  reduced,  since  the  papers  now 
before  l^e  House  had  been  presented. 
Khe  persisted  in  refusing*  the  information, 
liie  House  wonld  know  what  it  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  candor  of  the  right  hon. 
genileaian  in  ftitnre. 

Mr.  Mhuk9S99n  ol^ected  ta-  tiie  motion. 
A  report  wonM^ hereafter  Ik  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  would  enable 
them,  to  judge  of  lAie  reductions  and  of 
tbe  samga  wKicht  iMd  been  made.  #f 
kMT,  these  sMngaivere  alV  carried^  to  me 
MMolidatect  Aiiid;  It  had'  been'  a:  prita^^ 
#«fk  laM  4o«m  hr  Mr.  1^  tba«  «be 
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House  should  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  list.  Before  inter- 
ference could  be  justified,  there  must  be 
some  good  "reason  for  complaint.  In  this 
particuhir  case,  no  such  complaint  had 
been  made.  Unless  a  case  of  misappHca- , 
tioo  had  been  made  out,  parliament  never 
had  been  accustomed  to  interfere.  The 
very  ground  on  which  the  hon.  member 
called  for  this  information  wss  the  ground 
on  which  the  House  ought  to  refuse  it. 
Was  there  any  other  branch  of  the  civil 
list  with  which  ihe  House  was  called  on 
to  interfere  ?  Gentlemen  confonnded  two 
things '  which  were  qtiite  distinct— the 
amount  of  the  expense  of  the  third  cUua 
of  the  ciril  lisit,  and  the  amoafft  of  con- 
tingent expenditure;  the  latter  being 
granted  yearly  by  the  House.  With  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  list,  it  uas  not  the 
custom  of  the  House  to  interfere,  but  of 
tbe  disposal  of  this  latter  sum  it  was  pro- 
perly jealous.  Gentlemen,  who  com- 
plained so  much  of  this  expenditure, 
would  find  that  the  sum  granted  for  the 
French  embassies  far  exceeded  the  sum 
granted  for  ours.  It  was  between  seven 
and  eight  million  livres. 

Sir  F.  Bmrftett  said,  that  as  prophets 
had  no  honour  in  their  own  country,  so 
great  men  were  rarely  quoted  till  after 
they  were  dead,  and  then  they  had  ge- 
nerally the  misfortune  to  be  misquoted. 
He  could  not  say  exactly  what  Mr.  Fox 
had  stated,  but  he  waa  quite  sure  he 
never  could  have  laid  down  the  principle 
attributed  to  him  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
nmn.  What  Mr.  Fox  had  said  was  probably 
tills — that  it  never  had  been  customary 
for  parliament  to- interfere  widi^  the  pri- 
vate expenses  of  the  royal  family.  The 
present  question  had  no  other  object  but 
to  procure  certain  information  respecting 
one  branch  of  our  enormous  expenditure. 
On  this  subject,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing like  sympathy  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  France,  to  which  our 
ministers  always  appealed  when  they  were 
endeavouring  to  justify  their  own  ex- 
traragance.  But  what  must  bethought 
when,  after  all  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture, this  country  seemed  deprived  of  all 
influence  abroad?  Was  it  not  time  to 
call  on  parliament  to  examine  how  these 
sums  were  employed  ?  This  was  a  part 
of  the  civil  list  over  which  the  House 
ought  to  keep  a  most  watchful  eye!  It 
was  the  duty^of  tfiat  House,  and  particu- 
lariy  at  tbe  present  moment,  w4ien  the 
diiraeter  ef«  the  countty.  had' been  ao  de- 
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graded  by  his  majesty^s  ministersy  to  look 
closely  into  every  de|iartinent  in  which  a 
Mivin*^  might  be  made.  Whenever  par- 
liament was  called  upon  to  enforce  eco- 
nomy in  the  exi>enditure  of  the  public 
money ^  they  were  sure  to  be  told  that 
some  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  en- 
dangered. The  motion  was  perfectly 
tinobjectionable,  and  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

Tiie  House  divided  :    Ayes,  24  ;   Noes, 
50. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.       Luahiiigton,  S. 

Bcnnct,  hon.  G.  Martin,  J. 

Bemal,  R.  Ord,  W. 

Blake,  sir  F.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Bright,  H.  Philii)s,  G. 

Bunlett,  sir  F.  Fuyiitz,  J. 

Davies,  coL  Ricardo,  D. 

Dcnison,  W.  Rice,  S. 

Fcrgusson,  sir  R.  Scott,  J. 

Glenorchy,  lord  Sykes,  D. 

Grattan,  J.  Wood,  alderman 

Hartopp,  G.  tellbrs 

Hobhouse,  J.  C. 

Hume,  J.  Lennard,  T.  B. 

Knight,  R.  Russell,  lord  J. 

Case  op  Colonel  Home.] — Mr.  Grey 
Bennet  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  Copies  of 
the  Proceediugs  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
on  colonel  Home,  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Guards.  The  case  of  that  officer  was, 
in  his  opinion,  one  of  great  imftortauce; 
and,  though  he  might  detfpair  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  application  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  to  the  House,  he  did  not 
despair  of  the  success,  which  would  arise 
from  the  impression  which  that  officer*8 
ca»>e  could  not  fail  to  make  upon  the 
pui)lic.  Having  obtained  information, 
which  he  believed  to  be  correct,  he  felt 
hi nihelf  called  upon,  in  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  injured  officer,  and  to  the 
iubtitutions  of  the  army,  to  bring  his  case 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
was  necessary  to  premise,  that  this  officer 
was  not  undistinguished  in  the  military 
hirttory  of  the  country.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1803,  had  served  in  the  Penin- 
sula, in  Germany,  and  wherever  his  regi- 
Dient  was  engaged  ;  and  in  the  last  great 
conflict  at  Waterloo,  had  conspicuously 
dihtinguished  himself,  in  that  post  which 
was  technically  and  emphatically  called 
the  key  of  the  position — the  post  of 
Hogoumont.  This  officer,  when  he  re- 
turned home,  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
gage in  an  unprofitable  mining  concern, 
rdying  upon  representations,  which  sub« 
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sequently  turned  oat  to  be  false*  ^  Aftir 
engaging    in    this    speculation,    in    ths 
spring  of  1814,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
continent,  where  he  remuned  until  after 
the  peace  of  PAris.    Upon  his  return  to 
this  country,  he  fonnd  the  concern  in 
which    he    had    eogag^  in   a    minoos 
state,  and  that  he  had  been  grossly  and 
scandalously  imposed   upon.     The  hon* 
member  proceeded  to  read  some  letters 
from  the  brother  of  colonel  Home,  who 
had  gone  down  to  inquire  into  the  skate 
of  the  concern,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
shuffling  and  evasive  conduct  of  the  par- 
tics  by  whom  he  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  embark   in    this  trading  transactioot 
From  these  letters,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  the  other  partners,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  submit  to  the  fint 
loss,  and  put  an  end  to  the  concem,  than 
to  suffer  it  to  remain  nnder  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Salisbury.    Colonel  Home 
would  have  been  glad  lo withdraw  himself 
from  the  concern,  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  c.ipital  he  had  embarked  in  it ;   butt 
as  tlie   partners  declined,   he  consulted 
respectable  lawyers,  who  advised  him  to 
get  bills  drawn  upon  him»  and  to  aooe|iC 
them  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  with  a  view 
of  compelling  the  partners  to  come  to  an 
eauitable  settlement.    Shortly  after  one 
of  these  bills  had  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment,   some  scandalous    placards   were 
stuck  up  in  the  town,  casting  the  grossest 
and  most    unfounded  aspersions  on   the 
character  of  colonel  Home.     As  soon  u 
colonel  Home  was  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  took  measures  to  repel  the 
aspersion,  and  a  person  was  employed  to 
meet  the  brother  of  colonel  Home  to  in- 
vestigate   the    whole    transaction*    This 
|)er8on,  who,  it  should  be  observed,  was 
an  agent  of  the  opposite   party,  admitted 
that  nothing  could  be  more  honourable 
than  the  conduct  of  colonel  Home.    That 
officer  subsequently  received  a  letter  fnun 
lieut.-colonel  Hill,  in  which  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  court  of  inquiry  would  be 
held  to  investigate  certain  transactions  in 
which  he  was  said  to  be  implicated,  with 
the  firm  of  Salisbury  and  Co.    On  re- 
quiring a  8i)ecification  of  the  charges*  he 
received  another  letter  from  colonel  Hill, 
in  which  the  principal  points  of  charge 
were  stated  to  be  his  accepting  various 
bills  from  which  he  was  restrained  by  the 
articles  of  partnership ;    bis  swearing  by 
affidavit  in  the  court  of  Chanoety*  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  those, 
articles, .  when  it  could  be  fKnA»  i^^ 
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they  had  been  delivered  to  him  :  and  his 
penuading  qnarter-master  Weston  to  per- 
•onate  him,  and  receive  in  that  character 
the  iojnnction  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
restraining  him  from  accepting  bills.  The 
court  met  on  the  2Gth  Jan.  I8I89  and  on 
thedOthy  came  tocertain  resolutions,  which 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  be 
most  loosely,  vaguely,  and  illegally  drawn 
up.  They  were  directly  contradicted  by 
the  evidence,  and,  if  this  were  a  civil  case, 
would  justify  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The 
first  resolution  stated,  that  colonel  Home 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sali^buryand 
Co. ;  but  this  fact  had  never  been  proved 
to  the  court.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  colonel  Home  was  a  partner  in  the 
concern  ;  but  still  it  was  material  that  he 
had  not  been  proved  to  be  a  partner. 
Besides,  the  time  at  which  the  partner- 
ship commenced,  which  was  anotlier  ma- 
tenal  point,  was  not  stated. — The  second 
resolution  of  the  court  stated,  that  colonel 
Home  had  in  a  letter  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Any  arraogemeuts 
which  might  be  made  by  the  managing 
partners  of  the  concern.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  truth  in  this  statement.  The 
letter  merely  stated  the  coloners  readiness 
to  agree  to  any  purchase  which  might  be 
miide,  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern. 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
words  "  arrangement"  and  ••  purchase ;" 
for  though  the  colonel  was  ready  to  agree 
to  any  special  purchase  which  might  he 
made,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  ready 
to  agree  to  any  thing  else.  Another  reso- 
lution declared,  that  colonel  Home  had 
drawn  bills  to  a  larg^  amount,  in  violation 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  his  co- 
partners; and  a  fourth  resolution  charged 
him  with  taking  measures  to  avoid  the 
lord  chancellor's  injunction,  by  prevailing 
upon  quarter- master  Weston  to  receive 
it.  Col.  Home  subsequently  received  a 
letter  from  col.  Hill,  in  which  the  latter 
officer  stated,  that  he  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  inform  him, 
that  aflerthe  proceedings  of  the  late  court 
of  inquiry,  he  could  not  remain  in  the 
service,  unless  his  conduct  were  cleared  by  a 
general  court-martial.  The  letter  further 
gave  him  the  option  of  abiding  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  court-martial,  or  of  selling  his 
commission.  Col.  Home  immediately 
demanded  a  court-martial.  Every  thing 
was  gomg  on  in  the  train,  by  which  alone 
an  accused  officer  could  clear  himMlf 
from  anvchorge  that  might  be  brought 
against,  hia  charactisr  aod  Ik^ar.    The 


whole  of  the  evidence  was  submitted  to 
the  advocate-general,  whose  duty  it  is  on 
such  occasions  to  draw  up  the  charges* 
On  the  10th  Feb.  1818,  the  judge-advo- 
cate came  to  this  conclusion  :  *<  that  co- 
lonel Home  had  been  induced  to  enter 
into  a  commercial  speculation  by  persona 
whose  honesty  and  fair  dealing  there  was 
strong  reason  to  suspect;  that  be  had 
been  recommended  to  accept  bills  drawn 
upon  the  firm  in  order  to  bring  the 
partners  to  a  general  settlement,  and  that 
it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  partner- 
ship concern  was  not  liable  for  these  bills.*' 
This  was  a  question,  therefore,  involving 
civil  rights,  which  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  military  investi- 
gation. With  respect  to  the  allegation^ 
however,  that  colonel  Home  had  denied 
having  received  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
upon  which  the  partnership  was  founded* 
that  charge,  undoubtedly,  affected  his 
character  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ; 
but,  upon  this  point,  the  evidence  was 
by  no  means  clear.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  sworn,  in  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against 
him  in  chancery,  that  he  hod  never  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  such  an  u^reement ;  and 
that  allegution  must  be  taken  to  be  true, 
since,  if  it  were  false,  the  colonel  waa 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  perjury.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  of  liis  having  pre- 
vailed upon  quarter-master  Weston  to  re- 
ceive the  injunction  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, there  was  no  evidence  that  col. 
Home  had  received  any  notice  that  such 
a  process  would  be  issued  against  him ; 
and  the  allegation  itself  was  contradicted 
by  the  quarter-master.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appeared  to  the  advocate-general,  that 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  ool.  Home 
by  a  court-maftial,  but  that  a  court  of 
inquiry,  where  the  proceedings  were  less 
precise  and  formal,  and  where  more  weight 
was  given  to  opinion,  than  to  rules  of 
evidence,  was  in  this  case  a  much  more 
satisfactory  tribunal.  Hear  this,  ye 
lawyers,  exclaimed  the  hon.  gentleman, 
if  there  be  any  lawyers  in  the  House,  and 
wonder  while  ye  hear  !  A  court-martial 
was  bound  to  administer  justice  on  oath, 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,, and  was 
not  governed  by  opinion,  but  by  evidence; 
whereas  a  court  of  inquiry  was  not  sworn 
to  administer  justice,  had  no  power  to 
summon  witnesses,  or  to  call  for  docu- 
ments, and  yet  this  very  distinction,  that 
its  proceedmgs  were  grounded  upon 
opinion,  and  not  evidence*  was  that  ou 
wuch  the  advocate-gcioeral  founded  hit 
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opmioo,  that  it  was  a  more  Mititfactoiy 
tribuiMil !  There  was  oo  term  of  reprobib- 
tion  which  it  did  Dot  merit—no  epithet 
which  was  severe  enough  for  it*  He 
would  entreat  the  Houie  to  bear  in  mind 
the  coasequenccy  if  such  courts  were 
allowed  to  decide  on  such  matters.  This 
ottcer  complained^  that  be  had  been 
placed  in  a  sitaation  which  was  unpleasant 
in  the  extreme.  He  had  been  tried  hj  a 
tribunal  that  could  not  do  him  justioe. 
It  was  monstrous  to  state,  that  if  lie  could 
not  get  justice  from  a  conrt-martia],  he 
would  get  it  from  a  court  of  inquiry. 
The  case  was  this:  did  colonel  Home, 
when  he  drew  the  bills,  or  when  they 
were  drawn,  do  it  as  a  consentiug  party  to 
the  terms  whicb  had  been  agreed  to  in 
1613  ?  He  would  say,  that  he  did  not ; 
that  he  had  never  received  intimation  of 
these  terms,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  know 
mi  their  existeace. — Here  the  hon.  gentle- 
man detailed,  and  commented  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
court-martial  in  1818,  and  from  that  he 
contended,  that  col.  Home  was  not  aware, 
that  in  accepting  the  bills  he  was  acting 
cotttrarv  to  any  terms  of  agreement  sub- 
aiatiBg  between  the  partners ;  that  in  pro- 
curing quarter-master  Weston  to  receive 
the  injunction  he  did  not  wish  that  gentle- 
man to  personate  him  ;  that  in  the  whole 
«ase  lie  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  his 
legal  agents;  and  that  consequently  he 
must  have  concluded,  that  the  who^e  of 
his  conduct  was  legal.  This  had  been 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  evidence 
against  col.  Home,  and  he  challenged  the 
■oble  lord  opposite  to  point  out  a  tittle 
of  evidence  upon  which  the  case  rested. 
Was  it  to  be  indured  that  a  gallant  officer, 
who  had  served  his  country  so  well  for 
18  years,  should  have,  upon  such  a  charge 
and  at  the  sumation  of  such  a  conrt, 
been  stript  of  bis  rank?  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  court  had  been 
instituted  for  one  purpose  and  used  for 
.another.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  courts  of  inquiry.  Wlien 
considered  in  the  same  light  and  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  grand  juries,  they 
might  have  their  advantages;  but,  as 
courts  of  decision,  they  were  illegal ;  and 
he  would  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  he 
would  wish  to  have  his  fortune  at  the 
mercy,  he  would  say  the  caprice,  of  a 
court,  where  the  judges  and  the  witnessea 
Imd  no  responaibility.  He  had  no  ae* 
i^iiaiatanee  with  col.  Home,  beyond  an 
iotrodiictioii  for  «ht  porpoae  of  this  me* 
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tion.  He  hoped  he  had  contributed  ta 
set  up  the  cnaracter  of  a  msn  who  had 
been  oppressed,  and  that  for  the  fotart 
he  would  continue  to  bear  the  same  manly 
front,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  to  tlit 
enemies  of  his  country.  He  would  only 
add,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  this  was 
the  most  illegal,  unjust,  and  harsh  de- 
cision, ever  come  to.  The  hon.  member 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  all 
the  Documents  laid  before  it,  in  the 
matter  of  Colonel  Home,  late  of  the  third 
regiment  of  Guards,  in  tlie  year  1818.'* 

Lord  Palmergton  said,  he  would  leave 
the  military  character  of  colonel  Home 
out  of  view,  as  it  had  really  aa  little  to  do 
with  the  present  question,  as  that  ques- 
tion, in  hit  opinion,  had  with  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Tlie  case  was  aa  pfana  aa  it 
was  brief.  Colonel  Home,  had  entered 
into  a  certain  mercantile  specnlatioo ; 
and,  when  he  found  that  apcculatioii  waa 
not  likely  to  be  profitable,  he  bad  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  his  capital,  by  means 
which  had  been  thought  unjustifiable. 
He  had  become  a  partner  by  pnrchasing 
shares ;  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
terms  of  the  co-()artnery,  woold  hnTcbeen 
no  excuse  for  his  conduct,  seeinff  that  he 
ought  to  have  informed  himself  of  the 


grounds  upon  which  he  had  iuTestcd  his 
capital.  Finding  that  the  apecnlation 
was  not  likely  to  turn  out  well,  he  had 
attempted,  in  the  manner  which  had  been 
stated,  to  withdraw  his  capilal.  The 
whole  capital  was  27,000/.,  and  of  this  the 
sum  which  had  been  advanced  b^  the 
colonel  was  3,100/.  Now,  from  this,  it  waa 
evident,  that  not  the  colonel,  but  bis 
partners,  would  havehsd  to  bear  the  greater 
share  of  the  loss.  Still  he  had  autborized 
his  brother  to  draw  bills  upon  him,  and 
these  bills  he  had  accepted  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  and  had  thus  asade  his 
partners  liable.  This  liability  had  been 
stated  on  the  opinion  of  a  conrt  of  law  ; 
and,  the  bills  being  drawn  by  oolaiiel 
Homers  brother,  was  much  the  smvae  aa 
if  they  had  been  drawn  by  hiaiielf»  The 
bills  had  been  accepted  for  ne  tbIuc; 
and  peculiar  chanaels  had  been  oheaen  ta 
put  them  into  circulation*  They  were  in 
the  hands  of  makers  of  comba  and  nm- 
brellas,  and  sellers  of  cloth.  Now,  npon 
what  gronnd  could  tbe  colonel  thWr  hmi* 
self  justified  in  doing  Ais?  Mad  he 
enteved  into  the  business  Tolmitirily ;  ov 
hadheenlciedinloitbUndMdfedl  Ikm^ 
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the  •pctfvla^ti  *bich  he  had  altered  into 
ToluQtenly  bad  not  turaed  out  profitablji 
that  was  so  reason  why  he,  the  smalleit 
partner,  sboald  be  the  firat  to  wtthdmw, 
all  bin  capital  (  and  not  all  his  capita! 
merdy,  but  even  more ;  and  that  in  a 
mAnner  which  conld  not  be  reconciled 
with  honoarable  proceedings.    When  the 

Etics  who  were  the  holders  of  these  bills 
nd  that  other  bills  to  an  extent  mater 
than  the  sum  which  the  colonel  had  in 
the  concern  might  be  drawn,  they  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 
This  injunction  the  gallant  colonel  re* 
quested  a  captain  Drummond  to  recdve 
for  him ;  and  when  the  captain  refusedi 
he  had  ap^ied  to  the  quarter-master. 
This  could  not  be  a  casual  reoeinng,  and 
was  no  eridence  that  the  nature  of  the 
paper  was  not  known  to  the  colonel.  The 
commander-iD-chieTt  attention  had  been 
first  attracted  to  the  aubject,  in  coose* 
qnence  of  placards  hanne  been  poated 
up  in  rarions  parts  of  ue  metropolis, 
oharginr  ooL  Home  with  gross  miscon* 
duct.  How  were  these  charges  answered  ? 
One  might  judse  a  little  of  the  cfaamcter 
of  an  individual  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  set  abcfut  defending  himself  A  per* 
son  wholly  free  from  reproach  would 
hardlv  plead  so  directly  to  a  charse  as  to 
post  bills  on  dead  ^alla  and  in  byen^^r- 
ners.  He  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the 
counter  placards^  in  which  colond  Home 
had  replied  to  the  charges  posted  in  other 
bills.— -{Here  the  noUe  lord  produced 
one  of  the  placanJb.]-^He  conteonded,  that 
the  course  which  toe  colond  had  origt* 
nally  pursued  was  incorrect,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  avoided  a  process 
of  law  was  discreditable  tb  him  as  an  oflli* 
^er.  At  first  the  commander-in-chief 
had  intended  to  bring  colonel  Heme  to  a 
court-martial ;  but  such  a  proceediogr  it 
was  thought  would  so  interfere  with  other 
interests,  that  it  could  not  be  adopted 
with  justice  to  the  parties.  This  opinion 
had  been  etven  by  the  judge  advocate, 
luid  it  had  been  borne  out  by  the  result. 
Twice  colonel  Home  had  applied  to  courts 
of  jostle^  with  a  view  of  commencing 
proceedings,  founded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  eodrt  of  inquiry ;  but  ehlef  justices 
Abbott  and  Dallas  had  decided,  that  they 
could  not  order  the  prodnction  of  the 
minntca  of  k  military  court  of  inquiry. 
Ths  oebhe  lord  pnyceeMl  to  show,  that 
eaurti  of  inquiry  wert  of  no  recent  dote. 
it  had  Imcb  cevMSon  to  have  recourse  to 
llM«bfirena  the  mMdUofthehMt  century ; 


and  even  at  an  earlier  period*  Cluef 
justice  Abbott  had  described  a  cotort  of 
inquiry  to  be  different  from  A  court  of 
justice  t  but  he  conceiyed  it  to  be  that 
which  his  majesty  was  competent  to  ap* 
point;  and  he  held  it  to  be  a  very  gracious 
mode  of  dealing  with  an  oficer,  wheat 
conduct  bad  been  called  in  qutatioii^  t^ 
submit  the  case  to  the  coasideralion  of  hie 
brother-officers,  before  he  was  brought  to 
a  public  triaL  He  thought,  upon  the 
whole#  that  there  were  ampM  groonds  for 
removing  colonel  Home  from  fab  eoou 
mand,  as  he  had  been  removed.  He  had 
not  been  disoussed  the  service,  bnt  wan 
allowed  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  oommie*' 
sions.  It  was  said,  that  he  had  acted  oa 
legal  advice^  If  so»  ha  was  sorry,  diat  he 
should  have  been  misled;  but  a  man 
must  be  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
although  acting  under  such  advice.  After 
the  focts  which  had  been  proved,  oolong 
Home  oould  not,  with  propriety,  be  su^ 
fored  to  remain  in  the  <x>mmand  of  hit 
regiment;  and  he,  therefore,  aaw  no 
grounds  for  interfering  on  the  present 
occasisn  with  the  exercise  of  the  ud^ 
doubted  prerogative  of  the  crow^  On 
die  same  principle  upob  which  the  courts 
of  justice  had  refused  to  interfere,  he 
thought  the  House  bound  to  atgatire  te 
motion* 
The  motieii  was  negatived, 

Nbwtouiidlavd  Laws  BcLu]-«4in 
Wilmct  moved  for  leare  to  brmg  in  a  hHl 
to  amend  the  laws  in  NewfouiMuand*  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  the  bill  printed, 
and  to  take  the  debate  upon  the  second 
reading.  The  bill  had  thrre  general  ob- 
jects ;  firat,  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  fisheries ;  second,  the  im- 
provement of  the  courts  of  jastice;  and 
lastly,  the  institution  of  a  local  power  to 
make  bye  laws  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Sir  y.  Niwport  considered  the  propo- 
sition to  be  of  a  norel  nature,  since  it 
went  to  supply  an  improved  system  of 
judicature,  wnife  it  left  that  which  was 
defective  to  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Bright  thought,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tegishite  on  this  subject,  that 
more  informatign,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
colony,  ought  to  be  afibrded. 

Dr.  iMikingUm  said,  there  never  bad 
been  a  colony  so  neglected  as  that  of 
Newfoundland.  He  wished  to  knew  who* 
ther '  tiie  details  of  a  measure  which 
aflhcted  the  conoenas  •f  Oa^tW  paisona^ 
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iMid  been  first  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Wiimoi  said,  that  the  measure  was 
brought  in  upon  the  responsibility  of 
government. 

Mr.  Jd.  A,  Taylor  said,  he  felt  deeply 
for  the  interests  of  Newfoundland,  and 
would  rejoice  at  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  likely  to  tend  to  her  prosperity  ; 
but  he  thought  the  root  of  the  evil  which 
was  destroying  that  colony  had  been 
laid  in  the  last  treaty  with  America; 
which,  by  allowing  the  Americans  to  fish 
in  the  waters  and  to  dry  their  fish  on  the 
coast,  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  almost 
the  whole  trade  to  Newfoundland,  as  the 
Americans,  by  their  local  advantages, 
were  enabled  to  undersell  the  British 
merchants. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  a  bill  which 
went  to  change  the  internal  economy  of 
the  settlement,  ought  not  to  have  been 
proposed  but  upon  information  adduced 
before  a  committee.  If  the  people  of  the 
colony  bad  made  complaints  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  law,  those  complaints  ought 
to  l>e  laid  on  the  table:  and  if  thev 
bad  not  complaints,  he  did  not  see  what 
necessity  ministers  had  to  legislate  in  the 
dark,  in  a  case  which  affected  the  inte- 
rest of  a  population  of  60,000  souls. 

Mr.  Tulk  described  the  island  of  New- 
foundland to  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  ruin. 
A  measure  so  important  as  the  present, 
ought  not  only  to  be  made  well  known  to 
those  connected  with  Newfoundland  in 
this  country,  but  time  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  make  the  inhabitants  acquainted  with 
its  provisions. 

•  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  was 
ruined  by  the  last  treaty  concluded  with 
Americu,  he  was  the  guilty  person  ;  as  be 
had  signed  that  treaty.  He  alluded  not 
to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  to  that  of  1 81 8. 
He  did  not  consider  the  effect  of  that 
treaty  to  be  such  as  had  been  described. 
The  House,  however,  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
concluded.  A  question  of  great  delicacy 
and  importance  was  then  under  discussion, 
which  was  this,  whether  the  fact  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  having  since  taken  place, 
altered  the  rights  whicn  had  been  given  to 
America  by  the  treaty  of  1783  ?  On  the 
part  of  America,  it  was  contended,  that 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  ipso  facto,  restored  all  the 
rights  which  they  previously  enjoyed.  It 
was  sooD  seen  that  this  was  a  .question 


which  could  only  be  settled  by  compro- 
mise or  war.  He  had  not  thought  it  wise 
that  this  country  should  go  to  war  on  it, 
«ind  had  therefore  advised  a  compromisei 
This  had  taken  place  accordingly .  Ame- 
rica conceded  some  of  the  rights  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
1783 :  and  we,  in  consideratioo  of  this, 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  drying  fish  on 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  He 
did  not  know  that  what  had  been  conceded 
had  pro%'ed  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of 
Newfoundland,  and  he  was  confident  thst 
such  WHS  not  the  case ;  for  that  privilege 
which  had  been  considered  moat  dangerous, 
the  Americans  had  availed  themselves  of 
to  a  very  limited  extent:  indeed,  not  at 
all,  till  within  the  last  year  or  two.  At 
present,  we  supplied  the  sooth  of  Europe 
with  fish  to  the  exclusion  of  America,  as 
much  as  at  any  former  period*  The 
measure  now  proposed  to  be  introduced, 
he  maintained,  was  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  country*  Minitters 
were  of^en  blamed  for  throwing  on  com- 
mittees that  responsibility  which  they 
ought  to  take  upon  themselves.  Now, 
they  were  censured  for  preferring  en  op> 
posite  policy. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

FoROEBY  Bill.] — Dr.  iMslungtimvmt 
to  move  for  leave  to  briug  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  laws  respecting  Forgery.  He 
wished  to  correct  certain  defective  enact- 
ments, but  did  not  propose  to  alter  the 
punishment  of  the  crime.  He  did  not 
wish  to  inflict  capital  punishment  where  it 
was  not  at  present  inflicted,  nor  to  take  it 
away  from  those  crimes  to  which  it  was 
now  applied.  He  proposed,  however,  to 
make  certain  oflences  penal  wluch  could 
not  be  punished  at  present.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  will  was  one  of  these.  That 
offence  was  not  properly  provided  against 
at  present ;  yet  the  crime  was  not  one  of 
rare  occurrence.  His  intention  was  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  in  order  that  it  might 
Htaiid  over  to  next  session.  ^  Th^  learned 
member  concluded  by  movinc,  **  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consolidate,  amend, 
and  declare  certain  general  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  crime  of  Forg^ery."-— The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Revenue  Departmbnt  Consouda- 
TioN  Bill.]— The  Chamcellor  qfike  Ex^ 
chequer  said,  that  after  the  able  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  inqniryt  but  little 
remained  for  him  to  ofier  OB  the  tubject 
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i»f  tht  bill  which  he  was  now  to  laove  the 
HoHie  for  leave  to  introduce.  The  boards 
of  esciae  and  of  customs  in  England* 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  at  present  dis- 
tinct, and  consisted  altogether  of  39  per* 
eona.  They  were  all  under  the  general 
aoperin  tendance  of  theTreasury;  butbeing 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  there  was 
aa  umformity  in  their  practice— a  defect 
which  every  one  must  see  was  calculated 
to  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience.  In 
«rder  to  simplify  this  machinery,  and  get 
rid  of  the  defects,  and  he  might  say 
abuses,  which  had  arisen  under  it,  be  was 
deairoua  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
Uie  oommiiaionera,  by  eonsolidating  the 
castomaaad  excise  boards,  in  Great  BrI* 
tain  and  Ireland.  Under  this  regulation 
the  wbole  of  the  bosineas  would  be  done 
bf  94  penona,  instead  of  39,  as  at  present. 
There  would  always  be  resident  commia- 
Moaem  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Sootland. 
The  plan  would  be  attended  with  a  consi- 
derable Mving  of  expense,  and  wtmld  pre- 
pare the  way  for  otner  important  altera- 
ttoos  with  reapeot  to  the  lei^ing  of  duties. 
He  Aen  iiioved>  **  That  leave  be  given  to 
iHPing  ia  a  bill  to  eonsolidate  the  several 
6ea&  of  Coftoms,  and  also  the  several 
Board*  of  Bxeiae  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.*' 

Sir  J.  Newport  expressed  his  satisfac* 
tion  aft  the  prospect  of  a  change^  which 
he  was  eonAdent  would  be  attended  with 
gpsat  adfaotage  both  to  the  revenue  and 
die  merdumts* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 
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Bmkruft  LAWB.]^The  Lard  CAoii* 
ceUor  observed,  that  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table  a 
bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt 
Laws.  Since  that  period  he  had  thoagnt 
ft  better  tbat  the  whole  of  the  bank- 
nipt  laws  should  be  consolidated  into  one 
net,  and  a  bill  bad  beoi  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  embodying  all  those  laws  (in- 
duding  the  bill  be  had  presented  last 
sessiou),  with  the  exception  of  clauses 
which  It  was  tiieusht  might  conveniently 
be  repealed,  and  trith  some  amend- 
ments. From  the  natttre  of  aome  of  the 
clauses  contained  in  this  consolidation 
Ml,  it  waa  doubtful  whether  it  could  ori- 
ginate in  that  House,  or  whether  it  must 
net  be  first  presented  to  the  House  of 
pMwwvi ;  bu  tf  on  an  early  day  after  the 
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recess^  it  would  be  laid  before  one  or  the 
other  House. 

Nbgociatioms  relative  to  Spain.] 
—The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  unleta 
any  circumstance  occurred  of  which  at 
present  he.did  not  foresee  the  probability, 
he  proposed  on  Monday  the  14th  of  ApriU 
to  lay  upon  the  table  the  papers  respect- 
ing the  late  negociations  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  anairs  between  France  and 
Spain;  he  also  proposed  at  the  same  time* 
to  make  a  statement  containing  the  ge- 
neral ontline  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
government  with  regard  to  these  nego- 
ciations. It  was  not,  however,  his  inteo<* 
tion  to  call  upon  the  House  for  any  pre^ 
mature  dedsion  upon  the  subject*  The 
papers  would  be  printed  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  House ; 
and  it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  de-i 
cide,  after  having  perused  them,  whether 
any  and  what  course  should  be  adopted 
respecting  them. 

The  Earl  Grey  said,  he  had  heard  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  earl  with 
the  deepest  regret  and  concern,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  all  hopes  were  very  nearly,  if 
not  Quite  extinguished  of  averting  hostili^ 
ties  netween  Spain  and  France.  With 
respect  to  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  earl,  it  certainly  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  it  fair  and  plausible;  but,  with- 
out any  greater  distrust  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  than  could  be  expected  from 
one  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  differed 
with  them  as  to  the  policy  the  most  fitting 
to  be  pursued  for  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  country ;  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  was  considerable  inconveni- 
ence in  the  course  proposed,  as,  instead 
of  having  the  means  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  negociations  to  which  the 
documents  to  be  Idd  before  the  House 
referred,  the  statement  of  the  noble  earl 
would  go  forth  to  the  public,  and  make 
an  impression,  whilst  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  other  noble  lords  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  papers.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  if  that  had  been  done  at  Verona 
Fhick  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  if 
that  tone  of  language  had  been  assume4 
which,  this  country  ought  to  have  held, 
we  should  not  at  tbia  moment  have  been 
in  the  melancholy  and  alarming  situation 
that  we  were.  What  he  apprehended 
from  the  mode  of  proceeding  proposed 
by  the  noble  earl  was,  that  he  (earl  Grey)» 
and  other  noble  lords  who  .thought  as  be 
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did,  might  find  themselves  in  this  di- 
lemma—either by  their  silence,  to  give 
an  impression  to  the  public  that  they  ap- 
proved, or  be  forced  into  a  premature 
ditcusfiion  before  they  had  considered  the 
papers  submitted  to  them.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  enrl  would  lay 
the  papers  on  the  table,  and  adjourn  his 
statement  to  a  future  day,  when  their 
lordships  would  be  fully  competent  to 
come  to  the  discussion  upon  them.  There 
was  one  more  remark  that  he  would 
make : — In  the  state  to  which  things  were 
fast  approaching,  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  than  a  proper  understanding 
of  our  existing  engagements  with  fo- 
reign powers,  and  more  particularly  with 
France.  He  had  not  hud  time  to  look 
minutely  into  the  treaties  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  lordships*  table, 
but  from  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  respecting  them,  he  con- 
sidered them  fair.  He  hoped  and  trusted 
there  existed  no  secret  enjoyments  that 
(he  public  were  not  in  possession  of, 
and  if  any  existed,  which  had  been  made 
respecting  them,  he  considered  them 
fair.  He  hoi>ed  and  trusted  there  ex- 
isted no  secret  engagements  that  the  pub- 
lic were  not  in  possession  of,  and  if  any 
existed,  which  had  been  made  at  a 
former  period  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  we  were  not  so 
far  fettered  by  them  to  the  government 
of  France,  as  to  be  obliged  to  give  any 
sup{>ort  to  their  iniquitous  and  un- 
warrantable conduct  towards  Spain.  He 
trusted,  that  if  there  were  no  such  engage- 
ments, contracted  with  other  views,  that 
they  would  not  be  thought  binding  by 
the  House,  or  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  apprise  foreign  governments,  that 
by  such  engagements  this  couutry  was  in 
no  shape  bound. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that,  on 
the  first  part  of  the  noble  earl's  observa- 
tions, he  would  say  only  a  few  words. 
Of  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings  at 
Verona  the  House  would  be  best  able  to 
judge  when  the  papers  were  before  them. 
All  he  would  now  request '  was,  that  the 
noble  lord,  the  House,  and  the  public, 
would  not  prejudge  his  majesty's  govera- 
ment,  before  they  saw  what  bad  been 
done  by  the  noble  person  by  whom  the 
negociations  at  Verona  had  been  con- 
ducted. As  to  the  course  of  proceeding, 
lie  could  not  conceive  that  iiny  improper 
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prejudice  could  be  created  by  statiug  the 
contents  of  the  papers,  and  what  the  prin- 
ciples were  on  which  the  negociations  had 
been  carried  on.  He  could,  indeed,  see  a 
great  conveuiency,  in  that  course,  to  the 
House,  and  even  to  those  noble  lords  who 
might  be  desirous  of  making  a  hostile 
motion  thereupon.  Besides,  the  Hovse 
would  observe,  that  this  was  not  a  case 
where  hostilities  had  commenced,  Hos* 
tilities  were  generally  preceded  bj  m 
declaration,  and  papers  were  produced  t» 
give  validity  to  the  declaration ;  but  the 
case  was  different  here,  professing^  m  we 
did,  a  strict  neutrality.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  see  the  necessity  of  the  ex* 
planation  with  which  he  proposed  to 
accompany  the  papers ;  for,  as  tfie  nego- 
ciations were  partly  conducted  at  Verons 
and  partly  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  there 
were  many  connecting  links,  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
House  to  form  a  correct  judgment*  If 
the  explanations  he  should' give  should 
not  be  satisfactory,  it  would  be  compe- 
tent for  the  noble  lord  to  ask  Cor  further 
information,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  whole  of  the  papers,  or 
any  part  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
engagements  of  this  country  with  foreign 
powers,  he  could  say,  that  there  were  no 
secret  engagements  with  France,  which 
could  contravene  the  public  engagements 
contained  in  the  treaties  which  bad  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House*  Those 
engagements  were  of  a  completely  n^^ 
tive  nature;  and  related  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  family  of  the  late  ruler  of  France 
from  the  throne  of  that  covntry.  This 
country  was  under  no  obligation,  except 
that  general  engagement  to  concert  with 
other  powers,  measures  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Earl  Grey,  with  reference  to  what  bad 
been  said  by  the  noble  earl  respecting  o«r 
treaties  regarding  France,  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  noble  earl  had  used 
the  word  contravene  in  any  other  than 
the  obvious  sense ;  but  still,  though  there 
inight  be  no  secret  articles  to  contmvene 
the  articles  in  the  published  treaties, 
there  might  be  secret  articles  to  extend 
and  enlarge  the  sense  of  the  published 
articles.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
noble  earl  distinctly,  whether  there  were 
any  such  articles  in  existence? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  besttatioQ 
in  saying,  that,  with  regard  to  any  8up» 
port  to  ne  given  to  the  throne  of  France, 
or  the  dynasty  of  the  thrsae  of  Franc«i 
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there  were  no  articles  other  than  those 
tvhtch  were  in  the  treaties  already  before 
the  public. 

Adjourned  to  the  10th  of  April. 
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Wednesday t  March  26. 

Petition  from  Mary  Ann  Carlile 
roR  Release  from  Imprisonment.] — 
Mr.  Hume^  in  predenting  a  petition  from 
Mary  Ann  Carlile,  complaining  of  hard- 
ship, and  praying  for  redress,  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  he  was  aware  there 
was  a  great  prejudice  against  the  name 
of  Carlile ;  but  be  hoped  the  House 
would,  in  the  present  case,  divest  itself  of 
all  prejudice  against  her,  on  account  of 
her  brother.  He  conceived  that  a  very 
important  principle  was  involved  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Ann  Carlile.  The  prosecu- 
tion against  her  was  instituted,  not  by 
the  attorney  or  solicitor-general,  who  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  conceived  were  the  only  legal 
preservers  of  the  peace  and  good  morals 
of  the  community  ;  but  by  societies  which 
he  had  long  viewed  with  great  jealousy, 
uamely,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  the  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion. Thesc^  societies  were  little  better 
than  conspinicies  against  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  individuals  prose- 
cuted by  them  might  be  justly  considered 
as  their  victims.  By  a  joint  purse  they 
were  enabled  to  bear  down  individuals 
even  in  point  of  expense;  and  tlins 
render  it  quite  useless  to  make  resistance. 
The  operation  which  their  influence  was 
calculated  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  a 
jury  was  no  small  matter.  Such  had 
been  the  case  in  many  trials  ;  but  he  was 
desirous  of  confining  himself  strictly  to 
the  present  case.  He  had  had  the  peti- 
tion in  his  possession  exactly  one  month. 
He  liad  been  unwilling  to  present  it,  until 
he  could  ascertain  who  had  been  the  peti- 
tioner's prosecutors.  She  was  tried  on  the 
same  day  at  the  suit  of  the  Constitutional 
Association  for  a  seditious  libels  and  ac- 
quitted, and  at  the  suit  of  the  Society  for 
the  Soppre^on  of  Vice,  and  found  guilty. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  discover  who  the 
prosecutors  in  the  latter  case  were ;  but 
he  had  been  ten  or  fourteen  days  in  find- 
ing out  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
Vice  fa  laugh].  Well  !  be  could  prove, 
that  the  Society  was  one,  not  for  suppres- 
■ioa,  but  for  the  promotion  of  vice.  On 
inquiry,  be  understood  that  there  had  not 
Imr  ft  list  of  the  mcmben  publisbed 
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since  1803,  or  at  latest  1807.  The  diffi- 
culty that  he  experienced  in  ascertaining 
the  names  of  the  members,  assisted  in 
leading  him  to  the  extraordinary  conclu- 
sion, that  those  individuals  must  of  neces- 
sity be  infidels,  men  who  shunned  the 
light,  who  disbelieved  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  who  wished  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  scepticism  as  widely  as  possible. 
At  last  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society:  and  it  was  but  justice  to  say, 
that  he  found  a  perfect  readiiiess  to  com- 
municate to  him  all  the  information  that 
he  required.  When  he  received  the  list 
of  members,  250  in  number,  he  found 
among  them  several  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  men  standing  high  in  public 
opinion,  and  distinguished  by  their  pri- 
vate worth;  members  of  that  and  the 
other  house  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  respectable  class  of  the  com- 
munity. He  could  mean,  therefore,  no 
attack  upon  their  individual  character, 
when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  by  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted,  they  had  rendered  general 
throughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles,  which  but  for  that 
course  would  have  been  very  little  known 
indeed.  In  that  point  of  view,  therefore, 
they  had  been  the  promoters,  and  not  the 
suppressors  of  vice.  He  had  read  the 
publication,  for  the  sale  of  which,  on  her 
brother's  account,  the  petitioner  had  been 
tried  and  convicteH,  But  for  the  prose- 
cution, he  certainly  should  not  have  done 
so ;  he  roust  say,  that  he  could  not  see  in 
it  a  single  intemperate  word,  or  any  ex- 
pression which  might  not  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  used  by  any  person  holding  the 
same  opinions  as  the  writer.  He  consi- 
dered the  punishment  attendant  on  its 
publication  therefore  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  privilege  of  fne  discussion, 
which  the  people  of  this  country  had  a 
right  to  enjoy,  and  which  had  been 
maintained  by  so  many  eminent  indivi- 
duals, and  among  them  several  of  the 
most  orthodox  divines  that  the  country 
had  produced;  he  had  also  read  with 
great  attention  that  part  of  the  defence  of 
the  petitioner,  which  she  read  in  court, 
and  he  really  could  not  conceive  how  any 
controversy  could  be  carried  on,  where 
one  person  denied  what  another  asserted, 
if  such  a  defence  could  be  put  down,  as 
in  the  present  instance  it  was  put  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Best.  His  (Mr.  Hume*s) 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  nught  have 
litUe  weight;  but  hi& conviction,  on  the 
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moit  deliberate  review  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case,  was,  that  the  petitioner 
bad  been  treated  very  harthl]r»  and  in  a 
manner   contrary    to  the  apirit  of  the 
fiagJitth  law,  by  being  prevented  on  her 
trial    from    using    what   argument   she 
pleased  in  her  own    defence.    He   was 
aware,  that  of  late  a  practice,  but  a  prac- 
tice which  he  contended  was  unprece- 
dented and  unjuatiBedy  had  obtained  on 
the  part  of  the  bench,  of  silencing  indivi- 
duals who  expressed  opinions  contrary  to 
the  established  religion,  which  was  termed 
**  part  and  parcel  of  the  law."     It  was 
maintained  tnat  religion  ought  not  to  be 
reviled  or  abused,  or  spoken  of  in  oppro- 
brious language.     Now,  he  had  looked 
with  a  gneat  deal  of  attention  at  books  of 
controversy,  published  at  different  periods 
of  our  history,  some  in  support  of  atb&* 
ism,  some  in  support  of  deism,  &c«  &c. ; 
and  he  was  satisfied,  that  no  partof  the  pub- 
lication, for  her  connection  with  which  the 
petitioner  was  condemned  ;  he  was  satis- 
fied, tbat  no  part  of  the  petitioner's  de- 
fence was  at  all  compamble  in  strength  of 
expression  with  many  pasnffes  in  works 
published    ages    ago,    which   were  now 
public  matter  of  history,  and  which  were 
to  be  found  in  every  library.     He  con- 
tended^ therefore,  that  the  petitioner  had 
been    unduly    punished,  and    that    her 
judges  had  treated  her  with  a  severity 
not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  British 
jurisprudence.     He  was  sure   that  they 
were    principlea  which  would   not  have 
been  acted  upon  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  that  the  only  parallel  to  them  was  to 
be  found  in  times,  when  individuals  were 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  were  otherwise 
outrageously  punished  for  their  religious 
opinions.    It  was  to  have  been   hoped, 
that  more  Christian  and  liberal  feelings 
would  have  pner ailed  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  to  have  been  hoped,  that  an  absti- 
nence from  any  thing  like  harshness  or 
severity  would  have  oeen  evinced  by  a 
body  of  individuals,  among  whom  were 
aorae  of  the  moat  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  church  and  the  state  ;  but  who  ap- 
peared to  be  actuated  by  a  misgnid«l 
seal,   fraught  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences.    He  really  did  intreat  those 
who  bad  to  make  laws,  to  make  such  laws 
on    the  subject  to    which   the   petition 
alluded,  as  the  people  couk)  understand. 
He  entreated  them  distinctly  to  define  the 
crimes  against  which  thoae  laws  were  di* 
rected.    He  entreated  them  to  put  an  end 
to  the  worae  than  abaurd  practice  of  call# 
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ing  upon  *  jv^»  ^^  pronounce  upoo  aath 
on  a  matter  of  iatt  submitted  to  them, 
when  no  fact,  but  only  the  opioioQ  af  tk 
iud^,  that  such  or  such  espresMOoa  vcre 
hostile  to  that  which  waa  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  England,  waa  actually  aub- 
mitted  to  them.  He  entreated  them  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  define  what  Uaspbcmy 
was.  I  n  former  times  si milar  pioeaiwMiga 
were  instituted,  and  the  mrae  coma  waa 
adopted  against  thoae  who  denied  the  Real 
Presence  tn  the  Eucharist.  In  the  pie- 
sent,  as  in  all  former  ages,  great  diftr* 
ences  existed  on  the  sulMect  of  religkNi ; 
but  surely  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the 
principlea  of  the  Christian  reKgiim,  the 
principles  of  true  charity  towaraa  these 
principles ;  and  not  make  them  the  pie- 
text  for  the  exibition  of  a  mtem  of  gross 
oppression  and  tyranny.  Jne  wished  the 
members  of  the  prosecuting  society  to 
turn  to  the  New  Testament,  and  ahow  htm 
one  passage  in  which  they  were  wamnled 
in  prosecuting  men  for  tba  exprMiioo  of 
opinions  reapecting  religion.  Oa  tbeoeo« 
trary,  when  our  Saviour  waa  asked  why 
he  did  not  call  down  fire  from  beaycn  on 
the  heads  of  his  enemiea,  he  aaid  they 
knew  not  what  they  did ;  whidi  waa  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  yioleace  was  lot 
what  he  approved  of.  The  wholo  ef  the 
New  Testament,  the  prindplea,  pvecepts, 
and  practice  of  our  Savioor,  conflraacd 
this  opinion.  As  for  the  petiticmer,  she 
had  published  nothing  new,  and  uabeard 
of.  She  was  prosecuted  only  for  pabJish* 
ing  a  transcript  of  what  waa  sold  with 
perfect  freedom  in  America.  He  aaw 
some  gentlemen  smile  when  he  riluded  to 
America,  but  he  would  say  that  they 
would  do  well  in  ^ome  things  to  copy  the 
practice  of  that  country*  He  held  m  his 
iiand  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
intituled  <<  An  Act  for  establishing  Rdi- 
gious  Freedom,  passed  in  the  Aasenftbly  of 
Vii^nia  in  1766.*'  It  rccitea  that,  •«  Well 
aware  that  Almighty  God  baa  cteated  the 
mind  free,  that  all  attempta  t^  inflaence 
it  by  temporal  punishments  or  bufthens, 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  oaly  to 
beget  habita  of  hypocri^,  and  are  a  de« 
parture  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Aothof 
of  our  religion,  wno  being  loid  of  both 
body  and  mind,  yet  choae  not  to  propa- 
gate it  by  coercions  on  either  »-— thai  the 
impious  presumptioD  of  legtsbtenb  end 
rulers,  civil  and  ecdenaatioal  (wha  being 
themselves  but  fallihk  end  amnspired 
men,  have  assomed  dooMea  oter  the 
fckb  of  others^  eating  op  wkm 
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nipo  aod  OKxles  of  thiokingt  as  alout  troe 
aod  iofiillib1e»  and  a6  such  endeavouring 
to  inpotc  OD  othert)  haib  c^tabliahed  and 
naialaiaed  ftiie  religiona  over  the  fpreatert 
part  of  the  world*  and  through  all  rime,* 
that  truth  it  great  and  will  prevail*  if  left 
to  benelf*  ia  uie  |9roper  and  sufficient  an* 
tagottist  to  error,  and  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  conflict,  unless  (by  human 
interposition)  disanned  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  error 
ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them  ;  be  it, 
therefore,  enacted,  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, that  no  moo  shall  be  compelled  to 
support  any  religious  worship,  place  or 
tninistry  whatsoever ;  nor  shall  be  forced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his 
body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer 
on  account  of  his  religions  opinions  or 
belief,  but  all  men  be  free  to  profess  and 
by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion :  and  that  the  same 
•hall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect 
their  civil  capacities.*'  The  petitioner 
hod  only  published  a  work,  maintaining 
opinions  by  argument.  In  prosecuting 
her  for  this,  we  were  departing  from  the 
principles  on  which  Christians  should 
fM^t :  we  had  claimed  and  vindicated  the 
right  of  asserting  our  religious  opinions 
in  oppodtion  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
eurely,  then,  we  should  extend  the  same 
right  to  others.  If  he  had  been  one  of 
the  jury  on  Mary  Ann  Garlile's  case,  he 
•bould  certainly  have  paused  before  he 
consented  to  condemn  a  fellow  subject 
lor  such  an  expression  of  opinion ;  he 
could  never,  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  judge, 
think  himself  warmnted  in  visiting  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  a  crime.  The 
sfue  dixii,  that  Christianity  being  a  part 
of  the  kw  of  the  land,  any  attempt  to 
impugn  it  was  punishable,  was  utterly 
lioworthy  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
our  legislation.  The  whole  of  the  prose- 
cutiona  against  religious  opinions  were, 
however,  founded  on  this  tpM  dixit,  which 
originated  with  sir  Matthew  Hale,  an 
authority  of  much  weight  in  such  ques- 
tioos,  m  he  wm  the  judge  who  had  sen* 
teaced  several  persons  to  the  stake  for 
witchcraft.  If  he  believed  in  such  a 
crime,  aad  it  would  be  uncharitable  to 
Suppose  that  he  did  not,  it  was  necessary 
to  receive  with  caution  what  he  said  on 
matters  of  opinion.  As  to  the  sentODCt 
on  the  pctilioufr,  she  bad  been  senteftced 
to  a  year's  imptisooment,  to  a  fiwe  of  MQL 
mkI:  to  he  imptiionad  till  that  fiat 


paid.  One  of  the  charges  against  James 
2iid  was  the  imposition  of  excessive  fines# 
and  the  demanding  of  excessive  bail,  and 
the  petitioner  herself  stated,  what  he  be- 
lieved was  correct,  that  the  chief  justice  of 
the  King'a-bench  had  recently  declared, 
that  it  wis  never  the  intention  of  that 
court  to  impose  fines  beyond  the  ability 
of  defendants  to  pay.  Now,  by  an  affidavit 
of  the  petitioner,  taken  before  W,  Morton 
Pitt,  Esq.  she  declared  that  she  had  no 
property  beyond  her  wearing  apparel,  fur* 
niture  enough  to  furnish  a  small  room,  and 
a  few  books  of  small  value,  not  worth  men- 
tioning, and  that  she  never  had  any  other 
property.  Now,  when  a  fine  of  600/«  was 
imposed  upon  a  person  in  the  condition 
of  the  petitioner,  did  not  the  sentence 
come  within  the  description  of  fines,  the 
imposing  of  which  was  one  of  the  offences 
of  James  the  second's  government  ?  They 
knew  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  was 
an  excessive  fine  and  what  was  excesMve 
bail,  but  the  construction  was  generally 
on  the  milder  side.  By  the  Ist  William 
and  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  2,  this  ia  particu* 
larly  noticed  and  condemned.  The  statute 
says,  ^*  and  excessive  bail  bath  been  re- 
quired of  persons  committed  in  criminal 
cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
made  for  the  liberty  of  the  subjects.  All 
which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  and  statutes  and  freedom 
of  this  realm."  He  would  ask,  then,  if  the 
sentence  on  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  was  not 
just  such  a  one  as  James  had  been  con- 
demned for  mnctioning,  and  which  the  law 
in  the  1st  of  WilUam  had  declared  illegal  ? 
When  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  revenue  by  some  estimated  as 
high  as  100,00(M.  was  charged  on  the 
clearest  evidence  of  an  indictable  offence, 
the  magistrate  did  not  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  demanding  more  than  1,000/.  bail, 
which,  hk>wever  justifiable,  seemed  a  very 
different  measure  of  law  from  that  by 
which  5001.  fine  was  inflicted  on  an  indi- 
vidual having  no  property.  The  peti- 
tioner sUted,  that  she  was  a  comparatively 
young  woman,  29  years  of  age,  and  if  the 
House  did  not  interfere,  she  might  never 
be  released  from  the  walls  which  now 
surrounded  her.  On  the  15th  Noveniber 
last,  the  year  of  her  imprisonment  expired, 
and  she  had  since  that  time  been  confined 
from  her  inability  to  pay  her  fine ;  besides 
her  fine,  she  would  be  raqoi red,  previously 
to  her  enlargement,  to  enter  into  recojg;^ 
nijMoces,  herself  in  1,00M.,  aad  two  sureties 
inlMCcacb.    SooD  after  the  expiratiao 
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•f  ber  yeaT*8  impritonmeDtt  she  had  writteo 
to  the'lords  of  the  Treasary,  praying  for 
the  remission  of  the  fine,  which  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  pay.  This  applicalioo 
was  refused,  and  she  now  lay  in  gaol,  the 
victim  of  persecution,  for  publishing  mat- 
ters of  opinion  which  many  of  our  most 
eminent  divines,  and  some  of  our  most  en- 
lightened judges,  have  declared  might  be 
promulgated  with  impunity.  He  doped 
his  majesty *s  ministers  would  grant  the 
petitioner  what  she  prayed  for. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read 
as  follows  :— 

**  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  parliament  as- 
sembled.    The  petition  of  Mary  Ann 
Carl  lie,  a  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  gaol 
of  Dorchebter,  respectfully  sheweth  : 
<*  That  vour  petitioner  was  shopwoman 
to  her  brother,  a  bookseller,  in  Fleet  street^ 
in  the  city  of  London,  und  received  wages 
of  him  for  acting  in  that  capacity. 

**  That  your  pftitioner  was  prosecuted 
for  selling  a  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which 
was,  *  An  Appendix  to  the  Theological 
Works  of  Thomas  Paine.* 

**  That  this  pamphlet,  which  questioned 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  nevertheless  mild  in  its  tone  and  tem- 
perate in  its  manner,  in  comparison  with 
other  works,  for  publishing  of  which 
persons  had  been  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion. 

**  That  in  none  of  the  cases  in  which 
persons  had  been  convicted  for  the  pub« 
iicstion  of  the  works  alluded  to,  has  a 
sentence  ever  been  passed  on  any  one, 
which,  in  point  of  seventy,  admits  of  any 
comparison  with  that  which  has  been  and 
still  is,  inflicted  upon  your  petitioner. 

**  'I'hat  your  petitioner  appeared  in  the 
court  of  King*8-bench,  at  Guildhall,  in  the 
city  of  London,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1821 , 
and  there  attempted  to  defend  herself 
against  a  charge  of  having  published  a 
blasphemous  libel ;  but  before  she  had 
read  more  than  ten  or  twelve  out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  her  defence,  she 
was  interrupted  by  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  who  refused  to  hear  the  remainder, 
although  the  defence  was  altogether  strictly 
relevant  to  the  charge  made  against  her. 

**.  That  in  consequence  of  the  Judge 
having  refused  to  hear  her  in  her  own  de- 
fence, she  was  convicted  unheard,  convicted 
simply  on  the  case  which  had  been  made 
against  her. 

**  That  your  petitioner  is  convinced  that 
bert  is  a  case  of  nnpsuralleled  baidsbipi 


and,  as  she  also  believes,  of  singular  injus- 
tice. 

**  That  the  great  injustice  done  to  jcmr 
petitioner  at  her  trial  was  still  further  io» 
creased,  when,  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
convicted  without  having  been  heard  iu 
her  defence,  she  moved  for  a  new  tnal; 
that  request  was  peremptorily  rejected. 

'«  That  on  the  15th  of  November,  1821, 
your  petitioner  was  sentenced  to  «  yar*8 
imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol,  and  also 
to  pay  a  6ne  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
to  remain  in  prison  until  the  fine  of  liv» 
hundred  pounds  was  paid. 

<*  Tiiat  your  petitioner's  jrear's  impii- 
Bonment  expired  on  tlie  15th  of  NoTember 
now  last  past,  but  she  is  still  detained 
for  the  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

<*That  your  f>etitioiier  is  twentj-uine 
years  of  age,  of  irreproachable  character, 
and  had  for  the  last  twelve  years  previous 
to  her  confinement  in  Dorrhctfter  gaol, 
maintained  herself  by  ber  iadnstry,  she 
having  uo  property  whatever,  nor  any 
other  reputable  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood. 

**  That  your  petitioner  is  utterly  onable 
to  pay  the  fine  of  500/.  imposed  upoa 
her,  or  any  other  sum  whatever. 

*<That  in  consequence  of  this  inability, 
which  is  no  fault  in  your  petitioner,  she 
is  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisoamenl, 
in  a  distant  gaol. 

'*That  your  petitioner  has  heard  and 
believes,  that  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  the  present  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Kin<<Vbench  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  that  court  in  imposing  fines 
upon  persons  convicted  in  that  court, 
always  puid  attention  to  the  ability,  or 
supposed  ability,  of  the  person  fined  to 
pay  the  fine,  and  never  intended  to  {im- 
pose a  fine  beyond  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son fined  to  pay. 

"  Your  petitioner  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  hers  is,  in  all  respects,  a  veiy  ex- 
traordinary   case,    and  one  of  singular 
hardship,  and  she   therefore  prays,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  interfere  in 
her  behalf,   so  that  she  may  be  released 
from  her  present  imprisonment,  and  that 
all  further  proceedings  against   her  for 
the  same  alleged  offence  may  be  stayed, 
«<  Mary  Ann  Cablilb. 
<«  Dorchester  Gaol,  February  5, 1823.** 

On  the  motion  that  it  da  lie  on  the 
table, 

Sir  T.  D.  Ackmd  said,  there  was  no 
occasion  on  which  it  was  more  painful  for 
him  to  speak,  than  in  endssfouiiig  to 
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enforce  se?erity  of  punishment  against 
any  individual,  however  unfortanate,  or 
however  guilty  ;  and  if  he  had  any  such 
wish,  the  pre^nt  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  should  attempt  it,  as  he  was 
a  member  of  that  Society  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  reprehension  of  the  hon. 
mover.  He  was  the  last  person  to  hold 
an  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
•  penalty  on  an  individual  brought  to 
punishment  indirectly  through  his  agency. 
If  indeed  he  gave  an  opinion,  it  would  be, 
that  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  returning  penitefice  should 
be  embraced  in  favour  of  a  person  who 
had  already  suffered  much,  and  who  was 
likely  to  suffer  more  unless  her  fine  was 
remitted.  In  the  present  debate,  he 
should  not  go  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  law  of  blasphemy,  because  it  would 
be  entirely  one  of  anticipation.  Hie  hen. 
member  had  himself  moved  for  a  general 
return  of  prosecutions,  with  a  view  to 
bring  under  discussion  the  law  of  blas- 
phemy. He  should  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.  The  business  of 
that  Society  was  merely  to  denounce  to 
courts  of  justice  ofiences  which  they 
thought  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed 
to  go  unpunished.  Further  than  that  the 
Society  was  not  responsible ;  and  if  they 
did  not  proceed  in  an  oppressive  manner 
as  prosecutors,  which  in  the  present  case 
was  not  imputed  to  them,  and  which 
he  believed  they  would  not  be  found  to 
have  done  in  any  case,  they  could  not  be 
justly  visited  with  any  reprehension. 
They  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  Mary  Ann  Carlile*s  single 
case  in  the  way  the  hon  member  wished 
t%  confine  them.  It  was  to  be  considered 
in  connection  of  the  cases  of  others,  and 
the  severity  with  which  the  judges  visited 
her  offence  (he  did  not  mean  to  say 
undue  severity)  showed,  that  they  so  con- 
aiderrd  it.  What  was  the  system  of  blas- 
phemy of  which  this  individual  formed 
a  branch  ?  They  might  call  to  mind 
what  was  their  feeling  at  the  deluge  of 
blasphemy  which  was  some  time  ago 
poured  over  the  land,  when  blasphemous 
tracto  were  published  in  every  street  and 
every  lane  of  thi»  great  town^the  name 
of  Richard  Garlile  was  fixed  to  the 
worst  and  most  blasphemous  of  the  libels 
which  had  issued  from  the  press.  He 
could  have  wished  to  have  been  spared 
the  neoesaity  of  stating  the  topics  with 
which    this^  man.  had  the   audacity  to 


trouble  the  country.  He  should,  how* 
ever,  select  a  few  passages,  though  not 
the  worst,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  some 
were  so  bad,  that  he  knew  no  man  who 
would  read  them  aloud  in  any  asfiemblr* 
After  his  own  prosecution,  and  while  in 
confinement,  he  had  prompted  his  wife  to 
pursue  the  same  detestable  traffic.  When 
Mrs.  Carlile  was  also  convicted,  Mr.  Car- 
lile  published  from  Dorchester  gaol,  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect :— >**  In  consequence 
of  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  finding  Mrs. 
Carlile  guilty  of  selling  *  Sherwin's  Life  of 
Paine,'  and  No.  9,  vol  I.  of  « The  Re* 
publican,'  she  is  liable  to  banishment  for 
serving  in  the  shop;  Mary  Ann  Carlile; 
the  sister  of  Richard  Carlile,  will  con-* 
sequently  conduct  the  business,  in  the 
same  place,  in  behalf  of  the  family ;  and 
if  legal  robbers  should  break  into  the 
shop  in  Fleet-street,  she  will  be  preplared 
in  half  an  hour  to  begin  business  in 
another  place.  In  vain  one  web  is  de-^ 
stroyed  by  the  agents  of  persecution— iti 
half  an  hour  we  shall  spin  another, 
stronger  and  better  than  before.  After 
this  notice  it  was,  that  Mary  Ann  Carlile 
opened  the  shop,  in  which  she  sold  the 
publication  for  which  she  was  convicted  ^ 
and  she  could  certainly  be  looked  upon 
in  no  other  way  than  as  the  successor  of 
Richard  Carlile  in  his  abominable  traffic 
[Hear !].  Now,  what  was  this  No.  0  of 
"  The  Republican  ?  "  By  the  way,  this 
Republican  was  published  from  the  very 
gaol  where  he  was  confined  for  perpe* 
trating  this  very  crime ;  and,  as  the  law 
stood,  his  only  security  in  publishing 
such  things  was  in  continuing  in  gaol; 
for,  if  he  was  out  of  gaol,  he  might,  for  a 
second  offence,  be  banished  from  the 
country,  of  whicbhe  was  unworthy.  The 
following  was  a  passage  of  it:-^<<  Before 
the  people  can  be  blest  with,  and  cordially 
receive,  a  perfect  government,  and  a  pure 
and  equitable  code  of  laws,  they  must 
reject  the  Bible  as  being  the  word  of  the 
true  God ;  and  also,  totally  disbelieve  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  For,  while  they  arfe 
inflexible  in  the  Christian  faith,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  establishing  equiuble 
laws,  or  even  acting,  in  a  private  way, 
justly  towards  each  other;  for,  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament^ 
nature  is  subverted ;  and  when  nature  is 
destroyed,  no  perfection  can  possibly  re- 
main. I  was,  in  my  youthful  days,  taught 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  I  continued  to  read 
and  reverence  it  for  more  thia  twenqr 
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ymxUf  and  was  at  tenacioue  of  it  and  the 
Chriatiao  rcligton  at  any  one  could  be, 
aju:ept,  at  nome  short  intenraisy  when  the 
icaion  that  nature  had  giwn  me  wat  aU 
lowed  to  act;  but  priestcraft  had  caro- 
fully  provided  a  sufficiently  powerful  ea^ 
any  to  defeat  the  effbrta  of  the  divine 
light  of  natnret  until  I  had  the  courage 
to  read  «  The  Deiat'  and  Pane's  *  Age  of 
Reason;'  and  1  do  moat  aflectionately 
intreat  all  my  countrymen  to  throw  far 
from  them  that  hook  which  scarcely  con- 
tains any  thing  but  blasphemy*  profane- 
9ess»  liesy  and  unequalled  absurdities; 
and,  instead  of  the  Bible»  I  would,  above 
9il  things,  have  them  read  attentively, 
« The  Age  of  Reason'  and  *  The  Deist,' 
which  are  books  replete  with  perspicuoua 
Uuth."  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  this 
aaan,  who  thus  artfully  rtferred  back  to 
the  tiaa  when  he  worshipped  his  God  as  a 
child  in  simplicity  of  heart.  Sir  T.  A* 
faad  another  extract,  which*  he  conceived, 
would  justify  those  who  proceeded  against 
the  petitioner,  from  **  The  Republican" 
^  the  18th  of  December,  1822,  which 
declared  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
aneni  were  forgeries,  and  ante-dated ;  that 
tiMS  writer  would  not  believe  a  sin^  fact 
MMTled  in  the  four  Gospels  or  Acts  of  the 
Apostlas;  and  that  he  did  not  credit  one 
#f  the  Epistles  as  a  matter  of  history. 
After  this,  the  House  would  judge  whether 
the  petitioner,  who  had  made  herself  the 
instrument  of  this  organised  system  of 
blaaphemy,  had  been  dealt  with  with 
undue  severity  or,  whether  the  prosecu- 
tors had  shown  a  morbid  sensibility  when 
they  attempted  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
such  sentiments*  As  this  was  an  antici* 
pated  debate,  he  should  not  enter  further 
into  the  subject ;  he  had  only  intended  to 
aay  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the  So- 
ciety pf  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he 
might  conclude  by  observing,  that  its 
proceedings  had  been  five  years  before 
the  House,  without  having  called  for  any 
reprehensiou. 

The  Auomey^Gmer^  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  any  defence  of 
the  sodeties  of  which  the  hon.  eentlemao 
complained  in  presenting  the  petition ;  but 
he  should  be  deceived  if,  after  the  obser* 
vations  made,  and  the  extracts  read  by  the 
bon.  member  for  Devonshire,  indeed  it 
was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  there 
could  be  a  single  person  in  that  House 
who  conld  concur  in  the  charges  against 
the  proaecut'ioo  of  those  persons.  The 
bon.  gentleman  who  presented  tbe  peti- 


tion had  gone  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to* 
attack  the  judge  who  tried  the  petitioner^ 
and  the  other  individuals  who  were  ofi- 
cially    engaged  on   that  tiial.    Against 
a  charge  of  that  nature,  without  noticw 
to  those  individuals  and  in  their  absence, 
be  most  earnestly  protested.     He  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  thing  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  in    those    prosecutions 
He  knew  that  such  prosecutions  were  not 
confined  to  the  law  officers  of  the  cioiin. 
It  was  competent  for  any  society  or  body 
of  men  to  institute  such  proaecutions. 
Hard,  indeed,  would  be  the  caae  of  any 
attorney-general  who  should  tnke  on  him- 
self the  prosecution  of  all  persona  who 
had  spread  blasphemy,  indecency,  and 
immorality,  through  the  different  porta 
of  the   country.     In    his    opiniooy    the 
thanks  of  the  country  were  rathtr  doe  to 
those    gentlemen  who  stepped  forward^ 
and  conducted  those  prosccntioiis.    That 
Society  had  been  insutnted  about  thifty 
years,  and  he  believed  that,  inatead  of 
being  injurious,  it  produced  very  good 
effects.     He  requested  of  die  House  net 
to  confine  themselves  to  tho  solitary  enw 
of  Mary  Ann  Carlile.    Waa  it  to  bo  said, 
that  too  much  severity  waa  used  against 
those  persons,  who,  in  defiance  ^  the 
laws,  persevered  in  the  course  that  was 
adoptoi    by    them.      The    ofienco   sf 
which  the  petitioner  was  fovnd  goilfy* 
was  not  the  first  offence  of  that  indieiduaU 
The  brother,  Richard  Carlile,    and  hia 
wife  were  before  prosecuted  by  the  same 
Society  for  blasphemy,  and  not  with  the 
view  of  putting*  down  fair  discossioa,  aa 
the  hon.  memW  said,  but  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  such  noxious  opiaions«    The 
propagation  and  diffusion  of  those  opi-> 
nions    in   such  publications,    were   any 
thing    but    fair   discussion.     After   the 
conviction  of  this  man  and  hia  wife,  one 
after  another,  this  woman,  whose  petition 
was  before  the  House,  was  then  set  up  to 
carry  on  the  same  odious  budnesa.    That 
system  called    for    unusual  severity    of 
punishment,  inasmuch  as  that   woiQOQ, 
warned  as  she  was  by  the  convidian  and 
con8e(|uent  punishment  of  her  btother 
and  his  wife,   pursued  the  same  oourse* 
In  her  petition,  she  complained  that  she 
was  not  heard  in  her  defence.    Certainly 
she  was  not  heard,  becauae  her  object  was 
not  to  defend  heisdf,  but  to  reitcrata  the 
same  blasphemy  for  which  she  was  under 
prosecution.    She  did  not  plead  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  pnblicatjoot  nor  of 
ita  danyrous  tendency^  she  did   not 
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attempt  a  juttification :  bat,  iottead  of 
II  defence^  proceeded  to  read  over  a  more 
odioot  bUtphemy,  if  poestble*  than  that 
which  was  under  prosecution*  He  was  not 
at  the  trial  himtelf,  but  he  was  informed 
that  was  the  course  she  endeavoured  to 
pttrsue,  until  she  was  stopped  by  the 
learned  judge  who  presided.  The  same 
conduct  was  pursued  by  the  other  judges. 
It  was  the  uniform  rule  on  which  all 
judges  actedy  when  indecency  or  blas- 
pbeoay  was  attempted  to  be  mtroduced 
under  the  pretext  of  a  defence.  She 
complained  that  she  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  and  that  her  motion  was  refused.  It 
was  refused  on  the  same  grounds  as  those 
•et  forth  in  the  petition.  The  imprisob- 
znent  to  wfailch  she  was  sentenced  was  not 
so  much  a  punishment  on  her  as  to  deter 
others  from  committing  the  same  offence. 
The  hon.  gent^eman  had  complained,  that 
excessive  bail  was  required  of  the  peti« 
tioner  after  the  expiration  of  her  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  bail  required  was 
two  sureties  in  IWL  each  for  her  good 
conduct  in  future.  That  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  considered  too  much,  viewing 
the  greatness  of  her  offence.  Besides 
that,  she  was  required  herself  to  sign  a 
bond  for  1,000/.  This  latter  could  not 
be  any  impediment  to  her  discharge.  As 
to  the  charge  of  the  hon.  member  on  the 
laying  down  of  the  law  by  the  judges 
Mr.  Fox  often  lauded  and  praised  the 
practice  which  left  the  jury  the  whole  of 
the  law  and  the  fact,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
right  of  the  judge  to  explain  the  law  of 
the  case  to  the  jury,  and  it  was  for  them 
to  apply  the  law  to  the  fact*  The  law  iu 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  was  in  the 
breast  of  the  judge,  who  would  state  it  to 
the  jury,  leaving  them  to  apply  it  to  the 
hcts  as  they  appeared  in  evidence.  There 
was  no  criminal  case  in  which  the  judges 
did  not  lay  down  the  law.  The  hon. 
gentleman  advanced  another  proposition 
more  dangerous  than  any  to  which  be  had 
^  yet  adveited.  It  was  in  effect,  that  the 
jury,  before  they  pronounced  on  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  prisoner,  were  to  con- 
aider  what  would  be  the  punishment 
which  would  be  inflicted.  [No  no.]  He 
appealed  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
whether  the  hon.  member  did  not  say, 
that  if  the  jury  were  to  know  the  punish- 
ment, they  would  pause  before  they 
would  pronounce  the  sentence  of  guilty. 
No  proposition  could  be  more  dangerous 
lo  tba  pure  admiaistrntion  of  justice.  It 
VOL.  VHI. 


was  DO  matter  what  the  pnnisJiment  was 
to  be.  He  would  contend,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  on  the 
facts  in  evidence  before  them,  without  the 
exercise  of  any  discretion  as  to  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  He  therefore  pro- 
tested against  the  dangerous  proposition 
of  the  hon.  member.  If  the  petition  liad 
set  Forth  the  reformation  and  contrition 
of  that  woman,  he  should  know  on  what 
grounds  he  would  receive  it,  but  it  con- 
tained no  expression  to  that  efiect.  He 
deprecated  the  interference  of  the  House 
with  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges. 
If  the  hon*  member  had  any  charge 
against  the  jud^,  let  that  charge  be 
brought  forward  in  a  sfiecific  form.  He 
would  oMuntain,  that  no  man,  considering 
the  crime  of  the  petitioner,  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  her  was  too  severe. 
Nothing  else  could  prevent  those  persons 
from  continuing  those  scandalous  publi- 
cations. He  hoped  the  House  joined  him 
in  the  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  conduct  of  the  learned  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  petitioner,  to 
merit  the  epidiets  that  were  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  him. 

Mr.  Ricardo  trusted  that  the  House 
would  excuse  him  if  he  ventured  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  this  petition.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  appeared  to  conceive,  that  Mary 
Ann  Carlile  would  have  been  entitled  to 
some  lenity,  had  she  expressed  contritiou 
for  her  past  offences,  or  had  she  stated 
any  change  to  have  taken  place  in  her 
religious  sentiments.  Now,  they  were 
bound  in  common  justice,  to  consider 
that  the  petitioner  was  expressing  her 
own  sentiments  in  the  libel  of  which  she 
had  been  found  guilty.  The  demand, 
therefore,  of  the  attorney-general  was, 
that  she  must  acknowledge  that  to  be 
right,  whic^  she  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  wrong,  before  she  could  entitle 
herself  to  any  lenity ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  she  must  commit  an  act  of  the  most 
shameless  duplicity,  in  order  to  become  a 
proper  object  for  the  mercy  of  tlie  crown. 
While  upon  that  subject,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  And  fault  with  a  rule  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  courts  of  justice.  A  wit- 
ness, before  he  was  examined,  was  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  a  future  state:  if 
he  replied  that  he  did  not,  his  oath  could 
not  be  taken.  Supposing  that  an  indU 
vidual  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state^ 
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•nd  by  reply inAlhat  he  did  not,  sboived 
that  he  was  uiinonest  man,  he  whs  put 
aside  as  an  incompetent  witness;  whereas, 
if  he  belied  his  belief,  and  did  not  act  the 
part  of  un  honest  man,  he  was  considered 
OS  a  witness  worthy  of  credit.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  hon.  memlier  for  Devon- 
shire had  by  no  means  answered  the  case 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  made  out.  His 
hon.  frietid  had  stated,  that  these  prose- 
cutions had  a^p^ravated  the  very  evil  which 
they  were  instituted  to  check.  The  hon. 
baronet  asserted,  that  the  fact  was  not  so 
^— and  how  did  he  prove  it  }  Why,  he 
read  a  p'.««tsage  which  proved  that  the  sale 
teontinued  in  spite  of  his  prosecutions,  and 
thus  confirmed  the  very  argument  which 
he  had  intended  to  refute.  Besides,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  hon.  baronet,  in 
readins  the  opinions  of  which  he  com- 
plainea  so  loudly,  had  not  taken  u  wise 
course,  to  keep  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  He  fully  agreed  with  his 
hon.  frien<),  that  the  prosecutions  of  the 
Society  for  the  $uf)pression  of  Vire  had 
done  much  mischief.  Blasphemy  was  an 
offence  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
define.  Nobody,  in  committing  it,  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  offending  against. 
It  was  one  thing  in  this  country,  and 
toother  thing  in  France;  indeed,  that 
which  was  blasphemy  here,  was  not  blas- 
phemy there,  and  vice  versd»  Indeed,  as 
the  law-was  now  laid  down,  the  mere  dis- 
puting the  truths  of  Christianity  was  an 
offence;  and,  therefore,  the  moment  it 
was  shown  that  the  individual  had  sold  a 
work  reflecting  upon  them,  that  moment 
he  stood  convicted.  If  he  said  that  he 
believed  in  what  he  wrote  or  sold,  and 
attempted  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  rested  his  belief,  he  was  told  imme- 
diately he  was  aggravating  his  original 
offence  by  repeating  it ;  and  being  thus 
precluded  from  making  a  defence,  and 
bound  as  it  were  hand  and  foot,  was  deli- 
rered  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  prose- 
tutor.  The  attorney-general  found  great 
fault  with  his  hon.  friend  for  saying,  that 
the  jury  would  never  have  returned  a 
▼erdict  of  guilty  against  Mary  Ann  Carlile 
if  they  could  have  anticipated  the  punish- 
ment that  awaited  her ;  and  had  argued, 
that  the  doctrines  which  such  a  sentence 
inculcated  was  most  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  public  morality  and  justice. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  fully  agreed  in  all 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  said  upon  that 
•ubject ;  and  so  far  from  the  doctrine  of 
hit  hon*  friend  being  new  or  nnhoird  of^ 


it  was  a  doctrine  that  was  perpetually  in* 
fluencing  the  conduct  of  juriea.     Ji&riet 
were  constantly  taking  into   their  eona* 
deration  the  consequences  that  were  likely 
to   follow   from  their  verdicts.      If  not, 
why  were  they  to  often  finding  indiri- 
duals  guilty  of  stealing  property  under 
the  value  of  40f.  when  every   man  waa 
convinced  that  the  property   was   worth 
much  more  >     Why,   but  because  they 
knew  that,  if  they  did  not  return  aocb  a 
verdict,  a  punishment  would  be  inflicted 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  times? 
In  forgeries,  too,  would  any  man  deny, 
that  the  punishment  which  followed  on 
conviction  did  not  often  come  within  the 
c6ntemplution  of  the  jury  ^    [Hear  hear !] 
He  should  therefore  dismiss  the  observa- 
tions of  the  attorney-general,  without  any 
further  remark.      He  mutt  now   inform 
the  Houfte,  that  after  a  long  and  attentive 
consideration    of  the   question,    he  had 
made  up    his    mind    that    proaecutions 
ought  never  to  be  instituted  for  religions 
opinions.      All  rcligioot  opinions,   how- 
ever al)surd   and  extravagant,   roi^ht  be 
conscientiously  believed  by  tome  indivi- 
duals.    Wiiy,  then,  was  one  man  to  set 
up  his  ideas  on  the  subject  as  the  criterion 
from  which  no  other  was  to  be  allowed  to 
differ   with  impunity  ?      Why    wat  one 
man  to  be  considered  infallible,  and  all 
his  fellow  men  a»  frail  and  erring  crea- 
tures ^    Such  a  doctrine  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated :  it  savoured  too  much  of  the 
Inquisition  to  be  received  as  genuine  in  a 
free  country  like  England.     A  ^r  and 
free  discussion  ought  to  be  allowed  on 
all   religious  topics.     If  the  argnmentt 
advanced  upon  them  were  incorrect  and 
blasphemous,  surely  they  might  be  pot 
down  by  sound  argument  and  good  rea- 
soning, without  the  intervention  of  force 
and  punishment.     He  was  convinced  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  indiscreet  con- 
duct of  certain   societies  in   prosecuting 
Mr.    Carlile    and    his    connexioos,    that 
family  would  ne\'er   have  acquired   the 
notoriety  by  which  it  was  at  present  dit-    » 
tinguished. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  did  not  rite  to  reply 
to  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  on  the  opposite  side,  bnt 
rather  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  be 
could  not  recommend  the  ind^vidaal  in 
question  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  IHe 
law  of  the  country  made  it  a  crime  to 
make  any  attempt  to  deprive  Iht  lower 
classes  of  their  belief  in  the  contdlationa 
of  religion ;  and  while  thia  kw^  reiaained 
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uarepeiiledy  he  thoald  think  himself 
wanting  ID  his  daty*  if  heshrunk  from 
applying  and  enforcing  it.  If  there  wan 
any  blame  for  continuing  the  imprison- 
ment complained  of,  he  was  willing  to 
take  all  the  blame  on  himself.  His  learn- 
ed friend  had  properly  said,  that  there 
was  no  contrition  expressed  in  the  peti- 
tion, not  as  an  evidence  of  her  present 
belief,  but  to  show  that,  after  a  year's 
imprisonment,  she  gave  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose she  would  not  again  commit  the  same 
offence.  She  was  unable  to  g^ve'  the 
sureties  required  by  the  law,  and  con- 
trition might  have  been  accepted  in  their 
etead.  But  without  either  sureties  or 
contrition,  refusing  both,  his  learned 
friend  was  justi6ed  in  the  remark  he  had 
made.  The  hon.  member,  as  remarked 
by  the  member  for  Devonshire,  had  very 
adroitly  appealed  to  the  Houi^e,  not  to 
mix  up  other  matters  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  but  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  particular  case ;  and,  if  there  was  only 
the  individual  case,  the  crown  would  be 
justified  in  extending  mercy.  But  this  was 
one  part  of  a  system  for  propagating  so- 
phistry and  delusion — it  was  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  family  of  the  Carliles  to  tri- 
umph over  the  laws  and  religion  established 
for  the  general  benefit.  The  right  hon.  se- 
cretary then  referred  to  the  repeated  con- 
victions of  Mr.  Curlile  and  his  wife  and 
sister,  to  show  that  they  carried   on  a  re- 

fuiar  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
imily.  It  proved,  he  said,  that  there 
was  a  concerted  attempt  to  triumph  over 
the  laws,  and  establish  a  supremacy  which 
they  should  not  reach.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  consider  this  as  a  single  crime, 
but  one  of  a  connected  series.  The  hon. 
member  stated,  that,  in  fact,  the  sentence 
was  one  which  involved  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.— Now  the  sentence  was,  that 
Mary  Ann  Carlile  be  imprisoned  one  year, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  When  the  crown 
thought  she  had  passed  a  term  of  years  in 
confinement,  equal  to  that  fine  she  was 
unable  to  pay,  it  mieht  extend  its  mercy 
to  her ;  and  if  he  then  filled  his  present 
situation,  he  would  recommend  and  ad- 
vise the  crown  to  do  to.  The  alternative 
was  not,  therefore,  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
member,  either  paying  the  fine,  or  per- 
petual imprisooiBeat.  He  avowed,  that 
he  had  advised  the  ^oaown  to  reject  the 
prayer -ef  iter  jpeticion  for  her  releflM*at 
tiw  present  period. 
Sir  F.  Svrcfcll  Qomplimentea  tklion. 
wha  mnI  liiiMglit  CsrwaN  the 


question,  for  having  carefully  avoided 
every  foreign  matter  calculated  to  excite 
angry  feeling  and  having  limited  the 
question  entirely  to  its  own  merits.  He 
(sir  F.)  however,  protested  against  its 
being  thought  that  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition was  for  mercy ;  it  did  not  ask  (or* 
giveness,  but  justice;  that  an  act  of  jus- 
tice might  be  done  which  was  consistent 
with  the  English  constitution,  and  which, 
under  that  constitution,  every  roan  had  a 
right  to  demand.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  woman  could  be  of  no  further  avail, 
even  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they 
were  inflicted,  for  they  excited  universal 
sympathy— fiir  more  sympathy  indeed  for 
the  sufierer  than  detestation  of  the  act  for 
which  she  was  punished.  His  hon.  friend 
who  had  brought  the  petition  before  the 
House,  had  given  his  majesty's  ministers 
a  fair  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  unseemly  contest  in  which  they  had 
engaged  agamst  the  Carlile  family,  and  of 
preventing  the  mischief  from  spreading 
further.  He  had  left  every  extraneous 
matter  out  of  view,  and  only  brought  for- 
ward the  plain  statement  of  a  case  of  most 
gross  and  monstrous  oppression.  He  (sir 
Francis)  agreed  with  every  thing  which 
had  been  said  by  the  member  for  Port- 
arlington,  considering  it  the  very  greatest 
absurdity  in  a  government,  and  extremely 
futile  to  attempt  to  subdue  opinions  by 
acts  of  violence.  Leaving  out  of  view 
every  religious  feeling,  and  looking  at  it  as 
it  was,  he  considered  the  case  oC  the  pe- 
titioner to  be  a  case  of  gross  and  mon- 
strous oppression.  He  believed  that  no 
honest  man,  certainly  no  sincere  believer 
in  Christianity,  would  sanction  criminal 
prosecutions  for  matters  of  opinion.  Does 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now 
protects  one  religion,  by  that,  oppose  and 
blaspheme  some  other  ?  Tliat  which  was 
religion  tiow,  was  blasphemy  once.  The 
author  of  Christianity  was  put  to  death 
on  the  same  ground,  and  his  punishment 
justified  by  the  same  argument  on  which 
the  attorney-general  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  justice  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Carliles.  If  men  had  the  honesty  to 
declare  themselves  openly  against  any 
cherished  prejudice,  however  absurd, 
they  were  sure  to  suffer  some  degree 
of  persecution.  The  most  scandalous 
outrages  of  old,  under  the  pretence  of 
u{^lding  the  cause  of  religion,  had 
been  perpetrated  on  tSbe  moet  paltry  pre- 
teoDtf.  The  last  idea  expressed  by  tha 
attomcy'gcneraly  that  ef  contiition  ky  tha 
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object  of  this  pereecutioDy  was  never  be- 
fore beard  of,  except  in  the  court  of  the 
Spunish    Inquisition.    The  arguments  of 
the  attorney-general  might  appear  mell  in 
the  mouth  of  a  grand  inquisitor,  but  they 
were  little    becoming  a  minister  of  this 
country.     But  it  was  the  motto  of  the 
profession  to  which  the  learned  gentle- 
man belonged :  <<  An  dolus  an   virtus." 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  gentlemen, 
when  they  had  a  weak  case  to  support,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  auditory   to 
matters  of  an  irrevalent  nature.     So  the 
learned  gentleman,  by  sound   and  fury, 
by  loudness  of  tone,  and  violence  of  ac- 
tion, hud  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the 
weakness  of  his  arguments.     That  learned 
l^ntleman  had  never  heard  of  juries  being 
influenced  in  their  verdict  by  the  punish- 
ment likely  to  follow  it.     He  who  had 
practised  all  his  life  in  the  courts  of  law, 
was  not  aware  that  human  nature  some- 
times   revolted    from   a    verdict    which 
would  consign  the  sufferer  to  a  punish- 
ment out  of  all  proportion  with  the  of- 
fence charged  nguinst   him  !    though  it 
was  the  argument  of  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries,  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
that  House,  and  of  the  enlightened  per- 
sons who  had  deprecated  the  severity  of 
the  law,  that  the  perpetual   perjury  of 
juries  defeated  it  when  the  punishment 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  guilt.     Yet 
the  learned  gentleman  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact.     That  learned  gentleman,  however, 
with  the  astuteness  which  characterized 
his    profession,   had   avoided    altogether 
one  part  of  the  petitioner's  case.      She 
claimed  redress  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
not  of  mercy.     She  praved  to  be  relieved 
from  an  enormous  and  scandalous  fine. 
She,  who  was  not  worth  500  pence  in  the 
world,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
600/.     The  law  and  the  constitution  of 
England  did  not  require  that  a  relaxation 
from  such  an  infamous   fine  should  be 
begged  on  her  knees  by  the  injured  party. 
Even  if  she  considered  that  she  had  com- 
mitted an  offence,  if  she  felt  as  mankind 
in  general  do,  her  natural  feelings  would 
rbuse  her  against  the  oppression  she  was 
suffering,  and  prevent  her  from  sinking 
in  abjectedness  the  victim  of  her  persecu- 
tors.    The  right  hon.  secretary  had  given 
the  strongest  reasons  against  these  pro- 
ceedings.     He   had   stated  a  variety  of 
monstrous  and  severe  punishments  which 
had  produced  no  effect.     Tbe  proper  ob- 
ject of  punishment  was  to  repress  crime, 
uot  to  produce  contrition.    The  tort  of 


offence  for  which  the  Carlilet  were  auflerw 
ing  was  not  a  fit  object  of  punishment  at 
all.     There  could  be  no  crime  nllegedy 
no  corpus  delicti  stated.     It  was  whollj 
matter   of   opinion.     A   legislature  bad 
only  to  do  with  the  actions  of  men.    It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  opinions  from 
rising  in  men's  minds,  and  it  was  •  de- 
testable slavery  to  endeavour  to  auppfen 
them.    There  was  this  difficulty  attaching 
to  prosecutions  for  blasphemy ;  be  defiea 
the  attorney-general  to  define  iU     It  was 
the  same  in  all  cases  of  libel.     No  man 
couKl  tell  what  was  a  libel  till  it  had  been 
found  so  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.    No 
man  knew  when  he  was  committing  aa 
offence;    yet,  by  a  recent  law,  he  was 
liable  to  be  transported  for  n  second  of* 
fence.     He  (sir  F.  Burdett)  atood  in  that 
situation.     If  he  should  again  write  auy 
thing  displeasing  to  the  attorney-general 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  learned  per> 
son  could  contrive  to  get  a  jurv  to  con- 
vict him  again,  he  was  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  life   [Hearil    In  this  state  of 
doubt,  it  was  an  imprudent  act  on  hia  part 
ever  to  put   pen  to   paper,  for  no  man 
could  tell  what  might  not  be  construed 
into  a  libel  [Hear,  hear !]     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  the  petitioner  was 
not  suffering  imprisonment  for  life,  not 
because  she  had  any  hope  of  paying  the 
fine,  and  finding  bail   for  her  good  be- 
haviour (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  term 
as  indefinite  as  that  of  libel),  but  because 
she  would  ultimately  obtain  her  releue 
through  the  mercy  of  the  crowo.     What 
could  be  more  unconstitutional  thanihe 
tenure  of  this  imprisonment?  When  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  the  peti- 
tioner had  made  a  sufficient  exptation  for 
her  offence — when  500/.  worth  of  impri- 
sonment had  been  taken  out  of  the  person 
of  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  her  release  was  to  be 
granted.     Imprisonment  for  any  length  of 
time  was,  under  anv  circumstances,  not 
only  a  cniel  waste  of  body,  but  tortore  of 
mind.     Besides,  did  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  think  that  he  had  got  a  lense  of  hia 
office  ?    It  appeared  that,  if  Mary  Ann 
Carlile  had  any  chance  of  working  oat  her 
salvation  by  prolonged  impriaonment,  it 
also  depended  on  the  continnauce  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  office.    A  practice 
more  utterly  unconstitutionnl  never  was 
justified  in  that  House.     He  woofd  not 
enter  upon  other  topics,  but  he  coold  not 
sit  down  without  a  remark  upon  the  So* 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  ¥ioc^  nf  wbom 
he  knew  notUngi  except  wlwl  te  bvi  giT 
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thered  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  infor- 
matioa.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
House  should  be  told  that  they  had  heard 
of  DO  acts  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  that 
iSociety,  when  the  whole  of  its  proceedings 
were  vexations.  The  Society  might  say, 
ihat  they  took  their  defendants  before  a 
grand  jury.  In  that  respect  a  prosecu- 
tion by  them  was  preferable  to  an  infor*- 
jnation  ex  officio;  but  it  could  not  be 
forgotten^  that  when  a  number  of  indivi- 
iiuals  conspired  and  uiade  a  purse,  they 
might,  by  such  a  kind  of  joint-stock  pro- 
secution ruin  any  person,  though  every 
time  he  was  brought  before  a  jury,  he 
might  be  acquitt^  [Hear!]  He  knew 
not  how  far  the  law  could  take  cognizance 
of  such  societies,  but  he  was  satished  they 
ou^ht  to  be  discountenanced  and  put  an 
end  to*  They  not  only  failed  in  their 
objects,  but  augmented  all  the  evils 
which  they  pretended  to  undertake  to 
suppress. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  liad  never  stated,  as 
the  bon.  baronet  seemed  to  think,  that 
contrition  was  a  sine  qua  noUf  that  it  was 
impossible  Mary  Ann  Carlile  should  ever 
be  released  without  confessing  contrition  ; 
he  disclaimed  this.  Some  one,  he  said, 
must  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  with  regard  to  such  cases 
as  the  present.  Suppose  any  person 
fihould  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  what  would 
the  hen.  baronet  do  in  that  case  ?  Would 
he  then  recommend  such  a  person  to  be 
discharged  ?  It  was  a  just  consequence 
of  this,  that  he  who  refused  to  pay  his 
tine,  should  pay  by  a  certain  quantum  of 
punishment. 

Sir  JP.  Burdeti  explained.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  contrition  was  a  sine  qud  non. 
If  there  were  a  man  who  could  pay  and 
would  not,  he  should  be  imprisoned; 
but  what  he  complained  of  in  the  present 
case  was,  the  infiiction  of  a  monstrous 
fine,  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  pay. 

Mr.  WUberforee  defended  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  hon. 
member  for  Portarlington  seemed  to  carry 
into  more  Weighty  matters  those  principles 
of  free  trade  which  be  had  so  successfully 
expounded.  Ours  wastheonly freecountry 
which  had  ever  existed  in  which  there 
was  no  special  tribunal  for  the  protection 
of  religion  and  morals.  In  all  the  re- 
publics of  antiquity,  in  Athens,  Sparta, 
in  Rome,  there  were  such  tribunals,  and 
iu  these  states  morals  and  religion  were 
considered  as  the  foaodatioos,  not  only 


of  private  happiness,  but  of  public  virtue. 
Laws  in  general  only  published  violations 
of  right,  and  individuals  who  called  on 
these  laws  for  protection,  who  prosecuted 
other  individuals,  did  it  to  defend  them- 
selves and  enforce  the  laws  in  cases  of 
offences  against  indiriduals.  But  in  cases 
of  offences  against  public  morals,  the 
greatest  of  all  offences,  the  degree  of  in- 
jury done  to  any  individual  was  so  small 
m  the  first  instance,  so  imperceptible  in 
individual  cases,  though  so  immense  in 
the  aggregate,  that  no  individual  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  prosecute  such 
offences.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  a 
small  elect  body  of  men  employed  in  sup- 
pressing an  act  of  this  nature,  by  carry- 
ing the  laws  into  action,  was  a  great  be» 
nefit  to  the  nation.  There  was  a  sort  of 
popular  clamour  about  persecution,  but 
no  false  opinion  could  be  supported  by 
this  means.  He  would  rely  on  the 
Christian  religion  triumphing  over  all  its 
opponents,  without  any  thing  like  perse- 
cution. He  would  let  them  republish 
Voltaire,  Hume,  Mirabaud,  and  all  the 
other  sceptics,  and  still  Christianity  would 
triumph — would  come  off  without  injury 
or  defeat.  Christianity  supported  itself 
by  arguments,  by  appeals  to  common 
sense,  to  reason,  to  all  that  was  immortal 
in  man,  and  having  such  a  powerful  hold 
of  human  nature,  must  come  out  purified 
from  all  the  contests  and  trials  to  which 
it  might  be  subjected.  His  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  even  more  favourable 
than  those  of  Paley»  who  said,  «<  he 
deemed  it  no  infringement  of  religious 
liberty  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  ridi- 
cule, invective,  and  mockery  on  religious 
subjects,  because  this  species  of  writing 
applies  only  to  the  |)assions,  and  conta- 
minates the  imagination  of  the  readers.*' 
He  (Mr.  Wilbertorce)  had  not  opposed  the 
motion  last  session  relative  to  the  Trinity, 
because  he  was  an  advodite  for  free  discus- 
sion— Christianity  always  had  and  always 
would  triumph.  As  to  blasphemy  not 
being  definable,  he  wished  that  those 
persons  who  were  always  trying  how  far 
they  might  go  without  actually  trespassing 
on  the  law,  might  at  least  find  themselves 
within  its  reach,  and  meet  the  punishment 
they  in  a  manner  tempted.  The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  which  had 
been  so  much  censured,  had,  in  fact,  in- 
stituted thirtv-two  prosecutions,  all  for 
most  detestable  offences,  and  not  one 
of  these  had  ever  failed.  Lord  Kenvon, 
Iprd  chief  baron   Skioner,  lord  Ellen- 
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borooghy  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  had 
•U  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society.  Whatever  some  hon.  gentlemen 
might  think,  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say» 
seemed  no  less  opposed  to  the  law  of  the 
land  than  to  our  holy  religion,  he  (Mr. 
W.)  could  not  help  thinking  it  no  small 
circumstance  in  favour  of  this  Society, 
tliat  it  was  vindicated  and  eulogised  by 
the  judges  of  the  land.  Whatever 
blemishes  might  have  arisen,  either  from 
the  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes,  in  some 
parts  of  our  constitution,  our  criminal  law 
had  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
nations,  and  required  few  if  aiiv  amend- 
ments. The  attome}'-genenil  had  done 
well  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  those 
sacred  institutions,  on  which  depended 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  this 
world  and  inestimable  in  the  world  to 
come.  He  had  heard  with  astonishment 
an  hon.  member  behind  him  (Mr. 
Ricardo)  hhime  the  prnrtice  of  asking  n 
witness,  before  his  testimony  was  ad- 
mitted, whether  he  believed  in  the  Holy 
Scri futures.  Had  that  hon.  gentleman  so 
little  reijard  for  the  awful  declnration 
••  So  help  me  God  !*'  or  coiiUl  it  be  main- 
tained that  we  had  any  thing  else  to  de- 
pend upon  for  the  credibility  of  human 
testimony,  than  the  attestation  of  the 
sacred  volume  ?  With  regard  to  the  un- 
happy woman  who!<e  case  Imd  this  night 
been  brought  into  discussion,  he  trusted 
she  might  experience  the  mercy  and  long- 
suftcrin^  of  that  Being,  against  whose  re- 
vealed word  she  hud  set  herself  in  pre- 
sumptuous array.  The  punishment,  how- 
ever, wliich  she  hud  justly  incurred  in 
this  world  could  not  be  remitted  without 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  impunity  to 
similar  offenders.  If  such  offences  as 
hers  were  not  to  be  visited  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  the  attorney-general  might  as 
well  be  absolved  at  once  from  all  care  of 
the  public  morality  and  religion,  and 
every  thing  be  suffered  to  goto  wreck  and 
ruin.  As  to  the  language  used  by  those 
offenders,  and  their  pretended  resolution 
of  perishing  at  the  stake  or  on  the  gibbet, 
they  knew  enough  that  it  was  not  now  as 
tn  former  times,  and  they  presumed  upon 
the  mercy  and  lenity  of  the  English  law. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  forgive  him, 
if  he  was  warm,  for  he  felt  warmly  on  this 
most  important  subject.  He  had  long 
sat  in  that  House,  and  if  the  czperieDce 
of  a  long  public  tife  mi^fat  give  weight 
to   fab  tipmioBSj   fae  deciored  fait   con- 


I  scientious  conviction,  that  every  tfain^ 
which  was  most  valuable  dependtxl  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  sacred  itMtitntioiii 
of  the  country.  For  their  own  sakei^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  their 
constituents,  he  implored  them  to  pr^ 
serve  the  religion  and  law  of  the  land  stft 
and  inviolate. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  oo  ofajectioa 
had  been  made  to  the  receiving  of  this  pe- 
tition, he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
printing  of  it  would  not  be  opposed.  He 
could  not  make  this  motion,  however, 
without  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  who,  after  professing 
himself  the  enemy  of  all  persecution,  bad 
concluded  by  entreating  the  House  to  en- 
courage and  continue  a  system  of  persecu- 
tion. As  to  the  Society  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  stood  forward  asthechampion, 
it  had  increased  the  mischief  which  it  pre- 
tended to  remove.  No  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  victims  had  been  dragged  by  this 
Society  before  courts  of  law,  every  one  of 
whom  it  was  their  boast  that  they  had 
convicted  ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why, 
as  fast  ns  the  prisons  were  filled  with  vie* 
tims,  individuals  i)re8sed  forward  eager  to 
become  martyrs,  and  op|x>se  a  system  of 
persecution  by  a  participation  in  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  by  their  oppressors.  He 
entreated  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the 
home  department  to  consider  the  policy 
of  supporting  these  pretended  friends,  ^fut 
real  enemies  of  the  cause  of  public  mo- 
rality ;  for,  by  upholding  soch  a  system, 
he  would  consult  neither  the  morals  nor 
the  feel  in '^s  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  had  made  an  appeal 
rather  to  the  passions  than  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume]  entreated 
him,  if  he  had  all  the  regard  he  professed 
for  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  ])eace  and  happiness  of  fiimilies,  to 
pause  before  he  u;;ain  assisted  in  propa- 
gating what  he  himself  desiffnated  aa 
poison,  by  advocating  a  system  Of  perKCU- 
tion.  Let  him  attend  rather  to  ihe  excel- 
lent advice  of  a  divine,  whose  writings 
were  no  doubt  familiar  to  him,  but  whose 
sound  and  judicious  doctrine  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  differed  widely  from 
those  which  he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  bad  ad- 
vanced to-night.  <*  The  proper  panish- 
ment,**  taid  Di\  Lardner,  **  for  a  low» 
mean,  indecent^  scurrilous  way  of  writings 
seems  to  be  neglect,  contemptf  scorn -and 
general  indignatioD.     TMs  yooahmcut 
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Woobtoo  his  already  had  in  part»  and 
will  probably  have  more  and  more  if  he 
shoold  go  on  in  his  rude  and  brutal  way 
of  writing;  and  if  we  leave  all  further 
ponishment  to  Him  to  whom  vengeance 
belongs,  1  have  thought  it  might  be  much 
for  the  honour  of  ourselves  and  of  our  re- 
ligion.     But  if   he   should   be  further 
punished,  the  stream  of  resentment  and 
indignation  will  turn;  especially  if  the 
punishment  should  be  severe,  and  it  is 
likely  that  a  small  punishment  will,  not 
suffice  to  engage  to  silence  nor  to  an  al- 
teration of  the  manner  of  writing."     Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  (vol.  i.  b.  4,  cb.  4)  says, 
**  It  seems  necessary,  for  the  support  of 
the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of 
the  church  have  power  to  censure  heretics ; 
yet  not   to  harass   them  with  temporal 
penalties,  much  less  to  exterminate  or 
destroy  them."    **  AW  persecutions  for 
diversity  of  opinion,  however  ridiculous 
and  absurd  they  may  be,  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  sacred  policy  and  civil 
freedom."     Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  such  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
,  tice  Blackstone.    But  was  this  the  doctrine 
of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Vice  ? 
[a  laugh  from  the  Ministerial  benches]. 
The  word  had  fallen  from  him  accidentally; 
but  he  would  give  hon.  gentlemen  oppo* 
aite  all  the  bene6t  of  the  accident ;  for  in 
point  of  fact,  with  the  single  exception  of 
their  exertions  in  putting  down  obscene 
exhibitions,  the  Society  had  rather  pro- 
moted than  checked  the  mischiefs  which 
they  pretended  to  suppress.     The  hon. 
member  for  Devonshire,  after  reading'  what 
he  thought  was  one  of  the  worst  passa^j^es 
in  <*  The  Republican,"  had  asked,  whether 
hon.  gentlemen  would  permit  such  publi- 
cations to  go  unpunished  ?     He  (Mr.  H.) 
aaid  he  would  ;  and  if  the  hon.  member 
wet  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  his 
opinion,  he  would  refer  him  to  an  opinion 
for  which  he  would,  perhaps,  have  a  greater 
reverence^— that  of  the  present  bii&op  of 
London,  in  his  charG:e  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  in  July,  1822.     That  right  rev.  di- 
vine said,  **  I  am,  indeed,  fully  persuaded, 
that  the  extravagancies  of  frantic  infidelity 
are  means  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for 
the  promotion  of  virtue  and  truth,  by  pro- 
voking discussions  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
persion of  enror,  by  disposing  thecarelesa 
ta  reflectioD,  by  determining  the  irresolute 
to  inquiry,  b;^  awakening  energies  which 
nighl  otherwise  have  slumbered  in  inac- 
tion, and  rosNDg  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion  which  vice  and  unpiety  when  they 


throw  off  the  mask  will  never  fail  to  inspire 
in  generous  and  honest  minda.  Such  on 
all  former  occasions  has  been  the  uniform 
result  of  the  violence  directed  by  infideb 
against  our  holy  religion  in  this  country; 
and  when  I  consider  the  general  expression 
of  disgust  at  the  blasphemous  libels  which 
were  lately  put  in  circulation  ;  when  I  re- 
collect the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
popular  tracts  in  defence  of  the  religion 
so  basely  traduced,  and  the  reception  wnich 
they  experienced  from  the  public,  lean- 
not  but  think  that  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  in  coiw 
sequence  more  generally  understood,  and 
the  people  on  the  whole  more  firmly 
attadied  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers  than 
ifit  had  never  been  called  in  question." 
He  should  conclude  by  requesting  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  scale  by  which  he  could 
compute  how  many  hours  of  imprison- 
ment were  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  coldly  to  calculate  the 
quantum  of  blood  and  confinement  that 
would  atone  for  the  crime  of  which  these 
poor  creatures  were  convicted,  and  having 
made  out  his  scale,  let  him  fairly  state  it, 
in  order  that  all  men  may  know  what  waa 
the  consequence  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing 

Mr.  Wyrni  denied  the  doctrine,  that  no 
publication  of  mere  matters  of  opinion 
could  be  libellous*  The  defence  set  up 
by  the  hon.  member  who  liad  just  sat 
down  for  these  blasphemous  pubficationa 
might  be  equally  applied  to  the  obscene 
publications,  which  he  himself  wished  to 
put  down.  He  would  put  the  case  of  a 
person  who  believed  in  no  religion,  and 
who  held  that  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  was  neither  dangerous  nor 
indecorous;  and  he  would  further  sup- 
pose him  to  publish  a  book  in  conformity 
with  these  opinions,  and  in  which  he 
should  endeavour,  by  argument  and  ex- 
hortation, to  promote  their  propagation. 
Could  it  be  pretended  that  such  a  publi- 
cation would  not  be  libellous?  The 
same  impunity  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  extend  to  blasphemous  publica- 
tions, would,  in  his  view  of  the  argument, 
apply  also  to  political  libels.  Acts  of 
regicide  might  be  defended,  and  it  might 
be  contend^  with  impunity,  that  the 
kingly  power  was  opposed  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  and  that  ev«ry  individual 
who  killed  a  king  did  mankind  a  service 
by  lidding  them  of  a  tyraol,  asd  waa  coli« 
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tequently  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  hit 
country.  He  would  ask  whether  the 
publication  of  such  shocking  doctrines  as 
these  were  to  be  tolerated  ?  Some  time 
ago  a  man  of  the  name  of  Spence,  actually 
published  a  book  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  supposed  right  to  pro-> 
perty  was  founded  in  usurpation.  Could 
it  be  maintained  that  the  publication  of 
auch  a  doctrine  as  this,  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  those  who  should  endearour  to 
regain  their  rights,  and  put  an  end  to 
this  alleged  usurpation,  would  not  be 
libellous  r  The  doctrine  that  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  avow  and  publish  what- 
ever opinions  he  might  entertain,  would 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  frame 
of  civil  society.     Was  the  hon.  member 

J>repared  to  admit,  that  every  man  was  at 
iberty  to  publish  whatever  libellous  at- 
tacks he  might  think  fit  upon  his  own 
character  ? 

Mr.  Hume.'^At  perfect  liberty. 
Mr.  Wytm, — If  the  hon.  member  was 
of  this  opinion,  other  men  might  not 
deem  themselves  equally  invulnerable. — 
What  would  be  the  efiect  of  this  doctrine, 
aa  applied  to  women?  Was  there  any 
female,  whose  reputation  could  stand 
against  a  series  of  attacks,  if  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished,  or  if  obliged  constantly 
to  come  forward  and  vindicate  her  cha- 
racter in  the  newspapers,  by  proving  the 
falsehood  and  malignity  of  tier  ciuum- 
niators  ?  An  hon.  member  sitting  near 
the  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Bennet) 
had  come  forward  very  properly  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  a  female  against  one 
of  those  unmanly  attacks,  by  prosecuting 
the-  calumniator.  He  thought  it  too 
much  to  contend,  that  the  public  were  not 
entitled  to  the  same  protection,  which  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  private  families. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Scotch  Burghs — Interness.] — ^Lord 
A*  Hamilton  said,  it  was  with  extreme 
regret  that  he  rose  to  make  a  motion  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  at  a  time 
when  the  House  was  so  thinly  attended. 
The  interests  of  500,000  persons  and  of 
sixty  royal  burghs  were  involved  in  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  about  to  speak  ; 
buty  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  to 
him  to  execute  such  a  duty,  in  so  thin  a 
House,  he  should  proceed  to  the  task. 
He  had  so  often  complained  to  the  House 
of  the  grievances  sustained  by  the  Scotch 
barght,  that  no  one  could  be  saipriMd  if, 
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not  having  obtained  redreia,  he  reiterated 
his  complaints.  To  mention^mly  the  ca>e 
of  the  burgh  of  Inverness :  in  1817,  aa 
election  had  taken  place,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  a  few  individnala  who  had 
forced  themselves  into  office.  It  appeared 
afterwards,  that  three  of  the  penons  so 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  burgh  were 
disQualified  to  hold  that  office.  The  io« 
habitants  of  Inverness  tnstitoted  le^l 
proceedings  to  annul  that  electioiu  This 
attempt  was  resisted  by  the  roagistralcs ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  mootM,  •  sen^ 
tence  was  pronounced  against  the  magis- 
trates. The  election  was  declared  voidr 
and  the  persons  disqualified  were  no 
longer  to  act  as  commissionera.  The 
court  then  gave  a  power  for  the  appoint" 
ment  of  managers  until  the  cooncil  shouki 
be  re-established.  Last  jrear  it  had 
pleased  his  majesty  to  appoint,  by  special 
warrant,  particular  persons  to  elect 
councillors  for  this  burgh*  Under  tliat  • 
warrant,  the  same  persona  had  been  re- 
turned into  office  who  had  three  years 
before  been  turned  out  bv  process  of 
law.  At  whatever  expense  tlie  burgesses 
had  pursued  the  action  which  they  bad 
bronght,  no  sooner  did  .they  obtaia-a 
verdict  in  their '  favour,  thao  a  crown 
warrant  was  issued,  which  undid  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  would  not  be  endured  in 
this  country  ;  nor  would  it  be  in  Scotland, 
but  that  the  councillors  owed  their  elec- 
tion to  the  magistrates,  and  not  to  the 
burgesses.  It  was  true,  that  the  persona 
who  were  turned  out,  petitioned  his  ma- 
jesty that  they  might  be  re-appointed. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  granung  the 
warrant  was  an  illegal  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  but  he  did  say  that  it  was  au 
unconstitutional,  an  improper,  an  unwise, 
and  an  unprecedeoted  measure,  at  applied 
to  this  particular  instance.  lu  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action  he  had  mentiaoed,  the 
burgesses  had  suffiered  another  grievance* 
greater  than  those  he  had  detailed ;  they 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  expenses,  amounting  to  l,400f.,  while 
the  magistrates  had  defended  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  burgh.  He  was  aure  the 
House  would  agree  with  hiiD,  that  thia 
ought  not  to  be  the  situation  of  sixty 
burghs— that  whatever  redresa  the  law 
might  give  them  for  injuries  they  had 
suffered,  should  be  thwarted  b?  tbecrowa 
— that  they  should  pay  for  both  aidea, 
and  not  receive  the  benefit  from  either* 
He  did  not  know,  if  be  wwe  to  talk  far 
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liulf  an  hour,  whether  he  could  put  this 
point  more  forcibly  before  the  House 
thiia  by  this  simple  statement.  He 
had  furnished  himself  with  documents, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
ordinary  practice  and  the  rule  of  law 
in  Scotland  were  not  in  conformity  with 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  his 
majesty  on  the  present  occasion.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  adduced  those  authori- 
ties, he  felt  it  necessary  to  correct  a  mis- 
apprehension us  to  the  similarity  between 
a  Scottish  and  an  English  borough,  which 
had,  in  his  opinion,  misled  the  English 
lawyers  ou  this  subject.  In  England,  the 
franchise  of  the  borough  was  vested  in  the 
rorporation,  and  if  the  election  was  wrone, 
ancl  the  corporation  set  aside,  the  whole 
rights  of  the  borough  were  at  au  end,  and 
had  to  be  revived  by  the  crown ;  but  the 
charter,  and  all  tlie  rights  of  a  Scottish 
borough,  were  vested,  not  in  the  self- 
elected  dozen  or  score  of  men,  but  in  the 
burgesses  or  freemen  generally.  The 
corporation  in  England  were  the  borough 
itself;  but  the  self-elected  juntas  in  Scot- 
land were  merely  the  servants  of  the  cor- 
poration, which"  was  in  reality  vested  in 
the  freemen  or  burgesses.  Hence,  though 
the  election  might  he  found  to  be  faulty, 
and  tlie  magistracy  illegal,  the  whole 
charter  and  rights  oF  the  borough  re- 
mained to  the  freemen  the  same  as  ever. 
In  England  a  false  election  openited  a 
total  extinction  of  the  ri^^hts  of  the  burgh, 
and  demanded  a  total  revisal  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  ;  but  in  Scotland  it  operated 
•only  the  removal  of  the  magistrates,  and 
required  only  an  interference  to  put  the 
existing  machine  of  the  borough  again 
into  operation.  That  the  constitutional 
mode  of  doing  this  was  by  a  poll  election 
of  those  freemen  in  whom  the  rights  of 
the  borough  were  vested  during  the  time 
that  the  magistracy  were  in  abeyance,  he 
was  prepared  to  show,  both  from  the 
authority  of  lawyers,  and  from  the  gene- 
ral practice.  The  noble  lord  here  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  White,  lord  Callander, 
and  lord  Armiston,  all  of  which  described 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  interfere  with 
the  re-establishment  of  a  Scottish  magis- 
tracy in  any  other  way  than  by  a  poll 
election,  as  being  a  very  questionable, 
and  even  unconstitutional  interference. 
The  last  authority  which  he  cited,  declared 
expressly,  that  the  interference  was  illegal. 
He  did  not  mean  to  give  his  opinion  as  a 
lawyer ;  but  still  his  reason  and  common 
ienaa  p<nnted  out  to  hito^  that  the  prac- 
voL  Vlll. 


tice  was  illegal.  By  the  ICth  George  2ndf 
cap.  II,  s.  12,  it  was  enacted,  thatitbhould 
be  lawful  for  the  constituent  members 
of  any  of  the  Scotch  burghs  to  attend  the 
meeting  for  the  election  of  magistratCi^, 
and  if  they  apprehended  any  wrong  had 
been  done*  they  were  at  liberty  to  apply 
to  the  court  of  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
rectifying  it.  He  wished  to  asK  the 
House,  whether,  after  a  borough  had 
pursued  the  direction  of  that  act,  and  had 
succeeded,  at  considerable  expense,  in 
the  action,  it  was  just,  that  the  crown 
should  step  in,  and  deprive  it  of  the 
benefit  of  that  success  ?  But  the  bur- 
gesses at  Inverness  had  so  applied  and  so 
succeeded,  and  yet  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  that  for  which 
they  had  paid  doable,  by  a  warrant  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  by  the  advice  of 
ministers,  and  in  all  probability  chiefly 
by  that  of  the  lord  advocate  opposite. 
Since  the  Union,  there  had  been  30  war- 
rants granted  by  the  crown ;  with  the 
addition  of  the  recent  instances  of  Aber- 
deen and  Inverness,  the  number  amounted 
to  32.  Out  of  the  thirty,  twenty-four  of 
the  elections  had  been  directed  to  be  by 
the  open  vote  of  the  burgesses,  and  the 
remaining  six  had  also  been  in  the  same 
manner,  even  after  the  warrants  were  re- 
ceived. In  the  times  of  Charles  2iid  and 
James  2nd  the  power  had  been  assumed 
by  the  crown,  of  naming  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  elected;  but  the  convention  of 
the  states  had  declared  all  such  appoint- 
ments illegal,  and  the  elections  void,  la* 
the  cases  of  Montrose  and  Stirling,  the 
*  warrants  had  been  granted  on  the  grounds 
to  which  he  now  objected ;  but  then  the 
crown  had  granted  a  poll.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  gross 
fact  in  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  the  custom  there  to  take  an  annual 
account  of  the  debts,  that  they  nii<^ht 
know  the  state  of  their  affairs.  The  rna- 
gistrates  of  that  place  had  the  audacity 
to  produce  an  account,  by  which  it  np- 
peared  the  town  was  indebted  0,000/., 
when,  in  foct,  a  sum  of  130,000/.  was  due 
from  it.  After  having  brought  the  affairs 
of  the  burgh  to  a  slate  of  bankruptcy, 
they  added  to  their  offence  by  this  shame- 
ful act  of  duplicity  and  framl.  He  would 
here  introduce  a  comment,  made  by  the 
same  magistrates  on  their  quitting  ofBce. 
They  attributed  this  calamity  to  the  sys- 
tem of  concealment  which  was  a  necessary 
part  of  that  by  which  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh-  were  governed,  and  recommended 
38 
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m  change  in  this  respect,  without  which, 
they  said,  prosperity  could  never  be  re- 
stored, nor  could  any  set  of  men  carry  on 
its  afiairs,  with  credit  to  themselves,  or 
adrantage  to  the  community.  Was  it 
necessary  that  he  should  bVate  more  to 
show,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  tease  and 
pester  the  House  with  slight  or  trivial 
grievances  ?  Did  he  not  prove,  that  he 
wished  to  draw  their  attention  to  shame- 
ful evils— evils  which,  if  the  system  were 
not  altered,  must  be  of  perpetual  recur- 
rence ? — He  would  now  refer  to  the  case 
of  Edinburgh,  a  town  governed  by  dO  or 
32  self-elected  magistrates.  Some  years 
ago,  a  faulty  election  had  taken  place 
there ;  and  it  was  natural  enough,  that  a 
population  of  say  100,000  persons,  go- 
verned by  self-elected  magistrates,  should 
endeavour,  when  an  opportunity  occurred, 
to  procure  some  share  in  the  management 
of  their  own  afiairs.  The  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  opposed  the  attempt ;  and  a 
process  was  issued,  as  in  the  case  of  In- 
verness, to  annul  the  election.  After 
about  three  years  of  litigation,  and  the 
expense  of  about  4  or  5,000/L  oa  each 
side,  one  would  have  supposed,  that  the 
complaining  party  were  entitled  to  some- 
thing. But,  under  the  advice  of  the 
learned  lord,  whatever  their  success  might 
have  been,  a  crown  warrant  came  down 
and  undid  it  all.  The  court  of  session 
was  then  applied  to,  that  court  having  the 
power,  it  was  said,  of  deciding  summarily. 
There  the  case  remained  for  four  years ; 
and  had  it  continued  there  for  four  years 
more,  it  would  not  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  ;  for  every  chicanery  of  law 
was  resorted  to  by  the  magistrates,  who, 
he  believed,  knew  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
At  the  end  of  four  years,  the  parties  were 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  some  preliminary  points ;  for  they  had 
not  yet  got  to  the  merits  of  their  case. 
TVhat  interrupted  the  proceedings? 
Why,  the  case  of  A  berdeen— that  noto- 
lious  case  of  bankruptcy.  The  parties 
prosecuting  the  cause  heard  that  Aber- 
deen had  been  visited  with  the  infliction 
of  a  crown  warrant.  Upon  which  they 
immediately  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  !  it  is  use- 
less for  us  to  proceed.  We  shall  not  get 
law :  like  Aberdeen,  we  shall  have  a  crown 
warrant."  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  could  the  people  of  Edinburgh  do, 
but  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  ?  The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the 
))ublic  money  in  their  hands  to  defend 
their  proceedings,  felt  that,  if  they  went 
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on  farther,  they  must  lose  their  cause^ 
since  they  were  in  the  wrong;  whilst 
those  who  prosecuted  the  suit,  were  coo- 
vinced,  just  as  ;their  claim  was,  that,  if 
they  pursued  it,  they  would  get  nolfaiog 
in  the  end  but  a  crown  warrant.  lo  tbia 
state  of  things,  the  magistrates  agreed  to 
pay  the  opposing  party  1,100/.  to  froego 
any  fnrtner  proceeding.  If  tbey  were 
magistrates,  and  were  la  the  right,  tiicy 
ought  to  have  prosecuted  their  suit  and 
gained  it,  instead  of  giving  awuy  a  portioii 
of  the  public  money ;  but  they  were  not 
magistrates,  and  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
but  they  had  the  opportunity  of  pottior 
their  hands  into  the  public  pune,  and 
taking  out  1,100/.  for  their  own  parpoaek 
This  did  not  make  out  hit  case,  as  to  the 
point  of  law ;  but  he  stated  the  facts,  to 
expose  a  system  of  eross  firaud  and  abo* 
minable  iniquity.  It  was,  however,  im^ 
possible,  as  public  opinion  began  to  be 
expressed  more  strongly,  that  it  conld  be 
allowed  to  go  on  much  longer*— There 
was  another  point  which  bore  strongly  on 
the  case,  as  it  showed  bow  justice  was 
administered  in  some  of  these  bufghfti 
About  three  weeks  ago,  he  had  presented 
a  petition  from  the  town  of  Inverness,  and 
the  matters  stated  in  that  petition  proved 
what  sort  of  government  prevailed  in  thai 
town  since  the  magistrates  were  displaced. 
Of  the  number  so  displaced,  it  was  oeces* 
sary  to  observe,  that  12  or  13  had  agds 
got  into  office.  When  he  piesented  the 
petition  from  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Young,  complaining  of  illegal  acts  oo  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  he  was  answered* 
that  it  was  impossible ;  for  the  magistrates 
were  a  most  respectable  body  of  men. 
The  same  thing  was  said  when  complaints 
were  made  relative  to  11  cheater  gioi.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  respecta- 
bility. In  their  individual  capacity  tlief 
might  be  very  respectable  men  ;  but  what 
he  wished  to  bring  before  the  House  was, 
their  conduct  as  magistrates  of  loveness. 
The  petition  of  these  young  men  stated* 
that  they  had  been  arvested  ibr  a  jnst 
debt.  After  being  imprisoned  for  the 
period  speciGed  by  law,  they  applied  for 
the  act  of  grace,  by  the  provision  of 
which,  if  the  creditor  did  not,  witbin  ten 
days,  agree  to  aliment  his  debtor,  the  lat« 
ter  was  entitled  to  his  discbarge.  The 
creditor  having  refused  to  aliment  tbeoi, 
they  applied  for  their  discharge,  and  were 
called  upon  to  enter  into  conveyances  \u 
favour  of  their  creditor,  of  osmtiMi  bono^ 
rum,  on  two  sheets  of  stamped  papec« 
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Now,  as  it  was  a  ]oint  debt,  only  one  bond 
*was  necessary;  and  the  act  expressly 
provided,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  any 
instrttmentsy  under  the  act  of  grace,  to  be 
stamped.  The  stamps  would  have 
amonntcd  to  HOs.  each,  and  this  sum  was 
demanded  of  men,  who  had  sworn  pre- 
fiously  that  they  had  not  one  farthing  in 
their  pocket.  Besides  this,  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  6L  fees,  not  one  shil- 
ling of  which  could  be  legally  demanded. 
If  they  had  complied  with  these  demands, 
they  must  have  committed  pegury. 
They  were,  in  default  of  making  these 
payments,  kept  in  gaol  for  five  days; 
when,  the  business  Imving  been  brought 
before  the  superior  court,  lord  Gillies 
cieiused  them  to  be  liberated;  and  the 
ma^strates,  to  prevent  any  proceeding 
against  then,  compromised  the  matter, 
by  paying  the  young  men  32/.  Here, 
again,  appeared  the  grossness  of  the  sys- 
tem. Those  magistrates  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  todr  hands  in  the  public 
purse;  and  they  paid  this  32/.  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  borough.— The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  House,  a  Copy  of 
any  Warrant,  granted  by  the  Crown, 
in  the  year  18SS,  authorizing  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  elect  Magistrates  in 
the  Borough  of  Inverness,  in  the  room 
of  those  recently  displaced  by  process 
of  Uw." 

The  Lard  Advocate  said,  that  in  rising 
to  object  to  the  motion,  he  felt  no  wish  to 
Ttsist  the  production  of  any  document 
firom  which  useful  information  could  be 
elicited.  The  warrant  complained  of  had 
not  been  issued  by  the  crown  on  the 
advice  of  ministers,  but  on  the  advice 
of  the  privy  council  of  Great  Britain; 
and  it  authorized  the  magistrates  to 
make  that  election  which  they  had  pre- 
viously a  right  to  make  by  law.  He 
hoped  to  convince  the  House,  that  in 
issuing  the  warrant,  a  wise  and  a  sound 
discretion  had  been  exercised.  With  re- 
spect to  the  petition  presented  from  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Young,  com- 
plaining of  oppressive  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  he  could  now 
state,  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the 
magistrates  with  respect  to  those  indivi- 
duals, which  the  noble  lord  himself  would 
not  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  learned  lord  then  went 
through  the  case  of  the  petiti6uers ;  and 
read  a  le^  opinioot  io  which  the  advo- 
cate laid  It  dowD  u  Uie  kw  of  Scotland^ 


that  magistrateS|  under    particular  cir- 
cumstances, might  detain  a  prisoner,  pro- 
vided they  alimented  him  properly.     In 
this  case,  the  additional  confinement  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  necessity  of  drawing  up  the  convey- 
ance, omnium  bonorum,  on  stamps.    The 
magistrates  had  the  point  of  law  in  their 
favour,  but  their  counsel  advised  them, 
rather  than  contest  a  suit  with  two  bank- 
rupts, to    compromise    the  matter,  and 
therefore  they  gave  those  persons  32/.  The 
learned  lord  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  could 
see  no  necessity  for  the  present  motion ; 
for  the  very  warrant,  the  legality  of  which 
was  now  attempted  to  be  disputed,  was 
at  that  moment  before  the  lords  of  session 
in  Scotland,  who  would  have  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  it.    Why,  then,   discuss  the 
matter,  when  it  would  be  decided  without 
their  intervention  ?    It  was  singular,  that 
the  discretionary  power  of  granting  these 
warrants  should  be  now  cafled  in  question. 
From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Union,  as  well  as  subsequently,  the  privy 
council  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  them 
discretional ly  ;  and  in  the  only  two  cases 
in  which  the  ri^ht  was  litigated,  the  prac- 
tice of  so  snranting  them  was  asserted  and 
maintained.     It  was  the  ancient  and  in- 
dubitable law  of  Scotland,  that  the  magis- 
trates,   with  some   peculiar    exception^, 
should  have  the  power  of  electing  their 
successors.    He  was  astonished  to  find 
the  case  of  Aberdeen  again  brought  for- 
ward.   He   thooffht   that   it   had    been 
clearly  established,  that  the  funds  of  the 
corporarion  had  been  well  disposed  of  in 
the  improvement  of  the  pier  and  harbour. 
A  similar  application  of  their  funds  was 
also  manifest  in  the  case  of  Inverness.     In 
the  course  of  election  which  they  had  pur- 
sued, they  had  the  law  uniformly  with 
them  ;  and  though,  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
particular  classes  of  trades,  the  deviation 
from  the  strict  rule  had  in  one  instance 
occurred,  yet  he  saw  no  reason  for  agree- 
ing to  the  present  motion.    The  truth 
was,  that  if,  instead  of  the  course  pointed 
out  in  the  warrant,  poll  elections  were 
granted,  such  would  be  the  ingenuity  of 
the  minority  in  the  difierent  burghs,  ex- 
cited on  every  magisterial  vacancy,  that 
the  towns  would  be  in  a  state  of  election 
fermentation  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year. — Convinced  that  the  war- 
rant of  which  the  noble  lord  complained 
was  issued  under  a  wise  and  due  discre- 
tion, and  knowing  that  Inverness  had 
considembly  improved  under  the  present 
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iiianugemeni,  he  thould  give  bie  aegttivc 
to  the  motioD. 

Mr.  Vumming  bore  t»gtimony  to  the  lo- 
cal imprnvcmenl*  which  had  taken  y\*ct 

Mt.  //nine  atuted,  that  this  f^reit  mii- 
take  ran  ihToiigh  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  1(;urDe<t  lord,  that  he  mixed 
up  eel T- election,  on  which  there  waa  no 
disciiMion,  with  the  iaiue  uf  the  warrant, 
founded  on  a  diacretiunary  power.  He 
contended,  that  what  the  learned  lord 
(toted  to  be  the  uniform  practice,  re»ted 
only  on  the  exception  to  the  general  rule 
— which  WB«,  for  the  crown  toiHuea  war> 
rant  (o  the  inhnbitunt*  to  elect  the  maeis- 
tratei.  He  comtnented  upoii  the  conduct 
of  \\\e  mtigiitmtr*  of  Aberdeen,  who, 
however  respectable  in  their  private  cha- 
racter, deserved  no  credit  for  their  public 
conduct.  They  had  laid  out  the  public 
money  eitravagaatly,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  utilitT  i  for  initance,  they  had 
thrown  an  arch  of  granite  120  feet  wide 
over  a  puddle  that  he  could  with  eaae 
leap  over.  A*  to  the  improveroenti  of 
the  harbour,  though  he  admitted  that 
the  trade  had  increaMd,  it  wai  in  ipite  of 
the  aupposed  improvement!,  and  not  in 
coniequence  of  them.  The  ratei  hid 
been  doubled.  From  the  increoaed  ex- 
penie,  one  of  the  moit  valuable  articles  of 
export,  stone,  was  now  tent  by  land-car- 
riage ;  and  as  to  the  tinancet,  with  thoae 
the  megi&tratet  had  nothing  to  do,  as  they 
were  under  the  manugement  of  trustees, 
by  whoni,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they  were 
much  better  managed  than  they  had  for- 
merly been, 

Mr.  Gordon  defended  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  and  affirmed,  that,  whatever 
money  had  been  expended  hy  them,  was 
Iwd  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pett  said,  the  weakness 
of  the  cabe  of  the  noble  lord  was  appa- 
rent from  this  sioele  circumslance — that 
ucarly  (fne-half  of  the  debate  had  been 
occupied  in  an  attempt  to  criminate  per- 
•ons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. The  whole  of  the  charge  against  the 
ma^atratea  of  Inverness  resolved  itulf 
into  this  :  thai  not  being  able  to  find  any 
maltmHu  in  Invernei*,  they  had  elected 
others.  The  noble  lord  hud  admitted  the 
le^liiy,  but  doubted  tli<:  eoundness  of 
the  dii^crrtion  e^Lercised  hy  the  crown; 
but,  after  what  he  had  stated  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  magu- 
trates,  he  would  submit,  that  no  casp 
had  been  made  o«t  by  tlw  noble  lord, ' 
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but  thit  the  crown  had  heea  tightly 
advised. 

Mr,  Forces  said,  that  the  statementi  of 
the  noble  lord  on  this  subject  had  been  so 
often  made,  und  so  often  refuted,  that  ha 
wondered  how  the  House  could  any  lonj^er 
listen  to  them  with  patience.  He  wished 
th^  noble  lord  would  chuie  some  other 
hobby,  and  ride  it  less  uamercifully  Umd 
he  had  done  the  Scotch  burghft. 

Sir  R.  ferguttoH  vindicated  hia  noble 
friend  frum  the  charge  of  having  taadeai 
attack  on  the  personal  character  of  ths 
Scottish  magistracy.  The  queatioD  hen, 
was,  whether  the  crowa,  when  tt  bargb 
had  l>eeii  disfranchised,  bad  ■  right  lo 
interfere  in  the  election  uf  its  aiagiatrataf 
He  thought  it  clearly  had  no  auvh  right; 
but  that  the  burgesaet,  in  aucb  a  caae, 
had  a  right  to  elect  their  magistratea  by 
pull. 

Mr,  IF.  Smith  thought,  that,  without 
canting  any  personal  reflectiooa  on  the 
mB<;ikiracy  in  question,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  when  geutlemcn  came  iota 
office,  there  wo*  a  certain  eiprit  de  etrpg 
which  made  them  follow  the  ate  pa  of  tba^ 
|iredcces«on,  however  objectionable  thoae 
steps  might  be.  During  a  long  parli^ 
mentary  experience,  he  did  not  recollect, 
out  of  many  lorda  advocate,  a  tingle 
one,  who  had  not  opposed  the  infanea 
of  a  more  popular  apirit  into  tboae  elefr- 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  in  reply,  begged  to 
repeat,  that  a  grosser  case  than  that  of- 
Aberdeen  won  never  heard  oC  The  c<ir> 
poration  was  bankrupt  to  the  Bwount  of 
130,000/.,  having  all  the  wUk  deactibed 
the  amount  of  their  emfaamnoienta  u 
Q.OOO/.  only.  He  would  alto  say,  that 
the  imputations  be  had  cast  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Inverneaa,  were  justified 
by  the  report  of  the  commiaaioneta  of  ia- 
cjuiry  into  the  state  of  the  Scotch  boigiie. 

The  House  divided :  Avei,  SI  i  Noes, 
40. 

Litt  of  tie  Minoritf. 
Benett,  J.  Hohhonie,  J.  C. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G>  Hume,  J. 
Bentinck.  lord  W.  H.  James,  W. 
Beraal,  B.  Jervoise.  G.  P. 

Birch,  J.  Leonard,  T.  B. 

Blake,  sir  F.  LuiUngton,  S. 

Burdctt,  sir  F.  Uacdonald,  J. 

Creevey,  T.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Davieg,  T-  H.  FbiUps,  G. 

Ellice,  E.  Fhi^  G.  H. 

Ferguson,  afa*  B.  Poynt^  W. 

GHeaorcIqr,  fiic.  Blc^  tt  S. 

GnMD.J<  Hmtilil.  1  TT 
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Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tltchfidd,  marqub 
White«  col. 
Wood^  Matthew 


Wyvill,M- 

TSLLBRf. 

Hamilton,  brd  A» 
Smithy  W. 


MONOMENTS  TO  EaRL    St.   VlNCEHT 

AND  Loud  Duncan.]— The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  iuto  a  comaiittee  of  the 
whole  Hou^, 

The  Chancellor  (^  the  Exchequer  Miid, 
that  if^  dunii((  the  closing  years  of  the 
late  war,  there  were  but  few^occasioost  or 
at  least*  fewer  than  bad  once  been  the 
case,  in  which  parliament  was  called  upon 
to  address  the  crowo,  on  subjects  similar 
to  that  to  which  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House*  that  cir- 
cumstance arose,  not  from  any  want  of 
valour,  or  enterprise,  or  credit,  or  renown, 
on  the  |Mirt  of  those  who  conducted  the 
naval  service  of  this  kingdom ;  hut  it  arose 
from  the  singular  circumstance,  that,  in 
the  earlier  |>art  of  the  late  war,  the  ex* 
ploits  of  oi9r  navy  had  annihilated,  at  hit 
might  say,  those  powerful  means  of  retiat- 
ance  which  the  enemy  possessed;  and 
which  exploits  then  gave  frequent  occa- 
sion for  addresses  similar  to  that  wbich 
lie  was  about  to  propose.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  any  length  on  the  present  subject;  but 
he  would  say,  that,  if  the  recent  rarity  of 
these  occasions  had  deprived  the  Houae 
of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  the  grati* 
tude  which  it  owed  to  those  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  he  thought  that  that  was  an 
additional  reason  why,  after  so  long  en- 
joving  all  the  advantages  of  that  security^ 
which  the  efforts  of  our  navy  had  conferred 
on  us ;  if,  in  the  time  of  peace,  there  should 
occur  such  an  event  as  the  doath  of  a 
brave  admiral,  oov(ered  with  yeana  and 
glory,  it  siiould  be  the  daty  of,  tbe  IftoujM 
to  tak^oare  that,  his  remains^sbonldrnQt 
sink  iptp  an  obscure  grave.  He  thought 
it. would  be  consistent  with  tbeiiN  feelings, 
as  it  woald  be  with  the^r  duty,  not  to  forr 
get,  merely  from  the  length  c^  time  that 
might  have  elapsed  since  the  period  when 
great  naval  services  had  been  rendered:by 
distingui^ed  men,  the  true  value  of  thme 
services;  but  rather  to  hold  out  to  succeed- 
ing ages  the  benefit  of  their  great  exam*- 
};lf.  He  was  sure  it  was  not  necessary 
fur  him  to  trouble  tlie  House  wUh  any 
details  of  tlie  lives  and  general  services  of 
the  two.  great  oQccrs,  to  wbqae-  meritalic 
was  ab^at  to  c4l  tta  «itt^ai).  llt>:iay  of 
both  thatfth^  h^  enlmd  tbaaerace^of 


their  coontry  at  an  early  period,  and  had 
discharg^  their  duties  in  the  most  exem- 
plary i^anner,  was  merely  to  say  that 
which  might  with  truth  be  said  of  almost 
every  officer  in  the  British  navy.  But  he 
should,  not  do  justice  to  those  two  gallant 
officers,  whose  memory  he  now  elaioied  of 

Earliau(ient  that  it  should  perpetuate,  if 
e  did  not  advert  to  some  of  the  great 
nets  which  had  conferred  immortal  honour 
oo  their  names.    £arl  St.  Vineem,  when 
sir  J.  Jervis,  was  appointed  to  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  the 
year  1705.    Although^  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  war,  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  British  arms  in  the  captnoeof  Todloo, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  French  fleet  there,  had  for  a  snort, 
period  relieved  us  from  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  yet» 
such  was  the  activity  of  the  French  go* 
vrroment,  that,  in  1705,  it  was  enabled  to 
send  forth  a  considerable  fleet  which  ven« 
tured  to   undertake   two  actions  against 
lord   Howe.    In   1796,  events  of  great 
importance  occurred  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  he  meant  the  extraordinary  and 
rapid   successes  which   Buonaparte   ob- 
tained, and  which  formed  a  new  era  in 
military  tactics.    The  result  of  those  vic- 
tories waa  to  sweep  the  Austrian  armies 
from  Italy,  and  to  give  France  the  com-, 
mand  of  all  the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  that 
ciraumstance,  combined  with  the  junction 
with  Spain,  compelled  the  British  troops 
to  evacuate  Corsica,  and  rendered  it  ne-' 
cessary  for  sir  X  Jervis  to  quit  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  and 
leave  that  sea  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
fleet.     It  was  not  possible  for  sir  J.  Jervis 
to  prevent  tl^kcumstance ;  because  his 
fleet,  had  b^V|reatly  reduced,  part  of 
it  having  sailed  to  India;  and  with  the 
ships,  which    remained   under    bis  com- 
mand^ he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  troops  from  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Elba.    Sir  J.  Jervis  pro- 
ceeded   to   Lisbon  with  his  small   fleet 
to  refit    In  1797,  he  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  England,  which  enabled 
him  again  to  proceed  to  sea  with  the  hope 
of  meeting  and  of  defeating  the  enemy. 
He  left  Lisbon  early  in  1797,  and  pro- 
ceeded    off  Cape    St.    Vincent.      After 
cruising  there  for  a  few  days,  he  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  learn,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet,   which  was  nearly  double 
the  .force  of.  hisiowQ»Jiad  left  Cadiz^  and 
was  then-  in  sight.    It  mm  easy,  to  oon- 
ceive^  but  Aflkuli  to  dtecribe*  the  fcd- 
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iugn  which  aoimated  the  gallant  com- 
mander and  bis  officers  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Confident  in  his  own  strength, 
and  in  the  courage  of  those  under  him» 
he  did  not  hesitate^  with  his  small  fleet, 
to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  that  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  first  onset,  he  threw  the 
«nemy*t  line  into  confusion,  and  after  a 
most  gallant  action,  he  obtained  a  com- 
plete ▼ictory.  It  was  perhaps  impossible 
lit  the  present  day  to  estimate  the  full 
value  or  that  victory.  When  it  was  con* 
aidered  that  the  British  commander  had 
gained  the  battle  with  means  and  forces 
ao  inferior  to  those  of  his  opponent,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
«on,  that  the  eflect  of  the  victory  must 
have  been  to  dishearten  the  enemy,  and 
to  paralyze  their  efforts.  He  would  pass 
over  all  the  other  merits  of  the  ^reat  com- 
mander ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  saying, 
that  no  man,  to  use  a  naval  phrase,  ever 
commanded  a  fleet  in  better  nt^le  than 
earl  8t.  Vincent— -no  man  ever  displayed 
more  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
officers — no  man  knew  better  how  to  en- 
force discipline—no  man  ever  displayed 
greater  promptitude  in  action,  or  made  a 
better  use  of  the  means  which  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  than  that  eminent  indi- 
vidual. He  wa*  not  saying  too  much, 
when  he  declared,  that  earl  St.  Vincent 
ranked  with  the  greatest  of  those  illus- 
trious characters  to  whom  the  country 
was  indebted  for  its  glory  and  renown. — 
With  respect  to  lord  Duncan,  he  was  un- 
able to  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country 
owed  to  that  commander  not  haviue  been 
paid  long  ago.  He  had  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  th|tttaiission,  but 
he  was  convinced  that^R  committee 
would  consider  the  neglect  which  had  oc- 
curred as  a  reason  in  itself  why  they 
should  now  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
that  greut  man.  As  in  the  case  of^  the 
earl  St.  Vincent,  he  would  confine  himself 
to  a  brief  allusion  to  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  lord  Duncan ;  namely,  the  battle 
of  Camperdown.  Lord  Duncan  had  been 
for  some  time  watching  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  during  the  period  that  he  was  so  em- 
ployed the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out. 
He  would  make  no  further  allusion  to 
that  circumstance,  than  by  stating,  that 
it  afforded  lord  Duncan  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  singular  energy  of  his 
mind  ;  for  although  he  was  aware  that  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet  waa  tainted  with 
those  principles  wUch  led  to  fatal  retulta 


with  respect  to  some  of  the  individaals 
who  entertained  them,  and  which  if  acted 
upon  would  have  produced  the  most  dia* 
astrous  consequences  to  the  country,  he 
nevertheless  continued  to  blockade  the 
Texel  with  only  two  sail  of  the  line, 
making  use  of  every  artifice  possible  to 
make  the  enemv  suppose  that  he  waa  em- 
ploying the  whole  of  his  fleet  for  that 
purpose.  The  artifice  to  which  the  com- 
mander resorted  completely  succeeded. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1797,  the  Dutch  fleet 
put  to  sea :  it  amounted,  he  believed,  to 
one  more  sail  than  the  English  fleet. 
Lord  Duncan  I  as  the  earl  St.  Vincent  had 
done  before  him,  hailed  the  appearance 
of  the  hostile  fleet  as  the  sure  forerunner 
of  success.  He  immediately  ran  his  fleet 
between  the  enemy  and  th«ir  own  shore, 
and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  escape  without  a  most  desperate  action 
being  fought.  The  engagement  took 
place.  The  result  was  a  most  deciaive 
triumph  for  the  British  fleet.  Ont  of  the 
whole  of  the  enemv's  fleet,  no  lesa  than 
nine  ships  surrendered.  Lord  Dnnean 
had  the  nigh  gratification  of  I'eceiving  on 
board  of  his  own  ship  the  sword  of  the 
Dutch  commander,  who  was  one  of  the 
most   gallant    men    that    ever   p^ced  a 

2uarter-deck,  and  upon  that  memonble 
ay  reflected  as  much  honoar  upon  his 
country  as  lord  Duncan  had  done  upon 
England.    Parliament   would   be  doing 
^reat  injustice  to  the  English  character  if 
It  did  not  take  some  measures  lor  ex- 
pressing its  gratitude    for  the  eminent 
services  which  the  two  great  men  whom 
he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
committee  had  rendered  to  their  country* 
The  ,  right    hon.    gentleman   eoncluded 
with  moving,  1.  **  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  maieaty,  that  hia 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  a  Monument  be  erected 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St*  Piul,  Lon- 
don, to  the  memory  of  John  Earl  of  St* 
Vincent,  as  a  testimony  of  his  diatiajguished 
eminence  in  the  naval  service  of  m  comw 
try,  and  as  a  particular  memorial  of  the 
glorious  and  important  victory  which  he 
gained  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Gape  St. 
Vincent  on  the  14th  day  of  Febroary  1797. 
— 2.  That  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  a  Mona- 
ment  be  erected  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul,  London,  to  the  meoiofy  of 
Adam  Lord  Viscount  Duncan»  as  a  testi* 
mony  of  his  distinguished  emincBee  in  the 
navu  service  of  bis  country,  and  ta  m  pur* 
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ticolar  memorial  of  the  glorious  and  im- 
portant victory  which  he  gained  o?er  the 
the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  11th  da;^  of  Octo- 
ber 1707  ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
this  Hoase  will  make  good  the  expenses 
attending  the  same.'* 
Agreed  to»  nem*  cam. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Tkursdtttft  March  27* 

Imsoltbmt  Debtors*  Bill.] — The 
Lord  Mayor  presented  a  petition  from 
I96OO  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of 
the  city  of  London,  praying  for  some  al- 
terations in  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  act. 
He  said,  he  presented  this  petition  with 
pleasure,  not  merely  as  chief  magistrate, 
and  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  the  Man- 
sion-house, bat  also  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, being  perfectly  convinced  that 
this  act,  originating  in  benevolent  and 
pure  motives,  had  given  rise  to  more 
fraud  and  robbery  than  it  was  possible  for. 
him  to  describe.  This  feeling  was,  he 
said,  now  universal,  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  as  desirous  as  the  metropolis 
to  procure  some  chanee  in  its  provisions. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  at  length 
into  a  subject  so  much  discussed,  but  he 
would  beg  to  suggest  these  alterations  in 
particular ;  that  the  first  step  in  taking 
the  benefit  of  this  act  should  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  thus  leaving  the  creditor  the 
option  of  availing  himself  of  that  mode  of 
proceeding;  that  the  consent  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  tlie  creditors  should  be  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  ;  and  that 
the  detaining  creditor  should  no  longer 
be  at  liberty,  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  re- 
lieve the  insolvent.  As  this  act  was  only 
a  measure  of  experiment,  which  had  been 
found  to  fail,  he  sincerely  hoped  that  it 
would  be  speedily  and  effectually 
amended, 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  testified  to 
the  great  respectability  of  the  petitioners, 
and  declarea  his  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Alderman  9Vood  expressed,  similar 
opinions.  All  that  the  petitioners  re- 
quireil  was,  not  severity,  but  justice. 

Mr.  T.  Wihon  also  supported  the 
praver  of  the  petition. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Coal  Duties.]— Sir  James  Graham 
presented  a  petition,  which. he  observed 
was  most  respectably  sigpied,  being  sub- 
scribed by  many  of  the  principal  inhabi- 


tants of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone, 
M^inst  the  coal  duties,  particulariy  as 
they  affected  coals  carried  coastwise.  He 
did  consider  that  these  duties  were  a  tax 
which  ministen  ought  immediately  to  re« 
4>eal ;  perhaps,  before  all  others,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  one  which  was  singularly  oppres- 
sive on  the  poorer  classes  of  tiie  people.  . 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  snpportiuK  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Nothmg  could  show  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  these  duties 'more  thaQ  the  fact, 
that  one-third  at  least  of  all  the  coal  dug 
from  the  mines  in  Durham  and  Cumber- 
land was  wasted  and  lost,  because  it  was 
of  a  quality  that  would  not  bear  the  duties 
in  question,  although  it  would  perfectly 
answer  th^e  purposes  of  the  poorer  sort,  if 
the  tax  was  removed. 

Colonel  Bagwell  complained,  that  be- 
sides the  government  duties,  the  duty 
payable  on  coals  in  the  ports  of  Ireland 
rendered  it  an  extremely  dear  commodity 
to  the  people  of  that  country. 

Lord  W.  Fitzgerald,  sir  John  Newport, 
alderman  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  severally  sup- 
ported Uie  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  severity  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  Uttleton  defended  the  continuance 
of  these  duties  for  a  longer  period,  on  the 
ground,  that  many  capitals  having  been 
invested  by  individuals  in  coal-property, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  under 
such  a  system  of  duties,  too  sudden  a  re- 
peal of  the  tax  would  be  the  occasion  of 
very  materially  injuring  those  who  were  at 
present  very  extensively  interested  in 
coal-property. 

The  petition  was  ready  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Sir  J.  Grahem  next  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  vestry  and  dire<5tors  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  hon*  baronet  observed,  that  he  could 
imagine  no  duties  of  a  more  impolitic  na- 
ture than  these  upon  coals;  seeing  that 
they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage 
a  trade  which  was  the  best  nursery  of  our 
gallant  seamen. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PooE  Laws  Amendmetit  Bill.]— 
Mr.  T.  P.  Courtenay  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  **  to  amend  the  Laws  re- 
garding the  maintenance  and  employment 
of  the  Poor."  Leave  was  given,  and  the 
bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time; 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
the  28th  of  ApriL 
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EifT  Imdia  Trade.]  — Mr.  T.  P. 
C^ourteimj  moved  for  an  accoant,  1. ''  Of 
the  iiamber  of  shtpst  with  the  fimount  of 
their  tonnage,  which  have  entered  inwurds, 
and  cleared  outwards,  at  the  several  porti 
of  Great  Britain,  from  and  to  the  East  In- 
dieSf  for  three  yearv,  ending  the  5th  Janti* 
ary,  1823:— 2.  Of  all  good«  exported  fVom 
Great  Britain  to  the  Eust  Indies  and 
China,  for  three  years,  ending  the  &th  Ja- 
nuary, 1823,  distingnishing^each  year; 
specifying  the  value  of  the  principal  arti* 
cles,  and  also  distinguishing  India  from 
'China,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained t'-'d.  Of  the  value  of  all  articles, 
being  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  by  the  East 
India  Company,  from  the  year  1820->^21, 
inclusive,  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the 
same  can  be  made  up ;  distinguishing 
such  as  were  exported  as  merehandize  for 
sale,  from  those  that  were  ex|)orted  as 
stores;  and  distinguishing  each  year:-^ 
4.  Of  all  goods,  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  imported  into,  and  ex- 
ported from.  Great  Britain,  for  three  vears, 
ending  the  6th  January,  1823,  distin- 
guishing each  year ;  ftpecifjriiig  the  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles,  and  the 
aggregate  value  thereof;  and  also  distin- 
guishing the  produce  of  India  from  China, 
80  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained  :«^ 
A.  Of  the  amount  of  duties  (of  customs) 
received  upon  goods  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  for  three  years,  ending  the 
6th  January,  1823;  distinguishing  each 
year,  and  the  principal  articles: — 6.  Of 
all  goods,  of  the  produce  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  China,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain during  each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
specifying  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  articles  imported,  and  stating 
the  imports  by  the  East  India  Company, 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  free  trade : 
-*7.  Of  all  goods  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
during  each  of  the  last  three  yters ;  spe- 
cifying the  quantity  and  declared  value  of 
the  pnnci pal  articles  exported,  and  stating 
the  exports  by  th6  East  India  Company, 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  free  trade.*' 
— Ordered. 

Combination  of  Workmen  Bill — 
Petition  from  Nottingham.]  —  A 
Petition  from  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  was  presemted,  and 
read,  setting  forth,  ••  That  the  petitioners 
fcavc  been  informed  that  there  is  now  a 
bill  before  the  House,  to  repeal  afF  the 
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old  obsolete  laws  respecting  masters  and 
their  workmen,  and  to  compile  them  into 
one  code  for  their  better  government  and 
pYotection;  that  the  petitioners  highly 
approve  the  condensing  the  numerous 
statutes  into  one,  by  which  means  the 
poorest  persons  who  are  afiected  by  the 
law  may  be  enabled  to  become  |)Ossessed 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  «:o- 
verned ;  the  petitioners  humbly  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  the  extreme  hardship 
of  compelling  persons,  before  they  can  be 
certain  of  the  laws  which  regulate  thena, 
and  by  which  they  are  liable  to  ft  pu- 
nished if  they  offend,  of  searehing  the 
\rliole  of  the  volumes  of  the  statutes  st 
large,  passed  during  a  period  of  more 
than  5O0  years,  and  sometimes  a  period 
of  100  years  nearly  occurring  between 
each  statute;  that  the  petitioners  hum- 
bly hope  the  House  will  repeal  all  the 
laws  which  punish  workmen  for  agree- 
ing not  to  receive  low  wages,  as  the  pe- 
titioners verily  beliere  that  numbers  of 
workmen  in  this  country  cannot  subsist 
On  their  wages  without  being  assisted  by 
the  poor-rates ;  that  the  petitioners  con- 
ceive, that  the  punishing  persons  for  ask- 
ing for  higher  wages,  or  refnsttig  to  work 
for  lower  wages,  are  acts  of  great  oppres- 
sion, and  have  been  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  ;  that  the  petitioa- 
ers  have  viewed  with  indignant  feelini^ 
the  various  prosecutions  set  on  foot  of 
late  to  indict  workmen  and  other  persons 
for  criminal  conspiracies,  when  their  only 
offence  has  been  jointly  agreeing  not  to 
work  for  their  wages,  or  refusing  to  tuke 
lower  wages,  more  especially  when  these 
prosecutions  have  been  instituted  by  per- 
sons who  have  confederated  together  to 
maintain  such  prosecutions,  and  that  too 
in  a  covert  manner;  the  petitioners  hum- 
bly hope  that  the  House  will  not  suffer 
so  great  an  anomaly  to  exist  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  country,  that 
where  persons  have  been  prosecuted  for 
combinations  under  statutes  which  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  House,  not 
more  than  three  months  imprisonment  can 
be  awarded,  but  in  cases  of  conapirac}', 
though  the  ofllence  is  the  same,  the  courts 
have  assumed  to  imprison  fbr  two  years, 
fine,  and  bind  over  for  good  behaviour, 
and  even  threatened  to  tratasport  for  seven 
^ears ;  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  relative  to  combioa^ns,  and 
the  constructive  laws  relative  to  conspi- 
racies, the  petitioners  are  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  subscribing  fo  reBete  per- 
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soDB  whomtbey  know  cannot  subsist  upon 
their  labour,  and  are  also  liable  to  be 
.indicted  by  revengeful  persons  for  a  aiix- 
.  demeanor,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  considered  an  act  of  charity ; 
that  the  [)etitionerB  humbly  pray  that  tne 
House  will  cause  artizans  and  workmen 
generally  to  be  paid  their  wages  in  money, 
and  not  otherwise,  for  the  petitioners  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  grievous,  not  to 
Bay  ruinous  effects,  of  paying  wages 
otnerwise  than  in  the  circulating  medium, 
as  the  petitioners  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paying  the  working  classes  other- 
wise than  in  money,  has  a  most  mischie- 
vous tendency,  not  only  on  the  interests 
but  on  the  morals  of  such  persons,  as  it 
tends  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
pawnbrokers,  and  introduces  them  into 
alehouses  and  loose  company,  to  dispose 
of  such  goods;  that  the  petitioners  are 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  paying  wages 
otherwise  than  in  money  would  materiuly 
affect  every  other  class  of  society,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  the 
revenue,  the  poor«rates,  &c.  if  the  pro- 
ductive classes  should  cease  to  be  paid 
in  money;  that  the  petitioners  are  also 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  restrictive  laws  which  punisheth  em- 
ployers for  paying  otherwise  than  in 
money,  such  practice  would  extend  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  a  very  wide 
extent,  and  would  become  nearly  total, 
for  the  master  to  provide  for  the  servant, 
jand  that  too,  in  many  instances,  in  un- 
profitable and  unwholesome  wares ;  the 
petitiopers  therefore  humbly  pray,  that 
the  House  will  punish  such  dishonest 
persons  who  pay  otherwise  than  in  money 
.with  more  severity  than  has  been  hitherto 
^enacted,  by  punishing  such  persons  with 
imprisonment  as  weU  as  fine;  that  the 
petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  the  House 
will  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
.protect  the  property  of  the  master,  which 
f\SA  of  late  be^  much  exposed  to  the 
4epradations  of  dishonest  persons ;  that 
the  petitioners  humbly  pray  the  House 
to  make  some  more  efficient  provisions  for 
preventing  disputes  between  masters  and 
'servants,  so  as  equally  to  protect  a  ser- 
vant from  being  imposed  upon  by  a  dis- 
honest master,  and  to  protect  a  master 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  a  dishonest 
aervant;  the  petitioners  therefore  humbly 
iura^  the  House,  that  the  bill,  intituled, 
a  bill  for  repealing  several  acts  relating  to 
combinatioDt  of  workmeD,  and  for  more 
eflectually  protecting  trade,  and  for  act* 
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tliug  disputes  between  roasters  and  their 
work-fjeople,  or  some  such  general  bill  to 
regulate  masters  and  their  servants, 
founded  on  its  most  material  princi^iles, 
may  be  passed  into  a  law ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that 
the  said  bill  may  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  consider  its  pro« 
virions,  and,  provided  any  objectiona 
should  be  made  to  the  said  bill,  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  both  masters  and  work- 
men in  the  various  trades  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  House  may  be  enabl^  to  frame 
such  a  code  of  laws  for  their  mutual 
government  as  will  tend  most  to  their 
joint  advantage,  and  to  the  general  inte- 
rests, welfare,  and  peace  of  the  country.*' 

Petition  from  Tobago  coMPLAiff-* 
iNo  OF  Distress.]— A  Peiitiou  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and  its  depend- 
encies, was  presented,  and  read ;  setting 
forth, 

**  That  the  island  of  Tobago  (in  com-^ 
mpn  with  the  other  British  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies)  is  now  in  a  situation  of 
such  extreme  distress  as,  if  not  promptly 
and  efficaciously  removed,  must  terminate 
in  absolute  ruin  of  its  agricultural  and 
mercantile  interests;  and,  deeply  im^ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  which 
impends  over  that  colony,  the  petitioners 
venture  to  approach  the  House,  to  state 
their  present  situation  and  their  future 
prospects,  trusting  that  the  same  foster- 
ing protection  which  reared  the, colony 
in  its  infancy  will  not  be  wanting  in 
its  support,  when  assailed  by  distresses 
that  threaten  its  very  existence;  were 
these  distresses,  however,  pei^uliar  to 
the  colony  of  Tobago,  any  claim  they 
might  prefer  in  that  case  to  the  House^ 
must  have  wanted  the  magnitude  of  in- 
teresest,  associated  with  their  present 
appeal,  which  affect^  mutters  so  momen- 
tous, and  infers  consequences  of  so  alarm* 
ing  a  nature  as  to  be  well  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  British 
legislature;  the  pressure  which  they 
feel,  and  the  distresses  which  they  coni- 
plain  of,  are  experienced  by  them,  in 
common  with  the  whole  of  the  W^t  In<« 
dia  colonies,  the  situation  of  which  is, 
at  this  moment,  unparalleled  since  the 
commencement  of  their  annals ;  the  causei^ 
of  this  overwhelming  and  universal  dis« 
tress  most  be  sought  either  in  the  relative 
ntuation  of  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies  to  these   of  other  nations  in  the 
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greut  markets  of  Earope»  or  in  the  enact- 
'  menu  of  the  mother  country,  affectinfr 
the  production  and  lale  of  their  principal 
staple  commodities ;  and  the  petitioners 
have  unfortunately  to  state,  that  to  each 
of  these  sources  they  ha?e  in  part  to  at^ 
tribute  their  misfortunes;  when  the  hu- 
mane and  just  policy  of  Great  Britain 
put  an  end  to  her  share  of  the  traffic  in 
sla?es,  her  colonies  became  unable  to  in- 
crease their  means  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  indeed  were  able  to  maintain  their 
then  establishments  solely  by  means  of 
rigid  economy,  and  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  healdi  and  welfare  of  their  slares; 
had,  however,  forei^  powers  manifested 
the  same  sincerity  m  their  repeated  pro- 
mises to  abolish  the  slave  trade  on  their 
parts  as  have  been  evinced  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, or,  had  the  faith  of  treaties  been  ob- 
served, the  petitioners  should  not  now 
have  had  to  address  the  House ;  pointing 
out  this,  not  merely  as  a  subiect  of  just 
animadversion,  but  as  one  of  those  causes 
which  principally  affects  their  prosperity ; 
had  the  foreign  colonies  ceased  to  benefit 
by  the  in^portation  of  slaves  at  the  same 
time  with  the  British,  or  even  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the^  had  engaged  by  treaty  to 
do  so,  the  petitioners  should  have  entered 
into  competition  with  them  upon  fair 
terms,  and  British  capital,  and  British  in- 
dustry, would  still  have  secured  to  them 
the  superiority,  but  the  fact  has  not  been 
so ;  it  is  notorious  to  the  world,  that  the 
flan  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
daily  cover  the  importation  of  thoussnds 
9i  slaves  into  their  respective  colonies, 
which,  thus  recruited,  are  enabled  to 
extend  their  cultivation  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  while  the  honourable  strictness 
with  which  Great  Britain  and  all  her 
colonies  have  adhered  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Abolition  act,  effectually  precludes 
all  hopes  of  successful  competition ;  the 
-petitioners  presume  not  to  question  the 
policy  which  has  given  rise  to  the  com- 
mercial laws  of  Grettt  Britain  relating 
to  her  West  Indiu  colonies,  but  the  |;e- 
titioners  beg  leave  humbly  to  state  that 
their  operation  is  such  as  to  depress  them 
materially ;  those  prohibiting  the  claying 
and  refining  of  their  sugars  for  exporta- 
tion, the  enormous  duty  (almost  amount- 
mg  to  a  prohibition)  upon  many  of  their 
productions,  and  the  restrictive  policy  by 
which  they  are  compelled  to  seek  for  all 
their  snppjies  in  the  British  market,  all 
press  on  them  with  a  weight  which  can  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
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witness  or  experience  their  eflRecta  i  the 
petitioners  do  not  here  overlook  the 
boon  which  the  Brituh  parliament  has  in- 
tended to  bestow  on  the  West  Indies, 
bj  partially  renewing  the  inteffcotwae 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
regard  to  the  importation  of  certaia  arti- 
cles of  supply,  out  the  petitioBers  beg 
leave  humbly  to  state,  that  the  acaie  M 
duties  attached  to  the  importilioM  of 
certain  articles  theran  permitted  to  be 
imported  is  such  as  to  render  Aft  act 
(desirable  as  it  was  in  point  of  principle) 
almost  wholly  unavailing;  io  such  MBall 
colonies  in  particular  as  the  islaiid  of  To> 
bago,  where  the  quantity  of  circnlatiag 
coin  is  so  veir  Ihnited,  it  most  ever  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  procure  safliGicnt 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand  of  the 
large  duties  imposed  by  that  act,  the  in* 
efficiency  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  relief 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
though  it  has  now  been  several  moalha  in 
operation,  only  one  small  American  cargo 
has  been  discharged  in  the  porta  of  that 
island ;  from  these  and  ether  cauaas  the 
colony  of  Tobago  has  now  arrived  at  a 
pitch  of  distress  of  a  deeper  nature  than 
they  can  possibly  detail ;  it  is  a  fact  they 
earnestly  submit  to  the  aerioiis  cotuidera- 
tion  of  the  House,  that  there  are  iiew,  if 
any,  estates  now  in  that  colony  which  make 
any  profitable  return  to  their  owners ;  the 
crops  of  very  many  of  them,  indeed,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  retrenchment  poasible  ia 
their  expenditure,  and  of  eveiy  eflbrt  to  io» 
crease  both  the  quantitr  and  4Q>h'ty  of 
their  produce,  have  uot  been  taiBcient  to 
pajr  their  colonial  taxes,  uid  the  price  of 
their  supplies,  leaving  the  bdraers  of 
mortgages  ou  them  without  any  payment, 
even  of  interest,  and  their  proprietors 
witliout  any  income,  while  the  very  culti- 
vation of  other  estates  is  only  carried  oa 
by  the  continual  sacrifice  of  additional  ca- 
pital ;  nor  is  the  evil  likely  to  be  of  local 
or  temporary  prevalence ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  petitioners  fear  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  it  will  and  must  extend  till 
it  attain  its  consummation  in  general  ruin ; 
in  as  far  as  lies  in  their  own  power,  tb^ 
have  been  exerting  themselves  to  ward  off 
this  impendinjg^  danger,  but  their  means 
are  limited  indeed  when  opposed  to 
such  extensive  evils :  reluctant  aa  the  pe- 
titioners must  have  been  to  diminish  the 
salaries  of  their  public  offioem,  noiversal 
distress  and,  the  duty  of  ajbrdang  the 
planter  every  relief  in  their  power,  which 
they  felt  tu    be   paramonnt,   prevailed 
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mm  them  to  coaqoer  their  dasiuclination 
tQ  tlie  measure,  yet  public  reduction 
«Bd  private  economy  have  alike  failed  of 
«flbf«og  any  adequate  relief,  and  the 
only  course  which  promises  any  chance 
«f  amending  their  condition  lies  in  their 
present  ap|Mal  to  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  British  legislature;  in  making 
•nch  appeal  the  petitioners  need  scarcely 
cnuflsemte  their  claims  to  its  protec- 
tion; the  vast  revenue  derived  from  those 
colonies,  the  extensive  interests  inse- 
parably interwoven  with  their  prospe- 
rity and  their  importance  to  the  British 
empire,  have  ever  been  amply  recognized ; 
and  as  colonies  x>f  so  much  value,  so 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
interests  and  fate  of  the  mother-country, 
and  cultivated  solely  by  British  capital, 
the  petitioners  trust  they  need  not  en- 
krge  on  their  confident  expectations  that 
the  possessions  of  the  British  crown  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  are  entitled  to  no 
portion  of  their  rights,  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  enter  into  a  competition  on  such 
terms  as,  from  the  eiftremely  low  price 
of  labour  and  other  facilities  for  produc- 
tions wluch  they  possess,  must  prov«  com- 
pletely ruinous  to  them ;  such  are  a  few 
of  the  principal  details  of  their  present 
distress,  its  causes,  and  probable  coose^ 
ouence.;  the  petitioners  assure  the  House 
that  the  strongest  language  they  could 
vse  would  iail  to  depict  its  features  too 
strongly ;  to  the  w  iae  consideration  of  the 
House  the  petitioners  submit  their  case, 
trusting  that,  in  some  speedy  and  f>fl&- 
•cient  manner,  the  House  will  devise  some 
means  for  their  relief,  without  which  they 
must  soon  cease  to  be  a  valuable  part  of 
the  British  empire.** 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Orangb  Associatiohs.]-— The  reader 
is  requested  to  substitute  the  following 
4x>rrect  report  of  Mr.  Dawson*s  Speech  on 
this  subject,  in  the  room  of  the  brief  out- 
line which  will  be  found  at  p.  629.  It 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  opon  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army  Estimates.  On  the 
resolution,  «<  That  the  sum  of  19,384/. 
4#.  3<f.  be  granted  for  the  charge  of 
Volunteer  €oi|>s  in  Ireland,*'  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  took  occasion  to  make  some  pointed 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Onnge 
Associations.    Upon  which, 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  he  thought  the 
House  had  some  risfat  to  complain  of  the 
nanoer  io  which  all  questions  relating  to 
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Ireland  were  treated.  Whenever  an  Ir'sh. 
subject  was  started,  it  was  a  signal  to 
commence  an  attack  upon  those  who 
were  designated  Orangemen.  He  was  in 
hopes,  from  the  tone  adopted  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Limerick,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  that  he  would 
have  avoided  this  dangerous  and  unne- 
cessary topic,  but  in  the  conclusion  his 
moderation  fkiled  him.  According  to  his 
view,  the  magistrates,  the  yeomanry,  and 
the  police  were  all  Orangemen ;  nay,  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  Orange  spirit  which 
had. showed  itself  in  the  south,  he  traced 
to  the  importation  of  the  police  in  that, 
district.  Now,  as  a  proof  how  soundlr 
these  aspersions  were  made,  and  with 
what  little  justice,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  correctiuff  the  error  into  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  fallen;  and  he  was 
sure  his  hon.  friend  woqld  excuse  him, 
because  it  was  only  seldom  that  he  eave 
any  proofs  of  incorrectness.  His  hon. 
friend  had  stated,  that  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  entirely  free  from  the  spirit  of 
Orangeism  until  it  had  been  introduced 
b^  tl^  police. — If  his  hon.  friend  had  ever 
visited  Bandon,  in  the  county  oF  Cork, 
he  would  have  found  an  inscription  on 
its  gates  which  savoured  strongly  of  those 
principles,  which  are  denominated  Orange 
principles  in  Ireland:— 

<*  Turk,  Infidd,  or  Athdst 

May  enter  here-— but  not  a  Pai^st** 

He  merely  mentioned  this  circumstance 
to  prove,  that  even  gentlemen  of  his  hon. 
friend's  accuracy  were  not  very  scrupulous 
in  their  assertions  when  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  on  that  devoted  and  calumniated 
body  of  men.— But  if  he  was  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  member  for  Limerick, 
he  was  still  less  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  member  for  Aberdeen.  He  could, 
not  help  expressing  his  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  down  to  the 
House,  night  after  night,  and  made  the 
most  sweepiue  declarations  sgainst  every 
institution  of  the,  country.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  pardon  him  for  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings;  but,  having  the 
honour  of  commanding  a  4*orps  of  yeo- 
manry— having  the  honour  of  coming 
from  that  part  Ireland,  ishich,  of  lat^ 
had  b^n  exposed  to  so  much  misrepresen- 
tation—he could  not  sit  still,  and  permit 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  assert,  that  the 
yeomanry  were  move  read^  to  foment 
disturbance  than  to  quell  it,  that  thfy 
were  willing  at  any  time  to  turn  their 
arms   against  the  goveniment«  without 
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calling  upon  the  House  to  mark  their  in- 
dignation against  such^unmerited  attacks. 
The  hon.  gentleman  might  think  himself 
justified  in  such  a  course ;  but,  he  would 
ask  the  House^  what  degree  of  concilia- 
tion, what  prospect  of  abating  party 
feuds,  there  could  be,  when  a  member 
eravely  and  deliberately  accuses  a  whole 
Body  of  men,  and  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  respectability  in  the  country,  of 
encouraging  treason  and  sedition.  Will 
men  with  spirit  and  feeling  submit  to 
such  accusations  in  silence  ?  Where  were 
his  proofs  ?  Not  pergonal  knowledge — 
not  experience,  hot  practice,  not  observa- 
tion ;  but  drawn  from  the  most  polluted 
ftonrces— from  either  anonymous  corres- 
pondents, or  mischievous  detractors.  His 
lion,  friend,  the  member  for  Limerick, 
himself  an  Irishman,  would  not  have  had 
recourse  to  sucb  a  mode  of  argument; 
but  the  hon.  member — a  stranger,  a 
foreigner -*  neither  acquainted  with  the 
habits  or  history  of  the  country — without 
inquiry,  and  without  hesitation,  makes 
his  unfounded  statement.  He  called 
upon  the  House  for  protection,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  injured  and  calum- 
niated countrymen*  In  order  to  indulge 
his  rancour  against  the  Orangemen,  the 
hon.  member  bad  travelled  widely  out  of 
his  track,  and  had  forgotten  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House.  He 
(Mr.  Dawson)  should,  however,  take  the 
liberty  of  recalfrng  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  question  properly  under 
discussion.  With  respect  to  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  no  man  who  looked  back  to  the 
distinguished  sevices  of  that  gallant  body 
of  men ;  no  man  who  looked  forward  to 
the  events  which  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  is  likely  to  produce, 
^ould  object  to  the  continuance  of  such 
a  constitutional  force — a  force  upon  which 
the  same  reliance  might  be  placed  in 
times  of  future  danger,  as  had  always 
distinguished  its  exertions  when  danger 
had  actually  appeared.  From  the  first 
enrollment  of  the  yeomanry,  in  the  year 
1796,  down  to  the  present  period,  the 
loyal ty*-the  same  desire  to  support  the 
constitution,  whether  assailed  by  foreign 
or  domestic  foes — ^the  same  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  domestic  comforts,  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  at  the  call  of  government^ 
had  always  distinguished  the  yeomanry  of 
Ireland ;  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  th» 
present  state  of  Ireland  to  justify  the 
government  in  depriving  themselves  of 
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the  support  of  this  force.  For  the  lavt 
four  or  five  years  a  daring  oppoaition  to 
the  laws— a  secret  system  of  iiitimidatioo, 
had  manifested  itself  throughout  Ireland;- 
in  1820  it  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion 
in  the  west ;  no  sooner  was  that  quelled 
than  it  burst  out  with  iniireased  atrodty 
in  the  south.  The  king's  troops  were  in- 
sufficient, and  the  country  geotlemen 
most  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  yeomanry,  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  Instead  of  complaining  that 
they  were  too  nnmerous,  the  complaint 
was,  thut  they  were  too  few.  In  his  opmion, 
the  yeomanry  wus  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  ;  it  had  contribnted, 
and  always  would  contribute,  to  dieer 
and  support  the  loyal  and  welt-afFected^- 
to  dishearten  and  to  alarm  the  turbtileBt 
and  disiiffected ;  its  strength  had  been 
well  administered  by  the  governmeot; 
and  notwithstanding  the  calumnies  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  misrepreseii- 
tations  of  the  public  press,  its  power  had 
never  been  abused  by  the  members  of 
the  yeomanry  themselves,  and  it  hsa 
found  no  detractors;  it  has  foand  no 
enemies,  except  in  those  who  feared  the 
beneficial  influence  of  its  example,  and 
who  saw  the  annihilation  of  their  own 
rebellious  hopes,  in  the  loyalty  and  parity 
of  its  principles :  it  has  received,  over  and 
over  again,  the  thanks  of  the  parliameot 
of  Ireland — it  has  received  the  thanks  of 
the  parliament  of  the  United  empire:  its 
conduct,  in  the  most  perilous  times,  has 
been  praised  by  the  lords-lieatenant^  in 
their  speeches  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland ;  and  their  services  have 
been  acknowledged  and  honoured  by  the 
notice  of  his  majesty  himself,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  a  reference  to  the  lords*  Journals 
in  Ireland,  in  1799.  But,  as  acouvincing 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  force 
was  held  during  the  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Irish  Com* 
mons  to  examine  into  the  disturbanoes  of 
1798— and  be  it  recollected,  that  this 
secret  committee  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing  both  the  causes  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  means  which  checked  it,  by 
having  the  evidence  before  them  of  some 
of  the  most  notorious  persons  who  figured 
at  that  time,  such  as  Arthor  0*Oi^m»r. 
M'Nevin,  Sheares,  und  others-^tbeexMec 
attributed  the  salvation  of  the  coeotry  to 
the  yeomahry.  Up  to  thit  period,  he 
never  heard  a  word  of  oppoiifaOB  to  the 
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renewal  of  the  act,  which  has  taken  places 
on  varioiM  occasions,  within  the  last  five 
or  six  jeare.  He  thought  the  House  was 
unanimous  in  its  approbation  of  the  con- 
atitntion  of  that  force ;  and  it  was  with 
sorrow  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
debate  which  had  taken  place,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  bill.  He  never  re- 
gretted the  indisposition*  which  prevented 
him  from  attending^  his  duty  in  tne  Houae, 
so  mnch  as  on  that  night ;  and  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sentiments  upon  the  yeo- 
manry in  general »  and  particularly  upon 
what  fell  m>m  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem* 
ber  for  Limerick.-^He  thought  he  de- 
parted from  his  oinal  good  sense  and 
discretion,  in  alloiring  himself  to  make  a 
comparison  in  the  number  of  Teomanry 
corps  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland, 
creating  thereby  an  impression^  that  the 
greater  number  in  the  north  was  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  Protestant,  or, 
what  latterly  has  become  most  improperly 
synonimoos  in  Irdand,  of  Orange  feeling. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  abstained,  at  the  present  moment, 
from  any  insinuation,  which  savoured 
more  of  party  than  of  argument,  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  throw 
out  an  additional  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties,  and  which^  by  a 
comparison  addressed  to  the  passions,  and 
not  to  the  judgment  of  the  country,  will 
remove  still  farther  and  ferther  the  hope 
of  that  conciliation,  which  he  so  strongly 
advocates,  and  against  which,  by  a  sm- 
gular  felicity,  be  has  been  ingenious 
enough  to  throw  out  this  new  stumbling 
block. 

He  reg^ted  also  the  intention,  ex- 
pressed by  his  hon.  friend,  of  proposing  a 
clause  to  prevent  the  yeomanry  from 
joining  in  what  he  calls  orange  proee»» 
sions,  and  playing  party  tunes^ — with  re- 
spect to  the  last  assertion,  his  usual  accu- 
racy has  fiiiled  him— if  it  had  not,  he 
would  have>een  that  there  is  no  occasion 
forany  such  clause— fbr  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that,  for  a  considerable  time^ 
the  yeomanry,  as  a  body,  never  have 
joined  in  any  such  processions,  or  played 
any  party  tunes.  There  is  an  ilnnual 
order  issued  by  government  to  prevent 
such  pmctioes,  and  if  aby  corps  had  di^ 
obeyed  this  order,  he  was  confident,  on 
proof  of  such  diaobedience^  that  it  would 
have  been  diftbauded  inataatly^  Such 
reports  may  appeiif  in  the  news^perti 
whU:h  are  so  food  Of  eMstdeting  the  yeo* 


manrv  for  their  o#n  party  purposes,  bu^ 
they  have  n&  foundation  in  fact ;  he  had 
himself  sat  upon  trials,  wherein,  in  the 
collusion  of  parties,  the  yeomanry  had  no 
more  to  say  to  the  quarrel  than  the  clergy 
or  the  array ;  but  because  one  of  Uie 
parties,  whether  the  aggressor  or  the 
aggressed,  hafipened  to  to  a  yeoman,  he 
had  seen  the  trials  magnified  in  the  hos- 
tile newspapers,  into  regular  eonfiicts 
between  the  Orangemen  and  Catholica—' 
he  did  not  fear  contradiction  in  asserting, 
that  the  yeomanry,  as  a  body,  had  not 
infringed  thu  order,  and  that  his  noble 
friend  was  greatly  misinformed. 

Nim^  with  respect  to  the  insinuation^ 
which  the  honu  member  for  Limerick  had 
thrown  ool^  of  an  undue  degree  of  pre- 
ference Mnfg  shown  to  the  north  in  the 
establishment  of  yeomanry  corps,  the 
answer  is  w€rf  obvious.  It  is  true,  that 
out  of  d28^Cbr|>s  in  Ireland,  208  are  te  be 
found  in  the  province  of  Ulster :  his  hon. 
friend  is  aware,  that,  in  the  years  1795 
and  1796,  tlicre  existed  a  formidable  coa« 
lition  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Roman  CatboHcs,  which  broke  out  after- 
wards into  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The 
dangers  of  diia  rebellion  were  so  great,- 
that  the  govcmmenit  thought  the  military 
force  in  MUlnd,  «t  that  time,  mnch  to9 
small,  and,- according  to  the  preamble  of 
the  Yeomanry  act,  <f  that  further  measurea 
were  become  necessary  for  the  defence  oF 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  preservation^ 
and  security  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
his  majesty's  subjects."  ft  was  therefore 
proposed  to  the  loyal  and  well-affected  of 
all  religious  persuasions,  to  enrol  them- 
selves into  military  corps;  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  had 
arisen  under  the  old  volunteer  system, 
in  which  the  men  chose  their  own  officers, 
the  new  yeomanry  were  to  act  under 
officers  (:ommisstoned  by  his  majesty. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  yeomanry  esta- 
blishment—it was  formed  without  any 
view  to  religions  distinctions.  There  was 
but  one  qualification  necessary,  namely^ 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  a  desire  to  subdue 
those  who  wished  to  overturn  it.  But  if 
his  hon.  friend  hivd  consulted  the  public 
cations  of  that  day ,  he  must  have  found 
how  very  soon  the  spirit  of  party  mani« 
fested  itself  in  this  as  it  universally  doev 
in  every  case  in  Ireland.  The  Presby^ 
tenfans  soon  detached  themselves  from 
th^  tebdlion;  -when  they  disooveted  the 
real    dciigxis   of   thtir   coUeagoes   aod* 
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moft   iDdiflcriniinate   cruelty.      la    the 
nortby  the  people  have  armiy  which  they 
use  only  in  defence  of  their  king  ana 
coantry;  in  the  south,  the  people  will 
risk  any  danger  to  get  pquession  of  arms, 
which  are  destined  to  be  used  against  the 
constitution  and  the  state.    There  is  no 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  where  the 
power  of  the  law  is  more  recognized; 
where  there  is  more  ardent  attachment  to 
the  constitution;    where  there  is  more 
tranquillity^   order^  and    regularit;^,    or 
more  safety  in  confiding  the  possession  of 
arms  to  the  peasantry 9  than  in  the  north. 
There  is  no  |Mirt  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
where  there  is  more  contempt  for  the  laws, 
more  Ymtrtd  to  the  estabhshed  order  of 
thingSf  more  danger  from  the  possession 
of  arms  than  in  Uie  south ;  and  though 
he  could  not  hope  to  convince  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  that  he  might  trust 
himself  with  perfect  safety  to  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  northy  yet  he  did  not  despair 
of  securioghis  acquiescence  in  this  respect, 
that  if  the  «>vemment»  according  to  his 
principles  of  justice,  was  to  establish  an 
equal    number   of  yeomanry  in  Cork, 
Tipperary,  and  limerick,  as  exist  at  pre- 
sent in  Down,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone,  that 
the   nocturnal  visits  of  captain  Rock*s 
men  for  the  possession    of  their  arms, 
would  make  a  residence  in  those  counties 
€ven  less  desirable  than  it  is  at  present 
lie  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  con- 
demn the  establishment  of  veomanry  in 
those  counties,  if  arms  could  with  safety 
be  trusted  to  any  class  of  the  population, 
and  if  those  persons  would  take  care  to 
pfevent  them  from  falling  into  dangerous 
nands.    Let  corps  be  formed  for  tro  pro- 
tection of  the  county,   and  no  matter 
whether  they  are  composed  of  Catholics 
or  Protestants;   but  he  objected  to  the 
sweeping  equalization  of  force,  by  which 
the  Proiestants  of  the  north  were  to  be 
disarmed,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
praudices  of  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
and  of  giving  their  arms  toothers,  who 
^ther  cannot  keep  them,  or  may  b^  pos- 
stbility  abuse  them.    Such  were  his  opi- 
nions of  the  yeomanry,  and  he  trusted,  if 
any  warm  expression  had  escaped  from 
him  in  their  defence,    that   the  House 
would  consider  the  member  for  Aberdeen 
•as  responsible  for  the  warmth  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  not  him,  who  only  stood  up 
in  defence  of  himself  and  his  constituents. 

Westminstbb  Abbbt.]— Mr.   Humet 
on  the  bringing  up  of  the  resolutions  for 


addresses  for  Monuments  to  the  memory 
of  earl  St.  Vincent  and  lord  Duncan,  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  extortions 
which  continued  to  be  practised  at  West- 
minsterHd>bey.  He  knew  an  individual, 
from  the  country,,  who  had  Utely  carried 
his  family  to  view  the  monuments  in  that 
building,  and  had  been  charged  in  no 
less  a  sum  than  8#.  for  admission.  Such 
a  practice  was  dismceful  to  the  country, 
and  had,  over  and  over  again,  been  re- 
probated in  that  House.  It  was  absurd 
to  say  that  government  had  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  Surely  the  king, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  church,  miebt 
interfere ;  and  if  his  majesty  bad  not  full 

Eower  to  command,  it  was  hardly  pro- 
able  that  a  recommendation  from  such  a 
quarter  would  be  neglected.  The  House 
was  told  of  the  impossibility  of  universal 
admission ;  but  he  saw  no  such  impossi- 
bility.  He  could  not  understand  why 
any  class  of  the  community  should  be 
excluded  from  viewing  the  works  for 
which  they  had  contributed  to  pay.  At  all 
events,  if'^  it  was  necessary  to  name  some 
admission  fee,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
idle  individuals,  the  demand  for  entrance 
at  St.  Paul's  was  confined  to  a  few  pence, 
and  why  should  not  the  charge  at  West- 
minster-abbey be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing? 

Abolition  ofSlatbbt.]— 4Srir  J?o&en 
Wiison  said,  that  the  petition  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  was  proud 
and  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  tne  House,  came  from  a  certain 
number  of  the  electors  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  of  representing.  He  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  this  petition  would 
have  been  submitted  for  signatures  for  a 
long^er  period,  and  would  in  that  case,  no 
doubt,  have  recdved  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  all  the  electors  of  Southwark, 
nad  there  been  time  to  allow  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  those  individuals  before  the 
^bster  recess.  It  was,  however,  consider- 
ed by  the  petitioners,  and  in  his  opinion 
very  advisealy,  that  to  wait  for  the  con-^ 
vening  of  such  a  meeting  would  be  inex- 
pedient. They  had  therefore  determined 
to  present  their  petition  before  the  recess; 
that  the  feeling  of  the  country  might  be 
fully  known  upon  it,  and  that  pub- 
lic attention  might  be  awakened  to  the 
proposition  to  which  the  hon.  mepaber 
for  Bramber  had  recently  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  country; 
namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery  tlirough-r 
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allies,  the  Romao  Catholics— whea  they 
Ibund  that  instead  of  establishing  a  re* 
tiublicy  their  favourite  system*  thev  were 
instrumental  in   forwarding  the  designs 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  overthrow 
of  all  government,   and  the  extirpation 
of  the  Protestant   religion.    Thev    soon 
detached  themselves  from  the  rebellion, 
and   many  enrolled    themselves    in  the 
different     yeomanry    corps    established 
within  their  districts.     But  the  Roman 
Catholics  adopted  a  different  course  of 
proceeding— they  not  only  opposed  them- 
selves  to  the  establishment  in  its  very 
commencement,  by  discouraging  all  per- 
■ons  of  their  persuasion  from  enrolling 
themselves  in  the  yeomanry,  but  when 
parish  meetings  were  summoned  by  the 
churchwardens  and  magistrates,  for  carry- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  into  execu- 
tion, the  Catholics  attended  the  vestry- 
rooms  in  multitudes,  and  attempted  to 
stop  all  the  proceedings  by  clamour  and 
vociferation.    Finding   their    efforts  un- 
availing to  crush  the  establishment,  they 
waited   upon     Mr.  Pelham,    then   chief 
secretary,  and  proposed  to  enrol  them- 
selves into  a  corps  of  their  own  sect  ex- 
clusively«    Mr.    Pelham  most    properly 
declined  their  proposal,  and  recommended 
them  to  join  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects in  defence  of  their  country  without 
distinction  of  religion.    But  this  recom- 
mendation was  far  from  their  intentions  ; 
and  finding  the  enrollment  g^ing  on  with 
great  success,  and  the  ranks  or  the  yeo- 
manry filled  daily  with  persons  of  the 
greatest  character  and  property  in  the 
country,  the  Catholic  leaders  broke  out 
into  open  condemnations  of  the  establish- 
ment, entered  into  resolutions  at  public 
meetings  against  it,  published  them  in 
their  own  newspapers,   and  loaded  the 
eovernraent  with  every  species  of  abuse, 
for  having  formed  this  usetiil  body  of  men 
io  defence  of  the  country,   and  calum- 
niated the  yeomanry  themselves  in  the 
grossest  manner,  by  the  application  of 
party  and  factious  epithets.    The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  in  Dublin  spread  throughout  the 
whole  country,  with  a  few  exceptions; 
and  as  the  Catholics  declined  entering 
into  the  corps,    it  naturally   happened 
that,    in    those    parts    of   the    country 
where  the  Protestants  prevailed  in  number, 
as  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  corps 
were  also  most  numerous,  and  where  the 
Catholics  preponderated,  as  in  the*"  south 
and  west,  the  number  of  the  corps  de- 
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I  dined.    This  was  tha  arrangement  into 
which  the  establishment  naturally  fell  at 
its  institution,  and  it  baa  continued  so^ 
with  very  little  variation,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.      Now,    with  respect  to  the 
effect  which  has  been  produced  on  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  this  establish- 
ment, he  would  take  six  countiea  in  the 
north,  which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
yeomanry  corps  in  them,  and  he  would 
take  six  counties  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
which  have  the  smallest  number,  and  let 
the  House  mark  the  result.     Down  has 
32  corps,   Antrim  20,  Tyrone  25,  Fer- 
managh 23,  Cavan  21,  Donegal  19;  are 
any  symptoms  of  disturbance  to  be  Ibuod 
in  any  of  those  counties  ?    Doncj^  may 
be  afflicted  with  illicit  diatillatioo,  and 
may  be  the  scene  of  conflicts  between 
gau^rs  and  illicit  distillers,  but  there  is 
nothmg  dangerous,   nothing  political  io 
these  conflicts ;  they  are  not  dispute*  be- 
tween the  yeomanry  and  the  peasantry, 
but  between  the  peasantry  and  the  revenue 
officers;    all  those    counties  are    quiet, 
peaceable,    and,    as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances  of    the    times    will    admit   of, 
prosperous.     Now,  look  at  tiie  other  parts 
of  Ireland— Cork,  the  largest  county,  has 
8  corps,    Kilkenny  has  3,  limerick  B, 
Tipperary  7,  Waterford  1,  Westmeadi  4, 
Galway   0.      Let  the  House  lisark   the 
contrast,  in  every  one  of  thoae  counties, 
Waterford  excepted-^4he  Inaurrectiooact 
is  in  force.    Such  is  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  that  the  most  rigorous  means  Bn 
necessary  to  keep  them  even  in  apparent 
subordination.      Thev  neither  feer  God 
nor  respect  man  ;  and  if  there  is  a  tem- 
porary calm  at  present,  it  is  owing  to  the 
force  emplo3'ed  to  maintain  ovder,    and 
not  to  any  returning  love  of  good  habits. 
Look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  this  mnch  calumniated 
yeomanry  force  is  said  to  produce  such 
disorders  ;   where  it  is  smd  to  be  the  pro- 
moter of  mischief;  the  origin  <^ outrage, 
violence,  and  irritation ;    the  haoe  and 
curse  of  the  country ;  the  parent  of  rapine, 
murder,   and   spoliation.     And  look  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  aontii,  where 
the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  happy,  be- 
cause the  yeomanry  force  is  oooiparativelj 
small.    In  the  north,  the  pecole  are  in- 
dustrious and  contented ;  and  having  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  they  abstain  mn  at- 
tacking that  of  others.    In  the  sooth,  the 
people  are  neither  industrious  nor  con- 
tented ;  and,  having  nothing  of  their  own, 
they  attack  life  and  property  with  the 
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most  indMcriininate  cruelty.  Iq  the 
nortby  the  people  hare  armB»  which  they 
me  only  io  d^ence  of  their  king  and 
country ;  in  the  south,  the  people  will 
risk  any  danger  to  get  pQatettion  of  arms, 
which  are  destined  to  he  used  against  the 
constitution  and  the  state.  Tnere  is  no 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  where  the 
power  of  the  law  is  more  recognized; 
where  there  is  more  ardent  attachment  to 
the  constitution;  where  there  is  more 
tranquilUty,  order,  and  regularit;^,  or 
more  safety  in  confiding  the  possession  of 
arms  to  the  peasantry,  than  in  the  north. 
There  is  no  part  of  hb  majesty's  dominions 
where  there  is  more  contempt  for  the  laws, 
more  Intred  to  the  established  order  of 
thingSf  more  danger  from  the  possession 
of  arms  than  in  the  south ;  and  though 
he  could  not  hope  to  convince  the  hon. 
memher  for  Limerick  that  he  might  trust 
himself  with  perfect  safety  to  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  north,  yet  he  did  not  despair 
of  securing  his  acquiescence  in  this  respect, 
that  if  the  government,  accordine  to  his 
principles  of  justice,  was  to  establish  an 
equal  number  of  yeomaniy  in  Cork, 
Tipperary,  and  limerick,  as  exist  at  pre- 
sent in  Down,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone,  that 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  captain  Rock's 
men  lor  the  possession  of  their  arms, 
would  make  a  residence  in  those  counties 
even  less  desirable  than  it  is  at  present 
lie  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  con- 
demn the  establishment  of  veomanry  in 
those  counties,  if  arms  could  with  safety 
be  trusted  to  any  class  of  the  population, 
and  if  those  persons  would  take  care  to 
prevent  them  firom  falling  into  dangerous 
nands.  Let  corps  be  formed  for  tM  pro- 
tection of  the  county,  and  no  matter 
whether  they  are  composed  of  CSatholics 
or  Protestants;  but  he  objected  to  the 
•weeping  equalization  of  force,  by  which 
the  Protestants  of  the  north  were  to  be 
disarmed,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
prejudices  of  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
and  of  giving  their  arms  toothers,  who 
cither  cannot  keep  them,  or  may  bj  pos- 
■ibiUty  abuse  them.  Such  were  his  opi- 
nions of  the  yeomanry,  and  he  trusted,  if 
liny  warm  expression  had  escaped  from 
him  in  their  defence,  that  the  House 
would  consider  the  member  for  Aberdeen 
as  responsible  for  the  warmth  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  not  him,  who  only  stood  up 
in  defence  of  himself  and  his  constituents. 

WiflTMiNSTBE  Abbbt.]— Mr.   Hume^ 
oh  the  bringing  up  of  the  resolutions  for 


addresses  for  Monuments  to  the  memory 
of  earl  St.  Vincent  and  lord  Duncan,  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  extortions 
which  continued  to  be  practised  at  West- 
minsterHd>bey.  He  knew  an  individual, 
from  the  country,  who  had  lately  carried 
his  family  to  view  the  monuments  in  that 
building,  and  had  been  charged  in  no 
less  a  sum  than  8i«.  for  admission.  Such 
a  practice  was  disgraceful  to  the  country, 
and  had,  over  and  over  again,  been  re- 
probated in  that  House.  It  was  absurd 
to  say  that  government  had  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  Surely  the  king, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  church,  might 
interfere ;  and  if  his  majesty  had  not  full 
power  to  command,  it  was  hardly  pro- 
bable that  a  recommendation  from  such  n 
quarter  would  be  neglected.  The  House 
was  told  of  the  impossibility  of  universal 
admission ;  but  he  saw  no  such  imposu« 
bility.  He  could  not  understand  why 
any  class  of  the  community  should  lie 
excluded  from  viewing  tlie  works  for 
which  thev  had  contributed  to  pay.  At  all 
events,  if  it  was  necessary  to  name  some 
admission  fee,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
idle  individuals,  the  demand  for  entrance 
at  St.  Piral's  was  confined  to  a  few  pence, 
and  why  should  not  the  charge  at  West- 
minster-abbey be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  ? 

Abolition  of  Slatbbt.}— Sir iSofteri 
Wilson  said,  that  the  petition  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  was  proud 
and  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  tne  House,  came  from  a  certain 
number  of  the  electors  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  of  representing.  He  was  in- 
structed to  say,  that  this  petition  would 
have  been  submitted  for  signatures  for  a 
longer  period,  and  would  in  that  case,  no 
doubt,  luive  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  all  the  electors  of  Southwark, 
nad  there  been  time  to  allow  of  calling  n 
meeting  of  those  individuals  before  the 
Easter  recess.  It  was,  however,  contider- 
ed  by  the  petitioners,  and  in  hb  opinion 
very  adrisedly,  that  to  wait  for  the  con- 
vening of  such  a  meeting  would  be  inex- 
pedient. They  had  therefore  determined 
to  present  their  petition  before  the  recess; 
that  the  feeling  of  the  country  might  be 
fnlly  known  upon  it,  and  that  pub- 
lic attention  might  be  awakened  to  the 
proposition  to  which  the  hon.  mepaber 
for  Bramber  had  recently  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  country ; 
namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
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out  the  BritiBh  domioions.  The  cause  of 
humanity  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Bramber,  who»  he 
trusted,  would  yet  have  the  happiness  to 
witness  the  consummation  of  the  labours 
of  his  life  in  general  emancipation,  and 
to  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  he  had  so  unremittingly 
exerted  himself.  He  felt  some  pain  and 
humiliation  when  he  adverted  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  suffering  of 
slaves,  residing  within  our  own  donii- 
nions.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man 
of  common  humanity  not  to  feel  dis- 
tressed and  disgusted,  when  he  found 
that  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  there 
were  about  one  million  of  human  beings, 
who  every  morning  as  the  sun  rose,  were 
awakened  by  the  echoing  lash  of  the  whip, 
and  knew  but  too  well  that  they  were  to 
be  treated,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
like  cattle,  or  even  in  a  worse  way  than 
cattle,  at  the  caprice  or  the  discretion  of  a 
tyrannical  overseer.  It  was  stated  in  the 
petition,  that  a  very  respectable  indivi- 
dual, who  had  been  a  missionary  to  one 
of  the  islauds,  declared,  that  lie  had  never 
seen  a  black  who  did  not  bear  on  his 
flesh,  the  -marks  of  the  severe  infliction  of 
the  whip  [Hear,  hear !  from  Mr.  Bright]. 
The  hon.  ffentleman  cried  hear,  hear ! 
but  he  wouTdi  read  the  paragraph  in  the 
petition.  [This  the  hon.  member  did, 
and  it  was  to  the  same  effect  as  the  state- 
ment which  he  bad  just  made.1  Was  it 
to  be  endured,  that,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  nearly  a  million  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  without  any  cottlideration  of 
feeling  or  humanity,  sbouUT  .continue  to 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  riiere  material 
objects?  That  the  wiife , slytuld  be  se- 
parated from  the  hnsbaod^'^Uhe  mother 
from  the  child,  and  sold  foi^rtbe  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  profligate  and  un- 
thinking master  ?  Such  .waa^the  degraded 
copdition  in  which  the  aUv^^were  placed 
ID  our  colonies,  that  anycrihie.or  atrocity 
on  the  part  of  a  white  man  jvould  go  un- 
punished, if  coDunitted  in -the  presence  of 
•blacks  only,  .whose  evidence  was  not  re- 
ceivable in  a  court  of  justice.  There  were 
many  other  circumstances  of.  similar  op- 
pression ;  but  it  was  not  ins  wish,  or  that 
of  the  petitioners,  to  exaggerate  the  facts 
of  the  case.  All  that  thf^,fsished  was,  to 
call  the  attention  of  paii^iastot  lo  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  oCiBtwfefwice.  The 
petitioners,  actuated  byilhl-qiiiit of  jus- 
tice, did  not  ask  fori  die  immedfiate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves^ '  >UI  that  tbey 
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required  was,  that  such  measures  might 
be  adopted  as  should  insure  that  emanci- 
pation at  as  early  a  period  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  safety  and  security  of  all 
who  were  connected  with  the  question. 
It  was  indispenaably  necessary  to  adopt 
some  menBures,  were  it  only  in  couuter- 
action  of  the  hostilitv  that  had  been  ms- 
nifested  by  the  colonial  authorities  against 
all  emauci})ation  whatever.  It  was  not 
his,  nor  the  petitioners'  wish,  to  aggravate 
any  of  the  evils  attendant  on  this  system ; 
but  lie  might  be  allowed  to  state,  that  in 
1802  an  act  was  passed  in  Barbadoes,  to 
increase  the  fines  for  manumission  from 
&0/.  to  200/.  each.  In  Benmukp  an  set 
had  been  passed  to  prohibit  emancipation 
entirely  ;  and  to  prevent  people  of  colour 
from  being  seised  of  estates  ;  and  he  wai 
sorry  to  add,  that  these  acts  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king  in  connciL  The 
hon.  and  gallant  member  went  on  to  con- 
trast our  conduct  in  regard  to  slaves  with 
that  of  the  new  republic  off  Colombia; 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  which  was,  to  de- 
clare every  black  infant,  bom  of  slave 
parents,  manumitted  after  he  should  have 
attained  eighteen  years  of  ag^;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  to  declare  them  no  longer 
slaves,  but  to  continue  them  as  appren- 
tices under  their  masters,  providioe. 
moreover,  for  them  a  fund,  from  which, 
after  their  manumission,  thcr  might  he 
vided  with  the  means  of  aecking  fatare 
support.  This  was  an  institution  worthy 
of  a  nation  that  had  achieved  its  free- 
dom* How  much  nobler  an  object  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  maoey  was  the 
provision  of  such  a  fund,  than  the  at- 
tempt to  support  a  race  of  foreign 
princes,  who  were  tottering  and  iaUing 
beneath  their  follies,  their  /vicci,  and 
their  crimes.  When  boo*  gentlemen 
remembered  the  govemaaeat  of  Sk. 
Domingo,  exercising  all  the  ngfets  of 
civilized  {x>wer  and  policy,  could  th^ 
suppose  that  our  black  popniatiaa  in 
the  West  Indies  would  reinam  long  in 
ignorance  of  their  own  degraddd.c9nditi€Mi, 
or  remain  .passive  moA&c  what  4hfiy  bad 
a  right  to  consider  as  their  wirongs? 
He  asked  those  gentlemen  who  bad  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  therefore— nmd 
many  of  them  sat  in  that  Hmise— irhetfaer 
it  would  not  be  more  advantMpeous  even 
for  themselves  to  come  fbrwaid  and  sup- 
port the  proposition  of  the  ban.  member 
for  Bramber,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
islands  from  l>ecoming  a  jcene  of  camnge 
and  desolation  ?  Would  tbef  not  other- 
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wife  be  responsible  fbr  all  the  evils  which 
might  accrne  ?  He  trusted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  on  this  occasion 
discharge  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  own  character,  and  that  they  would 
come  forward  and  express  their  loud  and 
unanimous  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
trusted  that  our  government  would  not 
imitate  the  governments  composing  the 
holy  alliance,  under  whose  sanction  slaves 
were  openly  sold  as  at  Constantinople. 
Until  we  abolished  slavery,  foreigners 
would  never  believe  that  we  had  been  sin- 
cere in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
They.had  always  thought  that  we  wished  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  because  our  own 
islands  were  sufficiently  stocked  with 
•laves ;  and  of  the  error  of  that  opinion, 
nothing  but  emancipation  would  convince 
them. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  felt  himdelf  im- 
pelled, by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  to  notice 
the  gross  exaggerations  which  the  petition 
contained ;    such,   for   instance,  as   that 
there  was  not  a  negro  on  whom  the  marks 
of  the  lash  were  not  visible.    He  was  per- 
fectly confident,  that  if  the  allegations  of 
the  petition  were  strictly  examined,  they 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  much  larger 
portion  of  falsehood  than  of  truth.     As  to 
the  character  of  the  individual  to  whose 
authority  the  petitioners  referred,  he  knew 
nothing  respecting  it.     But  it  appeared 
that  that  person  nad  been  sent  out  as  a 
missionary  to  his  estate  by  a  benevolent 
planter,  who  had  proved  the  humanity  of 
nis  disposition  by  reducing  .the  labour 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  his  slaves 
dne«fourth.      After  having  been  so  sent 
out,  what  did  that  person  do  ?    He  was 
three  years,  and  he  complained  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  preach  to  the  negroes 
only  eleven  times  a  year;  but  preaching 
was  ndt  the  way  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves.     His  duty  was  to  have 
Yisited  them  ;  to  have  seen  to  their  wants ; 
to  have  relieved  their  necessities.     The 
individual  in  question,  however,  had  too 
much  spiritual  pride  to  do  any  thing  but 
preach ;  and  yet  it  was  on  the  authority 
of  such  a  man  that  the  petitioners  called 
on  the  HouFc  to  believe  the  allegations  of 
their  petition.      The    hon.   member  for 
Southwark  hud  referred  to  the  conduct  of 
the  rejpublic  of  Colombia  as  an  example 
^o  be  followed  by  England  with  regard  to 
the    slaves  in   the   Wt'st   Indies.      Now 
the  conduct  of  the  Colombian   republic 
could  furnish  no  precedent  for  this  coun- 
try.    The  number  of  slaves  in  Colom- 
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bia  was  only  60,000^  whilst  the  free  po« 
pulation  amounted  to  2,500,000.  Was 
that  the  proportion  in  the  West  Indies  ? 
In  other  respects*  too,  no  comparison 
could  be  instituted  between  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  our  own.  He  was  no  friend 
to  Catholicism,  but  it  was  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  in  those  colonies  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  was  established,  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  devoted  their  time  to  the 
slaves,  they  were  their  comforters,  and  the 
mediators  betwoon  them  and  their  Blas- 
ters. They  educated  them,  they  bap- 
tised them,  they  married  them.  What 
analogy  was  there  between  the  two  cases  } 
could  any  man  argue  from  those  who  were 
attended  to,  to  those  who  were  neglected? 
He  deprecated  all  clamour  and  over- 
charged statement  on  this  most  important 
subject.  Such  were  the  representations 
with  respect  to  the  laws  at  Barbadoes,  re- 
garding emancipation.  Those  luws  were 
intended  not  to  obstruct  emancipation, 
but  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
slaves  after  emancipation.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  by  declaring,  that  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
West  Indies  would  do  more  towards  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  black  popu- 
lation>  than  could  be  effected  by'  the 
enactment  of  positive  laws.. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion ; 
but  rather  to  induce  hon.  gentlemen  to 
postpone  any  further  observations  until 
the  proper  tmie  should  arrive.  It  was  a 
subject  so  important,  that  be  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying*  that  great  practical 
results  must,  in  some  way  or  other*  pro- 
ceed from  the  consideration  of  it.  But  of 
this  he  was  sure,  that  such  incidental  and 
premature  discussions  as  the  present  must 
materially  diminish  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  result  of  a  beneficial  or  effective 
character.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him* 
who,  during  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary 
life,  from  its  beginning  until  the  trium}^ 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  had  taken  a  humble  part  in  the 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
entertain  any  feeling  which  would  induce 
him  to  oppose  himself  to  a  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  emuncipation. 
But  he  was  sure  that  his  hon.  friend  him- 
self would  agree  with  him,  and  that  the 
House  would  have  his  hon.  friend*^ 
example  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
that  it  was  not  by  inflaming  the  passions* 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  could  be 
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■entially  sensed,  or  that  they  could  hope 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  useful  conclusion 
upon  this  great  subject.  The  tinie  would 
soon  arrive  when  it  would  be  taken  into 
full  and  serious  cou«idenition ;  and  they 
must  not  .flatter  themselves  that  they 
could  look  at  it  in  any  other  way  than  as 
surrounded  by  difficumes  of  no  ordinary 
description ;  affecting  as  it  did  the  rights, 
the  property,  and  the  feelings  of  so  many 
thousand  human  beings.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  hon.  gentlemen 
the  expediency,  uot  of  abstaining  from 
presentHig  petitions  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  people  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, but  of  abstaining  from  enlarging  on 
the  various  topics  connected  with  it,  of 
abstaining  from  the  statement  of  facts, 
which,  whether  exaggerated  or  not,  must 
be  unnecessary ;  as  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  abundantly  suflicient 
in  the  state  of  the  society  to  which  those 
petitions  and  statements  referred,  to  de- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  parliament, 
without  ail}'  additional  motiye  being  pre- 
sented to  their  minds. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  was  Tery  much 
inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  though  the  personal 
attack  of  an  hon.  roeroDer,  in  •  sort  of 
parable,  was  very  little  calculated  to  put 
in  end  to  discussion.  Though  he  did  not 
personally  know  the  individual  alluded 
to,  he  could,  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
him,  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
imputation  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bright  explained,  that  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  individual 
referred  to. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  said,  that  two  years  ago, 
be  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  he  had  given  up  on  a 
promise  from  his  majesty's  government; 
but,  as  nothing  had  since  been  done,  he 
haul  thought  fit  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  the  subject* 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Foreign  Relatioks — France  and 
Spain.]— On  the  motion,  "That  the 
House  will  at  its  rising  adjourn  to  Thurs- 
day the  10th  of  April," 

Lord  A»  Hamilton  rose  to  object  to  the 
motion.  He  considered  the  period  of  ad- 
journment proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  too  long,  aud  be  would  at- 
tempt to  curtail  it,  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  House  should  ad- 
journ  only  to    Monday  se*nnight.    He 


thought  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
session,  the    peculiar   circutttstancet   io 
which  the  House  had  been  placed,  and 
the  |>eculiar  situation  iu  which  Europe  at 
present   stood,    all    authorized    him    to 
suggest  to  the  House,  that  the  protracted 
adjournment  which  had  been  moved  was 
not  only  unusual  but  unwise.     He  was, 
he  must  acknowledge,    surprised    that, 
after  the  suspense  in  which  parliament 
and  the  country  had  been  so  long  kept, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Eng* 
lish  government  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  French    eoveromeot 
and    Spain,    and    after  the  forbearance 
which  parliament  had  exerosed  towards 
ministers — a  forbearance  which,  he  might 
say,  was  unparalleled  in  the   annals  of 
parliament— the  right 'hon.  secretarv  for 
foreign  uflairs  should  have  declarea  last 
night,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pat 
the   House  in   possession  of  the  papers 
which  were  to  explain  what  had  iieen  the 
policy  of  the  government  until  the  14th 
of  next  month.    If  the  papers  were  not  to 
be  presented  to  the  House  before  the  14tli 
of  April,  it  might  be  calcnlated  that  at 
least  three  weeks  from  that  time  most 
elapse  before  any  discussion  could  take 
place  upon  them.     It  would  have  been  a 
more  proper  arrangement  to  have  placed 
the  papers  in  the  hands  of  parliament  be- 
fore the  recess  ;  but  that  not  having  been 
done,  he  thought  the  Qouse  was  partico- 
larly  called  upon  to  oppose  the  adjonm- 
meut    which    had    been    moved.      Batf 
although  he  objected  to  the  length  of  the 
adjournment  which  had  been  proposed, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
should  not  have  remained  silent  even  if 
a  shorter  period  had  been  fixed  upon; 
because  he  considered  a  motton  for  ad« 
journment  a  fair  parliamentary  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  any  subject  which 
was  connected  with  the  policy  of  minis- 
ters.    He  begged,  therefore,  to  remind 
the  House,  that  ministers  h^d  brought 
forward  no  measure  connected  with  the 
^reduction  of  taxation  which  bad  not  ori- 
ginated from  that  side  of  the  House  on 
which  he  sat.    Ministers   had    recanted 
their  errors,  and  adopted  the -opinions  of 
their  adversaries.    It  must  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  the  rery 
policy  which  the  government  nov  aeemea 
determined  to  adopt  with  respect  t«  tfte 
Orange  clubs  of  Ireland,  had  over  and 
over  again,  been   recommended  by  the 
opponents  of  ministers.     But,  m  return^ 
ing  to  the  question  of  our  foreign  rela- 
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cioiiiy  be  might  premise,  that  in  hb  opi- 
iiioiH  the  reuuive  situation  of  France  and 
Spain  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
the  oondoct  pursued  by  ministers  with 
regard  to  the  holy  alliance,  from  which 
the  mischief  originally  sprung.  The  dif- 
ficulties with  which  this  country,  as  well 
as  Spain,  bad  to  contend,  were  the  legacy 
which  had  been  left  bv  the  noble  marquis 
who  was  lately  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
government;  for  if  the  British  cabinet 
bad  pursued  a  different  line  of  policy, 
one  of  two  things  would  have  happened — 
either  England  would  have  been  more 
free  to  act,  or,  what  would  have  been 
more  fortunate,  the  conduct  of  the  holy 
alliance  would  have  been  so  different, 
that  there  would  have  existed  no  necessity 
lor  our  interference.  Since  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  he  had  received  many  high  com- 
pliments on  the  ground  of  the  libeiality 
of  his  aentimenta  and  of  his  altered  opi- 
nions. He  (lord  A.  H.)  had  never 
ioined  in  the  praises  which  had  been 
oestowed  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  could  not  give  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  credit  for  liberality  of; 
aentiment,  nntil  he  saw  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  his  maiesty*s  government,  or 
an  open  avowal  of  an  alteration,  of  opi- 
nion. It  would  have  been  well  if  other 
gentlemen  had  been  as  prudent.  Upon  a 
«eoent  occasion,  when  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Westminster,  had  said  some- 
thing complimentary  to  ttte  right  hon. 
aecretary,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
disclaimed  the  compliment,  and  had 
told  the  House,  that  his  conduct  Iiad  been 
ffttided  by  a  document  which  he  had 
found  in  his  office,  and  which  he 
{lord  A.  H.)  aupposed  to  be  the  'Cele- 
brated  circular  of  lord  Londonderry. 
The  House  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  the  case  of  Na[des  was  rc^ 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  session, 
the  right  hon.  secretary  had  stood  up  and 
defended  the  invasion  of  that  country. 
What  had  Ix^n  the  consequence?  The 
French  government  had  over  and  over 
again  attempted  to  justify  the  invasion  of 
Spain  upon  the  precedent  of  the  invasion 
.of  Naples,  la  no  one  instance  since  the 
fall  of  Buonaparte  had  the  government  of 
this  country  shown  by  its  acts  that  it  dis- 
approved of  the  conduct  of  the  holy 
alliance.  It  waa  in  vain  to  answer  him  by 
a  reference  to  the  circnlar  to  which  be 
Jad  jost  allndfld^  whilst  Ffnoce  was 


able  to  quote  our  conduct  with  respect 
to  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Sicily,  as  a 
justification  of  her  own  views  against 
Spain.  The  holy  alliance,  without  re- 
ference to  the  principles  which  it  pro- 
mulgated, was  per  $€  a  public  nuisance. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  confederacy  of 
kings  could  assemble  in  Europe  to  dic- 
tate laws  to  nations  without  exciting,  not 
only  the  indignation  of  every  free  coun« 
try  ;  but  also  sowing  the  seeds  of  civil 
war  in  the  very  countries  with  which  thef 
interfered,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to 
establish  tranquillity.  He  wished  te  know 
in  what  situation  England  stood  with 
respect  to  the  holy  alliance.  Was  she  a 
member  of  that  alliance  ?  In  what  cha- 
racter did  she  appear  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  if  not  ait  a  member  of  we  alli« 
auce  ?  Did  not  her  representative  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  which  were  carried 
on  there,  and  was  he  not  bound  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  ?  He  hoped  to  receive  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  right  hon* 
secretary  had  stated  to  the  House  the 
treaties  by  which  the  foreign  uolicy  of 
this  country  was  to  be  regulated.  Now, 
he  would  beg  the  House  to  consider  the 
situation  in  which  this  country  stood 
with  respect  to  Spain  and  France,  and 
to  declare  whether,  if  the  effect  of  the 
treaties  was  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  we  might  not 
be  called  upon  to  act  on  both  sides.  If 
Spain  were  to  proclaim  either  a  regency, 
or  young  Napoleon  in  France— and  such 
a  measure  was  by  no  means  impossible ; 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  him  not  4d  be  an 
unnatural  mode  of  conducting  hostilities, 
considering  timt  France  had  already 
adopted  it  towards  Spain— what,  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land ?  Would  she  not  be  bound  to  pro- 
tect France  a^inst  the  insurrectionary 
designs  of  Spam  ?  Again,  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  tliat  Portugal  had  so  far 
made  common  cause  with  Spain,  as  to 
give  orders  to  htr  minister  to  leave  Paris, 
as  soon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the 
Spanish  territories.  Now,  supposing  that 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  both  of  them 
placed  in  a  btate  of  war  with  France,  and 
that  Portugal  were  invaded  by  a  division 
of  the  French  army,  were  we  not  engaged 
by  existing  treaties  to  protect  Portugal 
against  such  an  invasion  ;  and,  according 
to  the  construction  which  the  right  hon.' 
gentleman  had  voluntarily  put  upon 
them,  to  interfere  actively  in  her  behalf? 
In  what  an  anomalous  ntnatiou^  thent 
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would  the  country  be  placed,  suppobiug 
thesie  two  events,  neither  of  which  were 
improbable,  should  actually  take  place  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  »hould  have  to  de- 
feud  Portugal  from  France,  and  on  the 
other,  to  defend  France  from  the  in- 
surrectionary aiovements  which  the  very 
agents  of  Portugal  might  be  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  in  that  country.  We  should 
have  to  act  on  both  tides  at  once,  and  to 
fuliil  engagements  with  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  In  putting  the  questions 
which  he  had  done  to  the  right  hou.  gen- 
tleman, he  hud  carefully  abstained  from 
nnticiputing  any  part  of  the  discussion 
which  was  likely  to  take  place  at  a  future 
period  on  the  ni'gociations  at  Verona.  He 
only  wished  to  know  in  what  situation  thi^ 
country  stood,  with  regard  to  the  powers 
who  constituted  that  alliauce,  which,  by  a 
utrange  confusion  and  miftapplication  of 
terms,  was  denominated  M  holy  ?"  Were 
we,  or  were  we  not  parties  to  it?  If 
we  were,  he  thought  that  we  ought  imme- 
diately to  subtract  ourselves  from  it ;  and 
the  ground  on  which  he  thought  so  was, 
that  continuing  in  it  could  be  productive 
of  no  ^ood,  must  expose  us  frequently 
to  the  risk  of  war,  and  must  always  render 
tis  liable  to  the  hatred  and  indignation  of 
Europe.  As  long  as  that  conspiracy  of 
kings  against  the  freedom  of  the  world 
existed,  so  long  would  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  policy  as 
would  be  conducive  to  our  own  interests, 
and  conciliatory  of  the  feelings  and  good 
wishes  of  Europe*  In  these  observations 
he  wished  not  to  be  considered  as  giving 
any  opinion  ns  to  the  propriety  of  our 
taking  a  part  in  the  war  which  was  shortly 
about  to  commeuce :  indeed,  he  had  not 
at  present  information  that  would  justify 
liim  in  giving  such  an  opinion ;  aud  even 
if  he  had,  he  should  not  uow  come  for- 
ward to  give  it.  This,  however,  he  must 
wi}',  that  if  he  had  been  a  declared  ad- 
vocate for  our  taking  a  part  in  the  war, 
lie  would  not  have  hdd  his  tongue  till  the 
present  occasion — ^he  would  not  have  let 
the  time  pass  by,  when  a  single  word 
from  this  country  could  have  put  a  stop 
to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  if  ministers  had  publicly 
declared  that  they  could  not  sanction- 
that  they  would  not  endure^-^the  prin- 
ciples which  tlte  potversof  theholy  alliance 
had  promulgated  from  Verona,  Spain 
would  never  have  been  threatened  with 
invasion.  He  had  formed  his  opinion 
Ijppn  this  circttmstance,  that,  for  the  last 


two  tnonths,  the- government  of  France 
had  been  anxiously  seeking  for  grounds 
on  which  it  could  recede  from  the  contest 
it  had  provoked,  if  not  with  honour,  at 
least  without  disgrace.     He  now  called 
upon  the  right  hou.  gentleman  to  give 
him  a  distinct  and  Hpecific  answer  to  the 
questions  he  had  put.     If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
changing  the  policy  of  this  country  to- 
wards Europe,  and  especially  towards  the 
holy  alliance,  kt  him  seize  the  opportu- 
nity that  was  uow  afforded  him,  to  come 
manfully  forward  and  declare  it.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that 
any  degree  of  praise  which  he  mifi^ht  have 
received  in  that  Hou»e,  and  any  degree  of 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  oatof  it^ 
had  been  founded  on  the  hope,  that  hia 
conduct  would  form  a  contrast  to  that  of 
his  noble  predecessor ;  not  that  it  woolcl 
be  in  concert  and  conformity  with  it.     He 
must  hear  from  the  rig^t  hoo.  geotlefiMui 
a  declaration  of  the  poli<7  heinteiidcd  to 
pursue,  before  he  could  join  in  the  en- 
comium on  his  liberal  principles.      He 
was  himself  afraid  that  the  support  which 
ministers  had  given  to  the  projects  of  the 
holy  alliance  for  so  many  yeara  past,  aad 
esi>ecially  in  the  recent  invasion  of  Naples 
had    disqualiGed    them    from    opposing 
those  projects  at  present.     Sure  at  least 
he  was,  that  it  would  require  six  months 
of  the  most  determined  hostility  to  this 
confederation  of  despots  to  convince  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  the  British  eabioet 
was  at  last  convinced   of  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the  impolitic,  wicked,  and 
detestable  designs  which  they  entertained 
against  the  liberty  of  mankind  and  the 
general  independence  of  naUons.     iThe 
noble  lord  then  concluded  by  moving,  as 
an  amendment,  **  That  this  House  do  ad- 
journ till  Monday  se'nnight.'* 

Mr.  Macdonaldy  in   coojunctioo  with 
his  noble  friend,  declared,  that  he  couM 
by  no  means  acquies^ce  in  the  propriety 
of  so  long  an  adjournment  as  the  right 
hon.  secretary  had  proposed,  at  the  pie* 
cise  moment  when  a  struggle  of  anex- 
ampled  interest  had  commenced,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  the  term  *<  inde- 
pendence of  nations*'  was  any  longer  te 
be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  mmnkindL 
For  he  thought  he  might  say,  that  this 
struggle  had  commenced,  seeing  that  a 
delicate  prince  had  sallied  forth,  anid 
hail  and  snow,  accompanied  by  a  largie 
retinue  of  led  horses  and  soil  carriages 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  OO^OOO 
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for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  throats  of 
bis  free  and  uuoffeDcling  neighbours,  or 
at  least  offending  only,  because  they  were 
freew  He  conceived,  that  when  such  a 
stride  had  been  made  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  of  which  no  man 
could  limit  the  extent,  or  foresee  the 
duration — when  it  had  been  acknow- 
ledgetl,  that  in  any  four-and -twenty  hours 
a  complete  change  might  be  produced  in 
the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers— they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  clo^e  their  doors,  and  to  retire  home  to 
their  respective  occupations.  On  what 
pretence,. he  would  a^k,  was  this  adiouro- 
ment  extended  to  a  longer  period  than 
had  ever  been  known  before  ?  Was  the 
reason  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  length  or 
in  the  labour  of  the  session  ?  As  tor  the 
length  of  the  session,  omitting  the  days 
in  which  a  House  had  not  been  made*  it 
did  not  exceed  nine  and  twenty  days  at 
most :  and,  as  for  the  labour,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  questions  re- 
lating to  the  amelioration  of  the  sister 
country,  and  two  or  three  more  relating 
to  the  new  fiscal  regulations,  nothing  had 
occurred  which  deserved  the  name.  Large 
establishmenti  had,  indeed,  been  voted 
conditionally,  almost  without  a  discus- 
sion ;  and,  what  was  more,  with  regard 
to  the  ways  and  means,  .the  chancellor  of 
,  the  exchequer  had  stopped  their  mouths, 
by  appropriating  for  ever  to  his  sinking 
fund  a  sum  of  five  millions,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  have  been  better  applied  if 
it  had  gone  to  the  remission  of  taxes; 
whiUt  lie  had  contrived  at  the  same  time 
to  silence  the  country  gentlemen,  who,  be- 
fore the  sesbion,  had  talked  so  loudly  of 
what  diey  would  do  on  its  commencement, 
by  granting  them  some  relaxation  in 
certain  mutters  which  pressed  rather  hardly 
€i|)On  them.  As  far  as  granting  money 
was  concerned,  the  House  Irad  certainly 
done  much ;  but  it  was  absolutelv  ridi- 
culoud— ^nd  sure  he  was  that  no  man 
would  have  the  hardihood — to  call  such 
an  employment  by  the  name  of  labour. 
The  fiict  was,  that  the  sound  of  something 
like  liberal  urinciples,  from  a  quarter 
from  which  the  House,  for  many  years 
past,  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to 
hear  them,  had  produced  what  his  noble 
friend  had  happily  cdled  a  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  House.  His  noble  friend, 
the  member  for  Yorkshire,  on  first  taking 
his  seat  in  'the  House  that  session,  had 
observed,  that  in  consequ^nee  of  the 
changa  in  the  laiigiiage  iijim  iiy  ministers^ 


he  scarcely  knew  die  place  in  which  be 
was.  Those  members,  however,  who  had 
not  been  so  much  absent  as  the  noble 
member  for  Yorkuhire,  knew  well  where 
they  were,  and  had  long  been  afraid  that 
the  flattering  prospect  by  which  he  had 
been  so  much  delighted,  would  not  last. 
The  halcyon  days  of 'confidence  in  mi- 
nisters, it  now  appeared,  must  shortly 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  therefore,  proposed  a  longer 
adjournment  than  usual,  either  because 
he  did  not  wish  that  the  conclusion  of 
them  should  be  more  abrupt  than  neces- 
sary, or  because  he  wished  to  give  the 
House  a  sort  of  school-boy  treat  If  he 
were  actuated  by  the  latter  wish,  and 
looked  upon  the  members  of  that  House 
in  the  light  of  school-boys,  why  did  he 
not,  along;  with  their  hohdays,  also  give 
them  their  holiday  task  ?  If  he  had  given 
them  the  papers  which  had  passra  at 
Verona,  and  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence which  had  since  ensued,  there  might 
have  been  some  pretence  for  this  un- 
usually long  adjournment;  for,  unless 
his  papers  differed  much  from  those 
of  his  noble  predecessori  the  time  pro- 
posed would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to 
read  and  understand  them.  The  course 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however, 
was  widely  different :  he  said,  **  Go  al>out 
your  business,  retire  to  your'  homes, 
enjoy  your  holidays  as  much  as  you 
can ;  and  when  yon  meet  again,  I  will 
give  to  the  world  the  papers  you  require" 
— papers,  for  w  hich,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  world  cared  a  single 
straw.  The  world  was  viell  aware,  that 
the  papers  in  question,  however  elegant 
and  classical  they  might  be  in  point  of 
style,  however  superior  to  the  verbobe  am- 
biguity of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
predecessor,  and  to  the  florid  romance  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affai^  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  had  effected  nothing 
whatever  for  the  public  good.  For  those 
papers,  he  had  presumed  to  say,  that  the 
world,  comparatively  speaking,  cared  not 
a  flea-bite;  but  for  England— England 
that  had  once  been  called  the  arbitress  of 
nations — what  must  be  the  sensations  of 
her  sons,  when  they  sat  down  to  the  peru- 
sal of  documents,  from  which  they  must 
rise  up,  either  deeply  indignant  or  wofully 
humiliated  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  to  speak  till  doomsday,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  dilemouu 
Either  the  influence  9f  Sogkuid  had  \ma 


it  must  have  been  exerted  at  Verona  at 
the  outset*  If  it  had  not  been  exerted, 
.  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country  who 
would  not  join  in  cal1in(^  for  punishment 
on  the  head  of  the  minister  who  had  to  far 
neglected  his  duty  to  England,  to  Eu- 
ropcy  to  the  world.  He  would,  however, 
suppose,  that  it  had  been  exerted  ;  and  if 
it  had,  how  did  it  happen,  that  when  every 
man  in  this  country  was  eager  to  check 
the  unprincipled  aggression  which  France 
was  meditating  upon  Spain — when  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  French  nation  were 
earnestly  deprecating  the  idea  of  allowing 
a  miserable  band  of  fanatics  to  plunge 
their  infirm  and  aged  sovereign  into  a  war 
of  unparalleled  atrocity  and  oppression 
•—when  Prussia  was  openly  deserting, 
Aubtria  slowly  abandoning,  and  the  Cor- 
sican  agent  of  Russia  alone  firmly  abet- 
ting their  iniouitous  projects— how  did  it 
happen,  he  said,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, England  should  have  interfered 
with  the  conduct  of  France,  and  should 
have  failed  in  the  object  of  her  inter- 
ference? Her  remonstrances  had  been 
scouted ;  her  interposition  had  been  re- 
jected; and  her  boasted  influence  and 
authority  positively  lauehed  at«  In  such 
a  situation,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
any  Englishman  who  sat  down  to  the  po 
ru8al  of  the  forthcoming  documents?  For 
bis  own  part,  he  would  confess,  that  he  had 
no  craving  for  these  documents  strong 
enough  to  induce  him  to  call  for  their  im- 
mediate production.  He  begged  pardon  : 
there  was  one  case — a  case,  however,  which 
he  considered  to  be  barely  possible, 
though  it  was  confidently  stated  to  have 
already  occurred — to  the  refutation  of 
which  the  production  of  these  papers  was 
absolute] V  necessary.  A  calumny  had 
gone  forth  to  the  world,  that  the  English 
government^ finding  its  influence  nuga- 
tory with  the  powerful  state,  had  em- 
ployed it  with  the  weaker ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  it  to  consent  to  its  own 
dishonour,  by  yielding  the  disputed  points 
to  presented  bayonets.  He  wished  thut 
be  could  see  any  motion,  however  slight, 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  convince 
him  that  this  wa»  indeed  a  foul  and  atro- 
cious calumny.  He  could  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that,  when  the  cannon  of 
France  was  pointed  to  the  Pyrenees— and 
the  trumpet  of  invasion  was  sounding  on 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  the  British  govern- 
m0^t  could  adme  sabmiinon  to  a  nation 
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exerted,  or  it  Ii^  not ;  and  if  it  liad  been    preparing  to  bury  itself  amidst  lU  Mathif 
exerted  in  a  mafflker  worthy  of  the  nation,    ruins,  rather  than  surrender  the   liberty 

and  independence  which  it  had  bravely 
acquired.  That  the  govemmcDt  of  a 
country  which  had  purchased  its  liberty 
at  the  painful  price  of  casliieriog  a  king 
and  the  whole  of  his  family— that  the  go- 
vernment of  such  a  country  should  coun- 
sel dishonour  to  another,  which,  in  iroits- 
tion  of  its  example,  had  also  svt  lintts  to 
regal  authority  and  despotic  sway,  was  a 
circumstance  which  neither  he  nor  any 
Englishman  could  willingly  bring  tbcan 
selves  to  believe.  However  disgtac^ol 
such  a  counsel  might  be  to  the  party 
which  received  it,  it  was  still  more  sots 
the  party  which  gave  it ;  and  he  did  trwt 
that,  though  our  power  might  bavebca 
impaired  and  our  infloence  diminished^ 
though  we  might  liave  last  much  of  the 
moral  and  physical  strength  for  which  we 
had  formerly  been  distinguished,  we 
might  still  say,  that  oar  reputation  waa 
safe,  that  our  character  waa  nntamiahedy 
and  tliat,  whatever  else  we  might  bave 
lost,  we  had  still  cootriied  notlo  loae  our 
honour. — The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that,  drcumatanoed  as 
the  House  then  was,  in  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  not  only  of  the  French  bnt  of 
the  British  government ;  in  the  dark,  too^ 
on  the  actual  state  of  things  ia  Spain;  he 
would  not  consume  its  time  nnoecesMrily 
by  ofierin^  any  speculations  upon  the  at- 
titude which  we  ought  to  assume  in  case 
of  a  war  breaking  out  which  we  had  not 
been  |>owerful  enough  to  avert*  Anj 
man  who  looked  ut  the  enonnoos  amount 
of  our  public  debt,  of  which  fivtssixths 
was  incurred  in  putting  down  the  ambi* 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  then  in  restor- 
ing them  to  the  throne  of  which  they  had 
subsequently  shown  themselves  unworthy 
•—any  man  who  looked  to  that  stupeodoos 
memorial  of  the  Tory  governments  whicb 
had  ruled  the  country  for  the  bst  sixty 
years,  conld  not  but  pray  that  we  mi^bt 
be  spared  as  long  as  possible  the  necessity 
of  again  going  to  war.  But  a  hundred 
cases  came  across  the  mind,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  sufiicieut  to  defeat  so 
reasonable  a  prayer.  He  would  specify 
one  or  two.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  England  would  consent  that  the 
chief  of  the  Bourbons— for  so  the  kiog  of 
France  had  been  properly  called  «w  a  re- 
cent occasion,  by  some  of  the  £uMtics  and 
flatterers  by  whom  he  was  snnooaded— 
should  maintain  military  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain ;  andiiiktiMNiUcoii« 
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•ent  to  such  occupation  on  hit  part,  for 
i»hat  period  she  would  pennit  it  to  conti- 
nue ?  Again,  would  she,  with  all  her  naval 
fame  and  commercial  greatness,  consent 
that  the  fleets  of  Russia  and  of  France 
should  blockade  the  ports  of  Spain,  to  the 
injury  of  her  merchants,  in  order  that 
tMjr    might   more   successfully   achieve 
their  own  objects — objects  that  were  so 
tricked  and  atrocious,  that  no  Englishman 
even  attempted  to  disguise  the  abhor- 
rence he  felt  for  them  ? — With  regard  to 
Portugal  alto,  where  the  same  persons 
who  had  been  so  busy  in  exciting  rebel- 
lion and  insurrection  m  Spain,  were  now 
plotting  to  divide  from  each  other  ah 
united  king  and  people^— with  reeard  to 
Portugal,  our  anaent  and  faithful  ally- 
but  these  indeed  were  questions  of  diffi- 
culty, irrelevant  perhaps  to  the  present 
dtscossion,  and  he  would  therefore  reject 
the  observatioos  which  he  had  been  going 
to  offer  to  the  House.     Certain  contin- 
gencies, however,  had  been  spoken  of  for 
some  time  back,  in  which  it  might  be 
possible  that  thit  country  might  be  called 
upon  to  take  up  armtf  in  conjunction  with 
the  membert  of  the  holy  alliance ;   and 
others  had  likewise  been  mentioned,  in 
which  we  might  be  called  upon,  if  not  to 
take  up  arms,  at  least  to  consult  and  to 
concert  with  them.     He,  for  one,  must 
confess,  that  a  distinction  was  here  made, 
of  which  he  could  hardly  tee  the  force ; 
for  he  thought  that  these  words  **  to  concert 
and  consult*'  were  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  takine  up  arms  with  them,    rfow,  the 
first  of  diete  contingencies  provided  that, 
if  the  French   government  should  call 
Buonaparte  or  any  member  of  his  family 
to  the  throne,  the  allied  powers  were  to 
take  up  arms  to  dethrone  him ;  and  the 
aecond  provided,  that  in  case  of  any  revo- 
lutionary movement  taking  place,  uncon- 
nected with  him  or  his  family,  tiien  they 
should  only  concert  and  consult.      Any 
nan  who  read  the  treatiei  which  contained 
these  stipulations  would  see  that  they  were 
all  dependent  on  the  natural  existence  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.     Thev  were  ad- 
^Iressed  against  nim  personally,  ou  the 
gronnii  of  the '  boundless   ambition  bv 
which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  bad  faith 
with  which  he  observed  even  the  most 
•olemn  treaties.    Throughout  the  whole 
of  them  there  was  not  a  word  of  reference 
to  any  state  of  things  that  might  arise 
after  hit  death,  nor  any  clause  that  affected 
any  of  hit  detcendantt.    Not  one  single 
line  could  be  found  in  the  treatiet  of  Cbau- 
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mont  or  of  Vienna  touching  upon  either 
of  these  two  points.     It  was  true  that,  in 
1815,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
young   Napoleon    upon    the    throne    of 
France,  the  allies  treating  it,  perhaps  pro- 
perly, as  a  mere  jugjgle  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  and  considering  that,  though  the 
son  might  be    the  puppet,  the    father 
would  still  be  the  person  who  would  pull 
the  wires  to  make  him  move— it  was  true, 
that  the  allies  did  then,  for  the  first  time, 
introduce   into    the    treaties  the    words 
**  Napoleon  or  his  descendants."     But, 
did  any  man  suppose  that  these  words 
bound  ut  either  to  guarantee  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Bonrbont  for  ever,  or  to 
join  with  the   holy  alliance  to  preclude 
any  other  individual  from   wearing  it  ? 
He  could  have  wished  that  the  rieht  hoo. 
p;entleman  had   incorporated  this  point 
into  the  tpeech  which  he  had  made  on  a 
former  night.    For  his  own  part,  looking 
at  the  declared  objects  for  wnich  all  these 
treaties  were  entered  into,  he  must  say, 
that  he  considered   all  the  conventional 
engag^ements  which  they  mentioned  to  be 
abrogated  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  lulied  powers.    Those  objects,  and  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  extracting  the 
very  words  from  the  treaties  themselves^ 
were  declared  in  the  following  terms,  to 
which   he  begged  leave  to  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  House.    The  first 
was— <<  putting  an  end  to  unjust  and  un- 
principled invasions:*'    the  next  wa^— 
**  enforcing  due  respect  to  the  rights  of 
independent  states:'*  and  the  thira  and 
last  wat — **  the  pretervation  of  the  peace 
and  happioest  of  all    nationt."     Thete 
were  the  cases  for  which  the  treatiet  in 
Quettion  provided ;  for  these  objects,  and 
tor  these  objects  only,  had    we   bound 
ourselves ;  with  these  views,  and  with  no 
othert,  had  our  bayonett  placed  the  fa- 
mily of  Bourbon  a  tecona  time  on  the 
throne  of  France;  and,  lest  the  recollec- 
tion of  the 'restored  princes  should  be 
treacherous,  and  the  world  knew  but  too 
well,  that    fliey  Were  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  forgetting  what  they  ought  t6 
recollect,    and    recollecting   what   thej 
ought  to  forp^et,  he  would  take  the  li- 
berty of  reading  an  extract  from  a  memo- 
rial which  had  been  sent  by  lord  London- 
derry to  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  from  the 
minutert  of  the  united  cabinett.    It  wai 
at  follows : — "  The  lively  interest  which 
they  take  in  the  satisfaction  of  bit  most 
Chrittian  majetty,  at  well  at  in  the  tran<- 
quillity  and  prosperity  of  hit  kingdomy 
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makes  them  hope,  tliat  the  fatal  chances 
BI1  pposed  in  these  engagements  wil!  never  be 
realized.     The  allied  cabinets  find  the  first 
guarantee  of  this  hope  in  the  clear  princi- 
ples, maguunimous sentiments,  and  person- 
al virtues,  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
His  majesty  acknowledges  with  them,  that, 
in  a  state  torn  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  revolutionary  convulsions,  it  is  not 
by  force  alone  that  calm  can  be  restored 
to  the  mind,  contidcnce  to  the  heart,  and 
equilibrium  to  the  diifereut  parts  of  the 
social   body   [laughter!];   but  that  wis- 
dom should  be  united  with  vigour,  and 
moderation  with  firmness,  for  producing 
these  happy  changes.     Far  from  fearing 
that  his  moht  Christian  majesty  will  ever 
lend  an  ear  to  imprudent  or  impassioned 
councils,   tending  to  renew   discontents 
and  alarms— to  excite  hatred  and  divi- 
sions— the  allied  cabinets  are  entirely  re- 
lieved from  that  anxiety  by  the  wise  as 
well  as  generous  disposition   which   the 
king  has   evinced  at  every  period  of  his 
reign,  and  especially  at  that  of  his  return 
after    the   last  criminal  attempt.    They 
know  that  his  majesty  will  oppose,  to  all 
the  enemies  of  the  public  good,  and  of 
fbe  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  under 
whatever  form  they  may  present  them- 
selves, his  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
laws  promulgated  under  his  own  auspi- 
ces, his  well-understood  intention  to  be 
the  father  of  all  his  subjects,  to  efface 
from  remembrance  the  evils  which  they 
luive  suffered,  and  to  preserve  of  times 
post,  only  the  good  which  Providence  has 
orouj^ht  forth  even  from  the  bosom  of 
public  calamity.     It  is  thus  only  that  the 
views  formed  by  the  allied  cabinets,  for 
the    preservation    of   the    constitutional 
authority  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
for  the  happiness  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
will  be  crowned  with  a  complete  success, 
and   that  France,   established   upon  her 
tfocient  basis,  will  resume  the  eminent 
place  to  which  she  is  called  in  the  Euro- 
pean system."     If,  then,  the  objects  thus 
declared  had  been  frustrated,   not  only 
frustrated,  but  contravened,  not  by  Na- 
poleon,  not  by   his   family,   not  by  his 
adherents,  but   by  his  enemies — if  they 
had  contravened  them,  not  only  witliout 
the  consent  of  England,  but  iu  the  despite 
of  England — if  schemes  the  most  iniqui- 
tous  had   develo(>ed  themselves — if   the 
hand  that  was  now  about  to  fire  the  torch 
that  was  to  subject   Europe  to    a    new 
cooflagratioQ  was  the  very  band  of  these 


conservators  of  the   peace — ^theu,  as  an 
Englishman,  he  asked,  whether  these  com- 
pacts,   these  conventional    engagements, 
framed  with  other  views,  and  with  differ- 
ent hopes  and  prospects,  .were  not  ipso 
facto  annihilated  ?     He  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  heard  from   the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  tell  the  House  that  he  had  found  thie 
line  of  his  conduct  cut  and  dried,  some- 
thing that  might  have  led  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  hope,  that  he  was  reaolved  to 
consult  nothing  but  the  interests  of  li« 
berty,  and   the   honour  of  the  coautnr. 
Napoleon,    indeed,   was  do    more;    bat 
something  worse  than  his  spirit  survived 
— something  unmixed  with  a  particle  of 
greatness.     But,  whatever  dynasty  might 
be  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  not 
one  drop  of  their  blood,  not  one  shilling 
of  their  treasure,  would  the  people  of  this 
country  consent  to  expend  either  in  put- 
ting down  one  family,  or  in  .setting  up 
another.     If,  then,  we  could  not  afford  to 
step  forward  in  support  of  liberty,  never 
a^in  with  our  eyes  open  let  us  be  found 
aiding  and  abetting  the  detestable  cause 
of  oppression.     It  should  seem,  that  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty 'i 
councils,  and  the  right  hon*  secretaiy, 
had  both  no  very  defined  views  upon  this 
subject;  but,  after  pausing  to  feel  their 
way  and  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  coon- 
try  gentlemen,  they  had  at  last  Tentared 
to   speak    out   the   word   <*  neutrality,** 
avoiding  all   contingent   questions,   and 
the  subjects  upon  wnich  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  made  up*     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  prepared^  to  tell  the 
courts  of  Europe  what  was  the  universal 
feeling  of  the  country,  or  to  bear  upon 
his  own  head  all  the  indignation  which 
the  British  public  would  inevitably  heap 
upon  it.     A  few  words  more  with  refer- 
ence to  Spain,  and  he  would  sit  down. 
All  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  House, 
circumstanced  as  it  was,  should  recognize 
was  this — that,    whether    we  should  or 
should  not  interfere — in   what  mode  and 
upon  what  conditions— were  questions  to 
be  decided  by  ourselves  for  ourselves— 
were   questions  solely  of  prudence  and 
policy,  totally  independent  of  any  matier 
of  right.     No  man  who  hud  read  that  ex- 
traordinary manifesto,  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France,  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  France  had  given  Great  Britain  ample 
and  abundant  ground  for  war.     In  that 
document  hostility  was  declared  against 
all  free  institutions  originating  in    any 
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other  soiirce  tbui  that  of  tlie  aiprice  and 
pleattire  of  the  sovereign.     In  this  there 
waa  DO  quaLficatioDy  no  exception  of  time 
or  place ;  and  the  principle  itself  admitted 
none.    Thus  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement  were  declared  invnUd ; 
the  Brunswick    dynasty  were    declared 
usurpers;  and  the  shores  of  this  kingdom^ 
accoeding  to  this  doctrine,  might  at  any 
tkne  be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  some  Cos- 
aack  questioner  of  the  Revolution.    That 
France  had  given  us  good  cause  of  war, 
mli    felt   and   knew;     but   whether    we 
thought  fit  to  accept  it,  must  depend 
merely  upon  our  own  views  of  our  own 
intenest,  at  any  moment,  as  events  were 
developed.    Pledged  neutrality,   France 
could  nave  none.    She  who  had  taken  up 
aims  in  support  of  such  a  principle,  as 
ridioolous  as  it  was  odious,  could  have  no 
pledged  neutrality.     Pledged  neutrality 
would  be  a  compact ;  and  into  what  com- 
pact could  England  enter  with  France, 
after  such  a  declaration  ?    If  we  thought 
k  wisdom  either  to  let  France  wear  out 
hsr  resources  in  this  fanatic  war— this 
dubious  contest,  as  he  hoped  he  might 
call  tt«-antil  she  was  glad  to  cry  out  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  **  No 
saore  of  diis'*— if  we  thought  it  prudent 
ta  avoid  the  collision  and  jealousy  which 
might  arise,  and  had  wrisen,  between  two 
ffreat  and  neighbouring  nations— if  we 
tnongfat  that  **  War  is  a  fury  quickly  con- 
jured up,   but  hard  indeed  to  lay,*'— 
though,  f^rom  his  speech,  such,  it  was  clear, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  deluded  mo* 
•naieh  of  France— ^if  we  abstained  from 
the  contest  to  which  we  were,  in  &ct, 
invited,  it  was   not  neotrality.    To  be 
passive  as  long  as  our  policy  required  it, 
was  not  to  1^  neutraU    Inese  political 
icounderations,  if  sincere  and  bmA  fide^ 
were,  no  doubt,  well  worthy  of  men  of 
deep  reflection.    If»  after  expending  fif- 
teen hundred  millions  to  secure  tranquil- 
lity to  Europe,  we  were  reduced  to  llie 
neoeasitv  of  pau«ng  to  deliberate  before 
we  could  again  draw  the  sword  in  any 
cause,  however  just,  why  not  maofuUy 
avow  it }    Such  a  dedamtion  could  never 
be  discreditable  nor  disgraceful,  unless  it 
ware  disguised  under  £use  and  unworthy 
preltBoes.    The  hearts  and  the  prayers 
«f  the  peopie  of  Eugkiid  were  with  the 
fimuiiards :  ^ley  sever  could  be  neutral 
^vnen  they  saw,  as  they  now  saw,  unroask- 
«d  opf>res8ion  striking  at  freedom :  they, 
•t  least,  would  cxolainw-^'  God  prosper 
ibe  righteous  cause  f'     In  hmi  aud 
VOCVIII. 


hope  they  could  not  stand  indifferent 
spectators  of  a  struggle  so  noble— -so.dig« 
iiified:  they  could  not  coldly  gaxe  upoo 
the  efforts  of  a  brave,  a  generous  natioUf 
to  keep  the  liberty  it  had  conquered, 
against  those  who,  profiting  little  by. 
experience,  would,  sooner  ojr  later,  rue 
the  day  when  they  commenoed  theirguilty 
undertakings. 

Mr.  WarrCf  after  pointing  out  a  seem* 
ing  contradiction  between  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  and  that  of  AixolavChapslle^ 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
whether  the  treaties  into  which  this  eoun-^ 
try  had  entered  did,  in  effect,  guarantee 
to  the  Bourbon  family  possession  of-  the 
throne  of  France?  .  He  expressed  his 
perfect  conviction,  that,  ampng  the  papers 
soon  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  it  would 
be  found  Uiat  the  duke  of  Wellington  bad 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  sove* 
reigns  at  Verona,  the  protocol  of  the  5th 
of  November,  1815,  signed  by  the  names 
of  Metternich,  Richelieu,  Castlereagh, 
Wdlington,  Hurdenberg,  Bernsdorf,  Nes* 
selrode,  and  Capo  d'lstria.  It  concluded 
by  stating,  that  "  in  the  case  of  this  meeU 
ing  having  for  their  object  affairs  specially 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  they  shall  ofily  take 
place  in  pursuance  of  a  formal  invitation, 
on  the  part  of  such  of  those  states  as  the 
said  affairs  may  concern.*'  He  begged  to 
know  whether  Spain  had  beai  represented 
at  the  congress  at  Verona,  and  whether 
the  invitation  spoken  of  had  beeq  given 
to  her  i  If  no^  the  allies  had  be^  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  their  own  treaty.  WiM>- 
£ver  wished  to  come  to  the  discussion  of 
this  sttb|ect  three  weeks  hence,  properly 
prepared,  must  refresh  his  memory  by 
looking  into  the  documents  laid  upon  the 
tablfe  by  the  late  maraois  of  Londonderry* 
He  boned  to  find  in  the  papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  a  stronj^  protest  on 
the  part  of  our  ministers  against  all  ined- 
dling  at  the  congress  with  the  afiairsof 
Spain.  He  did  not  wish  to  prejudge  them ; 
but,  from  the  weighty  matters  the  House 
had  to  discuss,  he  was  iu  favour  of  the 
shorter  adjournment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  enter  into  the  various  topics  intro- 
duced upon  the  question  of  adjournment ; 
indeed  he  doubted  whether  he  should 
have  risen  at  all,  but  for  the  question  put 
to  bi^i  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  with  reference  to  a  conversation  of  a 
few  nights  ago  upon  the  existigg  treaties 
to  which  this  country  wss  a  party. '  The 
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House  would  not  expect  that  he  ihould 
•ttempt  to  go  througn  the  speech  of  the 
boD.  gentlemaoy  or  of  the  Doble  lord,  the 
promoter  of  this  disscnssioo  ;  for  they  had 
Doth  touched  upon  topics  which,  by  a  sort 
of  common  consent,  were  reserved  for  a  fu- 
ture period.  The  question  to  which  he 
wished  to  giTe  a  distinct  answer  was  this 
—whether  the  treaties  by  which  this  coun- 
try was  bound,  operated  as  a  guarantee  of 
tlie  Bourbon  family  to  thethrone  of  France  ? 
The  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
recollect,  that  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 
interrogated,  the  other  night,  he  had  no 
choice,  but  either  not  to  answer  at  all,  or 
to  reply  to  a  dry  matter  of  fact.  He  had 
then  answered  correctly.  There  did  exist 
a  stipulation,  by  which,  all  who  were 
parties  to  it,  were  bound  to  exclade  the 
family  of  Buonaparte  from  the  throne  of 
France.  There  was  also  another  stipula- 
tion, by  which,  in  case  of  any  revolutionary 
movements  in  France  of  another  sort,  thie 
parties  engaged  to  communicate  together, 
but  without  any  anticipation  of  the  results. 
This  stipulation  was  contained  in  the  treaty 
of  November,  1815 ;  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
with  certain  additions,  the  repetition  of  a 
stipulation  entered  into  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1815,  previous  to  the  short  and 
decisive  war,  of  which  the  treaty  of  No- 
Tember,  1815,  was  the  conclusion.  It  was 
particularly  directed  against  the  designs 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  and  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  above 
mentioned  solemnly  engage  to  unite  the 
resources  of  their  respective  states  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  entire  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Paris,  May  30,  1814,  as  also  the  stipula- 
tions  determined  upon  and  signed  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete the  dispositions  of  that  treaty,  and 
preserve  them  against  all  infringement, 
and  particularly  against  the  designs  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  For  this  purpose 
they  enga^  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Idth  of  March  last,  to  direct  in 
common,  and  with  one  accord,  should  the 
case  require  it,  all  their  efforts  against 
him,  and  against  those  who  shall  already 
have  joined  his  faction,  or  may  hereafter 
~oin  it,  in  order  to  force  him  to  desist  from 
is  projects,  and  to  render  unable  to  dis- 
turb in  future  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
and  the  general  peace,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which,  the  rights,  the  liberty,  and 
independence  of  nations  have  been  recently 
placed  and  secured*** 


The  treaty  of  alliance  recited  this  ttipo-* 
lation,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  treaty  to  exclude 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  fiunily  from 
the  throne  of  France.  This  was  its  pro* 
vision  :— 

**  The  high  contracting  parties  hsviog 
engaged  in  the  war  which  is  just  tennn 
nated,  for  the  purpose  of  maiotuuing 
inviolably  the  arrangements  settled  al 
Paris  last  year,  for  ^le  safety  and  intenst 
of  Europe,  have  judged  it  advisable  toie^ 
new  the  said  engagements,  particuMy 
those  by  which  Napoleon  Baonaparte 
and  his  family,  in  purauance  of  the 
treaty  of  April  11, 1814,  hiive  been  forever 
excluded  from  supreme  power  ia  France^ 
which  exclusion  the  contracting  powers 
bind  themselves  by  the  present  act  to 
maintain  in  full  vigour,  ana,  should  it  be 
necessarv,  with  the  whole  of  their  forces.** 
— **  And  as  the  same  rerolntioiiary  prio* 
ciples  which  upheld  the  last  erimtaal 
usurpation  mightagain,  underotherfbrais^ 
convulse  France,  and  thereby  ondanger 
the  repose  of  other  states;  under  tmse 
circnmstanees,  the  hi^h  contraetkig  par- 
ties, solemnly  admittrog  it  t»  be  their 
duty  to  redouble  their  watchfulness  fcr 
the  tranquillity  and  interests  of  their 
people,  engage,  in  case  so  unfortunate 
an  event  should  again  occar»  to  con- 
cert amon|^t  themselves,  and  with  bis 
most  christian  majesty,  the  measores  which 
they  may  judge  necessary  to  be  par^ 
sued  for  tne  safety  of  tbeir  respectife 
states,  and  for  the  general  traoqnillity  of 
Eoro|ie.** 

But,  in  order  to  put  the  House  in  com^ 
plete  possession  of  the  whole  business,  he 
would  refer  to  a  declaration  made  by  the 
minister  of  this  country  in  March,  iSlii* 
That  declaration  was  as  follows  :-^ 

"  The  undersigned,  on  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  iMk 
of  March  last,  on  the  part  of  his  court,  is 
hereby  commanded  to  declare,  that  the 
8th  article  of  the  said  treaty,  wberem  his 
most  christian  majesty  is  invited  to  accede 
under  certain  stipulations,  is  to  be  undef- 
stood  as  binding  the  contracting  partiesy 
upon  principles  of  mutual  secoritv,  to  a 
common  effort  against  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, in  pursuance  of  the  drd  Article  of 
the  said  treaty,  but  is  not  to  be  undefstood 
as  binding  his  Britannic  msjesbf  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  with  a  view  of  imjiqsing 
upon  France  any  particular  government* 
However  solicitous  the  prince  r^|ent  mast 
be  to  see  his  most  chnstiaa  aiajesty  Tt* 
stored  to  the  throng  and  bowtrer  unnwa 
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he  it  to  contribute^  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies,  to  so  auspicious  an  event,  he 
neveithelesi  deems  himself  called  upon  to 
make  this  declaration  on  the  exchange  of 
die  rati6cations,  as  well  in  consideration 
of  what  is  due  to  his  most  christian  ma- 
je8ty*s  ioterests  in  France,  as  in  con- 
Mrmity  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
British  government  has  invariably  regu- 
lated its  conduct*" 

It  was  to  this 'declaration  tliat  he  had 
referred   on  a  former   night.     It  was  a 
negative,  not   a  positive,  obligation — it 
was  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Buona- 
parte, but  it  was  not  a  positive  obligation 
as  to  any  other  family.    As  to  the  rest  of 
the  discussion  of  that  evening,  he  had 
heard  nothing  that  called  upon  him  for 
an  answer.    In  a  state  of  the  world,  in 
which  all  first  principles,  iteeemed,  were 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  he  was  not 
surprised  at    being    asked    *<  Why  the 
House  adjourned  at  Easter?"     He  did 
not  know   whether — not  having  deeply 
considered  tKe  subject — he  was  prepared 
to  give  'any  very  profound  reason  for  it. 
it  had,  however,  been  the  usual  custom, 
and  he  did  not,  indeed,  recollect  any  in- 
stance to  the  contrary.    Neither  did  he 
hope,  with   gentlemen  unwilling  to  be 
convinced,  to  be  able  to  assign  any  suffi- 
cient cause  why  the  adjournment  should 
be  so  long.    One  reason,  perhaps,  was, 
that  it  was  for  the  aame  period  last  year : 
another  might  be,  that  ttie  week  in  which 
parliaiDeat  would  otherwise  meet  would 
be  a  week  of  sessions,  when  gentlemen 
would  be  detained  in  the  country.    Per- 
haps, therefore,  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
Aprili  ^as  ^  early  a  day  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  arrive.     A  third  reason 
was,  the  sort  of  understanding  that  pre- 
Tailed  on  the  point;   for  no  notice  ap- 
peared on  the  books  for  an  earlier  day. 
No  public  business,  therefore,  would  be 
impeded.     As  gentlemen  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  opportunity  to 
state  flieir  general  feelings  upon  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  that  was  now  all  over, 
perhaps  the  adjournment  might  be  passed 
as  a  motion  of  course..    He  trusted  ibat 
neither  the  House,  the  noble  lord,  nor 
the  hon.  gentleman,  would  think  that  he 
treated  them  with  disrespect ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  House  did  again  assemble,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  obtrude  upon  them  the 
various  topics  which  had  been  urged  that 
evening. 

The  amendknent  was  mmtived,  .and 
the  Hooae  adjoanied  to  die  lOkb  of  April. 


PAPlia  EBLATIVB  TO  THB  StATB  09 

lBBLAND.]^-The  following  Papers,  rela* 
tive  to  the  State  of  Ireland,  were  presented 

to  the  House: — 

* 

No.  I. — Letter  from  the  Lord-lieutenant 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  containing  Ex- 
tracts from  a  Letter  from  the  Attomey<« 
general  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

Dublin  Castle,  Nov.  26, 1822. 

Sir ; — I  liave  the  honour  to  inclose,  for 
the  information  of  his  majesty's  govern* 
meot,  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  attor- 
ney-general, together  with  an  authentic 
report  of  the  evidence  taken  on  the  late 
trials  in  Dublin,  of  several  persons,-  for 
the  crimes  of  .administering  and  of  taking 
unlawful  oaths. 

I  request  your  particular  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  letter  of  the  attorney-g^ 
neral,  which  recommends  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  dOth  Geo. 
3rd  to  Ireland ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  express 
my  entire  concurrence  in  that  recommen- 
dation, and  to  add  my  humble  request, 
that  the  early  attention  of  parliament  may 
be  called  to  this  measure,  as  being  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  means  4>f 
checking  the  progress  of  the  system  of 
illegal  associations  in  Ireland.  1  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.       Wbllbslbt. 

P.  S.— These  communications  would 
have  been  forwarded  sooner,  but  that  con- 
siderable time  was  required  for  printing 
authentic  copies  of  the  evidence  given  on 
the  trials. 

Nov.  0, 1822. 

My  Lord ; — Your  excellency  will  learn, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Greene,  who  has 
t^tn  a  correct  note  of  the  evidence,  the 
particulars  of  the  late  trials.—!  cannot, 
however,  postpone  my  congratulations  on 
the  result,  which  I  consider  as  likely,  not 
merely  to  give  an  immediate  check  to 
the  spreading  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as 
affordine  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
its  final  suppression  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

I  fear  that,  in  five  or  six  counties,  great 
numbers,  indeed,  of  the  lower  classes 
have  been  involved  in  it ;  some  of  them 
from  a  love  of  enterprise  and  ready  dispo- 
sition for  mischief;  some  on  a  principle 
of  counteracrion  to  exclusive  associations 
of  an  opposite  description ;  but  most  of 
tbem,  I  should  hope,  frona  terror  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  expectation  of  impunity, 
on  die  other.  This  expectation  must  now 
be;effiectiiaUy  removed ;  and  the  terror  of 
the  law  mlly  I  trusty  soon  bt 
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IB  the  place  of  the  terror  of  the  contpi- 
vators. 

.  1  strongly  iaclioe  to  think  that  the 
course  of  proceeding,  which,  with  your 
excel lency^.sBaiiction,  I  have  adopted,  has 
been  the  wisest  that  could,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  have  been  resorted  to. 

A  prosecution  for  high  treason  would 
have  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation  in 
law;    ita  success  would    have  been  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  with  reference  to  the 
Erobable  eifect  of  the  evidence;  and  to 
ave  been  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  estab* 
lish    such    a  charge,  would  have  been 
injurious  in  a  high  degree.     A  charge  for 
a  traitorous  conspiracy,  would  not  have 
been  liable  to  the  same  objections  in  law, 
but  its  success  would,  in    tny  opinion, 
have  been  very   doubtful ;  and  even  if 
convictions    had    been    obtained,    many 
persons  would  have  doubted  their  justice, 
and    the  punishment   would  have  been 
nothing  beyond  that  of  a  misdemeanor ; 
whereas  we  now  have  seven  convictions, 
drawing  after  them  the  sentences  of  trans- 
portation for  life ;  and  one,  that  of  trans- 
portation for  seven  years;  and  besides, 
every  person  must  be  entirely  convinced, 
that  the  crime  alleged  was  really  commit- 
ted, and  that  the  evidence  was,  in  this 
respect*  perfectly  true.     Universal  distrust 
is  now  spread  amongst  these  people;  and, 
by    watching  the  occurrences   at   these 
,  meetings,  and,   perhsps,   by  a    few  ad- 
ditiouul  convictions  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties  into  which  the  mischief  had  extended 
itself,  1  trust  we  may,  without  being  too 
sanguine,   look  for  a   gradual   return   to 
quiet,  and,  perhaps,  to  better  dispositions. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  wish,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  39th  of  the  late  king 
were  extended  to   this    country;   under 
them  we  could  transport  for  seven  years, 
all  who  should  be  proved  to  be  members 
of  the  association,  without  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  fact  of  administering  or 
taking  the  oath  ;  with  such  an  instrument 
to  work  with,  1  should  entertain  a  confi- 
dent expectation    of  entirely    subduing 
this  offensive  and  disgusting  conspiracy. 

Your  excellency  will  observe  with  re- 
gret, that  the  association  has  been  founded 
OD  a  principle  of  religious  exclusion.  It 
IS,  however,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  know,  that  no  person  of  any  rank  or 
consequence,  or  indeed  of  any  respectable 
station  in  society,  has  joined  m  or  counte- 
nanced it.  The  jaries  were  sworn  without 
any  reference  to  religious  persvasioa;  a 
rule  which  i  kife  uniformry  dtimnwii^ 


and  in  the  consequences  of  which  I  have 
never  been  disappointed. — I  have*  &c< 
(Signed)  W.  C.  Plvmkett; 

No.  II. — Letter  from  the  Lord-lieutenaiil 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 

Phoenix  Park,  January  20th,  1823. 
Sir ; — A  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  I  have  addressed  to  you  a  detailed 
report  of  outrages  committed  in  the  pnn 
vinces  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  pbn 
which  1  pursued  daring  the  last  wintsr 
and  spring,  of  submitting  periodical 
statements  on  that  subject,  for  his  ms* 
jesty's  information. 

During  the  summer  and  the  early  psit 
of  the  autumn  of  1822,  the  meafuiei 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  for  the  restoia*. 
tion  of  truiiquillity,  combined  with  pther 
causes,  had  produced  such  a  decree  of 
quiet,  that  no  necessity  existed  fow  my 
usual  communications;  and  I  entertained 
a  hope,  that  1  might  have  been  able  at 
this  time  to  furnish  a  very  favourable  re* 
port  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country; 
and  that  this  winter  would  have  passed 
without  any  material  diaturfaance  uf  the 
public  tranquillity. 

Although  events  have  bappened  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  which  haye  dits|H 
pointed  my  expectations,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you,  that  the  general  condition  sC 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  internal 
lity,  is  consideraoly  ameliorated. 

In  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  priori* 
pal  seat  of  the  late  disturbances,  t^  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  diMppoioted. 
The  reports  from  the  magistrate!  of  that 
county,  present  no  aggravated  cases  of 
crime,  but  manifest  indicsUoos  of  the 
decline  of  that  system  of  illegal  and  se« 
cret  combination,  which  originally  led  to 
open  violence.  Information  is  now  more 
readily  afforded ;  criminals  are  more  easily 
detected  ;  and  the  witnesses  s^aiost  them 
110  longer  entertain  that  extreme  appre* 
hension  of  danger,  which,  daring  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1822,  so  univeisally,  and 
so  justly  prevailed. 

Limerick,  therefore,  has  been  restored 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  it  is  now 
more  exempt  from  crimes  than  other 
counties,  which  have  been  deemed  traiH 
quil.  The  condition  of  Limerick,  iiaw* 
erer,  cannot  justify  the  removal  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  force  of  the 
army  or  police ;  nor  the  suspeusisn  of  the 
operation  of  the  Insurrection  act 

In  the  general  ooaffietef  jpaMcii  opi- 
uit99  wkkh  b  the  pmui«yJlffHi  af 
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btflaody  numy.  penont  4^lare  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Limerick  to  be  unim- 
profed ;  and  attribute  the  ezifttiog  trao- 
quillityy  exclusively  to  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  means  employed  for  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  law. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  original 
cause  of  tranquillity,  1  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  county  of  Limerick  will  soon  be 
disturbed  again,  to  any  great  degree. 
Under  the  protection  of  tte  law,  lately 
enacted,  an  improved  force  of  police  has 
been  established  in  the  county ;  and  the 
magistrates  have  incessantly  laboured  to 
improve  the  local  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  give  additional  power  to  the 
laws,  by  a  more  vigorous  and  impartial 
exercise  of  their  provisions. 

If  the  protection  now  afforded  be  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
render  the  success  of  the  plans  of  the  ori- 
ginal agitators  hopeless  and  impracticable, 
the  ordinary  laws,  under  a  just  and  pure 
administration,  may  be  found  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  in  that  county. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  the 
improved  condition  of  the  county  of  Li- 
merick with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  not 
confined  to  the  limifs  of  that  district,  but 
opening  to  a  prospect  of  similar  and  more 
extensive  bjenefits,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  similar  improvements  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  ^'or  can  I  withhold 
the  testimony  of  my  most  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  merits  of  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, clergy,  and  magistrates  of  Limerick, 
in  enabling  the  government  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  this  great  and  auspicious 
work— by  which  the.  main  source  of  dis- 
order and  lawless  violence  has  been  ren- 
dered an  example  of  tranquillity,  and  of 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  In  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  towards 
this  ^lutary  reform,  the  service  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Torrens  have  been  most  esseur 
tially  and  eminently  useful ;  npr  is  it  posr 
fiible  for  me  to  express,  in  terms'of  too 
warm  commendation,  my  grateful  sense 
of  his  judicious,  humane,  and  active  and 
jiersevering  exertions. 

The  county  of  Clare  has  generally  been 
exempt,  until  lately,  from  outrages  of  a 
serious  or  insurrectionaiy  character. 

At  the  end  of  November  last,  however, 
tome  disposition  to  disturbance  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  Glare— *by  notices  on  the 
•object  of  tithca^v  ponishinff  persons 
eneaged  in  the  coUnstion  of  them-^ 
ni  l^a.  violent  attack  0DM[r.  M^CuUock, 


a  clergyman,  whose  life  was  seriously 
endangered  by  the  injuries  which  fa^ 
suffer^. 

To  such  an  extent  had  crime  prevailed 
in  the  barony  of  Tulla,  that  the  magisi- 
trates  had  anticipated  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring the  application  of  the  provisiooa 
of  the  Insurrection  act. 

Serious  outrage,  however,  has  been 
principally  confined  to  the  proclaimed 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Tipperary. 

At  the  close  of  the  harvest,  a  general 
disposition  was  manifested,  in  those  dis- 
tricts, to  invade  the  property  of  th^ 
clergy,  and  of  others  receiving  an  income 
from  tithe. 

The  system  of  notices  (not  applied,  aa 
formerly,  to  rents  and  tithes,)  was  con- 
fined to  tithes;  and  these  notices  were 
followed  by  acts  of  outrage,  differing 
from  those  in  the  last  year,  both  in  chn- 
racter  and  conduct. 

Tithe  property,  whether  in  the  handa 
of  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  was  the  object 
of  attack ;  and  the  means  usually  em- 
ployed, destruction  by  fire.  During  the 
latter  part  of  September,  few  nights  pasa- 
ed  without  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of 
some  building,  haggard  or  stacks  of  tithci- 
com,  in  the  proclaimed  baronies  of  the 
county  of  Cork.  The  same  system  has 
continued  in  those  baronies,  with  some 
abatement,  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  bowcvei^ 
in  the  character  of  these  transactions^ 
that,  in  several  instances,  the  grain  had 
been  artfully  separated  from  the  straw, 
and  had  been  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  stacks,  for  its  full  value ;  and  that 
the  same  proprietor  had  destroyed  the 
atacks  of  straw  by  fire,  with  a  view  of  re- 
covering from  the  barony  the  full  value  of 
the  corn  already  sold.  These  cases  were 
not  unfjcequent. 

The  incendiary  was  of  course  utidis- 
coverable. — The  fact  of  such  numerous 
and  secret  conflagrations  was  alleffed  to 
be  an  indisputable  proof  of  general  com^* 
hination,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  mili- 
tary and  police  actually  detected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  stacks  of  straw, 
cleared  of  the  grain,  and  prepared  for 
the  fire,  and  thus  discovered  the  whole 
mystery  of  this  double  fraud. 

By  the  activity  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
policet  the  number  of  conflagrations  has 
been  gradually  reduced ;  severd  instanco^ 
however,  of  that  ontragt  occnmdl  during 
tlw  last  wukp  m  ooe  biriNijrf  i 
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While  these  lawlen  oatraget  have  been 
directed  agaiott  tithe  (Sropertyt  the  former 
■ystem  of  robbing  houses  for  anns»  has 
not  been  altogeuier  abandoned. -^At- 
tempts to  destroy  persons  obnoxious  to 
the  insurgents,  on  account  of  information 
given,  or  of  a  refusal  to  obey  their  com* 
mauds,  have  been  renewed ;  but  these 
robberies  have  not  been  frequent,  and 
have  appeared  rather  subsidiary  to  the 
attainment  of  other  objects,  connected 
ivith  the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
the  church. 

In  the  course  of  November)  the  system 
extended  itself  to  the  barouy  adjoining 
thcMe  originally  proclaimed,  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  require  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Preservadon  bill. 

Instances  also  have  occurred  of  similar 
outrages  against  tithe  property,  in  parts 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  more  remote  from 
'the  baronies  in  which  the  spirit  of  violence 
ori^nally  appeared.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
outraees  have  been  perpetrated  by  per^ 
tons  detached  for  the  special  purposes, 
from  the  disturbed  baronies  ;  and  even  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  out- 
rages have  most  prevailed,  they  have 
seldom  been  conducted  by  persons  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the   cases  of  fraud   already 


In  Tipperary  a  similar  system  com- 
menced, though  in  a  mitigated  d^ree* 
During  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
the  month  of  October,  some  destructions 
of  property  by  fire  occurred;  notices 
were  posted,  and  some  attacks  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms*  The 
progress  of  disturbance  appeared  so  rapid 
to  some  persons,  as  to  induce  the  magis- 
trates, assembled  at  a  special  session,  to 
request  an  extension  of  the  Insurrection 
act  to  a  baronv  to  which  it  had  not  been 
previously  applied. 

The  request  having  been  received  on 
the  eve  of  the  proclamation  for  carrying 
into  effect,  in  that  county,  the  new  system 
of  police,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
withhold  the  application  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion act,  until  the  effect  of  the  new  system 
of  police  had  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 

Many  crimes  have  since  been  committed 
.in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  but  not  ge- 
nerally, of  the  former  insurrectionary 
character. 

The  districts  of  the  Kinif  s  and  Queen's 
counties,  bordering  on  Tipperary,  bsve 


been  affected  bv  fimilar  disorder;  pva- 
perty  1ms  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  io 
some  places,  ereat  apprehensions  have 
existed  of  the  disturbance  of  tranquillity. 
The  establishment  of  an  effective  poliee, 
uiider  the  act  of  the  last  session,  io  both 
these  counties,  will  probably  reduce  the 
spirit  of  outrage  within  more  narrow 
limits ;  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ulti- 
mately extinguish  it. 

f  n  the  county  of  Roscommon,  notiees 
of  an  inflammatory  and  threatening  cha- 
racter, during  the  wiuter,  have  been 
generally  circulated. 

Outrages  have  at  intervals  been  com* 
mitted,  of  an  aggravated  nature,  some 
partaking  of  the  character  of  those  now 
prevailing  in  certain  districts  of  the 
countv  of  Cork,  and  others  more  con- 
nected with  the  general  disturbances  of 
the  last  year  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  police,  the  oatr^es  in 
Roscommon  have  not  attained  any  alam* 
ing  height. 

Some  disturbance  has  also  occurred 
in  the  counties  of  Kldara  and  Weat- 
meath;  it  has  been  met,  in  both  in- 
stances, by  an  extension  off  the  Peace  Pre* 
serration  act  to  additional  baronies. 

The  province  of  Ulster  maintaios  its 
tranquillity.  From  many  quartern  in- 
formation has  been  received,  of  an  in* 
creased  activity  in  the  swearing  of  Ribbon* 
men;  and,  in  some  instanoea,  meetings 
have  been  held,  which  have  termioafed 
in  serious  affrays ;  but,  with  the  excfeptioo 
of  these  riotous  proceedings,  the  peace  of 
the  province  had  been  generally  preserved 
by  the  exertions  of  the  gentiy  and  ma* 
gistrates.  This  ^neral  view  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  certainly  exhibits  a  scene  of 
improved  tranquillity,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  year. 

Numerous  crimes  are  recorded  in  the 
reports  of  the  several  magistrates;  hot 
they  have  not  been  so  frequent,  and  ge- 
nerally not  of  so  sanguinary  a  character, 
and  not  so  strongly  marked  by  a  syste- 
matic resistance  of  authority.  The  Hear 
of  the  law  appears,  in  many  instances,  to 
have  superseded  the  dread  of  lawless 
vengeance.  Difficulties  of  procuring  evi- 
dence of  crimes,  committed  even  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,  still  exist; 
but  those  difficoiUes  are  natfaer  ao  great 
nor  so  general  as  in  the  former  periods  of 
time.  The  execution  of  some  individaala, 
for  the  murder  of  a  crown-  witness,  at 
Limerick,  has  given  confidsooe  to  the 
wdUaffected;  and  has  cieatei  agncml 
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iiiipretfiiiHi»  that  the  law  b  able  to  avenge 
and  to  protect  those  who  anUt  in  its  dne 
admioistntioo.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
most  of  the  lately  disturbed  districts,  a 
Mieral  distrust  of  each  other,  has  been 
diffaaed  amongst  the  authors  and  agents 
of  violence  and  disorder :  and  a  general 
terror  exists  of  the  peril  of  extensive  com* 
biiMtions  of  insurrection. .  This  alarm  has 
oertunly  arisen  from  the  more  vigorous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  the  law. 

Undoubtedly,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  a  general  disposition  prevails  to 
Avade  the  property  of  the  clergy,  to 
Hesist  the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  to  resort 
to  every  means  of  defeating  all  demands 
of  the  church.  This  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
partly  to  the  spirit,  of  resisting  lawful 
authority,  which  has  been  so  sedulously 
CQCQumged.  While  Ait  spirit  shall  con- 
tione  to  break  forth  in  outrages  of  the 
nature  now  prevailing  in  some  districts 
of  Cork,  and  in  other  places;  while  these 
outrages  shall  be  committed  b^  combina- 
tions of  persons  not  immediateljr  con- 
nected with  the  actual  scene  of  mischief, 
but  traversing  the  country  at  night,  in 
gangs  of  incendiaries;  prudence  must 
fbibid  the  relaxation  of  Uiose  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  parliament  considered 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Ireland ;  and  which,  duly  exer- 
cised, have  already  contributed  to  pro- 
duce whatever  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

Among  the  causes  of  public  ameliora- 
tion which  have  commenced  to  operate  in 
Ireland,  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament for  the  improvement  of  the  police, 
.demands  particular  notice. 

The  introduction  of  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  police,  has  been  accomplished 
gradually,  and  with  general  g^ood  will  and 
temper  in  several  counties. 

The  magistrates  have  cheerfully  co- 
operated in  giving  effect  to  this  mat  and 
salutary  alteration  in  the  interniu  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

It  would  neither  be  prudent  nor  just  to 
precipitate  the  extension  of  so  consider- 
able a  change  of  system ;  the  beneficial 
progress  of  which  might  be  frustrated, 
but  could  not  be  accelerated  by  a  pre- 
mature effort  Jo  force  its  universal  appli- 
cation. . 

In  some  districts,  the  practical  benefits 
of  the  system  itself,  have  already  com- 
menced their  operatioo.    It  woula>  bow- 


evert  be^  as  tain  and  presumptuous  to 
expect,  instantaneously,  the  full  advan- 
tages dF  sudi  a  change,  as  it  would  have 
b^  rash  to  hasten  its  introduction.  The 
course  of  Ume,  the  steady  perseverance 
of  the  government,  and  the  progressive 
confidence  of  the  gentry  and  masutracy* 
may  be  expected  to  mature  and  perfect 
the  g^ood  fruits  of  this  wise  and  useful 
law,  wherever  it  has  been  applied ;  until 
a  general  sense  and  view  of  its  happy  con- 
sequences shall  sanction  its  general  ex- 
tension* 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  observe,  that  the  early  appear- 
ance of  this  plan  beiuns  an  aspect  so  fa- 
vourable and  hopeful. 

Similar  observations  occur  with  respect 
to  the  revision  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  No  reasonable  mind  could  expect 
that  so  invidious  a  task  could  be  attempt- 
ed without  occasioning  partial  discontents 
or  that  a  work  so  difficult  and  compli- 
cated,  could  at  once  be  accomplished  and 
displayed  in  complete  perfection.:  The 
experience  of  all  practical  government, 
the  rules  of  all  political  wisdom,  would 
naturally  sug^gest,  that  such  a  revision 
could  not  be  perfect  in  its  first  effort; 
and  must  require  frequent  and  careful  re- 
consideration, before  its  advantages  could 
be  entirely  resized. 

Accordingly,  complaints  have  ariseD^ 
with  respect  to  the  most  delicate  and 
arduous  considerations,  in  the  progresf 
of  this  necessary  reform ;  attention  has 
been  pud  to  tliese  complaints,  wberevet 
it  has  been  deemed  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  improvement ; 
and  1  nave  no  doubt,  that  the  commission 
of  the  peace  will  be  the  object  of  constant 
vigilance  and  care,  until  the  beneficial 
views  of  his  majesty^s  government  shall 
be  perfected,  to  the  utmost  practical 
extent,  in  the  general  improvement  of 
the  magistracy  <n  Ireland. 

In  some  counties,  the  reform  is  already 
almost  complete,  and  is  eenerally  satisfac- 
tory ;  while,  throughout  Ireland,  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
revision  has  produced  salutary  cons^ 
quences,  by  increasing  the  diligence,  ac- 
curacy, and  careful  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates-—and  by  a  more  effectual  and  move 
pure  administration  of  the  law. 

The  useful  practice  of  assembling  fre» 
quently  and  regularly  in  petty  sessions^ 
has  been  introduced  into  some  counties ; 
and  the  dangerous  habit  of  administerinjg 
justice  by  separate  magistrates,  at  dicir 
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retpectife  retideDcesy  is  giBdually  tob- 

I  have  g^ven  every  encourmgement  to 
the  exteDMon  of  the  system  m  holding 
petty  sessions;  end,  at  one  mofneDt,  1 
oantemplated  the  propriety  of  sagsesting 
•  law  upon  the  subject.  But,  naTing 
veason  to  beKev«  that  the  magistracy  is 
senerally  disposed  to  adopt  the  practice 
by  folantary  regulation,  I  prefer  the  ex- 
periment of  their  own  uncontrolled  good- 
willy  until  1  can  ascertain,  by  time,  whe* 
ther  the  addition  of  legal  rule  may  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
-  Froos  the  statement  of  facts  contained 
hi  this  despatch,  and  from  the  obserrations 
which  I  have  submitted  to  you,  it  will 
flippear,  that  the  general  condition  of 
Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  is  con- 
•iderably  improved  since  the  last  winter ; 
that  the  appearance  of  systematic  disturb* 
mce  is  confined  to  a  few  districts  on  the 
Burth-westem  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Oork ;  and  that,  even  in  those  districts, 
DO  insurrectionary  combination  has  been 
manifested;  but  that  a  most  outrageous 
attack  has  been  made  upon  the  system  of 
tithes,  and  upon  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  church  with  refereuce  to  that 
system. 

That  a  considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  within  the  districts  which  had  beeu 
disturbed;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  increased  vieour  and  purity  in  that 
administration.  That  the  new  police  had 
been  introduced  into  tiie  lately  disturbed 
districts,  and  into  others*  with  general 
approbation,  with  the  cordial  and  effective 
co-operation  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
many  instances^  with  great  success  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  the  speedy  apprehen- 
non  of  offenders,  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  peace. 

That  the  revision  of  the  magistracy  is 
proceeding  regularly ;  aud  that  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  the  magistrates,  in  estab- 
lishing frequent  petty  sessions,  and  other 
useful  regulations,  affords  just  reason  to 
expect  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
magistracy  of  Ireland. 

I  hate  not  referred  in  this  despatch  to 
■the  dan|;erous  system  of  associations  under 
the  obligation  of  secret  and  mysterious 
'  oaths.  Haring,  sometime  since,  submit* 
ted  to  you  a  separate  despatch,  relative  to 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  several  persons 
denominated  Ribbonmen,  I  added  to  that 
despatch  some  observations,  suggesting 


the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  law  of 
Ireland  against  the  peril  of  thoHC  societiei. 

The  question  of  the  increase  or  dimion* 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  this  association,  is 
stated  differently,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular views,  imaginary  interests,  and  tag- 
rant  zeal  of  conflicting  parties. 

In  this  contention  (ludicroua  in  prin- 
ciple and  theory,  but  mischievous  to  the 
state  in  precrioe),  it  is,  at  least,  an  advan- 
tage to  the  king's  governmeat  to  have 
completely  detected  and  publicly  expssed 
the  whole  craft  and  mystery  of  toe  Ribbon 
conspiracy.  And  I  cannot  believe  that 
such  an  exposure,  accompanied  by  such 
convictions,  sentences,  and  puoishmenii, 
should  neither  assuage  the  ical,  nor  afaols 
the  bravery  of  these  covenanters,  nor  relax 
the  holy  bond  of  their  illegal  oaths,  and 
treasonable  contract. 

But  I  request  your  attention  to  tlie 
suggestions  which  I  have  submitted,  lor 
the  more  effectual  restraint  of  this  ayilan 
of  mvsterious  engateroentSa  formed  uu* 
der  the  solemnity  of  seeiet  oatha,  binding 
his  majesty's  lieee  subjects  to  act  vnder 
authorities  not  known  to  the  law,  aar 
derived  from  the  state,  for  purposes  an* 
defined ;  not  disclosed  in  the  first  prooos 
of  initiation;  nor  until  the  infatuated 
novice  has  been  sworn  to  the  vow  of  on* 
limited  and  lawless  obedience. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  the  lav 
should  be  exerted  to  extirpate  this  nia- 
chief,  which  has  been  a  oiain  cause  of  the 
disturbances  and  miseries-  of  IrdMod. 
The  mystery  is  now  distineUT  exposed  c 
I  therefore  anxiously  hope  aad  trust,  that 
his  majesty's  government  will  add  to  th^ 
various  benefits  which  they  have  aliaadr 
imparted  to  this  country,  the  incstimabJe 
favour  of  abolishing  by  law,  in  Irdand, 
an  evil,  which  has  been  alx^^ied  by  law 
in  England.    I  have,  &c. 

p.  S.  In  examining  thia  deipalcfi,  I 
perceive,  that  although  the  uttissily  of 
continuing  the  Insurrection  act,  is  rapeat- 
edly  to  be  inferred  from  the  teaor  m  tbe 
facts  and  observations  stated*  1  bate  not 
directly  recommended  that  mcaaafa;  I 
request  his  majesty's  ^vernmeDt  to  oa- 
derstand,  that  I  consider  the  lauawal  ef 
the  Insurrection  act,  for  another  jrear,  to 
be  indispensably  requisite^  aot  aaiy  lor 
the  preservation  of  tmnqiullity  id  fmand^ 
but  for  the  success  of  all  those  plaaa  of 
improvement  which  may  be  capeeted, 
ultimately,  to  render  the  lasarrtctian  aet 
uoBeccssary.— W. 
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Thursday^  April  10. 

NEGOTIATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  SpAIN.] 

Colonel  DtnieSf  seeing  the  right  bon.  se- 
cretary for  foreign  affiurs  in  his  place* 
wishea  to  ask  him,  whether,  when  he 
ahould  on  Monday  next  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  house  certain  documents,  it  was 
his  intention  to  enter  into  a  general  state- 
jnent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment? If  he  were  right  in  supposmg 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary,  the  members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  would  be  placed  in  this  em- 
barrassing situation,  that  they  must  either 
combat  die  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
aecretary,  without  having  had  access  to 
the  documents  upon  which  it  would  be 
founded,  or  allow  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  uncontradicted.  He  thought  the 
fairest  course  for  ministers  to  pursue 
would  be,  to  lay  the  documents  on  the 
table  on  Monday,  and  to  fix  upon  some 
aubsequent  day  for  the  statement  which 
the  right  hop.  secretary  had  proqoiaed  to 
inake. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  replied,  that 
the  hon.  member  was  perfectly  right  in 
aupposinff  that  it  was  his.  intention,  when 
he  would  on  Monday  pext,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  lay  cer- 
tain documents  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
to  state  the  general  outline  of  the  policy 
which  the  Bridsh  government  hacl  pur- 
aued  with  respect  to  the  late  transactions 
on  the  continent.  But  far  from  thinking 
that  he  would  by  so  doing  place  the  house 
voder  any  emburassment,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  adopting  the  course 
which  would  be  most  convenient.  The 
present  case  was  not  one  of  an  ordinary 
character.  It  was  not  a  usual  practice  of 
government,  to  lay  documents  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  upon  which  th^  did  not 
intend  to  call  for  some  proceeding ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  was  intended 
to  depart  from  the  oustomarv  usage. 
That,  however,  would  not  preclude  any 
member  from  adopting  what  course  he 
might  think  expedient  with  respect  to  the 
papers.  In  most  cases  in  which  docu- 
ments relative  to  negotiations fiad  been  laid 
before  parliament,  the  negotiations  had 
terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
on  all  such  occasions,  government  had 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  stat* 
ing  to  parliament,  what  had.  been  the 
course  of  poli<^  which  bad  led  to  the 
issuing  of  the  declaratiait  of  war.    The 
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late  negotiations,  however,  had  not  so 
terminated,  and  the  statement  which  he 
intended  to  make  was  merely  meant  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  declaration  of  the 

Sov^nment.  In  what  he  should  state  on 
ionday,  he  should  not  anticipate  any 
contested  question,  or  call  for  any  pre- 
mature approbation  of  the  conduct  .of 
ministers.  He  should  deliver  a  plain  un- 
varnished tale,  and  leave  it  open  for  any 
member  either  to  contest  the  fidelity  of 
his  statement  or  to  combat  the  policy  of 
government.  In  the  course  which  ha 
proposed  to  pursue,  there  was  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  House,  and  particularly 
to  the  hon.  members  opposite,  if  they 
should  desire  to  express  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  tonduqt  whjch  had  been 
pursued  by  the  goverement. 

First  Fbuits  in  Ireland.]  Sir 
John  Newport  rose,  in  pursuance  of  no« 
dee,  to  bnog  forward  his  motion  for  levy- 
ing in  a  more  efiectual  manner,  the  First 
FruiU  of  the  Clergy  of  Ireland.  The 
right  ban.  baronet  observed,  .that  so  long 
ago  as  1808,  he  had  brought  this  subject 
before  the.  attention  of  Uie- House,  and 
the  importance  of  it  was  every  day  be- 
comiii^  more  nanUest.  It  was  well  known, 
that  the  revenue  arising .  from  the  first 
fipuits  of  benefices  in  Iceland,  was  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  purchasing  of 
glebes,  and  the  building  of  glebe-houses 
for  the  derg^  of  Ireluid ;  but  that  the 
revenue  arising  firom  this  source  was  so 
small,  that  large  sums  were  annually 
voted  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  this  fund,  and  of  the 
cause  of  its  present  inadequate  amount. 
The  Annates,  or  first  fruits,  were,  the  whole 
first  vear's  income  of  each  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  and,  before  the  Reformation^ 
were  payable  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  the  pope.  Bv  statutes  of  Henry 
8th,  when  the  papal  rights  in  Ireland 
were  extinguishea,  this  revenue,  together 
with  the  twentieths  or  yearly  twelve-pence 
in  the  pound,  payable  also  to  the  pope 
from  every  benefice,  was  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  and  remained  an- 
nexed to  the  Crown  till  the  year  1710. 
In  that  year  queen  Anne,  on  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  or  of  the  lord 
treasurer  Oxford  (for  the  supposed  merit 
of  this  measure  was  claimed  for  both  of 
them),  remitted  the  twentieths  to  the 
clergy,  and  gave  the  first  fruits  to  form 
a  fuqd  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
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glebe-hooBes,  and  the  purchasinff  of 
glebes  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
augmentation  of  livings,  where,  from  im- 
propriations, they  were  too  tmall  ^  to 
afford  comfort  to  the  incumbents  having 
cure  of  souls.  The  mana^ment  of  this 
fund  was  given  to  commissioners,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  higher  digni- 
taries  of  the  churcn,  with  power  to  levy 
the  revenue,  and  to  search  out  the  just 
and  true  value  of  the  benefices  of  which 
they  were  to  levy  the  first  year's  income 
from  each  incumbent  who  came  into  pos- 
session. The  valuation  under  which  this 
revenue  was  levied  at  the  time  when  it 
was  given  to  this  fund,  was  made  in  the 
time  of  Henry  8th  and  Elizabeth,  and 
was  not  only,  of  course,  very  low,  but  did 
not  embrace  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
benefices  of  Ireland.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  have 
promoteid  the  salutary  objects  of  the  fund, 
and  to  have  remedied  the  inaccuracies 
and  supplied  the  defects  of  this  valuation. 
But  this  had  never  been  done,  and,  up 
to  this  day,  the  first  fruits  were  levied 
according  to  that  defective  valuation ;  so 
that  this  revenue,  which  should  properly 
be  a  whole  year's  income  of  all  the 
livings  which  became  vacant  in  each  year 
in  Ireland,  bad  only  produced,  in  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  jrears,  292L  a-year. 
The  sums  which  had  been  granted  by 
parliament  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
this  fund  were  by  no  means  so  trifling; 
for  in  the  11  years  ending  1818,  nearly 
half  a  million  had  been  voted  in  aid  of 
this  fund.  The  sum  was  498,000/.  or  an 
average  of  more  than  45,000/.  a-year.  If 
the  House  adopted  the  proposition  which 
he  should  submit  to  them,  the  necessity 
would  be  done  away  for  any  such  de- 
mands on  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
His  intention  was,  to  call  on  the  com- 
missioners to  do  what  the  law  not  only 
authorised  but  required.  Why  the  com- 
missioners did  not  make  this  viduation  was 
sufficiently  manifest.  They  were  them- 
selves the  holders  and  expectants  of  large 
preferments,  and  a  just  valuation  would 
be  a  tax  upon  translations.  A  fair  valua- 
tion of  the  Irish  benefices,  making  an 
exception  in  favour  of  livings  under  150/. 
a-year,  would  produce,  he  calculated, 
from  SO  to  40,000/.  a-year.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  of  this  fund  and 
the  want  of 'residences  for  the  clergy, 
those  large  unions  of  parishes  had  taken 
place,  which  kept  the  ProtesUnts  of  Ire- 
land from  the  sight  of  a  defgyman,  and 
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were  a  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  There  was  one  <tf 
these  unions  of  six  rectories  and  six  vicar- 
ages, of  which  a  survey  had  been  taken 
in  1731 ;  it  then  .contained  64  Protestants 
and  1,630  Catholics:  in  1818  the  Pr«>- 
testants  had  decreased  to  five,  and  the 
Catholics  increased  to  9,400.  Coidd  the 
House  too  soon  interfere  to  render  the 
funds  available  which  might  put  an  end 
to  these  unions  ?  In  the  returns  to  the 
queries  sent  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland  in 
1807  and  1819,  there  was  some  curious 
information  respecting  these  unions.  Thej 
had  it  stated  by  the  bishop  of  Ossory, 
that  there  was  a  union  of  10  or  IS  pa- 
rishes ;  for  as  to  three  of  the  districts  it 
was  uncertain  whether  they  were  town 
lands  or  parishes.  It  was  stated,  as  aa 
objection  to  the  severing  of  this  union, 
that  it  was  charged  with  a  debt  of  up- 
wards of  2,000^  advanced  by  the  com- 
missioners for  building  a  guBbe-hoase, 
which  would  be  beyond  the  meana  of  a 
separate  parish  to  maintain ;  ao  that  the 
very  bounty  of  parliament  waa  aiade  the 
cause  of  perpetuating  the  unions,  which 
it  was  so  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  establishment  in  Irdand  to 
dissever.  Respecting  this  union,  he  had 
a  letter  from  a  respectable  eentleman, 
who  said  "  We  are  here  17  miles  distant 
from  our  parish  church,  and  Mr.~-— 
lives  in  another  part  of  the  paridi,  just 
as  far  distant  in  another  direction."  The 
union  was  in  fact  S6  miles  long  from  end 
to  end ;  yet,  on  such  a  union  u  this,  a 
glebe-house  had  been  built,  so  as  to  be 
made  an  argument  against  dissevering  it 
into  benefices  of  reasonable  extent.  Aa 
it  was  the  practice  to  attribute  hostility 
to  the  church  to  those  who  made  any 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
venues of  the  clergy  were  distributed,  he 
should,  beg  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a 
person  who  could  not  be  suspected  of 
any  such  hostility — the  earl  of  Dartmonth, 
secretary  of  state  and  lord  privy  aeal,  in 
the  last  years  of  queen  Anne;  from  an 
edition  of  Burnet's  History,  with  notes, 
by  this  earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others, 
lately  published  from  the  Clarendon 
press,  <«  We  hear''  (said  the  carl)  "  much 
of  the  poverty  of  one  part  of  the  churd», 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  great  riches 
of  the  other.  I  know  of  'no  christian 
church  that  has  a  better  provision  for 
its  clergy.  If  the  revenues  of  the  deans 
and  chapters,  which  are  of  no  more  use 
to  our  church  tlum  tiboae  of  abbots  and 
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monki,  were  difided  among  the  poorer 
clergy,  no  other  evil  would  arise  than  that 
the  chuighten  of  the  bishops  would  be 
married  with  more  difficulty,  and  would 
be  portioned  with  smaller  stipends.  If 
the  obbopricks,  too,  were  broucht  nearer 
to  a  level  in  income,  we  should  hear  less 
of  the  scandal  of  commendams  and  trans« 
lations.  No  doubt  the  legislature,  in  time, 
will  see  the  necessity  of  putting  the  church, 
as  to  these  particulars,  upon  a  footing  of 
raoreregularity*'* — The  right  hon.  baronet 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  re- 
solutions : 

I4  **  That  the  first  fruits  or  annates, 
being  the  first  year's  income  of  eirery 
ecclesiastical  dignity  and  benefice  in  Ire- 
land, became  at  the  Reformation,  a  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  as  head  of 
the  church,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
Irish  sutute  of  the  28th  Henry  8th  and 
continued  annexed  to  the  royal  revenues 
until  thevear  1710. 

2.  **  That  her  majesty  queen  Anne  did 
then,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  to  the 
established  church  of  Ireland,  by  letters 
patent  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, vest  in  certain  trustees  and  com- 
missioners the  produce  of  this  branch  of 
royal  revenue,  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  Churches,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  glebes  where  wanting,  ana  of 
impropriations  wherever  the  b<mefice  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  liberal  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  having  cure  of  soufe ;  and 
did  at  the  same  time  absolutely  release 
them  from  the  payment  of  the  twentieth 

J>arts,  or  twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  be- 
bre  paid  annually  to  the  Crown  ont  of 
the  income  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
S.  **  That  it  appears,  from  returns  laid 
before  this  House,  that  the  gross  amount 
of  the  first-fruit  revenues  thus  vested 
in  trust,  and  paid  in  to  the  commission- 
ers,  during  ten  years, '  ending  in  January 
1821,  amounted  only  to  3,752/.;  and  that 
thenett  amount  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  grant,  afler  deduction  of  827/*  for 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  was  only 
2,925/.,  averaging  annually  292/. 

4f.  *<  That  the  grants  of  Parliament  for 
building  new  Churches  and  Glebe-houses, 
and  the  purchase  of  Glebes,  in  Ireland, 
during  eleven  years,  ending  in  1818, 
amounted  to  498,000/.,  being  an  annual 
average  of  45,000/.,  and  that  provision 
still  continues-  to  be  made,  by  annual 
grants,  for  these  salutary  purposes,  from 
the  public  revenues. 
• .  5.  <«  That  467  of  the  dignities  and  be- 


nefices of  Ii'eland,  being  nearly  one  third 
part  of  the  whole,  have  never  been  rated 
or  valued  to  the  payment  of  the  first 
firuiu,  as  directed  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  8th ;  and  that  3S6  benefices  more, 
although  rated,  do  not  contribute  thereto, 
on  account  of  the  very  early  period,  and 
the  low  rates  on  which  the  valuation  was 
effected  :  and  that  the  whole  of  the  ai^« 
bishopricks,  bishoprioks,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  are  therein  estimated 
as  amounting  to  only  4,247/.  yearly  value. 

6.  '*  That  the  receipt  and  management 
of  this  revenue  have  been  always  reserved 
to,  and  continued  in,  officers  appointed  by 
the  Crown ;  and  that  the  duties  thereof 
were,  by  letters  patent,  in  the  ^ear  1812, 
entrusted  to  commissioners,  with  power* 
as  therem  specified,  from  time  to  time,  to 
collect,  levy,  and  receive,  and  to  examine 
and  search  for  the  just  and  true  value  of 
all  and  singular  the  dignities  and  benefioea 
of  Ireland ;  but  that  no  valuation  appears 
to  have  been  made  under  authority  of  this 
patent. 

7.  **  That  these  resolutions  be  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty,  together  with  the  hum- 
ble representation  of  the  House,  that  it 
appears  just  and  equitable  that  this  branch 
of  royal  revenue,  liberally  bestowed  on 
the  Churdi  of  IreUmd  for  wise  and  salu- 
tary purposes,  should  t>e  rendered  effica- 
cious for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
royal  bounty,  without  the  necessity  of  an- 
nually increasing  the  public  burthens  by 
parliamentry  grants ;  and  that  this  House 
does  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  patentees  of  the  Crown  to  pro« 
ceed  forthwith  in  the  execution  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  deelned  necessary  to 
effect  a  just  and  true  valuation  of  the  se- 
veral dignities  and  benefices  of  Ireland, 
and  for  rendering  all  such  as  shall  be 
found  to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  1 50/. 
rateably  contributory  to  the  first-fruit 
fund,  as  vacancies  in  such  dignities  and 
benefices  may  hereafter  take  place,  by 
regular  instalments,  during  four  years  aJ*- 
ter  the  appointment  thereto  shall  be 
made  :*' 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  should  not  op- 
pose any  measure  which  could  put  the 
Church  of  Ireland  on  a  better  footing ;  but 
the  question  now  really  before  the  House 
was,  whether  they  should  levy  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of  30  or  40,000/.  a  year  on 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  for  a  purpose  in 
which  every  lay  member  of  the  establish- 
ment had  as  strong  an  interest  as   the 
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clergy.  He  should  contend,  too,  that 
from  no  fair  construction  of  the  6rst-fruits 
acts  could  it  be  inferred,  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  whole  of  a  year's  income 
of  benefices  should  be  levied  as  first 
fruits.  He  could  not  trace  the  origin  of 
the  annates  up  to  any  particular  period  ; 
though  they  must  have  existed  very  early. 
The  pope,  however,  who  claimed  the  first 
fruits,  had  never  exacted  more  than  the 
half  of  them ;  and  on  various  occasions, 
parliament  had  even  resisted  this  daim, 
and  had  laid  down  the  rule  which  was  at 
present  acted  on.  In  the  reigns  of  £d« 
ward  8rd,  of  Richard  1st,  and  several 
other  sovereigns,  parliament  had  com- 
plained of  the  demands  of  the  pope,  and 
declared  them  illegal  and  destitute  of  au- 
thority. In  the  reign  of  Henry  8th;  a 
statute  was  enacted,  laying  down  the 
very  principles  which  he  (Mr.  G.)  was 
now  advocating.  That  statute  empowered 
the  king  to  compound  for  the  annates, 
and  when  this  composition  was  once  ac- 
cepted, it  was  to  remain  for  ever  the  same 
and  inviolable.  The  2Srd  of  Henry  8th 
empowered  the  kmg  to  levy  a  payment  for 
that  time,  which  was  to  remain  uniform. 
He  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  Irish  sta« 
tutes;  and  the  28th  of  Henry  8th,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  refeh'ed, 
save  no  more  to  the  king  than  the  pope 
had  before  possessed  :  it  was  a  mere 
transfer  of  his  power,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  to  the  Crown.  If  the  right  hon. 
baronet  looked  at  the  statute  of  the  3rd 
of  Elizabeth,  he  would  find  that  there 
were  a  number  of  livings  exempted  alto- 
gether from  this  charge;  viz.  all  those 
rated  above  6L  ISs.  and  this  exemption 
was  not  conferred  for  any  limited  period, 
but  for  ever.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
could  not  have  read  with  much  attention 
the  patent  of  queen  Anne,  when  he  said, 
that  the  first  fruits  were  casual  and  un- 
certain. They  were  there  stated  to 
amount  to  between  4  and  500/.  a  year ; 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  have 
the  House  believe,  that  the  patent  of 
Anne  contemplated  a  sum  eaual  to  what 
might  at  present  be  derivable  firom  an 
actual  valuation  of  the  first  fruits.  From 
this  and  subsequent  statutes,  and  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  law,  it  was  evi- 
dmt  that  first  fruits  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  fixed  at  that  time,  and  were  to 
remain  unaltered.  By  the  second  of 
George  1st,  confirming  the  patent  of 
queen  Anne^  the  same  principles  were 
recognised.     The  lOtb  of  George  1st, 


alluding  incidentally  to  the  subject,  con^ 
firmed  this  principle.  According  to  aK 
these  statutes  it  was  not  possible  to  aug« 
ment  what  wa^^  formerly  fixed  as  the 
amount  of  the  first  fruits.  Another  sta- 
tute, the  9th  of  Grcorge  2nd,  required 
that  payment  should  be  the  same  as  the 
original  sum.  When  Henry  8th  regulated 
the  subject,  he  claimed  no  more;  and 
queen  Anne  gave  no  more  than  this  aver- 
age estimated  value.  In  all  aubaeqoent 
statutes  the  same  low  rates  were  reeog- 
nised  as  were  originally  paid.  From  these 
observations  he  trusted  the  Houae  would 
not  think  the  conclusions  of  the  right  hoa. 
baronet  correct,  nor  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  course  recommended  by  him.  It  wai 
a  principle  of  all  these  laws,  that  when  the 
valuation  was  once  made  it  should  re* 
main  unchanged.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
instance  of  a  benefice  having  been  subject- 
ed to  a  second  valuation.  The  commis- 
sion which  had  been  appointed  was  not  to 
re-value  livings  formmy  valued;  but  it 
was  in  its  operations  confined  to  livings 
which  never  had  been  valued*  In  the 
reign  of  James  Ist^  when  m  aettlemcBt 
took  place  in  Ulster,  a  great  quantity  of 
land  in  addition  was  given  to  the  clergy  ; 
and  the  commission  which  was  then  ap^ 
pointed  was  confined  to  estimate  the  va- 
lue of  the  land  which  had  been  conferred 
on  the  clergy  by  the  royal  bounty.  It 
took  no  notice  of  the  land  before  pos- 
sessed by  the  clergy.  Viewing  the 
subject  under  this  light,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  accede  to  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  His  arguments  were 
all  founded  in  one  leading  error,  namely* 
that'  the  first  fruits  were  to  be  considered 
as  one  year's  revenue  of  the  living,  what- 
ever sura  that  might  amount  to.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  laws  contradicted  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  therefore  he  should 
move  the  previous  question  on  all  the  re- 
solutions. 

Sir  J,  Newport  shortly  replied,  observing 
particularly  upon  the  reluctance  of  the 
Church,  not  only  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  support  of  the  general  burthens,  but 
even  to  the  maintenance  of  tbeir  own 
poorer  clergy. 

The  previous  question  being  put  on  the 
first  resolution,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes 
39.  Noes  49.  Majority  against  the  re- 
solution 9. 

Crowk  Debtors  *—  Contempt  ot 
Court.]  Mr.  HumB  rose  to  move  for 
two  returns  connected  with  Crown  priao- 
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nen  :  the  flfit»  a  return  of  the  number  of 
perioot  DOW  confined  at  Croirn  debtors^ 
dittioguiihuig  the  amounts  of  their  debts, 
and  the.  tenns  during  which  they  had  been 
impruoned ;  the  second,  a  return  of  the 
number  of  persons  confined  in  the  Fleet 
prison  for  contempt  of  Court ;  specifying 
whether  for  ofience  against  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  Exchequer,  or  against  any 
and  what  civil  or  ecclesiastical  court ;  and 
an  account  of  all  persons  who  had  died  in 
prison  under  confinement  for  contempt  of 
Court,  between  July,  1820,  and  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  moving  for  these  papers  the 
bon.  member  said,  he  only  roovad  for  the 
continuation  of  documents  which,  up  to  the 
years  1819  and  1820,  were  already  before 
the  House.  By  the  return  of  crown  debt* 
ors,  furnished  in  1819,  it  appeared,  that 
at  that  time,  more  than  200  persons  were 
confined  for  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  prin- 
cipally upon  claims  on  the  part  ot  the 
board  of  £xcise.  By  the  return  of  prison- 
ers for  contempt  produced  in  the  year 
1820,  it  would  be  found  that  at  that  pe- 
riod, 31  individuals  were  in  confinement ; 
some  of  them  having  been  seven,  fourteen, 
and  one  so  long  as  thirty-one  years  in 
prison.  He  could  not  but  consider  the 
whole  law  regarding  crown  prisoners  as 
most  harsh  bm  unequitable.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  man,  indebted  upon  a  claim 
from  the  Excise,  or  upon  any  claim  aris* 
ing  with  the  government,  should  not  have 
the  same  relief  open  to  him  which  he 
might  resort  to  against  a  private  debtor. 
As  the  law  stood,  men  were  subject  to, 
and  endured,  imprisonment  for  years, 
under  penalties  or  security  bonds  as  low 
as  25/.  The  punishment  so  inflicted  upon 
a  man  for  being  poor  was  unreasonably 
severe,  and  the  source  to  which  he  must 
look  for  any  remission  of  that  punishment 
was  the  last  in  which,  fairly,  that  power 
of  remission  ought  to  be  vested.  At  pre* 
sent,  the  degree  of  imprisonment  which  a 
crown  debtor  had  to  endure  depended 
upon  the  degree  of  favour  which,  in  the 
proper  quarter,  he  could  command.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  if  the  liberation 
of  crown  debtors  was  to  rest  solely  within 
the  will  of  government,  that  the  scale  of 
punishment  should  be  definitely  declared, 
and  that  it  should  be  fully  understood, 
when  a  man  was  sentenced  to  a  fine,  for 
how  much  imprisonment  that  fine  (in 
case  of  inability  to  pay  it)  might  be  com- 
muted.— After  urging  the  policy  of  put- 
ting debtors' to  the  Crown,  as  to  all  points 
of  advantages,  upon  the  isme  footing  with 


private  debtors,  the  hon.  member  proceed* 
ed  to  the  point  of  imprisonments  for  con^ 
tempt  of  court  The  power  of  committal 
for  contempt,  as  it  stood  at  the  present 
day,  was  a  no#er  unfit  to  be  held  by  the 
lord  chancefior,  or  by  any  judge  in  £ng^ 
land.  Instances  would  be  found,  upon 
papers  already  before  the  House,  of  no 
less  than  twenty,  persons  having  died  with* 
in  a  few  years,  under  sentence  for  con- 
tempt, after  fourteen,  twenty,  and,  some^ 
thirty  years'  imprisonment.  One  indivi* 
dual  had  died  in  1820,  who  had  been  mpri- 
son  ever  since  1789,  for  refusing  to  pay 
a  sum  of  400/.  No  doubt  ounces  against 
the  authority  of  a  court,  or  failcures  in  the 
respect  due  to  it,  ought  to  be  punished ; 
but  not  by  imprisonment  for  thirty  years, 
or  for  life.  The  power  of  committal,  too, 
ought  not  to  rest  solely  with  the  judge. 
For  every  other  offence  which  a  man 
might  be  guilty  of,  he  was  entitled  to  have 
the  question  of  his  innocence  or  suilt, 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  country ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  cases  of  alleged  con- 
tempt ?  Why  was  a  man  who  happened 
to  displease  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  those  laws  and  prin- 
ciples to  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
stance of  difficulty,  he  would  look  confi- 
dently for  protection  ? 

The  Solteitor  General  thought  the  hon. 
member  was  incorrect  in  his  view  of  the 
law  as  it  existed.  All  persons  confined  for 
non-paymentofmoneypursuauttoanorder 
of  court,  were  already  entitled  to  their 
discharge  under  the  insolvent  act.  Per- 
sons who  remained  in  prison  for  contempts 
of  court,  were  commonly  persons  who 
refused  to  do  some  act,  within  their  power, 
which  the  court  had  ordered  them  to  do : 
For  instance,  a  case  came  before  the  lord- 
chancellor. — Upon  investigation,  it  was 
decided  that  one  of  the  parties  ought  to 
do  a  particular  act ;  such  as  the  execution 
of  a  deed  or  instrument.  Under  such 
circumstances^  f  and  the  case  was  a  case 
of  every  day),  toe  court  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  deed  or  in- 
strument in  question:  all  it  could  do, 
was,  to  imprison  for  refusal.  To  de- 
prive  the  court  of  the  power  to  imprison 
was,  in  effect,  to  nulli^  its  iurisdiction ; 
and  surely  the  party  su&ring  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  a  confinement  to  which  be 
could  put  an  end  when  he  thought  proper. 
As  for  cases  of  persons  committed  for  dis- 
respect to  a  court,  it  could  not  but  be  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  member, 
that  inch  individuals  were  always,  after  a 
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reasonable  infliction  of  impritonment, 
liberated  upon  their  apology  and  submis- 
sion. Witn  respect  to  putting  crown 
debtors  generally  upon  the  same  footing 
with  debtors  to  private  individuals,  the 
thing  was  impracticable.  The  great  mass 
of  crown  debtors  consisted  of  persons  con* 
fined  for  non-payment  of  penalties  which 
they  had  incurred  by  violations  of  the  law 
^-chiefly  by  offences  against  the  Excise 
laws.  Now,  the  enabling  such  persons  to 
get  their  liberation  under  the  insolvent  act, 
would  absolutely  destroy  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  Every  man  of  desperate 
fortune  would  at  once  strike  into  the  illicit 
trade;  sure  of  enormous  gains  if  he 
escaped  detection,  and  ouit,  at  the  worst, 
for  a  term  of  three  roontns'  imprisonment. 
Besides,  the  situations  of  the  crown 
debtor  and  of  the  private  debtor  were  not 
alike.  One  of  the  main  arguments  for 
liberating  a  man  from  imprisonment,  at 
the  suit  of  a  private  individual,  was  the 
possible  existence  of  irritation  or  vindic- 
tive feeling  on  the  part  of  the  creditor. 
On  the  part  of  government,  there  could 
be  no  such  feeling ;  and  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  with 
respect  to  petitions  addressed  to  them 
for  liberation,  would  be  the  best  answer  to 
any  charge  like  severity  towards  debtors 
who  were  liable  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  begged  to  disclaim 
ainy  idea,  of  apportioning  certain  quanti- 
ties of  imprisonment  to  the  liquidation  of 
certain  penalties.  The  lenity  of  the 
Crown  would  always  be  freely  dispensed, 
but  it  could  be  dispensed  only  witn  a  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  particular 
cases.  Some  portion  of  imprisonment, 
where  a  fine  was  not  paid,  became  abso- 
lutely necessary;  because,  if  fines  were 
not  exacted,  they  would  of  course  cease 
to  be  paid  altogether. 

Dr.  Lushington  thought  the  present 
coube,  where  persons  refused  to  obey  an 
order  of  court,  inconvenient  and  ineffec- 
tive. It  fi'equently  happened,  that  a 
man,  under  sentence  for  contempt,  spent 
his  money  in  prison,  defrauding  the  party 
who  was  entitled  to  it.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  where  a  man  refused  to 
execute  anv  deed  or  settlement,  that  the 
judge  should  have  power  to  execute  it  in 
his  name. 

Mr.  Rkardo  objected  to  theimposition  of 
afine  by  a  judge,  afterwards  to  be  remitted 
by  a  secretary  of  state.  A  judge  might 
as  well  pass  but  one  sentence*— say  death 
— ^r  all  crimes,  and  leave  the  government 


to  inflict  the  quantity  of  chastisement  it 
thought  fit.    The  judge  who  tried  the 
case  was  the  fit  person  to  decide  what 
penalty  the  offender  should  endure. 
The  motions  were  agreed  to. 
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Friday^  April  11. 

Riots  in  thb  Dublin Thbatrb—Pi- 
TiTioN  OF  THE  Grand  Jury,  com flaiv- 
iNo  or  Imputations  on  thbir  Cov- 
DUCT.]  Mr.  WethereU said,  he  had  beeo  re- 
quested to  present  a  petition  from  the 
Grand  Jurvof  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  members  for  that  city,  one  of 
whom  was  attending  his  duties  in  Irdand. 
He  hsd  only  yesterday  received  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  present  the  petition. 
There  would  not  have  been  tiose  to  write 
to  Dublin,  and  to  receive  an  answer  be- 
fore Tuesday  next,  which  was  the  day  ap^ 
Cointed  for  the  motion  of  the  boo.  mem- 
er  for  Armagh  (Mr.  Brownlow),  oth^- 
wise  he  shoiud  have  Mt  it  is  duty  to 
inform  the  parties  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  petition,  that  be  could  do 
no  more  than  merely  nreseot  it  to  the 
House.  The  conduct  oi  the  grand  jury  to 
which  the  petition  referred  would  form  a 
distinct  part  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday 
next ;  and  therefore  he  should  be  unwil- 
ling  to  anticipate  the  discussion  uponthst 
subject.  The  petition  having,  however, 
been  placed  in  his  hands  for  presentation, 
it  would  have  been  uncourteous  oo  his 
part  to  refuse  to  bring  it  under  the  notice 
of  tlie  House,  although  he  wouM  not 
pledge  himself  to  any  particular  line  of 
conduct  hereafter.  The  petition  com- 
plained of  some  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland  upon  the  conduct  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Doblin,  after  they  had  thrown  out 
the  bills  which  that  learned  gentleman  had 
preferred  against  the  rioters  in  the  Dublin 
theatre. 

The  petition  was  brought  up,  and  read, 
as  follows : 

''  To  the  Rieht  Honourable  and  Honour- 
able the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
gesses, of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

«  The  Petition  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  at  a  Com* 
mission  of  Oyer,  and  Terminer,  heid  at 
Green-street,  on  the  1st  of  Jsouary, 
1823, 
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**  Htnably  Sheweth— That  your  peti- 
tionen  having  been  impanelled  and  sworn 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  were 
charged  by  Mr.  Justice  Mo«re,  the  senior 
and  presiding  Judge  at  the  commission, 
and  were  by  him  apprised,  that  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duties  bUls  of  in- 
dictments would  be  preferred  to  them 
against  persons  charged  with  having  parti- 
apated  in  the  Riots  which  were  alleged 
to  have  occurred  at  the  Theatre  Royal  on 
the  lith  of  December,  1822,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  ezcellencv  the  lord-lieutenant. 
That  his  lordship  did  most  particularly 
impress  on  your  petitioners  the  imperious 
necessity  of  confining  their  attention  to 
the  evicfence  that  should  be  submitted  to 
them,  and  discharging  from  their  minds 
any  impression  which  they  might  pre- 
viously have  received  from  the  public 
rumour.  That  bills  of  indictment  were  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  commission  preferred  to 
your  petitioners  against  ten  persons,  by 
which  they  were  cmurged  with  a  conspi- 
racy to  not,  and  assault,  and  insult  his 
excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  at  the 
theatre  royal,  and  by  which  they  were 
abo  charged  with  having  committed  a 
riot  in  his  excellency's  presence. 

**  That,  in  support  of  those  indictments, 
a  great  number  of  witnesses  were  sent  to 
your  petitioners,  who,  not  being  able  to 
close  the  said  examination  on  the  1st,  ad- 
journed to  the  2nd  of  January,  when,  after 
examining  other  witnesses,  and  deliberat- 
ing on  the  evidence,  they  ignored  the  bills 
for  a  conspiracy  against  all  the  parties, 
and  ignored  the  bill  for  a  riot  against  all 
of  them,  except  George  Graham  and 
Henry  Handwich,  as  to  whom  they  found 
the  bill. 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  informed, 
and  will  be  able  to  prove,  that  as  soon  as 
the  proceedings  were  communicated  to  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  who  was  then 
in  court,  and  eng^g^  in  an  important 
prosecutidb,  he  rose  and  addressed  the 
bendi,  in  substance,  as  follows :— <  My 
Lords— ^Upon  a  case  the  most  interesting 
that  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  two  bills 
of  indictment  have  been  sent  up  to  the 

grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin  against 
ve  persons ;  one  set  of  bills  charging  a 
conspiracy  to  cause  a  riot  at  the  theatre, 
in  which  the  person  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
was  outraged  and  insulted,  the  other  bills 
charging  a  riot  generally.  Upon  the  first 
indictment  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  have  ignored  the  bills  against  all 
parties.  Upon  the  second  indictment  they 


have  found  a  riot  committed,  implicating 
two  of  the  persons    in  the  indictment, 
Graham,  ana  one  of  the  Handwiches ;  it 
is  needless  to  observe  to  the  court,  that 
according  to  the  technicalities  of  our  law, 
a  riot  cannot  be  committed  by  only  two 
persons ;  had  even  the  bills  been  found  for 
a  riot  only  affainst  all  the  parties,  i  would 
have  then  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  adopt 
the  line  of  conduct  1  am  about  to  intimate 
in  the  presence  of  the  court.    I  will  not 
arrogate  to  myself  the  office  of  arraigning 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  they 
have  discharged  their  functions  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  God;  under  the  sanction  of 
a  solemn  oath,  taken  in  the  face  of  their 
country ;  to  that  God  alone  are  they  ac- 
countahle.    But  I  have  also  a  duty  to 
perform— -I  will,  without  anticipating  the 
guilt  of  any  individual,  state  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  this  crowded  audience, 
that  m  all  my  readings— in  aU  my  oxpe- 
rience— in  afi  the  annals  of  this  unror-^ 
tunate  country— I  never  did  find  a  case 
so  fully  demonstrated,  of  the  foulest  con- 
spiracy to  riot,  of  so  much  atrocity,  as 
scarcely  to  be  heightened  by  the  aggrava- 
tion, that  that  ill-avowed  object  was  to  in- 
sult and  outrage  the  representative  of  the 
king's  majesty  in  the  puolic  theatre.  I  will 
exercise  the  prerogative  that  the  law  and 
constitution  have  given  to  my  office  ;  I  will 
discharge  Uiat  duty  honestly,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  rearlessly,  unintimidateil 
by  that  gang  which  have  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  fiu^ion  to  beard  the  kind's 
government,  to  overturn  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  insult  and  outrage 
the  very  person  of  the  king's  representa* 
tive  in  Ireland,  and  purauing  the  course 
of  outrage  and  violence  firom  the  hostility 
that  they  had  taken  up  against  that  vene- 
rated nobleman,  for  xealand firmness  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  king's  intentions 
towards  Ireland,  of  allaying  ue  dissention, 
and  healing  the  wounds  that  have  a£Bicted 
this  unhappy  country.    The  course  of 
conduct  that  my  duty  directs  me  to  pur- 
sue, will  be  in  the  execution  of  the  prero- 
gative annexed  to  my  office,  to  file  e^r 
officio  informations,  and  speedily  to  bring 
before  the  country  all  the  parties  charged 
in  these  indictments.' 

**  That  the  petitioners  were  not  present 
at  the  delivery  of  the  Address,  nor  were 
they  until  Saturday,  the  4rth  of  January, 
able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  above 
statement  of  it  was  substantially  correct* 

«<  That  they  heard  thatone  of  theleamed 
judges  had,  on  Friday,  the  Srd,  expressed 
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•arprise  at  their  decision,  and  they  felt 
that  it  DO  lon^r  became  them  to  remain 
silent,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  themselves 
as  individuals,  and  as  a  bod^y  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  justice  under  the 
sacred  obligation  of  their  oaths,  to  re- 
monstrate against  imputations,  the  se- 
verity of  which  they  felt  the  more  keenly, 
as  well  because  they  seemed  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  as  because  they  were 
precluded  from  the  power  of  refuting 
them. 

<<That  the  petitioners,  though  fully 
satisfied  that  the  language  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  calculated  to  impress  every 
one  who  heard  it  with  the  conviction  that 
he  intended  to  impute  to  them,  not  an 
error  of  judgment,  out  a  violation  of  their 
oaths,  cud  yet  believe  it  pouible  that 
there  was  some  mistake  in  the  Report  of 
his  observations,  and  they,  therefore, 
determined  to  address  the  court  in  terms 
of  remonstrance,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  should  unequivocally  repel  the 
charge  of  corruption,  should  leave  room 
for  explanation,  and  enable  the  attomey- 

Seneral  to  do  them  die  justice  of  with- 
rawing  the  heavy  charge  which  his 
address,  as  reportetf,  was  manifestly  caU 
culated  to  convey. 

**  That,  under  the  influence  of  those 
feelings,  they  on  Monday  the  6th  of  Jan. 
addrmed  the  court  by  their  foreman  in 
the  following  words  ^->- 

***My  lords; — We  the  commission, 
grand  jury  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  have  learned 
with  deep  regret,  that  the  discharge  of 
our  official  duties  with  respect  to  certain 
bills  of  indictment  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  animadversion  by  bis  majesty's 
attomey-^neral,  and  has  been  pronounc- 
ed by  this  high  court  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  surprise ;  we  hope,  that  neither 
the  court,  nor,  with  its  sanction,  his  ma- 
jesty's first  law  officer,  intended  to  convey 
an  imputation  that  our  judgment  was  in* 
fluenced  by  fear,  favour,  or  ai&ction.  A 
charge  of  such  a  nature,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which 
it  would  impute,  would  be  essentially 
unjust,  for  our  oath  of  secrecy  which 
forbids  the  disclosure  of  the  grounds  of 
our  judgment,  would  render  the  vindica* 
tion  of  that  judgment,  and  if  necessary 
the  satisfactory  refutation  of  such  a 
charge,  impossible.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  to  us  exclusively  is  the  evi- 
dence known  on  which  our  judgment  was 
founded,  and  they  therefore  trust,  that 


this  high  court  will  receive  the  dedatatioa 
which  we  now  solemnly  and  unanunously 
make,  that  our  decision  was  the  result  of 
a  laborious  scrutiny  of  the  evidence^  of  a 
conscientious  consideration  of  its  weight, 
and  of  a  sincere  anxiety  to  adhere  to  the 
direction  of  the  learned  judge,  who  so 
fully  and  clearly  detailed  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  duties,  and  the  principles  by  which 
we  were  bound  to  be  regiuated  in  dis* 
charging  them.' 

<<  That  the  presiding  judge,  Mr.  Josliee 
Moore,  having  been  pleased  to  expms 
his  approbation  of  the  manner  and  sab- 
stance  of  their  remonstrance,  and  to  de- 
clare, that,  as  fisr  as  related  to  what  Imd 
fallen  from  the  Bench,  the  language  of 
the  court  had  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
your  petitioners  feel  themsdvea  no  longer 
entitled  to  impute  to  his  lordsliip  anj  u- 
tention  of  censuring  their  ooodoct. 

**  That  this  remonstrance,  thus  puUieiy 
made  in  open  court,  has^  as  your  peti- 
tioners believe,  been  coomnnicated  to  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  whoae  omis- 
sion to  notice  or  re|^y  to  it,  induoea  them 
to  conclude  that  the  charge  intimated  bw 
his    observations   is  peraiated  in:   an^ 
under  the  circumstances,  your  petStionen 
are  advised  that  a  petition  to  parliament 
is  the  only  course  by  which  ihej  can 
constitutionally  obtain  any  sort  of  redress. 
They  do,  therefore,  humbly  aubmit*  that 
the  address  of  his  maicst/is  attorn^- 
general,  though  it  pro&ssee  not  to  »» 
raign,  does,  in  fact  and  in   substaooe, 
arraign  your  petitioners;    that  it  doea 
most  distinctly  declare,  that  the  case  was 
one  in  which  the  foulest  conspiracy  had 
been  fully  demonstrated ;  that  these  un- 
warrantable reflections  of  his  majesty'B 
attorney-general  press  with  the  greatest 
severity  and  weignt  on  your  petitionen, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  land  they  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  demoBStratiog 
their  injustice ;  bound  by  the  aolesan  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  to  the  dbservaooe 
of  secresy,  they  are  not  at  fiberty  to 
divulge  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they 
have  heard,  or  the  reasons  of  the  judgment 
they  have  pronounced.       That  the  ad- 
dress of  the  attomey-geaeral,  in  addition 
to  the    general   charge    of    cormptioD 
aj^ainst  your  petitioners,  contained  an  in- 
sinuation that  they  had  found  bills  far  a 
riot  aeainst  two  only  of  the  prisoners  in- 
dicteo,   with  a   knowledge   that  by  the 
rules  of  law  such  finding  would  be  abor- 
tive, and  with  a  criminal  des%o  of  de- 
feating any  farther  procoedmgs  thereon. 
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But  joar  petitionert  not  onl^  solemnly 
deny  the  justice  of  such  an  imputation, 
but  utterly  disclaimed  that  knowledge  of 
the  law  which  it  supposes,  and  have 
since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  tech- 
nical difficulty  suggested  by  the  attorney- 
general,  presented  no  obstacle  to  the 
prosecution  of  two  persons,  against  whom 
the  bills  were  found,  and  that  the  Crown 
might  have  proceeded  to  trial,  and  ob- 
tained judgment  against  them,  although 
the  bills  preferred  against  the  others  had 
been  ignored.  That  your  petitioners 
baying  no  other  mode  or  means  of  redress, 
have  at  leneth  reluctantlv  been  compelled 
as  an  act  of  duty  not  only  to  themselves, 
their  feelinss,  and  their  characters,  but  to 
the  free  and  due  administration  of  public 
justice,  to  submit  the  consideration  of 
theip  case  to  the  wbdom  of  your  honour- 
able House,  in  full  reliance  that  whatever 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil 
in  future>  will  be  adopted  and  applied. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.  For 
and  on  behalf  of  self  and  fellow-jurors, 
(Signed)  <<  Gxoroe  Whiteiord. 
<«  DubTin,  7th  of  April,  1823." 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  he  could  not,  in 
justice  to  his  own  character,  allow  the 
allegations  of  the  petition  to  pass  without 
observation*  The  petition  contained  a 
statement  which  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  that  House, 
that  he,  in  tne  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
public  functionary,  had  imputed  corrupt 
motives  to  the  grand  jury,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  him  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  charge  against  him,  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  had  heard 
the  words  imputed  to  him  in  the  petition 
itself;  for  he  was  sure,  that  all  who  heard 
them  must  see  that  they  convened  no 
such  meanine  as  that  which  the  petitioners 
had  ascribed  to  them.  He  would  very 
shortly  state  the  facts  to  the  House,  as 
they  had  really  occurred.  An  indict- 
ment was  presented  to  the. grand  jury  for 
a  conspiracy  to  cause  a  riot  at  the  theatre, 
by  which  the  person  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
was  outraged  and  insulted;  that  indict- 
ment, the  grand  jury,  acting  upon  their 
oaths,  did  not  find.  Other  indictments 
were  then  presented  to  them  for  a  riot 
and  assault  generally.  These  indictments 
contained  two  counts:  the  grand  jury 
refused  to  find  bills  on  the  first  count,  but 
found  them  on  the  second,  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  as  to  render  their 
finding  totally  inoperative.     When  the 
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^rand  iury  returned  with  that  find-* 
rag,  he  happened  to  be  in  court ;  and  the 
statement  made  in  the  petition  was,  that 
his  filing  ex  q^do  informations  against  the 
diffisrent  parties  arose  from  a  hasty  and 
resentful  spirit  excited  by  that  finding, 
and  not  from  that  cautious  deliberation 
which  he  ought  to  have  used  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  public  duty. 
He  felt  it  due  to  bis  own  character,  to 

five  to  that  statement  the  most  unquali* 
ed  contradiction.  The  biHs  of  indict* 
ment  were  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury  on 
the  Ist  of  January.  The  grand  jury 
separated  on  that  day  without  coming  to 
any  determination  upon  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  that  fact.  He  was  like-, 
wise  informed  by.  the  solicitor  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  witnesses,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated 
>n  their  examinations  by  Uic  grand  jury, 
were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
no  bill  would  be  found.  .  He  was  at  the 
same  time  informed  of  several  other  facts 
which  he  had  never  yet  stated,  and  which 
he  would  not  be  induced  to  state,  even 
on  the  present '  occasion.  Those  facta 
were,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead 
both  himself,  the  solicitor-general,  and 
another  gentleman  of  the  bar,  of  the  name 
of  Townsend,  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
mitted, to  this  conclusion— that,  both  on 
account  of  the  jury  itself,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  nad  been  empanelled, 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  become  their 
duty  to  file  criminal  informations  against 
the  individuals  whom  they  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavoured,  to  punish  by 
means  of  indictments.  It  had  been  said, 
that,  in  filing  these  informations,  he  had 
not  so  much  consulted  his  public  duty  as 
he  had  given  way  to  party  feelings.  He 
trusted  that  those  who  hsd  observed  the 
course  of  his  public  life  would  believe 
tliat  he  was  incapable  of  prostituting  to 
party  purposes  the  powers  which  he  nad 
received,  and  was  sworn  to  exercise,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  He 
thought  it  right,  however,  to  state,  that 
the  solicitor-general,  who  concurred  with 
him  in  every  step  which  had  been  taken 
to  enforce  the  law  against  the  violators  of 
the  public  peace,  differed  diametrically 
from  him  on  that  which  was  commonly 
called  the  Catholic  question.  But,  to 
return:  on  the  grand  jury  coming  into 
court,  he  certainly  had  risen,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  similar  to  those 
stated  in  the  petition.  He  had  said,  that 
3G 
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**  he  would  not  arrogtte  to  himself  the 
office  of  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the 
grand  jury;  they  had  disdiarged  their 
functions  m  the  presence  of  their  God, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath, 
taken  in  the  face  of  their  country ;  and 
that  to  tliat  God  they  were  alone  ac- 
countable." He  had  likewise  added, 
**diat  he,  too,  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  that  in  the  performance  of  it  he  would 
exercise  honestly  and  fearlessly,  the  pre- 
rogative that  the  law  and  constitution  bad 
given  to  his  office/'  In  order  to  show 
ihat  he  had  acted  roost  fairly  towards  the 
grand  jury,  in  making  that  statement,  he 
would  bee  leare  to  read  to  the  House  an 
extract  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  petty 
jury,  when  the  trial  afterwards  came  (« ; 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  would  inform 
the  House,  that  the  erand  jury,  on  a  sub- 
sequent day,  when  he  was  not  present, 
went  into  court  and  addressed  the  judge. 
They  stated  to  him,  thst  they  had  heard 
that  be  (Mr.  P.)  had  imputed  improper 
motives  to  them;  and  they  complained 
that  be  had  not  sent  them  any  apology 
for  having  made  what  they  called  so 
groundless  an  impotatimi.  He  would  not 
stop  to  examine  whether  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  such  apolo^,  or  whether 
It  would  have  been  consistent  for  him, 
exercising,  as  he  did,  the  hi^  functions 
of  public  prosecutor,  to  have  stooped  to 
such  a  measure.  He  would  mere^  aay, 
that  the  ^nnd  jury  had  not  actea  fairly 
towards  him,  in  giving  only  a  partial  ac- 
count of  the  judge's  reply  to  tueir  appli- 
cation. In  common  justice,  if  they  stated 
any  part  of  it,  they  ought  to  have  stated 
the  whole ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they 
had  suppressed  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  learned  judge  had  told  them,  that 
though  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  expressed  much 
surprise,  he  had  expressed  no  censure  at 
their  finding ;  and  that  in  what  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  he  had  been  most 
shamefully  represented.  The  language 
which  he  had  used  before  the  petty  jury 
at  the  trial,  clearly  proved  tnat  point; 
for  in  the  speech  to  which  he  had  oefore 
alluded,  he  had  used  the  following  ex- 
pressions :—*<  In  the  proceeding  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  institute, 
though  I  nave  been  governed  by  my 
strong  impression  that  public  justice  has 
not  been  effected,  I  do  not  involve  in  this 
conclusion  any  imputation  on  the  sheriff, 
who  returned  the  grand  jury;  still  less 
on  the  grand  jury  themselves,  who  have 
acted  on  their  oaths  in  throifii^  out  Uiose 
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bills.  For  the  purposes  of  the  prcMat 
trial,  whatever  opinione  I  may  esitertaia 
on  that  subject,  I  have  no  right  to  advert 
to  them.  The  sheriff  who  returned  that 
grand  jury  is  not  on  his  trial,  and  it 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  arndgn  Ins 
conduct  when  he  cannot  defend  it.  The 
grand  jur]|r  are  not  on  tlieir  tricda,  and  it 
would  be  injustice  equally  grota  to  ndm 
a  charge  against  them,  where  they  can 
have  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  thoe- 
selves :  a  time  may  comci  and  an  occanm 
may  arise,  in  which  these  cooaidoratioas 
may  be  proper  and  necessary ;  and  most 
certainly  I  will  not,  in  that  event,  be 
found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  aay 
duty,  however  painful,  which  maj  dtvohe 
on  me.  But,  in  the  meantime,  and  with 
reference  to  the  present  prooeedii^,  I 
wish  distinctly  to  be  uadcntood  as  dia- 
clsimingall  imputations  apeo  eitber.  I 
am  reamr  to  suppose,  for  the  porposes  of 
this  trial,  that  if  the  parties  and  tne  cause 
were  the  exact  reverse  of  what  fkey  now 
are ;  that  if  it  had  been  the  pleeaare  of 
the  p;oveminent  to  dbeot,  that  Uie  atatoa 
of  king  William  sheuUbe  dieaaed  on  the 
4th  of  November,  and  a  body  oC  Ramai 
Catholics,  feeling  themsdvca  wisolted, 
had  risen  against  the  law  and  the  magis- 
tracy, and  had  flung  a  bottle  oe  other 
missile  at  the  lord-lieotenant'a  heed,  and 
these  facts  had  been  before  the  gmd 
jury,  thev  would  have  ignored  the  alls; 
as,  so  help  me  God,  I  would,  vnder  the 
same  circumstances,  had  1  renuiaed  the 
king's  attorney-general,  haCfe  filed  aiy 
information  ex  Officio,  I  daim  ooiy  foe 
myself  equal  credit  for  the  purity  of  my 
motives,  and  the  fair  discharge  of  my 
sworn  duty.''  Under  such  cireussetancea, 
he  beeged  to  ask  hon.  men^iers,  whether 
they  thought  him  open  to  the  impntai^n 
of  using  the  license  which  his  situation 
gave  him  to  censure  a  jury  for  acting 
upon  improper  motives  ?— There  was 
another  topic  on  which  he  wiahed  tompke 
an  observation.  In  exercising  his  disae- 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  the  ex 
Mdo  informations  after  Ae  faOla  had 
been  thrown  out,  he  must  confhaa  tiMfe 
the  conduct  of  the  grand  juar  had  fonoed 
one  of  the  principal  ingredimta.  Bot, 
when  he  stated  that  it  was  his  mteDtloB 
to  file  those  informations,  he  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  Justified  in  stating  that  tlMv 
conduct  had  had  any  influenoe  upon  hie 
determination,  because  they  weie  ie'  n 
situation  to  defend  themselvas  agetoat 
such   a  charge.    Bat  noWj  when  Ala 
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grand  jurf  came  forward  with  a  chiirge 
agaioiC  bimf  which  rendered  it  neceasarj 
for  him  to  exaiiiioe  and^diBcuM  their  con- 
duett  he  oMiU  animadvert  upon  it,  not  so 
mach  with  a  view  of  attacking  them»  aa 
of  defending  bimadf  against  an  unjust 
aocuaation.  He  was  not  to  remain  un* 
armed  and  undefended,  when  they  were 
using«every  effort  to  hurt  and  to  injure 
him :  his  lips  were  not  to  be  closed,  when 
thev  were  uttering  all  kinds  of  charges 
and  accusations  against  him.  Whatever 
doubt  he  had  entertained  before,  reeard^ 
ing  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  snould 
pursue^  was  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
petition  which  had  just  been  presented. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  now  declaring  to 
the  country  and  the  world,  that  it  was 
the  conduct  of  the  ^and  jury,  alone  with 
some  facts  respecting  them  whicE  had 
come  to  hb  knowledge,  that  had  induced 
him  to  file  the  informaticms  comphuned 
of.  What  those  facts  were  he  had  not 
yet  stated :  he  would  not  state  them  at 
that  moment,  nor  indeed  at  any  time; 
unless  an  opportunity  should  be  granted 
him  of  havmg  them  fully  verified.  He 
could  not  help  saying,  that  all  along,  and 
even  at  the  present  moment,  he  had  been 
most  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  grand 
jury.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  a 
charge  against  him  in  specific  terms,  or 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  it  directly,  and  instead  of 
intrusting  their  petition  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  they  had  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  who,  in 
pursuance  of  his  dut^,  had  presented  it 
to  the  House,  and  had  presented  it  in  a 
very  proper  and  guarded  manner.  If 
redress  were  their  object,  why  did  not- 
they  complain  of  some  specific  wrong  ^ 
Why  did  not  they  intrust  their  petition  to 
some  gentleman  who  could  have  stated 
the  injury  they  had  suftered,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  satisfaction  whjch  they 
wished  to  receive  ?  He  well  knew  that 
the  petitioners  did  not  seek  for  redress 
in  presenting  this  petition :  their  object 
was  to  layJt  on  the  table  of  the  House  as 
a  makeweight  to  the  charges  which  the 
hon«  member  for  Armagh  had  already 
brought  against  him.  They  knew  that 
he  must  either  remain  silent  under  the 
allegations  which  the  petition  contained, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  confessioa 
of  their  truth,  or  anticipate  the  defence 
which  be  should  hate  Co  make  on  Tuesday 


next,  which  would  be  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  accusing  party.  In  sudi 
a  situation,  he  had  determined  to  sute 
his  opinion  boldly  at  once  regarding  the 
grand  junr ;  and,  if  they  thought  them- 
self  es  unfairly  treated  by  it,  they  ought 
to  recollect,  that  he  had  not  volunteered 
the  statement,  but  had  been  compelled 
to  make  it  Inr  the  gross  attack  which  they, 
had  first  of  all  made  upon  him. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  sat  down,  but 
immediately  rose  again,  to  describe  the 
technicality  which  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  follow  up  the  findine  of 
the  grand  jury  upon  the  second  indict-, 
ment  presented  to  them.  That  indict- 
ment contained  two  counts;  the  first  was 
for  a  riot  and  assault  on  the  person  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  found  the  riot,  and  nega- 
tived the  assault,  and  vice  vena  ;  and  Uia 
second  was  for  a  riot  generally.  In  the 
first  count,  it  was  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants, cum  muUi$  aUiSf  had  committed 
the  riot  and  assault ;  and  in  the  second  it 
was  charged,  that  they  had  committed  it 
wiUi  each  other,  leaving  out  the  cum 
mukii  aUis.  It  was  on  this  second  count 
that  the  grand  jury  had  found  the  de- 
fendants guilty;  but  as  they  had  not 
found  them  guilty  cum  muUis  alii$f  and  as 
two  persons  could  not  in  law  be  guilty  of 
a  riot,  their  finding  prevented  any  future 
proceedinffs  from  taking  place. 

The  petition  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  or^red  to  be  printed. 

Military  and  Naval  Pensions 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into' a  committee  on  this  bill. 

The  Chancdlar  of  the  Escheauer  said, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  ai^ue  over  again,  the 
policy  of  Ihe  arrangement  which  had 
been  made  for  apportioning  the  burthen 
occasioned  bv  the  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, and  also  by  the  civil  superannua- 
tions. He  deemed  it,  however,  lo  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  regarding 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  on 
the  recent  bargain  with  the  Bank.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  at  all  upon  this  occasion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  act  of  last  session  was  worded. 
The  words  used  seemed  to  exclude  the 
trustees  from  making  a  bargain  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year ;  whereas,  the 
meaning  of  them  was,  that  a  larger  sum 
of  money  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
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Excliequer  than  was  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
vice of  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this 
orertiehty  it  had  become  necetsarj  to  call 
upon  toe  House  to  amend  the  act  and  to 
ratify  the  agreement  with  the  Bank. 
That  agreement  was  to  last  6ve  years  and 
a  quarter,  and  was  to  conclude  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1828.  The  basis  on  which  it  was 
formed,  was  an  agreement  to  take  the 
long  annuities  at  the  price  on  which  they 
were  on  the  Ist  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  they  closed.  On  that  day,  an 
annuity  or  1/.  for  S6  years  and  three 
quarters,  was  worth  18/.  \7s.9(L;  and  the 
calculation  was,  that  the  interest  on  that 
■um  was  the  same  as  4/.  2s,  \d,  per  cent. 
The  total  sum  which  the  Banlc  would 
have  to  advance  in  the  S|  years  amounted 
to  18,089,419/.  But  as  it  was  not  to  be 
advanced  at  once,  but  by  instalments,  it 
was  calculated  to  be  the  same  as  if  the 
Bank  advanced  at  once  11,883,194/.  If 
that  sum  had  been  advanced  at  once,  then 
the  permanent  interest  would  have  been 
487,700/. ;  but  as  the  plan  was  to  give  an 
annuity  for  44  years  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  it  would  amount  to  585,740/.; 
and  on  that  arrangement  had  the  treaty 
been  concluded.  That  arrangement  had 
been  made  for  one  year,  and  it  might  have 
remained  open  from  year  to  year,  and  so 
on  ;  but  it  appeared  to  the  trustees,  that 
if  they  could  make  the  bargain  upon  fair 
and  equitable  terms,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  make  it  for  a  longer  period, 
because  it  might  happen,  in  the  course  of 
public  events,  that  before  five  years  and 
a  Quarter  had  elapsed,  they  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  such  good  terms  as 
4/«  2s.  id,  per  cent.  It  was  upon  that 
principle  they  had  made  the  present 
arrangement ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be 
as  fair  an  arrangement  as  could  possibly 
be  made.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
concluded  by  moving,  <<  That  the  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair.'' 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  on  the 
first  appearance  of  this  bill,  he  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  propose  its  rejection, 
and  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it.  He  now  rose  in  pursuance  of 
his  promise  to  move,  that  the  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill 
upon  that  day  six  months.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement ;  but  he  would  say,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  justified  in 
making  such  an  arrangement  with  any 
public  body  whatsoever  for  more  than  one 
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year ;  for,  though  the  terms  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  according  to  the 
present  price  or  stocks,  ihej  might  be 
still  more  so  in  the  course  ot  next  year. 
Neither  was  he  prepared  to  quarrel 'with 
the  Bank  for  having  accepted  them;  for 
as  they  had  been  voTuntariiy  offered  to  the 
Bank,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Bank 
had  done  wrong  in  acceptinsr  them.  He 
quarrelled,  however,  with  the  bill  alto- 
gether; and  would  shortly  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  did  so.  It  might 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  had  existed  in 
It  last  year,  when  this  arrangement  was 
first  proposed.  At  that  time  ne  was  one 
of  those  who  had  supported  the  bill  which 
contained  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
immediately  lead  to  a  remlaaion  of 
2,000,000/.  of  direct  taxaUon.  There 
was,  however,  one  point  in  the  bill 
which  all  persons  agreed;  and  that 
that  that  mode  of  carrying  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect  ouffbt  to  be  adopted 
which  was  the  most  simple  in  ita  plan,  and 
the  least  onerous  to  the  public  in  ita  exe- 
cution. Now,  he  would  contend,  thai 
another  mode  might  be  adopted,  that 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic than  that  which  parliament  was  now 
called  upon  to  ratify,  Hon.  gentlemen 
might  perhaps  recollect  that  last  year  he 
had  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  dause 
precisely  similar,  in  its  nature  and  object, 
to  that  which  Mr.  Fox  had  propoted  in 
1786,  by  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  were  allowed  to  be  loan  con- 
tractors to  a  certain  amount.  It  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  state,  that  this 
arrangement  was  in  every  req>ect  a  loan. 
The  only  difference  between  it  and  an 
ordinary  loan  was,  that  money,  in  the  one 
case,  was  raised  by  a  permanent  annuity 
of  3  per  cent ;  and  that  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  raise  it  by  a  long  annuity  of  44 
years.  He  had  been  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  government  failed  last  year  in 
carrying  their  arrangement  into  effect 
through  the  agency  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  of  the  Bank,  it  had  adopt- 
ed his  clause;  and  he  now  nuuntuned, 
that  if  they  had  acted  upon  hia  clause, 
they  would  have  acted  more  advanta- 
geously for  the  public.  Could  any  man 
dispute  that  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  public  to  take  this  money 
from  the  sinking  fund  than  from  the  Bank? 
The  Bank  evidently  would  not  enter  into 
the  bargain,  unless  it  expected  to  derive 
a  considerable  profit  from  it:  and  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  carrying  on  the  transaction 
through  the  commiMionen  of  the  sinking- 
fund  would  be  Just  equivalent  to  the  gain 
made  by  the  Bank.  The  eround,  there- 
fore, on  which  he  opposed  this  bill  was, 
thatit^det>rived  the  public  of  the  profit, 
which  it  gave  to  the  Bank.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  objected  to  this 
bill.  If  they  passed  it,  they  would  depart, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1694<,  from 
a  principle  which  had  then  been  laid 
down,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  not 
to*  be  a  dealer  in  the  public  funds.  But 
this  bill  enabled  the  Bank,  not  merely  to 
purchase,  but  also  to  sell  annuities,  and 
authorized  it  to  become  not  merely  a 
seller,  but  even  a  jobber  and  speculator  in 
public  securities.  It  was  for  the  House 
to  consider  whether  that  reason  alone  was 
not  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  throw 
out  this  bill.  He  thought  it  was;  and 
should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  his  motion. 

Mr.  Haidimand  supported  the  amend* 
ment,  and  contended  that  the  measure  was 
a  mere  delusion,  intended  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  two  classes  of  persons— 
those  who  desired  a  reduction  of  taxa« 
tion,  and  those  who  wished  to  support 
public  credit  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

Sir  F,  Blake  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
should  have  adopted  this  ricketty,  ill- 
formed  bantling  of  his  predecessor.  He 
would  oppose  the  measure,  because  it 
militated  against  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer's  own  principle,  of  not  having 
any  sinking  fund,  but  what  arose  firoro 
surplus  rerenue.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
legerdemain  trick,  to  give  with  one  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  other.  It  was 
called  the  dead-weight  bill ;  and  indeed, 
it  would  be  found  a  dead  weisht,  to  clog 
the  wheels  of  government.    It  was 

**  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
*'  That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen/' 

Though  he  wished  the  debt  to  be  got  rid 
of,  he  wished  it  to  be  known  as  his  opU 
nion,  that  the  public  creditor  had  as  good 
a  right,  not  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
money  he  had  lent,  but  also  to  the  prin- 
cipal, as  any  private  creditor  who  had 
lent  money  on  a  mortgage. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  at  all  considered  in  what  situation  the 
public  was  likely  to  be  at  the  termination 
pf  this  annuity  transaction  ?  H&  had  ex- 
pected the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take 
some  pains  to  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the 


44  years,  the  nation  would  be  benefitted 
in  some  way  or  other.  He  (Mr.  H.)  in- 
sisted, that  the  plan  could  at  no  time  be 
advantageous.  In  the  first  place,  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  how  it  happened  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  given  his  sanction  to 
the  Bank  of  England  becoming  stock- 
jobbers, when  it  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented in  every  charter,  excepting  as  far 
as  related  to  certain  excheouer  bills.  As 
the  matter  now  stood,  the  Bank  could  at 
any  time  go  into  the  market,  and  at  its 
pleasure  raise  or  depress  the  funds,  one, 
two,  or  three  per  cent,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
private  individuals.  It  was  to  be  rensem- 
Dered  also,  that  at  the  time  the  charter 
was  granted,  the  disposition  to  speculate 
was  trifling  compared  with  what  it  was  at 
the  present  time.  He  had  asked  the 
former  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
whether  he  intended  the  annuities  should 
be  sold  in  the  public  market  by  competi- 
tion ?  The  answer  was,  that  it  was  no't 
intended  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  should  buy  them ;  but  that 
they  should  be  openly  disposed  of  to  the 
best  bidder.  He  accused  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  therefore,  of 
a  breach  of  faith  in  this  respect.  He  bad 
deviated  jErom  the  practice  of  all  the  go- 
vernments for  the  last  thirty  years;. for 
the  present  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  loan  had  been  made  a  private  job.  As 
far  as  regarded  the  public,  he  insisted  that 
the  bargain  was  roost  improvident.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  looked 
to  the  result  at  the  end  of  44  years,  and 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  made  this  dis- 
covery. The  right  hon.  gentleman  said^ 
that  the  amount  would  be  equal  to  th^ 
present  payment  of  11,883,000/.;  but  he 
(Mr.  H.)  would  be  glad  to  know  how  he 
arrived  at  that  conclusion.  He  contended, 
thaton  the  10th  of  October,  1828,  when 
this  contract  with  the  Bank  would  ter- 
minate, the  amount  of  money  paid  would 
be  1 1,247,000/.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  ought  to  have  asked  himself 
this  question— <<  Wliat  am  I  to  do  with 
this  money  ?"  He  did  not  want  it  to  relieve 
taxation ;  and  he  was  bound  to  tell  the 
House  what  he  meant  to  do  with  it.  He 
(Mr.  H.)  would  endeavour  to  supply 
some  part  of  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man snould  have  stated.  If  he  invested 
the  money  in  3  per  cent  capital,  he  would 
be  able  to  buy  a  perpetual  nnnuihr  of 
449,000/.,  instead  ot  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  agreed  to  pay  685^000/., 
or  196|000/.  too  much,  for  thirty-eight 
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jeirt  and  a  half,  which,  at  compoand  in^ 
terest,  would  amouDt  to  12,000,0001^,  and 
would  produce  a  dividend  of  more  than 
500,000i£i  Thus,  instead  of  relieving  the 
countr/i  a  heavv  and  perpetutl  lost  wu 
incurred.  He  pledged  himself,  that  the 
result  would  be  most  calamitous  to  the 
country,  in  case  of  a  rise  in  the  funds 
during  the  five  years.  He  beffged  to  be 
informed,  slso,  why  the  right  non.  gentle- 
man had  made  the  engagement  for  so  long 
a  period ;  or  even  if  it  must  be  msde  for 
five  years,  why  he  had  not  gone  publicly 
into  the  market?  If  he  had  sold  an  an- 
nuity of  97,500(.  at  the  price  he  had 
sUted,  he  might  have  raised  2,187,000^, 
the  sum  wanted  for  the  first  year.  The 
public,  according  to  the  arrangement  now 
entered  into,  would  lose  no  leu  than  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  provided  the 
funds  kept  up  at  their  present  elevation ; 
and  there  seemed  no  probability  of  a 
decline  below  75,  upon  the  reasonable 
anticipation  that  peace  would  be  pre- 
served. Had  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
looked  at  what  the  long  annuities  had 
opened  at?  They  had  opened  at 
I9i*  Sf.  9d.;  yet  the  Bank  was  only  to 
give  18^  17'.  9d.  The  difference  was  all 
dear  profit  to  that  establishment.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  were  at  Uiis  moment 
to  go  openly  into  the  market,  he  would  be 
able  to  raise  a  much  larger  sum  than  he 
had  obtained  at  present,  and  upon  the 
same  terms.  He  strongly  expressed  his 
hope,  that  the  House  would  reject  the 
plan  as  imnolitic  for  the  country,  and  un- 
just towards  the  public.  He  called  upon 
all  those  who  proressed  the  slightest  regard 
for  economy,  to  put  an  end  to  a  system, 
at  once  so  ruinous  and  absurd. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  he  had  expected, 
but  in  vain,  to  hear  of  some  bonus  and 
great  advantage  to  result  from  the  mea- 
sure, from  allowing  all  at  once  the  Bank 
to  become  a  purchaser  of  stock.  He 
did  think  some  good  reason  should 
be  given  for  departing  from  this  long 
established  principle. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  public  competition  had  been  invited 
and  nobodv  had  bid,  neither  corporations 
nor  individuals.  It  was  only  when  this 
attempt  had  fiuled  that  recourse  was  had 
to  the  Bank.  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  an  offer  had  been  publicly 
made  this  year,  that  it  would  have  been 
accepted.  The  transaction  was  not  a 
job :  it  had  been  openly  and  fairly  oHi* 
ducted.  '' 


Mr.  Baring  objected  to  giving  to  the 
Bank  the  power  of  stock-jobbing.     He 
complained   that  the  whole  traasactioa 
was  unintelligible^    and  that    mat  loss 
would  result  to  the  country  mrefrom. 
Setting  aside  the  absurdity  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  believed  it  was  a  bad  bargwn, 
and  intended  to  deceive  two  dassca  of 
persons.     The  very  fact  stated  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  nobody 
would  bid  for  the  annuities,  was  a  proof 
of  its  absurdity.    There  was  no  want  of 
capital  in  the  country ;  there  was  in  &ct 
a  great  abundance  of  money ;    and  when 
the  offer    of  the  chancellor    found  no 
bidders,  it  was  a  proof  that  hia  plan  wss 
a  bad  one.     He  had  hoped   that  the 
candour   which   distinguished  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  liave  induced  him 
to    yield  to  the   general  feeling    which 
prevailed  on  this  subject.    The  efl^t  of 
the  measure  would  be,  to  erect  the  Bank 
into  a    company   of  stocUobben,    and 
though  he  was  not  piepaied  Co  say  that 
circumstances  mi^  aot  eaist  in  which 
it  might  be  expedient  for  the  Bank  to  be- 
come purchasers  of  the  public  aecuritieSp 
yet  he  thought  such  a  neaaure  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to  without  the  atrongest 
necessity.      Another  objection    to  this 
measure  was,  the  time  at  which  the  go- 
vernment had  made  the  bargain  with  the 
Bank.     The  three  per  cents  were  a  abort 
time  ago,  up  at  83,  but  they  had  subse- 
quently fallen  to  73,  from  tlie  probabilhy 
of  this  country  being  involved  in  a  war; 
and  it  was  at  the  period  of  their  lowest 
depression  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  make  his  banain 
with  the  Bank.    Nor  had  the  rkht  Eon. 
gentleman  contented  himsdf  with  merely 
making  the  bargain  for  the  year;  hut,  to 
show  that  the  plan  was  perfiectly  feauble, 
and  that  it  involved  no  bubble  or  delu- 
sion, he  had  made  the  contract  for  five 
years.    The  conduct  of  the  govemDeot 
was  equslly  improvident  and  rfdicoloos, 
whether  we  were  likely  to  be  embarked  in 
a  war  or  not.    If  we  were  not  likelj  to 
go  to  war,  there  was   every  leaaon  to 
suppose  that  the  funds  would  recover,  and 
the  time  for  making  the  bargain  was  most 
improvidently  chosen.    If,  on  the  other 
hand^  this  country  were  likelj  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  then  we  were  en« 
cumbering  with  this  vast  operation,  the 
very  institution  to  whose  effi>rtswesboa/d 
look  for  the  means  of  carrying  an  the 
war.    In  every  point  of  view  he  eoold  not 
but  regard  this  measure  aa  the  most  un« 
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wise,  mi  even  the  most  ridiculous  tbat 
had  ever  been  pratented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Huskmon  Mui,  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  might  baie  been  ap* 
plied  well  enough,  in  point  of  ttme,  either 
to  die  principte  of  the  measure  when  it 
was  originated  by  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  or  to  the  discussioos  on 
the  sinking  fund  wlndi  had  taken  nlace 
before  die  xecoM;  but  thej^rere  wooUt 
irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  which 
merely  regarded  the  ratificatioa  of  a  par- 
ticular contract  with  the  Bank.  He 
thought,  that  in  the  discusHons  which 
bad  taken  pUice  on  the  new.modelling  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  principle  of  the 
measure  had  been  generally  understood 
and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  With  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  bold 
stock,  it  nuMt  be  in  the  recollection  oi 
the  hon.  mover,  that  the  Bank  held  a  mil- 
lion of  the  loyalty  loan  In  the  last  war. 
In  the  present  case,  the  Bank  might  keep 
the  whole  of  the  l(mg  annuities,  and  diride 
them  among  the  proprietors  of  Bank 
stock,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  loyalty 
kwn.  As  to  the  time  at  which  the  bar« 
gain  was  made,  the  government  cocQd 
only  take  the  maricet  as  they  found  it,  in 
any  transaction  of  this  nature.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  determine  whether 
the  flinds  were  likely  to  be  higher  or 
lower  at  vfxj  fbture  period. 

Mr.  QrenftU  said,  it  was  true  tbat  tiM 
Bank  held  a  million  of  the  loyalty  loan 
in  the  last  war;  but,  a  short  time  after 
the  contract  was  concluded,  it  was  sug* 
gested  to  .them  by  their  own  solicitor, 
that  it  was  made  in  direct  violation  of 
their  charter,  and  they,  therefore,  divided 
the  whole  of  thf  loan  among  the  pro- 
prietors. In  the  present  bill,  however, 
there  were  two  clauses ;  one  expressly 
nuthoffising  the  Bank  to  hold,  and  anotber 
to  sell  stock. 

The  House  divided :  For  the-  amend- 
ment, 44.  For  the  original'  motion,  SS. 
The  House  then  went  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill. 

Ibisb  MisexLLAmous  Estimatxs— 
PftOTxsTAirt  CBAnnn  Schools  — >  Fi- 
MALs  OnvHAir  Howsn  —  Cork  Insti-^ 
TUTioK  — Rotal  Dublin  Socistr  — 
Glxbs  Housbs.]  The  Heusd  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply 
to  which  the  Irish  MiseeUaneous  Esti- 
mates were  referred.  Mr.  Goulbom 
moved,  «  That  VtfXiSL  be  granted  for 
defiraying  the  expense  of  Ihe  Protestant 


Chartsr   ficfaoois    of  Ireland,   for   one 
year." 

Mr.  Hmme  said,  he  bad  expected  to  see 
a  considerable  redoetion  in  the  Irish  esti^ 
mates  of  the  present  year.  He  regretted 
that  he  did  not  see  iipon  the  table  eertam 
returns  for  which  he  had  moved,  showing 
^e  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Ireland 
during  the  last  three  years.  From 
those  papers,  when  produced>  it  would 
appear  that  the  expenditure  of  Ivtland 
exceeded  her  revenue  l^  2^»50(MXX)/».  He 
found,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  they 
were  bonad  not  to  reduce  the  allowances 
for  charitable  purposes  beiow  the  average 
of  the  six  preceding  years.  The  subject 
had  been  discussed  iir  1817 ;  and  at  that 
time  it  was  agreed,  that  the  charita- 
ble grants  oueht  not  to  continue  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  then  stood.  FVom  this 
admisrieo,  he  had  been  led  to  hope  for  a 
nearer  approximation'  to  the  averim  sti« 
pulated  in  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
That  average,  calcuhued  on  the  six  years 
preceding  the  Union,  was  47,^4/.  This 
sum  went  on  increasing,  until  it  had 
reached  205,000^  in  the  year  in  which 
the  committee  sat.  It  had  now  been  re- 
duced to  123,000/.,  which  he  still  thought 
too  much.  He  objected  generally  to  the 
principle  of  the  public  attempting  to 
provide  for  and  manaee  charit^le  estab- 
lishments. A  great  deal  of  the  money 
ffranted  for  such  purposes  was  diverted 
mm  the  proper  clmnnel.  To  the  wp^ 
cific  proposition,  he  could  not  aaient. 
He  would  never  grudge  money  for  giving 
education  to  the  children  of  the  Irish 
people.  Otk  the  contrary,  he  would  ad«» 
vise  some  eeneral  system  for  that  pur* 
pose ;  but  then  he  would  have  it  adapted 
more  t»  the  necessities  of  the  whole 
people :  he  would  have  the  means  secured 
for  imparting  education  to  the  Catholic 
population,  which  formed  five-sixths*  of 
the  whole  people.  He  would  move  for  a 
reduction  of  the  vote  to  10,000/.,  wiUl 
the  Ih^e  of  seeing  the' other  7fiOOL  np* 
plied  to  sottM  plan  of  edueation  moipe 
consistent  irith  the  general  interests  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Gwibwm  said,  it  was  true  that  this 
vote  was  lor  an  establishment  fot>  Pjro« 
testant  education ;  but  it  was  not  excl»- 
rively  for  the  benefit  of  Protestants.  It 
was  an  establishment  in  the  strictest  and 
most  general  sense  charitable.  So  &r 
from  interfering  with  the  duties  of  parents* 
the  greater  portion  of  the  childien  were 
orpbuM. 
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Sir «/.  Newport  thought  there  might  be 
a  more  judicious  application  of  the  grants 
for  the  education  or  the  Irish  people,  and 
hoped  to  sec  some  beneficial  alteration. 
He  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  scholars  on  the  estab- 
lishment, which  was  too  exclusive  and 
separate,  and  apply  the  grant  lo  one  of 
more  general  usefulness.  Still,  the  mo- 
dification must  be  lefl  to  the  discretion  of 
the  public  functionaries. 

Mr.  GouUmm  said,  he  would  take  the 
subject  into  his  consideration,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption,  if  possible,  of  some  more 
advantageous  plan  for  the  application  of 
these  grants.  He  did  not  think  that  more 
than  a  due  proportion  of  these  grants  was 
allotted  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
children. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given,  he 
would  withdraw  the  amendment  he  had 
proposed,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  re- 
solution, that  the  grant  should  be  reduced 
to  13,000/. 

The  question  upon  the  latter  amend- 
ment was  then  put,  and  the  House  divided : 
For  the  amendment,  15.  Against  it,  42. 
On  the  resolution,  •<  That  1,930/.  be 
granted  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
Female  Orphan  House  in  Dublin,  for  one 
year," 

Mr.  Hume  adverted  to  the  periodical 
increase  of  the  sums  granted  to  this  in- 
stitution, as  an  illustration  of  the  system 
of  charitable  grants  to  different  insti- 
tutions of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the 
Union,  the  grant  was  only  for  500/. ;  it 
was  now  1,930/.  He  trusted  the  expense 
would  only  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
those  who  were  now  actually  supported, 
and  that  in  future  the  principle  of  exclu* 
sion  would  be  applied,  so  as  ultimately  to 
get  rid  of  these  grants  altogether.  It  was 
a  severe  burthen  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  that  it  should  be  burtheoed 
with  demands  for  the  support  of  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  If  the  govern- 
ment did  not  exert  itself  to  accelerate  that 
resultf  he  trusted  the  House  would,  in 
the  next  session,  take  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  GouUmm  protested  against  the 
general  principle  of  the  hon.  member, 
Uiat,  because  it  was  impossible  to  support 
the  whole  of  the  pauper  population, 
no  support  of  the  kind  should  be  bes- 
towed. 

Mr.  Daxjuson  adverted  to  the  great  in- 
crease that  had  taken  place  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 
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Mr.  Grattan  disapproved  altogether  of 
any  interfbrence  witii  the  Irish  charitable 
institutions :  and  bore  his  testimony  to 
the  judicious  administration  of  the  houses 
of  industry  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Monde  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen's  proposition  waa  perfectly 
correct.  There  was  no  distinction  more 
obvious  than  that  between  duties  of  per- 
fect and  imperfect  obligation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  an  attempt  to 
enforce,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
performance  of  duties  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation. The  poor  laws  of  England  were 
a  remarkable  instance  of  thia*  His  hoo. 
friend  did  not  propose  that  the  childieo 
should  be  abandoned;  but  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  contributioM 
of  the  rich,  and  not  by  the  public  purse. 
If  the  public  performed  this  dutj,  it 
would  have  the  effi^t  of  stifling  the  ope- 
ration of  charitable  fieeliog,  and  would 
furnish  an  excuse  to  those  who  could  af* 
ford  it,  to  withhold  their  donations. 

Sir  J.  Nexopori  said,  that  ihfi  Uoion 
having  withdrawn  the  rich  proprietors, 
prevented  their  charity  from  having  that 
effect  in  Ireland  which  it  would  otherwise 
have.  If  the  three  miUioni  annually 
brought  over  to  England  from  Ireland, 
were  expended  in  the  latter  country,  not 
only  would  the  poor  be  relieved,  but  every 
charitable  establishment  be  adequatdy 
supported. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  oonld,  firom 
his  own  knowledge,  assert,  that  note  li- 
berality, or  a  greater  portion  of  cbania- 
ble  feeling,  did  not  exist  in  anycommu-' 
nity  than  was  to  be  found  in  Dablm.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  spoken  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  Ireland  bboured,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  many  indi- 
viduals of  wealth  and  rank,  whose  duties 
obliged  them  to  reside  principally  in  this 
country.  But  there  waa  another  point 
which  bore  particularly  hard  on  the  dcjr 
of  Dublin.  A  great  number  of  penaatp 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  nroceeded  to 
Dublin,  on  their  way  to  tnia  country^ 
where  they  hoped  to  procure  a  livelihood. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  of 
all  sorts  congregated  there,  and  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  charity  were  inadequate 
to  their  support.  He  had  himself  offi* 
ciated  on  charitable  occasions  in  Dublin« 
and  he  never  knew  larger  funds  to  be 
raised  in  any  place  for  parposcs  of  cha- 
rity and  benevolence.  He  bad  teen  from 
600/.  to  800/.  collected  at  a  charity  ser- 
mon. These  donations  supplied,  in  some 
degree,  the  place  of  the  i>oor  laws. 
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Mr.  Hwme  laid,  it  wm  very  true,  that 
many  Irish  gentlemen  came  over  to  tbif 
coontry ;  but  did  their  land  come  with 
them  ?  Wh^  should  they  not  apply  a  por- 
tion of  their  revenues  to  the  support  of 
these  charities?  Why  should  the  public 
be  called  on  to  supply  the  funds?  Such 
charitable  grants  were  really  not  bene6- 
cial.  If  we  wished  to  make  Ireland  happy» 
we  mutt  give  them  educatiooi  revise 
she  existing  tithe  system,  and  discourage, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  tendency  to  be- 
come absentees. 

Mr.  Danson  defended  those  Irish  gen-> 
tlemen  whose  public  duties  compelled 
them  to  remain  m  this  country,  from  the 
imputation  thrown  out  in  so  general  a 
manner.  If  charities  were  to  depend 
merelv  on  individual  bounty,  we  should 
soon  have  but  few  efficient  charitable  in- 
atitutions.  The  resolution  was  agre^  to* 
On  the  resolution,  «<  That  90001.  be 
granted  for  defirajring  the  expense  of  the 
Boval  Cork  Institution,** 

Mr.  Hume  asked  why,  if  such  an  instl- 
tntioo  were  good  in  Cork,  it  would  not 
be  equally  good  at  Limerick,  and  other 
places  i  Why  not,  instead  of  burihening 
the  public  with  the  expense,  let  the  per- 
sons who  attended  tbie  lectures  pay  for 
them. 

Sir  </.  Newport  defended  the  institution, 
and  said  it  had  done  great  service,  not 
only  to  Cork,  bot  to  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. When  first  established,  however, 
he  allowed  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
eventually  support  itself. 

Mr.  Hume  called  on  government  to 
Sffy,  why  the  institution  had  not  support- 
ed itself,  and  why  the  public  were  still 
called  upon  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Croutbum  contended,  that  the  in- 
stitution had  greatly  tended  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  various  manufsctures  of 
Ireland.  It  was  impossible  that  it  could 
maintain  itself,  because  the  subordinate 
classes  of  the  people  who  received  in- 
struction from  it,  had  no  means  of  al- 
lowing any  remuneration  for  the  advan- 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  «<  That  7,000/.  be  granted  to 
the  Royal  Dobfin  Sodety,** 

Mr.  Hume  said,  be  had  last  year  uken 
the  sense  of  the  committee  on  this  vote, 
because  he-  conoeivedit  to  be  money  ao- 
vuify  thrown  away;  and  he  was  now 
tnore  and  more  convinced,-  that  the  son 
(kmanded,  oould  sot,  as  laid  ont  by  the 
MKiefer,  openle  any  benefii  to  die  coon* 


try«  The  society  was  founded  in  1731. 
It  was  intended  not  to  promote  one^  but 
several  objects,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Now, 
there  were  other  societies  established  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  why  should  they 
divide  the  public  funds  in  this  way  ?  Last 
year,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  expa^ 
tiated  on  the  useful  publications  which 
had  emanated  from  this  body.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  grest  literary  pro« 
,  ductions  the  society  had  sent  forth  in  t^e 
last  year?  He  believed  it  was  more  a 
political  club,  where  gentlemen  met  to 
read  the  newspapers,  than  a  literary  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  the  society  was  not 
merely  founMi  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
literary  worn,  but  to  patronize  lectures 
on  dirorent  branches  or  art  and  science. 
There  were  six  professors,  who  lectured 
on  ^emistry,  botany,  natural  philosophy, 
&c.  Those  lectures  were  extremely  well 
attended.  Since  professors  had  been  ap- 
pobted,  many  improvements  in  the  use- 
ful arts  had  been  efiected,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  felt  by  a  large  class  of  persons. 
There  was  another  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion which  had  for  its  object  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  srts ;  and  many  individuals 
who  bad  attained  to  great  proficiency  in 
those  arts,  owed  their  first  advance  to  the 
instruction  which  they  had  received  in 
that  society.  As  soon  as  their  fund»  al« 
lowed  it,  two  students  would  be  selected 
to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Rome. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, when  this  subject  was  last  before  the 
committee,  had  appealed  to  the  valuable 
publications  that  had  been  sent  forth  b^ 
the  Dublin  society,  as  a  proof  of  the  ati« 
lity  of  that  body.  Where  were  those  pub- 
lications? He  bad  indeed  picked  up  some 
of  their  proceeding,  and  they  certainly 
were  the  most  childish  proceedings  he 
ever  met  with.  He  had  the  minutes  of 
six  of  their  proceeding^,  and  they  were 
really  puerile.  In  one  instance,  a  motion 
was  made  to  pay  5/.  to  the  clergyman,  as 
tithe  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  institution,  for  the  produce  of 
which  they  only  received  8/*  He  called 
on  any  Irish  gentleman  to  declare,  what 
was  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  society 
in  Dublhi.  Was  it  not  odnsidered  a  mere 
job?  and  were  not  the  proceedings  child- 
ish in  the  utmost  degree  ?  He  saw  amongst 
the  proceedkigs  rotes  of  1/.  10s.,  S/.,  and 
4/i  as  premiums  for  the  improvement  of 
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the  fine  arts.  This  was  all  a  mockery.  Bat 
the  (ight  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  stu* 
dents  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  study 
the  fine  arts.  What  had  they  to  do  witn 
sending  sculptors  to  Rome  ?  They  were 
already  overloaded  with  sculptors  and 
artists  of  every  description.  By  proceed- 
ing in  this  course*  they  would  create  a 
greater  number  than  the  demand  required ; 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  expenditure  of 
money  would  be,  to  injure  those  who 
were  already  connected  with  the  arts. 
Why  were  not  students  sent  from  London 
to  Rome  ?  W^hy  did  not  the  right  hon* 
secretary  for  the  home  department  move 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  send  young  men 
from  London  to  Rome  on  the  same  prin- 1 
ciple  ?  With  respect  to  thMpteful  publi- 
cations of  the  Dublin  societyt  he  was  not 
content  to  lavish  the  public  money  on  book- 
makers. If  necessary,  many  perpons 
could  easily  be  found,  who  were  ready  to 
make  them,  and  whose  manufacture 
would  be  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Dublin  society.  He  certainly  should 
propose  a  reduction  of  one-half  the  grant. 
Ko  less  than  1,271/.  was  paid  in  rent  and 
taxes,  for  the  house  of  the  establishment 
I*— a  sum  which,  if  applied  properly,  would 
be  of  more  use  in  spreaaing  knowledge 
through  different  parts  of  Ireland,  than 
all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Dublin  so- 
ciet]^.    He  would,  by  reducing  the  grant, 

Sut  it  out  of  their  power  to  send  artists  to 
Lome,  or  to  purchase  periodical  publica- 
tions; and,  if  he  succeeded  now,  he 
would  move  a  further  reduction  next  year. 
He  then  proposed  that  3,500/.  shoum  be 
substituted  for  7,000/. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  observed,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  society  had  produced  a  great 
improyement  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  money  was 
voted  to  an  institution  for  one  purpose,  it 
ought  not  to  be  appropriated  to  another. 
If  the  improvement  of  agriculture  was 
sought  for,  they  had  a  Farming  society, 
and  why  not  directly  vote  money  to  them 
for  that  purpose  ? 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  resolution  agreed  to.  On  the  resolu- 
tion, <<  That  9,230/.  be  panted,  for  de- 
fraving  the  expense  of  building  churches 
and  glebe-houseS|  and  of  purchasing  glebes 
in  Ireland," 

Lord  A.  HamiUan  did  not  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amount  of  the  sum,  but  to 
express  his  dislike  to  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  called  for.  The  grant  was 
for  tlie  establishment  q£  tlie  church  of 


Ireland;  and,  as  they  had  heard  Issl 
night,  the  first  fruits,  which  should  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose,  had  of 
late  never  been  collected.  But,  the 
ground  on  which  he  opposed  the  vote 
was,  that  the  church  of  Ireland  was  al* 
ready  overpaid— that  it  was  remunerated 
more  largely,  in  comparison  with  the 
duties  peHbrmed,  than  the  church  of  any 
nation  m  Europe.  Sorry,  also,  he  was,  to 
say,  that  the  church  service  was  worse 
performed  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast  odium 
on  those  by  whom  it  was  so  performed: 
he  would  let  those  individuals  and  the 
government  divide  the  odium  betweca 
Uiem.  The  facts  were,  however,  before 
the  House.  They  might  see,  by  examin- 
ing the  documents  on  their  table,  bow 
many  parishes  were  without  clergjmen; 
they  might  also  see,  that  various  jMinshes 
were  so  united,  that  it  was  impossible^ 
the  duty  could  be  performed.  They  found 
a  considerable  body  of  persons  compUdn- 
ing  to  lord  Blaney,  Uiat  the  rites  of  the 
church  in  their  district  were  not  solemn- 
ized. And,  what  was  the  answer  ?«— that 
he  had,  for  three  years,  been  ineffiectosUy 
labouring  to  remove  the  eviL  It  most 
also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  thus  granted  by  parliament  must 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes  of  this  coun- 
try, for  Ireland  was  unable  to  exceed 
her  present  amount  of  contribution  to  the 
public  exigencies. 

Mr.  GouUmrn  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
seemed  to  imagine  that  this  was  s  vote  of 
9,000/.  to  pay  the  church  establtshment 
of  Ireland.  It  was  no  such  ihm^i  and, 
until  the  noble  lord  could  satisfy  hnn  that 
the  clergy,  boih  here  and  in  Ireland, 
were  bound  to  build  glebe-houses  and  re- 
pair churches  out  of  their  own  pockets 
and  without  this  aid,  he  must  persevere 
in  proposing  the  present  vote.  With 
respect  to  the  noble  lord's  observation, 
that  no  where  was  the  chorcfa  service 
worse  performed  than  in  Ireland,  he 
must  declare,  as  a  constant  attendant  at 
that  service  both  here  and  in  Ireland, 
that  in  no  place  had  he  seen  it  better 
performed  than  in  the  latter ;  that  in  no 
place  had  he  seen  it  more  efficiently  en? 
forced,  or  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
greater  honour  and  credit  upon  the 
clergy  engaged  in  such  duties. 

I^rd^.  Hamilton  said,  that  bis  mean- 
ing was,  not  that  the  church  service  in 
Ireland  was  worse  performect  hot  that  in 
many  instances  it  was  not  perfonnad  tt 
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all;  and  in  proof  of  this  he  referred  to 
lord  Bhoejr*8  letter,  and  to  the  parKamen- 
ary  retaras,  which  showed  that  in  many 
parishes  there  was  no  church'at  all. 

Mr.  GouUmm  said,  that  lord  Blaney's 
letter  merely  went  to  show,  not  that  there 
was  no  service  performed,  but  that  there 
oueht  to  have  been  a  resident  rector  as 
weU  as  curate. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  lord  Blaney  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  appeared  to  have  been  made 
in  vain,  ahhough  backed  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  SOO  of  the  protestant  parishioners. 
He  meant  to  oppose  this  vote  on  two 
grounds;  the  first  was,  that  it  went  to 
augment  the  funds  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  who  were  already 
greatly  overpaid,  and  who,  if  not  bound 
by  law,  were  yet  bound  in  honour  to  de- 
fray those  expenses  incidental  to  the  per- 
ibraiance  of  tneir  duties,  more  particular* 
1^  whan  it  was  considered  that  the 
hierarchy  of  that  church  received  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  of  emolument  than  was 
received  by  any  other  clergy  in  Europe. 
Would  the  world  believe,  tiist  the  three 
principal  personases  of  the  Irish  episcopa- 
cy, who  nad  died  within  the  last  ^fteen 
years,  had  bequeathed  to  their  families  up- 
wards of  700,0001.  every  shilling  of  which 
enormous  property  they  had  acquired  by 
their  sees  m  Ireland?  Such  a  foct  ought 
to  bring  down  shame  upon  the  episcopal 
order,  when  the  members  of  it  called  for 
parliamentary  aid  to  repair  their  glebes  ? 
His  second  ground  of  objection  to  the 
▼ote  was,  that  b^  the  statutes  of  Geo.  1st 
and  Geo.  2od.,  it  was  enjoined  that  everv 
clergyman  possessed  of  a  benefice  exceed- 
ing 100/.  a  year  in  value,  should  be  ob- 
liged by  his  archbishop  or  bishop,  within 
three  years  to  build  a  glebe-house ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  provisions  of  the 
law,  he  knew  instances  in  which  slebea 
containing  1,500  and  2,000  acres  ofland» 
were  held  for  five,  seven,  and  ten  years, 
and  no  glebe-house  ever  built  upon  them* 
This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Killy- 
becTs,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  ;  and  the 
biuiop,  who  was  the  present  primate  of 
Ireland,  had  not  enforced  the  law,  and 
why  ?  Because  the  rector  was  a  pluralist 
and  non-resident.  It  was  toahardupoil'the 
catholic  population  of  Ireland  to  be  taxed 
in    this  manner    for    building  and   re- 

E airing  protestant  churches,  while  they 
new  that  the  protestant  dergy  derived 
aucb  enormoua  revanueafor  the  perform* 


anise  of  such  inadequate  services.  That 
a  wretched  and  impoverished  catholic 
peasantry  should  be  oppressed  by  sesses 
levied  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  established  church. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment had  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  Irish 
established  churdi,  which  he  would  con- 
tend remained  at  the  present  day,  u  no- 
torious as  they  were  when  Mr.  Grattan 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Irish  legis- 
lature. Since  the  year  1800,  no  less  a 
sum  than  703,994/.  had  been  granted  for 
these  church  buildings.  Such  a  demi|nd, 
particulariy  upon  the  people  of  England, 
was  monstrous,  when  the  Irish  church 
possessed  such  enormous  revenues.  He 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the 
vote.  • 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  were  he  a  bi- 
shop, he  would  look  upon  the  proposer  of 
sucn  grants  as  these  as  the  worst  friend 
of  the  established  church,  for  the  effect 
of  such  propositions  must  be,  to  alienate 
men's  minds  from  the  establishment.  He 
had  heard  from  undoubted  authority  that 
in  Ireland  the  number  of  the  catholics  waf 
increasing,  while  that  of  the  protestanta 
was  on  the  decrease.  Where,  then,  were 
the  practical^benefits  conferred  on  Ireland 
by  the  church  establishment,  adequate  ta 
the  enormous  amount  of  its  expense,  and 
the  contention  for  the  payment  of  its 
tithes  ? 

Mr.  Graitan  confirmed  the  statement 
respecting  the  numerical  decrease  of  the 
protestants,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
manner  of  upholding  the  established 
church  more  by  the  amassing  of  enormoua 
wealth  than  the  adequate  performance  of 
rel%ious  duties.  It  was  too  much,  under 
su(£  drcomstances,  to  come  to  parliament 
for  grants  whieh  must  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  already  toa 
mucn  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight 
of  a  system  fraught  with  the  elements-  of 
permanent  disturbance  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gotdkum  said,  that  the  money 
for  glebe-liouses  was  only  called  for  in  ad-» 
vance;  it  was  afterwards  to  be  repaid  to 
the  public  by  the  incumbents.  The  re- 
venue of  Ireland  might  not  be  equal  to  all 
the  expenses  of  that  kingdom;  but  the 
question  ought  to  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  whole  empire.  It  ought 
to  be  viewed,  not  so  much  one  of  a  lo- 
cal as  of  a  general  nature.  Wherever 
the  government  had  built  plebe-houses, 
and  there  had  been  a  resident  clergy, 
the  effect  had  been  to  increase  the  nura« 
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ber  of  the  proCetttnt  cotmnuoily,  tod  the 
object  of  toe  vote  would  be  to  collect,  as 
soon  M  possible,  the  whole  of  that  com- 
nunitj  iQ  Ireland,  under  the  care  of  a 
resident  protestant  dercy,  and  thereby 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit,  not  upon  Ire- 
land only,  but  on  the  whole  united  king- 
dom. 

Sir  J.  Netcport  obsenred,  that,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ossory  alone,  from  1737  to 
1802,  there  had  been  an  amazing  decrease 
of  protestants.  So  lately  as  in  1816, 
there  had  been  an  instance  in  nrhich  six 
Ticarages  were  united  into  one  benefice. 
He  pledged  himself  that  next  session  he 
would  move  the  House  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  and  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  bishops  thereon. 

The  committee  divided.  For  the  reso- 
lution, 43,  against  it,  19. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday f  April  14. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Spain.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  and  said  :* 

I  rise,  my  lords,  to  lay  on  your  lordships' 
table,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  majesty,  papers,  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  which  his  majesty's  government 
have  lately  been  engaged  at  Paris,  at  Ye* 
rona,  and  at  Madrid,  (or  the  purpose,  and 
in  the  hope,  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  by  adjusting  the  differences  which 
had  unfortunately  arisen  between  France 
and  Spain.  Before  I  make  the  usual 
motion,  that  the  titles  of  these  papers  be 
read,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  to  your 
lordships  some  observations  and  state- 
inents,  explanatory  of  their  general  pur- 
port ;  in  order  that  you  may  be  distinctly 
informed  of  the*  course  wnich  lias  been 
pursued,  during  these  negotiations,  and 
of  the  policy  which  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment now  think  it  advisable  to  adopt,  in 
consequence  of  their  unfortunate  issue. 

My  lords,  I  know  it  was  suted  in  this 
house,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
course  which  I  propose  this  evening  to 
adopt,  is  consistent  neither  with  faimeu 
nor  with  precedent,  and  must  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  your  lordships.  I 
should  be  very  sorry,  my  lords,  if  that 
were  really  the  case«— I  should  be  very 

*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadiliy. 


sorry,  in  a  firoceedbg  of  any  idnd,  but 
more  especially  upon  a  bosineea  so  import 
tant  as  the  present,  to  make  an  UDiieees- 
sary  and  injurious  deviation  firom  the  aioal 
practice :  but  I  cannot  for  a  mooent  be- 
lieve that  the  course  which  I  am  about  to 
take  is  liable  to  such  an  imputation.  It 
is  the  more  especially  requisite,  on  the 
present  occasion,  because,. although  your 
lordships  will  find  in  the  papers  dowooo- 
municated  by  his  majeaty^a*  offdcn.  the 
fullest  information  with  regard  to  the  line 
of  conduct  which  has  been  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  government;  it  is  neverthricss, 
obvious  that  there  must  be  papen  con- 
nected with  the  nej;otiationa»  over  whKh 
(from  their  not  havmgbeen  cActaUy  eooh 
municated  to  this  govemmcDtj  we  bate 
no  jurisdiction  or  control*  All  that  can 
be  produced,  are  now  prodnoed;  bnS  there 
are  documents  to  which  his  majeatj's  go- 
vernment have  not  been  parties,  which 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  lahle^  and  which 
therefore  mutt  be  verbaOy  alluded  to  and 
explained.  It  is  not,  however^  my  inlen- 
tion  to  call  upon  your  lordsbipa  for  any 
opinion,  or  even,  for  any  inUmation  of  an 
opinion,  on  the  papers  now  praoented,  but 
merely  to  furnisn  you  with  andi  eaplana- 
tions  as  they  do  not  afford,  and  therwy  to 
put  your  lordships  in  posscasion  of  the 
whole  case  of  his  majesty's  government 
It  will  then  be  for  your  lordmips  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  found  any-  proceeding  upon 
these  communications. 

On  a  former  evening,  I  obserfed  to 
your  lordships,  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment were  not  in  the  situation  of  submit- 
ting to  parliament  the  histoiy  of  a  nego- 
tiation terminated  (as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned )  by  war.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, it  has  been  usual  to  accompany  the 
papers  with  an  official  dedaraiion,  com- 
prehending not  merely  a  statement  of 
facts,  but  the  whole  argument  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  and  eoolKKiyif^  all 
the  grounds  and  reasons  on  which  their 
conduct  has  been  founded*  Onthef>re- 
sent  occasion,  however,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  no  such  dedaration  can 
be  issued ;  and  it  has  therefeie  been  felt 
to  be  more  expedient  and  desirable,  and 
more  fair  towards  all  parties,  to  accom- 
pany the  production  of  the  papers  by  a 
general  statement,  esplaiiatofy  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  his  ma|esty's  go- 
vernment nas  adopted..  With  this  view, 
I  now  address  your  iordahips;  sod  I  shall 
endeavour  to  execute   my  |Nifpose    as 
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briefly  nd  eknrly  it  poitibb;  referring 
to  the  peperi  tbemaelyes  for  the  neceitary 
elucidatioD,  eod  stating*  first,  the  general 
progren  of  the  negotiationf  in  wmch  his 
ioBiesty*8  govemmeot  have  been  engaged ; 
and,  afterwards,  the  policy  v  which  they 
have  thought  fit  to  adopt,  in  consequence 
of  the  resttlt  of  those  negotiations,  as  well 
•as  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  policy. 

My  lords,  the  papers  now  before  your 
lordships  begin  with  the  proceeding  of 
the  last  year  as  to  Spain.    But,  before  I 
«nter  upon  them,  it  may  not  be  unadvisa- 
ble  to  recal  to  your  lordships'  ninds  some 
antecedent  facts^  in  order  that  itmay  be 
clearly  seen  in  what  situation  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  stood,  with  respect 
to  the  transactioDs  in  Spain,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Ve- 
rona*   Your  lordships  will  reoillect,  that 
when  the  king  of  Spain  was  restored  in 
1814,  that  coimtry  was  under  the  admini- 
stration and  government  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  hiM  been  established  in  his  ab- 
aence  in  181S.    Tliat  constitution,  it  must 
■be  acknowledged,  had  been  established 
under  many  circumstances^  which  neither 
his  maiesty's  government,  nor  the  noble 
individual  who  was  then  employed  by  his 
majesty's   government  in  tnat  country, 
could  possibly  approve,  and  which  it  must 
be  allowed  were^  in  some  respects,  of  a 
very  unpropitious  nature.    It  had  been 
established  while  the  cortes  were  confined 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  and,  as  might  have 
been  apprehended,  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation* 
It  had  i>een  established,  likewise,  on  many 
principles  extremely  erroneous;  and  which 
.were  not  only  erroneous  in  themselves, 
.but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  and 
feelings  of  the  country*    Upon  Uie  resto* 
ration  of  the  king  of  Spain,  it  became  a 
question,  what  course  it  would  be  most 
proper  for  him  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  constitution,  to  which  till  then  he  had 
^  been  no  party* 

The  right  hon*  gentleman,  who  at  that 
time  represented  his  majesty. at  the  court 
of  Spam  (sir  H*  Well^ey)  advised  the 
king,  when  at  Valencia,  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution, subject  to  certain  alterations 
and  modifications*  After  some  hesitation, 
a  difiierent  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  by 
the  Spanish  monarch*  He  was  led  to 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  unbvouraUe  to  the  constitution; 
and  undoubtedly,  aa  far  as  I  bpve  pos- 


aessed  the  n^eans  of  ascertaining  the  fact, 
I  believe  that  this  opinion  was  correct* 
l^ay,  I  will  go  further*  I  will  say,  that  I 
ahouki  not  at  all  have  regr^ted  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  declined  the  advice  of 
our  minister  in  that  country,  and  his 
Adoption  of  another  course,  had  his  ma- 
iesty  only  adhered  to  the  promises  which 
ne  made,  when  he  refused  to  sanction  the 
constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
neither  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  nor  applicable  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country*  At  the  time  that  the 
king  of  Spain  sij^nified  his  refusal,  he  is- 
sued a  declaration,  promising  that  the 
cortes  should  be  immediately  assembled, 
and  distinctly  recognizing  the  principles  of 
a  representative  constitution,  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  a  free  press.  If  that  pro- 
mise had  been  performed — if  that  pro- 
clamation had  really  been  acted  upon,  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  that  Spain  or  Eu- 
rope would  have  had  any  reason  to  regret 
the  course  which  was  adopted. 

But,  my  lords,  notwithstanding  the  king 
of  Spain's  declaration^  that  the  cortes 
should  be  immediately  assembled,  and  that 
a  representative  constitution  and  a  limited 
monarchy  should  be  established — ^notwith- 
standing all  this  was  promised  in  terms  as 
strong  and  unequivocal  as  it  was  possible 
to  use,  the  cortes  was  not  assembled  from 
the  year  1814  until  the  year  1820,  when 
the  revolution  took  place;  and  not  only 
was  no  cortes  assembled,  but  a  course  of 
misgovemment  was  pursued,  which  made 
the  evenu  of  Uie  month  of  April  1820,  a 
matter  of  no  surprise  to  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances  of  that  country* 
In  April  1820,  those  events  took  place, 
which  are  subjects  of  general  notoriety, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  restoration  of 
the  constitution  of  1812.  The  restoration 
of  that  constitution,  and  more  especially 
the.  circumstances  by  which  the  restora- 
tion WM  accompanied,  created  alorm 
among  some  of  the  allied  powers.  Un- 
doubtedly, my  lords,  the  manner  in  which 
this  change  w^s  brought  about,  rou^t  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  regret.  But  I 
thought  at  that  time— I  think  now — and 
every  consideration  only  serves  to  confirm 
me  in  the  opinion — that  if  ever  there  was 
La  case  which,  in  justice  and  equity,  ought 
not  to  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  fo- 
reign powers,  it  wu  the  restoration  in 
^Spain  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  however 
Jbad  that  constitution  may  be* 

For,  what  was  the  fact  ?    That  consti- 
tution was  established  in  1818. 
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French  gorernincnt  haying  called  for  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  the  three  other 
allied  powers  roade  answer,  that  if  France 
should  be  induced  to  break  ofT  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  imitate  her  example,  and  to 
break  off  theirs,  as  well  as  to  i^ive  to 
France  every  countenance  and  assistance 
she  might  require.  The  noble  Duke  who 
represented  his  majesty's  gorernment 
at  Verona  gave  a  very  different  answer* 
He  stated  distinctly  that  *' since  the 
month  of  April  1820,  the  British  govern- 
ment had  availed  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity of  recommending  to  his  majesty's 
allies  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain ;— that,  with- 
out adverting  to  those  principles  which 
his  majesty's  government  must  always  con- 
nder  the  rule  of  their  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  internal  afbirs  of  other  countries, 
Ihey  considered  that  to  whatever  decree 
either  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
die  system  then  established,  or  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  bad  since  had  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  intenud  affiiirs  of  Spain, 
might  be  disapproved  of,  any  ameliora- 
tion which  might  be  desired  m  the  Spa* 
nish  system^  for  the  sake  of  Spain  herself, 
ought  to  be  souffht  for  in  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  Spam,  rather  than  abroad; 
and  particularl?  in  the  confidence  which 
the  people  should  be  taught  to  feel  in  the 
character  and  measures  of  the  king :  that 
they  considered  that  an  interference  with 
a  view  to  assist  the  monarch  on  the  throne, 
to  overturn  that  which  had  been  settled, 
and  which  he  had  guaranteed,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  any  other  form 
of  government  or  constitution,  particu- 
larly by  force,  would  only  place  that  mo- 
narch in  a  false  position,  and  prevent  him 
from  looking  to  the  internal  means  of  ame- 
lioration which  might  be  within  his  reach ; 
—and  that  such  an  interference  always 
appeared  to  the  British  government  an  un- 
necessary assumption  of  responsibility  ; 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
must  expose  the  king  of  Spain  to  danger, 
and  the  power,  or  powers,  which  should 
interfere,  to  obloquy,  certain  risks,  and 
possible  disasters  ;  to  enormous  expenses, 
and  final  disappomtment  in  producing  any 
result.*' 

Thii  was  the  very  first  communication 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, made  by  my  noble  firiend,  whtr^ras 
their  representative  at  the  cengreaa-  of 
Verona,  in  answer  to  the  three  questions 
tddretsed  to  the  sereral  sUied  powertliy 
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the  FVench  plenipotentiary;  and  your 
lordships  must  see  that  it  conveys  a  moat 
distinct  refusal,  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try, to  take  any  share  in  proceedings, 
having  for  their  object  an  interference  in 
the  internal  aflSurs  of  Spain.  But,  my 
lords,  subsequently  to  that  communica- 
tion, two  steps  were  suggested  at  the  con- 
gress, on  which  the  several  powers  were 
called  upon  to  decide.  The  first,  and  the 
only  one  to  which  it  b  at  present  neces- 
sary for  me  to  allude  (for  I  shall 
have  hereafter  to  state  the  aecondj,  was, 
to  cause  official  notes  to  be  prepared,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  tlie 
government  of  Spain,  by  the  aiinistersof 
the  several  powers  resident  at  the  court 
of  Madrid ;  but  that  plan  was  aiflerwards 
changed.  Instead  of  offidal  notea,  it  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  afford  a  greater  la- 
titude for  discussion  and  explanation,  to 
address  dispatches  from  the  great  powers 
at  congress,  to  their  mniisten  respectively, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, requiricgdiatthekingofSpmn 
should  be  set  at  libmy,  vid  expresaiYe  of 
the  wishes  and  intentioiia  oC  the  several 
courts,  that  certain  alteraUona  sboold  be 
made  in  the  constitution,  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  those  representations 
should  prove  ineffectual,  tne  ministers 
should  be  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
court  of  Madrid.  My  noble  friend  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measmre.  He  stated  what  had  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  hia  nu^tr's  go- 
vernment, on  ttie  question  of  inteWereoce 
in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  other  countries, 
except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  nature ;  he  most  so- 
lemnly protested  a^nst  any  interferenoe 
In  the  internal  nfSm  of  Spi||iif  partictt- 
larly  in  the  shape  of  menace ;  and  he 
strongly  advised  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, if  they  thought  fit  to  interfere  at 
all,  that  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  what  might  properly  be  called  the  ex- 
ternal quarrel  between  France  and  Spain ; 
—to  gnevances  which  the  Spaniah  govern- 
ment complained  of  having  experisnoed 
from  the  French  govemme^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  grievaaoea  which  the 
French  government  complained  of  having 
experienced  from  the  Spanish  government. 
—On  that  occasion,  my  lords,  my  noble 
friend,  after  having  reqneated  the  cabi- 
nets of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rumm,  to 
consider,  whether  that  waa  the  moneni 
at  which  the  intended  nasoostmicea 
ought  to  be  nade  tQrBftb$   whether 
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Ihey  ircre  calculated  to  allaj  her  irrita- 
tion against  France,  and  to  prevent  a  pot- 
aible  riipture^  proceeded  thus  ;-— 

**  lliejr  are  certiunly  calculated  to  irri- 
tate the  fforernment  of  Spain ;  to  afford 
ground  for  a  belief  that  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  irritation  existing  be- 
tireen  that  government  and  France,  to  call 
down  upon  Spain  the  power  of  the  alliance, 
and  thus  to  embarrass  still  more  the  diffi* 
cuk  position  of  the  Frendi  govemmeat. 

**  The  result  of  these  communications 
will  probablj  be,  that  the  diplomatic  rela* 
tions  between  the  three  allied  courts  and 
Spain  will  be  disconliaued.  Whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  the  questions  between 
France  and  Spain,  this  occurrence  cannot 
assist  the  cause  of  FraDce ;  as  those  ques* 
tions  will  stand  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  the  government  c^  France  must  de« 
cide  them  upon  their  own  merits. 

^*  But  these  communications  are  not 
only  calcvlated  to  embarrass  the  French 
government,  but  likewise  that  of  the  king, 
my  master.  His  majesty  feels  sincerely 
for  the  knag  and  the  people  of  Spain ;  he  is 
anxious  to  see  a  termmation  of  the  evils 
and  miflfartunes  by  which  that  country  is 
afflicted;  and  that  it  should  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  His  majesty  likewise 
earnestly  desires  that  the  usual  relations 
of  aonty  and  good  neighbourhood  may 
be  ae-estabUabed  between  France  and 
Spain ;  and  his  majesty's  government 
would  have  been  anxious  to  co*operate 
with  those  of  his  allies,  in  allaying  the 
existing  irritation,  and  in  preventing  a 
possible  niptare. 

**  But  his  on^esty's  government  are  of 
opinion,  that  to  animadvert  upon  the  in- 
ternal transactions  of  an  independent  state, 
unless  such  transactions  affect  the  essential 
interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  is  in- 
consistent with  thoM  principles  on  which 
his  majesty  has  invariably  acted  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  countries;  that  such  animadver^ 
aions,  if  made,  ^nust  involve  his  majesty 
in  serious  responsibility,  if  they  should 
fnrodaoe  any  efiect ;  and  most  irritate,  if 
tliey  shoifld  not:  and,  if  addressed,  as  pr»- 
Maed,  to  the  Sjianish  government,  are 
likc^  to  be  injurious  to'  the  best  interests 
of  Spain,  and  to  produce  the  worst  con- 
aequenoes  upesi  ihe  probable  discussions 
httwmoL  that  country  and  France. 

'<  The  idng'sgovenunent  mnst  therefore 
abelme  )o  adaise  Us  aiqesty  to  held  a 
<UBmomk  laogaage  srith  his  allies  npon 
tbia  oeaaainn  3  «Di  it  ia  in  oeoeaanw  for 
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his  majesty  not  to  be  supposed  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  measure  of  this  description^ 
and  calculated  to  produce  such  conse* 
quencer,  that  his  government  must  equally 
refrain  from  advising  his  majesty  to  direct 
tliat  any  coomiunication  should  be  made 
to  tfie  Spanish  government,  on  the  sub» 
ject  of  its  relations  with  France. 

<*  His  majesty,  therefore,  must  limit 
his  exertions  and  good  offices  to  the  en- 
deavours of  his  minister  at  Madrid,  to 
allay  the  ferment  which  these  communica- 
tions must  occasion,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  in  his  power.*' 

Such,  my  lords,  were  the  terms  of  the 
solemn  protest  addressed  by  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Cabinets  of  Ans« 
tria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France,  on  this 
important  occasion.  A  paper  was  after* 
wards  drawn  up  by  those  governments,  to 
-which  this  country  was  no  party,  stating 
the  several  contingencies,— the  occurrence 
of  which  would  induce  the  other  three 
powers  to  join  with  France  in  hostility 
against  Spam.  Those  contingencies  were, 
first,  in  the  event  of  France  being  attack* 
ed  by  £pain,  or  of  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  pro- 
pagate its  opinions  in  other  countries,  by 
force  of  arms.  Secondly,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  of  Spam,  or  any  act  of 
violence  towards  the  king  or  royal  family. 
Thirdly,  any  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government,  taken  wiUi  a  view  te 
change  the  existing  dynasty  in  Spain. 

In  the  first  place,  my  lords,  indepen* 
dently  of  the  general  objection  to  any  in* 
terferenoe,  in  a  case  in  which  wterfeienee 
was  not  called  for  by  necessity,  I  ahonMl 
have  entertained thestrongestindisposition 
to  eater  into  any  prospective  and  contin- 
gent engagements  of  sndi  a  nature.  The 
only  case  in  which  his  asajesty's  govern- 
ment ever  allowed  that  interference  might 
be  justifiable,  was  as  to  the  external  ques- 
tion ;  and  of  the  merits  of  that  question 
ihey  had  not  been  apprised,  and  there- 
fore could  give  no  opinion.  If,  however, 
grievances  existed,  as  probably  they  did 
exist,  on  both  sides,  it  appeared  to  tbem 
that  those  grievances  might  furnish  a  fair 
and  proper  object  for  the  interference  and 
mediation  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
witli  a  view  to  the  general  tranquillity. 
But  against  all  other  kinds  of  hiterference, 
and  more  especially  against  any  interfb- 
-rence  assuming  the  shape  of  menace  or 
hoatility,— I  repeat,  my  lords,  that  his 
nu^esiy'a  gevemment  aooat  aoleniidy  pro- 
4escad« 
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My  lords,  it  is  most  material    that   1 
should  observe   to  your  lordships,   that 
down  to  this  period,  that  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns and  their  representative  ministers 
at  Verona,    nothing   occurred   that  was 
calculated  necessarily  to  produce  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.     For  your  lord- 
ships will  remark,  that,  however  objec- 
tionable in  your  opinion,  and  however  ob- 
ject'onable  in  the  opinion  of  his  mojesty*s 
government,    the  conduct  of  the  allied 
powers  respecting  Spain,  there  was  no- 
thing in  their  conduct  which,  at  that  time, 
appeared  to  lead  to  tlie  invasion  of  Spain 
by  France,  or  b^  any  other  power.     Of 
the  three   conditions  on  which  hostilities 
were  to  commence,  the  first  was  purely 
defensive,  and  all  were  contingent.  None 
of  those    conditions  were  applicable  to 
any  case  which  then  existed,  or  which, 
as  far  as  the  information  of  his  majesty's 
government  went,  was  likely  at  that  time 
to  occur.     And,  although  1  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  allied  powers  at 
the  congress,    of  issuing  those   instruc- 
tions to  their  respective  ministers  at  the 
Court  of  Madridi  was  an  unwise  and  im- 
proper step  ^that  it  was  a  step  against 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  so- 
lemnly to  protest;  vet  it  is  not  for  me  to 
inform  your  lordships,  that  the  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  between  states  is 
neither  war,    nor  a  circumstance  which 
can,  properly  considered,  be  a  legitimate 
cause  for  war.     There  are  instances  of  di- 
plomatic relations  having  been  suspended 
for  years  between  countries  remote  from 
one  another,  without  the  occurrence  of 
war ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  so.      Between  countries  near  to 
one  another,    and  with  conflicting  inte- 
rests to  adjust,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
from  the  want  of  proper  diplomatic  in- 
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justifiable  nor  expedient  to  go  to 
witli  that  state. 

It  is  material,  my  lords,  that,  before 
I  proceed  further,  1  should  establish  the 
fact  that,  at  the  conferences  of  the  aUied 
powers  at  Verona,  there  was  no  act  which 
appeared  to  contemplate  the  immediate 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France.     Not  only 
was  there  no  such  recorded  intention,  but 
there  was  that  which  rather  negatived  the 
idea,  that  any  such  intention  was  then  en- 
tertained ;  because,  after  the  three  con- 
tingent grounds  of  interference  with  Spain 
by  France  had  been  determined  upon,  a 
general  provision  was  agreed  to,  that  if 
any  other  case  should  arise  of  the  same 
nature,  but  not  in  terms  paiticularised, 
there  should  be  a  re-assembling  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  powers,  to  consider  whether 
such  case  could  be  considered   a  casus 
Jbederis,   and    what  ulterior  proceedings 
ought    to    be   adopted.    Therefore,    my 
lords,  although  I  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  declaring,  tbst  the  course  of  po- 
licy which  the  allied  powers  had  pursued 
at  Verona  wa8,in  all  its  parts  erroneous, 
and  in  many  of  its  parts  umuslifiable  ;  yet 
I  contend  that  no  step  had  hitherto  beea 
taken,  which  necessarily  pointed  at  the 
invasion    of   the    Spanisli    territory   by 
France.    What  was  the  influence*   and 
what  were  the  views  of  particular  indiv^ 
duals, — what  was  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  policy  that  the  allied  powers  pursued? 
— these  are  different  questions,  into  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  :  but  I  maintaia  ^ 
that  the  deliberations   of  the  congress,  ' 
were  not  accompanied  by  anr  act  which 
could  lead  to  the  inference,  that  a  direct 
attack  upon  Spain  by  France  was  at  that 
time  in  contemplation. 

After  the  reparation  of  the  congress,  it 
certainly  was,  as  before,  for  reasons  whidi 
I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships  by  de- 
tailing at  leogth,   the  obvious  policy  of 
tercourse,  communications,  and  explana-  ;  this  country  to  embrace  every  jost  and 


tions,  on  matters  in  dispute,  become  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  and  that  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  may  lead  to 
war ;  but  still  in  itself  it  is  no  just  ground 
for  war.  All  countries  have  a  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  on  that  point.  The 
removal  of  a  resident  minister  from  any 
Court  is,  I  repeat,  no  just  ground  for  war. 
,Nay,  there  may  be  cases,  although  lu- 
doubtedly  that  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring is  not  one  of  them,  in  which  it 
may  be  most  advisable  that  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  another  state  should  be 
f  uspendedi  although  it  may  neither  be 


honourable  means  of  averting  the  perils 
and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  our  object 
in  case  matters  should  appear  to  be  pro- 
ceeding to  extremity,  to  endeaTour  to 
interpose  the  offer  of  the  frtendiy  media- 
tion of  this  country  between  France  and 
Spain.  My  noble  friend  was  instructed 
to  that  effect.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
on  his  way  from  Verona,  my  noble  frieod 
found  the  French  governmeDt,  profeattng 
a  disposition  favourable  to  peace.  That 
disposition  was  manifested  and  coafirmed 
by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  go- 
veroment,  after  the  reprcicnttfifinw  made 
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bj  my  Doble  friend  to  M.  de  Vill^le.  That 
act  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  Verona, 
with  orders  to  the  French  ministers  at 
that  place,  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
Fkvnch  government,  that  the  transmission 
of  the  dispatches  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  ministers  of  the  respective  powers, 
at  Madrid,  might  be  suspended.  Still,  my 
lordsy  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
perfect  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  British 
government,  in  a  crisis  so  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  and  happiness,  not  only  of 
the  powers  immediately  concerned,  but  ^ 
of  the  whole  world,  that  my  noble  friend 
should  put  the  French  government  in 
possession  of  his  majesty's  eventual  offer 
of  mediation.  It  was  important  that, 
whatever  might  occur,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  all  Europe,  that  such  an 
offer  had  been  made.  Accordingly,  my 
noble  friend  communicated  to  the  French 
government  his  majesty's  friendly  wishes 
on  the  subject.  His  majesty's  mediation 
as  such,  wasy  however,  declined ;  and  even- 
tually, as  is  well  known  to  your  lordships, 
the  proposition  for  suspending  the  trans- 
mission of  the  dispatches  to  Madrid  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  allied  powers.  Those 
•dispatches  '  were  transmitted  ;  and  the 
French  government  adopted  tlie  course 
of  sending  the  letter  from  M.  de  Villdle 
to  M.  Lagarde,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  Spain,  which 
is  already  before  the  public,  and  which 
must  be  well  known  to  your  lord- 
sh^.  Undoubtedly,  afler  the  intimation, 
that  the  French  government  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  a  more  pfv^ific  course  of 
policy,  that  letter  did  occasion  some  sur- 
prise in  this  country  :  for,  although  it  did 
not  contain  any  direct  menace  of  hosti- 
lity, it  certainly  had  reference,  in  general 
terms,  to  a  state  of  things  which  might 
lead  to  hostility.  Still,  however,  this 
communication  did  not  convey  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government  any  impression  that 
the  immediate  invasion  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory was  contemplated  by  France.  It  is 
evident  that  it  was  considered  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  it  was  by  his  majesty's  government ; 
for  your  lordships  will  observe  in  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table,  when  you  come  to  peruse 
them,  that'when  the  Spanish  government 
-were  apprised  that  M.  Lamde  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
they  felt  rather  rriieved  than  alarmed  by 


the  line  of  conduct  which  the  French  go- 
vernment had  taken ;  the  impression  on 
their  minds  being  that  no  measure  of  im« 
mediate  hostility  was  intended  on  the  part 
of  France. 

This,  my  lords,  was  the  state  of  things 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
luding. I  have  now  to  state  the  course 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and 
the  principles  on  which  that  policy  was 
founded.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  setting 
out,  by  saying,  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment were  firmly  convinced  that 
every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  by  thb 
country,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  peace 
of  the  world  from  being  disturbed  by  a 
contest  between  France  and  Spain.  We 
felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  us,  to  use 
every  effort,  consistent  with  our  honour^ 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 
I  say,  my  lords,  that  we  were  bound  so 
far  to  interpose  from  a  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties.  We  were  bound 
to  do  it  from  a  regard  to  the  intereit  of 
Spain :— We  were  bound  to  do  it  from  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  France :— We 
were  bound  to  do  it  from  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  For 
what  roaa,  my  lords,  could  say,  when 
once  hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
commenced  on  such  a  principle,  where 
they  would  terminate  ?  We  owed  it  there- 
fore to  France — we  owed  it  to  Spain— we 
owed  it  to  Europe, — and  still  more,  my 
lords,  we  owed  it  to  ourselves,  to  adopt 
such  means  of  attempting  to  prevent  the 
actual  occurrence  of  war  between  France 
and  Spain,  as  were,  consistent  with  the 
safety,  the  interests,  and  the  character  of 
tlie  country.  It  happened  that  we  were 
placed  in  a  situation,  which  gave  us  an 
especial  right  to  offer  our  mediation  or 
good  offices  on  the  subject;  because, 
about  the  very  period  to  which  I  have 
been  referring,  and  just  a  little  antece- 
dently to  the  last  step  taken  by  the 
French  government,  we  were  called  upon 
by  Spain  for  our  amicable  interposition 
in  the  disputes  between  her  and  France. 
We  had  been  previously  desired  by  the 
French  government,  to  assist  with  our 
advice  for  the  purpose  of  averting  war, 
so  that  we  did  not  volunteer  our  offer  of 
mediation.  It  did  not  originate  on  our 
part,  or  from  any  regard  to  our  own  pe- 
culiar interests, — although,  if  it  had  so 
originated,  I  should  have  thought  it  a 
perfectly  justifiable  and  honourable  pro- 
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poial;— but  it  originated  in  the  desire 
and  application  of  the  governments  both 
of  Spain  and  France,  for  tlie  amicable 
interterence  of  this  country  ;  and  on  the 
part  of  Spain  it  was  assumed,  that  even 
if  bhe  should  be  engaged  in  a  defensive 
war  against  Trance,  (ireat  Britain  would 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  1  mention 
"  ncutjality,"  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  pur(>ose  of  showing,  that 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  tiic  iSpanish 
government,  at  that  rime,  that  this  coun- 
try would  remoin  mutral,  in  the  event 
oi  Spain  being  invulved  in  o  war  with 
France. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  his  majetity's  go- 
vernment to  France,  and  to  its  bemg 
declined  by  the  French  government. 
They  declined  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  existing  differences  with  Spain 
were  not  of  that  specific  nature  wliich 
would  admit  of  mediation;  but  with  the 
expression  of  a  wish,  that  the  good  offices 
of  Great  Britain  might  be  exerted  with 
Spain,  to  restore  a  friendly  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  The 
interposition  of  this  country  was  nut 
therefore,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  volun- 
tary act  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
but  wiis  conformable  to  the  declared 
wishes  of  both  Spain  and  France. 

My  lords,  we  know  from  former  com- 
munications, what  was  the  great  and  im- 
mediate object  which  Spain  had  at  that 
time  in  view.  The  grsidual  increase  of 
strength,  and  the  position  of  the  French 
army  of  observation  assembled  on  the 
frnnticrs,  were  very  naturally  the  object 
of  Spanish  jealousy ;  and  it  certainly  was 
the  first  wish  of  the  Spanish  government, 
that  that  army  should  be  withdrawn.  It 
is  in  vain,  however,  to  deny  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  calculated  to  afford 
a  plausible  ground  to  France  for  keeping 
up  some  military  force  on  her  frontier. 
Events  had  taken  place,  possibly  without 
the  concurrence  or  connivance  of  the 
Spanish  government,  which  rendered 
such  a  measure  of  precaution,  on  the  part 
of  France,  advisablet  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  proximity  of  such 
an  army  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  although 
the  French  might  have  a  perfect  right  to 
maintain  it  in  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen,  was  naturally  and  inevitably  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm,  and  to  encourage 
dissensions  in  Spain ;  and  therefore  that 
it  must  have  been  considered  by  the 
Spanish    government  as  a  very  serious 
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evil.  But,  my  lordst  I  speak  in  the  pi^ 
sence  of  many  ooble  individualti  who  arc 
too  conversant  with  the  affairs  and  prac- 
tices of  states,  not  to  know  that  France^ 
having  a  perfect  right  to  keep  vp  the 
army  in  question,  if  she  thought  proper 
to  do  so,  and  having  determined,  wnether 
on  sound  or  unsound  principles  of  poUcy, 
is  not  now  tlie  subject  of  coDsideraUoo^ 
to  exercise  that  right,— could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  witlidraw  Iter  troops,  unless 
Spain  herself  should  furnish  her  with 
some  pica  or  reason  for  doing  so.  For, 
my  lords,  if  we  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  government  of  Spain,  we  nuit 
also  look  at  the  situation  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  France.  We  must  look 
at  the  state  of  parties  in  France  :-v 
we  must  consider  that  the  govemment  of 
France  is  a  limited  monarchy,  adminii- 
tered  by  responsible  advisers,  whose  opi^ 
nions  and  conduct  must  be  in  9ome  de^ 
gree  influenced  by  popular  feeUng,  and 
subject  to  popular  control ;  and  no  one 
will  I  think  say,  that,  under  the  existins 
circumstances,  France  coiild»  in  regara 
to  her  own  honour,  be  expected  to  with- 
draw her  army  firom  the  nei^bouifaood 
of  the  Pyrennees,  unless  the  Spanish  goh 
vernment  would  atlbrd  her  some  facility 
for  so  doing. 

I  know  of  no  coosideratido  on  eartb^ 
my  lords,  that  would  have  induced  bh 
majesty's  government  to  rcscomniend  is 
the  government  of  Spain,  even  in  tbs 
most  amicable  manner  whatever,  to  con- 
cede one  tittle  of  their  constitHtfooai 
rights,  or  to  give  up  one  atom  of  their 
system  which  they  conscientiously  thalghc 
of  importance  to  their  liberty  or  saftty. 
But,  my  lonU,  we  well  knew,  as  all  the 
world  well  knew,  not  only  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  Spanish  constitution,  but 
that  there  was  not  a  reasonable  man  in 
Spain,  who  was  not  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  some  modifications  of  it  were 
indispensable.  We  were  also  bound  to 
take  into  our  consideration  tbe  existence 
of  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  the  ▼arioua 
local  agitations  which  coavulaed  the 
country,  and  rendered  the  Spaniab  a  ^ 
vided  people.  Our  advice  naving  been 
asked  by  the  Spanish  goferwnent,  we 
thought'  it  right  likewise  to  consider, 
what  were  the  means  which  Spain  pos- 
sessed to  resist  an  immediate  Attack  on 
the  part  of  France,  should  auch  attack  be 
made.— Now,  my  lords,  althoo^  I  Miewe 
that  the  means  of  uUinate  resutaace  poa^- 
sessed  by  Spain  are  greater  than  thoae  of 
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any  other  €oaotry,  yet  it  i»  dear,  IbM  m  | 
to  immediate  retUtaoce.  Spaioy  from  a 
variety  of  caosesy  was  in  a  great  degree 
dettitute  of  all  the  ordinary  meant  of  re« 
peJiing  an  attack.  We*  iher^fbre,  feh 
that*  although  in  the  event  of  war^  Spain 
might,  as  in  the  last  contest,  be  ultimately 
successful,  she  could  not  expect  to  pur* 
chase  that  success  without  passing  through 
auSerings  of  the  severest  nature.  We  felt 
that  she  must  submit  to  see  her  best  and 
fairest  provinces  overrun  by  the  invading 
army,  and  her  country  pillaged  and  des<v» 
lated-— for  such,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
the  effect  of  the  war,  whatever  declara- 
tions or  proclamations  may  be  issued  by 
the  generals  of  the  invajdlng  army,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  it.  1  have,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  distinctly,  avowing,  that,  al* 
though  no  consideration  whatever  should 
have  induced  me  to  recommend  to  Spain 
to  concede  one  iota  of  what  she  might 
deem  it  materially  important  to  herself  to 
retain ;  yet  1  thought,  that,  if  ^here  were 
any  point  which  the  Spanish  government 
themselves  considered  would  hereafter  be 
a  fisir  subject  of  change  or  modification  in 
their  constitution^  they  might  very  bene* 
iicially  do  at  once  that  which  they  were 
dieposed  to  do  sane  tine  hence  (.  or,  at 
least,  that  they  might  agree  to  seme  de> 
daratioQ  that  they  would  make  such  mo- 
dification as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the 
view  which  bis  Boajeaty's  government  took 
of  the  subject,  we  were  influenced  by  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Spain-p-not, 
perhaps^  aa  our  first  consideration  (for 
undoubtedly  our  own  interests  nMist 
always  predomioate),-*but  still  by  what 
we  coBceivcd  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
Spain ;  and  we  thought  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be 
suggested  to  Spain,  without  doing  vio* 
lence  to  her  honour,  or  trenching  on  her 
independence,  to  act  bb  I  have  described. 
Our  recommendations  were  conveyed  in 
the  sincerest  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
amity ;  not  by  ai^  means  as  demands, 
but  as  the  intimatioa  of  firiendly  opinions, 
not  subjecting  the  party  to  whom  they 
vere  ofered  to  any  penalty  if  he  did  not 
listen  to  them;  they  were  tendered  as 
the  well-4Beaot  advice  of  one  ally  to  ano* 
ther,  founded  on  the  clearest  view  whidi 
w€  were  idile  to  take  of  the  interests  of 
that  oountnr*  It  was  very  satisfactory  to 
his  majesty  s  government,  that,  in  a  si- 
tuation of  so  much  difficulty,  we  bad  the 
advaati^  of  ih»  assistaMee  ef  a  nobh»  k^ 
iiMidmi^  wboie  authority  it  of  gff«il 


weight  in  this  country,  and  who  must  ba 
tag^ded  with  the  highest  respect  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  mora  pais 
ticularly  in  Spaia  We  fell  that  we  could 
not  do  better  than  avail  oarsalves  of  the 
instrumentality  of  my  noble  friend  to  «d 
us  on  this  important  occaslen.  If  eves 
anv  country  has  incurred  the  mofl^t  valu* 
able  obligations  to  a  single  individualf 
Spain  had  incurred  them  to  my  noble 
friend.  My  noble  friend  knew  Spain 
well.  He  had  resided  for  saver^  yeaia 
in  the  country ;  he  knew  all  the  variaua 
parties;  he  knew  all  the  prominent  ueh 
dividuals  to  whom  those  parties  were 
composed ;  he  had  had  experience  of  tb^ 
operation  of  the  existing  conatitjutiaa, 
during  the  two  years  that  he  was  cosh 
ducting  the  tremendous  conflict  which  ha 
terminated  so  gloriously.  It  was  isall 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  try  if  the  sen* 
timenti  and  influence  of  my  noUe  fiieadl 
might  not  be  advantageously  employed* 
He  is  the  last  man  to  reoommaad  tp  aiijr 
nation  the  slishtest  disgraoefiil  qanreai 
sion.  He  is  the  last  aaon  to  reqaape  firqei 
any  country  a  step  inconaisteia  wink  JM 
honour,  its  character,  and  its  dignicy.  || 
was  most.desirable,  then,  that  my  naUa 
friend  should  bring  under  the  view  oif  the 
Spanish  governaient  his  opinions  on  th^ 
actual  situation  and  policy^ 

This,  as  your  lordship  will  observe,  cnw 
curred  antecedently,  aoc  only  to  any  k^ 
vasion  of  Spain,  but  to  any  direct  menaoe 
of  invasion,  or  to  any  avowed  decision,  bf 
the  French  government,  that  Spaiq  she uld 
be  invaded.  For,  if  your  lerdahipa  aat^ 
amine  the  papers  on  tna  taUe,  yoii  mil 
find  that,  up  to  tAa  osiddle  of  January* 
the  Spanish  govemoant  remained  stronglj 
impressed  with  the  coavaction  that  no 
immediate  invasion  of  the  SpMMiish  tarri* 
tory  was  contemplated  by  rraiice«  '  la 
ihct,  it  was  only  within  a  few  days  of  tlw 
delivery  of  the  king  of  France's  speech  to 
the  French  chambers,  that  I  myself  coo* 
ceived  there  was  any  ^ound  for  be* 
lieving  that  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Spain  would  actually  take  place.  Your 
lordsbips  will  see,  by  the  papers  on  th# 
table,  that,  until  that  periocU  his  majesty"^ 
government  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  re^ 
present  to  the  Spanish  government,  the 
situation  in  which  it  appeared  to  them 
that  Spain  was  placed ;  as  well  as  theif 
opinions  as  to  the  best  meaas,  under  tfaf 
exjsting  oincaaoetaacas,  of  «?arting  tAu9 
calamity  of  war»  akwaya  with  eMoie) 
carft  tb»t  OMNie  MpwHttHtiim  oheiM  to 
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in  the  spirit  of  ff iendsliip  and  suggestion, 
and  in  no  case  in  that  of  injunction  or 
dictation. 

When  the  king  of  France  made  his 
speech  to  the  French  chambers,  undoubt- 
edly that  occurrence  caused  a  great  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  things.  The  6rst 
feeling  of  his  majesty's  government,  on 
the  perusal  of  the  s|icech,  was,  that  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  were  at  an  end. 
But  it  appears,  as  your  lordships  will  see 
in  the  papers,  that,  even  at  that  very  pe- 
riod, tne  French  government  declared 
that  their  disposition  to  preserve  peace 
with  Spain  was  as  ardent  as  ever,  and  that 
they  were  still  desirous  that  the  good 
offices  of  this  country  should  be  inter- 
posed, with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object.  Even  with  respect  to  that 
particular  passage  in  the  king  of  France*s 
speech,  which  gave  such  universal  and 
such  just  offence  in  every  country  in 
which  the  principles  of  liberty  are  under- 
stood, and  rightly  appreciated — I  mean 
the  passage  in  which  it  was  asserted,  that 
all  authority  and  liberty  must  necessarily 
emanate  from  the  crown  —  even  with  res- 
pect to  that  passage,  a  disposition  was 
manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  only  a  few  days  afler  the 
speech  was  delivered,  to  qualify  it,  and 
explain  its  meaning  in  a  sense  very  differ- 
ent from  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words ;  and  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  meaning  which  had  been  actually  and 
generally  put  upon  them. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  things,  your 
lordships  will  recollect,  that,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  when  the  relative  si- 
tuation  of  France  and  Spain  was  adverted 
to,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  consider  the 
door  as  closed  against  all  hope  of  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  For,  most  criminal 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  minister, 
who,  as  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remained, 
should  have  made  any  declaration  having 
a  tendency  in  the  slightest  degree  to  pre* 
elude  the  possibility  of  realising  that  hope. 
There  certainly  were  moments  when  I 
was  led  to  entertain  some  expectation, — 
not  a  very  sanguine  one,  I  confess,  nor 
did  I  ever  so  describe  it,«-but  some  ex- 
pectation, that  circumstances  affording  an 
opening  for  conciliation  might  yet  arise. 
That  expectation  I  was  led  to  entertain, 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  that  nation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  whicli  it  appeared  thai  the  war 
was  about  tb  be  undertaken  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place  in  their 
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I  chambers,  in  which  the  war  was  opposed 
by  a  larger  minority  than  ever  opposed 
itself  to  a  similar  measure  in  the  nistozy 
of  this  country,  without  success.  I  knew 
that  the  .sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
commercial  part  of  France  pressed  very 
heavily  on  the  French  government,  f  still, 
therefore,  cherished  a  hope  that  means 
might  yet  be  found  to  prevent  a  calamity, 
which  it  was  the  most  anxious  desire  of 
his  majesty's  government  to  avert;  and  I 
still  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  opening 
had  been  offered  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, however  slight,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  have  been  compelled,  even  if 
not  desirous,  to  avail  themselves  of  it 

I  Perhaps,  such  an  opening  could  hardljr 
be  expected  from  Spain,  atler  the  king  of 
of  France's  speech  ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  government  not  to  forego  the  chance 
of  it.  From  the  period  of  the  king  of 
France's  speech,  his  majesty  Vgovemmeoi 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  m  this  respect,  not 
to  urge  any  thing  further  upon  the  const* 
deration  of  the  Spanish  government.  But, 
as  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  had 
given  up  their  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  we  considered  his  majesty's  minis- 
ter, at  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  afibrd  the 
only  means  of  communication;  and  be 
was  instructed  to  be  the  channel  of  any 
proposition  which  the  French  govemmeot 
might  wish  to  make  to  that  of  Spun.  All 
hope,  however,  arising  from  that  mode  of 
intercourse,  eventually  failed  ;  and  France 
Spain,  and  Europe,  were  thrown  into  tbe 
situation  in  which  they  now  are  placed. 

I  now  come,  my  lords,  to  that  which  is 
by  far  the  most  material  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  which  I  have  hsd  to  trouble 
you,  namely,  to  consider  what  ought  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  country,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  placed— together  with  the  rea- 
sons on  which  that  policy  is  founded.- 

I  have  already  stated  oii  a  forvneT  oc- 
casion that  our  policy  is  neutrality ;  and 
it  is  very  material  to  reoMrky  what  the 
papers  on  your  lordships  table  will  prove, 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
these  negotiations,  and  m  every  stage  of 
the  proceeding,  his  majesty's  government 
distinctly  avowed  to  Spain,  though  not  so 
distinctly  to  other  powers,  that  such  was 
the  determination  of  this  government. 
Not  only,  my  lords,  did  we  distinctly 
avow  to  Spain  that  such  was  our  ooVtcy^ 
but  it  was  80  distinctly  understood  oj  the 
Spanish  government.  Our  friendly  rater- 
ference  was  as|^ed  upon  the  undenitand- 
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ing,  that  if  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
we  were  tp  remain  strictly  neutral.  There 
kai  been  no  ambiguity,  therefore,  nor 
misconception  on  that  point.  No  delusion 
Las  been  practised  with  respect  to  Spain. 
"Whatever  we  liave  done,  or  whatever  we 
liave  omitted  to  do,  has  been  so  done,  and 
so  omitted,  on  a  complete  understanding 
with  Spain,  that,  in  any  result,  we  were 
not  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  neu- 
trality. 

It  may  now  be  expected  by  your  lord* 
bhips,  that  I  should  state  the  reasons  why 
his  majesty's  government  consider  neu- 
trality to  be  the  policy  of  this  country ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  abstain  from  that 
statement. 

■  In  considering  the  duty  of  this  govern* 
ment,  m  to  the  alternative  of  neutrality 
or  war,  I  am  bound,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  advert  to  our  own  domestic  situaticm 
and  policy.  Now,  my  lords,  I  have  no 
hesitation  or  difficulty  in  again  declaring, 
what  I  stated  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, that,  if  either  the  honour,  or  the  es- 
senlial  interests  of  this  country  should  re- 
quire us  to  engage  in  war,  we  have  the 
means  of  carrying  on  war  with  effect.  I 
repeat  this,  my  lords,  not  .loosely  or  ge- 
nerally, from  the  persuasion  which  every 
true  British  subject  must  entertain,  that  a 
great  country,  like  this,  will  always  find 
the  means  of  protecting  itself,  when  its 
safety  its  interests,  or  its  honour,  are 
really  endangered :  but  I  say  it,  from  the 
opportunities  which  my  situation  gives  me 
of  examining  such  a  question  in  detail ;  and 
I  aver,  that  if  any  circumstances  should 
render  it  either  necessary  or  advisable  for 
this  country  to  engage  in  war,  I  should 
feel  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  means  to 
support  it,  without  materially  impairing 
any  of  the  great  sources  of  our  prospe- 
rity. 

But,  my  lords,  when  I  say  this,  I  must 
add,  that  after  the  unexampled  contest 
which  we  waged  for  two  and  twenty  years, 
from  which  we  are  just  now  recovering— 
a  contest  as  unexampled  in  magnitude 
and  extent  as  in  its  duration— after  all 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  which,  in 
consequence  of  our  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, the  country  has  undergone  ;**it 
cannot  be  consistent  with  true  wisdom  or 
sound  policy  to  replunge  the  country  into 
all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  a  new 
war,  without  a  clear  and  obvious  neces- 
sity, more  particolarlj  at  a  time  when  we 
.find  our  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  not 
only   recovering  from    die    depreision 


which  they  more  sensibly  experienced  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  than  while  hosti- 
lities were  raging,  but  advancing  to  a  d». 
gree  of  prosperity  which  they  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  ;  and  when  we  find  our  agri- 
culture tne  last  interest  to  recover,  be- 
cause the  last  to  suffer,  beginning  to  re- 
vive from  the  difficulties  and  distress  un- 
der which  it  has  been  labouring.  I  ask, 
if  there  is  any  rational  man,  my  lords, 
who  does  not  feel  that,  at  such  a  moment, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  this  country 
should  continue  at  peace,  if  peace  can  be 
preserved  consistently  with  our  honour, 
and  consistently  with  our  essential  inter- 
ests ;  and  that  we  should  not  throw  a  great 
proportion  of  the  advantages  which  we 
now  enjoy  into  the  hands  ol  other  coun- 
tries; a  result  which  must  inevitably 
happen,  if  war,  no  matter  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, should  unfortunately  occur  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  state  these  advantages,' 
my  lords,  for  more  than  they  are  worth ; 
but  they  are  worth  much,  and  ought  to 
have  their  due  weight  upon  your  lordships 
minds. 

But  I  say,  secondly,  that  if  we  are 
to  determine  between  neutrality  and  war, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  con- 
sider next,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  which  we  should  have  to  embark,  if 
such  were  to  be  our  determination.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  by  any.  one,  that  if  we 
were  to  engage  in  a  war  in  behalf  of  Spain, 
we  should  merely  have  to  equip  a  fleet,  to 
send  a  supply  of  arms  and  aminunitioB, 
and  to  afford  a  moderate  subsidy.  No,  my 
lords,  if,  we  embark  with  Spain  in  this 
xontest,  we  must  embark  as  we  embarked 
oefore,  we  must  embark  with  all  our 
power,  and  with  all  our  means : 

''  Toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni.  ** 

We  must  send  an  army  to  Spain,  and 
the  very  first  brigade  that  you  land  there, 
will  bnng  the  burthen  of  the  whole  Spa- 
nish war  upon  your  shoulders.  I  am  jus- 
tified by  experience  in  asserting,  that 
the  necessary  expense  of  a  war  in  Spain 
is  four  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  in 
most  other  countries  in  Europe.  Let 
your  lordships  recollect  the  events  of 
the  last  war  in  Spain.  Let  your  lord- 
ships recollect  on  whom  the  battles 
fell,  on  whom  the  sieges  fell,  by  whom 
all  the  principal  exertions  of  the  war 
were  borne.  I  mean  not  to  under- 
value the  support  and  assistance  we  re- 
ceived from  tne  Spaniards.  I  thought  at 
the  timcy  and  I  still  believey  that.'  in 
nooth^  country  of  Europe^. could  we 
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whidi  it  it  evident  that  all  the  oM  ttub- 
born  prejadioes  are  on  the  other.  The 
fanaticisiii  of  liberty  may  be  with  the  go- 
vernment*  but  the  fanaticism  of  religion 
if  with  thote  who  oppose  that  goreraineot. 
The  questioB,  therefore*  wUct*  in  thia  di- 
vided state  of  Spain,  we  are  cdled  upon^ 
my  lords,  to  decide  is,  not  whether  we  art 
prepared  to  embark  in  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  cause  of  all  ^>ain 
against  France ;  but  whether  we  are  pre« 
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Iken  haive-  cenfetnded  ao  efTectualiy 
agaiaat  France;  but  atill  we  were  the 
pmciptds  in  the  war.  and  §o  must  we 
become  again,  if  we  decide  to  enter  upon 

11. 

To  eadbnrk  in  this  war  Jar  Spain,  bat 
sot  in  Spain-— io  submit  to  aioat  of  the  in- 
conveniencca  of  war,  whilst  we  oon6ne 
ourselves  to  a  few  maritime  operations, 
which  could  aftbrd  the  Snenia^ds  no  efiec- 
tual  assistance,  would  be  childish,  and 
would  render  us  deservedly  the  ridicule  of  i  pared  to  engage  in  a  war  for  the  purpose 


all  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  my  lords,  we  must 
look  at  the  different  situation  of  Spain  in 
the  year  1808  and  now.  In  the  last  war, 
let  it  be  recollected,  we  did  not  go  to  war 
in  anpport  of  the  Spanish  revolution  (if  so 
it  may  be  called^,  but  tiiat  revolution 
found  us  engaged  m  war.  In  the  last  war 
in  which  we  engaged  in  Spain,  ray  lords, 
the  cause  of  Spain  was  indeed  important 
in  itself,  but  it  was  not  the  end  so  much 
as  the  means  of  the  contest.  The  end  was 
the  safety  of  Europe.  Spain  afforded  the 
most  advantageous  stage  on  which  to 
maintsin  the  cause  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
Spain  that  the  battles  of  Europe  were  far 
sense  years  principally  fonght;  not  for  the 
aobe  of  Spain  ilone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
restoring  the  'balance  of  power,  and  the 
liberties  of  fiorope,  of  wnich  Spain  was 
an  integral  part.  But  what  was  then  the 
atate  of  Spain  ?  She  was  a  united  coun- 
try. From  one  end  .of  Spain  to  the  other 
— 4rom  the  most  northern  point  of  tiie 
Asturias  to  the  southernmost  point  of  An- 
dalasia-^here  was  no  difonence  of  senti- 
ment. There  may  hnve  been  individual 
tsastoits  and  dastards ;  the  apirit  of  patri. 
otism  may  have  been  more  fervent  and 


of  assisting  one  half  of  the  Spanish  pcKiple 
against  the  other  half.  So  that,  my  lords, 
whether  I  look  at  the  magnitude  and  ei- 
tent  of  the  contest  itself,  or  consider  ibe 
divided  state  of  the  country  in  which  it 
must  be  carried  on,  I  cannot  think  it  pot- 
sible  you  would  hesitate  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  your  decision. 

Fourthly,  I  am  desiroas  ofmdwertiBg  ro 
a  view  of  the  aobject,  which  may  Imve 
some  weight  even  with  those  who  may  be 
opposed  to  me.  We  all  know  that  the 
war  with  Spain  is  bj  no  meana  popular  in 
France.  It  is  not  popular  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  nor  wkh  the  com* 
mercial  classes;  it  ia  not  popular  evea 
with  the  army.  1  allow  thnt  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  soppoae  thnt  nny  war  wiS 
not  be  in  some  degree  popular  with  the 
anny  of  the  country  that  embarks  in  it ; 
bat  this  is  a  war  in  which  the  French  anay 
must  and  do  feel  that,  whatever  nwy  bit 
its  result,  little  ^lory  can  be  ohnineo  by 
it.  Now,  my  lends,  doea  joay  asan  beiieiKev 
that  if  thiii  country  were  to  take  part  m 
the  war,  the  immediate  eflect  would  not 
be  to  change  the  whole  teliag  af  the 
French  nation  with  respect  to  it,  and  <o 
render  the  war  more  or  leaa  poanlar  among 


energetic  in  one  provinoe  than  insanother :  1  all  classes  of  Frenchmen  i  My  lords,  the 
h«t  1  have  a  right  to  say,  thnt  the  uni-  |  Spanish  war,  before  three  weeks  had  paa- 
wrsal.fediDg  was  at  thnt  time  embodied  i  sed  over  our  heads,  would,  in  the  feehngs 
in  fmrour  of  the  eaoae,  for  which  we  lent  !  of  every  Frenclmian,  be  nerged  in  the 
oar  aid  to  Spam.  I  ask  yenr  lordships,  '•'  English  war.  It  must  be  so  in  tlw  nature 
would  thsa  be  the  eaae  now  i  Spam  is  '  of  things.  This  haa  been  the  effect  in  aH 
DOW  a  divided  country  :-^ot  divided  as  i  similar  oases.  There  hove  heen  many  in- 
oountriee  are  sometimes  divided,  when  all  :  sunces  of  this.  Lesser  lotereau  will 
the  active  apirits  and  enthusiasm  are  on  {  niwava  OMige  in  the  larger.  Bet  there  is 
one  eide^  «m  oaly  the  quiescent  parts  of !  one  instance  of  a  very  remarkshle  nature, 


the  popniation  on  Che  other ;  tmt  divided 
widi  j«st  as  mudi  enliiushMn  and  deter- 
mination on  the  one  aide  as  on  the  other. 
There  b  at  thia  moment  n  eivjl  war  in 
Spain  {  a  war  <ff  dm  «oantry>aMnnst  tine 
tewna-;  a  laaref  thefrieats  wd«te  pan- 
Muflingalnst  the  lasry«m,<fae«NrdhMits» 
Md  liiep^heepefi ;  «i  laar  in  witidi  the 
iWal^gwiia  HHqr  ^  on  <Mi  Mo,  tat  ift 
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whidi  I  will  beg  leave  to  mentimu 

In  the  year  1739,  the  government  of 
this  eenof  ry  was  forced,  ngninat  their  wiU 
«nd  iud|pnent,  by  the  clamours  of  the 
ftopse,  ute  a  war  with  Spam.  The  can- 
«aat  origiaBied  in  the  atHi<  ef  the 
^baaish  gmrniAant  to  enfoite  the  ri^ht 
lar ne»6h  •on  the  coast  of  Spodsfc  Amencn. 

ao<ent»MBaBticM<  gaiiemi  w  the  feeling 
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at  that  limey  that  the  two  Houses  of  Ru** 
liament  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution, 
that  DO  peace  should  be  made  with  Spain 
until  the  right  of  search  was  renounced 
by  the  Spanish  government.  It  happened, 
however,  that,  in  the  couri^e  of  a  bhort 
time  afterwards,  we  became  involved  in  n 
war  with  France,  on  quite  different 
grounds.  That  war  was  carried  on  for 
several  years.  What  was  the  consequence? 
— >the  cause  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  lost 
in  it,  and  was  totally  forgotten  ;  the  pledge 
which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
so  rashly  and  imprudently  entered  into 
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then  attack  our  ancient  ally,  Portugal ;  ia 
which  case,  the  interests  and  the  honour 
of  this  country  would  oblige  us  to  inter* 
pose — or  that  she  may  advance  views  of 
aggrandisement  and  ambition  which  we 
could  not  tolerate.  I  admit,  my  lords, 
that  cases,  affecting  the  interests  and  the 
honour  of  the  country,  may,  by  possibility, 
urisoy  which  will  coit^pel  us  to  go  to  war. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  1  say,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  best  way 
to  secure  that  honour  and  those  interests 
from  being  endangered,  is  to  remain  at 
peace.  I  have  4io  difficulty  in  allowing 
was  totally  forgotten  also ;  and  in  the  !  that  the  consideration  of  what  step  it  may 
treaty  by  which  that  war  was  closed,  not  I  be  our  ultimate  duty  to  take,  may  become 


one  word  was  said  of  the  original  subject 
of  dispute,  though  parliament  had  so- 
lemnly declared  that  no  peace  should  be 
concluded  until  that  point  was'  conceded 
by  Spain.  I  state  this,  my  lords,  as  an 
example  of  what  would  be — of  what  must 
be  the  case,  if  we  were  to  engage  in  the 
present  contest.  No  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  can  doubt,  that,  the  moment  we 
went  to  war  with  France,  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  except  as  far  as  Spain 
might  be  the  theatre  of  operations,  wuuld 
be  forgotten,  and  that  nobody  would  talk 
or  think  of  any  thing  but  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

But  I  know  it  has  been  said,  my  lords, 
that  the  menace  of  war,  if  it  had  been 
thrown  out,  might  have  prevented  the  ag- 
gression of  France.  I  ask  your  lordships, 
would  any  man  have  seriously  recom- 
mended that  we  should  throw  out  such  a 
menace,  unless  we  were  prepared,  in  the 
event  of  its  proving  ineffectual,  to  en- 
force \t\  Was  it  not  necessary,  then, 
that  we  should  first  determine  that  war 
would  be  politic,  wise,  and  expedient,  be- 
fore we  determined  on  throwing  out  any 
menace  ?  •  Can  any  thing  be  conceived 
more  unworthy,  base,  and  humiliating, 
than  to  vent  idl^  threats,  and,  when  we 
find  them  disregarded,  to  turn  round,  and 
declin  to  realize  them  ?  Though  menace 
might  precede  war,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
menace  must  be  subservient  to  the  policy 
of  war,  and  we  must  decide  eventually 
upon  the  latter,  before  we  can  have  re- 
course to  the  former«f  ' 

I  have  heard  it  further  stated,  that  we 
may  be  ultimately  compelled  to  go  to  war, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  better  not  to 
forego  so  advantageous  ■  an  opportunity. 
It  has  been  said,  that  France  may  succeed 
ia  coDquering  &iaiii|  and  that  she  may 
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a  very  serious  one.  This,  however,  is  s 
question  which  must  be  determined  when 
the  necessity  shall  arise.  It  may  be  wise 
to  encounter  a  present  danger,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  greater  danger  in 
future ;  but  this  depends,  not  only  on  the 
comparative  magnitude  of  the  danger,  but 
on  the  comparative  prospect  of  immediate 
and  ultimate  success  on  the  part  of  the 
power  which,  by  its  aggression  against 
another  state,  occasions  that  danger.  All 
the  arguments  for  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  are  founded  on  that  principle. 
With  respect  to  the  present  case  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France,  I  firmly  be* 
lieve  the  undertaking  of  France  to  be  ab« 
solutely  impracticable,  unless  she  is  as- 
sisted by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Spanish  people.  If  the  object  of  France 
be  unattainable,  why  should  this  country 
interfere?  If  France  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Spain  on' her  ^ 
side,  why  should  we  contend  against  the 
wishes  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
people  ?  Although^  therefore,  no  man  is 
more  ready  than  myself  to  admit  that  the 
calls  of  national  honour  are  the  first  which 
ought  to  be  listened  to,  I  deny  that  there 
are  any  such  calle  at  present ;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  I  again  ask  your  lordships 
to  consider  whether  the  essential  interests 
of  the  country  will  not  be  much  better 
promoted  by  neutrality  thsn  by  war  ? 

No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  Spain 
can  well  doubt  that  the  first  operations  of 
France  must  be  successful.  But  may  not 
her  difficulties  begin  at  the  very  time 
wRen,  according  to  her  own  principles  and 
expectations,  they  ought  to  end  ?  Does 
it  follow  that  the  termination  of  the  career 
of  the  French  army  in  Spain  must  be  ae 
fbrtimate  as  the  commencement  may  be  ? 
I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  unfortunate ; 
but  I  say  that  the  result  of  the  itroggle 
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musty  ID  my  opinioB,  very  much  depend 
upon  the  part  wliich  the  people  of  Spain 
take  in  it.  If  the  people  of  Spain  enter- 
tain the  same  hostility  towards  foreign 
Invaders,  and  towards  tiic  French  in 
particular,  as  they  did  in  the  laic  war,  I 
can  see  no  chance  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  France.  If,  on  die  other  hand,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  are  changed 
in  that  respect — if  they  hate  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cortes  more  than  they  hate 
the  invading  armies,  that  circumstance 
would  afford  the  strongest  prudential  rea- 
sons against  any  active  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  country.  There  are  events, 
my  lords,  which,  undoubtedly,  may  render 
our  active  interference  necessary.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  foresee  what  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  war  may  be.  The  French,  it 
may  be  said,  will  ultimately  attack  Portugal. 
All  that  I  can  say,  in  answer,  is,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  have  hitherto  received 
the  most  direct  and  positive  assurances 
from  France,  that  she  meditates  no  attack 
upon  Portugal,  while  Portugal  maintains 
ber  neutrality;  and  your  lordships  will 
find,  in  the  last  communication  of  the 
French  government,  that  his  majesty  is 
relieved,  as  far  as  assurances  can  relieve 
him,  from  any  apprehension  of  being  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  that  inti- 
mate defensive  connection,  which  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  Crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

If  this  country,  my  lords,  really  wishes 
to  maintain  peace,  and  to  avoid  war,  I 
ask  why  she  should  be  induced  now  to 
enter  into  the  contest  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  which  France,  most  unfortu- 
nately for  Europe,  has  engaged,  because 
events  may  occur,  to  render  war  ncceS' 
sary,  when  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  that  the  occurrence  of  such  events 
is  at  least  uncertain,  and  when  it  is  con- 
tended by  others,  that,  according  to  all 
common  probabilities,  the  events  in  ques- 
tion are  never  likely  to  arise  i 

I  assume,  then,  that  our  policy  is  neu- 
trality. If  our  policy  is  neutrality,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  honest  enough  to  make 
our  neutrality  effective.  No  roan  can  say 
when  circumstances,  not  at  present  exist- 
ing, may  arise,  which  may  render  it  ad- 
visable U)r  England  to  assume  a  different 
attitude.  It  will  be  open  to  those  who 
may  have  the  direction  of  his  majesty's 
councils — it  will  be  open  to  parliament, 
if  a  case  Ikirly  demanding  interference 
should  occur,  to  recommend  and  to  take 
iuch  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
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the  safety  and  honour  of  the  countiy. 
But,  until  we  are  forced  to  a  determina- 
tion of  that  nature, — until  we  draw  the 
sword,  and  throw  away  the  scabbard,-* 
until  we  do  decide  that  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  is  war,  I  trust  that  our  neutrality 
will  be  real.  If  the  justice  of  this  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  general  principle,  and  in  or- 
dinary cases,  this  country  is  especiaJly 
bound  to  take  care  that  its  neutrahty  shall 
always  be  fair,  honest,  and  effective ;  for 
never  was  there  a  country  which  had  more 
abundant  and  frequent  reason  to  complain 
of  the  faithless  and  hollow  neutrality  of 
other  countries,  than  Great  Britain. 
There  has  not  recently  been  a  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engagcHl,  in  which 
we  have  not  had  to  maintain  a  content 
with  professed  neutrals,  as  well  as  with 
professed  belligerents.  Having  ourselves 
suffered  so  much  in  this  respect,  and 
having,  very  properly,  held  high  language 
to  these  aggressors  in  disguise,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  be  ready  "  to  do  onto  others 
"  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us ;" 
and  that  in  this,  as  well  aa  in  aiyy  other 
contest  between  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  which  we  may  not  be  parties,  we  snsU 
set  the  example  of  a  strict,  impartia],  and 
undcviating  neutrality. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  attention 
with  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  listen  to  the  details  that  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  submit  to  you.  I  shall 
merely  move  that  the  titles  of  the  papers 
which  I  now  lay  on  your  lordships  table 
be  read.  In  the  course  of  a  few  iiours 
they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  noble 
lord,  who  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  what  line  of  conduct  he 
may  think  proper  to  adopt.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  m  reply  to  a  questkm  from 
a  noble  earl,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  call 
for  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  your  lordships;  but  it  has  been  the 
anxious  wish  of  my  colleagues  and  of 
myself,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  re- 
cent transactions  should  be  laid  before 
parliament,  with  a  view  that,  after  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  and  after  the 
most  minute  examination  of  the  papers 
on  the  table,  they  may  judge  how  far  his 
majesty's  ministers  have  done  their  duty 
to  liurope,-^have  done  their  duty  to 
France— have  done  their  duty  to  SpaiOf 
and,  above  all«  have  dischargeu  that  which 
must  be  their  principal  care— their  duty 
to  the  kin^,  and  to  the  people  of  this 
united  empire. 

Earl  Gre^f  said,  that  the  nobk  €kI  had 
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referred  to  the  complaint  which  he  had 
made  on  a  former   evening,   as   to    the 
course  of  proceeding  which  he  proposed 
to  foUow  on  the  present  occasion ;  but, 
from  nothing  which  he  had  just  heard,  was 
he  Induced  to  alter  the  opinion  he  then 
expressed.      On  the  contrary,  what  he 
had  then  anticipated  had  now  taken  place, 
and  he   must  be  under   the    necessity, 
either  of  allowing  the  noble  earl's  state- 
ments to  go  forth  to  the  public  without 
objecting  to  the  views  of  policy  founded 
on  them,  or  of  entering  on  a  discussion 
without  having  seen  the  documents  which 
the  noble  earl  had  in  his  possession,  and 
of  which  the  House  knew  nothing  but 
from  the  statement  of  the   noble  earl. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  much 
embarrassed.      Impossible  as   it  was  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  various 
topics  on  which  the  noble  earl  had  touch- 
ed, he  still  felt  it  impossible  to  suffer  it  to 
pass  without  testifying  his  dissent  to  its 
general  tenor.   The  noble  earl  had  clearly 
told  the  House,    that   he   had  failed  in 
averting  a  war  most  dangerous  to  Europe ; 
and,  from  the  noble  earl's  statement,  he 
appeared  to  have  failed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  not  having  persevered  in  the 
direct  and  manly  policy  which  had  always 
governed  our  ancestors.      The  noble  earl 
had  most  justly  characterized  tlie  attack 
upon  Spain,  as  an  attack  not  ju&tified  by 
any  thing  which  Spain  had  done ;  as  ini- 
quitous in  its  principle;  and,  as  he  ad- 
mitted, dangerous  to  the  power  that  made 
it.    And,  not  only  so,  but — as  the  noble 
earl  had  not  stated — if  soccessfiil  it  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  the  system  on  which 
the  independence  of  Europe  rested,  and 
was  highly  dangerous  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  this  country,  by  transferring 
to  France,  in  peace,  that  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  which  by  protracted  wars, 
and  great  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure, 
we  had  long  laboured  to  prevent.     Such 
was  the  character  of  the  war  which  had 
now    broken   out  between    France  and 
Spain,  in  defiance  of  our  efforts.      That 
these  results  could  have  been  produced 
without  great  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  be  could  not  be- 
lieve.   In  his  humble  opinion,  if  a  differ- 
ent policy  had  been  adopted,  we  should 
have  experienced  at  this  moment  a  differ- 
ent result.      If,  instead  of  that  policy, 
that  bold  and  decisive  tone   bad  been 
Udopted  at  Verona,  which  the  great  in- 
terests   at   stake   repaired— if  we   had 
spoken  out  boldly  against  that  act  of  vio- 


j  lence  which  had  now  been  perpetrated, 
I  and  declared  our  intention  to  resist  it  with 
all  our  power,  hq  believed  we  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  we  now  stood,  and  Europe 
would  not  have  to  dread  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  war.  He  was  himself 
convinced,  and  so  was  every  roan  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject, 
that  Spain  would  at  this  moment  have 
been  secure.  She  would  have  proceeded 
as  she  had  done  hitherto,  calmly  and  de- 
liberately, to  mature  and  perfect  her  in- 
I  stitutions,  and  to  amend  those  defects  of 
which  the  noble  earl  complained.  But,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  country  not  deaf  to 
the  calls  of  honour,  to  submit  to  the  arbi« 
trary  dictation  of  foreign  powers.  Let  it 
not  he  imagined  that  he  would  have  coun- 
selled the  use  of  any  threat,  if  he  had  not 
been  prepared  to  put  it  in  practice.  No 
such  language  would  he  have  held,  unless 
with  the  firm  intention  of  acting  upon  it. 
He  firmly  believed,  that,  if  the  threat 
had  been  made,  a  war  would  have  been 
avoided.  But,  even  if  war  had  followed, 
it  would  have  been  more  honourable  for 
us,  and  carried  on  with  better  prospects 
of  success  than  any  we  could  now  enter- 
tain, if  we  should  be  ultimately  forced 
into  a  war.  He  begged  the  House  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  man  more  desirous 
of  peace  than  the  humble  individual  who 
was  then  addressing  them.  He  knew  it 
was  the  interest  of  this  and  of  every  coun- 
try to  be  at  peace ;  and  if  ever  it  was  more 
peculiarly  desirable  for  this  country  to 
remain  at  peace,  it  was  now,  after  the 
long  and  painful  exertion?  which  we  had 
made  in  order  to  repair  those  resources  of 
which  we  had  been  so  largely  drained. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  the  dangers  of  war  were 
to  be  balanced   against  the  dangers  of 

Ceace ;  and,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
alance  and  security  of  Europe  were  on 
the  point  of  being  endangered,  the  evil 
was  incurred,  and  a  great  nation  must 
then  appeal  to  arms.-^He  had  only  stated 
this  generally,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  the  noble  earl  through 
all  the  details  of  the  subject ;  and  on  the 
other  band,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  express  bis  dissent  from  the  noble  ewrVa 
general  principles.  This  was  a  war,  not 
undertaken  by  France  for  any  offence 
committed  on  the  part  of  Spain,  but  sole* 
ly  upon  the  principle,  that  France  had  a 
right  to  interfere;  and  upon  this  eround 
measures  were  purpued  which  might  have 
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My  lords,  it  is  most  material    that   1 
should  observe   to  your  lordships,   that 
down  to  this  period,  that  down  to  the  con- 
chision  of  the  meeting  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns  and  their  representative  ministers 
at  Verona,    nothing   occurred   that  was 
calculated  necessarily  to  produce  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.    For  your  lord- 
ships will  remark,  that,  however  objec- 
tionable in  your  opinion,  and  however  ob- 
jectionable in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
government,    the  conduct  of  the  allied 
powen  respecting  Spain,  there  was  no- 
thing m  their  conduct  which,  at  that  time, 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  France,  or  b^  any  other  power.     Of 
the  three   conditions  on  whicn  hostilities 
were  to  commence,  the  first  was  purely 
defensive,  and  all  were  contingent.  None 
of  those    conditions  were  applicable  to 
any  case  which  then  existed,  or  which, 
as  far  as  the  information  of  his  majesty's 
government  went,  was  likely  at  that  time 
to  occur.     And,  although  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  allied  powers  at 
the   congress,    of  issuing  those   instruc- 
tions to  their  respective  ministers  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  was  an  unwise  and  im- 
proper step  -*that  it  was  a  step  against 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  so- 
lemnly to  protest ;  vet  it  is  not  for  me  to 
inform  your  lordships,  that  the  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  between  states  ts 
neither  war,    nor  a  circumstance  which 
can,  properly  considered,  be  a  legitimate 
cause  for  war.    There  are  instances  of  di- 
plomatic relations  having  been  suspended 
for  years  between  countries  remote  from 

one  another,  without  the  occurrence  of !  attack  upon  Spain  by  France  was  at  that 
war ;  and  there^is  no  reason  why  it  should  ]  time  in  contemplation. 
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justifiable  nor  expedient  to  go  to  war 
witli  that  state. 

It  is  materia],  my  lords,  that,  before 
I  proceed  further,  1  should  eatablisb  the 
fact  that,  at  the  conferences  of  the  allied 
powers  at  Verona,  there  was  no  act  which 
appeared  to  contemplate  the  immediate 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France.     Not  only 
was  there  no  such  recorded  intention,  but 
there  was  that  which  rather  negatived  the 
idea,  that  any  such  intention  was  then  en- 
tertained ;  because,  after  tlie  three  con- 
tingent grounds  of  interference  with  Spain 
by  France  had  been  determined  apon,  a 
general  provision  was  agreed  to,  that  if 
any  other  case  should  arise  of  the  same 
nature,  but  not  in  terms  particularised, 
there  should  be  a  re-assembling  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  powers,  to  consider  whether 
I  such  case  could  be  considered   a  casus 
Jbederis,   and    what  ulterior  proceedings 
ought    to   be   adopted.    Therefore,    my 
lords,  although  I  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  declaring,  that  the  course  of  po- 
licy which  the  allied  powers  had  pursued 
Qt  Verona  vvas,in  all  its  parts  erroneous, 
and  in  many  of  its  parts  unjustifiable ;  yet 
I  contend  that  no  step  had  hitherto  beea 
taken,  which  necessarily  pointed  at  the 
invasion    of   the    Spanish    territory   by 
France.    What  was  the  influence,    and 
what  were  the  views  of  particular  indivi- 
duals,— what  was  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  policy  that  the  allied  powers  pursued? 
— these  are  different  questions,  into  wbicfa 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  :  but  1  maintaia  ^ 
that  the  deliberations   of  the  congress,  ' 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  act  which 
could  lead  to  the  inference,  that  a  direct 


not  be  so.  Between  countries  near  to 
one  another,  and  with  conflicting  inte- 
rests to  adjust,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
from  the  want  of  proper  diplomatic  in- 


After  the  separation  of  the  congress,  it 
certainly  was,  as  before,  for  reasons  which 
I  need  not  trouble  your  lordships  by  de- 
tailing at  length,   the  obvious  poUcyof 


tercourse,  communications,  and  explana-  ;  this  country  to  embrace  every  jost  and 
tions,  on  matters  in  dispute,  become  diffi-  i  honourable  means  of  averting  the  perils 


cult,  if  not  impossible,  and  that  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  may  lead  to 
war ;  but  still  in  itself  it  is  no  just  ground 
for  war.  All  countries  have  a  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  on  that  point.  The 
removal  of  a  resident  minister  from  any 
Court  is,  I  repeat,  no  just  ground  for  war. 
Nay,  there  may  be  cases,  although  un- 
doubtedly that  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring is  not  one  of  them,  in  which  it 
may  be  most  advisable  that  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  another  state  should  be 
8uspended|  although  it  may  neither  be 


and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  our  object 
in  case  matters  should  appear  to  be  pro- 
ceeding to  extremity,  to  endearour  to 
interpose  the  offer  of  the  friendly  media- 
tion of  this  country  between  France  and 
Spain.  My  noble  friend  was  instructed 
to  that  effect.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
on  his  way  from  Verona,  my  noble  firieod 
found  the  French  govemment,  profiMO^ 
a  disposition  favourable  to  peace.  That 
disposition  waa  manifested  and  confinoned 
by  one  of  the  6r8t  acta  of  the  French  go- 
veromenty  after  the  rqpfeee&taftionB  mide 
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bj  mj  noble  friend  to  M.  de  Vill^le.  Tbat 
act  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  Verona, 
with  orders  to  the  French  ministers  at 
chat  place,  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
Fk^nch  government,  that  the  transmission 
of  the  dispatches  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  mmisters  of  the  respective  powers, 
at  Madrid,  might  be  suspended.  Still,  my 
lords,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
perfect  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  British 
government,  in  a  crisis  so  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  and  happiness,  not  only  of 
the  powers  immediately  concerned^  but^ 
of  the  whole  world,  that  my  noble  friend 
should  put  the  French  government  in 
possession  of  his  majesty's  eventual  offer 
of  mediation.  It  was  important  that, 
whatever  might  occur,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  all  Europe,  that  such  an 
offer  had  been  made.  Accordingly,  my 
noble  friend  communicated  to  the  trench 
gO¥ernment  his  majesty's  friendly  wishes 
on  the  subject.  His  majesty's  mediation 
as  such,  was,  however,  declined ;  and  even- 
tually, as  is  well  known  to  your  lordships, 
the  proposition  for  suspending  the  trans- 
mission of  the  dispatches  to  Madrid  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  allied  powers.  Those 
<]i8patches  -  were  transmitted  ;  and  the 
French  government  adopted  the  course 
of  sendinjr  the  letter  from  M.  de  Vill^le 
to  M.  Lagarde,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  Spain,  which 
is  already  before  the  public,  and  which 
must  be  well  known  to  your  lord- 
ahitft.  Undoubtedly,  after  the  intimation, 
that  the  French  government  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  a  more  ptooific  course  of 
policy,  that  letter  did  occasion  some  sur- 
prise in  this  country  :  for,  although  it  did 
not  contain  any  direct  menace  of  hosti- 
lity, it  certainly  had  reference,  in  general 
terms,  to  a  state  of  things  which  might 
lead  to  hostility.  Still,  however,  this 
communication  did  not  convey  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government  any  impression  that 
the  immediate  invasion  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory was  contemplated  by  France.  It  is 
evident  that  it  was  considered  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  it  was  by  his  majestv's  government ; 
for  your  lordships  will  observe  in  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table,  when  you  come  to  peruse 
them,  that' when  the  Spanish  government 
were  apprised  that  M.  Lasarde  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  to  whidi  I  have  alluded, 
they  felt  rather  relieved  than  alarmed  by 


the  line  of  conduct  which  the  French  go> 
vermnent  had  taken ;  the  impression  on 
their  minds  being  that  no  measure  of  im- 
mediate hostility  was  intended  on  the  part 
of  France. 

This,  m)r  lords,  was  the  state  of  things 
at  the  period  to  which  1  have  been  aJ- 
luding.  I  have  now  to  state  the  course 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  and 
the  principles  on  which  that  policy  was 
founded.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  setting 
out,  by  saying,  that  bis  majesty's  go- 
vernment were  firmly  convinced  tliat 
every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  by  thb 
country,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  peace 
of  the  world  from  being  disturbed  by  a 
contest  between  France  and  Spain.  We 
felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  us,  to  use 
every  effort,  consistent  with  our  honour, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 
I  say,  my  lords,  that  we  were  bound  so 
far  to  interpose  from  a  regard  to  the  in* 
terests  of  all  parties.  We  were  bound 
to  do  it  from  a  regard  to  the  interest  of 
Spain :— We  were  bound  to  do  it  from  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  France : — We 
were  bound  to  do  it  from  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  For 
what  raasy  my  lords,  could  say,  when 
once  hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
commenced  on  such  a  principle,  where 
they  would  terminate  ?  We  owed  it  there- 
fore to' France — we  owed  it  to  Spain— we 
owed  it  to  Europe, — and  still  more,  my 
lords,  we  owed  it  to  ourselves,  to  adopt 
such  means  of  attempting  to  prevent  the 
actual  occurrence  of  war  between  France 
and  Spain,  as  were,  consistent  with  the 
safety,  the  interests,  and  the  character  of 
the  country.  It  happened  that  we  were 
placed  in  a  situation,  which  gave  ua  an 
especial  right  to  offer  our  mediation  or 
good  offices  on  the  subject;  because, 
about  the  very  period  to  which  I  have 
been  referring,  and  just  a  little  antece- 
dently to  the  last  step  taken  by  the 
French  government,  we  were  called  upon 
by  Spain  for  our  amicable  interposition 
in  the  disputes  between  her  and  France. 
We  bad  been  previously  desired  by  the 
French  government,  to  assist  with  our 
advice  for  the  purpose  of  averting  war, 
so  that  we  did  not  volunteer  our  offer  of 
mediation.  It  did  not  originate  on  our 
part,  or  from  any  regard  to  our  own  pe- 
culiar interests, — although,  if  it  had  so 
originated,  I  should  have  thought  it  a 
perfectly  justifiable  and  honourable  pro- 
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posal^— but  it  originated  in  the  desire 
tnd  •pplication  of  the  governmentt  both 
of  Spain  and  France,  for  the  amicable 
interference  of  this  country  ;  and  on  the 
part- of  Spain  it  was  assumed,  ihat  even 
if  she  should  be  engaged  in  a  defensive 
war  against  France,  Great  Britain  would 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  1  mention 
"  neutrality,"  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  pur|>ose  of  sliowinfr,  that 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Spanish 
government,  at  that  time,  that  this  coun- 
try would  remain  neutral,  in  tliu  event 
ot  Spain  being  iuvulved  in  a  war  with 
France. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  his  majesty's  ^o- 
Ternmcnl  to  France,  and  to  its  being 
declined  by  the  Frencli  government. 
They  declined  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  existing  differences  with  Spain 
were  not  of  that  speciiic  nature  winch 
would  admit  of  mediation;  but  with  the 
expression  of  a  wish,  that  the  good  offices 
of  Great  Britain  might  be  exerted  with 
Spain,  to  restore  a  friendly  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  The 
interposition  of  this  country  was  not 
tbereforcy  as  I  have  already  said,  a  volun- 
tary act  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
but  was  conformable  to  the  declared 
wishes  of  both  Spain  and  France. 

My  lords,  we  know  from  former  com- 
munications, what  was  the  great  and  im- 
mediate object  which  Spain  had  at  that 
time  in  view.  The  gradual  increase  of 
strength,  and  the  position  of  the  French 
army  of  observation  assembled  on  the 
frontiers,  were  very  naturally  the  object 
of  Spanish  jealousy ;  and  it  certainly  was 
the  tirst  wish  of  the  Spanish  government, 
that  that  army  should  be  withdrawn.  It 
is  in  vain,  however,  to  deny  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  calculated  to  afford 
a  plausible  ground  to  France  for  keeping 
up  some  military  force  on  her  frontier. 
Events  had  taken  place,  possibly  without 
the  concurrence  or  connivance  of  the 
Spanish  government,  which  rendered 
such  a  measure  of  precaution,  on  the  part 
of  France,  advisable.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  proximity  of  such 
an  army  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  although 
the  French  might  have  a  perfect  right  to 
maintain  it  in  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen,  was  naturally  and  inevitably  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm,  and  to  encourage 
dissensions  in  Spain ;  and  therefore  that 
It  must  have  been  considered  by  the 
Spanish    governmcB^  as  a  Tcry  serious 
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evil.  But,  my  lords»  I  speak  io  the  pi^ 
sence  of  many  ooUe  individualsi  who  are 
too  conversant  with  the  affairs  and  prac- 
tices of  states,  not  to  know  that  Francfi^ 
having  a  perfect  right  to  keep  vp  the 
army  in  quettiony  if  she  thought  proper 
to  do  so,  and  having  determined,  wnetiier 
on  sound  or  uosouud  principles  of  poKcy» 
is  not  now  tlie  subject  of  coosideratioD^ 
to  exercise  that  right,— could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  witlidraw  her  troopst  naless 
Spain  herself  should  furnish  her  with 
some  plea  or  reason  for  doing  so.  For, 
my  lords,  if  we  look  at  the  situation  ef 
the  covernment  of  Spain,  «'e  aoit 
also  look  at  the  situation  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  France.  We  musk  kiok 
at  the  state  of  parties  iu  Fraiioe:-p 
we  must  consider  that  the  govenuneiit  of 
France  is  a  limited  mooaraiy,  admiiufr* 
tered  by  responsible  advisers,  whose  opi- 
nions and  conduct  must  be  in  »ome  oop 
gree  influenced  by  popular  feeliog,  and 
subject  to  popular  control ;  and  do  one 
will  I  think  say,  that,  under  the  exisUng 
circumstances,  France  could,  in  regaiii 
to  her  own  honour,  be  expected  to  witin 
draw  her  army  from  the  nm^bouihood 
of  the  Pyrennees,  unless  the  Spanish  gOh 
vernment  would  afford  her  some  GKUity 
for  so  doing. 

I  know  of  no  coDsideraU«Mi  on  enrthi 
my  lords,  that  would  have  indaced  hh 
majesty's  government  to  recommend  ts 
the  government  of  Spain,  even  in  tht 
most  amicable  manner  whatever,  to  ood* 
cede  one  tittle  of  their  constitntional 
rights,  or  to  give  up  one  atom  of  their 
system  which  they  conscientiously  thii|ghl 
of  importance  to  their  liberty  or  siAty. 
But,  ray  lorf' 3,  we  well  knew,  as  ail  the 
world  well  knew,  not  only  that  there  vere 
defects  in  the  Spanish  constitnUon,  but 
that  there  was  not  a  reasonable  man  in 
Spain,  who  was  not  perfectly  ready  tp 
admit  that  some  modifications  of  it  were 
indispensable.  We  were  also  bound  to 
take  into  our  consideration  tlie  existence 
of  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  the  various 
local  agitations  which  convulsed  the 
country,  and  rendered  the  Spaniab  a  di- 
vided people.  Our  advice  having  been 
asked  by  the  Spanish  goverament,  we 
thought  it  right  likewise  to  consider, 
what  were  the  means  which  Spaiii  po^ 
sessed  to  resist  an  immediate  attack  on 
the  part  of  France,  should  such  attack  he 
made.— 'Now,  my  lords,  although  I  believe 
that  the  means  of  ukinate  reaistaace  pioai- 
sessed  by  Spam  are  greater  than  those  of 
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any  other  €oaotry»  yet  it  i»  clear,  IbM  m  | 
to  imnoediate  retistaoce,  Spaioy  from  a ' 
variety  of  caases,  was  in  a  great  degree 
dettitute  of  all  the  ordiaary  meant  of  re< 
peliing  aa  attack.  We»  iherffbre*  felt 
that*  although  ia  the  event  of  war»  Spain 
might,  as  in  the  last  contest,  be  ultimately 
successful,  she  could  not  exfiect  to  pur* 
chase  that  success  without  passing  through 
auffi^rings  of  the  severest  nature.  We  felt 
that  slie  must  submit  to  see  her  best  and 
fairest  provinces  overrun  by  the  invading 
army,  and  her  country  pillaged  and  deso- 
lated-—for  such,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
the  effect  of  the  war,  whatever  declara- 
tions or  proclamations  may  be  issued  by 
the  generals  of  the  invading  army,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  it.  1  have,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  distinctly,  avowing,  that,  al* 
though  no  consideration  whatever  should 
have  induced  me  to  recommend  to  Spain 
to  concede  one  iota  of  what  she  might 
deem  it  materially  important  to  herself  to 
retain ;  yet  1  thought,  that,  if  ^here  were 
any  point  which  the  Spanish  government 
themselves  considered  would  hereafter  be 
a  fair  subject  of  change  or  modification  in 
their  constitntion»  they  might  very  bene* 
iiciaUy  do  at  once  that  which  they  were 
dieposed  to  do  seoye  tine  hence ;  or,  at 
least,  that  they  raighs  agree  to  seme  do* 
daration  that  they  would  aaake  such  mo- 
dificatioA  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the 
-view  which  bis  Boajeaty'sgovemmeat  took 
of  the  subject,  we  were  influenced  by  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Spam— -not, 
perhaps^  aa  our  first  consideration  (for 
undoubtedly  our  own  interests  nmst 
always  predomioate),-*but  still  by  what 
we  coBGeivcd  to  be  the  best  inierests  of 
Spain ;  and  we  thought  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be 
suggested  to  Spain,  without  doing  vio* 
lence  to  her  honour,  or  trenching  on  her 
independence,  to  act  bb  I  have  described. 
Our  recommendations  were  conveyed  in 
the  sincerest  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
amity ;  not  by  ai^  means  as  demands, 
but  as  the  intimation  of  firiendly  opinions, 
not  subjecting  the  party  to  whom  thej 
vere  oraed  to  any  penalty  if  he  did  not 
listen  to  them;  they  were  tendered  as 
the  well-4Beaot  advice  of  one  ally  to  ano- 
ther, founded  on  the  clearest  view  whidi 
wse  were  able  to  take  of  the  interesu  of , 
that  country*  It  was  very  satisfactory  to 
his  majesty  s  government,  that,  in  a  si- 
tuation of  so  mudi  difficulty,  we  had  the 
advaeti^  of  th»  assistaMse  of  a  noble  k^ 
dimitimt^  whole  amhcs^  is  of  greil 


weight  in  this  country,  and  who  must  ba 
tagsrded  with  the  highest  respect  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  mora  pais 
ticuiarly  in  Spain»  We  felt  that  we  eonld 
not  do  better  than  avail  oarselves  of  the 
instrumentality  of  my  noble  friend  to  aid 
us  on  this  important  occasion.  If  eves 
anv  country  has  incurred  the  most  valu* 
able  obligations  to  a  single  individualf 
Spain  had  incurred  them  to  my  noble 
friend.  My  noble  friend  knew  Spain 
well.  He  had  resided  for  saverjAl  yeaia 
in  the  country ;  he  knew  all  the  varioua 
parties;  he  knew  all  iho  prominent  ueh 
dividuals  to  whom  those  parties  were 
composed ;  he  had  had  experience  of  tbt 
operation  of  the  existing  conatitjutiMb 
during  the  two  years  that  he  was  cosh 
ducting  the  tremendous  conflict  which  ha 
terminated  so  gloriously.  It  was  isell 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  try  if  the  soft* 
timenti  and  iafluence  of  my  noble  friead 
might  not  be  advantageously  employed* 
He  i»  thfr  last  man  to  reoommead  tp  aiijr 
nation  the  sh'shtest  disgraoefid  oanreai 
sion.  He  is  the  last  man  lo  reqnape  frqas 
any  country  a  step  iocoaaistena  mink  JM 
honour,  its  character,  and  its  dignjcy.  || 
was  most.desirable,  then,  that  my  naUe 
friend  should  bring  under  the  view  oif  the 
Spanish  government  his  oftmioas  on  their 
actual  situation  and  policy* 

This,  as  your  lordship  will  obsarve,  oop 
curred  antecedently,  aos  only  to  any  u^ 
vasion  of  Spain,  but  to  any  direct  menaoe 
of  invasion,  or  to  any  avowed  deeisioa,  bf 
the  French  government,  that  Spain  should 
be  invaded.  For,  if  your  toraships  as« 
amine  the  papers  on  tna  table,  you  isill 
find  that,  up  to  tAa  osiddle  of  January^ 
the  Spanish  govermaent  remained  strongi j 
impressed  with  the  coavaction  that  no 
immediate  invasion  of  the  SoMMiish  terri* 
tory  was  contemplated  by  trance*  '  la 
ihct,  it  was  only  withia  a  few  days  of  the 
delivery  of  the  king  of  France's  speech  to 
the  French  chambers,  that  I  myself  coo* 
ceived  there  was  any  ground  for  be^ 
lieving  that  the  immedSite  invasion  of 
Spain  would  actually  take  place.  Your 
lordships  will  see,  by  the  PftPfvi  on  th# 
table,  that,  until  that  period^  bis  majesty"^ 
govemaoeat  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  re^ 
present  to  the  Spanish  government,  the 
situation  ia  which  iit  appeared  to  them 
that  Spain  was  placed ;  as  well  as  theif 
opinions  as  to  the  best  means,  under  tfaf 
exjstiftg  oiacaaoataacas,  of  «?ertiag  th« 
calamity  of  war;  atwayi  with  emoial 
carft  that  Ommib  Mpwetftntiim  Amm  fc» 
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to  the  cabinet  at  Madrid*  But  this  was 
not  at  all.  About  the  same  time,  pre- 
^  tensions  were  revived  by  commanders  on 
tile  Sfumish  main,  pretensions  utterly  ob- 
solete, waved  ana  forgotten  for  many 
years,  to  declare  constructive  blockades 
of  the  whole  coast  of  what  was  Spanish 
America,  and  to  capture  all  trading  vessels 
that  should  presume  to  violate  these 
blockades.  Many  instances*  recent  and 
flagrant,  had  occurred,  in  which  the  laws 
of  these  blockades  had  been  rigorously 
carried  into  execution,  and  outrages  of 
the  same  sort  had  been  continued,  more 
or  less,  for  many  preceding  years.  Al- 
most fW)m  the  year  1815,  there  had  been 
s^  series  of  unanswered  representations  of 
unredressed  grievance  preferred  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  which  it  was  at  length 
thought  expedient,  avoiding  if  possible 
an^ry  discuuion,  to  bring  directly  to  a 
pomt.  ^  That  justice  was  on  the  side  of 
the  British  complaints  might  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  after  nego* 
tiation  redress  was  finally  accorded;  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  grievance  was  not 
•mall,  might  be  gathered  from  the  sum 
the  Spanish  government  itself  appropriated 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  claim,  being 
about  hair  a  million  steriing.  This  did 
not  amount  to  the  whole  of  the  demand ; 
but  it  showed,  at  least,  the  estimate  of 
Spain,  as  to  what  might  turn  out  to  be 
just.  The  business  on  which  sir  W. 
A'Court,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  was  \ 
first  employed  there  was  in  the  making 
these  remonstrances,  and  in  urging^* 
.  successfully  urging — the  redress  it  was 
necessary  to  afford.  He  was  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Spanish  government ;  first, 
the  instructions  with  regard  to  Cuba; 
and  secondly,  the  further  fact,  that  the 
armament  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  orders  to  make  reprisals  if 
our  maritime  rights  should  not  be  observ- 
ed.  Redress  was  promised  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  and  instructions  were  accord- 
ingly sent  out  to  sir  John  Owen.  Re- 
monstrance having  been  once  made,  re- 
dress once  claimed,  and  satisfaction  ac- 
corded,  no  hostile  feeling  could  possibly 
remain  on  the  part  of  this  country.  But 
the  House  would  see,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations  like  thete,  that 
it  would  have  been  either  delicate  or 
proper  towards  Spain  to  have  entered 
into  discussions,  or  rather  to  have  made 
fleclarations,  of  the  part  Great  Britain 
waa  taking  on  behalf  of  European  Spain. 
This  country  had  pursued  two  courses  of 
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action :  on  the  one  handj  it  had  claimed 
of  Spain  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  by 
her  South  American  colonies;  and  on 
the  other,  she  had  defended  Spain  aga/nst 
an  invasion  by  European  powers.  The 
British  government  well  knew,  that  a 
time  must  come  when  a  disclosure  of  the 
latter  course  might  be  made  to  the  minis- 
try at  Madrid ;  and  by  a  coincidence  in 
point  of  time,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
congress  at  Verona,  that  our  negodaUona 
for  redress  had  been  brought  to  a  fa- 
vourable conclusion. 

He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
one  particular  circumstance.  He  had 
seen  in  various  quarters,  and  bad  heard 
from  different  persons,  that  some  ofence 
had  been  given  to  Spain  by  sending  sir. 
W.  A'Court  to  represent  ha  majeatj  at 
Madrid.  It  happened,  whimsically  enough, 
that  about  the  time  when  sir  W.  A'Court'is 
name  was  thus  brought  forward  with 
obloquy  in  this  countiy — not  about  tbe 
time  he  set  off  for  Madrid,  for  he  had 
proceeded  thither  long  before  his  (Mr. 
C.'s)  appointment,  and  he  bad  noUiing 
mora  than  the  slightest  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  —  about  the  time 
when  sir  W.  A'Court's  appointment  to 
Spain  was  represented  as '  the  greatest 
grievance  to  that> country,  the  ministers 
of  the  three  allied  powers  called  upon  him 
(Mr.  Canning)  in  Downing-street,  to 
make  representations  against  sending  him 
out,  as  giving  countenance  to  Spain.  It 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  steer  between 
these  two  difficulties :  but  tbetuiswer  to  the 
ministers  wap  very  short  and  stanple— that 
sir  W.  A'Court  was  gone— 4b8t  there  he 
was,  and  there  he  must  remun.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  could  well  believe,  that  tbe 
course  of  negotiation  in  which  sir  W. 
A' Court  was  first  employed — ^that  of  a;h 
obdurate  and  preissing  creditor,  calling  up 
obsolete  demands,  and  enfordng  a  sp&sdy 
settlement — could  not  tend  to  make  him 
very  popular  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  was  every  day  aufiering 
under  his  applications ;  while  that  govern- 
ment was  not  yet  aware  of  the  course 
Great  Britain  had  pursued  in  the  Eu- 
ropean negotiations.  It  mi^t  be  very 
readily  imagined,  that  sir  W.  A^Court 
might  have  made  an  impression  in  the 
Spanish  capital,  unfiivourable  to  his  offi- 
cial, but  not  to  his  personal  character. 
As  soon  as  the  general  understanding, 
that  no  interference  in  the  affiun  of  Spain 
should  take  [dace  wat  abandoned— as 
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soon,  in  short,  as  it  was  clear,  that  tho 
issue  of  the  negotiations  at  Verona  must 
become  publicly  known— so  soon,  com- 
munication was  made  to  Madrid  of  the 
line  this  country  had  pursued  in  those 
negotiations.    It  was  then  unequivocally 
shown,  that  while  sir  W.  A'Court  had 
been  employed  in  this  obduratQ.  and  un- 
poptllsr  character,  the  British  govern- 
ment, through  their  plenipotentiary   at 
Verona,  had  been  anxiously  engaged  in 
securing    the  national  independence  of 
Spain,    From  that  time,  the  feeling  with 
respect  to  sir  W«  A'Court  at  Madrid  was 
completely  changed.    Before  this  disclo- 
sure of  the  discussions  at  Verona  was 
made  to  Spain — while  she  was  yet  uncer- 
tain what  steps  had  been  taken  at  con- 
gress—an application  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government ;  first,  to 
ascertain  what  the  precise  course  of  nego- 
tiations had  been ;  and  next,  to  interest 
this  country  to  employ  her  good  offices 
for  the  nuuntenance  of  peace.    In  making 
this  application,  which,  being  in  writing, 
formed  part  of  the  papers  on  the  table, 
pains  were  distinctly  taken  to   make  it 
appear,  that  the  good  offices  she  asked 
were   not   inconsistent   with    the   most 
strictly-conceived  system  of   neutrality. 
She  asked  counsel  and  mediation— that 
Great  Britain  should  offer  her  advice  to 
one  friend,  on  behalf  of  another.    Spain 
required  no  proceeding  that  could  trench 
upon  our  neutrality ;  but  rather,  such  a 
course  as  would  entitle  the  power  inter- 
vening, to  the  thanks  of  France,  as  well 
as  to  the  gratitude  of  Spain.    Upon  re- 
ceiving this  application,  his  majesty's  go- 
vemment  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  write 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  expected 
at  Paris,  and  to  direct  his  grace  to  offer 
to  the  French  government  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  with  Spain.    The 
French  government,  afker  some  negotia- 
tion, declined  the  offer  thus  made ;  stating 
as  the  reason,  that  the  grounds  of  differ- 
ence between  France  and  Spain  were  not 
grounds  of  that  distinct  and  definite  kind, 
that  admitted  of  exact  specification  and 
practical  adjustment ;  that  they  grew  out 
of  the  state  of  things  m  which  the  two 
kingdoms  found  themselves;  and  out  of 
the  influence  which  what  was  passine  in 
Spain  had  upon  the  internal  tranquillity 
or  his    most  Christian   majesty's    domi- 
nions :  that  the  two  nations  had,  in  fact, 
got  into  such  a  condition  towards  each 
otl^r  of  reciprocal  jealousy  and  irriution 
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that  rather  than  submit  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  such  a  situation,  war  would 
be  the  preferable  alternative,  as  aQprding 
at  least  some  ultimate  solution.  It  seem* 
ed  to  the  British  government,  that  the 
position  of  affairs  admitted  of  a  reciproca<* 
tion  of  good  offices;  and  both  at  Madrid 
and  Paris,  a  course  of  interposition  would 
have  been  pursued  which  might  have 
rendered  war  unnecessary.  He  f  Mr.  C.) 
admitted,  that  here  was  a  case  m  whica 
it  might  have  been  quite  usual  to  say  to 
both  parties,  that  without  something  more 
specific  on  either  side,  some  sensible  and 
tangible  cause  of  complaint— some  exact 
claim  of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try supposed  to  be  aggrieved — it  would 
be  better  for  Great  Britain  not  to  inter- 
fere ;  that  she  had  done  all  that  she 
thought  she  could  do  with  each  party ; 
and  that,  as  her  efforts  had  been  attended 
hitherto  with  no  success,  she  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  from  further  interposi- 
tion. Such  a  course  was  quite  open  to 
the  British  government;  but,  as  every 
thing  that  was  stated  on  both  sides  was 
accompanied  wiih  the  roost  solemn  assur- 
ance of  a  pacific  disposition ;  and  as  the 
British  ministry  did  entertain— what  from 
that  moment  to  the  present  it  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  —  an  alarm  beyond  any 
former  occasion  of  the  danger  of  war, 
not  only  to  Spain  but  to  Irance,  and 
through  France  to  Europe,  it  became  a 
question  very  material  to  be  debated, 
whether,  while  there  remained  the  slight- 
est chance  of  success,  it  was  not  our  duty 
to  make  a  further  effort,  being  the  only 
power  through  whom  it  was  possible  that 
the  effort  should  be  made. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  ascer- 
tain what  might  yet  be  done ;  and  there 
was  this  advantage  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  congress 
of  Verona**that  questions  were  now  re- 
duced to  the  differences  between  Franca 
and  Spain.  The  dispatches  from  the 
three  continental  powers  had  been  sent  s 
and  their  ministers  had  been  withdrawn  t 
the  cases  foreseen  at  Verona,  in  which 
alone  the  powers  were  bound  to  interpose 
on  behalf  of  France,  had  none  of  tliem 
occurred.  It  was  a  matter,  therefore, 
merely  between  France  and  Spain ;  and 
it  was  for  this  country  to  decide,  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  take  a  step  which 
might  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war;  but 
which  could  not  widen  the  breach  and 
increase  the  danger.    Under  these  cir- 
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eamstancet.his  tnajesty'f  miniitert  deter- 
mioed  to  interpoae  their  good  offices  on 
behalf  of  Spain;  and  their  anxiety,  in  so 
interposing,  was  to  distinguish  their  con- 
duct, not  only  from  that  which  the  Con- 
tinental powers  in  their  several  dispatches 
had  displayed  towards  Spain — not  only 
itoni  that  which  France,  in  the  speech  of 
her  minister^  had  likewise  declared  her 
determination  to  pursue;  but  to  distin- 
guish it  also»  by  the  channel  through 
which  it  was  niaae,  from  every  species  of 
interference  that  was  not  made  upon  the 
moat  friendly  terms.  The  channel  through 
which  it  was  made  was  the  duke  of  Wel- 


NigoiiaHoni  rtteioe  to  Spain.  [ftVi 

—it  was  after  France  had  sUted*  thaa  it 
was  through  the  good  offices  of  the  British 
eovernment^that  she  looked  for  any  thing 
like  an  accommodation  of  her  diffisfences 
with  8pain«-it  was  whilst  the  Britisfa  m* 
Temment  entertained  a  sincere  bdief  that 
its  interference  would  lead  to  a  padficnnd 
not  to  a  hostile  issue— it  was  under  inch 
circumstances,  that  the  duke  of  Wellia^ 
ton,  not  declaring  either  this  or  that  now 
of  conciliation  to  be  the  price  at  whidi  the 
fnendship  of  England  was  to  be  parduoH 
ed,  but  echoing,  as  he  supposed*  the  bpl* 
nions  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Sbaflsilr 
nation,  addressed  himself,   through  the 


Kngton.    That  illustrious  individual  --  if  medium  of  lord  Fitzror  Somerset,  his 


ever  man  did  earn  it  from  a  foreign  state 
«-.had  earned  from  Spain  the  right  to  be 
considered  as  her  friend.    For  years  he 
had  sustained  her  liberties  in  the  field, 
And  ultimately  had  rendered  them  trium- 
phant over  erery  difficulty.    In  his  diplo- 
matic character,  too,  he  had  recently  as- 
serted the  same  principles  in  her  behalf, 
Which  he  had  formerly  had  occasion  to 
vindicate  for  her  in  the  field;  and  that 
independence,  which  he  had  once  con- 
quered for  her  by  his  sword,  he  had 
latterly  endeavoured  to  preserve  to  her 
by  his  negotiations.    If  ever  there  was  an 
individual  that  was  entitled  to  deliver  his 
opinions  to  a  foreign  nation,  without  any 
suspicion  being  entertained  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  it  Was  the  individual  who 
had  performed  such  services,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  had  been  incorporated  as 
well  by  gratitude  as  adoption,  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  Spanish  nation.    The 
opinions  which  that   distinguished   cha- 
racter offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  opinions  which  his  private 
fnends  were  aware  that  he  had  long  en- 
tertained ;  and  they  were  ofiered  to  them 
in  a  way  that  took  from  them  every  ap- 
pearance of  arrogance  and  insult.    It  was 
through  the  medium  of  a   confidential 
friend,  who  had  formerly  been  his  com- 
panion in  arms  in    the    Peninsula,   and 
afterwards  his  assistant  in  the  delibera- 
tions at  Verona,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  were  stated  in  Madrid 
in  terms  which,  though  they  were  not  put 
together  with  all  the  nnesse  of  diplomacy, 
still  expressed  his  meaning  in  the  most 
frank  and  explicit  manner.    It  was  afler 
Spain  had  asked  for  the  interference  of 
the  British  government,  and  had  obtained 
it  on  the  express  stipulation  that  its  in- 
terposition was  not  to  be  considered  as 
inconsistent  with  themost  strict  neutroiity 


confidential  friend,  to  tnose  who  awayed 
the  destinies  of  Spain,  and  left  them  to 
accept  or  reject  his  adf  ice  as  they  in  thds 
wisdom  should  think  proper  to  determine. 
Looking  at  this  transaction  three  montht 
after  its  occurrence,  and  with  a  kaowledgii 
of  every  thing  whidi  had  Moce  oocarred. 
he  did  not  know  exactly  how  he  ahoiila 
decide,  supposing  the  question  were  now 
put  to  him  whether  he  should  try  diie 
chance  again,  or  throw  it  away  aa  unde«>' 
serving  of  attention;  but  this  be  did 
know,  that,  supposing  he  had  decided  not 
to  avail  himself  of  this  chance,  and  war 
had  then  ensued,  he  should  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  justifying  himself  to  the 
world  for  not  trying  one  means  of  Wfett^ 
ing  it,  which,  if  used,  might  have  perhane 
rescued  Europe  from  tne  calamities  i# 
which  it  was  now  going  to  be  plunged,' 
and  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  tfcd 
extent,  or  limit  the  duraticm. 

Having  made  these  observationa,  he 
would  now  proceed  with  bis  details.  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  quitted  this  country,  aa 
the  bearer  of  a  confidential  communtca- 
tion  to  the  Spanish  government  from  thtf 
duke  of  Wellington,  about  the  first  weA 
in  January.  Before  he  proceeded  Au^ 
ther,  he  wished  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  application  which  was  made  from 
Spain  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
government  was  made  eariv  in  the  month 
of  November ;  that  the  ofier  of  our  medl* 
ation,  which  was  made  to  France  ia  the 
month  of  September,  was  not  finally  riS 
jected  till  some  time  in  the  ensuing  No^J 
vember;  and  that  a  correspbndefice  of 
some  length  took  place  upob  the  subject  t 
into  the  particulars  of  which  he  should 
not  then  enter,  for  this  plain  reason— -that 
the  whole  of  them  were  to  be  hnnd  id 
the  papers  which  he  waa  dire^ed  by  hia 
majesty  to  lay  upoa  the  tdik   of  tb^ 
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HoQMw    Ho  miMt  aovr  proceed  to  state, 
that  not  mooy  weeks  after  lord  Fitzroy 
SooMfset  bad  set  out  for  Spain,  an  event 
•ecurredt  vhidi,  he  must  confessj  shook 
very  strongly  his  hopes  of  bringing  about 
•ay  aooommodation  between  the  govem- 
vents  of  France  and  of  Spain— he  alloded 
10  the  extraordinary  speech  with  which 
iho  French  ministers  thought  proper  to 
9pen  the  chambers.    Of  the  construction 
to  which  the  words  of  that  speech  were 
liable,  and  which  indeed  they  most  natu- 
vMy  bore,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
House  who   thought  with  more  disgust 
and    abhorrence  than  he  did.     If  that 
apeech  were  to  be  understood  as  the  plain 
meanine  of  the  words  in  which  it  was 
couched    naturally   suggested;    namely, 
,  that  the  Spanish  people  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  consent  to  certain  modifications 
in  their  constitution— not  because  it  was 
faulty  in  itself— nut  because  it  contained 
particulars  which  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  neighbouring  states,  anf^      "«fe  even  to 
the  pnnce  who  ruled  h  ■        out  because 
it  was'  not  an  emanation  «rom  the  Crown 
—it  was  dear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no 
Spaniard,  who  had  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  independence  of  his  country,  could 
consent  either  to  modify,  or  to  hear  a 
modification  proposed  of  that  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  no  British 
atatesman,  who  valued  his  character  as  a 
member  of  a   free  state,  could  either 
thinks  or  hear  of  his  country  being  made 
a  party  to  negotiaticms  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing    such    monstrous    proposals. 
Not  a  week,  no,  not  even  a  day,  was  lost 
in  conveying  to  France  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government ;  and  in  telling  her,  that  if 
such  was  the  meaning  of  the  speech  in 
question,  there  was  an  end  to  all  further 
negotiations,  at  least  through  a  British 
cbanneU— that  British  intervention  must 
be  considered  as  closed— that  the  princi- 
ple avowed,  was  one  which  a    British 
statesman  could  not  acknowledge-^that 
it  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  the  British 
constittttioiw^nd  that  as  it  could  not  be 
aceepted  as  part  of  tlie  British  code  of 
lnw,  it  could  not  be  recommended  by  a 
Brib'sb  statesoian  to  the  acceptanos  of 
aoy  •  other*    The  ministers  of  France  were 
likewise  told,  as  Great  Britain  did  not 
pat  forward  her  own  political  institutions 
as  the  model  on  which  those  of  other 
atates  were  to  be  framed,  or  as  the  only 
aystem  from  which  national  freedom  and 
luvpinsii  could  flewi  so  oeilher  could  she 


allow  France  to  make  her  own  example  a 
rule  for  other  nations,  much  less  to  torce 
that  exainple  upon  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the 
consai^uinity  of  the  reigning  dynasties 
of  the  two  countries,     ft  was  however 
added*  that  if  this  construction  were  dis« 
avowed,  the  negotiations  might  still  con- 
tinue.   The  French  government,  it  was 
only  right  to  state,  did  subsequently  dis« 
avow  this  obnoxious   construction,  and 
adopted  another,  which,  he  was  free  to 
confess,  the  words  were  not  altogether 
qualified  to  bear.     The  negotiations  in 
consequence  proceeded;    and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  ministers,  when  interro* 
gated  on  the  subject  in  parliament,  had 
felt  themselves  bound  to  declare,   that 
they  had  considerable  hopes  of  bringing 
them  to  a  successful  termination:    for, 
however  extraordinary  it  might  appear^ 
it  was  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  whea 
the  speech  of  the  king  of  France  waa 
communicated  to  him  (Mr.  C.)  by  the 
French  Charg6  d'Affiiires  in  tliis  country^ 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  more  profusei 
communication    of  the   desires    of  the 
French  government  for  accommodation, 
and  by  a  more  profuse  declaration  of  their 
wishes  for  the  good  services  of  the  Bri<^ 
tish  government,  in  producing  that  ac« 
commodation,  than  had  ever  been  made 
at  any  previous  stage  of  the  transactions* 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  eifect  which 
the  French  government  had  anticipated 
had  been  pr^uced  upon  the.  British  go-* 
vernment  by  the  communications  wliicl^ 
they  then  made  to  it ;  but  it  was  surpris* 
ing,  that  the  French  government^  by  some 
strange  and  unaccountable  delusion,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  made  to  themb 
on  the  subject,  should  have  ever  thought* 
and  indeed  should  still  continue  to  thinki^ 
that  in  publishing  the  document  which 
they  had  done,  the^  had  hit  a  ciiord  which, 
could  not  fail  tp  vibrate  at  Madrid,  and 
that  they    had  put  forward   a  specifier 
which  could  not  rail  to  cure  all  the  evila 
which  preyafled  within  its  meridian.    The 
thing  itself  was  so  strange  and  singular,, 
that  the  House  would  be  inclined  to  think 
it  either  a  fable  or  an  invention  of  his  own, 
if  tha  prooft  of  it  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  papers  which  he  was  now  ordered  to 
submit  to  the  House. 

He  must  now  state  to  the  House,  that 
while  these  communications  were  passing 
between  Paris  and  Madrid,  a  new  applU, 
cation  was  received  from  the  Spanish  go« 
venuMDt  (whiqh  the  House  would  &id 
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in  the  papers),  calling  for  a  more  active 
employment  of  the  good  services  of  this 
country,  in  producing  an  accommodation 
with  France.  If  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  previously  entertained  any  doubt  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  thev  ought  to 
pursue,  that  application  would  have  de- 
cided them :  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, had  they  declined  to  continue 
their  interposition,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  setting  their  own  private 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  still  thought  their  interposition 
worth  having.  The  interposition  was 
therefore  continued ;  but  from  that  time 
forth  the  British  government  took  no 
active  part  in  the  transactions.  No 
tecond  instructions  were  sent  out  to  lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  who,  in  consequence, 
left  Madrid.  Sir  W.  A'Court  bein^  three 
dajTS  nearer  to  Paris,  and  the  duplication 
of  three  days  in  the  conveyance  and  re- 
turn of  the  correspondence  causing  the 
delay  of  a  week,  was  lefl  to  conduct  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  parties ;  and  all  that 
remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  state  to 
each  party  the  proposals  and  answers  of 
the  other.  The  result  of  these  commu- 
nications, though  it  was  not  more  than 
might  be  calculated  upon  from  the  pre- 
mises he  had  stated,  was  a  total  failure ; 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  frankly 
stating  that  fact  to  the  House.  Nothing 
then  remained  for  the  British  government 
to  do,  but  to  state  fairly  to  each  party 
the  line  of  conduct  which  Great  Britain 
was  determined  to  pursue,  in  a  state  of 
things  so  deplorable  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  to  explain  to  them  the 
course  of  policy  which  she  thought  most 
consistent  with  her  own  welfare,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  both  the  contending  nations. 
He  begged  the  House  to  be  assured,  that 
there  never  had  been  a  moment,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  interference  on  behalf 
of  Spain  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  down 
to  the  time  at  which  he  was  then  speak- 
ing, during  which  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  been  led  to  believe,  that  the 
course  of  policy  which  Great  Britain 
would  pursue,  in  case  a  war  should  un- 
fortunately break  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  would  be  any  other  than  thtrt  of 
strict  neutrality.  No  hope  was  ever  held 
out  to  it,  from  which  an  inference  to  the 
contrary  could  be  possibly  deduced. 
Nothing  was  ever  said  on  which  a  doubt 
of  the  intentions  of  England  could  be 
suffered  to  hang.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  these  transactions,  it  was  re- 


gularly stated  to  the  Spanish  gOTemmeoe, 
that  we  would  do  all  that  we  could,  in 
any  way,  and  Inr  any  means,  to  areft  a 
war ;  but  that,  if  war  should  unfortunately 
ensue,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  our 
anxiety  to  avert  it,  was  to  be  ceosidered 
as  the  measure  of  our  determination  to 
take  part  in  it,  when  commenced.  To 
France,  such  a  declaration  had  not  been 
made,  and  hon.  members,  on  reading  the 
papers,  would  see  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  for,  though  the  documents  which 
passed  between  the  two  govemmenta  were 
indications  that  measures  oT  hostility  were 
contemplated  by  the  one  against  the  other, 
still,  when  it  became  necessary  to  speak 
out  on  the  points  which  thoee  documents 
suggested,  it  could  not  well  be  done  with* 
out  making  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  if 
not  in  express  words,  at  least  in  aob- 
stance. 

That  consideration  brouffbt  him  to  the 
only  part  of  the  papers  which  it  ir&s  his 
intention  to  read  to  the  House.  It  was 
part  of  a  despatch  which  had  been  sent  to 
our  ambassador  at  Paris,  after  all  hopes 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  had  ceased, 
to  be  by  him  communicated  to  M:  Cha- 
teaubriand.  That  despatch  contained  an 
account  of  the  negotiations  from  their 
commencement  to  their  close ;  and  he 
Vas  the  more  anxious  that  the  French 
government  should  see  it,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  unfair  statement  regard- 
ing its  conduct.  After  giving  a  history 
of  the  negotiations  it  concluded  in  the 
following  manner : — 

**  It  remains  only  to  describe  the  con- 
duct which  it  is  his  majesty's  desire  and 
intention  to  observe,  in  a  conflict  between 
two  nations,  to  each  of  whom  his  majesty 
is  bound  by  the  ties  of  amity  and  alliance. 
The  repeated  disavowal,  by  his  most 
Christian  majesty's  government,  of  all 
views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement, 
forbids  the  suspicion  of  any  design  on 
the  part  of  France  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent military  occupation  of  Spain ;  or  to 
force  his  Catholic  majesty  into  any  mea- 
sures, derogatory  to  the  independence  of 
his  crown,  or  to  existing  reladons  with 
other  powers.  The  repeated  assurances 
which  his  majesty  has  received,  of  the 
determination  of  France  to  respect  the 
dominions  of  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
relieve  his  majesty  from  any  apprehension 
of  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  intimate  defensive  connexion 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  hetween  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
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With  reipect  to  the  provinces  in  America 
which  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  time  and  the  coarse 
of  efents  appear  to  have  substantially 
decided  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country ;  although  the  formal  recognition 
of  those  provinces,  as  independent  states, 
by  his  majesty,  may  be  hastened  or  re- 
tarded by  various  external  circumstances^ 
as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satisfactory 
progress,  in  each  state,  towards  a  regular 
and  settled  form  of  government.  Spain 
has  long  been  apprized  of  his  majesty's 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  Disclaiming 
in  the  roost  solemn  manner  any  intention 
of  appropriating  to  himself  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  his  majesty  is  satisfied  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  by  France,  to  bring 
mider  her  dominion  any  of  those  posses- 
sions, either  by  conquest,  or  by  cession, 
from  Spain.  This  frank  explanation  upon 
the  points  on  which  perhaps  alone  the 
possibility  of  any  collision  of  France  with 
Great  Britain  can  be  apprehended  in  a 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  your  ex- 
cellency will  represent  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand as  dictated  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  enabled  to  preserve,  in  that  war,  a 
strict  and  undeviating  neutrality — a  neu^ 
trality  not  liable  to  alterations  towards 
either  party,  so  long  as  the  honour  and 
jost  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  equally 
respected  by  both." 

These  were  the  only  points  on  which  it 
appeared  to  him  that  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  for  Great  Britain;  and 
on  these  points, he  had  endeavoured  to 
guard  her  interest  as  carefully  and  speci- 
fically as  he  could.  He  would  now  beg 
leave,  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  treaties  which  existed  between  this 
country  and  Portugal:  and  here  he  would 
t^ke  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  single  moment  in  which 
the  ministers  of  France  had  not  been 
aware,  that  any  attack  wantonly  made  by 
them  on  Portugal  would  bring  Great  Bri- 
tain into  the  field  with  all  her  force  to 
support  the  independence  of  her  antient 
and  her  faithful  ally.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  remark,  that  much  miscon- 
ception prevailed  in  the  country  upon  this 
point :  for  it  was  not  only  asserted,  that 
our  connexions  with  Portugal  imposed 
upon  us  the  necessity  (as  they  certainly 
did)  of  flying  to  her  assistance  if  she  were 
attacked ;  but  it  was  also  asserted,  that 
they  left  the  question,  whether  Great 
Britain  should  go  to  war  or  remain  at 


peace,  entirely  in  the  keeping  of  PortugaL 
He  desired  to  be  understood  as  admitting 
our  pledge  of  defence  to  Portugal  on  the 
ground  of  a  defensive,  and  not  of  an  of* 
fensive,  treaty;  and  if  there  was  one 
point  more  clear  in  the  law  of  nations 
than  another,  it  was  this— >that  a  defensive 
alliance  between  two  states  did  not  com- 
mit one  of  them  to  war,  when  that  was 
yoluntarily  commenced  by  the  other.  He 
was  happy  to  state,  that  there  never  bad 
been  a  moment  in  which  the  French  go-  ' 
vemment  had  not  declared  to  Portugal 
that  it  was  not  its  >  intention  to  meddle  at 
all  with  her,  either  in  word  or  deed,  un- 
less Portugal  attacked  the  armies  of 
France,  ile  could  also  inform  the  House, 
that  up  to  this  moment  Portugal  was  not 
bound  by  any  engagement  to  enter  into 
the  war  [Hear!  from  the  Opposition 
benches].  He  was  not  stating  what  her 
policy  was — he  was  only  stating  her  obli<% 
gations ;  and  he  again  repeated,  that  Por- 
tugal was  not  bound  by  any  treaty  to 
enter  into  tlie  war  which  had  now  broken 
out  between  France  and  Spain.  He, 
therefore,  said,  that  if  Portugal  joined 
Spain  in  her  endeavours  to  repel  France 
from  the  Peninsula,  there  was  no  ground 
for  Great  Britain  to  put  forward  a  single 
soldier  in  support  of  Portugal.  He  was 
not  stating  what  our  policy  might  be; 
but  what  was  required  of  us  by  the  faith 
of  treaties.  England  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect Portugal,  if  Portugal  were  attacked; 
but  not  if  Portugal  attacked  others.  He 
thought  it  right  to  make  this  statement, 
because  England  had  never  yet  made  any 
arrangement,  or  entered  into  any  treaty, 
which  she  had  not,  when  callea  upon, 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter;  however 
arduous  was  the  struggle  into  which  she 
entered,  and  however  great  the  sacrifice 
which  she  was  compelled  to  make  to 
procure  its  fulfilment ;  and  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  that  rare  scrupulousness  in  ful- 
filling her  engagements,  that  it  became 
the  more  necessary  for  her  to  understand 
precisely  what  the  nature  of  those  en- 
gagements was. 

With  regard  to  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  he  also 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  much  more  agreeable  to  him  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  give  any  explanation 
upon  an  event  which  might  only  be  con- 
tingent. Unfortunately,  however,  no 
choice  was  lefl  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   As  long  as  peace  preyailed  oa  the 
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coDtiiunt^  and  Spain  had  oo  enamy  to 
Europe  to  contend  with»  to  long  it  was  a 
matter  of  dbcretion  with  the  British  go- 
vernmenty  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
call  the  attention  of  Spain  to  the  unde- 
niable fiicl*  that  the  had  lost  all  her  in- 
flneace  ift  her  American  proviocea-^that 
all  her  e&rtt  to  regain  it  have  been,  and 
still  were»  useless  and  inef&ctual ;  and  that 
her  wisest  poUcy  was  to  enter,  as  soon  as 
possible,    into    an  accoQimodation  with 
them —  an  aecommodaiion  founded,  in- 
deedi  upon  the  basis  of  recogpizbg  their 
independenoe,  but  qualified  with  any  ad- 
vantages   which    the    mother    country 
might  think  proper  to  stipulate,  and  the 
colonies,  in  return,  to  grant.    Indeed,  ad- 
vice to  that  efiect  had  already  been  given 
to  her  by  this  country.     We  had  told 
her  that  we  should  ask'of  her  colonies  no 
commercial  advantasesi  as  we  conceived 
the  superiority  shoiud  be  reserved  to  her 
as  the  mother  country;   and  all  that  we 
were  inclined  to  demand  was,  that  we 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
with  other  favoured  nationa.     More  than 
once  it  had  been  hinted  to  us,  that  our 
good  offices  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies would  be  favourably  received  by 
the  mother  country.    The  answer  which 
had  been  invariably  returned  to  such  ap« 
idioations  was,  that  we  were  willing  to 
interfere  with  our  good  offioes^  if  our  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies were  not  to  be  made  determinable 
on  the  issue  of  the  negotiations.      At 
present^  however,  thd  case  was  eotirely 
changed.    As  Spain  had  now  an  active 
apd  powerful  European  enemy,  it  baoaoie 
necesaary  for  England  to  declare  in  what 
li^htshe  looked  upon  the  struggling  pro* 
vtncea  of  South  America :   for  as  Spain 
BliU  retained  the  dominion  dejure  over 
them,  though  she  had  lost  the  'dominioii 
dejaito ;   as  Prance  might  send  forth  her 
fleets  and  armiea  to  seize  and  conqncr 
them  e  and  asy  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,    arrangements  might  ha.  made  be* 
tween  the  two  nations  regarding  the  cod* 
^quest  or  the  cession  of  them,  the  British 
government  had  felt  itself  called  upon  to 
atate,  that  it  considered  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been 
aActed  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  cession 
which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies,  over 
which  she  did  not  exercise  a  direct  and 
positive  influence.    To  such  a  declaration 
the  British  government  bad  at  last  been 
ibrctd.     Without  staying    ta  ezamine 


whether  it  had  bean  made  prematurely 
or  not,  be  would  once  more  repeat,  that 
to  such  a  declaration  we  had  at  length, 
by  necessity,  been  driven,  and  that  the 
iustice  and  propriety  of  it  had  not  yet 
been  disputed  by  either  party. 

He  was  aware,  that  to  whatever  deter, 
mination  the  House  might  come  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
in  the  late  negotiations,  strong  difoence 
of  opinion  hiui  existed,  and  would  still 
conUnue  to  exist,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  impending  contest  between  France 
and  Spain.    He  knew  that  many  indivi- 
duals in  this   country  thought  that  the 
invasion   of  Spain    by   a  French   force 
ought  to  be  considered  by  Elngland  aa  a 
dedamtion  of  war  against  herself.    That 
opinion,  he  knew,  was  held  by  many  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  and  the  utmost  re- 
spectability in  the  state ;  but  o£  that  opi- 
nion he  would  state,  that  it  could  not  re- 
ceive any  support  from  either  justice  or 
the  policy  of  the  state.    Wlieo  he  aaid, 
that  it  could  not  receive  any  support  from 
justice,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  aueh 
a  war  would  be  absolutely  unjust  on  oar 
part,  but  that  there  would  be  no  adequate 
ground  on  which  we  could  be  called  to 
interfere  in  it.    War,  in  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  had  to  make  it,  ought  to  te 
well  and  duly  weighed  before  it  waa  re- 
solved on;    the  cause  of  it  ahouU  not 
merely  be  sufficient,  but  urgent ;  and  not 
merely  urgent,  but  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try which  first  declared  it.     In  auiking 
these  observations,  did  he  oast  any  blame 
upon  those  who,   seeing   a-  strong  and 
powerful  nation  eager  to  crash  and  over- 
whelm with  its  vengeance  a  lasa  namerous 
but  not  less  gallant  people,  were  sauuoua 
to  join  the  weaker  against  the  stronger 
party?   Certainly  not.    The  fading  was 
hi^y  honourable  to  those  who  enter- 
tained it«    The  bosoms  in  whioh  it  ex- 
isted   in   full   bloom    and   vjfour,    un- 
chastened  and  unalloyed  by  any  other 
feeling,    were  much  more  hapDy^    than 
those  in  which  that  feeling  waa  cnaatwed, 
tempered,  and  mitigated  by  the  consider- 
ations of  prudence,  interest,  and  expe- 
diency.   He  not  only  knew,  but  he  ab- 
solutely envied  the  feelings  of  those  who 
called  for  war,  for  the  issue  of  which  they 
were  in  no  wise  likely  to  be  respoosibie  ; 
for  he  would  confess,  that  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  war  s^nst  Spain  was  jus- 
tified, appeared  to  bun  to  be  avich  more 
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calctilaied  than  tlie  war  itself  to  (mcite  a 
stroDff  feeKng  againi t  thofe  who  had  pro<* 
jected  it;  aiM  he  muBt  likewise  add^  with 
all  due  respect  to  thole  who  defended  it, 
that  he  could  not  underatand  by  iHiat 
process  of  reasoning,  or  bj  what  confu- 
sion of  ideasy  they  contrited  to  persuade 
tbemaeWea  Uiat  they  had  made  out  any 
thing  which  approached  even  to  a  shadow 
of  a  case.  They  had  been  foolish  enooth 
to  institute  a  "comparison  between  the 
conduct  of  France  at  this  momenti  and 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  1793* 
But  what,  he  would  ask,  had  Spain  ever 
done  that  was  at  all  analogous  to  the  oe^ 
ld)rated  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novemberi 
made  by  the  French  republicans  i  What 
country  had  Spain  ever  attempted  to 
seize  or  to  revolutionize?  What  inde- 
pendent state  had  she  invaded  In  any 
manner  that  could  be  compared  with  the 
invasion  of  Oeneva»  of  Savoy,  and  of 
Avignon  by  France— states  that  had  bemi 
ravaged  and  plundered  b^  their  invaders, 
before  any  notice  of  their  intention  was 
given,  and  before  their  iahabttants  had 
even  time  to  draw  a  sword  in  their  own 
defence?  If  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
formerly  combined  against  France,  it  was 
not  because  she  had  refused  to  amend 
her  political  institutions  on  the  demand 
of  foreigners,  but  because  she  hsd  de* 
clared  her  resolution,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  propagate  as  widely  as  possible  hef 
pestiferous  doctrines,  and  had  provided 
means,  in  the  second,  to  carry  them  all 
over  Europe  by  the  terror  of  her  armies 
and  the  power  of  her  sword.  There  was 
no  analogv  between  the  case  of  Spain 
and  that  of  the  French  republic ;  and  of 
aH  the  powers  which  ought  to  think  of 
reading  such  a  lesson  to  Spain,  even  if 
the  analogy  existed,  Firance  was  the  very 
last.  France,  whose  oppression  and 
tyranny  had  created  that  verf  constitn* 
tion  in  Spain,  which  it  was  now  the  fore* 
most  in  condemning  apd  reprobating  1 
That  France  should  be  the  first  to  com- 
plain of  that  constitution,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  her  own  unjust  aggres* 
sion,  was  the  event  which  of  all  oth^s  he 
should  have  least  expected  I  He  was  not 
therefore  surprised  to  find  that  many  in- 
dividuals  were  for  deterring  France  from 
her  present  invasion  of  Sjpain  by  some<» 
thing  stronger  than  state  papers  and  re- 
monstrances. 

He  had  heard  that  there  were  some 
persons  who  thou^t  that,  though  it  might 
not  be  prudent  to  nnha  war^  it  might  still 


be  prudent  to  tnenace  war  agaifast  Franca 
upon  this  account.  These  individulUs,  h^ 
conceived  to  be  guilty  of  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  country  which  menaced  war 
ought  always  to  be  ready  to  carry  those 
menaces  into  execution.  Tliere  weiB 
other  individuab  who  were  guilty  iMf  an 
error  of  a  different  kind— be  meant  all 
error  of  opinion.  They  thought  this 
country  should  immediately  send  forth  a 
maritime  armament  to  watch  the  events 
that  might  occur  on  the  shores  of  the 
Peninsula.  Such  a  course,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  would  be  unworthy  a  great  ant 
independent  nation  like  our  own,  and 
would  degrade  it  flrom  a  first  to  a  sou 
condary  power.  He  did  hope,  that  what- 
ever it  determined  upon  war,  it  woUld  de- 
termine to  wage  it,  not  as  an  auxiliarj, 
but  as  a  principle.  Such  had  hitherto 
been  its  policy ;  and  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, when  it  had  resortetl  to  war,  it  had 
exerted  every  nerve  to  bring  it  to  a  safe, 
a  speedy,  and  an  honourable  conclusion. 
« Toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni.** 
This,  he  contended,  was  the  only  sound 
view  in  which  war  could  be  contemplatei^ 
and  he  differed  entirely  from  those  who 
considered  the  subject  in  anjr  other  man- 
ner. If  war  were  the  issue,  it  shoohd  be 
a  war  worthy  of  this  greet  country ;  and 
there  was  no  war  in  which  the  country 
could  be  engaged  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Europe,  that  would  not  call  forth  all  her 
power,  all  her  strength,  and  aU  her  ener- 
gies. This  was  the  alternative  which 
they  had  to  weigh*— whether  honour  eom^ 
manded,  of  interest  prescribed:  or,  if 
interest  were  left  wholly  out  of  toe  ques^ 
tion,  whether  a  sense  of  justice  between 
the  two  hostile  parties  was  not  sufficient 
to  induce  the  British  goternment  to  ink 
terpose  its  good  ofllces  and  to  state  what 
its  views  of  policy  were;  and,  finally, 
having  undettaken  that,  as  it  turned  oar, 
thankless  and  unpleasant  office  with  re- 
spect to  both  sides,  there  was  sufficient 
csinse  to  justify  them  in  joining  the  in- 
jured party.  These  points  adhawtted  of 
much  argument,  and  were  miited  up  with 
a  great  portion  of  feelinr.  But,  whatever 
decision  they  came  to,  that  decision  ought 
to  be  a  calm,  a  sound,  and  a  just  one; 
and,  so  fbr  as  a  pretty  large  mid  a  mo* 
anxious  expression  of  public  fbeling  had 
gone,  it  dici  appear  that  the  course  whidi 
had  been  pursued  was  in  unison  with  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  The  deter- 
'  -  of  the  government  was  fbr  neo*  /. 
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trality.  And  for  what  sort  of  neutrality  ? 
The  House  would '  give  him  leave  to  say, 
for  an  honest  and  real  neutrality.  Any 
other  would  be  unworthy  of  the  nation. 
The  choice  was  between  neutrality  and 
war.  If  they  meant  war,  let  them  openly 
choose  it ;  but,  if  they  called  for  neutrality, 
let  it  not  be  neutrality  under  the  mask  of 
non-interference  with  one  party,  whilst  a 
covert  support  was  given  to  the  other. 
*  If  they  asKed  him  what  were  the  lines, 
rules,  and  limits,  of  a  just  neutrality,  he 
would  tell  them  in  one  word.  There  was 
a  golden  maxim,  which  applied  as  well  to 
politics  as  it  did  to  morals — '<  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
onto  you.''  But  to  England,  he  would 
aay,  **  Do  unto  others  what  you  have 
made  others  do  unto  you."  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  country  had  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  to  the  whole  world ; 
the  had  laid  down,  most  clearly,  the  code 
by  which  neutrals  were  to  be  guided. 
"From  the  learning,  the  acuteness,  and  the 
talents,  which  had  been  employed  in  its 
formation,  and  from  the  recognized  justice 
and  purity  of  its  principle,  it  stood,  he 
believed,  unquestioned  throughout  the 
world;  and,  if  they  did  not  question  it 
themselves,  would,  he  was  convinced,  go 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  any  age.  He  alluded 
to  the  code  which  had  been  compiled 
from  the  decisions  of  sir  William  Scott. 

There  were  two  points  on  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  might  be  questioned ; 
first,  whether  it  was  proper  that  a  system  j 
of  neutrality  should  be  acted  on ;  and 
next,  whether,  at  the  congress  of  Verona, 
they  ought  not  tp  have  accepted  from 
both  parties,  that  undefined  offer,  short 
of  mediation,  and  without  a  distinct  defi- 
nition of  the  principle  on  which  their 
Sood  offices  would  be  received,  which  had 
len  been  made?  The  complaint  of 
France  against  Spain,  whether  well- 
founded  or  not,  was,  that  the  disquieted 
state  of  her  internal  institution  placed  the 
tranquUlity  of  France  in  jeopardy ;  and 
the  counter-statement  of  Spain  was,  that 
the  Army  of  Observation  which  France  had 
marched  to  her  frontier  disquieted  the 
Spanish  people.  It  wais  between  these 
two  points  that  they  had  to  strike  the 
balance,  without  considering  whether 
France  sinned  more  against  Spain  in  call- 
ing for  preliminary  conciliation,  or  Spain 
sinned  more  against  France  in  desiring 
her  to  withdraw  her  army.     Under  such 
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circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  nego- 
ciate.    This  was  a  case  of  a  Tery  noyel 
nature,  differing  entirely  from  those  in 
which  a  portion  of  territory  having  been 
captured,  or  a  number  of  ships  faavin|^ 
been  seized,  there  were  tangible  points 
for  discussion,  which  could  easily  be  ad- 
judged.   What  was  wanting  in  thii  in- 
stance to  preserve  peace  was,  that  Spain 
should  make  some  change  in  her  consti- 
tution (a  constitution  which  she  bad  un- 
questionably a  right  to  form),  and  that 
France  should  withdraw  her  Army  of  Ob* 
servation.     Without    touching    on    any 
question  involving  the  conduct  of  either 
party,    it  became  a  matter   of  inauiry, 
whether  the  British  government  haa  not 
done  right  in  exerting  their  power  to  the 
utmost,   and   endeavouring  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could,  to  prevent  the  brealb- 
ing   out   of  hostilities.     This   only,   be 
should  say,  that  though  on  this  point  he 
must  anticipate  some  difiereoce  of  opi- 
nion (and  that  difference  be  did  not  mean 
to  censure),  still,  if  the  question  wore  to 
be  discussed  again,  be  would  undoubted- 
ly pursue  the  same  course,  and  he  woold 
not  incur  the   reproach  of  stimulating 
Spain  to  resistance,  by  promises  of  sup- 
port which  could  not  be  realized.    The 
promise  of  actual  and  efficient  support  to 
Spain,  this  country  was  not  prepared  to 
give ;  and  the  case  ministers  had  to  con- 
sider was  this— whether  they  should  with- 
draw from  the  question  altogether,  and 
treat  it  with  perfect  indifference?    Indi^ 
ference  they  could  never  feel  towards  the 
afiairs  of  Spain ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
and  trusted  that  she  would  come  trium- 
phantly out  of  this  strunie.     But  he 
should  not  speak  truly,  if  he  did  not  say, 
that  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  the  first 
result   of  her  success  and  pscificatioa 
must  be,  the  adoption  of  those  alterations 
in  her  system  which   they  had  recom- 
mended.   But,  whether  Spain  or  France 
were  successful,  he  must  ever  feel  a  per- 
fect conviction,  in  considering  the  extent 
of  misery  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  contest,  that  if  Spain  had  given  way 
in  a  slight  degree  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Army  of  Observation  had  been  with- 
drawn on  the  other,  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing would  have  been  swallowed  up  and 
lost  sight  of  in  the  immensity  of  the  be- 
nefit which  would  have  been  produced. 
They  would  not  then  have  had  to  deplore 
that  state  of  warfare,  the  risk  of  which 
was  incalculably  great,  and  the  issue  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 
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Mr.  Bfrnt^iom  8aid»  he  roie  on  Ihit 
OGcasioD  not  to  much  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  many 
momeotoQs  topics  which  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  had  introduced  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  as  to  Tindicate  himself 
and  tlie  gentlemen  near  hhn  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  for  not  now  proceeding 
with  the  discussion,  animated  as  thev  were 
by  many  of  the  sentiments  which  had 
fiulen  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemani— 
sentiments  which  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  his  character.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  very  many  persons  who  did  not 
thoroughly  understand,  why  so  great  an 
abstinence  had  been  exhibited,  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  on  his  side  of  the  House. 
That  circumstance  he  would  exphun. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  when  he  heard 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
was  professionally  engaged,  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man intended  to  follow,  could  not  see  the 
expediency  of  adopting  tliat  course.  The 
rignt  bon.  gentleman  did  not  produce  the 
papers  in  the  first  instance,  that  gentlemen 
might  read  them ;  he  reversed  the  prac- 
tice, by  defending  his  conduct  first,  and 
afterwards  producing  the  paners  on  which 
that  defence  was  founded.  Now,  he  must 
aay,  that  the  unfovoorable  impression 
which  that  mode  of  proceeding  had  ori* 
ginaily  communicated  to  his  mind,  was 
not  altogether  removed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  statement :  for  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that,  haTing  attended  to  his  speech 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  he  found 
himself  left  in  the  dark,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  as  to  the  precise  and  specific 
line  of  conduct  which  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  pursued.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  strict  neutrality  was 
what  the  government  had  intended :  he 
aaid,  that  they  would  give  no  assistance 
to  Spain,  or  to  the  invaders  of  Spain ; 
but,  |M  to  what  extent  they  had  laboured 
to  avert  it,  and  as  to  what  representations 
they  had  made  at  Verona  or  at  Paris 
upon  these  points,  he  was  left  wholly  in 
the  dark.  Nay,  there  were  some  parts  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  narrative, 
which,  from  the  curious  omissions  observ- 
able, led  him  to  a  conclusion  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  other  parU  of  the 
statement  would  induce  him  to  form. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  having  passed 
over,  with  a  lightness  at  which  he  greatly 
marvelled,  whatsoever  had  been  done  at 
Verona— having  eiven  no  account  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
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lingtoa— having  stated  nothing  relative  to 
the  proceedings  which  afterwards  took 
place  at  Paris— stated,  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment, in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
speech,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had 
exerted  himself  to  secure  tlie  tranquillity 
of  Spain.  But  how  I  That  did  not  appear* 
Here  there  was  a  great  chasm—- an  im- 
mense hiatus  valde  adlendus — in  the  nsr« 
rative.  The  most  important  part  was 
omitted.  Hamlet,  the  most  striking  and 
the  roost  necessary  object  in  the  play, 
was  left  out.  But,  having  made  these 
omissions,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  first  restored  the  freedom  of  Spain 
by  his  military  prowess,  and  had  next 
defended  her  liberty  and  independence 
by  his  conduct  at  Verona.  Now,  if  he 
took  this  as  a  real  statement  of  what  had 
occurred  at  Verona,  he  should  be  led  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that 
he  should  find,  in  the  papers  on  the  table^ 
no  vague  generalities,  no  idle  wishes,  but 
representations  drawn  op  in  the  firm  lan- 
guage of  remonstrance.  He  would  not 
say  menace ;  because  that  point  appeared 
to  have  been  blown  on  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech* 
He,  however,  did  not  know  that  there 
were  any  persons,  either  in  that  House  or 
out  of  it,  who  could  be  so  extremely  ab» 
surd  as  to  wish  ministers  to  use  menacea 
which  they  could  not  follow  up.  He 
would  say,  that  they  ought  to  have  used 
the  strong  and  firm  language .  of  remon- 
strance, not  of  menace.  It  was  of  no  usa 
to  say,  <<  Don't  think  we  are  so  mad  at 
the  Bourbon  government—don't  thirak  we 
are  so  wicked  as  that  handful  of  imbecilea 
who  have  forgotten  nothinff  and  learned 
nothing ;  who  have  not  prontted  by  those 
precious  lessons  of  adversity  which  were 
never  thrown  away  on  any  except  them^ 
selves— don't  suppose  that  we  will  assist 
in  bringing  back  those  pernicious  princi- 
ples which  are  the  shame  of  France,  and 
which,  if  restored,  must  be  the  curse  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  reduce  to 
misery  all  the  rest  of  Europe."  What 
benefit  could  result  from  their  declaring 
at  Verona — <<  that  we  are  not  so  base,  so 
wicked,  so  drivelling,  or  so  profligate  as 
those  by  whom  the  mvasion  of  Spain  has 
been  commanded  ?"  What  gratitude  did 
he  owe  to  ministers  if  they  had  done  no 
more  than  this?  What  was  the  use  of 
such  statements,  if  nothing  effectual  were 
done  to  check  that  system  of  policy, 
whieh  he  thought  had  died  with  the  late 
SM 
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marquis  of  Londonderry — that    system 
which  was    supported  by   their   shallow 
rhetorician,  by  thsir  flimsy  orator,  Cha- 
teaubriand,  who   had   been  transformed 
from  a  writer  of  bad  books,  to  a  writer  of 
worse  manifestos  >     What  use  was  it  to 
tell  the  people,  and  the  parliament,  *<  We  [ 
do  not  mean  to  do  that,**  which  ministers 
knew,  for  their  lives,  they  could  not,  they 
dared  not  to  do  f    Where  was  the  mighty 
fortitude,  where  the  exalted  courage,  in 
their  saying   **  We  will  not,   to  support . 
your  false  principles,  plunge  this  country 
into  a  war  with  all  Europe  ?"     No  minis-  \ 
ter,  not  even  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  would  dare  to  make  such  an  ; 
experiment.     Where,  then,  was  the  merit  > 
of  a  government  sucli  as  the  present — no  : 
two  members  of  which  seemed  to  agree  ; 
upon  any  important  point — in  declarmg, 
that  they  would  not  do  an  act,  which  it  i 
was  not  in  their  power  to  effect  ?     He  { 
observed,    that    when    the  minister  for  ' 
foreign  affairs,  rose  and  uttered  sentiments  ' 
which,    as  an  Englishman,   a  statesman,  ! 
and  an  orator,  did  him  the  highest  honour 
•—sentiments  which  would  surprise  and 
delight  the  country,    and  which  would 
crown  him  with  the    ardent  applause  of 
that  country— -he   observed,  while  those 
expressions  were  heard  with  delight  by  all 
who  sat  on-  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House — while  the  loudest  expressions  of 
grati6cation  were  heard— while  even  the 
benches  below  him  [those  occupied  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  &c.],  re- 
sounded with  acclamations — that  a**  death- 
like silence"  was  preserved  by  the  gentle- 
men opposite — that  the  faculties  of  those 
who  administered  the  government,  and 
their   various   adherents  and  supporters, 
appeared  to  sink  into  a  **  dread  repose," 
astounded,  he  supposed,  at  the  liberality 
of  the  principles  which  they  had  so  unex- 
pectedly heard.     God  grant,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation,   when    we   came  to   read  the 
papers,  might  not  be  found  to  have  been 
carried  on  rather  in  the  spirit  of  those 
silent  gentlemen,  than  in  the  spirit  which 
filled  the  breast  of  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
the  expression  of  which  was  re-echoed 
from  almost  every  part  of  that  House, 
and  would  be  joyfully  responded   from 
every  part  of  the  empire.     Finding  many 
contradictions    in    the  statement  which 
they  had  just  now  heard— finding  also  a 
great  many  blanks  in  it — and  knowing 
that  the  contradictions  could  only  be  re- 
conciled, and  the  blanks  filled  up,  by  a 
careful    perusal    of    the    papers— what, 
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under  such  circumstances,  could  be  more 
necessary  than  to  defer  the  detailed  di** 
cussion  of  the  question  ?     He  was  igno- 
rant of  even  the  dates  of  the  diflfereni 
{)apers;  and  therefore  he  could  not  tell 
low    long    the  right  hon.  secretary  had 
been  the  dupe  of  the  French  government. 
That  he  had  been  duped  was  quite  clear* 
That  was  his  case.    Tlie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman denied  being  an  accomplice ;  and 
he  disproved  the  accusatioa  by  showing 
that  he  was  the  dupe.     Until  he  knew 
how  long  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
been  hood-winked  by  those  gracious  per- 
sonages, he  could  not  decide  in  what  de- 
gree the    French  government  altogether 
was  or  was  not  the  most  finished  specimen 
of  perfidy  that  could  be  conceived.    He 
believed  from  ail  he  had  seen,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  bad 
been  most  perfidious.     However  gentle- 
men opposite  might  stare,  he  repeated, 
that  its  conduct  had  been  most  perfidious* 
The    right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had 
admitted  the  fact — he  Iiad  stated  it  in  a 
manner  almost  less  measured  than  that 
which   he    (Mr.   B.)  had  adopted.     lo 
ppeaking  of  the  objects  of  his  vituperation, 
tne  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  effect, 
declared,    that  more  cunning,  more  im- 
posing,  more    wheedling   men — men  of 
worse  faith,  more  abandoned  in  their  no- 
tions of  honour — men  whose  words  were 
less  to  be  rehed  on— existed  not  in  any 
cabinet  in  the  world,  than  those  men  who 
now  composed  the   French  government. 
These  were  the  figures  which  constantly 
occurred  to  them  in  the  picture  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  that  night 
sketched.     By  reading  one  of  the  papers, 
it  would  be  found,  that  up  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  day  when  the  French  king  declared 
war  in  his  speech  to  the  chambers,  the 
government  of  this  country  was  abused 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  pacification*    He 
wondered  how  it  could  possibly  enter  into 
the  mind  of  so  acute  a  person  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  had  recently  studied 
in  the  French  school  of  policy,  to  write 
the  dispatch    which    he   had   read  that 
night.     The  concluding  passage  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  this  ex- 
traordinary chapter  of  marvels.    That  he 
could  have  written  it  when  M.  Chateau- 
briand was  not  at  his  elbow  to  wheedle 
him ;  that  he  could  have  written  it  in  the 
fulness  of  his  senses;   appeared   almost 
incredible.    That  a  paper  which  was  to 
go  to  the  French  eovernoieBt- a  paper 
which  was  to  be  laid  before  that  Hduae— 
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mceomptiiied  as  it  was  by  proofs  of  the 
most  anexampled  perfidy,  should  con- 
tain such  a  flattering  expression  of 
•entiments  was  really  astonishing.  It 
was  there  stated,  that  no  one  could 
doubt  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  in- 
flueoced  the  French  government.  It  ap- 
peared according  to  this,  that  the  little. 
article  of  the  French  making  war  on  the 
Spaniards  was  nothing;  that  no  man 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
France  had  any  object  of  aggrandizement 
in  view,  when  she  strove  ro  overrun 
Spain.  As  to  the  line  of  conduct  they 
were  about  to  be  called  on  to  sanction, 
either  by  their  forbearance,  or  by  adopt- 
ing some  proposition  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  until  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  and  examining  the  papers 
themselves,  he  would  absta'n  from  giving 
any  opinion  whatever.  But  it  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  every  honourable 
principle,  in  any  event,  to  sanction  so 
absurd,  he  would  not  call  it  so  unprin- 
cipled, a  plan,  because  its  want  of  prin- 
ciple was  lost  in  its  pure  folly,  and  utter 
want  of  sense,  as  that  of  holding  out  a 
threat  which  they  could  not  follow  up. 
If  they  decided  for  neutrality,  it  was,  ob- 
served the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  be 
a  real,  not  a  mock  one.  On  this  part  of 
the  business,  he  begged  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Now  one  of  his  reasons  for 
preparing  for  war,  instead  of  neutrality, 
was,  because  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  the 
only  way  of  preserving  peace,  and  of 
averting  those  calamities  by  which  Europe 
was  threatened.  They  might  be  obliged 
ultimately  to  go  to  war,  and  in  what  situa- 
tion would  the  country  then  be,  if  no  pre- 
vious preparation  had  been  made?  It 
was  not  a  question,  whether  they  should 
continue  at  peace,  or  go  to  war,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  voluntary  adoption.  Other 
nations  might  choose  to  decide  for  them- 
selves ;  and  then  the  question  would  be, 
whether  their  going  to  war  might  not 
compel  us  also  to  adopt  hostile  measures  i 
Then,  supposing  war  to  be  inevitable, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  this 
country  were  dragged  into  it  unprepared, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  had  enected 
the  greater  part  of  his  object  ?  From 
this  followed  the  great  question,  whether 
an  earlier  preparation,  and  the  tone  be- 
fitting that  state  of  preparation,  misht 
not,  and  would  not,  if  proper  steps  had 
been  taken,  have  saved  the  country  from 
B  state  of  warfare  ?  If  they  were  only  ta 
liave  the  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  of  a 


state  of  neutrality,  which,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  people  of  this  country 
only  knew  by  its  effects  on  other  state;*, 
then  the  commercial  interest  of  this  coun- 
tr}^  the  merchants,  and  the  crews  who 
manned  their  ships,  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  novel  situation.  (Xli^r  countries 
would,  of  course,  act  on  the  principles, 
with  respect  to  neutrals,  which  England 
had  laid  down ;  and  then  the  people  of 
England  would,  perhaps,  have  to  bear 
the  novel  sight  of  British  ports  blockaded 
by  a  French  force,  and  they  would  also 
witness  the  efforts  of  British  vessels  to 
break  that  blockade,  not  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  traffic,  but  for  a  higher  and 
nobler  purpose,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  they  would  have  the  prayers  and 
good  wishes  of  every  Englishman.  The 
vessels,  however,  so  loaded  and  bo 
manned,  for  the  assistance  of  the  op- 
preued,  would,  under  the  neutral  code, 
be  liable  to  the  visitation  of  every  French 
boat  with  Bve  men  and  a  gun  in  her — they 
would  be  exposed  to  that  visiting  system 
which  England  had  exercised  towards 
other  nations  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  find  the  system 
quite  so  agreeable  whei>  it  was  turned 
against  themselves.  To  make  the  medi- 
cine a  little  more  palatable,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  spoken  of  it  as  clothed  in 
the  elegant  language  of  sir  W.  Scott,  who 
had  bestowed  on  it  that  ornamental  dress, 
that  dazzling  garb,  which  had  bewitched 
all  but  the  neutrals.  It  had  bewitched 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  a  con- 
genial classic  taste,  almost  as  much  as  it 
had  tormented  the  unfortunate  neutrals 
who  suffered  by  that  celebrated  code. 
God  forbid  that  war  should  last  long,  if 
that  code  were  to  be  actively  employed 
against  the  merchants  of  this  country. 
The  operation  of  the  code  would  be  found 
a  very  painful  process.  The  merchants 
would  scarcely  bear  it.  Eruptions  would 
break  out  in  the  system ;  and  it  would  end 
at  last  by  amputation  in  the  shape  of  ac- 
tual war.  [Laugh.]— The  learned  gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
be  never  knew  a  minister  cut  a  worse 
figure  than  the  right  hon.  secretary  had 
done  that  night.  The  fault  was  not, 
however,  attributable  to  him,  but  to  the 
badness  of  his  cause.  He  and  his  hon. 
friends  agreed  perfectly  with  the  right 
hon.  secretary  in  the  liberal  sentiments  he 
had  expressed.  He  wished  those  senti- 
ments were  common  to  hrm  and  to  all  his 
colleague!  and  their  supporters.    Those 
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Kniiments  would  be  echoed  through  thk 
country  with  delight;  snd  mott  heartily 
did  he  and  all  bii  friend*  pray  for  the 
•uccesi  of  the  SpBitiih  people  in  this  war. 
He  denied  that  it  was  the  war  of  the 
French  nation,  and  he  believed  that  the 
French  army  did,  ia  their  hearti,  detett 
the  work  ot  plunder,  guilt,  and  hjpocriay 
trhicli  thev  were  sent  about.  It  was  the 
eSbrt  of  three  or  four  French  emigranti, 
who  had  gotten  into  power.  They  were 
determined  to  make  a  duperaie  attempt 
to  get  back  their  confiicated  ettslea  by 
■  counier-rerolution,  and  the  prietti 
chimed  in  with  them  to  recover  their  well' 
loM  tithe*.  It  wai  on  account  of  theie 
claueB  that  the  Spaniards  were  lo  be 
puniihed  because  they  wished  to  be  free, 
He  hoped  in  Gad,  however,  that  they 
would  lucceed  againtt  their  enemiei.  He 
had  with  delight  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  lay  that  thii  war  wai  not  i>nly 
unprincipled,  but  desperate,  on  the  pan 
of  France.  He  believed  it  waa  both  ;  and 
he  trusted  the  defence  by  the  Spaniard) 
Would  prove  it  to  be  ttie  latter.  But 
titough  the  Spaniard!  mi^ht  yield  a  little 
—(hough  the  French  mieht  succeed  at 
int— though  a  great  foreign  orator  had 
predicted  tneirsuccess  as  certain — though 
the  reo owned  and  veteran  general  An- 
gou1£me  had  clapped  his  hand  upon  hia 
sword  and  vowea  to  conquer,  still  lie 
would  not  deipair  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  (he  Spanish  people.  For  our  part,  our 
duly  was  to  go  on,  so  as  to  dcKrve  the 
respect  oF  a  people  who  to  a  man  were 
animated  with  ihe  strongest  feelines  for 
the  success  of  liberty  and  inJepenJence. 
Should  the  war  end  (as  he  sincerely  hoped 
it  would)  in  the  discomfilure  of  theBnut-- 
boos — should  they  be  agaio  conquered — 
they  would  owe  it  to  themselves  alone, 
and  they  would  perish  amidst  the  delight 
of  every  man  in  Europe ;  except,  perhaps, 
Bfew,whosebreailsne*er  warmed  with  any 
feelings  for  liberty,  except  when  tliepreser- 
vstion  of  [heir  places  or  their  own  per- 
■onal  interest  rendered  it  expedient ;  but, 
with  these  few  exceptions,  they  would 
perish  unregretted  by  the  world.  None 
would  rnise  a  hand  in  their  behalf;  none 
woulil  wish  for  their  restoration.  When 
the  papers  now  produced  should  he  fully 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  their  busi- 
Deas  to  decide  whether  the  conduct  of 
government  had  been  such  sa  either  to 
give  rise  to  bitter  disappointment  of  hopes 
ktrongty  excited,  or  sore  htimiliation  at 
the  dcgradatioQ  of  our  aatiooal  honour. 


Mr.  CanntHg,  in  explanattotit  oba 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
quite  misundentood  him  in  attributing  (o 
him  the  assertion,  (hat  the  war  was  ■ 
desperate  enterprise  on  the  part  of  France. 
He  had  not  said  a  word  as  to  the  poasible 
result  of  the  war  on  one  side  or  ttw  other. 
He  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  taj 
opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  him 
ofansweringanyobjectionswhich  might  be 
made  totliecoursewhichhad  been  pursued 
by  his  majesty's  government,  ana  with  a 
perfect  confidence,  that  if  that  conduct 
were  tried  by  any  of  those  tests  to  which  the 
policy  of  government*  in  their  foreign  r^ 
lation*  could  be  fairly  subjected,  itaj 
would  be  found  to  have  been  uoiifotiiily 
actuated  by  a  respect  for  the  indepeodence 
of  nations,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  tlw 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

The  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Papers  cokcernino  thk  Nkootia- 
TioiTB  RELATIVE  TO  Spain.J  The  fol- 
lowing arc  copies  of  tbe  Papers  relative 
to  Spain,  which  were  laid,  by  hie  ma- 
jesty a  command,  before  both  nouses  of 
Parliament : 

PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  SPAIN. 
Class  A.— Vekoba  aitb  Pakis. 
No.  1.— Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Hr. 
Secretary  CaDniog.  —  Received  Septem- 
ber Mtb. 
(Extract)  P«nt,Stft.  31, 1633. 

I  had  a  loaf  discuMion  with  M.  de  VilKJe 
yesterday,  on  the  rektiom  of  this  goveniment 
wiih  Spuin.  It  appears,  that  for  a  coniideiable 
time  past,  I  believe  since  tbe  alam  of  infeo 
tious  (ever  in  Spain,  the  French  gDvermneDt 
have  been  collecting  the  troops  in  the  lonthem 
departments  of  France.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, on  ihe  immediate  fronlier,  ■  Urget  body 
of  men  ibau  are  lufficient  for  the  pernirmaiice 
of  the  duties  of  tbe  "Cordon  Sanitaire,"  *o 
that  precaution  is  m 
of  the  prevalence  c 
neighbouriag  provinces  of  Spain;  or  than  can 
fairly  be  deemed  neceitaiy  for  tha  pniposesof 
observation  of  a  country  whidi  is  the  seat  of  a 
civil  war,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
frontier  from  insult,  by  tbe  difltrent  patties  in 
operation  immediately  on  the  borders. 

M.  de  Vlll^le  said,  that  the  assembly  of  the 
Congress  at  the  present  moment,  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  in  relation  to  the  litna- 
lion  of  affairs  in  Spain,  or  to  that  in  which 
the  two  countries  stood  towards  each  other. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  expectatioDS  were 
formed  reipecting  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress  on  the  aSain  of  Spain,  as 
well  in  Spain  as  elsevheie;  and  that  if  the 
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CongiMi  ware  to  Mparate,  and  come  to  no  de- 
cision on  those  affairs,  it  was  probable  that  the 
existing  erils  would  be  greatly  aggravated,  and 
that  the  two  countries  might  be  forced  into  a 
war. 

M.  de  VillMe  wished  that  the  Congress 
should  take  into  consideration  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  French  government  in  relation  to 
Spain,  and  the  hypothesis  under  which  they 
might  be  forced  into  a  war ;  and  that  the  four 
other  powers  of  the  alliance  should  declare 
what  line  they  would  each  take,  in  case  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  the  events  which  they 
conceived  would  force  them  to  war.  I  told 
M.  de  VillMe  that  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  declare  beforehand  what  would  be 
our  conduct  updn  any  hypothetical  case. 

I  should  wisii  to  receive  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions what  line  I  shall  take,  and  what  argu- 
ments I  shall  use,  in  case  the  French  govern- 
ment should  make  the  proposition  at  the  Con- 
gress, which  M.  de  Villble  has  made  to  me, 
respecting  a  declaration  by  the  allies. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Sept.  27, 1822. 
If  there  be  a  determined  project  to  interfere 
by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  struggle 
in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such 
interference — so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to 
them  in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  impractic- 
able in  execution,  that  when  the  necessity 
arises,  or  (I  would  rather  say)  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at 
once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that 
to  any  such  intemrence,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  will  not  be  a  party. 

No.  3.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. 

(Extract)  Verona,  Oct.  22, 1822. 

We  had  a  conference  on  Sunday  night,  at 
which  the  French  minister,  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency read  a  paper  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy.  I 
imagine  that  each  of  the  ministers  will  answer 
this  paper.  In  my  answer,  I  shall  review  our 
line  ^  conduct  since  April  1820 ;  andsliall  de- 
cline to  engage  ourselves  to  adopt  any  measure 
beforehand,  or  till  we  shall  have  a  nill  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  between  the  two  countries.  I  pro- 
pose, besides,  to  point  oot,  that,  considering 
the  relative  position  of  France  and  Spain,  it  is 
not  probable  that  Spain  will  dedare  against 
them ;  if  they  explain,  as  they  ought,  the 
meaning  and  object  of  their  corps  of  observa- 
tion, and  make  some  allowance  mr  the  state  of 
effervescence  of  men's  minds  in  Spain  in  a 
state  of  revolution  and  civil  war. 

(Translation  of  Inclosure  in  No.  3."^ — Ques- 
tions addressed  by  the  French  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

Veronay  October  20th,  1822. 
1.    In  case  Fruief  riiould  find  hcndf  «Mer 


the  necessity  of  recalling  her  minister  from 
Madrid,  and  of  breaking  off  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain,  vrm  the  high  courts  be 
disposed  to  adopt  the  like  measures,  and  to  re- 
call their  respective  missions? 

2.  Should  war  break  out  between  France 
and  Spain,  under  what  form  and  by  what  acts 
would  the  high  powers  afford  to  France,  that 
moral  supnort  which  would  give  to  her 
measures  tne  weight  and  authority  of  the 
alliance,  and  inspire  a  salutaiy  dread  into  the 
revolutionists  of  all  countries  f 

3.  What,  in  short,  is  the  intention  of 
the  high  powers  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
form  of  the  effective  assistance,  (**  mcottn 
mathiels/*)  which  they  would  be  dispMed  to 
give  to  France,  in  case  active  interference 
should,  on  her  demand,  become  necessary. 

No.  4.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — Received  Novem- 
ber 14th. 

(Extract.)  Venma,  Nov.  5th,  1822. 

Prince  Mettemich  called  together  a  confer- 
ence of  the  five  cabinet  ministers  of  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  which  were  delivered  in  answers 
to  the  demands  of  the  French  minister  on  the 
20th  ultimo,  from  the  Russian,  Austrian, 
and  Prussian  ministers ;  and  that  from  myself, 
a  copy  of  which  I  inclose. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  4.)  Memorandum. — 
Answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
Questions  of  the  French  Plenipotentiary. 

Verona,  October  30, 1822. 

Since  the  month  of  April  1820,  the  British 
government  have  availed  themselves  of  eveiy 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  his  majesty's 
allies  to  alMtain  from  all  interference  in  the  in^ 
temal  affairs  of  Spain. 

Without  adverting  to  those  principles  which 
his  mi^esty's  government  must  always  consider 
the  rule  of  their  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries,  they  considered 
that  to  whatever  degree  either  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  the  system  thien  established, 
or  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  since  had  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain 
mi|^t  be  disapproved  of,  any  amelioration 
whidi  might  be  desired  in  the  Spanish  sjrstem, 
for  the  safe  of  Spain  herself,  ou^ht  to  be  sought 
for  in  measures  to  be  adopted  m  Spain,  rather 
than  abroad ;  and  particidarly  in  the  confidence 
which  the  people  should  be  taught  to  feel  in 
the  character  and  measures  of  the  king. 

They  considered  that  an  interference,  with 
a  view  to  assist  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  to 
overturn  that  which  had  been  settled,  and 
which  he  had  guaranteed,  or  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  any  other  form  of  govemmeni 
or  constitution,  particularly  by  force,  would 
only  place  that  monarch  in  a  fabe  position^  and 
prevent  him  from  looking  to  the  internal  means 
of  amelioration  which  might  be  within  hif 
reach. 

Such  an  interference  always  appeared  to  the 
goveniawnt  m  nimecewaiy  awmxplion 
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of  reiponiibility ;  which,  considering  ail  the 
circumaUnces,  must  expose  the  king  of  Spain 
to  danger,  and  the  power  or  powers  which 
should  interfere,  to  ooloquy,  certain  risks,  and 
possible  disasters ;  to  enormous  expenses,  and 
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whole  extent  of  the  frontier  which  lepantes 
the  two  kingdoms  ;  that  hostile  armies  are  in 
movement  and  in  operation  in  every  part  of  it; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  village  on  the 
French  frontier  which  is  not  liable  to  insult  and 


nnal  disappointment  in  producing  any  result,    j  injury — there  is   no  person  who  must  not  ap- 
Upon  these  principles  his  majesty  has  ad-  ,  prove    of   the    precaution    which    his    most 
▼isea  his  allies,  and  has  acted  himself,  from  the  ,  Christian  majesty  has  taken  in  forming  a  corps 
month  of  April  1820,  to  the  present  day.  i  of  observation  for  the  protection  of  his  frontier, 

The  protocols  and  other  acts  of  the  Congress  !  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  tranqoiiity  of 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  established  the  union  |  his  pe(5ple. 
at  present  existing  between  the  five  powers, 
so  happily  for  the  world,  require  the  most  un- 
limited confidence  and  communication  on  the 
part  of  each  ;  and  accordingly,  his  majesty  has 
never  failed  to  communicate  to  his  allies,  and 
uurticularly  to  Erance,  every  instruction  which 
he  has  sent  to  his  minister  at  Madrid  ;  and  all 
the  communications  made  by  his  majesty's 
commands  to  the  minister  of  Spain  residing  in 
London  : — all  in  the  same  spirit  of  good-will 
towards  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Spain,  adverting  to 
what  has  passed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1820,  to  the  present  moment,  without 
being  sensible  of  the  unfortunately  false  posi- 
tion in  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  placed  ;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  party  in  both  countries,  having 
aggravated  the  national  antipathy  which  ante- 
cedent circumitances  had  occasioned,  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  irri- 
tation in  Spain  against  France,  to  which  his 
excellency  the  minister  of  France  has  adverted. 
The  great  object  of  his  majesty's  foreign  policy 
is,  to  preserve  peace  among  nations ;  he  feels 
the  most  anxious  interest  for  the  happiness  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  and  the  honour  of  his 
government ;  and  it  would  be  his  sincere  de- 
sire to  allay  that  irritation. 

But  the  British  government  cannot  but  feel, 
that  to  make  any  declaration  on  any  of  the 
three  points  referred  to  by  his  excellency,  with- 
out a  previous  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
crircumstances  which  have  occurred  between 
the  two  countries,  would  be  not  only  prema- 
ture and  unjust,  but  would  probably  be  un- 
availing;   and    would,    in   fact,    deprive  his 

majesty  of  the  power  of  discussing  and  deciding 

upon  the  measures  of  his  own  government  in 

this  afiair  hereafter,  when  he  should  be  belter 

informed.  His  majesty  must  either  place  himself 

in  this  painful  position,  or  he  must  do,  what 

would  be  equally  painful  to  his  feelings,  re- 

cmire  from  his  august  friend  and  ally  the  king 

o^  France,  that  he  should  submit  his  conduct 

to  the  advice  and  control  of  iiis  majesty. 
His   majesty's    government    cannot    think 

either  alternative  to  be  necessary ;  bnt  are  of 

opinion  that  a  review  of  the  obvious  circum- 

stanoes  of  the  situation  of  Franco,  as  well  as 

Spain,  will  show,  that  whatever  may  be  the 

tone  assumed  towards  France  by  the  ruling 

powers  in  Spain,  they  are  not  in  a  state  to 

cany  into  execution  any  plan  of  real  hostility. 

i  Coniidehof  that  a  civil  war  exists  in  the 


His  Britannic  majesty  sincerely  wishes  tluit 
this  measure  may  be  effectual  in  attaining  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  calculated  ;  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  French  government  will  have 
induced  them  to  explain  it  at  Madrid,  in  such 
terms  as  will  satisfy  the  government  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  of  its  necessity. 

Such  an  explanation  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend 
to  allay  in  some  degree  the  irritation  against 
France ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  allowance  will  be  made  in 
France  for  the  state  of  e£fervescence  of  men's 
minds  in  Spain,  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion and  civil  war. 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  relative 
power  of  the  two  slates  will  show,  that  the 
real  evil  to  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  is 
exposed,  is  tlial  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  civil  war  on  the  neighbouring  frontier  of 
Spain ;  against  which  the  measure  which  his 
government  have  adopted  is  best  calculated  to 
preserve  him. 

Even  revolutionary  madness  could  not  cal- 
culate upon  the  success  of  a  serious  attack  by 
Spain  upon  France,  under  any  circumstances 
which  it  is  possible  to  suppose  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent in  the  latter  kingdom. — But  the  attention 
of  the  Spanish  government  is  now  occupied  by 
a  civil  war,  the  operations  of  which  certainly' 
justify  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  observau'oa 
in  France ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
they  would,  at  this  moment,  desize  to  break 
with  France. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  believed  that,  in  their 
present  situation,  they  would  not  desire  still 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  conntenance  to 
their  system,  which  the  presence  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  seat  of  government  must 
afford  them. 

His  majesty  therefore  considers  any  mpture 
by  Spain,  or  any  measure  on  her  part  whicf) 
may  render  necessary  the  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  diplomatic   relations  by  France, 
very  improbable  :  and  as  his  majesty  is  quite 
unacquainted  with  what  has  paued  between 
France  and  Spain  since  the  month  of  April, 
1820;  and  his  government  cannot  know  upon 
what  grounds  his  most  Christian  majesty's  go- 
vernment may  think  proper  to  discontinue  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  France  with  Spain ;  or 
upon  what  grounds  war  may  break  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  it  is  impossible  for 
them  now   to   pronounce  what  advice  timy 
should  consider  it  their  duty  to  give  to  his 
majesty,  in  case  either  or  both  of  Skoae  events 
should  occtir. 
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His  majesty  most  aniiously  wishes  that  such 
extremities  may  be  avoided  ;  and  he  feels  con- 
vineed  that  the  government  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  will  find  means  of  avoiding  them. 

No.  5.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to   Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — Received  Nov.  21. 

(Extract.)  Verona,  November  12, 1822. 
I  have  little  to  report  as  having  occurred  on 
the  Spanish  question,  since  I  wrote  to  you  on 
the  5th  inst.  But  I  inclose  to  you  a  memoran- 
dum on  what  is  passing  here,  which  I  send  to 
sir  Charles  Stuart  by  this  occasion. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  5.) — Memorandum. 

(Extract.)     Verona,  November  12, 1822. 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  the  French  minister 
gave  in  a  paper,  requiring  from  the  ministers 
of  the  allies  to  know,  whether,  if  France  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  her 
minister  from  Spain,  the  other  allied  powers 
would  do  the  same }  In  case  France  should 
be  involved  in  war  with  Spain,  what  counte- 
nance the  allies  would  give  the  former?  And 
in  case  France  should  require  it,  what  assist- 
ance? 

'  To  these  questions  the  three  continental 
allies  answered  on  the  30th  of  October,  that 
they  would  act  as  France  should,  in  respect  to 
their  ministers  in  Spain,  and  would  give  to 
France  every  countenance  and  assistance  she 
should  require — the  cause  for  such  assistance, 
and  the  period  and  the  mode  of  giving  it,  be- 
ing reserved  to  be  specified  in  a  treaty. 

Tlie  minister  of  Great  Britain  answered, 
that  having  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute, and  not  being  able  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  an  hypothetical  case,  he  could  give  no 
answer  to  any  of  the  questions. 

The  mode  of  communicating  with  Spain  was 
considered  on  the  31  st,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  minister  of  each  of  the  four 
continental  courts  at  Madrid  should  present  a 
separate  note  of  the  same  tenor,  and  drawn 
upon  the  same  principles ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
November  it  was  settled,  that  the  four  courts 
should  draw  up  their  notes  and  communicate 
them  to  the  British  minister ;  who  should,  upon 
seeing  these  notes,  make  known  the  line  which 
his  court  would  take. 

Since  that  meeting,  it  is  understood  that  the 
plan  of  proceeding  proposed  and  agreed  to, 
has  been  altered.  Instead  of  official  notes  to 
be  presented  by  the  several  ministers  at 
Madrid  to  the  Spanish  government,  it  is  now 
intended  that  dispatches  shall  be  written  to 
those  ministers  respectively,  in  which  the  se- 
veral courts  will  express  their  wishes  and  in- 
tentions :  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted, 
as  affording  greater  latitude  for  discussion  and 
explanation  Uian  that  by  official  notes. 

Accordingly  M.  de  Montmorency  has  pre- 
pared the  drut  of  his  dispatch ;  and  it  is  un- 
detstood  that  the  mioiiters  of  the  continental 
powers  are  piepaiing  theirs.  These  are  the 
nets  which  me  occorred  at  the  existing  €<«- 


gress.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  upon  this  occasion,  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  action 
has  appeared  between  the  continental  courts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other. 
The  minister  of  the  latter  power  has  recom- 
mended that  France,  and  the  powers  which 
should  interfere  in  this  case,  should  confine 
themselves  to  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
external  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain; 
should  not  menace ;  and  above  all  should  not 
approach  Spain  in  the  form  of  enemies,  bound 
in  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  her. 

No.  6. — ^The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — Received,  Dec.  6. 

(Extract.)  Verona,  November  22, 1822. 
I  inclose  the  minute  of  the  answer  which  I 
returned  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  on  the 
20th  inst.  when  they  communicated  to  me  the 
dispatches  which  they  proposed  to  write  to  the 
ministers  of  their  several  courts  at  Madrid. 

Minute. — (Inclosure  in  No.  6.) 

Verona,  November  20, 1822. 

When  the  ministers  of  the  five  courts  last 
assembled  on  the  1st  instant,  the  object  of 
their  common  solicitude  was,  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation existing  in  Spain  against  France,  and  to 
prevent  a  possible  rupture  between  tire  two 
powers. 

Although  his  majesty *s  government  did  not 
consider  themselves  sufficiently  informed,  either 
of  what  had  already  taken  place  between 
France  and  Spain,  or  of  what  might  occasion 
a  rupture,  to  oe  able  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  questions  submitted  to  the  conference 
by  his  excellency  the  minister  of  France ;  yet, 
knowing  the  anxiety  of  the  king,  my  master, 
for  the  honour  of  his  most  Christian  majes^, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  I  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  conside- 
ration of  the  measures  proposed,  with  a  view 
to  attain  our  common  ooject. 

It  was  settled,  that  the  notes  to  be  prepared 
according  to  the  proposition  of  his  nighness 
the  Austrian  minister,  and  to  be  presented  to 
the  Spanish  government  on  this  occasion, 
should  be  communicated  to  me,  in  order  that 
I  might  see,  whether,  consistently  with  the 
view  which  the  king  had  invariably  taken  of 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  with  the  principles 
which  had  governed  his  majesty's  conduct  ^n 
relation  to  the  internal  concerns  of  other  coun- 
tries, his  majesty's  government  could  take  any 
part  which  might  forward  the  common  purpose 
of  preserving  the  general  tranquillity. 

The  ministers  of  the  allied  courts  have 
thought  proper  to  make  known  to  Spain  the 
sentiments  of  their  respectivc.sovereigns,  hy 
dispatches  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  their 
several  courts,  residing  at  Madrid,  instead  of 
by  official  notes — as  a  mode  of  communication 
less  formal,  and  affording  greater  facility  of 
discussion. 

These  dispatches,  it  appears,  are  to  be  com- 
municated mextentoto  tneSpuusbgOfciiiinint* 
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The  origin,  drcamstances,  and  eonsequences 
of  the  Spanish  rerolution, — the  ezistine  state 
of  afiairs  in  Spain, — and  the  conduct  of  those 
^iho  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  go- 
Temment  may  have  endangered  the  safety  of 
other  countnes,  and  may  have  excited  the 
uneamess  of  the  governments,  whose  minis- 
ten  lam  now  addressing ;  and  those  govern- 
ments may  think  it  necessary  to  address  the 
Spanish  government  upon  the  topics  referred 
to  in  these  dispatches. 

These  sentiments  and  opinions  have  cer- 
tainly been  entertained  by  the  three  cabinets 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  liussia,  for  a  consi- 
derable period  of  time ;  and  the  British  go- 
vernment duly  appreciates  the  forbearance  and 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  other  cabinets, 
which  have  dictated  the  delay  to  make  these 
communications,  to  the  present  moment.  But 
having  been  delayed  till  now,  I  would  request 
those  ministers  to  consider,  whether  this  is  the 
moment  at  which  such  remonstrances  ought  to 
be  made ;  whether  they  are  calculated  to  allay 
the  irritation  against  France,  and  to  prevent  a 
possible  rupture ;  and  whether  they  might  not 
with  advantage  be  delayed  to  a  later  period. 

They  are  certainly  calculated  to  irritate  the 
government  of  Spain ;  to  afford  ground  for  a 
belief  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
irritation  existing  between  that  government 
wad  France,  to  caU  down  upon  Spain  the  power 
of  the  alliance ;  and  thus  to  embarrass  still 
more  the  difficult  position  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

The  result  of  these  communications  will 
probably  be,  that  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  three  allied  courts  and  Spain  will  be 
discontinued — whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  questions  between  France  and  Spain :  this 
occurrence  cannot  assist  the  cause  of  France ; 
as  those  questions  will  stand  upon  their  own 
ffround,  and  tiie  government  of  France  must 
decide  them  upon  their  own  merits. 

But  these  communications  are  not  only  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  the  French  government, 
but  likewise  that  of  the  king,  my  master.  His 
majesty  feels  sincerely  for  the  king  and  the 
people  of  Spain ;  he  is  anxious  to  see  a  termi- 
nauon  of  the  evils  and  misfortunes  by  which 
that  country  is  afflicted ;  and  that  it  should  be 
prosperous  and  happy.  His  majesty  likewise 
earnestly  desires,  that  the  usual  relations  of 
avity  and  good  neighbourhood  may  be  re- 
established between  France  and  Spain ;  and 
his  majesty's  government  would  nave  been 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  those  of  his  allies, 
in  allaying  the  existing  irritation,  and  in  pre- 
venting a  possible  rupture. 

But  his  majesty's  government  are  of  opinion, 
that  to  animadvert  upon  the  internal  transac- 
tions of  an  independent  state,  unless  such 
transactions  affect  the  essential  interests  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  is  inconsistent  with  those 
principles  on  whidi  his  majesty  has  invariably 
acted  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  intemad 
concerns  of  other  countries;  that  such  ani- 
madvenionfy  if  made,  must  mvolve  his  ma- 


jesty in  serioofl  respossibility,  if  they  dKmld 
produce  any  effect ;  and  must  irritate,  if  they 
should  not :  and  if  addressed,  as  proposed,  to 
the  Spanish  government,  are  likely  to  be  injn^ 
rious  to  the  best  interests  of  Spain,  and  to 

Sroduce  the  worst  consequences  upon  the  pio- 
able  discussions  between  that  conntiy  and 
France. 

The  king*s  government  must,  tberelbfe,  de- 
cline to  advise  his  majesty  to  hold  a  common 
language  with  his  allies  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  it  is  so  necessary  for  his  majesty,  not  to  be 
supposed  to  participate  in  a  measure  of  this 
description,  and  calculated  to  produce  such 
consequences,  that  his  government  must  equally 
refrain  from  advising  his  majesty  to  direct  that 
any  communication  should  be  made  to  the 
Spanish  government,  on  the  subject  of  its  reUu 
tions  with  France. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  must  limit  his  exer- 
tions and  good  offices,  to  the  endeavours  of  his 
minister  at  Madrid  to  allay  the  fennent  which 
these  communications  must  occasion,  and  to 
do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 

No.  7. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  the  duke 

of  Wellington. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  (Jffite,  Dec.  6, 1B22. 
The  latest  date  of  vour  grace's  dispatches 
from  Verona  is  the  19th  ultimo.  The  French 
mail  due  yesterday,  has,  from  some  unaccount- 
able acciaent  failed  to  arrive ;  and  we  are  lefil 
in  an  imcertainty,  as  to  eveiy  thing  that  has 

fassed  at  Verona  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
n  this  state  of  things,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  shape  instructions  to  a  case  not  ascer- 
tained, it  has  nevertheless  been  feh  by  his  ma- 
jesty's advisers,  that  we  should  be  wanting  to 
our  duty,  if  we  did  not  submit  to  hisf  majesty 
the  course  which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
pursue,  in  that  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
present  situation  of  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  between  France  and  Spain. 

M.  de  Vill^le  has  taken  sevoal  opportonities 
of  expressing  to  sir  Charles  Stoart  his  own 
earnest  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace  ; 
and  his  wish  to  receive,  not  only  the  support 
but  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  in 
his  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

I  have  the  king's  commands  to  signify  to  your 
grace  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  your  grace 
should  seek  a  conversation  with  M.de  Viukie  ; 
and,  after  referring  to  his  excellency's  com- 
munications through  sir  Charies  Stuart,  riiould 
offer  to  that  minister  the  mediation  of  his  ma- 
jesty, between  their  most  Christian  and  Ca- 
tholic majesties. 

It  will  not  escape  your  grace's  observation, 
that  in  order  to  afford  a  prospect  of  success  in 
ourmediation,  if  France  snoula  be  willingtoem- 
ploy  it,  there  should  be  some  reasonable  hope 
of  a  similar  acceptance  on  the  part  of  Spam. 

I  inclose  to  your  grace  an  extract  of  a  des- 
patch from  the  Spanish  government  to  its 
l^harg^d'Afflures  in  London,  wUch  wis  read 
and  delivered  to  me  by  M.^deOotonibm  % 
ooniefeitee  the  day  before  y<esteidty« 
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.  Hm  mminioff  part  of  the  despatch  to  M. 
de  Colomb  (with  which  I  do  not  trouble  your 
grace  on  this  occasion)  relates  to  the  questions 
pending  between  the  two  governments,  re- 
specting commercial  grievances,  and  the 
piracies  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  7.) — Translation. — Extract 
of  a  despatch  addressed  by  M .  San  Miguel, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Madrid,  to 
M.  de  Colomb,  dated  November  1 5, 1 822. 

The  government  of  his  majesty  has  received 
with  gratitude,  but  without  surprise,  the  verbal 
communication,  purporting  that  the  cabinet  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  respecting  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  political  institutions  adopted  by 
the  [Spanish]  nation,  is  determined  not  to 
interfere  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  go* 
vemment  of  a  nation  which  like  the  British, 
knows  its  rights  and  the  primordial  principles 
of  public  law ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  it  should  not  think  it  expedient  to 
give  to  a  declaration  of  such  obvious  justice 
the  solemnity  which  it  deserves. 

The  ties  of  intimate  regard,  the  principles 
of  mutual  convenience  and  the  analogy  of  the 
respective  institutions  which  exist  in  Spain 
amd  in  England—- do  they  not  positively  en- 
title the  former,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties, 
to  expect  from  the  latter,  whose  political  in- 
fluence is  of  the  greatest  weight,  something 
more  than  simple  and  abstract  justice,  some- 
thing more  than  a  passive  respect  for  universal 
laws,  than  a  cold  and  insensible  neutrality  ? 
And  if  some  tender  interest,  such  as  befits  two 
nations  in  similar  circumstances,  exists  in  the 
court  of  London,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  visible  acts  of  friendly  in- 
terposition to  save  its  ally  from  evils,  in  which 
humanity,  wisdom,  and  even  cautious  and  pro- 
vident state  policy  will  sympathize  ?  Or  how 
is  it  that  (if  these  benevolent  acts  exist)  they 
are  not  communicated  to  the  cabinet  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  ? 

The  acts  to  which  I  allude,  would  in  no 
wise  compromise  the  most  strictly  conceived 
snrstem  of  neutrality.  Good  offices,  counsels, 
the  reflections  of  one  friend  in  favour  of  ano- 
ther, do  not  place  a  nation  in  concert  of  attack 
or  defence  with  another,  do  not  expose  it  to 
the  enmity  of  the  opposite  party,  even  if  they 
do  not  deserve  its  gratitude  —  they  are  not  (in 
H  m  word)  effective  aid,  troops,  arms,  subsidies, 
which  augment  the  force  of  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  It  is  of  reason  only  that  we 
are  speaking,  and  it  is  with  the  pen  of  con- 
ciliation that  a  power,  situated  like  Great 
Britain,  might  support  Spain,  without  expos- 
ing herself  to  take  part  in  a  war,  which  she 
may  perhaps  prevent  with  general  utility. 

England  might  act  in  Uiis  manner ;  being 
able,  ought  she  so  to  act  ?  and  if  she  ought, 
has  she  acted  so?  In  the  wise,  just,  and  ge- 
nerous views  of  the  goyemment  of  St.  James, 
no  other  answer  can  exist  than  the  affirmative. 
VThy  then  doea  she  not  pfiUfy  to  Spain  what 
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haa  beon  done,  and  what  it  if  proposed  to  do 
in  that  mediatory  sense  (en  aguel  stntido  wie- 
diadqr)?  Are  there  weighty  inconveniences 
which  emoin  discretion,  which  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  secresy  ?  They  do  not  appear  to  an 
ordinary  penetration. 

Nevertheless,  in  such  uncertainty  of  what 
she  has  to  thank  the  British  ministry  for,  the 
government  of  his  Catholic  majesty  thinks 
itself  bound  to  manifest,  in  the  &ce  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  it  may  regard  it  as  its 
profession  of  faith,  that  whilst  it  respects  the 
rights  of  others,  it  will  never  admit  the  least 
intervention  in  its  internal  concerns,  nor  exe- 
cute an  act  which  may  compromise  in  the 
least  the  free  exercise  of  national  sovereignty. 

When  once  you  shall  have  communicated 
these  frank  declarations  to  the  right  hon.  George 
Canning,  his  excellency  cannot  do  less  than 
find  them  worthy  of  his  flattering  concurrence, 
as  well  in  substance  as  in  form,  and  must  cor- 
respond cordially  with  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  them ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
you  should  terminate  your  discourse,  by  re- 
minding his  excellency  that  Spain  has  been 
almost  always,  in  her  political  relations,  the 
victim  of  her  probity  and  good  faJth  ;  that  her 
friendship  has  been,  and  is  useful  to  other 
nations,  and  sincere  under  every  trial;  that 
the  government  of  his  majesty  is  desirous  to 
preserve  the  friendly  ties  which  exist  between 
Spain  and  England,  but  without  the  diminu- 
tion, without  the  degradation  of  its  dignity, 
and  that,  if  it  has  to  struggle  with  the  em- 
barrassments that  result  from  its  immense  pro- 
gressive losses,  the  Spanish  people  always 
possesses  sublimity  of  sentiment  to  conduct 
Itself  with  honour,  strength  of  character  to 
support  its  calamities,  and  constancy  of  reso- 
lution to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  the  last 
sacrifices,  in  the  post  which  belongs  to  her  in 
Europe. 

No.  8.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — ^Received  December 
11. 

(Extract.)  Pom,  December  9,  1822. 
I  arrived  here  this  afternoon,  and  received 
your  despatch  of  the  6th  inst.  I  have  since 
had  an  mterview  with  M.  de  Villble ;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  he  has 
sent  a  messenger  to  Verona  vritb  orders  to  the 
French  ministers  at  that  place,  to  express  the 
desire  of  the  French  government,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  despatches  to  Madrid  should 
be  suspended. 

No.  9.  —  Mr.  Secretary  Canning   to   the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

(Extract.)       Fortign  Office,  Dec.  1 3, 1 822. 

Your  grace's  despatches  of  Tuesday  have 
been  received  and  laid  before  the  king.  The 
step  taken  by  M.  de  Vill^le,  in  referring  back 
to  Verona  the  consideration  of  the  despatches 
proposed  to  be  sent  by  the  three  continiental 
courts  to  their  several  ministers  at  Madrid, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  the  three  courts  ta 
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fuspend  the  transmission  of  those  despatches, 
unooubtedly  constituted  a  case  (wholly  unfore- 
seen when  the  last  instractions  of  your  govern- 
ment were  framed)  which  made  it  expedient 
to  suspend,  on  your  grace's  part,  the  offer  to 
the  French  government,  of  nis  majesty's  me- 
diation with  Spain. — ^Upon  a  full  review,  how- 
ever, of  the  situation  in  wliich  we  stand  towards 
both  tliose  powers,  and  towards  the  other 
members  of  the  alliance,  and  upon  an  anxious 
consideration  of  the  several  issues  to  which  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  may  come— all  those 
of  his  majesty's  servants,  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  consult,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
highly  material,  for  the  clear  and  perfect  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  the  British  government, 
in  a  question  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests, 
not  only  of  the  powers  immediately  concerned, 
but  of  the  world,  that  your  grace  should  not 
leave  Paris,  without  having  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  (government  the  eventual  offer  of 
his  majesty's  mediation. 

No.  10.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — Received  December 
22. 

(Extract.)         Parity  December  17,  1822. 
I  waited  upon  M.  de  Montmorency  this  day, 
and  presented  to  him  the  note  of  wfiich  I  in- 
close a  copy. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  10.)  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  M.  de  Montmorency. 

Paris,  Bectfnher  17, 1822. 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  majesty's 
plenipotentiary,  has  explained  and  recorded, 
m  the  conferences  of  Verona,  the  sentiments  of 
his  government  upon  the  present  critical  state 
of  flairs  between  France  and  Spain ;  ahd  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  king  his  master,  to 
avert  a  war  of  which  no  human  foresight  can 
calculate  the  consequences. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  undersigned 
fbund  instructions  from  his  government,  to 
offer  to  bis  most  Christian  majesty  the  media- 
tion of  the  king  his  master,  before  the  decisive 
step  should  have  been  taken,  of  transmitting 
to  Madrid  the  despatches  written  at  Verona. 

The  undersigned  rejoiced  at  the  delay 
which  had  been  interposed  to  the  transmission 
of  those  despatches  to  Madrid,  by  the  refer- 
ence to  Verona;  and  his  government  have 
learnt,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  French  government  to  recon- 
sider a  measure  which  the  undersigned  had  so 
anxiously  deprecated. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  his  majesty,  that 
this  salutary  reconsideration  may  prevent  re- 
course to  arms.  But,  as  the  issue  of  the 
reference  to  Verona  may  still  be  doubtful,  the 
undersigned  is  instrubted  to  declare,  that,  if 
the  answer  to  that  reference  should  not  be 
such  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  hostilities, 
his  majesty  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  office 
of  mediator  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  ;  and  to  employ  his  most  strenu- 
ous eDd«av«un  for  the  adjustment  off  their 
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differences,  and  fof  the  preservation  of  fhe 
peace  of  the  world.    The  undersigned,  Sdc 
(Signed)  Wellikgtojt. 

No.  1 1  .—(Translation.)  Note  from  the 
Duke  of  Montmorency  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,   dated  Paris  the  26th  Dec: 

1822. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
has  received  and  laid  before  the  Itinj^,  the 
note  which  his  excellency  the  doke  of  Welliaf- 
ton  did  him  the  honour  to  addreai  to  him  on 
the  17th  of  this  month. 

His  majesty  has  appreciated  the  aentiments 
which  have  induced  the  king  of  RngUnd  to 
offer  his  mediation  to  his  majesty,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Spanish 
government.  But  his  majesty  conld  not  but 
feel  that  the  situation  of  France  with  regard 
to  Spain,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  a 
mediation  between  the  two  courts.  In  fact, 
there  exists  no  difference  between  them,  no 
specific  point  of  discussion,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  their  relations  might  be  placed 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  ought  to  stand. 
Spain,  by  the  nature  of  her  revolution,  and  by 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  has  been 
attended  has  excited  the  apprebensions  of 
several  great  powers.  England  participated 
in  these  apprehensions ;  for  even  in  the  year 
1820,  she  foresaw  cases,  in  which  it  vronld  be 
impossible  to  preserve  with  Spain,  relations  of 
peace  and  good  understanding. 

France  is  more  interested  than  any  other 
power  in  the  events  which  may  result  from  the 
actual  situation  of  that  monarchy.  But  it  is 
not  her  own  interests  alone  which  are  com- 
promised, and  which  she  must  keep  in  view  in 
the  present  circumstances: — the  repose  of 
Europe,  and  the  maintenance  of  those  princi* 
pies  by  which  it  is  guaranteed,  are  involved. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  knows  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  whidi  dictated  the  conduct 
of  France  at  Verona;  and  that  the  courts 
which  agreed  in  them  regarded  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  actual 
state  of  Spain  as  being  common  to  them  all ; 
that  they  never  entertained  the  idea  that  it  was 
between  France  and  Spain  alone  that  the  ex- 
isting difficulties  needed  to  be  arranged ;  that 
they  considered  the  question  to  be  ^'wholly 
European ;"  and  that  it  is  in  conseqoence  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  measures  which  had  for 
their  object  the  bringing  about,  if  possible,  an 
amelioration  in  the  state  of  a  country  so  highly 
interesting  to  Europe,  were  conceived  and  pro- 
posed— measures,  the  success  of  'which  would 
nave  been  completely  secured,  if  England  had 
thought  she  could  concur  in  them. 

His  most  Christian  majesty,  who  was  bound 
to  weigh  these  considerations  maturely,  has 
therefore  thought  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
mediation  that  his  Britannic  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  propose  to  him.  He  sees,  however, 
with  pleasure  m  this  proposition, a  newpledge 
of  the  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  cn^ish 
gofernineBt ;  and  ne  thiakf  that  with  foch  fcel- 
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ingf^  thmt  ffOfwmment  may  render  essential 
senrioe  to  Europe,  by  offering  in  the  like 
maimer  to  the  government  of  Spain,  advice, 
which  by  leading  them  to  entertain  more  calm 
▼iewiy  might  produce  a  happy  influence  on  the 
internal  situation  of  that  country. 

His  majesty  would  learn,  with  the  liveliest 
satis&ction,  the  success  of  such  efforts.    He 
would  see  in  it  a  firm  ground  to  hope  for  the  { 
preservation  of  a  peace,  of  the  great  value  of 
which,   the  governments  and  the  people  of  j 
^Europe  cannot  but  be  deeply  seosible.    The  ; 
undersigned  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity  > 
of  renewing  to   his  excellency  the  duke  of  | 
Wellington  the  assurances  of  his  high  con- 
sideration.   The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Montmorency. 

No.  12. — Mr.    Secretary  Canning    to    the 
Vicomte  de  Marcellus. 

Foreign  Office^  January  10, 1823. 

Tlie  undersigned,  his  majesw^s  principal 
secretai^  of  state  for  foreign  amtirs,  has  re- 
ceived m>m  the  duke  of  Wellington,  late  his 
jniyesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  and  has  laid  before  the  king  his 
master,  the  answer  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  to  the 
official  note  in  which  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
on  his  return  from  Verona,  tendered  to  the 
French  government  the  mediation  of  the  king, 
for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between 
France  and  Spain. 

The  undersippied  is  commanded  to  address 
to  M.  de  Marcellus,  charge  d'affaires  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  the  following  observar 
tions  on  the  note  of  his  excellency  the  duke  de 
Montmorency,  to  be  transmitted  by  M.  de 
Marcellus  to  his  court. 

The  king  has  seen  with  pleasure,  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  does  justice  to  the  sen- 
timents which  dictated  the  offer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's mediation:  and  although  the  view  which 
is  taken  in  M.  de  Montmorency's  note,  of  the 
nature  of  the  differences  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments,  has  induced  his 
most  Christian  majesty  to  decline  that  media- 
tioD»  the  king  will  not  the  less  anxiously  em- 
ploy,  in  eveijr  way  that  is  yet  open  to  him, 
those  ^  conciliatory  dispositions^  for  which 
his  most  Christian  miyesty  gives  him  credit, 
to  bring  tbont  a  state  of  things  less  menacing 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  present  position  of  those  two 
governments  towards  each  other. 

Tlie  British  cabinet  had  not  to  learn  how 
fearfully  the  tranquillity  of  all  Europe  must  be 
affected  by  the  hostile  collision  of  France  and 
Spain.  Accordingly,  in  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton's official  note,  the  "  adjustment"  of  the 
supposed  *'  differences  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments,"  was  stated  as 
auxiliary  to  .<<  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
tiie  worid."  But  the  British  cabinet  certainly 
did  not  understand  the  questions  brought  for- 
ward at  Verona,  by  the  plenipotentiary  of  his 
most  Christian  O^Myy   with  respect  to  the 
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actual  situation  and  possible  conduct  of  Spain, 
to  be  questions  in  which  the  concern  of  France 
was  so  little  distinguishable  from  that  of  other 
powers,  as  the  duke  de  Montmorency's  note 
represents  it. 

The  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  France 
solicited  from  his  most  Christian  majesty's 
allies  a  declaration : 

1st.  Whether,  if  France  should  find  herself 
obliged  to  recall  her  minister  from  Madrid, 
and  to  break  off  all.  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  the  like 
measure,  and  to  recall  their  several  legations  f 

2nd.  If  war  should  break  out  between 
France  and  Spain,  in  what  form,  and  by  what 
acts,  would  they  afiord  to  France  that  moril 
support,  which  would  give  tO|her  proceedings 
the  whole  force  of  the  alliance,  and  would  in- 
spire a  salutary  fear  into  the  revolutionists  of 
all  countries  ? 

3rd.  What  ^ere  the  intentions  Qf  the  seteral 
powers,  both  as  to  the  substance  and  the  form 
of  the  direct  assistance  which  they  would  be 
disposed  to  give  to  France,  in  a  case  in  which, 
upon  her  demand,  their  active  intervention 
should  become  necessary  ? 

France,  therefore,  originated  the  discussions 
upon  Spanish  affairs  at  Verona;  and  the 
answers  of  the  three  continental  members  of 
the  alliance  were  addressed  to  the  cases  sup- 
posed, and  to  the  support  demanded,  by 
France. 

In  common  witli  the  three  continental 
powers,  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  con- 
sidered the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Spain,  as  a  question  peculiarly  French.  In  his 
answer  (given  in  simultaneously  with  those  of 
the  three  continental  powers)  to  the  queries  of 
the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions which  followed  thereupon,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  uniformly  alleged,  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  not  assenting  to  the  propositions  of 
M.  de  Montmorency,  the  ignorance  of  the 
British  government  as  to  the  antecedent  trans- 
actions and  communications  (during  the  last 
two  years)  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  Spain. 

No  objection  was  stated  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the  king  his  master, 
to  the  precautionary  measures  of  France, 
within  her  own  frontier ;  measures  which  the 
right  of  self-defence  plainly  authorized,  not 
only  against  die  danger  of  contagious  disease 
(in  which  they  professedly  originated,  and  to 
which,  till  the  month  of  September,  they  were 
exclusively  ascribed),  but  against  those  incon- 
veniences which  might  possibly  arise  to  France 
from  civil  contest  in  a  country  separated  from 
Fmnce  only  by  a  conventional  line  of  demar- 
cation ;  against  the  moral  infection  of  political 
intrigue,  and  against  the  violation  of  French 
territory  by  occasional  military  incursions. 
But  it  appeared  to  his  majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Verona  to  be  necessary  and  just,  that, 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  promise  even- 
tually the  support  of  his  government  to  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  France  which  were  likely 
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to  lead  to  war  wlcli  Spain,  opportanity  should 
have  been  allowed  to  his  government  to  exa- 
mine the  grounds  of  those  measures — that  the 
cause  of  offence  given  by  Spain  to  France 
should  have  been  speciticallv  defined. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  for  his  majesty's 
plenipotentiary  to  "  concur*'  in  the  decisions 
of  Verona. 

It  remains  for  the  undersigned  to  advert  to 
that  part  of  the  French  official  note,  which  ap- 
pears to  insinuate  a  reproach  against  this 
country,  as  if  she  had  aoandoncd  at  Verona, 
opinions  which  she  had  formerly  declared  with 
TCspect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

**  England,''  it  is  said,  <<  partook  in  1820,  of 
the  inquietude  which  the  revolution  in  Spain 
occasioned  to  many  ^at  powers ;  she  foresaw 
cases  in  which  it  might  l>e  impossible  to  pre- 
serve with  Spain  the  relations  of  good  intelli- 
gence and  peace." 

The  undersigned  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  though  questions  were  indeed  propounded 
to  England  in  the  year  1820,  as  to  possible 
future  contingencies  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  so 
hx  from  "  foreseeing  cases,"  and  deciding  upon 
the  conduct  which  would  be  applicable  to 
them,  in  the  manner  here  describca,  the  Bri- 
tish government  positively  declined  to  bind  it- 
self, by  a  contingent  opinion,  to  any  conditional 
course  of  action. 

But  there  was  no  indisposition  or  hesitation 
to  avow  the  principles  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  England  would  be  formed,  and  her  course  of 
action  regulated.  It  was  not  only  declared 
that  the  British  government  disclaimed  any 
general  right  of  interference  in  the  internsd 
concerns  of  independent  nations ;  but  it  was 
specifically  statea,  that  there  was  perhaps  no 
country  of  equal  magnitude  with  Spain  whose 
internal  disturbances  would  be  so  little  likely 
to  menace  other  states  with  that  direct  and  im- 
minent danger,  which  could  alone,  in  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  justify  foreign  inters 
ference. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
cases  brought  forward  by  France  at  Verona, 
was  as  direct  as  it  was  consistent  with  the 
former  professions  of  the  British  cabinet. — 
That  application  was  further  enforced  by  other 
considerations,  which,  though  they  had  not 
perhaps  been  distinctly  anticipated  in  a  pro- 
spective and  hypothetical  argumentjbore  never- 
theless with  undeniable  force  upon  the  ques- 
tion tQ  be  decided  at  Verona. 

Dangers  not  necessarily  arising  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  internal  agitations  of  Spain, 
might  nevertheless  be  created  by  an  uncalled- 
for  and  injudicious  interposition  in  them.  The 
nplrit  of  revolution,  which,  shut  up  within  the 
Fyiennees,  might  exhaust  itself  m  struggles, 
tiying  indeed  to  Spain,  but  harmless  to  her 
neighbours,  it  called  forth  from  within  tho^e 
precincts  by  the  provocation  of  foreign  attack, 
might  find  perhaps  in  other  countries  fresh  ali- 
ment for  its  fury ;  and  might  renew  through- 
out PAirope,  the  miseries  of  ifie  five  and  twenty 
years  vthich  preceded  the  peace  of  1815. 


For  these  and  abundant  other  reuonsy  tht 
voice  of  his  majesW*s  plenipotentiary  at  Verona 
was  for  peace.  The  preservation  of  genend 
peace  is  the  earnest  wish  and  object  of  his 
majesty ;  and  the  undersigned  is  commanded 
to  repeat,  that  no  means  will  be  left  tmex- 
hausted  by  his  majesty's  government,  which 
the  impartial  employment  of  good  offices  can 
afford,  to  soothe  the  irritation  at  priesent  un- 
happily subsisting  between  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  human  foresight  can  cal- 
culate.   The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)         George  Cavvivo. 

No.  13. — (Translation). — ^The  Viscount  de 
Chateaubriand  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. 
^Iteceivcd,  Jan.  27th. 

ParU,  Jan.  23, 1823. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  has  laid  before 
the  king,  the  note,  dated  the  10th  of  this  month 
which  his  excellency,  the  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  ariairs  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, has  addressed  to  viscount  Marcelius.  He 
has  been  commanded  to  make  the  following 
communication  to  his  elcellency  : 

The  cabinet  of  his  Britannic  majesty  would 
fall  into  a  serious  error,  if  it  miagined  thst 
France  had  represented  to  the  congress  of  Ve- 
rona, the  question  of  Spain,  as  having  for  her 
an  interest  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the 
allied  powers  ;  that,  consequently  she  is  incon- 
sistent when,  in  her  answer  to  the  proposition 
of  mediation  made  by  England,  she  maintains 
that  that  question  is  *<  wholly  European." 

France,  since  the  transactions  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  is  closely  united  with  the  courts,  who, 
by  their  efforts,  have  re-established  peace  upon 
the  continent.     Deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
cred obligation  of  treaties,  she  will  fulfil  the 
duties  which  they  impose  upon  her : — one  of 
the  duties  thus  required  of  France  was,  to 
make  known  to  her  allies,  the  motives  which 
had  compelled  her  to  establish  an  army  of  ol>- 
servation  on  one  of  her  frontiers,  and  to  ex- 
plain her  uneasiness  on  approaching  events,  of 
which  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  chances.    In 
the  po^iition  in  which  the  agitations  in  Spain 
had  placed  her,   common  prudence  required 
that  she  should  make  herself  acquainted  with 
the  part  which  the  allied  powers  would  take, 
in  the  event  of  war  becoming  inevitable. 

This  line  of  conduct,  which  good  sense  and 
reason  pointed  cut,  the  duke  de  Montmorency 
was  bound  to  follow  at  Verona.  The  sovereigns 
were  of  opinion  (in  which  the  Frendk  govern- 
ment concluded,)  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  to  society,  in  that  military  anarchy  in 
Spain,  in  which  those  principles  were  put  forth 
anew,  which,  during  thirty  years,  had  occsf- 
sioned  the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  From  these 
general  conferences,  particular  questions  natu- 
rally arose ;  and  cases  which  were  originally 
involved  in  the  general  interests,  became  th* 
subject  of  specific  discussion. 
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Tbe  moH  of  theM  frank  commnnicationt  | 
vrasy  tbat  France  found  herself  placed  in  a 
position  to  act  separately  in  a  cause  which  was, 
us  it  were,  appropriated  to  her,  without,  how- 
ever, separating  her  policy  from  that  of  her 
allies;  so  that,  accoraing  to  the  impression 
which  the  case  convey^,  it  might  oe  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  question 
respecting  Spain  was  at  once  ''  wholly  French, 
and  wholly  European.'^ 

The  undersigned,  flattering  himself  that  be 
has  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  ob> 
jection  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  principal  se- 
cretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  another  point. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  have  not  for- 
gotten, that  the  principal  motive  alleged  by 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  Verona, 
for  not  explaining  himself  upon  the  canu  fcb- 
dcrisy  was,  the  ignorance  of  his  government  of 
the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  between 
France  and  Spain,  from  1820  to  1822.  That 
objection  was  removed  at  the  congress,  as  it 
will  be  here,  by  the  single  observation,  that 
the  g^evances  of  which  France  might  have  to 
complain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution, were  unfortunately  of  public  notoriety ; 
and  this  is  what  the  undersigned  will  have 
occasion  to  develope  in  the  course  of  this  note. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  in  reply  to  an  observation  contained 
in  the  note  of  M.  le  Due  de  Montmorency, 
dated  the  24th  December,  states  that  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's  has  never  admitted  that  there 
\vas  a  case  to  justify  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain ;  and  that  therefore  it  might 
refuse  to  bind  itself  for  the  future  by  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  contingent  and 
uncertain  events.  The  undersigned  thinks, 
however,  that  he  has  reasons  for  not  doubt- 
ing that  in  a  Mimoire  drawn  up  by  the 
cabinet  of  London,  in  answer  to  a  despatch 
of  the  court  of  Russia,  and  communicated  on 
the  17th  May,  1820,  by  sir  Charies  Stuart  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  an  opinion 
is  pronounced  that  an  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  would  be  justifiable ;  1st,  if  the  violence 
of  the  persons  in  power  led  them  to  an  attack 
against  any  other  states :  2nd,  if  Spain  attempt- 
ed to  possess  herself  of  Portugal,  or  to  effect  a 
re-union  of  the  two  states. — T[m  opinion  of 
the  Britisb  cabinet  appeared  at  the  time  as 
conformable  with  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, as  with  particuUur  interests,  to  the  care  of 
whidi  every  aovemment  has  an  acknowledged 
right  to  attend. 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  cannot  co- 
incide in  opinion  with  his  Britannic  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
as  to  the  little  danger  to  which  the  Spanish 
revolution  exposes  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
The  state  of  modem  civilization  brings  one 
nation  into  communication  with  all  others, 
however  completely  it  may  be  insulated  by 
geographical  position.  France,  especially,  the 
only  country  whose  frontier  toucncs  that  of 
Spain,  suffers  considerably  from  the  troubles  j 


which  agitate  the  kingdom  of  Ferdinand. — ^A 
revolution  which  seems  to  have  taken  for  its 
model,  that  of  which  the  traces  are  not  yet 
effaced,  awakens  and  agitates  in  the  bosom  of 
France  a  host  of  passions  and  recollections.—- 
Innumerable  proofs  exist  that  the  revolution- 
ists of  Spain  and  France  are  in  close  connexion; 
and  in  all  the  military  conspiracies  tried  by  the 
French  tribunals,  the  name  and  the  hope  of 
the  Cortes  have  invariably  appeared.  Offenders 
escaped  from  justice  have  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  they  menace  and  insult 
with  impunity,  the  monarchy  and  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons. ^Libels  written  in  French  and 
printed  in  Spain,  are  scattered  abroad  amongst 
the  Army  of  Observation,  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  it.  And  even  in  the  English  papers 
the  British  government  has  seen  that  our  sol- 
diers were  excited  to  revolt  in  the  name  of 
Spain.  These  facts  were  admitted  by  implica- 
tion by  his  grace  the  duke  of  WellingtoOy 
when,  in  his  diplomatic  notes  he  extended  his 
approbation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
of  Observation.  The  very  note  to  which  the 
undersigned  has  now  the  honour  to  reply,  con- 
firms all  that  he  here  advances,  in  citing  the 
following  expressions  of  the  noble  duke. — 
'*  The  duke  of  Wellington  made  no  objection 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  master,  to  the 
precautionary  measures  taken  by  France  on 
her  own  frontiers,  whilst  these  measures  were 
evidently  authorized  by  the  right  of  defending 
herself,  not  only  against  the  dangers  of  infec- 
tious disease,  but  also  against  the  moral  con- 
tagion of  political  intrigue  ;  and  finally,  against 
the  violation  of  the  French  territory  by  casual 
military  incursions.*' — ^This  admission  is  re- 
markable, and  besides,  did  not  Piedmont  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  rise  in  the 
name  of  the  Cortes  ;  and  is  any  other  proof  re- 
quired, that  the  Spanish  revolution  may  pass 
the  limits  of  the  Pyrennees  ?  France  then  has 
the  right  to  defend  herself  against  moral 
contagion.  It  is  equally  necessary  for  her 
to  secure  herself  against  dangers  of  ano- 
ther sort,  since  the  French  territory  has  been 
thrice  violated  by  the  constitutional  troops  of 
Spain. 

That  France,  disquieted  in  her  interior,  and 
armed  on  her  frontiers  for  her  defence,  should 
be  under  an  imperious  necessity  to  escape  from 
a  position  so  painful  to  her,  is  what  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge.  Like  the  British 
government,  she  sincerely  desires  peace.  She 
would  not  l^ve  hesitatea  in  concert  with  her 
allies,  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England,  if 
the  discussion  of  specific  interest  were  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  basis 
of  negotiation  upon  political  theories,  and  of 
arbitration  upon  principles. 

For  the  same  reason  France  could  not  accede 
to  the  proposal  which  M.  de  San  Miguel  made 
on  the  12th  of  this  month,  to  the  minister  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order 
to  engage  that  power  to  interfere  in  the  idBairs 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  governments — an  in- 
tervention useless,  at  the  least,  since  it  appean 
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that  it  would  haw  no  other  object  ^ban  mea*  .  it,  I  think  it  right  to  indoae  a  copy  lor  jov 
tures  relative  to  the  Army  of  Observation.         |  information. 

Ifthecabinctof  Madrid  is  sincere  in  its  com-  ;  Upon  a  first  consideration  I  am  by  no 
munications,  does  it  need  an  intermediate  chan-  •  means  sure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ivpiy 
nel  to  transmit  them  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuille-  {  officially  to  this  note  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand ; 
ries?  The  latter  does  not  fear  to  explain  itself,  since  it  in  effect  admits  all  the  material  propo- 
Even  recently  it  has  made  known  the  reason-  .  sitions  of  the  note  to  which  it  is  an  answer, 
able-  conditions,  by  means  of  which  a  speedy  '  The  questions  brought  forward  by  France  at 
reconciliation  might  be  eiTepted.  |  Verona  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  French 

The  Comte  de  la  Garde  has  received  orders  queiftions,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  in  my 
to  communicate  confidentially  to  sir  William  note  described  to  have  been  such;  Chat  is  to 
A*Court  the  king's  benevolent  intentions.  His  say,  the  interest  of  France  is  stated  in  those 
most  Christian  majesty  demands,  that  his  Ca-  questions  not  as  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
tholic  majesty,  should,  of  himself,  and  by  his  Europe,  but  as  more  immediate :— and  it  is 
own  authority,  apply  the  necessary  modifica-  .  not  denied,  that  the  refusal  of  his  inajesty*s 
tions  to  the  institutions  which  have  been  im-  '  plenipotentiary  to  concur  in  the  decisions  of 
posed  on  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  revolt  of  a  \'erona,  was  founded  on  the  omission  by 
lew  soldiers.  1  France  to  substantiate  any  specific  ground  of 

To  this  free  concession  by  kinc;  Ferdinand,     complaint  against  the  Spanisli  government, 
of  the  corrected  institutions,  the  king  of  France  '      In  the  subsequent  part  of  M.  de  Chateaa- 
l^nks  that  it  would  be  proper  to  add,  a  full     briand's  note,  while  tneassertion  of  my  note  of 
and  complete  amnesty,    for  all  political  acts  i  the  10th  instant,  that  Great  Britain  had  in 
committed  from  1822,  up  to  the  day  of  pro-  ;  1820  declined  anticipating  hypothetical 
mulgating  the  royal  concession. — ^Thus  would 
disappear  from  the  Spanish  constitution,  the 
defects,  in  substance,  and  in  form,  which  en- 
danger all  legitimate  monarchies.    The  under- 
signed feels  persuaded,    that  propositions  so 
just  and  so  moderate  will  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

The  French  government  having  made  every 
sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  war ;  I  should  be  guilty  of  aggression  agunst  other 


in  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  remain  at 
peace  with  Spain,  is  disputed ;  the  only  two 
cases  which  are  cited  in  exception  to  that  as- 
sertion, are  cases  wholly  independent  of  the 
principle  of  interference  in  tlie  interoai  con- 
cerns of  other  nations. 

It  is  averred,  that  we  admitted  the  necessity 
of  YTVkT  against  Spain ;  first,  if  Spain  herseu 


having  struggled,  perhaps  too  long,  against 
public  opinion,  roused  by  the  provocations  of 
Spain — has  at  length  reached  that  last  limit  of 
concession  which  no  power,  that  respects  itself, 
can  with  impunity  over-step.  Injured  in  her 
essential  interests,  France,  without  ceasing  to 
oflfer  the  most  ardent  prayers  for  peace,  can  no 


states,  and  secondly  and  specifiodly,  if  she 
should  attempt  to  possess  herself  of  Portugal. 
Unquestionably,  with  respect  to  either  of 
those  cases.  Great  Britain  would  admit,  not 
only  prospectively  and  hypothetically,  and  u 
to  S|>ain,  but  positively  and  directly  as  to  any 
power  whatever,  that  aggression  against  any  of 


longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  dangers    which    its  neighbours  would  justify  vrar;  and  that  ag- 


threaten  her.  She  has  already  taken,  and  she 
will  continue  to  take,  the  measures  best  calcu- 
lated for  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  compromises  alike  her  safety, 
her  honour,  and  her  dignity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  event,  France  will  always  have  pleasure 
in  relying  on  the  good  offices  of  wliich  the 
English  government  has  again  been  pleased  to 
renew  to  her  the  proposal.  She  will  herself 
use  her  utmost  end[eavour  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  which  so  happily  unite  the  two  monarchies 
and  the  two  people. 

(Signed)         Chateavbriand. 

No.  14. — ^Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Charles 

Stuart. 

Foreign  Office^  January  28, 1823. 

Sir;— Shortly  after  I  had  despatched  the 
messenger  yesterday,  M.  de  Marcellus  deliver- 
ed to  me  the  official  answer  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to  the  note  addressed  by  me  to  M.  de 
Marcellus  on  Uie  10th  instant. 

As  it  appears  from  your  excellency*s  des- 
patch of  the  24th,  which  also  reached  me  yes- 
terday XJDOX  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  though  he 
stated  to  your  excellency  the  substance  of  tliis 
note,  had  not  fumiahed  you  with  a  copy  of 


grcssion  against  Portugal  would  impose  upon 
Great  Britain  the  duty  of  protecting  her  ally. 

But  these  admissions  leave  the  question  as 
to  the  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  where  it  was. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's note  which  describes  the  nature  of 
the  demands  intended  to  be  made  by  France 
upon  Spain,  and  takes  credit  for  the  modera- 
tion of  them ;  your  excellency  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  that  our  difference  with  France  and 
the  allies  throughout,  is  not  as  to  the  anaogte- 
ments  which  it  might  be  deshable  to  obtain 
from  Spain,  but  as  to  the  prindple  upon 
which  France  and  the  allies  propose  to  require 
them. 

We  disclaim  for  ourselves,  and  deny  for 
other  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes 
in  the  internal  institutions  of  independent 
-states,  with  the  menace  of  hostile  attack  in 
case  of  refusal.  Tlie  moderation  of  such  de- 
mands in  no  degree  justifies  in  our  eyes  such  a 
mode  of  enforcing  them ;  and  this  aistinction 
it  is  the  more  important  to  keep  steadily  in 
view,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Frendv  govern- 
ment, at  a  moment  when,  for  their  sake,  and 
at  their  desirCi  we  are  suggesting  to  Spaioi  in 
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A  tone  of  friendly  counsel,  alterations  similar 
to  those  which  France  is  proposing  as  the  al- 
tematiTe  of  hostilities. 

Yonr  excellency  will  speak  in  this  sense  to 
M.  de  Chat^anbriandy  when  you  acknowledge 
on  my  part  the  receipt  of  nis  official  note ; 
from  the  genersd  tone  of  which,  and  from  the 
friendliness  of  its  expressions  towards  this 
country,  you  will  inform  Ml  de  Chateaubriand, 
that  his  majesty's  goremment  derives  the  live- 
liett  satisfaction;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
▼lews  with  deep  regret  the  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  note  which  appears  to  indicate  an 
expectation  of  hostilities  with  Spain.  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       Geokoe  Caxnino. 


CLASS  B.— PARIS  AND  MADRID. 

No.  1.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court. 

(Extract)  Foreign  Cfffice,  Dec.  3,  1822. 
In  order  that  vou  may  be  fully  informed  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  of  interfer* 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  has  been  treated 
at  the  conferences  at  Verona,  I  have  directed 
copies  of  the  principal  communications  received 
from  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  that  question, 
to  be  prepared  for  you;  and  I  herewith  transmit 
them  to  you  for  your  information. 

No.  2. — ^Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Offiee^  Dec  9, 1822. 
On  the  day  after  I  had  despatched  my  last 
messenger  to  you,  M.  de  Colomb,  the  Spanish 
Aarg^  d'affaires,  requested  a  conference;  at 
which  he  first  read,  and  then  delivered  to  me, 
the  extract  of  a  despatch  from  his  court,  of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy.* 

No.  3  —Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court. 

• 

(Extract)       Foragn  Cfffice,  Dec.  9, 1822. 

I  have  received  this  morning,  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  final  despatches  from  Verona. 
No  argument  will  be  left  unemployed  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  which  may  tend  to  allay 
a  warlike  dispmition  in  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  cotmdls.  His  majesty's  mediation 
between  France  and  Spaio,  if  solicited  by 
Spain  and  accepted  by  France,  would  be  gladly 
given  and  earnestly  exerted,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  those  powers,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  Spain  be  disposed  to  solicit  that  media- 
tion, she  will  entitle  herself  to  it,  first,  by  re- 
dressing our  grievances — and  secondly,  by  a 
confidential  and  spontaneous  assurance,  that 
his  Catholic  miyes^  and  hik  family  are  alto- 
gether safe  firom  violence. 

Upon  this  latter  point,  it  is  not  intended 
that  you  should  make  ai^  direct  demand  to 
the  Spanish  government.    It  could  not  pro- 

*  See  the  inclofiire  in  No.  T.  of  Verona  and 
Pvit  paptn. 


perly  find  its  place  in  a  dijplomatie  commu- 
nication to  the  minister  of  his  Catholic  majesty. 
But  M.  San  Miguel  may  be  easily  led  to  un- 
derstand, how  important  an  aid  would  be 
ailbrded  to  any  interposition  of  ours  in  behalf 
of  Spain,  if  we  could  accompany  it  with  the 
declaration  of  our  entire  conviction,  that  on 
this  point  Europe  has  nothing  to  fear. 

No.  4.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Offiee,  Dee.  IT,  1822. 
I  transmit  to  you  an  extract*  of  a  despatch 
which  has  been  received  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Paris.  -  You  may  confidently  assuro 
the  Spanish  minister,  that  no  efibrt  has  been^ 
or  will  be  left  untried,  on  the  part  of  his  ma* 
jesty,  to  prevent  a  vnur  against  Spain. 

No.  5.— Mr.  SecreUry  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A  Court. 

'  (Extract)      Fordjgn  Q^,  I^  28, 1822. 

I  re-despatch  your  messenger  with  the  in- 
closed copy  of  an  official  note|'  presented  to 
the  French  government  by  the  duke  of  WeU 
lington  the  day  before  his  departure  from  Paris. 
You  will  communicate  it  to  M.  de  San  Miguel; 
and  if  desired,  will  furnish  him  with  a  copy^ 
of  it. 

No.  6. — Mr.  SecretaiT  Canning  to  Sir  Wil« 
liam  A'Court. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office^  Dee.  29, 1823^ 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  transmitted  the  an- 
swer of  the  French  government  to  the  official 
note  presented  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  at 
Paris.  In  that  answer  (of  which  I  inclose  a 
copyt),  the  French  government,  while  it  de- 
clines accepting  the  proffered  mediation  c§ 
his  miyesty,  on  the  ground  that  there-la  not: 
specific  point  of  difierence^  to  the  reiaov«l=  or 
explanation  of  which  mediation  can  b«-dle«' 
tinctly  applied,  expresses  nevetAeless  the 
pleasure  vnth  which  it  views  the  **  conciliatory 
dispositions''  of  the  British  government,  and 
the  hope  which  it  derives  from  those  dispoei*,- 
tions,  of  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe. 
Sir  C.  Stuart  at  the  same  time,  reports  to 
me,  the  instructions  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  government  to  their' 
ministers  at  Madrid.§  M.  de  Marceliusbas 
been  with  me  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  by  order  of  his  government,  a  similar 
communication. 

As  the  object  at  Verona  was  to  induce  us  to 
make  common  cause  with  all ;  so  the  object  of 
France,  since  she  has  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
considered for  herself' the  measures  framed  at 
Verona,  appears  to  be  to  induce  us  to  concur 
in  her  separate  and  mitigated  measure. 

*  See  No.  8,  Verona  and  Paris  papers. 

t  See  inclosure  No.  10,  Verona  and  Paris ' 
papers. 

f  See  No.  12,  in  Verona  and  Paris  papen. 

\  Despatch  fifom:  M.  de  Vill^le  to  m.  La* 
garde,  dated  Pajris,  December  M,  1822. 
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The  truth  is,  as  you  are  aware,  that  our  ob- 
jection to  joining  in  the  measures  settled  at 
Verona  was  an  ohjection  of  principle  not  of 
degree ;  an  objection  not  capable  therefore  of 
being  overcome  by  a  mere  modification  of  the 
execution  of  them. 

It  would  have  been  idle  to  offer  our  media- 
tion to  France,  if  we  had  been  prepared  to 
unite  with  her  in  the  conditional  menace  con- 
tained in  the  despatch  which  she  has  now  ad- 
dressed to  her  minister  at  Madrid — a  menace 
softened  perhaps  in  it's  terms,  and  less  precise 
as  to  Uie  conditions  on  which  it  depends  than 
those  of  the  other  continental  powers,   but 
still  vicious  in  principle,  as  at  once  demanding 
of  Spain  soroctning  to  be  done  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  internal  concerns,  and  denouncing 
(in  however  comparatively  distant  and  obscure 
a  manner)  war  as  the  consequence  of  refusal. 
•    In  speaking  to  M.  de  San  Miguel  upon  the 
subject  of  those  instructions,  you  will  disclaim 
or  your  government  any  participation  in  this 
proceeding  of  the  Frencn  government.    But 
YOU  vrill  avow  the  deep  interest  which   the 
king,  our  master,  feels  in  the  agitations  now 
prevailing  in  Spain ;  his  majesty's  anxious  hope 
that  the  Spanish  government  and  nation  may 
avoid  any  access,  either  in  action  or  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  his  majesty's  unabated  desire,  to 
employ  his  good  offices,  in  whatever  way  may 
be  most  useful  to  Spaiu,  for  averting  the  dan- 
gers with  which  she  is  threatened,  and  for 
reconciling  her  to  France  and  to  all  Europe. 

No.  7. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court. 

(Extract.)  Fortign  Office^  Dec.  29, 1822. 
It  may  be  of  so  much  use  to  you,  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  things,  to  have  with 
you  some  person,  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
entire  confidence,  and  capable  of  communicat- 
ing in  his  grace's  name  with  individuals  whom 
he  has  personally  known,  and  who  are  now  in 
the  Spanish  government  or  councils,  that  lord 


«<  We  are  sure  of  England,"  he  saidy  **  and 
satisfied  with  her  position ;  and  we  hope  kbit 
the  Cortes  will  enable  us  to  make  her  satisfied 
with  Spain.    We  cannot  expect  her  to  range 
herself^  on  our  side,   nor  to  send  troops  or 
fleets  to  assist  us ;  but  we  are  penuaded  thaL 
she  will  never  assist  our  enemies,  nor  famish 
them  with  the  means  of  invading  us.    It  i» 
moreover  so  much  her  interest  to  prevent  war 
breaking  out  between  us  and  France,  that  it  it 
quite  unnecessury  to  ask  for  her  mediationw— ^ 
There  is  certainly  nothing  to  induce  us  to  ask 
for  such  a  mediation  at  present ;  bat  we  are  at 
sea,  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  menaced  by 
storms,   and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we 
may  not  ^et  require  a  friendly  hand.    But  we 
see  nothing  yet  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  any  mediation,  nor  have  we  at  present  any 
intention  to  solicit  onei** 

I  have  thought  it  adviseable,  sir,  to  repeat 
to  you  this  conversation,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  draw  from  it  your  own  conclusion  as  to  the 
probability  of  our  mediation  being  solicited. 
I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  such  a  step  will 
never  be  resorted  to,  till  evenr  other  hof>e  has 
failed  :  and  certainly  there  u  nothing  in  the 
despatches  from  Paris,  aor  in  the  conversa- 
tions or  conduct  of  general  Lagarde>  to  make 
this  government  despair  of  avoiding  a  war 
without  our  mediation. 

No.  9.  —  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Locd 
Fitzroy  Somerset. 

Foreign  Offict,  Jamuay  6,  1823. 
My  Lord ; — in  returning  to  your  lordship  the 
memorandum  which  the  dnke  of  Wellington 
has  put  into  your  hands,  of  the  points  upoi^ 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  king's 
service,  that  your  lordship  should  communicate 
verbally  bis  grace's  sentiments  to  such  of  the 
persons  now  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  as  may  be  likely  to  be  infla- 
enced  by  a  communication  of  this  confidential 
nature,  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  tho  con* 


Fitzroy  Somerset  has  agreed  to  undertake  a    tents  of  the  memorandum ;  and  that  little 


journey  to  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing you  such  assistance.  He  will  set  off  in 
the  course  of  next  week,  and  will  remain  at 
Madrid  as  long  as  you  think  he  can  be  useful 
to  you. 

No.  8.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — Received  January  2, 1823. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  Dec,  24,  1822. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  arrived,  and  has  delivered  to 
me  your  despatches  of  the  9th  ultimo.  I  am 
now  really  inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall 
come  to  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  termina- 
tion of  our  discussions  with  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment. 

My  conversation  with  M.  San  Miguel  this 
morning  began  by  his  pulling  from  his  pocket 
a  large  roll  of  papers,  with  which,  he  said,  he 
was  going  down  immediately  to  the  Cortes, 
with  the  view  of  requesting  authority  from  that 
body,  to  settle  every  question  at  issue  between 
England  and  Spain. 


re- 
lates rather  to  the  mode  of  your  acting  udod 
it,  than  to  the  substance  of  the  paper  itselt. 

Important  as  the  aid  which  your  lordship 
will  bring  to  sir  William  A'Court  must  be,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  aware  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  not  appearii>g  to  be  invested  with 
any  separate  mission,  which  might  detract  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  ministers  from  that  gen- 
tleman's official  or  personal  authority. 

Your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
sir  William  A'Court's  wish^  and  opinions  as 
to  the  occasions  on  which,  and  as  to  the  persons 
with  whom,  you  should  enter  upon  the  topics 
entrusted  to  your  discretion;  and  ^ou  will 
report  to  him  your  several  conversations,  not 
disguising  from  the  individuals  with  whom 
those  conversations  are  held,  that  yon  are  to 
do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  yoo  will  be 
thus  careful  to  mark  your  relation  to  his  ma- 
jesty's established  minister,  it  will  be  essential 
to  avoid  creating  the  imprtssion^  that  thft  tug- 
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gesti6Di  wUcb  jrour  lordship  has  to  offer  on  the 
part  of  tbe  doke  of  Wellington,  as  the  friend 
and  well-wisher  of  Spain,  are  only  in  another 
shape  demands  on  the  part  of  vour  govern- 
ment A  voluntary  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
fions  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  would  enable 
us  to  mediate  for  Spain  with  France,  with  an 
effect  infinitely  more  powerful.  But  we  do 
Bot,  like  France,  demand  any  thing  of  this  sort, 
as  Uie  price  of  .our  forbearance  to  break  with 
Spain. 

What  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  mediate 
Ibr  Spain  widi  honour,  is  the  redress  of  the 
nievances  which  we  have  against  her.  But 
that  matter  is  in  sir  William  A'Court's  hands ; 
and  is,  I  hope  in  a  train  of  settlement. 

With  resard  to  the  lensth  of  your  stay  at 
Madrid,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  your  own 
and  sir  William  A'Court's  joint  discretion. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  your  lordship  soon 
after  your  arrival,  and  as  often  as  there  is  a 
safe  opportunity  of  writing.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  oe,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Cavxino. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  9.) — Memorandum  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset. 

>  I/mdorij  January  6, 1823. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  Spaniards  feel, 
that  a  king  being  necessary  for  tbe  government 
of  their  country,  and  a  part  of  their  system,  as 
established  by  themselves — it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  equal  necessity,  that  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  assigned  to  the  king  in  the  system, 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  such  as,  in  reason,  a  king  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with. 

If  the  situation  of  the  king  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be — ^if  he  has  not  the  power  to  pro- 
tect himself,  and  those  employed  under  him, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  service 
of  the  public :  and  if  the  king  has  not  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  that  the  power  allotted  to  him  by 
the  law  is  sufficient — ^the  country  will  never 
be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  be  the  system  of 
government  what  it  may. 

There  will  be  perpetual,  successive,  royalist 
insurrections  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  the 
other ;  and  the  king  and  his  government  will 
be  objects  of  never-ceasing  j^ousy  and  dis- 
trust. 

The  family  connection  between  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  the  king  of  France — and  the  in- 
terest which  the  latter  naturally  feels  for  the 
welfare  of  the  former — ^will  occasion  a  perpe- 
tual irritaUon  between  the  two  countries,  so 
long  as  the  situation  of  the  king  in  Spain  b  not 
what  it  OQght  to  be :  which  it  may  be  expected 
will,  sooner  or  Uter,  occasion  war,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  weaker  oountry. 

Thtts  then,  those  Spaniards  who  really  desire 
tbe  peace  and  welfare  of  their  country,  must 
look  to  an  alteration  of  their  constitution, 
wbidi  shall  have  for  jts  object,  to  give  the  king 
tbe  power  of  execu^ng  his  office.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  see  any  obwcfSbn  K>  this  alteration, 
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either  in  the  antecedent  conduct  of  the  king^ 
or  in  the  apprehension  that  his  Catholic  muesty 
will  abuse  the  power  thus  confided  (o  nim. 
The  king  will  feel  the  advantages  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  shall  find  himself,  and  wilt 
have  no  motive  for  wishing  to  overthrow  ther 
system  established,  particukudy  if  the  alteration 
is  made  in  concert  with  him :  and,  moreover/ 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  exertions  of 
those  individuals  who  have  prevented  the  exist- 
ing system  from  being  overthrown,  will  pre- 
serve that  to  be  established,  even  though  the 
king  should  be  desirous  of  overthrowing  it,  by 
the  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him. 

This  will  be  the  case  particularly,  if  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  system  are  concerted 
with  the  king.  Indeed,  no  other  mode  of 
making  those  alterations  can  have  the  desired 
effect :  as,  if  the^  are  not  made  in  concert 
with  the  king,  his  Catholic  majesty  will  not . 
cordially  carry  into  execution  the'  system  pro-* 
posed ;  and,  both  king  and  people  being  dis- 
satisfied, there  will  still  be  the  same  causes  fof 
internal  disturbance  and  for  external  war  as 
exist  at  present.  The  concert  with  the  king 
on  the  alterations  must  be  a  real  one :  and  the 
king  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  consitution,  as 
altered,  will  secure  the  foundations  of  his 
power  over  the  executive  government,  and  will 
give  him  the  means  of  protecting  himselfi  hitf 
family,  and  his  servants. 

Neither  do  I  see  any  reason  for  deferring  to 
make  these  alterations  in  the  recent  tiansactiontf 
of  foreign  powers.  Those  transactions  are  dl 
professedly  defensive.  France  professes,  by 
ner  Army  of  Observation,  to  be  defensive;  and 
declares  that  she  will  not  pass  the  frontier,  ex-* 
cepting  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  cases.  The 
alterations  of  the  constitution,  on  the  principles 
proposed,  would  render  those  cases  so  fmpro- 
bable,  as  that  the  continnance  of  the  Army  of 
Observation  would  be  an  useless  expense ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  immediately 
withdrawn* 

Then,  another  advantage  which  would  result 
fh>m  this  alteration  in  aid  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity is,  that  France  would  most  probably  im** 
mediately  adopt  some  efficient  measure  to  pre-* 
vent  the  assembly  of  the  royalists  within  the 
French  frontier.  All  Spaniards  who  pass  the 
frontier,  might  be  ordered  to  reside  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  frontier,  as  to  render  their 
intri^es  or  their  operations  within  the  Spanish 
frontier  nearly  impossible ;  and  thus  the  asylum 
given  in  France  to  persons  of  this  description, 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Spain. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Spaniards  must  see 
that  all  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  are  nearly  destroyed ;  and  that  the 
very  foundations  of  social  order  and  govern- 
ment are  in  a  state  of  risk.  There  is  no  trade, 
no  private  or  public  revenue  i  the  national 
property  cannot  be  sold :  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  cannot  be  paid ;  npr  can  the  army, 
or  any  of  the  public  servants  or  establifihinents  ; 
and  no  money  can  bt  borrowed; 
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I  happen  to  know  that  the  principal  monied 
people  in  Europe,  will  not  lend  their  money  to 
Spain,  till  tliey  shall  see  a  system  prevail  in 
that  countrj',  which  shall  afford  some  hope  of 
the  re-establishment  and  permanence  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

If  all  this  be  true — ^if  it  be  true,  besides,  that 
the  best  chance  that  Spain  has  of  coming  to 
some  arrangement  with  her  colonies,  is  to  be 
found  in  some  settlement  of  her  internal  dis- 
sensions and  distractions,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  reasonable  Spaniard  can  doubt  that  the 
time  is  come,  to  effect  those  alterations,  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  points  out  to  be 
necessary. 

No.  lOr— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  W. 

A'Court. 

Foreign  Office,  Jamuary  6, 1823. 

Sir ; — This  despatchwill  be  delivered  to  you  by 
lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  has  the  goodness  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Madrid  ^without  any 
official  character),  in  the  hope  of  being  useful 
to  you  in  the  very  difficult  and  complicated 
state  of  your  present  negotiations,  through  his 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  prominent  char 
racters,  among  militair  and  other  public  men, 
in  Spain ;  and  through  the  knowledge  which 
he  presses,  and  is  known  to  possess,  of 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

There,  may  be  tliose  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Cortes,  or  in  offices  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment, who  would  listen  to  friendly  coun- 
sels, coming  .from  a  man  to  whom  Spain  is 
so  deeply  indebted  as  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  whom  her  welfare  is  naturally  so  dear, 
from  the  very  services  which  he  has  had  the 
glory  of  rendering  to  her,  though  they  might 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  other  suggestions. 

The  object  of  England  is,  to  presen'e  the 
peace,  of  which  her  exertions  have  prevented 
the  immediate  interruption.  But  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  peace  cannot  be  preserved,  if 
things  remain  m  their  present  state,  both  at 
Madrid  and  on  the  frontier  of  Spain. 

France  can  hardly  be  expected  to  withdraw  her 
Army  of  Observation,  without  some  assurances 
from  Spain,  which  she  may  plead  as  satisfac- 
tory. We  ask  no  such  assurances  for  ourselves, 
ana  we  annex  no  penalty  to  the  refusing  or 
withholding  them  :  but  it  would  enable  us  to 
do  much,  Uiat  such  assurances  should  volun- 
tarily be  given  to  us ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
be  given  less  reluctantly  through  tne  confiden- 
tial friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  than 
directly  to  yourself,  even  if  you  were  authorized 
officially  to  receive  them.  The  interval  is  pre- 
cious, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  thrown 
away. 

1  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter^  which 
I  address  to  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  of  a 
memorandum  with  which  he  is  furnished  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Yqu  v?ill  see  that  he  is  to  consult  your  judg- 

*  No.  8,  and  Indosure  therein. 


roent  as  to  the  occasions  on  wbiidi,  and  the 
individuals  with  whom,  it  may  be  expedient 
that  he  should  enter  into  communication ;  that 
he  will  repeat  to  you  whatever  paioes  in  audi 
conferences ;  and  that  the  length  of  his  stay 
and  the  time  of  his  departure  are  to  be  deter- 
mined with  your  advice.    I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Geoboe  Cahhivo. 

No.  11. — Mr.  SecretaiT  Canning  to  Sir  William 

A'Court. 

(Extract.)       Foreign  Office^  Jm.  9,  1823. 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  official  not^  iriuch 
I  have  received  the  kind's  commandi  to  addie» 
to  the  French  charge  a*  afiairea  in  Loodon,  ia 
reply  to  the  duke  de  Montmorency's  answer  to 
the  note  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  of  the  17th 
ult.  which  tendered  to  the  French  gorenimeBt 
the  mediation  of  his  majesty  for  the  adjustr 
ment  of  its  differences  with  Spain — ^Yon  will 
communicate  my  note  to  the  Spanish  minister. 

Our  position  between  France  and  Spain  is 
strictly  mediatorial,  even  though  neither  of  the 
two  states  should  (for  different  reasons)  think 
fit  to  avail  itself  of  our  formal  mediation :  and 
though  we  are  not  invested  with  the  office,  we 
must  endeavour  practically  to  perform-  the 
duties  of  it. 

I  have  received  the  king's  commands  to 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  gracious  approbation 
of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  perseverance  witk 
which  you  have  executed  the  instractioos 
heretofore  confided  to  you,  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  and  maritime  claims  of  hb  maies- 
ty's  subjects^ — the  settlement  of  which  Am 
so  long  a  course  of  complaint  and  remon- 
strance, will  be  mainly  to  be  attributed  toyoer 
exertion.*. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  upon  yoa 
by  the  tenor  of  those  instructions,  contrasted 
as  they  are  with  the  more  acceptable  commu- 
nications which  you  have  subsequently  had  to 
make  to  the  Spanish  government,  i^  fully  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  your  success  in  reconciling 
two  apparently  opposite  courses  of  conduct, 
and  producing  (as  it  is  hoped  you  may  do)  a 
favourable  result  in  both,  will  bepropoTlionably 
appreciated  by  your  government. 

If  any  thing  of  personal  indisposition 
towards  yourself,  shall. appear  to  have  been 
excited  in  the  mind  of  those  wkh  whom  yon 
have  had  to  negociate,  from  the  pertinacitjf 
with  which  you  have  been  directed  to  pneea 
the  unpleasant  topics  of  yoor  late  conferences, 
you  will  not  scruple  to  set  yourself  right,  by 
throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  youx 
instructions. 

It  would  have  been  very  deniable  indeed,  if 
it  had  been  proper,  to  qualify  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  those  instructions,  by  accompanying 
them  with  some  distinct  intimation  of  the  part 
which  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  was 
taking  in  Spanish  affairs  at  Vexooa :  but  such  - 
an  intimation  of  our  separate  opinion  could 
not  be  given,  in  fairness  to  the  allies,  iriiile 

*  See  No.  13^  in  Verona  and  Pttii  Papeca.. 
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their  deKbeiatloiis  vet  coDtinued,  and  while 
the  Tesult  of  those  deliberations  was  undeter- 
mined or  unknown. 

Now  diat  the  whole  of  our  conduct  is  before 
the  Spanish  government,  you  will  assuredly 
find  no  difficulty  in  convincing  them  of  the 
cdrrectness  of  both  parts  of  it ;  in  showing 
them  that  a  determination  to  vindicate  our 
rit^ts  against  Spain  was  not  incompatible 
with  a  respect  for  her  national  indepenaence ; 
and  in  availing  yourself  of  the  removal  of  that 
dissatis&ctiop^  which  must  always  have  tinged 
<mr  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  government^ 
while  our  just  grievances  remained  unredressed, 
to  impress  upon  M;  de  San  Miguel  our  desire 
to  prove,  by  our  good  offices  in  Europe,  how 
little  any  feeling  of  hostility  entered  into  the 
measures  to  which  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
for  the  defence  of  our  honour  and  our  interests 
in  America. 

X£xtract.)  No.  12.— Sir  William  A'Court  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — Received  Jan.  9, 
1823. 

Madrid,  December  26, 1822. 

I  saw  M.  de  San  Miguel  again  this  morn- 
ing, who  continued  to  tpefk  in  the  same 
friendly  tone  as  during  our  last  conference, 
and  reputed  his  assurances  that  every  thing 
respectug  our  claims  should  be  arranged  to 
our  entire  satisfaction,   provided  the  Cortes 

runted  him  the  faculties  he  demanded. — ^This 
trust  will  be  done. 

In  the  course  of  this  conference  M.  de  San 
Miguel  said,  that  he  fiilly  understood  our  po- 
sition, and  our  friendly  intentions  towards 
Spain ;  which  arose  indeed  from  a  conviction 
or  our  own  interests.  It  never  could  tally  with 
English  policy  that  France  should  be  in  mili- 
tai^  occupation  of  Spain. 

He  then  added,  that^  from  every  report 
which' had  lately  reached  him,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  war  was  likely  to  take  place. 
The  Congress  was  over,  and  the  great  conti- 
nental sovereigns  had  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive staties,  leaving  every  thing  to  France: 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  France  was 
by  no  means  in  those  decidedly  hostile  inten- 
tions, which  there  had  once  been  reason  to 
apprehend. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  any  future 
solicitation  of  British  mediation,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  question  of  so  de- 
licate a  nature,  and  necessarily  so  dependent 
upon  contingencies,  that  he  wished,  at  present^ 
to  say  nothing  upon  the  subject.  If  ever  such 
a  solicitation  took  place,  it  would  bed  one  in 
the  most  open,  frank,  and  unreserved  manner, 
by  an  official  written  document,  which  should 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  one  party,  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the.  other. 

I  shall  draw  no  inferences  from  this  conver- 
sation, nor  argue  upon  the  probability  or  non- 
probability  of  our  mediation  being  solicited ; 
as  you,  sir,  will  be  much  better  able  to  judge 
correctly  of  this  matter,  from  the  communicar 
tioM  yon  receiw  of  mhaX  is  passing  in  the 


cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries.  This  despatch  will 
be  forwarded  by  a  Spanish  messenger,  who 
leaves  Madrid  for  Lonaoui  either  this  evening 
or  to-morrow  morning. 

No.  13.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam AX^rt. 

(Extract.)        Foreim  Office,  Jau.  1 1 , 1 823. 

I  was  about  to  send  this  messenger  to  you 
the  da^  before  yesterday,  with  my  despatch  of 
that  date,  when  yours  by  the  Spanish  mes- 
senger arrived. 

Its  contents,  though  not  conplusive,  are 
highly  interesting ;  and  if  the  hopes  whidi  you 
hold  out,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  our 
claims,  are  realised,  you  will  have  rendered  a 
great  service  to  your  country. 

You  have  judged  quite  correctly  in  not 
pressing  the  mediation  of  his  majesty.  The 
refusal  of  the  French  government  puts  any 
formal  exercise  of  it  now  out  of  the  question. 
But,  substantially,  our  good  offices  may  do  all 
that  the  most  regulariy  accepted  mediation 
could  have  done. 

The  position  in  which  the  Spanish  and- 
French  governments  stand  towards  each  other 
cannot  last*  Every  da^  brings  with  it  the 
hazard  of  an  ccidental  infraction  of  peace  on 
the  frontiers;  and  the  smallest  such  infraction 
might  confound  all  our  hopes  and  endeavours. 
Till  France  shall  withdraw  ner  Army  of  Obser- 
vation, there  is  no  security  against  such  hazards. 
France  cannot  withdraw  her  army  (it  is  fair  to 
admit)  without  some  cause  to  assign  for  doing 
so.  The  only  cause  to  be  assigned  must  be 
some  satisfactory  assurances  received  from 
Spain.  Spain  maybe  reluctant  to  give  sudi 
assurances  to  France,  under  the  apparent  in- 
fluence of  a  menace.  But  she  may  confide 
them  to  us,  who  neither  require  uem,  nor 
threaten  any  consequence  of  withholding  tfiem. 
If  Spain  has  griefs  against  France,  she  may, 
in  like  manner,  confide  to  us  the  statement  of 
themy  as  an  inducement  to  France  to  be  satis- 
fied with  less  concession. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  on  which  depends  the  fearful  alterna- 
tive of  peace  or  war.  We  earnestly  desire  the 
former ;  not  only  for  our  own  interest,  as  M. 
San  Miguel  suggests,  but  for  the  larger  inte- 
rests of  Europe  (those  of  Spain  herself  in- 
cluded), in  which  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
our  own  no  doubt  may  be  involved. 

We  wish  for  peace,  therefore,  in  Europe : 
but  peace  for  ourselves  we  are  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  preserve ;  and  should  our  efforts 
to  maintain  it  between  France  and  Spain  prove 
abortive,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  to  have 
discharged  Uie  duty  towards  both,  of  a  faithful 
and  disinterested  ally ;  and  shall  retire  thence- 
forth within  the  limits  of  a  strict  neutrality. 

This  last  topic  you  cannot  state  too  clearly, 
nor  press  too  strongly  upon  M.  San  Miguel ; 
as  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  may  wish 
to  inspire  him  with  the  notion  that  the  anxiety 
which  we  manifest  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
war,  is  an  earnest  of  a  determination  to  join 
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bar  In  lilt  war,  if  it  ihould  ooae  mpon  her.  I 
ha? e  discouraged  in  the  moat  decisive  manner 
acme  obscure  indications  of  a  wish  and  hope 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Spanish  mission  in  this 
countij. 

No.  14.--Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — Received  Jan.  20. 

Madridy  Jan.  7,  1828. 
Sir; — ^Long  before  this  despatch  can  reach 

you,  the  final  determination  of  the  cabinets  of 

Austria,  Russia,  aud  Prussia,  as  well  as  that  of 

the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleriee,will  have  left  little 

doubt  on  your  mind  as  to  the  probable  issue 

of  the  negotiations  (if  negotiations  they  may  be 

called)  undertaken  with  the  government  here. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  do 

more  than  give  a  succinct  statement  of  events 

in  this  capita],  Irom  the  period  of  their  arrival 

to  the  momenjt  of  writing  this  despatch. 
The  Frendi  minister,  as  might  have  been 

^rese6n«  had  the  start  of  his  colleagues,  hav- 
ing received  his  letters  two  or  three  days 

earlier  than  they  received  theirs.    Ue  made 

use  of  this  time  to  give  that  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  intentions  of  his  government, 

to  which  his  attention  appears  to  have  been 

directed  by  his  instructions;  and  he  had  al- 

xeady  prepared  the  Spanish  government  tho* 

.rouglUy  to  understana  the  position  in  which 

France  bad  placed  herself,  long  before  any 

intimation  could  be  given,  by  the  representa- 

:tives  of  the  other  continental  powers,  of  the 

intentions  of  their  respective  courts, 
Th^  Spanish  government,  thus  set  compsr 

rativelv  at  ease  with  respect  to  France,  and 

sure  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  could  not 

be  e&pected  to  pay  any  very  great  attention 

to   the   vague  suggestions  of  three   distant 

powers,  couched  in  language  very  far  from 

conciliatory.  Instead  then  of  any  intimida- 
tion   being    exhibited,    or   any  point  being 

yielded,  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment has  been  Xhat  of  conscious  security. 

No  written  answer  to  the  several  communica* 

tions  has  indeed  been  given ;  but  it  has  been 

promised  :   and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup* 

Dose  that,  when  it  arrives,  it  will  be  found  to 

pe  in  the  sense  which  this  feeling  would  natu- 
rally dictate;  and  that  the  departure  of  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  representa- 
tives must  necessarily  follow.  The  French 
minister  wi)l  remain. 

I  must  do  the  Spanish  government  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  has 
not  assumed  any  improper  manner,  or  exhi- 
bited any  extraordinary  presumption  upon  the 
present  occasion.  M.  de  San  Miguel,  indeed, 
w  his  conversations  with  me,  since  the  arrival 
of  the  despatches  above-mentioned,  has  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  much  greater  moderation,  and  has 
held  out  much  greater  hopes  for  the  future, 
than  he  ever  ventured  to  express  before : — he 
more  than  insinuated,  that  modifications  might 
be  efiected,  whenever  the  country  should  be 
relieved  from  ^e  danger  of  foreign  ioterr 
^renee. 


The  oontenit  of  th»  communlettllom 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  digsstad  by  tha 
public,  to  allow  me  to  speak  with  aoT  ceitaioty 
of  the  general  feeling.    Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  observe  any  very  graal  <flhrrci- 
cence ;  nor  do  I,  as  yet,  see  any  neaaoo  to  ter 
that  any  personal  insults  will  be  oflimd  to  tlie 
representatives  of  the  allied  sovereagm. .  Hie 
town  remains  perfectly  tranquil.    I  have  done, 
and  shall  continue  to  do,  every  thing  in  mj 
power  to  allay  the  irritation  which  may  exist, 
and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  vioienC  mea- 
sures.   The  friendly  and  cordial  footing  upon 
which  M.  San  Miguel  and  I  now  stand,  makes 
me  hope  that  my  endeavours  will  not  be  en- 
tirely useless.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fcc 
(Signed)        William  A*Couit. 

No.  15.->Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Seere' 
tary  Canning. — Received  Jan.  SO. 

Madridy  Jan.  10, 1838. 

Sir ; — The  despatches  received  and  coipnm- 
nicated  to  this  government,  by  the  repreaeifta- 
tivcs  of  the  three  continental  poweis,  WMe 
yesterday  presented  and  read  to  the  Cortes, 
by  M.  dc  San  Miguel,  in  a  public  sitting.  He 
at  the  same  time  read  the  answer  addnnaed  to 
the  Spanish  minister  at  Paris,  but  preyiously 
communicated  to  M.  Lagaxde;  ana  the  des- 
patches addressed  to  the  Spaniab  reprtienta- 
tives  at  the  courts  of  Austria,  Ruaaia,  and 
Prussia,  in  answer  to  the  communicatioiis 
made  by  the  respective  chaig^s  d'affaires  of 
those  powers  resiaing  here. 

The  answer  to  the  French  despatdi  contaioi 
nothing  that  can  be  deemed  offensive.  Tbean* 
swers  to  the  others  will  probably  be  oonaidefad 
in  that  li^ht.  I  inclose  a  gazette  coatiiniiig 
all  those  documents,  which  the  immediate  de- 
parture of  the  courier  will  prevent  me  from 
getting  translated. 

The  Cortes  exhibited  a  great  degree  of  tem- 
per and  moderation.  M.  M.  Aiguelles  and 
Galiano  immediately  rooTed  that  no  discossion 
should  be  entered  into  for  the  moment,  but 
the  whole  be  referred  to  the  foreign  oommitr 
tee;  alleging,  that  a  certain  time  should  be 
given  for  passion  to  subside— it  being  highly 
desirable  that  the  members  should  ix^me  to  the 
discussion  of  so  grave  a  subject,  with  the  tem- 
per and  decorum  becoming  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter and  nation.  The  papers  were  conse- 
quently referred  to  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  report  upon  the  same;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  also  instructed  to  prepare  an. 
address,  to  be  presented  by  the  Cortes  to  the 
king,  pledging  the  nation  to  reject  all  com- 

Sromise  with  foreign  powers,  nnoecoming  the 
ignity  of  their  country;  and  expressing  their 
determination  to  die,  if  necessarv,  in  defence 
of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  committee 
was  ordered  to  report  in  forty-eight  hours. 

As  it  was  not  very  generally  known  that  these 
documents  were  to  be  publicly  read,  the  House 
was  by  no  means  full.  The  galleries  were 
disposed  to  be  a  little  riotous,  veod'og  their 
conatitu^ooal  ardor  in  ippeat^d  pli9ita»  and  % 
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few  itt-iappoited  eriei  of  <*  D«ith  to  all 
T^rnmti^  «e«  kc/*  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
tlie  nttug  maj  be  said  to  have  passed  over 
with  Older  and  trao^uillitj. 

I  eannot  help  thuking,  that  some  of  the 
jBoderatioD  eihioited  may  be  due  to  the  laiv- 

ns  which  I  have  unifonnly  held,  as  well  to 
e  San  Miguel,  as  to  others  who  have  con- 
siderable influence.  I  certainly  prevailed  in 
pferenting  passports  from  being  sent,  unasked, 
to  the  three  charge  d'affaires,  as  was  at  first 
intended.  This  is  porhapi  not  gaining  much, 
as  they  will  be  immediately  applied  for  by 
them ;  but  still  it  prevents  what  might  here- 
mSiet  be  construed  into  a  fresh  ground  of 
ofifence,  on  the  part  of  this  government 

Not  to  leave  any  measures  untried  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  I  have  also  opened  my- 
self in  the  most  unreserved  manner  fo  the 
French  minister,  ofl^ering  to  co-operate  with 
him  by  every  means  in  my  power  tor  that  first 
of  objects.  Till  within  these  few  days,  he 
appeared  to  be  as  anxious  as  myself  to  prevent 
things  horn  comiuff  to  extremities ;  but  since 
the  arrival  of  the  last  courier  from  Paris,  I 
have  observed  a  difference  in  his  tone,  which 
I  cannot  but  attribute  to  fresh  instructions. 
He  informed  me  yesterday  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  after  the  departure  of  his 
three  colleagues,  to  allow  the  slightest  offence 
or  insolence  to  pass  without  immediately  de- 
mandins  his  passports.  The  persuasion  upon 
bis  mind  now  seems  to  be  that  a  war  .is  me- 
vitable. 

If  the  French  government  be  determined  on 
.war,  it  vrill  certainly  be  impossible  for  us  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  place :  yet  I  have  very 
strong  reason  to  beUeve,  that  I  shall  receive 
from  the  Spanish  j^vemment,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  an  ^plication  for  our  good  offices 
(though  I  fear  not  for  our  mediation) ;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will 
give  a  fresh  aspect  to  a£Burs.  If  such  an  ap- 
plication reach  me,  I  shall  request  Mr.  Jackson 
to  set  off  with  it  immediately  for  London :  but 
I  cannot  assure  you  positively  that  it  will  be 
made,  till  I  hold  the  application  in  my  hands. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        William  A'Coukt. 

Vo.  16.— Sir  William  A*Coart  to  Mr.  Secre- 
taiy  Cannings — ^Received  Jan.  21. 

JUbdirstf,  Jon.  13, 1833. 

Sir; — In  my  despatch  of  the  10th  instant,  I 
stated  to  you  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
a  note  would  shortly  be  addressed  to  me,  re- 
questing the  good  offices  of  England,  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  be- 
tween thu  country  and  France. 

This  note  has  reached  me,  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  a  copy  of  it  herewith.  I 
have  requested  Mr.  Jackson  to  proceed  with 
it  directly  to  England ;  and  have  selected  him 
the  rather,  from  the  persuasion  that  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  give  you  verbally  those  fur- 
ther explanations,  which,  under  the  present 
«iicumstaoces»  I  can  haidly  venture  to  write. 


If  Fiance  be  pacifically  Inclined;  something 
may  yet  grow  out  of  this  overture,  to  prevent 
that  recurrence  to  arms,  the  consequences  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  France  may 
stote  what  she  wants  to  Great  Britain ;  who 
may  thus  become  the  medium  of  her  commu- 
nications with  this  govemnkent,  in  the  event 
of  the  departure  of  her  minister.  This  appears 
to  me,  at  all  events,  to  be  the  last  hope  that 
remains  for  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and 
therefore,  foint  as  it  is,  it  shoula  not  be  re- 
jected.   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         William  A'Court. 

(Translation  of  Inclosure  in  No.  16.) — ^M. 
de  San  Miguel  to  Sir  William  A'Court. 

Madrid,  January  13, 1833. 

Sir ; — ^Under  date  of  the  9th  inst.  an  official 
copy  of  the  late  communications  which  the 
representatives  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia  at  this  court,  hate  made  to  the  Spanish 
government,  by  order  of  their  respective  courts, 
together  MriUi  the  answers  given  to  them,  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Jabat,  hu  majest/s  minister 
plenipotentiaipr  in  London.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  the  aforesaid  minister,  to 
read  die  whole  of  this  correspondence  to  his 
Britannic  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  declare  to  him,  that  the 
principles  and  resolutions  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment would  never  differ  from  those  con- 
signed in  these  documents. 

His  Catholic  majesty's  government  will, 
consequently,  have  but  little  to  add  in  the 
note  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address 
to  you,  by  royal  order,  together  with  Uie 
inclosed  gazette ;  which  contains  an  official 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  communications  in 
question,  which  are  not  forwarded  to  you  for 
want  of  time. 

You,  sir,  who  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  capital 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  of  the  scene 
which  it  has  presented  during  the  last  thfee 
days,  can  inform  your  government  better  than 
any  one  else,  of  the  firm  determination  of  all 
Spain  to  defend  her  national  independence  at 
all  hazuds,  and  never  to  acknowledge  a  right 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  foreign 
power.  The  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  nation 
is  so  obvious,  and  its  right  to  be  independent 
so  sacred  and  imprescriptible,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  would  think  it  an  affront  to 
your  judgqienty  sir,  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
this  point. 

Any  defect  which  the  present  constitution  of 
Spain  may  have,  ought  to  be  discovered  and 
remedied,  freely  and  sponuneously,  by  the 
nation  itself.  The  contrary  would  tend  to 
establish  a  right  of  the  most  terrible  and  in- 
supportable oppression.  The  Spaniards  are, 
at  present,  identified  with  the  constitution 
promulgated  in  1813. — ^They  all  behold  in  their 
present  monarch  Don  Fernando  the  7th,  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  person  of  their  consti- 
tutional king;  and  it  eannot  be  concealed  from 
you,  sir,  that  this  respect  professed  to  the  king, 
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ii  extended  to  all  the  members  of  his  royal 
fiunilj. 

Spain,  onvarying  in  her  principles,  awaits 
calmly,  the  result  of  the  answers  which  have 
been  giren  to  the  commnnications  of  the  foor 
great  continental  powers ;  bat  she  flatters  her- 
self however,  that  blood  will  not  be  shed  in 
Iktfope,  for  questions  so  eWdent  in  themselves ; 
and  that  France  will  lay  aside  her  system  of 
precaution,  as  she  caUs  it  (tu  Uamado  tktema  de 
pttca»icun)f  which,  '^  without  being  of  the 
slightest  utility  to  her,  is  the  source  of  so  many 
enls  to  Spain. 

To  England,  who  has  taken  in  the  con- 
ferences at  Verona  so  moderate  and  pacific  a 
line,  it  now  belongs  to  crown  the  work ;  and  to 
prevent  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  can  be 
productive  of  no  possible  advantage  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  nation.  To  England  too  belongs 
the  task  of  making  the  French  government 
perceive  the  error  which  it  is  committing,  in 
taking  measures  and  precautions,  which  only 
produce  contrary  results  to  those,  which  it 
states  itself  to  have  in  view. 

The  existence  of  its  Army  of  Observation  on 
die  Pyrennees,  and  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  insurgents,  are  entirely  incompatible  with 
that  tranquillity,  which  the  French  govern* 
ment  says  it  wishes  Spain  to  enjoy. 

His  Catholic  mi^^tjr's  government  hopes 
that  this  fiUal  contradiction  will  at  length  ois- 
awpear : — and,  in  attaining  this  object,  it  feels 
that  it  can  no  where  look  for  more  efl^ectual 
assistance,  than  from  the  cabinet  of  Great 
firitain,  die  exercise  of  whose  influence  to  this 
effect,  will  not,  it  trusts,  be  denied. 

I  beg,  sir,  Uiat  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay 
before  your  government,  the  communication 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  making  to 
you,  and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing to  you  the  assurances,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)        Evaristo  San  Miouel. 

No.  17. — Mr.    Secretary  Canning  to    Sir 
Charles  Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  January  24, 1823. 

Sir; — I  enclose  to  your  excellency  a  copy  of 
a  note*  which  M.  de  San  Miguel,  the  Spanish 
secretary  of  state,  addressed  to  sir  William 
A'Court  on  the  12th  instant,  and  requested 
Urn  to  transmit  to  his  government. 

The  object  of  this  note  is,  as  your  excellency 
sees,  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  his  majesty*s 
govemmentxwith  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  hostilities. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  to  your  excellency, 
how  anxiously  the  king  our  master  deprecates 
a  war  between  two  powers,  whose  collision 
must  so  deeply  affect  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe;  or  how  confidently  his  majesty 
infers  from  the  desire  for  peace,  so  repeatedly 
expressed  by  his  most  Christian  majest/s  go- 
vernment, a  disposition  on  their  part  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opening  for  adjustment 
and  explanation  with  Spain. 

*  See  Inclosure  in  No.  15. 


I- have  therefore  received  hit  nu^^eh^s 
mands  to  direct  you  to  request  ui  anaieoce  of 
M.  de  Chateaubnand,  so  soon  as  this  de^wtch 
shall  reach  you ;  to  read  to  him  M.  de  San 
Miffuers  note ;  and  to  inform  him^  llutt  Mr. 
Jackson  (who  was  the  bearer  of  sir  William 
A'Court's  last  despatches,  and  by  whom  this 
despatch  will  be  delivered  to  you),  wlQ  wait 
at  Paris,  for  the  result  of  the  deliberatkms  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty's  cabinet  upon  M. 
de  San  Miguel's  note,  in  order  to  coovcy  fo  m 
William  A'Court  your  excellency's  repoit  of 
that  result 

In  your  conversation  with  M.  de  Chalean- 
briand,  your  excellency  is  not  to  over-rate  the 
value  of  the  concessions,  implied,  rather  thn 
distinctly  expressed,^  in  the  note  of  M.  ^  San 
Miguel;  nor  to  represent  it  as  completely  aatis- 
iactoigr,  and  as  leaving  nothina  to  be  denred: 
— but  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  at  the  sane 
time,  to  consider  the  drcomstanoes  under 
which  it  was  written. 

Assuredly  the  more  enlighteoed part  oi  the 
government,  or  of  the  Cortes,  of  Spain,  does 
not  believe  the  Spanish  constttntibn  of  1813  to 
be,  in  all  its  parts,  usefully  end  permanently 
practicable.  But  if  there  exist  imperfections 
in  the  frame  of  the  government  of  France,  or 
of  England  respectively,  dioiild  we  consent  lo 
reform  those  imperfections,  on  the  demand  of 
a  foreign  power,  and  under  the  menace  of  a 
foreign  war  as  the  penalty  of  our  retbial  f 

Even  by  the  mode  in  whidi  the  demand 
was  made  by  France,  that  part  of  the  Spaniik 
government  or  nation,  which  might  be  wiffing 
to  undertake  those  ameliorations  of  the  pieseat 
constitution  of  Spain  withoat  whidi  it  u 
alleged  to  be  unsafe  to  her  neighbonrs,  has 
been  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty. 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  same  proposition 
completely  changes  its  nature,  aecordiog  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  fbrwaid  f — 
that  one,  which,  if  submitted  throogh  the 
regular  channels  of  diplomacy,  mi^t  be 
matter  of  wholesome  advice  or  amicable  re- 
monstrance; when  addressed  to  a  nation 
aloud,  and  in  the  presence,  as  H  were,  of  all 
the  world,  becomes  a  taunt  and  a  defiance? 
The  publication  of  the  despatch  to  M.  Lagarde, 
while  it  was  yet  on  its  road  to  Madrid,  is,  I 
know,  defended  by  the  alleged  necessity  of 
tranquillizing  the  public  mind  at  Paris.  But 
if  the  public  mind  at  Paris  required  to  be 
tranquillized,  was  not  the  public  mind  at 
Madrid  liable  to  be  inflamed  f 

Your  excellency  will  not  understand  these 
observations  to  be  made  with  any  view  of  in- 
culpating the  proceedings  of  the  Frendi  go- 
vernment, with  which,  abstractedly,  we  have 
no  concern. 

I  would  recall  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  which  the  French 
government  has  placed  itself  towards  Spain, 
by  the  manner  in  which  her  first  alternative 
for  war  has  been  propounded — only  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  Fkench  go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  not  oodtting  any 
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fresh  opportunity,  however,  little  promising 
they  may  deem  it,  for  again  stating  to  Spain 
the  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction  and  the 
nature  of  their  demands. 

The  French  goyemment  desires  to  assure 
itself  of  the  safety  of  the  roval  family  of  Spain, 
ud  of  a  disposition  in  the  leading  members  of 
die  Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  government,  to 
torn,  to  advantage  any  occasion  that  may 
occur,  or  that  can  be  created  by  a  prudent  and 
gradual  course  of  measures,  for  the  remedy  of 
me  defects  in  the  Spanii^  constitution: — a 
channel  is  now  openea  to  the  French  govern- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  those  as- 
surances. A  precipitate  removal  of  the  royal 
family  ftom  Madrid — ^would  be  the  instant 
and  infallible  consequence  of  the  march  of  a 
French  army  across  the  frontien  If  the 
amendments  in  the  Spanish  constitution  are 
absolutely  necessaiy,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
bring  about  those  amendments  otherwise  than 
by  arms — has  the  French  government  chalked 
out  to  itself  the  course  by  which  a  successful 
invasion  is  to  be  made  to  lead  to  the  desired 
result  ?  The  occupancy  of  Madrid,  as.repeated 
experience  shows,  is  not  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  The  king,  and  the  Cortes,  will  be  es- 
tablished elsewhm,  and  what  is  then  to  follow 
but  a  continuance  of  civil  and  foreign  war, 
spreading  misery  and  devastation  over  the 
whole  kingdom? 

These  considerations  your  excellency  will 
suggest  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  amity  and  good-will;  and  with  the 
assurance  of  the  most  entire  persuasion,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  tranquillity  of  France  are  objects  in 
which  Great  Britain  has,  herself,  the  deepest 
concern.  It  is  seen  and  acknowledged  here, 
and  acknowledged  with  no  feelings  but  those 
of  congratulation  and  satisfaction,  that  every 
year's  continuance  of  peace  to  France,  must 
consolidate  more  and  more  her  political  insti- 
tutions, and  promote  those  improvements  in 
her  interior  condition  and  resources,  which 
assure. to  her  the  high  rank  that  she  holds 
among  European  nations.  But  in  proportion 
as  wje  feel  this  sentiment  sincerely,  we  depre- 
cate the  fearful  experiment  of  a  war,  in  wnich 
there  is  so  litUe  to  gain  by  success  ;  and  at  a 
hazard  which  appears  to  us  as  imminent  as 
unnecessary. 

The  immediate  object,  however,  of  your  in- 
terview with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  is  to 
bring  before  him  the  overture  from  M.  de  San 
Miguel;  to  offer  his  majesty's  minister  at 
Madrid  as  a  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Spanish  government;  and  to  assure  the 
French  government  of  the  anxious  desire  of 
his  majesty,  to  promote,  in  that  or  in  any  other 
wajy  the  attainment  of  such  a  settlement  with 
Spain,  as  France  may  deem  consistent  not 
only  with  her  safety  but  her  honour. 

This  despatch  vnll  be  delivered  to  your  ex- 
cellency, I  hope,  on  Sunday ;  so  that  you  will 
have  an  opnortunity  of  eommunicating  to  M. 
de  Chateauoriand  the  Spanish  note,  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers. 


I  trust  the  new  opening  which  it  affords  for 
discussion  and  possible  accommodation,  may 
be  feU  as  some  relief  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, under  the  difficulties  of  their  present 
position.    I  aro,&c. 

(Signed)  George  Caxnihg. 

No.  18.— Sir  WiUiam  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — Received  January  26. 

(Extract.)  Madrid^  Jamury  15M,  1823. 
Nothing  of  any  material  importance  has  oc-- 
curred  since  Mr.  Jackson  left  Madrid.  There 
is  a  party  labouring  hard  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  bring  about  the  publication  of  a  gene- 
ral amnesty.  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  forward  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
by  representing  the  favourable  impression  it 
will  not  fail  to  produce  throughout  Europe. 

No.  19. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning.— Received,  January  26. 

(Extract.)  Tcariiy  Janumy  23, 1823. 

I  saw  M.  de  Chateaubriand  yesterday.  He 
told  me  that  the  duke  of  Sain  Lorenzo  had 
communicated  to  him  the  instructions  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Cortes  —  that  he. 
must  admit  the  moderation  with  which  M.  de 
San  Lorenzo  had  spoken,  respecting  the  si- 
tuation of  the  two  governments;  but  that  a. 
conciliatory  tone  is  assumed  by  the  agents  of 
Spain,  which  does  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
principles  the  most  incompatible  with  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  the  government  and 
by  the  legislature  of  that  country — that  at  the 
moment  they  admit  all  the  defects  of  Uieir 
constitution,  their  readiness  to  concur  in  mea- 
sures to  produce  a  change,  and  their  wish  for 
the  publication  of  a  general  amnesty,  their 
societies  are  the  most  active  in  their  endeavours 
to  organize  revolt  in  France  :— 4n  short,  that 
the  enormity  of  the  evils  resulting  from  war  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  consequences 
which  must  result  from  the  success  of  intrigues 
which  the  French  ministers  have  no -means  of 
preventing  during  the  continuance  of  peace. 
Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  efforts 
of  his  majesty's  government  to  maintain  peace, 
he  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  seriously 
to  press  the  subject  on  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  sufficient  tim^  to  lead  to  the  result  we  * 
desire.  The  language  of  the  French  ministers 
shows  that  they  would  be  glad  to  avafl  them* 
selves  of  the  publication  of  an  amnesty,  accom- 
panied bv  any  change,  however  trifling,  if 
brought  about  by  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  which  might  enable  them  to  avoid  a  de- 
claration of  war. 

No.  20. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A  Court. 

Foreign  Office^  January  26, 1823. 

Sir ;— Mr.  Jackson  arrived  here  on  Tuesday 

night  with  your  despatches  to  the  12th  of  this 

month,  and  on  Friday  that  gentleman  was  re-des- 

Satched  to  Paris  with  instructions  to  sir  Charies 
tuart,  founded  on  M.  San  Miguel's  note  of  the 
12th  instant,  requesting  the  good  offices  of  hk 
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nujestyibrthe  prerention  of  war  with  France.  A 
copy  of  these  instructiont  his  excellenqr  is  di» 
i«cted  to  transmit  to  you  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
to  apprize  you  of  the  result  of  his  execution  of 

them. 

Since  Mr.  Jackson's  deoarture  for  Paris,  I 
have  received  your  despatcn  of  the  16th  instant, 
and  therewith  despatches  from  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  which  appear  somewhat  more  favour- 
able  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  than  any  of 
the  late  reports  from  Paris. 

As  you  will  receive  by  Mr.  Jackson,  intelli- 
gence from  Paris  of  five  or  six  days  later  date, 
and  so  much  the  more  important  as  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  French  chambers  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  interval,  it  is  useless  for  me  now 
to  speculate  on  events,  which  vrill  be  to  you, 
when  this  despatch  reaches  you,  matter  of  po- 
sitive information. 

I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  state  the 
course  which  you  are  to  follow  in  either  of  the 
two  possible  alternatives, — Ist,  of  the  govern- 
ment ofFrance  havingdecided  for  war,— or  2dly. 
of  its  having  consented  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opening  presented  by  M.  San  Miguel's  note; 
and  to  make  known  through  you  to  the  Spa- 
nish government,  the  conditions  on  which  it 
may  be  prepared  to  withdraw  its  Army  of  Ob- 
servation. 

In  tlie  former  case,  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  profess  anew  his  majesty's  fixed  deter- 
mination, to  maintain  during  the  war  a  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality :  always  ready  at  the 
same  time  to  listen  to  any  call  for  the  renewed 
interposition  of  his  gooa  offices;  if  balanced 
success,  or  a  reviving  sense  of  common  danger 
and  mutual  interests,  shall  better  incline  the 
contending  parties  to  accommodation. 

In  the  other  case,  you  vrill  probably  receive 
from  sir  Charles  Stuart  a  statement  of  the 
terms  which  the  French  government  deem  in- 
dispensable, either  for  their  honour  or  for  their 
safety,  in  breaking  up  that  system  of  precau- 
tion, the  continuance  of  which  operates  as  a 
bar  to  pacification :  and  the  time  will  then  be 
arrif ed  at  which  you  can,  without  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  dictatorial  or  an  un-called  for  inter- 
ference. Dress  earnestly  upon  M.  Sao  Miguel  a 
frank  ana  friendly  opinion,  in  support  of  such 
of  those  terms  as  appear  to  you  to  be  not  un- 
reasonable. The  amnesty  which,  if  issued  in 
the  king's  name,  would,  as  it  appears,  from  sir 
Charles  Stuart*s  desoatch  of  the  23rd,  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  the  Frencn  government,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  instruct  you  to  urge;  since 
you  have  informed  me  of  your  intention  to 
urge  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.  Neither 
you  nor  the  French  government  have  over-rated 
the  effect  which  such  an  act  would  be  likely  to 
produce  throughout  Borope. 

To  liberate  the  person  and  family  of  the 
king  not  only  from  danger,  but  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  restraint, — to  give  something  like 
force  and  free-will  to  the  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive power— to  rescue  the  deliberations  of  the 
Cortes  firom  the  overawing  influence  of  the 
Clubs— are,  next  after  the   amnesty  (which 


should  peibaps  Drecede  them  alOtliaikMV 
tions  the  most  aesirable,  and  those  wUUi 
would  give  the  greatest  confidence  to  fbreiiii 
nations. 

These  and  any  other  objects  of  the  same 
sort  and  with  the  same  tendency,  we  an  now; 
after  the  clear  and  practical  proofs  which  W0 
have  given  of  our  indisposition  to  ddm  any 
thing  as  of  right,  or  to  enforce  m  thing  hf 
menace,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Spanifll' 
cotistitution,  warranted  to  reconuumd.  wltli 
all  the  earnestness  which  is  prompted  by  ota' 
tried  friendship  for  the  Spsusiah  natioa;  by 
our  experience  of  the  practice  of  free  govefn- 
ment ;  and  by  our  conviction  of  the  sv^eriagi 
and  the  perils  which  must  be  derived  to  Span, 
and  to  Europe  from  war. 

So  long  as  our  voice  might  have  been  con- 
founded with  those  of  other  povrers,  who  took 
a  different  measure  of  their  right  of  interfere 
ence— or  with  that  of  France,  whose  ediorta- 
tion  vras  accompanied  with  denunciattoiis  of 
hostili^,  we  abstain  from  advising,  rather  than 
incur  the  imputation  of  attempting  to  controf. 
But  now,  that  the  possibility  of  sock  misre- 
presentations is  at  an  end,  we  cannot  see  the 
obvious  dangers  into  which  the  present  coune 
of  Spanish  affairs  is  leading  a  brave  and  pdlant 
people,  and  be  silent ;  wimoot  abandoning  th« 
duty  which  is  prescribed,  no  lev  by  the  ohU- 
gations  which  international  law  impoaes  npqii 
friendly  states,  than  by  the  peculiar  ties  wuch 
connect  Great  Britain  with  Spain. 

You  will  keep  sir  Charies  Stuart  constantly' 
informed  of  the  course  of  your  dtscusioDS  wim 
the  Spanish  ministers.    I  am,  Su:. 

(Signed)  GEoacs  Caitvikg. 

No.  21. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court. 

Forei^  Office^  January  28, 182T. 
Sir;— I  inclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  official 
answer*  from  his  most  Christian  miyerty's  se- 
cretary of  state,  to  my  note  of  the  10th  instant^ 
a  copy  of  which  I  inclosed  to  you  in  my  des- 
patcn of  the  same  date.    This  note  vras  deli- 
vered to  me  yesterday  by  M.  de  Marcellns.    I 
cannot  better  explain  to  you  the  opinions  of 
his  majesty's  government  upon  it,  than  by  in- 
closing to  you  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  I 
this  day  address  to  sir  Charles  Stuart.  I  am  &c. 
(Signed)  Gaoaox  CAVirxirG. 

No.  22.— Sir  Charies  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — Received  January  90. 

(Extract.)  Pans,  Jmaury  2d,  1833; 

I  received  your  despatches  of  the  24tb  instant 
on  Sunday  evening.  I  immediately  called 
upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  his  excellency  the  note  from 
M.  de  San  Miguel,  under  date  the  12th  instant; 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  vrent  over  the 
reasoning  contained  in  your  letter,  with  a  view 
of  pointing  out  to  the  French  minister,  the 

^  No.  14,  and  15  of  the  Veroaaand  Pari* 
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necessity  Df  not  closiDg  the  door  against  an 
orertdlre  which  oflfers  the  only  remaining 
ebance  of  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  French  minister  told  me,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  M.  de  San  Miguel's  paper  had  al- 
ready been  transmitted  to  him  from  Madrid ; 
Imt  ttiat  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  him 
fofficiently  at  length  to  show  that  M.  de  San 
Mignel  merely  demands  the  dissolution  of  the 
Army  of  Obsenration,  without  holding  out  any 
hope  whatever  of  a  concession  upon  points 
which  menace  the  vital  tranquillity  of  this 
country ;  though  he  must  be  well  aware  that, 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  no  French 
minister  would  be  bold  enough  to  propose 
such  a  measure,  unless  it  should  be  justified 
by  a  corresponding  concession  on  the  part  of 
Spain. 

He  added,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  kinff  is  compelled  to  assume  a  decisive 
tone  in  his  discourse  to  the  legislative  bodies ; 
and  that  in  announcing  the  cessations  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  they  cannot 
be  re-established  until  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
chief, with  which  the  Spanish  revolution  me- 
naces neighbouring  countries,  has  been  re- 
moved ;  by  assimilating  their  institutions  to 
those  of  other  limited  monarchies,  under  an 
act  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Spain  declaring 
^e  constitution  to  emanate  from  the  crown. 

He  hoped  the  anxiety  of  my  government  to 
maintain  peace,  would  induce  you  to  instruct 
sir  William  A'Court  to  convey  these  senti- 
ments to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  ministers 
the  expediency  of  not  refusing  to  admit  the 
only  measure  of  which  it  is  possible,  in  the 
present  situation,  to  take  advantage,  vrith  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

No.  23. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — ^Received  January  30th. 

Fari$y  January  28, 1823. 
Sir ; — ^I  inclose  a  printed  copy  of  the  Speech 
which  his  majesty  the  king  of  France  pro- 
nounced from  the  throne  upon  the  assembly  of 
the  legislative  bodies  this  morning.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &C 

(Signed)  Charles  Stuart. 

No.  24. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning.  —  Received  February  2nd. 

(Extract.)  Parity  Janmry  30, 1 823. 

Having  sent  off  a  messenger  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  moment  a  printed  copy  of  the  Speech  from 
the  throne  was  put  into  my  hands,  I  was  unable 
to  make  any  observations  upon  that  subject  in 
my  despatdi  of  the  same  day. 

M.  de  Vill^le,  whom  I  accidentally  met  on 
Tnesday  evening,  appeared  surprised  to  find 
thai  I  did  not  consider  the  language  of  the 
speech  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  tenour  of 
his  excellency's  former  assurances.  He  said 
that,  the  violent  alternative,  to  which  the  king 
refen,  is  mentioned  in  ^witii/titmal  tense. 

VOL.  VIII. 


I  could  not  avoid  expressing  my  regret,  that 
this  public  manifestation  of  demands  for  nieh 
changes  in  the  Spanish  constitution,  as  die 
leaders  in  that  country  would  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  attempt,  should  not  leave  his  most 
Christian  majesty  the  means  of  receding  from 
the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  evidence  of  pre- 
parations for  hostilities,  I  find  both  this  minis- 
ter, and  his  colleague,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
continue  to  answer  the  representation  of  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from  a  rup- 
ture, by  assurances  that  they  do  not  partici- 
pate in  my  uneasiness  upon  the  subject,  because 
they  yet  continue  to  entertain  hopes  that  war 
will  not  take  place. 

No.  25. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Charles 

Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  February  3,  1823. 

Sir ; — On  the  same  day  on  which  your  excel- 
lency's despatches  of  the  28th,  one  of  them  in- 
closing the  speech  of  the  king  of  France  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  arrived  here,  M.  de 
Marcellus  called  upon  me  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  a  copy  of  that  document. 

In  making  this  communication,  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus took  occasion  to  declare  the  unabated 
desire  of  his  government  for  the  preservation 
of  peace ;  to  renew  in  a  more  precise  and  for- 
mal manner  their  request  of  his  majesty^s  good 
offices  for  that  object;  and  to  express  their 
hopes,  that  our  intervention  at  Madrid  might 
yet  avert  an  extremity,  which  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) the  language  of  the  French  speech,  un- 
accompanied by  such  a  commentary,  might 
have  been  understood  to  announce  as  unavoid- 
able. 

Such  an  intimation  from  the  French  ministry, 
at  the  moment  when  tlie  decision  of  the  king 
of  France  for  war  is  the  subject  of  general  re- 
gret and  alarm,  places  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment in  a  situation  of  gren.t  embarrassment ; 
an  embarrassment  which  is  the  more  sensibly 
felt  by  them,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
making  some  disclosure  of  opinion  in  the 
speech  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  majesty's  government  would  not 
willingly  either  nsk  the  misfortune,  or  incur 
the  responsibility,  of  closing,  by  any  act  of 
theirs,  tne  door  which  the  French  government 
declare  to  be  still  open.  On  the  other  hnnd, 
the  sense  of  the  suspensive  and  conditional  par- 
ticle in  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France,  on 
which  the  possibilities  of  peace  are  supposed 
to  hang,  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  ambiguous 
character  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, thst  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  its 
real  value. 

It  has  become  necessary  on  this  occasion,  to 
reconsider  maturely  the  position  in  which  his 
majesty's  government  stands  towards  that  ol 
France. 

The  answer  which  has  uniformly  been  given 
by  the  British  government  to  the  questions 
put  by  France,  as  to  the  coarse  whidi  his  ma- 
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JMty  would  pursue  in  a  war  between  France 
tod  Spain,  has  been,  that  no  opinion  could  be 
formed  on  that  point,  in  the  ignorance  in  which 
hit  majesty's  government  were  as  to  the  causes 
of  complaint  which  France  might  have  against 
Spain.  Nothing  has  even  yet  been  precisely 
stated  to  them  on  that  subject.  General  danger 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  present  political  institu- 
tions of  Spain  —  danger  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  of  Spain  —  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
the  French  people,  and  to  seduce  the  soldiers 
of  the  Army  or  Observation : — these,  coupled 
with  the  undeniable  &cts  of  three  or  four  oc- 
casional violations  of  the  French  territory,  con- 
stituted the  sum  of  grievances  which  have  been 
alleged,  at  different  times,  against  Spain  by  the 
French  government,  up  to  tiie  publication  of 
the  speech  of  the  king  of  France. 

In  charges  such  as  these,  especially  when 
urged  (as  some  of  these  were  at  \'erona)  only 
as  tlie  grounds  of  a  system  of  defensive  prepa- 
ration, his  majesty's  government  saw  nothing 
which  rendered  an  accommodation  hopeless. 
Si>ain  on  her  side  lias,  or  professes  to  have, 
grievances  to  plead  against  France,  of  similar 
intermeddling  with  her  people  and  her  army. 
She  alleges  that  France  has  encouraged  dissen- 
sion and  disaffection  at  Madrid ;  and  that  she 
'•Ten  by  money  and  other  means,  fomented 
and  stimulated  the  tumult  of  the  7th  of  July. 

Such  mutual  recriminations  appeared  to  the 
British  goveniment  to  furnish  the  elements  of 
a  discussion,  in  which  somcdiing  would  be  to 
be  explained  on  either  side;  and  in  which  re- 
conciliation miffht  at  last  result  from  mutual 
compromise  and  concession. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  was  offered  ;  and,  under  these  impres- 
sions, her  good  offices  have  been  employed. 
The  question  so  far  turned,  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  upon  facts ;  there  was  no  declara- 
tion of  principle  absolutely  precluding  nego- 
tiation. But  as  the  nature  ot  the  present  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Spain  was  put  fbrwara,  as 
being  of  itself  a  source  of  danger  to  France, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cations by  the  voluntary  act  of  Spain  herself, 
which  would  remove  the  apprehension  of  that 
danger,  and  consequently  open  the  way  to 
amicable  discussion  on  other  points ;  the  Bri- 
tish government  endeavoured  to  learn  from 
France,  what  were  the  modifications  in  the 
Spanish  constitution,  which  would  give  to 
France  an  assurance  of  safety  and  tranquillity ; 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  advise,  at  Ma- 
drid, an  attempt  to  bring  about  some  such  mo- 
difications ;  or  at  least  tbe  declaration  of  a  dis- 
position to  consider  of  them  when  the  time 
should  be  more  propitious  for  a  change. 

There  is  no  conclusive  reason  to  apprehend, 
that,  if  the  influence  of  British  counsel  had 
been  left  to  it»  own  operation  (considering  the 
weight  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was  of- 
fered) it  would  have  been  offered  in  vain. 
Even  after  the  communication  to  the  Spanish 
government  of  the  despatches  of  the  cotttinea- 


tal  power^  the  Spenish  minister  fiprewtd 
tinctly  and  formally  the  wish  of  his  govemaea^ 
for  the  good  offices  of  Great  &itain  with 
France;  and  we  were  not  without  hope  of  t 
favour^le  answer  to  the  suggestions  proposed 
through  lord  Fitzrt^  Somerset,  when  we  le- 
ceived  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France. 

The  principle  put  forward  in  that  speech,  as 
the  basis  of  the  French  demands  upon  Spain, 
is  liable  to  a  double  construction.  If,  as  we 
are  desirous  of  believing,  the  sentiment  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  is  no  other,  than  that,  in 
order  to  give  stabilitr  to  any  modification  of 
the  present  system  in  Spain,  and  to  afford  suf- 
ficient assurance  to  France  to  justify  her  in 
discontinuing  her  warlike  preparations,  the 
king  of  Spain  must  be  perty  and  freely  eoa- 
senting  to  any  such  modifications;  and  if  ;pm 
excellency  shall  obtain  from  the  Frendi  mnrii^ 
ter  an  avowal  that  such  is  the  intention  of  tbt 
speech ;  tlie  British  government  will  be  most 
happy  to  continue  at  Madrid  their  amicabk 
and  earnest  endeavours,  to  ascertain  ths 
means,  and  to  recommend  the  policy  of  accoDi- 
modation. 

But  it  would  not  be  right  to  coooekl  from 
the  French  minister,  that  a  different  oonstmo- 
tion  is  generally  put  upon  the  peragraph  to 
which  I  refer.  It  is  construed  as  imp! 
that  the  free  institutions  oC  the  Spanish  peo[ 
can  onl^  be  legitimately  held  firom  the  spoola- 
neons  gift  of  the  sovereign,  first  restored  to  fail 
absolute  power,  and  then  diresting  himsetf  of 
such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  may  thiidK 
proper  to  part  with. 

The  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to 
subscribe  to  this  principle ;  nor  ooold  any  Bri^ 
tish  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it. 

We  can  conscientiously  reconmend  to  Spain 
to  modify  her  constitution  of  1812.  The  law 
of  nations  vrarrants  the  sugsestion  fiom  one 
friendly  power  to  anotlier,  of  counsels  £or  the 
melioration  of  internal  institutions^  provided 
that  suggestion  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  not 
in  a  spirit  of  dictation ;  andprorided  it  be  not 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  force.  But  the 
British  government  could  not  idTise  any  peo- 
ple, in  adopting  changes  however  beneficial,  to 
admit  the  principle  on  which  (according  to  this 
latter  construction)  the  speech  of  the  lung  of 
France  would  be  understood  to  pmcribe 
them.  It  is  indeed  a  prindple  whica  sirikee 
at  the  root  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  British  government  does  not  presome  to 
hold  out  its  own  political  institotions,  as  the 
only  practical  system  of  national  happaess 
and  freedom.  It  does  not  presume  to  question 
the  freedom  and  happiness  which  France  en- 
joys under  institutions  emanatins  firom  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and  descnbed  as  oo- 
troyia  from  the  throne.  But  it  could  not 
countenance  a  pretension  on  the  part  of  FVanet 
to  make  her  example  a  mle  for  oAer  na* 
tions ;  and  still  less  could  it  admit  a  pecoKer 
right  in  France,  to  fcnrce  that  eaaayle  •Pfcifi^ 
caUy  upon  Spam,  in  virtiie  of  the  oonsaBgoiaity 
of  the  reigning  dyonstiee  •f  those  two  kliiy- 
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doBu.  Hut  Uller  reuoD  would,  on  the  coa~ 
tnuj)  MqHHt  reeoUections  and  considenttionj, 
which  mut  obrioiuly  maJce  it  impossible  Tor 
OreU  Briuia  to  be  the  advocate  of  preieiuioiu 
fonndcd  upon  iL    I  am,  &«.  &c.    - 

(Signed)        Geoboe  Cankiho, 
HenomnduRi  — A  copy  of  this  despatch  wat 
tnuwmitted  to  sir  William  A'Court  on  the  4ili 
«f  FebraaiT. 

N*.  26.— Sir  WilUam  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secrelaij 
Cumiog. — Receired  Feb.  6th. 
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(Extiacl.)         Madrid,  Jamury  21,  1833. 

Ima  Tianij  Somerset  arrived  last  night  Ii 
haa  given  tne  tlie  greatest  pleatoK  that  a  per- 
•oo  M  much  versed  in  aSairs,  and  ao  inti- 
malely  actfuainied  with  every  tbing  and  every 
body  in  Ihii  couniry,  should  see  with  hit  own 
V/ts  and  report  directly  to  hit  mBiettj's  fco- 
vernment,  the  real  state  of  things  her*.  His 
Mrival  has  been  a  very  great  relief  to  me. 
No.  2r.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam  A'Court. 
(Ertract.)       Ibrtign  Ogict,  Feb.  g,  1833. 

Yon  will  have  leamt,  by  the  onlinary  modes 
of  btelhgence,  the  opening  ofpaiiiameot,  and 
the  reeoption,  in  both  Houses,  of  that  part  of 
the  king  t  speech  whidi  relates  to  the  preseoi 
position  of  France  aud  Spain. 

What  impreaiion  may  be  made  on  the 
French  government  by  diks  unequivocal  diiclo- 
sure  of  public  opinion  in  England,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  foresee ;  hm  it  can  hardly  be  other 
than  anch,  aa,— if  it  were  met  at  the  same 
traw  with  any  reasonable  fadtity  on  the  part 
ofSpain,  which  wonldafibrd  to  France  a  re- 
treat without  dishonour — might  lead  to  a  re- 
eooaidotatioo  of  iheii  plana,  and  yet  arreai 
the  fttal  blow  which  ia  to  commence  boaiili- 


I  tniat,  however,  that  the  report  which  the 
Spauish  government  may  receive  of  these  pro- 
oaedingt,  will  not  lead  them  into  a  false  secu- 
rity, by  inducing  them  to  place  their  hopes  of 
eattication  from  their  difficulties  in  a  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  France. 

Neither  the  determination  nor  the  meant  will 
be  wanting,  to  vindicate,  in  any  case,  that 
might  arise,  either  our  honour,  or  our  interests. 
But  this  consideration  does  not  effect  the  im- 
mediately impending  conflict  betweeo  France 
and  Spain.  It  is  to  the  preveniion  of  the  com- 
■nencement  of  the  war,  that  the  aniiety  of  the 
British  government  is,  at  this  moment,  exelu- 
aively  directed ;  and  that  it  is  desirous  of  di- 
rooting  the  deliberationt  of  the  Spanith  go- 
vernment; and  the  way  to  defer  the  present 
execution  of  the  project  of  invasion  of  Spain 
IS,  that  Spain  should  furnish  us  with  some  pro- 
position, such  as  we  could  submit  to  the  French 
government,  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  its  po- 
Ikj,  at  well  aa  to  its  justice. 
No.  28v— Lord  Fitaroy  Somerset  to  Mr. 
Swmtwy  Canning.— deceived  February 


(EitMct)      Mairid  3,  Jaaum  25, 1823, 
With  the  approbation  of  air  William  A'Court 

_  communicated  to . on  ihe  22nd 

msinnt,  the  nature  of  the  commission  with 
which  I  was  enlnisted ;  expressing  to  him  my 
hope  that  in  ft  matlei  to  maUrially  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  I  should  have  the 
beaeni  of  hit  assistance  and  co-operation. 
I  infonned  him  that  his  majesty's  g^vem- 
iW  continued  to  adhere  to  the  determination 
...  whtch  they  had  hitherto  acted,  of  not  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  ■  init 
that,  deeply  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  her 
present  situation,  and  most  aoEious  to  prevent 
her  rupture  with  France,  they  had  thouahl 
proper  to  try  the  effect  of  a  con8dential  com- 
munication, which  should  make  koowu  to  the 
leading  characters  in  this  country  Iheaentimenta 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  as  the  friend 
and  well-wisher  of  Spain,  had  consented  to 
state  his  opinions,  on  the  necessity  of  some 
alteration  in  the  edsting  constitution. 

I,  at  the  same  lime,  begged  him  to  bear  in  ' 
mind,  and  to  impress  on  those  with  whom  I 
trusted  he  would  communicate,  that  England 
demanded  nothing  of  Spain ;  that  she  suggested 
nothing  officially,  and  that  her  sole  object  in 
touchiug  in  any  way  upon  so  important  a 
question,  was  the  hope  that  tl  tnight  lead  lo  the 
adoption  of  a  s^tem,  which  should  pot  ao  end 
lo  civil  dissensions,  and  lessen  the  probability 
''fa  vror  with  France.  ' 

I  aAerwarda  read  to  him  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's memorandum. 

was   evidently  a  good  deal 

startled  at  my  communicalion,  for  which  he 

trofessed  himself  to  be  guite  unprepared  ;  and 
e  at  once  declared  his  coovictioo,  Ihat  he 
could  not  be  instrumeotal  iu  the  aiiaininciil  of 
the  objects  to  which  1  had  called  his  attention. 
He  gave  the  British  government  full  credit 
for  the  conduct  they  had  pursued  during  the 
(Mneteta  at  Verona.  He  was  deeply  sonsible 
of  the  value  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  eier- 
Qons  on  that  occasion,  and  of  his  constant  so- 
licitude to  promote  the  happiness  and  secure 
the  independence  of  Spain ;  but,  in  the  present 
uinniinn  of  the  Country,  he  could  not  disguise 

„.„  thediSculty  of  prevailiog  upon  any 

party  to  act  upon  the  suffseations  which  were 
thrown  out  for  their  consideration  in  the  duke'a 
memorandum. 

He  acknowledged  the  '\.  feels  of  the  consii- 
Jlion,  and  admitted  th'.  propriely  of  taking 
nto  cooaideration  the  ex;:^  Jiency  of  modifying 
i(  hereafter,  when  such  a  p'oceeding  should  not 
he  illegal. — He  felt  equ^iily  wilh  myself  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  to  which  Che  country 
was  exposed,  and  that  war  was  the  inevitalile 
consequence  of  a  refusal  to  modify  the  constl- 
'ution.  Such  a  measure  bring,  however,  out 
if  the  queatioD,  Ihe  government  had,  in  hb 
opinion,  noihintc  lo  do,  but  to  await  the  evil 
which  they  could  not  avert. 

Seeing  that  my  reasoning  made  no  imprei- 
ion  npoo-—   ■  ■  and  that  hiareluctauM 

It  bMomc  a  part/  in  ptopoiiDg  any  altention 
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In  the  present  order  of  things  was  not  to  be 
overcome,  I  refrained  from  pressing  him  further 
on  the  subject ;  having  first,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him,  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  me,  and  of 
duty  to  his  country,  to  mention  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cortes,  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  the  nature  of  the  commission  with 
which  I  was  charged ;  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  think,  that 
the  time  was  arrived  when  Spain  should  make 
an  effort  to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  her  pre- 
sent system  of  government,  as  might  tcna  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  of  which  she  is 
the  theatre,  and  to  satisfy  her  sovereign  and 
his  allies. 

I  have  found  several  of  my  old  acquaintances 
who  are  neither  in  the  Cortes,  nor  in  any 
situation  of  responsibility  very  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me  on  the  difficulties  by 
which  Spain  is  now  surrounded,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Some,  indeed,  are  clamorous  for  such 
an  amendment,  and  for  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  when  asked  how  the  first 
can  be  effected,  or  the  latter  made  available  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  they  are  unable 
to  furnish  any  satisfactory  reply. 

No.  29. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cunning. — Received  February  13. 

(Extract.)  Peril,  Fchnutry  10,  1823. 

After  receiving  your  despatch  of  the  3rd 
instant,  I  called  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  that  minister 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  Without 
under-rating  the  effect  of  his  majesty's  good 
officer  to  nreserve  peace,  I  found  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand still  extremely  prepossessed  with 
the  notion,  that  the  tone  assumed  in  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  France,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  give  way ;  and 
resolved,  in  spile  of  all  I  could  say,  to  ground 
hopes  of  preveutiDg  war  upon  the  result  of 
that  speech. 

When  I  questioned  his  excellency  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  which  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  speech  to  the  chambers  is  susceptible, 
he  admitted  that  your  account  of  the  different 
constructions  which  are  put  upon  thatdiscourse, 
clearly  exposes  the  doubu  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind  upon  that  important  ques- 
tion, lie  said,  that  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
terpretation which  is  attached  to  his  majesty's 
expressions,  by  those  who  are  determined  to 
consider  all  the  measures  recommended  by 
this  court,  to  be  proofs  of  their  desire  to  re- 
establish an  absolute  government  in  Spain — 
his  excellency  never  can  believe  that  the  com- 
munications whicb  have  taken  place  with  the 
British  cabinet,  have  been  misunderstood  to  a 
degree  which  can  authorize  such  suppositions, 
lie  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that,  "  in  order 
to  give  stability  to  any  modification  of  the  pre- 
sent system  in  Spain,  and  to  afford  sufficient  I 
assurance  to  Frauce  to  justify  her  discontinu- 
ing her  warlike  preparations,  the  king  of  Spain 
must  be  t  party,  and  consent  to  such  modifi- 


cation.*' Upon  this  princtple,  t  dumge  vfUeb 
shall  result  from  a  thorough  undentandiBg 
between  his  Catholic  majesty  and  the  Corta, 
will  be  considered  to  afford  some  prospect 
of  the  modifications  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  neighbouring  states.  The 
French  government  will  not  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  opening  which  any  act  (sadi  as  the 
establishment,  of  a  second  chamber)  may  offer, 
to  complete,  through  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain,  the  system  which  is  necessaiy  for  the 
constitutional  government  of  Spein;  but, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  proofii  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Spanish  government,  they  inll 
consider  any  such  act  as  affording  reaacmaUs 
grounds  for  suspending  their  armaments,  asd 
replacing  the  relations  between  the  two  comir 
tries  upon  the  footing  usual  in  time  of  peace; 
— though,  since  he  cannot  suppose  tmit  «e 
consider  mere  fair  assurances  to  be  suiBdent, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  preparations  far 
war  are,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  without 
intermission. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  enter  into 
any  detail  respecting  the  nature  of  the  acts  to 
which  he  alluded  ;  but  I  undestood  lum  to 
refer  to  the  project  of  allowing  the  kin^  the 
nomination  of  councillors  of  state,  and  ^^ng 
them  a  deliberative  power,  upon  %.  similar 
principle  with  that  or  the  American  senate; 
to  which  might  be  added,  a  regulation  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  qualification  required,  to 
render  a  candidate  eligible  to  the  second,  or 
representative  chamber. 

Witli  a  view  to  avoid  Uie  possibility  of  a&f 
mbreprescntation,  I  have  read  to  M.  de  Chi^ 
teaubriand  that  part  of  this  despatch,  which 
states  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
French  government,  and  hare  ascertained  that 
his  ideas  are  correctly  reported.  Thecommu* 
nicatiou  of  the  same  extract  to*— — 
enables  me  to  say,  that  it  contains  notions 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  will 
be  considered  admissible  in  Spain ;  and  which 
may  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  farther  com- 
munications on  the  part  of  sir  William  A'Court 
to  the  Spanisli  government. 

No.  30.— Sir  William  A'Conrt  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Canning. — Received  February  13. 

Madrid^  27 ik  Jmmary^  1823. 

Sir ; — the  French  minister  received  two  des- 
patches from  M.  de  Chateaubriand  by  the  last 
courier;  the  one  to  be  coomiunicated  to  M. 
de  San  Miguel  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
manded his  passports ;  the  other  to  be  read  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  king,  previous  to  his 
departure. 

The  first,  which  has  already  been  commu- 
nicated, contains  little  more  than  expressions 
of  regret,  that  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment should  have  been  so  very  uniafis- 
factory,  leaving  no  other  alternative  to  the 
French  government  than  of  recalling  its  lega- 
tion. 

*  A  Spanish  gentlcmui  at  Puis. 
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The  second  ffo^  more  into  detail.  It  states 
that,  after  the  fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  continental  powers,  as 
¥rell  as  by  sir  William  A'Court  and  lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  (the  last  of  whom,  it  must  be 
observed^  had  not  left  Paris  seven  days,  and 
was  not  even  arrived  at  Madrid  when  the 
French  despatch  was  written)  to  engage  the 
Spanish  government  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason,  and  to  adopt  a  line  of  greater 
moderation,  no  other  course  remains  to  the 
government  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  than 
that  of  recalling  its  minister  from  Madrid : — 
that  this  is  the  only  step  left  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace: — that  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Ume  is  upon  the  point  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men  upon  the  frontier : — 
and  that  if  the  king  of  Spain,  released  from 
his  present  thraldom,  ana  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  shall  be  allowed  to  advance  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  order  to  treat 
with  him,  a  firm  and  durable  peace  may  be 
established  between  the  two  countries  —  the 
antient  intimate  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain  restored ;  and  the  fleets,  armies  and 
resources  of  France  be  placed  from  that  mo- 
ment entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  Catholic 
majesty: — That  France  aoes  not  pretend  to 
dictate  to  Spain  the  precise  modifications  she 
ought  to  adopt  in  ner  constitution;  but  in 
order  not  to  expose  herself  to  the  charge  of 
having  intentionally  lefther  wishes  unexplained, 
she  declares  that  she  will  not  renew  her  rela- 
tions of  amity  with  this  country,  until  a  system 
be  established,  with  the  consent  of,  and  in 
concert  with,  the  king,  assuring  alike  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  and  the  just  phvileges 
of  the  monarch ;  and  until  a  general  act  of 
amnesty  be  passed  in  favour  of  every  indivi- 
dual persecuted  for  political  offences  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitution  in  1812,  down 
to  the  present  period. 

I  write  this  from  recollection ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that,  though  I  may  not  have 
given  in  every  instance  the  precise  words  used, 
I  have  in  no  way  varied  from  the  meaning. 
This  paper  has  already  been  read  by  general 
Lagaide  to  the  king ;  and  he  will  probably 
communicate  its  contents  to  M.  San  Miguel  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  A'Court. 

No.  31.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — Received  February  17. 

(Extract.)        Madrid^  February  4,  1823. 

Mr.  Jackson  arrived  this  morning,  bringing 
me  several  despatches  from  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  amongst  others,  a  copy,  of  his  despatch 
to  you,  sir,  of  the  28th  ultimo,  detailing  his 
conversation  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after 
the  communication  of  M.  de  San  Miguel's 
note  to  me  of  the  12th  January. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  make  known  the 
contents  of  this  despatch  to  M.  de  San  Miguel; 
being  extremely  anzioos  to  prevent  the  wlop- 
tion  of  any  violent  ntuores,  in  consequence 


of  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France's ,  speech 
to  the  chambers,  which  reached  Madrid  last 
night. 

After  I  had  read  the  whole  to  M.  de  San 
Miguel  (and  some  parts  of  it,  by  his  own 
desire,  a  second  time),  he  broke  out  into  ex- 
clamations against  the  general  conduct  of  the 
French  government ;  expressing  his  conviction 
that  a  war  was  inevitable: — He  said,  that 
Spain  would  never  admit  that  the  constitution 
emanated  from  the  king  nor  recognize  any 
other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  people : — 
that  a  manifesto  was  preparing,  in  which  his 
majesty  would  speak  bis  sentiments  to  Europe, 
and  that  these  sentiments  would  be  found  in 
unison  with  the  answer  which  he  had  lately 
delivered  to  the  Cortes : — that  Spain  was  pre- 
pared to  repel  force  by  force ;  and  that  France 
would  find,  that  the  war  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  undertaking  than  she  seemed  at 
present  to  imagine  it  would  be. 

He  requested  me  to  leave  him  for  an  hour 
the  copy  of  sir  Charles  Stuart's  despatch.  I 
did  not  hesitate  in  complying  with  this  request, 
upon  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  strictly  confidential  communication. 

No.  32.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — ^Received  February  22. 

(Extract.)        Madrid^  February?,  1823. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  forwarded  to  me  your 
despatch  to  him,  inclosing  M.  de  San  Miguel's 
note,  and  a  copy  of  his  despatch  to  you  of  the 
30th  ultimo. 

I  must  await  your  further  instructions,  after 
the  receipt  of  sir  Charles  Stuart's  despatch, 
announcing  the  manner  in  which  this  overture 
has  been  received  by  France,  before  I  can 
venture  to  advance  any  further.  By  sir  Charles 
Stuart's  account,  it  appears  that  France  has 
neither  quite  accepted,  nor  quite  declined,  our 
interference ;  andM.  de  Chateaubriand's  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  is  so  extremely  vague,  that  I 
should  really  be  at  a  loss  to  inform  this  govern- 
ment, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  what  are  the 
precise  concessions  which  would  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

I  shall,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  am- 
nesty, but  press  it  by  every  argument  in  my 
power.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  measure  will  not  be  opposed  by  any 
party.  One  object  is  already  gamed,  viz.  that 
of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Landaburian  society. 
If  this  be  followed  up  by  a  general  amnesty, 
I  shall  not  yet  despair  of  arriving  at  that  first 
of  objects,  the  prevention  of  a  continental  war. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  M.  San  Miguel. 

M.  San  Miguel  observed,  that  with  respect 
to  modifications,  there  was  neither  a  man  nor 
a  party  in  Spain  (were  the  ministry  to  .be 
changed  a  hundred  times)  who  would  venture 
to  propose  their  adoption,  till  the  time  pointed 
out  by  the  constitution ;  and  that,  had  any 
hopes  been  held  oat  to  me  of  an  opposite  na- 
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lure,  I  might  depend  upon  it  they  never  would 
be  realized.  M.  San  Miguel's  conversation 
was  nevertheless  less  war-like  than  I  found  it 
a  day  or  two  ago.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
consider  all  hope  of  negotiation  at  an  end,  but 
still  rely  for  a  successful  issue  from  the  present 
difficulties,  upon  the  friendship  and  gooo  offices 
of  England.  He  was  convinced  that  she  might, 
and  that  she  would  prevent  a  war. 

I  told  him  that  England  had  done,  and 
would  continue  to  do,  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  such  ex- 
tremities ;  but  my  own  opinion  was,  that  war 
was  inevitable,  if  Spain  were  reidly  deter- 
mined to  admit  no  modification  in  her  present 
constitutional  system.  This  would  not  prevent 
our  endeavounng  to  avert  such  a  misfortune 
by  every  means  within  our  reach,  short  of  in- 
volving ourselves  in  the  quarrel ;  but  that  I 
could  not  flatter  him  with  any  hope  that  our 
efforts  would  be  successful,  unless  we  were 
enabled  to  hold  out  to  France,  tlie  prospect  of 
•ome  concession  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

A  long  and  desultory  conversation  followed, 
irhich  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  M.  San  Miguel  put  very  pro- 
minently forward,  the  evident  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  intention  to  establish  a  permanent 
French  interest  in  [Spain,  contained  in  certain 
passages  of  the  king  of  France's  speech  to  the 
chambers. 


No.  33. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — Received  February  23. 

(Extract.)  ParU,  February  2\,  1823. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  said,  that  he  had 
turned  over  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with 
a  view  to  decide  upon  what  terms  it  might  be 
possible  to  meet  the  proposals  they  might  re- 
ceive—  and  though  ne  could  not  state  the 
result  of  his  reflections  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  government, — 
yet  he  thought  the  subject  might  be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  the  Spanish  negotiators  should 
•ngage  at  a  future  period,  to  modify  their  con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  prove  their 
Bood  faith,  by  restoring  the  king  to  his  physical 
fiberty,  and  allowing  him  to  frequent  tne  sitiotf 
and  to  go  to  watering  places;  by  a  general 
amnesty ;  by  the  establisnment  of  laws  to  re- 
gulate the  press — and  by  a  change  of  ministry; 
but  that  tho  military  preparations  of  the  French 
government  must  coniinue  without  intennis- 
flioQ ;  and  that  their  armies  will  be  ready  to 
take  the  field,  if  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  does  not  contribute  to  remove  the  pres- 
sure and  irritation  which  prevails  on  both  sides, 
before  the  season  for  active  operations  shall 
arrive. 

No.  34.--Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Canning. — Received  March  3. 

(Extract.)        Madrid^  Fcbrvary  16,  1823. 

The  debate  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal 

of  the  seat  of  government,  passed  off  without 

any  thing  being  elicited  from  either  party, 

^bicb  could  give  an  openiog  for  the  diacussioB 


of  the  possibility  of  an  arrangOTiait  throuffh 
the  go(Kl  offices  of  England.  The  extraordi- 
nary Cortes  will  close  on  the  19th  initant,  and 
the  ordinary  Cortes  will  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  March.  The  question  of  an  amnesty 
for  all  those  who  shall  lay  down  their  arms 
before  the  entr)*  of  a  foreign  force,  was  sub- 
sequently brought  forward,  and  referred  to  a 
committee.  An  extension  of  this  limited  am* 
nesty,  I  am  assured,  will  be  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  it  will  be  recommended  that  it 
should  be  made  general.  If  this  be  done,  and 
the  proposal  be  adopted,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  point  gained.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  hope  that  any  of  those  fiirther  conoessions 
will  be  made,  which  woold  ensure  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween this  country  and  France.  Besidei 
which,  the  putting  forward  by  France  of  ss 
extravaffant  a  proposition,  as  that  thekia^ 
restored  to  his  fuU  and  absolute  power,  shw 
himself  grant  a  charter  to  the  nation,  has  sin- 
gularly increased  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  principle  upon  which  this  propo- 
sition is  founded,  is  one  to  which  it  is  evident 
the  British  government  can  never  agree ;  and 
consequently  if  such  be  the  shm  p^  noncf 
France,  our  intervention  fiiUs  to  the  ground. 

No.  35.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary  Canning. — Received  March  3rd. 

(Extract.)         Mmir^  Feb.  18, 1823. 
My  hopes  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
with  respect  to  the  amnesty;  which,  I  was 
confidently  assured,  would  embrace  every  po- 
htical  offender.    But  neither  by  the  committee, 
nor  in  the  Cortes,  has  the  sii^test  allusion 
been  oaade  to  so  general  a  measure,  notwith- 
standing the  hopes  that  were  held  out.    The 
amnesty  voted,  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
pardon  for  any  "  factious,"  who  nay  lay  down 
their  arms  before  the  1st  of  April ;  without  any 
retrospective  operation  in  favour  of  those  al- 
ready in  prison,  or  any  allusion  to  those  con- 
fined merely  for  political  opinions.    It  is  a 
mere  act  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  an  ad  of 
grace ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  produce  thai 
favourable  effect  in  France,  wM^  might  have 
been  insured  by  a  more  general  measure. — ^A 
report  was  circulated  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council 
of  state,  had  determined  upon  a  change  of 
ministers: — from  the  variety  of  quarters  from 
whence  this  report  reached  me,  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  some  foun- 
dation, and  that  his  majesty's  intention  was  to 
have  requested  the  council  of  state  to  choose  a 
new  ministry  for  him,  selected  firom  their  own 
body.    Alarmed  by  the  reports  in  circulation, 
the  ministers  obtained  from  the  Cortes  this 
morning,  the  repeal  of  the  decree  autliorizing 
the  employment  of  councillors  of  state,  with 
the  exception  of  those  already  employed. — The 
repeal  or  this  decree,  though  it  may  not  pre- 
vent a  change  of  ministers^  effectnaUy  puts  an 
end  to  the  administration  whidk  it  was  pro> 
posed  to  fiNV. 
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No.  3d.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
Uiy  Canning. — ^Received  March  3. 

(Extract)  Madrid,  Feb.  1 9, 1 823. 

Sir  Charies  Stuart's  secretary  arriyed  last 
night,  bringing  me  your  despatch  of  the  9th 
instant.  lu  also  brought  me  an  extract  of  sir 
Charles  Stttart*8  despatch  to  you  of  the  10th 
instant,  by  which  I  learn,  for  the  first  time,  the 
exact  concessions  which  will  satisfy  France 
and  engage  her  to  pnt  an  end  to  her  armaments. 
What  use  I  shall  be  able  to  make  of  these 
communications,  I  cannot  yet  foresee.  The 
Cortes  were  closed  this  morning  in  the  usual 
form,  after  which  the  ministers  tendered  their 
resignations. 

P.  &  The  resignations  are  all  accepted,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  minister  of  finance.  Tne  beads 
of  the  several  departments  are  to  act  as  minia- 
ters  till  a  new  amninistration  be  formed. 

No.  37.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — ^Received  March  3. 

(Extract)  Madridy  Feb.  20, 1823. 
His  Catholic  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
ie-«ppoint  the  same  mmisters  ad  uUerim.  I 
shall  eodceVoiir  to  see  M.  dc  San  Mignel  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  communicate  to  hnn  your 
despatch  of  the  9th  instant ;  and  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  sir  Charles  Stuart's  letter  of 
the  10th  of  February ;  but  1  am  perfectly  per^ 
suaded  that  all  my  efforts  will  be  vain. 

No.  38.— Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canningd — ^Received  March  9. 

(Extract.)  Partly  March  6, 1823. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  in  the 
kmgnage  of  the  ministers  a  more  pacific  colour, 
than  1  bad  observed  within  the  last  three 
weeks;  lor  both  to  myself,  and  to  all  those 
with  whom  they  converse.  Monsieur  de  Vill^le 
and  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  express  their 
hopes  of  averting  a  war,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
ftdenoe  whidi  induced  me  to  observe  to  the 
Utter  minister,  that  the  insisting  upon  a  direct 
negotiation  betvreen  the  duke  d  Angoul^me 
and  a  Spanish  prince,  may  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  success.  His  excellency  answered,  that  al- 
though this  mode  of  settling  the  question  had 
been  strongly  urged,  he  could  assure  me  the 
obfects  of  the  oegotiatioH  are  loo  important, 
not  to  be  soo^t  for  b^  the  concession,  if  ne- 
oessary,  of  this,  or  of  any  other  mere  point  of 
form ;  and  that  if  the  Spanish  government  will 
empower  any  negotiator  to  treat,  after  a  change 
of  ministers  at  Madrid,  he  shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  continuation  of 
peace.  I  cannot,  howerer,  participate  in  the 
hopes,  which  the  French  cabinet  found  upon 
the  intelligence  they  expect  to  receive  firom 
Madrid :  I  oontider  late  events  to  be  the  pre- 
lude to  vrar. 

No.  39.— Sir  William  A*Coiirt  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning^-Beoeived  March  13. 

(Extnct)  Mndni,  Feb.  23, 182S. 

M.  tai  Ilig«el  eyM  on  me  tMi  Mrai«» 


for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications 
of  the  articles  respecting  the  slave  trade. 
Having  gone  throi4[h  that  ceremony,  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  communications  of 
some  importance  to  make  to  him,  which  the 
troubled  state  of  the  capital  for  several  days 
past,  and  my  own  continued  indisposition,  had 
prevented  me  from  submitting  to  his  conside- 
ration at  an  earlier  period. 

Having  thus  drawn  his  attention  to  what  I 
was  about  to  say,  I  produced  your  despatch  of 
the  9di  February,  and  an  extract  &om  sir 
Charies  Stuart's  despatch  to  yon,  of  the  10th 
February ;  and  proceeded  to  read  to  him  those 
parts  of  each,  which  I  thought  the  most  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  favourable  efiect,  accom- 
panying my  reading  with  such  remarks  as  the 
nature  of  the  communication  required. 

M.  de  San  Mignel  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  concluded, 
observed,  that  the  British  government  was 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  in  supposing  any 
sort  of  modification  possible.  It  would  be  a 
much  easier  thing  to  overturn  the  whole  con- 
stitutional system,  and  to  re-establish  absolute 
despotism,  than  to  concede  even  the  most  in- 
significant of  the  points  which  had  been  pointed 
out  as  the  moiit  likely  to  conciliate. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  England  asked  no 
modifications  on  her  own  ac(;ount.  He  knew 
that  we  wished  to  preserve  to  Spain  her  con- 
stitutional system;  that  our  only  object  in 
trying  to  engage  her  to  yield  upon  certaia 
points,  was  the  conviction  that  if  a  war  did 
break  out,  we  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  involved 
in  it  ourselves.  He  knew  very  well  that  we 
should  not  declare  in  favour  of  Spain  at  first ; 
but  nobody  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see, 
that,  if  the  vrar  was  protracted,  and  other 
powers  took  part  in  it,  England  alone  could 
not  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  what  might 
be  its  resnhs. 

No.  40.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
taiy  Canning* — ^Receijed  March  16. 

(Extract.)  Madrid^  March  5,  1823- 

A  Spanish  gentleman  at  Paris  has  written 
from  Paris  to  ■■  ■  ,  that  the 

French  government  has  declared  that  it  will 
suspend  hostilities  if  a  general  amnest)r  be 
granted,  a  verbal  promise  of  modificationr 
hereafter  be  given,  a  cliange  of  ministers  take 
place,  and  the  king  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
waters  of  Sacedon.  That  the  negotiation  must 
be  carried  on  at  Paris  through  the  mediation 

of  the  British  ambassador;  < __• 

quotes  sir  Charles  Stuart  as  his  authority,  and 
refers  his  friends  to  me  for  further  information. 
Now  I  have  heard  nothing  from  sir  Charles 
Stuart  since  the  20th  ult.  when  he  still  referred 
me  to  his  despatch  to  you  of  the  10th  of 
February,  as  containing  the  final  determinatioo 
of  the  French  eovemment  That  determinar 
tioQ  is  very  maely  different  firom  the  arrange- 
ment alluded  to  by  — — — 

No.  41  .—Sir  WUIiam  AX>mrt  to  Mr.  Seere- 
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Ury  Canning.— Received  March  18th  at 
night. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  March  9,  1823. 

I  saw  M.  de  San  Miguel  this  morning,  nnd 
to  my  great  astonishment,  he  asked  me  what 
were  the  precise  conditions  required  by  France, 
in  case  any  questions  should  be  asked  him  in 
Cortes.  I  repeated  to  him  the  conditions 
stated  in  sir  Charles  Stuart's  despatch  of  the 
10th  February,  and  those  (hardly  to  be  consi- 
dered official)  contained  in  the  same  ambassa- 
dor's despatch  of  the  21st  February;*  and, 
according  to  his  request  I  sent  him.  upon  my 
return  home,  an  extract  from  the  despatch  of 
the  10th  February.  What  is  in  agitation  I 
know  not.— He  told  me  he  should  say  nothing 
upon  the  subject,  unless  called  upon  by  the 
Cortes;  and  that  if  any  negotiations  were 
entered  into,  he  would  not  be  the  person  to 
negotiate.  I  should  only  mislead  you  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
singular  conversation. 


No.  42.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — ^Received  March  25. 

(Extract.)  Madrid,  March  1 1 , 1 823. 
In  a  few  hurried  lines,  .written  as  the  last 
courier  was  setting  off,  I  communicated  to  you 
a  singular  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
tween M.  de  San  Miguel  and  myself.  I  forbore 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  this  conversation ; 
but  whatever  hopes  some  of  his  expressions 
were  calculated  to  excite,  are  now  entirely  at 
an  end. 

No.  43.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  Sir  Charles 

Stuart. 

Foreign  Office,  March  31, 1823. 

Sir ; — ^The  hopes  of  an  accommodation  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  which  his  majesty 
has  KO  long  been  encouraged  to  cherish,  in 
despite  of  all  unfavourable  appearances,  being 
now  unhappily  extinguished,  I  am  commanded 
by  his  majesty  to  address  to  your  excellency, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the 
French  minister,  the  following  explanation  of 
the  sentiments  of  vour  government  upon  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  between  those  two 
kin&;doms. 

Ine  king  ha«  exhausted  his  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  question  of  an  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  Spain,  on  account  of  the 
.troubles  and  distractions  which  have  for  some 
time  prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  was  not  one 
on  which  his  majesty  could,  for  himself,  enter- 
tain a  moment's  hesitation.  If  his  majesty's 
plenipotentiary  at  Verona  did  not  decline  tak- 
ing part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  allied  cabi- 
nets upon  that  question,  it  was  because  his 
majesty  owed  to  his  allies*  upon  that^  as  upon 
every  other  subject,  a  sincere  declaration  of  his 
opimons;  and  because  he  hoped  that  a  friendly 

*  See  No.  33,  a  copy  of  which  was  received 
by  sir  William  A'Court,  subsequently  to  his 
Utter  of  the  5th  March. 


and  unreserved  communication  might  tend  to 
thejpreservation  of  general  peace. 

Trie  nature  of  the  apprehensions  which  had 
induced  the  king  of  France  to  assemble  an 
army,  within  his  own  frontier,  upon  Che 
bonlers  of  Spain,  had  been  indicateo,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  designation  of  the 
**  Cordon  Sanitaire.'^  The  change  of  that  de- 
signation to  that  of  an  **  Army  of  Obsem- 
tion"  (which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last)  did  not  appear  to  his  majesty  to 
imply  more,  than  that  the  defensive  system 
originally  opposed  to  the  contagion  of  physical 
disease,  would  be  continued  against  the  posn- 
ble  inconveniences,  moral  or  p<^tical,  which 
might  arise  to  France,  from  a  civil  contett 
raging  in  a  country  separated  from  the  French 
territory  only  by  a  conventional  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  dangers  naturally  incident  to 
an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  two  coun- 
tries so  situated  towards  each  other;  the  dan- 
gers of  political  intrigue,  or  of  occasional  vio- 
lation of  territory,  might  sufficiently  justify 
preparations  of  military  defence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  France 
and  Spain  at  the  opening  dP  the  congress  at 
Verona.  The  propositioos  htongfat  forward  by 
the  French  plenipotentiary  in  the  conferences 
of  the  allied  cabinets,  weie  founded  on  this  state 
of  things.  Those  propositions  did  not  relate 
to  any  project  of  carrying  attack  into  the  heart 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  were  in  the 
nature  or  inquiries :  1st,  What  countenance 
France  might  expect  to  receive  from  the  allies, 
if  she  should  find  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  off  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
court  of  Madrid  ?  aiKl,  2ndly,  what  assistance, 
in  supposed  cases  of  outrage  to  be  committed, 
or  of  violence  to  be  menaced,  by  Spain  ?  These 
cases  were  all  contingent  and  precautionary. 
The  answers  of  the  three  continental  powers 
were  of  a  corres|>ondent  character. 

The  result  of  the  discussions  at  Verona,  was 
a  determination  of  his  ma^y's  allies,  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  king 
of  Prussia : — 1st.  To  make  known  to  the  cabi- 
net of  Madrid,  through  their  respective  minis- 
ters at  that  court,  weir  sentiments  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  present  system  of 
the  Spanish  government ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  that  comrounicn- 
tion,  to  recall  their  respective  ministers ;  and 
to  break  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Spain.    2ndly,  To  make  common  cause  with 
France  against    Spain,    in    certain  specified 
cases;  cases,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
altogether  contingent  and  precantionary. 

His  majesty's  plenipotentiary  declined  con- 
curring in  these  measures ;  not  <mly  because 
he  was  unauthorized  to  pledge  the  futh  of  his 
government  to  any  hypothetical  engagement, 
but  because,  his  government  had,  from  the. 
month  of  April  1820,  uniformly  recommended 
to  the  powers  of  the  alliance,  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  the  internal  aflluri  of  Spain; 
and  because,  having  been  from  the  same  pe- 
riod, entirely  uoacquauU^i  witih  wh&Vf^r 
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iransactioDS  might  hare  taken  place  between 

Fjrance  and  Spain,  his  government  could  not 

'^ judge,  on   what  grounds  the  cabinet  of  the 

,  TuiUeries  meditated  a  possible  discontinuance 

.  of  diplomatic    relations    with    the   court    of 

Madrid;  or  on  what  grounds  they  apprehended 

an  occurrence,  apparently  so  improbable,  as  a 

commencement  of  hostilities  against  France 

by  Spain. 

No  proof  was  produced  to  his  majesty*s  ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  existence  of  any  design  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  invade 
the  territory  of  Prance ;  of  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce disaffection  among  her  soldiery ;  or  of 
any  project  to  undermine  her  political  institu- 
tions :  and  so  long  as  the  struggles  and  dis- 
turbances of  Spain  should  be  confined  within 
the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they  could  not 
be  admitted  by  the  British  government  to 
afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference.  If  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  saw  all  Europe  confined  against 
France,  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  internal 
changes  which  France  thought  necessary  for 
her  own  political  and  civil  reformation ;  but 
because  she  attempted  to  propagate,  first  her 
principles,  and  alterwards  her  dominion,  by 
.  the  sword. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  his  majesty  to  be 
party  to  the  measures  concerted  at  Verona 
with  respect  to  Spain,  his  majesty^s  plenipo- 
tentiary declared,  that  the  British  government 
could  only  endeavour  through  his  majesty's 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  king,  <<  to 
allay  the  ferment  which  those  measures  might 
occasion  at  Madrid,  and  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power.*' 

Up  to  this  period  no  communication  had 
taken  place  between  his  ms^esty  and  the  court 
of  Madrid,  as  to  the  discussions  at  Verona. 
But  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  majes- 
ty's plenipotentiary,  on  his  return  from  Verona, 
at  raris,  Spain  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
^  friendly  interposition"  of  his  majesty,  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Spain  distinctly 
limited  this  desire  to  the  employment  of  such 
<<  good  offices,"  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  ''  the  most 
strictly-conceived  system  of  neutrality."  Nor 
has  any  period  occurred,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  British  government 
with  Spain,  at  which  the  Spanish  government 
has  been  for  one  moment  led,  by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  his  ma- 
jesty j  in  a  contest  between  France  and  Spain, 
would  be  other  than  neutral. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  and  of  his  pre- 
vious declaration  at  Verona,  his  majesty's  ple- 
nipotentiary received  instructions  at  Paris,  to 
make  to  the  French  government  the  offer  of 
his  majesty's  mediation.    In  making  this  offer, 

*  the  British  government  deprecated,  from  mo- 

•  fives  of  expediency  as  well  as  from  considera^ 
'  tioDS  of  justice  the  employment  towanls  Spain 

oC  a  language  of  reprcMcfa  or  of  intimidation. 
'  They  represented  as.  matter  of  no  light  mo- 
;  meBty  the  first  brmcb.  by  whatever  power,  of 

VOL. nil.  '  ^ 


that  general  pacific  settlement  which  had  been 
so  recently  established,  and  at  the  cost  of  so 
many  sufferings  and  sacrifices  to  all  nations. 
Nor  did  they  disguise  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  anxiety  with  which  they  looked  for- 
ward to  all  the  possible  issues  of  a  new  war  in 
Europe,  if  once  begun. 

In  addition  to  suggestions  such  as  these,  the 
British  government  endeavoured  to  learn  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  TuiUeries,  tlie  nature  and 
amount  of  the  specific  grievances,  of  whidi 
his  most  Christian  majesty  complained  against 
Spain ;  and  of  such  specific  measures  of  redress 
or  conciliation  on  the  part  of  Spain,  as  would 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty's warlike  preparations. 

The  French  government  declined  the  formal 
mediation  of  his  majesty;  alleging,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  necessity  of  its  warlike  prepa- 
rations was  founded,  not  so  much  upon  any 
direct  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  whicli 
might  be  susceptible  of  accurate  specificatiop 
ana  of  practical  adjustment,  as  upon  the  gene- 
ral position  in  which  the  two  kingdoms  found 
themselves  placed  towards  each  other ;  upon 
the  effect  which  all  tliat  was  passing  aud 
had  been  for  some  time  passing  in  Spain, 
produced  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty's  dominions ;  upon 
the  burthensomeness  of  that  defensive  arma- 
ment which  France  had  thought  herself  obliged 
to  establish  on  her  frontier  towards  Spain,  and 
which  it  was  alike  inconvenient  to  her  to 
maintain,  or,  without  some  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  such  change  of 
counsel,  to  withdraw  ;  upon  a  state  of  things, 
in  short,  which  it  was  easier  to  understand 
than  to  define;  but  which,  taken  altogether, 
was  so  intolerable  to  France,  that  open  hos- 
tility would  be  far  preferable  to  it.  War  would 
at  least  have  a  tendency  to  some  conclusion ; 
whereas  the  existing  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  might  continue  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  increasing  every  day  the  diffi. 
cutties  of  Spain,  and  propagating  disquietude 
and  alarm  throughout  the  French  army  and 
nation. 

But  although  his  most  Christian  majesty's 
government  declined,  on  these  grounds,  a 
formal  mediation,  they  professed  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace,  and  accepted  his  majesty's 
"  good  offices*'  with  Spain  for  tliat  object. 

Contemplating  all  tne  mischiefs  which  war 
mifl[ht  inflict  upon  France,  and  through  France 
ultimately  perhaps  upon  all  Europe ;  and  which 
it  must  inflict,  more  immediately  and  inevitably, 
upon  Spain,  whose  internal  animosities  and 
agitations  a  foreign  war  could  not  but  exaspe- 
rate and  prolong — the  British  government 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
peace  for  both  kingdoms ;  and  resolved,  there* 
fore,  whether  invested  or  not  witli  the  formal 
character  of  mediator,  to  make  every  effort^ 
and  to.  avail  itself  of  every  chance,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  hostilities.  Tlie  question  was  now 
become  ^  question  simply  and  entirely  between 
Spain  ar.d  France ;  and  the  practical  point  of 
S  U 
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inquiry  was  not  so  nrad)  how  the  relatioM  of 
those  two  goveraments  had  been  brought  into 
their  present  awkward  complication ;  as  how 
that  complication  could  be  solved,  without  re- 
course to  arms,  and  an  amicable  adjustment 
produced,  through  mutual  explanation  and 
concession. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  his  majesty  to 
suggest  to  the  Spanish  nation  a  revision  of  its 
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descriptions, 
tions  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  to  be  indis- 

Sinsably  necessary :  and  if  in  such  a  crisis  as 
at  in  which  Spain  now  found  herself— dis- 
tracted at  once  by  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion — 
the  adoption  of  modifications,  so  admitted  to 
be  desirable  in  themselves,  might  afford  a 
prospect  of  composing  her  intenuu  dissensions, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  furnish  to  the 
French  government  a  motive  for  withdrawing 
from  the  menacing  position  which  it  had  as- 
sumed towards  Spain,  the  British  government 
felt  that  no  scruple  of  delicacy,  or  fear  of  mis- 
construction, ought  to  restrain  them  from 
avowing  an  earnest  wish,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  consider  of 
such  modifications,  or,  at  least,  to  declare 
their  disposition  to  consider'  of  them  here- 
after. 

It  is  useless  now  to  discuss  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  his  majesty's  anxious  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  an  accommodation  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  tneir  progress.  Whatever 
might  be  the  indisposition  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  take  the  first  step  towards  such 
an  accommodation,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  principles  avowed  and  the  pretensions  put 
forward  by  the  French  government,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
cnambers  at  Paris,  created  new  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  friendly  intervention.  The 
communication  of  that  speech  to  the  British 
government  was  accompanied,  indeed,  with 
renewed  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition 
of  France ;  and  the  French  ministers  adopted 
a  construction  of  the  passage  most  likely  to 
crieate  an  unfavourable  impression  in  Spain, 
which  stripped  it  of  a  part  of  its  objectionable 
character.  But  all  the  attempts  of  the  British 
government  to  give  effect  at  Madrid  to  such 
atsurances  and  explanations,  proved  unavail- 
ing. The  hopes  of  success  became  gradually 
fidnter :  and  nave  now  vanished  altogether. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  conduct 
which  it  is  his  majesty's  desire  and  intention 
to  observe,  in  a  conflict  between  two  nations, 
to  each  of  whom  his  majesty  is  bound  by  the 
ties  of  amity  and  alliance. 

The  repeated  disavowal,  by  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty's  government,  of  all  views  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandizement,  forbids  the  suspi- 
cion of  any  design  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
establish  a  permanent  mifitaiy  occupation  of 
Spidu;  er  to  force  his  CathoUc  majesty  into 


any  measures,  derogitory  to  the  independeiiet 
of  his  crown,  or  to  his  existing  relatioiit  witii 
other  powers. 

The  repeated  assurances  whidi  hit  mtjftty 
has  received,  of  the  determination  of  France  to 
respect  the  dominions  of  his  most  fiifflifid  ma- 
jesty, relieve  his  majesty  from  any  apprebcna- 
sion  of  being  called  upon  to  fblfll  the  obUga- 
tions  of  that  intimate  defensive  connexion, 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  die  erownt 
of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  in  America, 
which  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  die 
crown  of  Spain,  time  and  the  comse  of  erenti 
appear  to  have  substantially  decided  dwlr 
separation  from  the  mother  ooantrj ;  although 
the  formal  recognition  of  those  ptovinces,  ss 
independent  states,  by  his  majesty,  may  he 
hastened  or  retarded  byvariotis  external  cip- 
cumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  sa- 
tisfactory progress,  in  each  state,  towards  a 
regular  ana  settled  form  of  sovemmeot.  Spain 
has  long  been  apprised  of  his  flMJef ty's  opi- 
nions upon  this  subject  DiacUumiiw  in  tpa 
most  solemn  manner  any  intention  of  anato^ 
priating  to  himself  the  smaltest  portion  of  the 
late  Spanish  possessions  in  America*  Hia 
majesty  is  satisfied  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  by  France,  to  bring  under  ber  dominion 
any  of  those  possessions,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  ceraion,  from  Spain. 

This  frank  explanation  upon  Uie  points 
on  which  perhaps  alone  the  poeaibtlity  of  any 
collision  or  France  vrith  Great  Britain  can  be 
apprehended  in  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  your  excellency  will  represent  to  M.  de 
Cnateaubriand,  as  dictated  vj  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  enabled  to  preserve,  in  that  war,  a 
strict  and  undeviating  neutralihr ;  a  nentraHly 
not  liable  to  alteration  towards  either  party, 
so  long  as  the  honour  and  jnst  interesti  of 
Great  Britaii^are  equally  respected  by  both. 

I  am  commanded,  in  oondosion,  to  dire^ 
your  excellency  to  declare  Iq  the  French  mi* 
nister,  that  his  majesty  wiD  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  renew  the  interpovlSon  of  his  goqd 
offices,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  uios^ 
hostilities,  wliich  his  majesty  has  so  anxiously, 
although  ineffectually,  endeavoured  to  avert. 
I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Geokob  CAJomrc. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  April  15» 

£x-Officio  Infokmatiohs  im  Irs- 
LAND.]  Mr.  BrmonUm  rose,  to  brinjg 
forward  his  jnotion  respecting  certtm 
law  proceedings,  if  indeed  thev  deserved 
that  name,  which  had  lately  been  insti* 
tuted  in  Ireland,  against  certain  iodhri'- 
duals,  for  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  theatre  of  Dublin  on  the 
14th  of  last  December,  and  in  which  the 
prudencoi  temper^  and  diacietioii  of  his 
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majeitj*!  aUomey-general  for  Ireland 
aippe^red  to  him  to  be  seriously  involved. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  motion, 
with  whi^  be  intended  to  conclude,  sure 
lie  was,  that  all  would  a^ee,  that  the  mo- 
tion itself  was  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration ;  for  it  was  one  which  did 
sot  concern  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
«Ione»  but  which  came  home  to  the  busi- 
seas  and  bosom  of  every  man  who  lived 
under  the  protection  of  British  law.  It 
was  one  which  did  not  relate  to  any 
trifling  or  paltry  grievance,  but  which 
alleged,  that  there  had  been  an  unwise 
departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,  and  an  indiscreet  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Honourable  gentle- 
men might,  perhaps,  think  that  an  indivi- 
dual like  himself,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  antient  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
land,  was  presumptuous  in  originating  a 
measure  or  this  important  nature.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  to  his  statements, 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  might 
appear— not  from  the  weakness  of  the 
cause,  for  that  was  invincible,  but  from 
the  inability  of  tlie  advocate — many  hon. 
members  would  come  forward  to  add 
that  information  of  which  he  was  so  de- 
ficient; and  that,  alonp;  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution,  they  would  be 
anxious  to  show  the  love  of  freedom  and 
the  detestation  of  tyranny,  which  that 
knowledge  could  not  fail  to  generate 
In  every  manly  heart.  But,  though  the 
question  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Taw,  it 
was  also  one  of  great  cons^tutional  in* 
terest.  As  his  motion  alleged,  that  a 
violent  act  of  arbitrary  power  had  been 
committed  by  a  great  legal  functionary, 
lie  felt  that  he  owed  no  apology  to  the 
'  House  for  bringing  it  forward.  He 
trusted,  that  the  course  he  had  taken  was 
consistent,  not  only  with  parliamentary 
usaffe,  but  also  with  parliamentary  duty ; 
for  he  called  upon  the  House  to  look  with 
a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of 
law;  not  in  a  case  where  the  suit  was 
between  one  private  individual  and  ano- 
ther, but  in  a  case  where  the  king,  armed 
with  all  his  powers  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, was  on  the  one  side,  and  numble 
and  imprisoned  subjects  were  on  the 
other.  There  were  some  members,  how- 
ever, who,  instead  of  thinking  him  too 
bold  in  brinffing  forward  this  motion,  were 
of  opinion,  mat,  attaching  the  importance 
tbat  be  did  to  it,  be  bad  allowed  it  to 


slumber  much  too  long.  To  those  gen- 
tlemen he  would  offer  every  apology  in 
his  power.  For  he  was  well  aware^  that 
if  such  proceedings  as  those  of  which  h& 
complained  had  taken  place  in  £nglBOd, 
where  men  knew  their  rights,  ahd  know- 
ing, dared  maintain  them,  not  one  day — 
nay,  perhaps  not  one  hour — would  have 
been  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  without  their  having  been 
submitted  to  discussion ;  and  the  address 
which  was  voted  with  such  unanimity  to 
the  Crown,  might  have  been  amended 
with  some  expressions  of  regret,  that  the 
ordinary  course*  of  justice  had  been  de- 
parted from ;  that  the  opinions  of  grand 
juries  had  been  set  at  nought;  that  they 
had  been  first  taken,  then  rejected,  and 
afterwards  vilified  ;  and  tliat,  by  such 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  realm  had  been 
perplexed  and  harassed  with  vexatious 
prosecutions.  Such  would  have  been  the 
case,  in  all  probability,  had  similar  pro- 
ceedings taken  place  in  England  ;  but  in 
Ireland  it  was  far  different.  The  task  of 
calling  public  attention  to  them  had  de- 
volved from  'one  member  to  another* 
until,  at  last,  it  had  lapsed  to  him ;  and 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  brought  his 
motion  forward  at  an  earlier  period  was 
tliis — ^that  when  it  first  lapsed  to  him,  the 
Irish  members  were  leaving  this  country 
to  attend  their  duties  at  the  assizes  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  present  day  ap- 
peared to  be  the  earliest,  on  which  the 
subject  could  undergo  a  full  and  fair  dis- 
cussion* He  imderstood  it  had  been  said, 
that  he  had  fixed  the  1 5th  of  April  for 
his  motion,  because  the  discussion  of  it 
on  that  day  was  likely  to  embarrass  the 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  who  had 
fixed  the  17th  of  April  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  that  he  had  had  no  such  in- 
tentions ;  nor  could  he  see  how  it  could 
cause  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
secretary  of  state  had  fixed  his  exposition 
of  our  foreign  relations  for  last  night,  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  discussion  of  the 
present  evening. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  censure  of  two  parties* 
one  of  which  thought  him  too  bold,  and 
the  other  too  lukewarm,  he  should  now 
proceed  to  discharge  the  duty  which  he 
nad  taken  upon  himself.  It  had  reached 
his  ears,  that  when  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Cavan  moved  for  certain  papers,  for 
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which  be  too  had  also  asked,  it  was  im- 
puted to  that  right  hon.  member,  that  he 
nad  brought  forward  the  question  from 
partj  motives  and  from  party  prejudices. 
He  was  sure  that  tlie  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  deserved  no  such  imputation.  He 
was  sure  that  he  himself  did  not;  and 
he  therefore  disclaimed  it  now  and  for 
ever.  He  would  admit  that  if  the  pre- 
sent  were  a  question  of  utter  indifference, 
instead  of  one  on  which  the  most  intense 
solicitude  was  felt,  on  account  of  its  in- 
timate connexion  with  that  important 
bulwark  of  British  liberty,  the  trial  bj 
iury»  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  fair  to 
look  about  for  the  extraneous  motives 
which  could  induce  gentlemen  to  come 
forward  upon  such  a  question  :  but,  os  it 
was,  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
House  against  any  imputation  of  motives 
to  him,  which  were  not  clearly  discerni- 
ble from  the  motion  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  conclude.  The  question  was 
not  a  question  of  petty  or  local  interest, 
but  was  simply  this — Would  the  House 
of  Commons  allow  the  attorney-general 
for  ireiand  to  place  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  grand  jury,  and  to  Question  in- 
dividuals upon  matters  of  crimmal  charge 
against  them,  after  a  grand  jury  had  dc* 
dared  tliat  the  matter  againFt  them  was 
neither  probable  nor  true  ?  Nor  did  this 
question  relate  to  Ireland  merely.  For, 
if  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  were 
diat  night  sheltered  from  censure,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  attorney- 
general  for  England  would  come  down  to 
the  House,  armed  with  his  example^  and 
eager  to  use  it  as  a  precedent,  and  would 
turn  against  the  state  the  sword  which 
they  would  put  into  his  hands  that  even- 
ing, if  they  declared  the  conduct  of  the 
attorney-general  for  Ireland  undeserving 
of  blame.  He  had  found  a  sentence  in 
Tacitus  which  he  conceived  might  be 
very  fairly  applied  to  sucli  a  contingency. 
That  great  historian  had  declared,  that 
the  Roman  general  Agricola  had  often 
told  him,  that  he  conceived  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Britain  could  not  be  completed 
without  first  effecting  the  subjection 
of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  prior  sub- 
jection of  that  island  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Romans  on  tliis  account, 
that  by  it  "  velut  e  conspectu  libertas 
iolteretur"  He  would  asL  the  House 
whether,  if  such  proceedings  as  those 
which  had  lately  been  witnessed  in  Ire- 
land were  thought  defensible,  they  could 
-^'y,  <hat  it  mig;lu  not  bethe  intention  of 


a  future  government,  nay,   even  of  the 
present   government,    to   commence  the' 
enslaving  of  England  by  accustoming  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sight  of  arbitrary  acfs' 
in   Ireland,  and   to  bring  home  lo  the 
bosom  of  the  empire  the  vindictive  pro- 
secutions which  it  had  recently  instituted 
in   its  distant  extremities  ?     He    would' 
ask   any  of  the  hon.   [lentlemen  whom' 
he    snw  around    him,    how   they  would' 
like   to    be   attacked    without    the    in- 
tervention   of  a  grand  jury,   and  would 
then  bid   them   reflect  how  much  more 
vexatious     and    ruinous    such     an    at- 
tack would  be  to  persons  in  an  inferior 
rank  in  life.      True    it  was,    that    they 
might  afterwards  be  saved  by  the  verdict 
of  u  petty  jury  ;    but  that  would  prove  a 
slight  consolation  to  men  who  had  been' 
harassed  in   spirit  and    broken  down  in 
purse,  by  the  expense  to  which  such  vin- 
dictive prosecutions  necessarily  subjected 
them. 

He  now  came  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Every  gent;leman  had  heard  of  the  dress- 
ing  of  the  statue  of  William  tird,  on  the' 
4th  of  November.  It  was  a  custom  of 
long  continuance.  In  looking  over  some 
old  papers,  he  had  found  a  proclamation 
issued  a  hundred  years  ago,  offering  a 
considerable  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
a  villain  who  hnd  stolen  the  truncheon 
from  the  hand  of  the  monarch,  after  he 
had  been  dressed.  Almost  the  very  first 
act  of  the  marquis  Wellesley's  adminis- 
tration wac,  to  forbid  the  dressing  of  tlvs 
(Statue  with  the  millinery,  which,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  attorney-general,  had  for 
so  many  years  been  wasted  on  it.*  He 
was  free  to  confess^  that  he  conceived  the 
dressing  of  this  statue  to  be  a  very  mis- 
chievous act  on  the  part  of  those  who  did 
it,  and  he  wished  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  intend  to  vindicate 
their  conduct.  He  declared  before  God^ 
that  he  would  equally  have  laid  hare  this 
arbitrary  transaction,  had  the  traversers 
been  Roman  Catholics,  and  rhc  attorney- 
general  the  grand  master  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  of  Ireland.  He  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the  political 
or  religious  feelings  which  at  present  di- 
vided and  distracted  Ireland  :  indeed,  he 
considered  them,  in  this  instance,  to  be  a 
vulgar  intrusion  upon  a  question  which 
had  no  sort  of  connexion  with  them.  It 
was  the  proceedings  to  which  the  attor- 
ney-general had  conceived  it  necessary  to 
resort  that  had  revolted  him,  and  outraged 
the  feelings 'Of  ercrj  lover  of  the  constU 
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tution.  He  need  scarcely  inform  the 
Housei  that  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  forbidding  the  dressing  of 
the  statue,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  ex- 
cited among  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland, 
of  much  pride  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
great  disappointment  and  passion  on  the 
other.  Whilst  public  feeling  was  in  this 
state  of  excitation,  the  lord-lieutenant 
went  to  the  theatre ;  and,  when  he  was 
there,  the  event  occurred  out  of  which 
these  |>roceedings  originated.  He  re- 
gretted those  events  as  much  as  any  man : 
he  regretted  them,  because  lord  Wel- 
lesley,  from  his  anxiety  to  govern  Ire- 
land for  it9  ffoody  from  his  venerable 
name  and  exalted  talents,  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  very  different  reception  from 
his  countrymen.  He  did  not  speak  a  li* 
mited  sentiment  upon  this  point.  It  was 
(h^  language  of  Ireland  generally.  The 
utmost  indignation  at  the  outrage  had 
been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
it  had  been  also  felt,  that  there  existed 
the  strongest  necessity  to  vindicate  the 
national  character,  and  to  let  the  blame 
fall,  where,  after  due  inquiry,  it  was 
found  it  ought  to  rest.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  had  the  offenders  been 
met  only  with  common  temper,  common 
patience,  and  common  measures  —  had 
they  been  committed  on  a  probable  or 
even  on  a  possible  charge — not  a  scintilla 
of  sympathy  would  have  been  raised 
in  their  favour,  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other.  But  the  king's  attorney- 
general  seemed  to  have  been  impelled  by 
some  evil  genius  to  talk  of  assassination ; 
and,  from  that  moment,  the  most  effec- 
tive weapon  of  ridicule  was  employed 
against  the  whole  matter ;  for  every  body 
aaw  in  an  instant,  that  the  charge  was 
utterly  impossible,  not  only  from  the  re- 
spective situation  of  the  parties,  but  from 
f  he  nature  of  the  missile  employed.  This 
allowed  the  intemperate  lengths  to  which 
^iependents  of  the  Crown,  officers  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  might  be  -  urged, 
perhaps  from  honest  motives,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  irritated  feelings. 

It  was  very  material  in  this  stage  to 
inquire  how  assassination  was  intended, 
and  liow  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  should  not  have  so 
much  referred  to  these  points,  had  they 
not  led  to  the  incarceration  of  men 
who  were  mingled  with  common  felons, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  assizes.  Was  a 
VVellesloy,  he  would  ask,  of  all  men  in  the 
couBtry,  to  be  frightened  out  of  bis  wits 


by  hisses  and  other  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion, in  a  theatre  ?  He  entreated  the  at« 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
attending  this  memorable  transaction. 
The  lord-lieutenant  took  his  seat  in  a  re- 
cess of  the  theatre  on  the  left-hand  side : ' 
the  assassins  as  they  had  been  called,  oc- 
cupied a  bench  in  the  upper  gallery  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House,  where  they  ■ 
could  not  even  see  the  lord-lieutenant. 
They  took  the  very  worst  place  they  could 
select  for  their  bloody  purpose ;  and  from 
whence  it  was  impossible  for  the  most 
dexterous  hand  to  reach  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant with  any  missile  yet  invented  by 
human  ingenuity;  unless,  indeed,  with 
one  of  those  guns,  he  believed  known 
only  in  Ireland,  which  possessed  the  pe- 
culiar talent  of  shooting  round  a  comer  fa 
laugh] .  With  such  a  weapon  alone  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  these  men  to  have 
dealt  death  and  destruction  to  the  king's 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  According  to 
the  attorney-general,  they  meant  to  com- 
mit assassination  :  but,  did  ever  men  take 
such  measures  to  accomplish  such  an  ob- 
ject? They  went  to  a  place  where  they 
could  not  see  the  object  of  their  hatred  ; 
and  they  went  armed  with  a  bottle  and  a  - 
rattle!  As  to  the  evidence  to  support 
the  charge  of  assassination,  all  was  con- 
jecture; all  information  having  been 
withheld.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  hoie- 
ever,  that  it  was  conclusive,  and  irresisti- 
ble ;  for  nothing  else  could  justify  the  in- 
carceration of  the  accused.  No  bail 
would  be  accepted ;  the  four  walls  of  a 
prison  were  their  sureties ;  and  in  that 
prison  they  were  left  to  spend  their 
Christmas  holydays.  There  had  been  no 
hesitation,  no  pause,  no  suspension  of 
opinion.  The  event  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday the  14th  of  December,  and  on  the 
following  Monday,  marquis  Wellcsley  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  Mr.  xMillikin,  the 
bookseller,  for  having  succeeded  in  secu- 
ring the  miscreants  who  had  attempted 
his  life  at  the  theatre,  and  then  assured 
him  that  no  dangers  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed,  that  no  attacks  upon  his  life, 
should  disturb  the  even  tenour  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  (iVIr.  B.)  of  courfe  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  night  of  packed  juries 
and  party  prejudices  ;  but  be  would  assert 
that  the  whole  of  Irelahd  had  been  packed 
and  prejudiced  by  extravagant  addresses 
and  as  extravagant  and  ill-timed  answers. 
The  unfortunate  persons  accused  had 
been  prejudged  by  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  have  opened  his  lips  against 
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in  the  present  order  of  things  was  not  to  be 
overcome,  I  refrained  from  pressing  him  further 
on  the  subject ;  having  first,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him,  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  me,  and  of 
duty  to  his  country,  to  mention  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Cortes,  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  the  nature  of  the  commission  with 
which  I  was  charged ;  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  think,  that 
the  time  was  arrived  when  Spain  should  make 
an  effort  to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  her  pre- 
sent system  of  government,  as  might  tcna  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  of  which  she  is 
the  theatre,  and  to  satisfy  her  sovereign  and 
his  allies. 

I  have  found  several  of  my  old  acquaintances 
who  are  neither  in  the  Cortes,  nor  in  any 
situation  of  responsibility  very  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me  on  the  difficulties  by 
which  Spain  is  now  surrounded,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Some,  indeed,  are  clamorous  for  such 
an  amendment,  and  for  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  when  asked  how  the  first 
can  be  efi*ected,  or  the  latter  made  available  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  they  are  unable 
to  furnish  any  satisfactory  reply. 

No.  29. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — Received  February  13. 

(Extract.)  Peril,  Fchnutry  10,  1823. 

After  receiving  your  despatch  of  the  3rd 
instant,  I  called  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  that  minister 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  Without 
under-rating  the  effect  of  his  majesty's  eood 
office^  to  Dreser\e  peace,  I  found  M.  de  Clia- 
teaubriand  still  extremely  prepossessed  with 
the  notion,  that  the  tone  assumed  in  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  France,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  give  way ;  and 
resolved,  in  spite  of  all  1  could  say,  to  ground 
hopes  of  preventing  war  upon  the  result  of 
that  speech. 

When  I  questioned  his  excellency  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  which  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  speech  to  the  chambers  is  susceptible, 
he  admitted  that  your  account  of  the  different 
constructions  which  are  put  upon  that  discourse, 
clearly  exposes  the  doubu  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind  upon  that  important  ques- 
tion, lie  said,  that  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
terpretation which  is  attached  to  his  majesty's 
expressions,  by  those  who  are  determined  to 
consider  all  the  measures  recommended  by 
this  court,  to  be  proofs  of  their  desire  to  re- 
establish an  absolute  government  in  Spain — 
his  excellency  never  can  believe  that  the  com- 
munications which  have  taken  place  with  the 
British  cabinet,  have  been  misunderstood  to  a 
degree  which  can  authorize  such  suppositions, 
lie  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that,  *<  in  order 
to  give  stability  to  any  modification  of  the  pre- 
sent system  in  Spain,  and  to  afford  sufficient 
assurance  to  Frauce  to  justify  her  discontinu- 
ing her  warlike  preparations,  the  king  of  Spain 
must  be  a  party,  and  consent  to  8u(^  modifi- 


cation.*' Upon  this  principle^  a  dumge  wideb 
shall  result  from  a  thorough  underatandiag 
between  his  Catholic  majesty  and  the  Cortei, 
will  be  considered  to  afford  some  prospect 
of  the  modifications  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  neighbouring  states.  The 
French  government  will  not  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  opening  which  any  act  (such  as  the 
establishment,  of  a  second  chamber)  may  offer* 
to  complete,  through  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain,  the  system  which  is  necessaiy  for  the 
constitutional  government  of  Spain;  but, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  proofii  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Spanish  goveronieiit,  they  will 
consider  any  such  act  as  affording  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspending  their  armaments,  aid 
replacing  the  relations  between  the  two  coan- 
tries  upon  the  footing  usual  in  time  of  peace; 
— though,  since  he  cannot  suppose  tMt  we 
consider  mere  fair  assurances  to  be  suiBcisnt, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  preparations  for 
war  are,  in  the  mean  time,  carriea  on  withoat 
intermission. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  enter  into 
any  detail  respecting  the  nature  of  the  acts  to 
which  he  alluded  ;  but  I  undentood  lum  to 
refer  to  the  project  of  allowing  the  king  the 
nomination  of  councillors  of  state,  and  ^viug 
them  a  deliberative  power,  upon  a  sunilar 
principle  with  that  of  the  American  senate; 
to  which  might  be  added,  a  regulation  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  qusdification  requiied,  lo 
render  a  candidate  eligible  to  the  second,  or 
representative  chamber. 

W'itl)  a  view  to  avoid  Uie  possibility  of  aaf 
misrepresentation,  I  have  read  to  M.  de  Ch^ 
teaubriand  that  part  of  this  despatch,  which 
states  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
French  government,  and  have  ascertained  that 
his  ideas  are  correctly  reported.    Thecommu- 

nicatiou  of  the  same  extract  to*—— 

enables  me  to  say,  that  it  contains  notions 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  will 
be  considered  admissible  in  Spain ;  and  which 
may  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  forther  com- 
munications on  the  part  of  sir  William  A'Couri 
to  the  Spanish  government. 

No.  30.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Canniog. — Received  February  13. 

Madrid,  vrthJmmury^  1823. 

Sir ; — the  French  minister  received  two  des- 
patches from  ^1.  de  Chateaubriand  by  the  last 
courier;  the  one  to  be  communicated  to  M. 
de  San  Miguel  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
manded his  passports ;  the  other  to  be  read  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  king,  previous  to  his 
departure. 

llie  first,  which  has  already  been  commu- 
nicated, contains  little  more  than  expressions 
of  regret,  that  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment should  have  been  so  very  unsafis- 
factory,  leaving  no  other  alternative  to  the 
French  government  than  of  recalling  its  lega- 
tion. 

*  A  Spanish  gentleman  at  Paiis. 
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The  second  goes  more  into  detail.  It  states 
that,  after  the  fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  continental  powers,  as 
¥rell  as  by  sir  William  A'Court  and  lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  (the  last  of  whom,  it  must  be 
oMeryedy  had  not  left  Paris  seven  days,  and 
was  not  even  arrived  at  Madrid  when  the 
French  despatch  was  written)  to  engage  the 
Spanish  government  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason,  and  to  adopt  a  line  of  greater 
moderation,  no  other  course  remains  to  the 
government  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  than 
that  of  recalling  its  minister  from  IVladrid : — 
that  this  is  the  only  step  left  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace: — that  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Ume  is  upon  the  point  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men  upon  the  frontier : — 
and  that  if  the  king  of  Spain,  released  from 
his  present  thraldom,  ana  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  shall  be  allowed  to  advance  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  order  to  treat 
with  him,  a  firm  and  durable  peace  may  be 
established  between  the  two  countries  —  the 
antient  intimate  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain  restored ;  and  the  fleets,  armies  and 
resources  of  France  be  placed  from  that  mo- 
ment entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  Catliolic 
majesty: — ^That  France  does  not  pretend  to 
dictate  to  Spain  the  precise  modifications  she 
ought  to  adopt  in  ner  constitution;  but  in 
order  not  to  expose  herself  to  the  charge  of 
bavingintentionsdly  left  her  wishes  unexplained, 
she  declares  that  she  will  not  renew  her  rela- 
tions of  amity  with  this  coimtry,  until  a  system 
be  established,  with  the  consent  of,  and  in 
concert  with,  the  king,  assuring  alike  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  and  the  just  privileges 
of  the  monarch ;  and  until  a  general  act  of 
amnesty  be  passed  in  favour  of  every  indivi- 
dual persecuted  for  political  offences  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitution  in  1812,  down 
to  the  present  period. 

I  write  this  from  recollection ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that,  though  I  may  not  have 
given  in  every  instance  the  precise  words  used, 
I  have  in  no  way  varied  from  the  meaning. 
This  paper  has  already  been  read  by  general 
Z^agarde  to  the  king;  and  he  will  probably 
communicate  its  contents  to  M.  San  Miguel  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  I  have  the  honour 
to  bCy  &c. 

(Signed)  William  A'Court. 

No.  31.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — Received  February  17. 

(Extract.)        Madrid,  February  4,  1823. 

Mr.  Jackson  arrived  this  morning,  bringing 
me  several  despatches  from  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  amongst  others,  a  copy .  of  his  despatch 
to  you,  sir,  of  the  28th  ultimo,  detailing  his 
conversation  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after 
the  communication  of  M.  de  San  Miguel's 
note  to  me  of  the  12th  January. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  make  known  the 
contents  of  this  despatch  to  M.  de  San  Miguel; 
being  extremtiy  anxious  to  prevent  the  ^op- 
tion of  any  violent  ntuoresi  hi  conseqaence 


of  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France's,  speech 
to  the  chambers,  which  reached  Madrid  last 
night. 

After  I  had  read  the  whole  to  M.  de  San 
Miguel  (and  some  parts  of  it,  by  his  own 
desire,  a  second  time),  he  broke  out  into  ex- 
clamations against  the  general  conduct  of  the 
French  government ;  expressing  his  conviction 
that  a  war  was  inevitable: — He  said,  Uiat 
Spain  would  never  admit  that  the  constitution 
emanated  from  the  king  nor  recognize  any 
other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  people : — 
that  a  manifesto  was  preparing,  in  which  his 
majesty  would  speak  his  sentiments  to  Europe, 
and  that  these  sentiments  would  be  found  in 
unison  with  the  answer  which  he  had  lately 
delivered  to  the  Cortes : — that  Spain  was  pre- 
pared to  repel  force  by  force ;  and  that  France 
would  find,  that  the  war  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  undertaking  than  she  seemed  at 
present  to  imagine  it  would  be. 

He  requested  me  to  leave  him  for  an  hour 
the  copy  of  sir  Charles  Stuart's  despatch.  I 
did  not  hesitate  in  complying  with  this  request, 
upon  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  strictly  confidential  communication. 

No.  32.— Sir  William  A'Court  to  Mr.  Secro- 
tary  Canning. — Received  February  22. 

(Extract.)        Madrid,  February  7,  1823. 

Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  forwarded  to  me  your 
despatch  to  him,  inclosing  M.  de  San  Miguel's 
note,  and  a  copy  of  his  despatch  to  you  of  the 
30th  ultimo. 

I  must  await  your  further  instructions,  after 
the  receipt  of  sir  Charles  SCuart's  despatch, 
announcing  the  manner  in  which  this  overture 
has  been  received  by  France,  before  I  can 
venture  to  advance  any  further.  By  sir  Charles 
Stuart's  account,  it  appears  that  France  has 
neither  quite  accepted,  nor  quite  declined,  our 
interference ;  andM.  de  Chateaubriand's  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  is  so  extremely  vague,  that  I 
should  really  be  at  a  loss  to  inform  this  govern- 
ment, if  called  upon  to  do  so,  what  are  the 
precise  concessions  which  would  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

I  shall,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  am- 
nesty, but  press  it  by  every  argument  in  my 
power.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  measure  will  not  be  opposed  by  any 
party.  One  object  is  already  gained,  viz.  that 
of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Landaburiau  society. 
If  this  be  followed  up  by  a  general  amnesty, 
1  shall  not  yet  despair  of  arriving  at  that  first 
of  objects,  the  prevention  of  a  continental  war. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  M.  San  Miguel. 

M.  San  Miguel  observed,  that  vrith  respect 
to  modifications,  there  was  neither  a  man  nor 
a  party  in  Spain  (were  the  ministry  to  be 
changed  a  hundred  times)  who  would  venture 
to  propose  their  adoption,  till  the  time  pointed 
out  t^  the  constitution ;  and  that,  had  any 
hopes  been  held  out  to  me  of  an  oppoeitt  na- 
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leaped,  as  it  had  been  in  this  case,  the 
liberties  of  Englishmeo  would  be  brought 
into  jeopardy,  and  a  precrdent  might  be 
established  for  the  utter  disuse  of  grand 
juries*  If  any  gentleman  had  ever  felt 
proud  at  serving  on  the  grand  inquest  of 
nis  country,  let  him  feel  proud  no  longer. 
If  this  course  were  pursued,  his  occupa- 


British  constitution.  Of  one  thing  be  was 
quite  clear-^hat  never  until  now  had  an 
ex  officio  information  been  filed  after  a  bill 
of  indictment  had  been  ignored ;  from  the 
Norman  conquest  to  this  day,  there  was 
not  a  single  precedent  of  the  kind.  The 
attorney-general,  indeed,  maintained  that 
there  Was  a  precedent.     The  precedent 


tion  was  gone :  he  might,  indeed,  be  en-  was  this— In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  the 
trusted  with  the  superintendence  of:  play  of  Tamerlane  was  to  be  acted  in 
breaking  stones  and  spreading  gravel — he  '  Dublin,  upon  king  William's  birth- day. 
might  even  judge  in  matters  of  private  |  The  author  had  indulged  very  freely  in 
property — hut  \\U  duty,  us  regarded  the  i  compliments  to  the  talents  ard  virtues  of 
criminal  law  of  the  land,  wa.^  nt  an  end  ;    king   William,    and  a  prologoe,  by  Dr. 


and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  abolish 
an  institution  which  would  remain  but  a 
mockery  and  an  insult  to  the  people. 
When  the  opinion  of  a  grand  jury  fell  in 


Garth,  was  grncraiiy  added  to  the  plsy^ 
which  carried  its  commendations  of  tlic 
late  soverei;>:n  to  a  height  not  quite  flat- 
tering,   perhaps,    to    the    reigning    one. 


with  that  of  an  attorney-general,  then  it  i  Queen  Anne,  jealous  possibly  of  the  ap« 

was  all  well,  and  as  a  matter  of  decency    plause   bestowed  upon  her  predecessor, 

the  institution  was  preserved  ;  but,  if  they    forbad  the  speaking  of  the  prologue.     A 

-  ventured  to  stand  between  the  Crown  and  !  Mr.  Dudley  Moore,  who  was  in  the  House, 

its  subjects,  then  it  was  to  be  put  down  I  thought  it  hard  that  the  prologue  abouUt 

.  and  its  verdict  attributed  to  the  basest  mo-  I  be  prohibited,  and  jumped  upon  the  stage 

•  lives.     The    hon.  gentleman  then    pro- I  to  repeat  it  himself.    This  proccc:)ing  led 

ceeded  to  quote  a  further  passage  from  !  to  a  riot  in  the  theatre,  and  subsequently 

the  tract  by  lord  Somers,  to  which  ha  had  :  to  a  government  prosecution.     And  nor 

■  before  referred,  in  which,  in  allusion  to  '  he  came  to  what  was  relied  upoo^  as  a  pre- 
the  case  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  it  was  |  cedent.     A  bill  of  indictment. was  seqt 

,  said,  that  **  he  who  renders  grand  juries    up  to  the  grand  jury,  charging  Mr;  Dudley 

.  useless    is    not    less    criminal    than    he  j  Moore   with   riot  and  conspiracy.    The 

.  who  abolishes  them  altogether ;  and  he    grand  jury  examined  the  bill,  and  deter- 

who  goes  about  to  take  them  atvay,  or  to  .  mined  to  ignore  it,  but  the  foreman,  by 

give  tnem  up,  is  like  to  meet  the  fate  of ;  mistake,  wrote  **  a  true  bill,"  instead  of 

Ismael,  to  have  every  man's  hand  against    "  no  bill,*'  upon  the  parchment ;  and  tl^ 

him,  for  assuredly  his   hand   is  against  i  bill  goin^;  down  into  court  in  ilvit  state, 

every  man.'*     The  great  charter  declared,  !  Mr.  Moore  was  put  to  the  bar  and  called 

NuUus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisone-  ;  upon  to  plead  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  grand 

tur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nisi  per  i  jury  had  made  affidavit  of  their  mistake, 

legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  |  that  the  bill  was  quashed,  and  Mr.  Moore 

legem  terrae ;  and  there  were  no  less  than  ,  relieved    from    pleading    to  tlie    indict- 

eigbt  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Srd,  |  ment.      Now,    under    those   circumstan- 

.  to  the  same  effect.    What  had  brought  '  ces,    certainly,    the   attorney-general  cf 

the  star  chamber  into  disrepute,  and  finally    the   day   had  thought  fit   to  file  an   e% 

occasioned .  its  abolition,  but  because  it    officio  information   agaiiist    Mr.   Dudley 

occasioned  the  disuse  of  grand  juries  ?  •  Moore.     He  had  said  to  the  grand  jury. 

Lord  Coke  and  sir  M.  Hale,  in  allusion  to    "  If  you  do  not  6nd  the  bill,  I  ^iH  put 

.  ex  officio  informations,  had  declared,  that  .  the  defendant  on  his  trial  ;**  and  thereupon 

■  the  more  safe,  regular,  and  constitutional  ,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  claimed  prece- 
proceeding,  was  by  indictment.  He  did  dent  for  filing  an  ex  officio  informatioki 
not  produce  these  authorities  for  the  sake  after  bill  of  indictment  igiu>red  1  But* 
of  contending  for  the  illegality  of  ex  officio    could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  go  a  step 


informations  after  a  (lill  had  been  ignored : 
he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
that  night  establish  their  illegality ;  seeing 


hat  an  engine  it  was  in  the  hands  of  an    be  had  a  precedent  for  ex  officio  infortpa- 


attomey-general  to  crush  any  man  or  set 

of  men  obnoxious  to  government:  but, 

.  he  maintained,  that  they  were  contrary  to 

reason,  and  to  all  the'  principles  of  the 


further  with  his  precedent?  Could  he 
make  it  one  point  beyond  the  surfaco  a 
precedent  available  ?     Could  he  say  that 


tion  tried  after  bill  of  indict  meat  ignored  ? 
No :  for  the  matter  had  been  brought  for- 
ivard  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  a 
committee,  of  gentlemen  of  the  teamed 
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profoimo  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
whether  any  precedent  existed  for  the 
proceeding ;  and  that  committee  had  dis- 
tinctly reported,  that  the  thing  was  with- 
out example  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
coontry.  Surely,  if  this  was  a  precedent, 
it  was  a  precedent  against  the  right  hon. 

Sintleman,  and  not  for  him.  He  wished 
e  attorney-general  to  take  the  full 
benefit  of  it.  A  precedent  in  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  favour !  It  was  a  beacon 
—a  £uiming  beacon— to  warn  all  at tornies- 
general — to  show  them  how  far  they  might 
go  without  the  risk  of  parliamentary  in- 
terference. 

His  charge  against  the  attorney-gene- 
ral in  the  present  case  was  for  the  adop- 
tion of  harsh,  oppressive,  and  unprece- 
dented measures  —  measures  tendmg  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  individuals  concerned, 
and  to  the    public  disadvantage.     His 
charge  admitted  the  legality  of  the  pro* 
ceeding.    The  very  place  m  which  he 
made  that  charge  was  a  recognition  qf  its 
legality.     If  there  had  been  a  bar-*a  re- 
gular bar»>in  a  court  of  law,  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  would  have  been  needless  for 
him  to  have  come  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  case.     It  was  urged,  that 
the  attorney-general  must  have  the  right 
of  proceeding  exolficio  aher  a  bill  ignored, 
or  the  Crown  would  be  placed  in  a  worse 
situation    than    any    private    individual. 
Why,  granted.     And  it  was  fit  that  the 
thing  should  be  so.     In  the  first  place,  it 
waa  infinitely  less  dangerous  to  concede 
auch  a  privilege  to  an  individual  than  to 
the  Crown ;  and  again,  there  was  an  infi« 
site  difference  between  a  court's  grant- 
ins    an   information    to    an    aggrieved 
subject,  and  an  attorney- general's  filing 
one  at  his  own  personal  will  or  caprice. 
An  individual  claiming  an    information 
against  an  individual,  claimed  it  at  his 
own  personal  risk.  He  was  obb'ged  to  en- 
ter into  sureties ;  and,  if  he  forbore  to  pro- 
secute, or  suffered  a  noli  prosequi  to  be 
entered,    his  sureties  were   liable  to  be. 
estreated  for  payment  of  the  costs.    But 
the  Crown  could  pay  no  costs ;  it  entered 
into  ne  recognizances ;  and  an  attorney- 
ffeneral,  so  disposed,  might  go  on  filing 
informations,    and  harassing   men    with 
cruel  prosecutions  interminably.  The  fact 
of  the  Crown  being  a  party  in  any  case 
waa  of  itself  a  moat  important  circum- 
atance.    That  the  same  laws  might  be 
most  equitable  between  the  people  and 
the  people,  and  yet  most  inequitable  aa 
between  the  people  and  the  Cfrown,  was 
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a  principle  which  no  man  could  contend 
against.  It  was  proved  roost  fully  in  the 
case  of  ancient  Rome,  the  value  of  whose 
civil  institutions  was  universally  admitted, 
while  her  political  code  amounted  to  a 
system  of  unlimited  slavery.  Surely  it 
was  not  quite  a  singular  case  to  find  the 
Crown  destitute  of  power  enjoyed  by  the 
subject.  The  king  had  no  power  to  ar- 
raign a  roan,  upon  appeal  for  robbery  or 
murder  ;  but  the  subject  could  do  it,  and 
bring  the  ofibnder  to  punishment. 

But,  the  conclusive  argument,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  on  the  other  side,  came 
to  this,  that  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  belonged  legally  to  the  attorney- 
general.    He   (Mr.   B.)   said,    that  the 
grand  jury  was  one  of  the  barriers  of  de* 
fence  to  the  people ;  it  was  the  balance, 
as  regarded  the  subject,  to  the  power  of 
the  executive  force.     The  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was    insisted   upon  as  legal. 
Then  it  was  a  legal  attempt  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,    and    to 
turn    that   power  to  the  people's' preju^ 
dice    which    was  intriuted  to  the  sove- 
reign for  their  benefit.    He  was  told  that 
the  act  was  legal.     He  cared  not  whe*' 
ther  it  was  legal  or  no.      Charles  1st  had 
been  told  that  ship-money  was  legal :  he 
had  acted  upon  that  opinion,    and   thai 
course  had  led  him  to  the  scafibtd.    James 
2nd  had  been  told  by  dependent  and  cor- 
rupt judges,  that  he  had  power  to  dis-^ 
pense  with  the  laws  of  the  land;  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  had  cost  him  bit 
Crown,  and  his  descendants  had  been 
exiled  for  ever.       It  was  said,  that  the 
course  was  legal.    Legal  or  illeital,  wonld 
it  have  been  taken  in  England  >      Sup- 
pose the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
af&irs  were    to  go  to  the  theatre  in  this 
country,  and  that  a  party,  who  thought 
he  had  not  sufficiently  exerted  himself 
in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Spain,   were 
to  meet  at  a  coffee-house  adjoining  Co- 
vent-garden,  and  to  organise  a  plan  for 
hissing  that  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  driving  him  first  from  the  theatre, 
and  subsequently  from  the  king's  coun- 
cils. Suppose  a  bill  of  indictment  were  af- 
terwards preferred  against  these  individu- 
als, and  that  the  grand  jury  ignored  it;  he 
wished  to  know  whel  her,  in  such  a  case,  the 
English  attorney-general  would  have  ven* 
tured  te  file  an  ex  officio   information 
against  them  ?    He  believed  the  attorney* 
ffenersJ  in  this  country  would  not  have 
dared  to  take  such  a  step.    Theq  whj 
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talk  of  the  thing  being  legal  ?  Wot  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  changed  by  oc« 
curring  on  one  side  of  the  water  instead 
of  the  other?  Was  it  meant  to  contend, 
that  the  same  thing  would  be  legal  and 
constitutional  in  Ireland^  and  absolutely 
odious  and  intolerable  in  England  ?  The 
question  was  not  :  how  far  upon  strict 
law  the  proceeding  in  question  could  be 
borne  out ;  the  question  was  —  had  it 
been  a  constitutional  proceeding,  an  ex* 
pedient  proceeding,  or  a  proceeding 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country  ?  He 
was  of  opinion,  and  it  behoved  him  so  to 
state,  that. it  was  not  a  proceeding  of  that 
character;  and  should  therefore  mofe,  by 
way  of  resolution : 

'« That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  attorney*ge- 
aeral  in  Ireland,  in  resard  to  the  persons 
charged  with  <:ommitting  a  riot  at  the 
theatre  royal  in  Dublin,  on  the  14th  De- 
cember last,  particularly  in  bringing  them 
to  trial  upon  informations  filed  ex  officio, 
after  bills  of  indictment  against  them  for 
the  same  offence  had  been  thrown  out  by 
a  grand  jury,  was  unwise,  was  contrary  to 
the  practice,  and  not  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  hereafter.'' 

Mr.  Plunkctt  said,  that  in  rising  on 
auch  an  occasion  as  the  present,  the  House 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he  felt  some 
degree  of  embarrassment.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  Many  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  him  were  en* 
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in  all  the  odium  which  attaohfd  to  tho 
system  of  ex  cilficio  informationa  in  gcno* 
ral.  The  argument  of  the  boo.  iiieiab«r 
went  the  length  of  arrai^tng  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  file  ex  officio  lafonnatioaa 
in  all  cases,  whethei  through  its  law  offi* 
cer  or  the  court  of  the  King*a*beiich. 
The  hon.  member  had  contended,  thai  a 
grand  jury  was  the  coastitutioiial  barrier 
between  the  prosecutions  of  the  Crowa 
and  the  safety  of  the  subject;  but,  if  ii 
were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  aobject 
that  a  party  should  in  no  case  be  put 
upon  his  trial  without  the  inlenrentioQ  of 
a  grand  jury,  the  whole  system  of  infer* 
roations  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the 
proceeding  by  information  were  odioeSv 
illegal,  and  uncoostitntional,  he  (Mr.  P.) 
was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  hafinjr  im^ 
ported  it  from  Ireland ;  for  among  aU  the 
institutions  incorporated  into  the  law  of 
this  country,  there  were  none  o£  more 
unquestioned  antiquity  and  admitted  le* 
gality,  than  the  proceeding  by  informs* 
tion.  If  such  a  proceeding  were  oppoaedl 
to  the  genius  of  our  free  conatitutioDy  i| 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  that  it  ahonU 
not  have  been  abolished  in  the  lapae  of  a 
thousand  years.  He  would  admit,  that  no 
length  of  antiquity  could  sanctioD  a  prao* 
tice  which  could  be  shewn  to  be  wrong ; 
but  he  must  think  it  somewhat  hara, 
that  he  should  be  selecited  aa  the  ol^ct 
of  censure,  and  that  hia  conduct  shonld 
be  compared  with  that  of  air  George 
Jefferies,  of  infamous  memorr— with  tM 
of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  all  penoaa 
who  had  inflicted  misery  on  their  catm*- 
try,  and  whose  acts  had  bromht  down 


titled  to  his  entire  approbation,  and,  allow-  I  vengeance  on  their  own  headik    It 
ing  for  9ome  undue  warmth  which  had  i  rather  too  hard  that    the   aGcenmbilod 
cliaracterised  a  portion  of  his  speech,  he  |  odium  of  a  thousand  years  should  be  re- 


was  rather  disposed  to  thank  than  to 
blame  the  hon.  member  for  the  temper  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  this  sub- 
ject. But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  hon. 
member  had  entitled  himself  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, he  could  not  but  observe 
that  he  had  indulged  himself,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
charge  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
bring  against  the  individual  who  now  ad- 
dressed the  House.  He  couJd  not  help 
complaining,  tliat  when  the  hon.  member 
brought  forward  a  specific  charge  against 
him  for  having  filed  an  ex  officio  infor- 
n^ation,  after  a  bill  of  indictment  had 
been  ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  he  should 
liave  endeavoured,  by  all  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence,  to  involve  him  (Mr,  P.) 


served  for  this  day«  and  thundered  on  bia 
devoted  head.  The  hon.  member  bad 
contended,  that  the  functions  and  priw* 
leges  o\'  a  grand  jury  were  impeachca  by 
this  proceeding.  It  was  iao^ioasihle  that 
any  thing  could  be  more  eloquent,  or  more 
calculated  to  excite  an  auditoiy,  than  thft 
observations  of  the  hoo.  gentlemwu  He 
had  touched  a  string  which  coeld  not  €uL 
to  vibrate.  But,  to  wh«t  extent  did  the 
hon.  gentleman  mean  to.  lay  down  tki 
principle.  Did  l>e  Basafttoaeg^  lkaln» 
criminal  proceeding  coeld  bft.  ieitillBdt 
without  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jnrjl- 
He  admitled  that  the  fujMCtioM-  of  ajfrnk 
jury  ought  not  to  be  oitted  la  fMitiea^. 
Qor  coi^d  any  pubUc  fiinctionair  be  fuiK 
ty   of  a  moro  gross  breach  uiawamL 
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tiNUn  bj  Tiiifyinff  a  grand  jury  for  the  ex- 
aroiie  of  that  discretion  with  which  the 
cantticiition  had  invested  htm.  B;it,  was 
there. any  thing  in  his  (Mr.  IVs)  conduct 
which  could  justify  acomparison  with  that 
of  fhe  odioos  Jefferies  f  When  the  grand 
jury  returned  their  verdicti  he  was  free  to 
aay,  that  he»  in  common  with  the  court 
and  auditors,  was611ed  with  astonishment, 
and  that  he  did  say  on  that  occasion-— 
**  They  have  a  duty  to  discharge  within 
dieir  province  on  their  oaths,  ami  they 
have  exercised  their  discretion  ;  I  also 
have  a  doty  to  discharge,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  1  will  discharge  it  fear* 
leasly  and  honestly  !"<—  After  hearing  all 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
against  him,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  was  incon- 
aistent  with  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  countrv.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  hon.  member,  whether  it 
was  fair  to  couple  any  observations  upon 
his  conduct,  with  a  reference  to  the  filthy, 
the  disgusting  Billing^g^e,  which  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  sir  G.  Jefieries,  wlien  he  re- 

Erimanded  the  grand  jury,  and  sent  them 
ack  a  second  and  a  third  time  ?  But,  said 
the  hon,  gentleman,  though  Jefferies  sent 
the  grand  jury  back  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  he  did  not  venture  to  file  an  ex  offi- 
cio information.  The  reason  why  Jefferies 
did  not  proceed  to  this  extremity  had  not 
occurred  to  the  hon.  gentlen].in,  hut  it 
was  a  very  simple  one ;  Jefferies  was  not 
then  attorney-general,  but  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's^bencli,  and  had  no 
more  right  to  file  an  ex  officio  information 
than  the  hon.  gentleman  hafl. 

Another  ground  of  complaint,  against 
the  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  collect  the  extent  of 
the  charge  wliich  he  had  brought  agoinst 
luin.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced 
a  charge  unconnected  with  the  present 
question ;  namtrly,  that  of  his  (Mr.  P.'s) 
having  advised  the  committal  of  the  par- 
dea  for  a  capital  offence,  who  were  atter- 
wards  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanor. 
This  qaeitioa  had  been  already  disposed 
of  b^  the  Hbuae,  nor  was  there,  in  point 
of  net,  the  slightest  evidenoe  to  shew, 
that  the  parties  were  committed  at  his 
(Mr.  P.'sj  desire.— The  hon.  member  had 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  censure 
withoi^t  any  evidence  to  support  it,  but 
lie  would  not  act  so  unworthy  a  part,  as 
to  shelter  himself  behind  the  total  want 
of  evidence.  The  magistrates  who  com- 
anlted  tboM  indifi^oiilb  were  reaponaible 


for  their  own  act,  and  there  was  no  evi* 
dence  that  they  had  resorted  to  his  (Mr. 
P.'s)  advice.  He  would  frankly  avow, 
however,  that  the  magistrates  did  resort 
to  his  advice.  The  hon.  member  said,  he 
had  been  assured  by  high  legal  authority, 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  committed  on  a 
capital  charge,  unless  there  was  irresis- 
tible evidence  of  his  guilt.  He  begged  to 
say,  that  no  such  irresistible  evidence  was 
necessary  to  wa)*rant  a  committal  upon  a 
capital  charge*  In  the  present  case,  he 
had  held  himself  bound  to  advise  the  com* 
mittal  upon  a  capital  charge,  although  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  capital  prosecution.  The  information 
upon  which  he  had  advised  the  committal 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  House.  It 
had  been  very  properly  withheld  ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  himself,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  magistrates; 
He,  however,  was  perfectly  ready  to  meet 
the  hon.  member,  and  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  given  that  advice. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  state  again  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  acted ;  and 
he  felt  it  due  to  his  own  character  and 
honour  to  shew,  that  he  had  not  subjected 
any  man  to  the  deprivation  of  his  liberty, 
on  hasty,  light,  or  insufficient  grounds, 
Wlien  the  parties  had  first  been  taken  up, 
they  had  been  committed  upon  the  charge 
of  misdemeanor.  Ho  (Mr.  P.)  had  at 
that  time  only  heard  the  circumstances 
attending  the  riot ;  and,  although  he  had 
thought  them  daringly  outrageous,  he  had 
not  thought  that  they  amounted  to  what 
would  constitute  a  capital  charge.  Some 
persons  in  the  theatre  had  done  that  which 
endangered  the  life  of  the  lord-lieutenant; 
but  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  tcr  warrant 
his  believing  that  there  had  been  a  couspi^ 
racy  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  In  the  course,  however,  of 
the  seven  days'  examination  which  follow- 
ed, facts  had  come  out  which  tended 
to  show  that  the  riot  had  been  the 
result  of  premeditation,  and  that  the  per« 
son  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  who  had  assisted  in 
packing  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  riot,  had  connected  himself 
with  tne  attack  upon  the  person  of  tho 
lord  lieutenant.  It  had  been  attempted 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  that  attack,  through 
the  implements  with  which  it  had  been 
made.  It  was  easy  to  make  jokes  upon  a 
rattle  or  a  bottle ;  but  neither  a  rattle  nor 
a  bottle  would  be  a  very  pleasant  joke,  if 
flung  at  thejiead  of  any.  boo.  geotleoiao. 
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If  that  bottle  had  struck  the  lord-lieute- 
nant on  the  heady  instead  of  striking  the 
cushion  of  the  box  in  which  he  sat,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  taken  away 
his  life.  Andy  what  followed  the  throw- 
ing of  these  weapons  ?  Why,  Mr.  Forbes 
at  once  expressed  his  regret  that  they 
had  missed.  One  of  the  offenders,  de- 
clared, that  they  were  determined  to  ha- 
zard their  lives  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  and  hoped,  on  another  opportuni- 
ty, that  they  should  be  more  successful. 
It  was  said  that  this  man  was  infuriated 
with  drink,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
made  responsible  for  words  so  inconside- 
rately spoken.  But,  the  same  intempe- 
rance, the  same  uncontrolled  fury  of  pas- 
sion, which  allowed  him  to  use  these 
expressions  against  the  lord-lieutenant, 
might  prompt  him  to  deeds  which  would 

gut  the  life  of  his  excellency  in  peril ;  and 
e  (Mr.  P.)  would  not  have  discharged  his 
duty,  if  he  had  not  advised  until  full  deli- 
beration upon  the  proper  mode  of  prose- 
cu^on  could  be  had,that  the  parties  should 
beheld  in  custody.  Accordingly,  three 
persons  were  arrested ;  the  man  who  flqng 
the  bottle,  the  man  who  flung  the  rattle, 
and  the  man  who  had  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions before  mentioned. 

There  was  one  thing  to  which  he  would 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  country  gentle- 
men; and  that  was,  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  grand  juries.  He  trusted  he 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House,  that 
it  was  no  novel,  violent,  or  unconstitu- 
tional thing  to  question  their  decisions. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  so  very  hostile  to  free- 
dom, or  so  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution as  had  been  alleged.  In  doing 
this  he  would,  in  the  iir^t  place,  point 
out  that  trials  upon  information  were  real- 
ly the  law.  This  was  the  more  necessary, 
not  only  on  account  of  what  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  on  account  of 
what  had  been  detailed  in  newspapers,  and 
taken  up  and  repeated  till  the  ears  of  the 
country  had  rung' again.  On  this  account 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  at  some  length 
into  the  proof  of  the  legality.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  no  point  of  the  law  more 
clear  than  this,  that  the  ignoring  of  a  bill 
by  a  grand  jury  was  no  bar  to  subsequent 
proceedings  by  indictment.  Nay,  the 
bill  might  be  again  and  again  sent  to  the 
grandjury,  and  again  and  again,  ignored, 
t  oti^  quoties.    it  might  be  queationed  by 


the  same  grand  jury  or  another,  and  from 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  verdictof  a  grand 
jury  was  not  a  sacred  thing.  In  the  next 
place,  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  toabew, 
that  the  metnod  of  proceeding  bj  indict- 
ment upon  information  waa  aa  old  aa  the 
constitution,  and,  as  such,  formed  part 
of  the  constitution  itself;  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  much  as  any  thing  else  iHiich  be- 
longed to  that  administration ;  and  not 
onl^  t]iat,  but  the  reason  was  disUnctly 
assigned :  namely,  to  guard  the  Crown 
and  the  public  against  the  defecta  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Before  the  Re- 
volution, this  power  of  filing  informations 
was  assigned  to  two  officers— the  kin^s 
attorney-general  and  the  master  of  the 
Crown-omce.  The  attorney-general  ex- 
erted it  for  offences  which  were  peculiariy 
against  the  king's  person  or  government. 
The  master  of  the  Crown-office  exerted  h 
for  the  prosecution  of  oflences  of  a  lower 
degree,  which  were  not  so  easily  rendered 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law. 
Each  of  these  officers  was  at  liberty  to  es^ 
ert  the  right  of  filing  informationa :  their 
power  was  co-existent ;  one  of  them  coald 
do  it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other ; 
nor  had  one  of  them  greater  authority 
than  the  other.  This  was  the  case  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  hon. 
member  had  referred  to  this  power,  as  if  it 
were  a  remnant  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
star-chamber,  so  justly  odioua.  Where- 
as at  the  abolition  of  the  star-chamber  tri- 
bunal, a  period  remarkable  for  the  con- 
stitutional jealousy  of  parliament,  it  had 
been  expressly  stipulated,  that  nothing  in 
those  proceedings  should  impeach  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  proceed  in  particular 
offences  by  filing  informations.  This  of 
itself  proved,  that  the  power,  even  in  the 
period  of  the  greatest  jealousy  as  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  was  held  to  be 
quite  compatible  with  the  conatitation. 
The  right  of  the  Crown  had  been  exer- 
cised in  the  manner  he  bad  before  de- 
scribed, down  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  act  of  the  4fh  and  5th  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  introduced  some  new 
regulations.  In  the  debates  upon  that 
act,  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  intormation 
was  brought  into  question.  Some  mem- 
bers were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
Repeated  conferences  were  had  upon  the 
subject ;  and  especially  upon  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  informations  consequent 
upon  pariiamentarj  proceedin|8.     The 
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act  at  fength  paued,  by  which  the  power 
before  enjoyeo  bv  the  master  of  theC  rown- 
office  waf  brought  under  very  considerable 
rettraintSy  and  that  officer  was  disabled 
firom  proceeding  by  information,  except 
under  the  permission  of  the  court  of  King's 
bench,  to  which  he  must  address  his  ap- 
plication under  affidavit.  But  the  power 
of  the  attorney-general  was  reserved  un- 
molested, and  was  to  exist  in  just  the 
aame  extent  as  before  the  passing  of  the 
act;  and  therefore  the  attorney-general 
must  be  considered  as  having  the  same 
power  and  discretion  in  proceeding  by  in- 
formation, as  the  master  of  the  Crown-of- 
fice had  before  the  statute  of  William. 
The  act  save  the  attorney-general  no 
power  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  the 
roaster  of  the  Crown-office.  It  did  not  en- 
large the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's-bench 
in  any  degree.  He  prayed  the  House  then 
to  attend  to  the  direct  and  reasonable  infers 
ence.  Ifthe  attorney-general  had  a  power 
co-eztensive  with  that  of  the  master  of  the 
Crown-office  before  the  passing  of  the  sta- 
tute, so  he  must  be  held,  as  far  as  the 
right  of  filing  informations  went,  to  hold 
a  power  co- extensive  with  that  of  the 
court  of  King*s-bench.  At  any  rate  this 
could  not  be  disputed  with  him  in  regard 
to  that  class  of  informations  which  went  to 
prosecute  offences  against  the  state.  If 
this  were  not  admitted,  they  would  be  dri- 
ven to  the  monstrous  conclusion,  that  be- 
fore the  statute  of  William,  the  master  of 
the  Crown- office  had  greater  power  and 
authority  than  the  attomey-ffeneral,  a 
proposition  much  too  wide  for  discussion; 
and  therefore  he  would  not  involve  the 
House  in  it.  He  thought  he  might  safely 
assume  that  the  attorney-general  enjoyed 
this  power  in  a  concurrent  degree  with 
the  court  of  Kiitg*s-bench  and  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  by  information  or 
indictment,  acccording  to  his  discretion. 
He  appealed  to  the  professional  members, 
if  there  was  a  single  case  in  the  books  which 
affected  to  establish  a  difference,  as  to  the 
rule  of  law,  between  proceedings  by  in- 
dictment and  by  information.  It  was  the 
clear  and  established  principle  of  law,  that 
no  subject  could  be  called  on  to  plead  to, 
or  be  tried  for,  the  same  offence  twice. 
But,  there  was  no  protection  from  further 
proceedings  until  afler  the  trial.  Now, 
the  presentment  before  a  grand  jury  was 
no  trial :  it  was  only  a  proceeding  towards 
a  putting  the  defendant  on  his  trial ;  and 
therefore  he  must  show,  not  the  decision 
0C  a  grand  jury,  but  the  acquittal  by  a 


petty  Jury,  He  defied  any  lawyer  to  show 
that  the  application  of  the  prmciple  had 
ever  admitted  any  distinction  between 
proceedings  by  indictment  and  by  inform- 
ation. Ignoring  the  bill  was  no  bar  to 
a  new  prosecution  either  way;  nor  any 
thing  short  of  an  ac€|uittal  by  a  tribunal 
competent  to  try  the  information. 

To  establish  these  pdnts,  he  had  had 
recourse  to  that  place  where  alone  it  was 
possiblje  to  come  at  the  precedents  which 
guided  him ;  and  he  would  now  proceed 
to  state  what  were  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation* The  case  had  all  along  bean 
treated,  as  if  it  were  something  quite  new 
to  have  recourse  to  an  information  after 
the  ignoring  of  an  indictment,  and  as  if 
he  had  acted  in  a  manner  highly  inde- 
corous in  making  any  remark  on,  or  at- 
tempting any  opposition  to,  the  finding  of 
the  grand  jury.  The  House  would  see 
how  this  assumption  accorded  with  the 
fact.  The  Crown-office  had  been  searched, 
and  he  was  now  to  inform  the  House  what 
was  the  result.  The  first  case  was,  the 
M  King  against  Hope"  (Trinity  Term,  8 
and  9  George  2nd).  The  motion  wae 
for  an  information  on  a  charee  of  trespass 
and  assault.  It  was  insisted  in  the  de- 
fence, among  other  things,  that  the  pro- 
secutor had  already  proceeded  by  inoict- 
ment,  which  was  ignored  by  the  grand 
jury.  This  was  the  very  case  on  which 
they  were  now  at  issue.  Yet  there  was 
no  condemnation  on  those  who  questioned 
the  exercise  of  these  functions  b^  the 
grand  jury— there  was  no  complamt  of 
throwing  a  slur,  or  attempting  to  discredit 
them.  It  had  been  asked,  was  it  not  most 
unjust  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  being  sworn  to  secre/sy,  could  not 
be  allowed  to  explain.  This,  if  true,  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  court  of  King's- 
bench.  But,  the  fact  was,  that  neither  the 
court  nor  the  grand  jury  were  called  on 
for  a  defence.  The  question  was  not 
between  the  court  and  the  jury,  but  be^ 
tween  the  criminal  and  the  public— whe- 
ther offenders  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  failure  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  grand  juries  or  not.  The 
defendant,    in    the   case   before-named, 

C leaded  that  an  indictment  which  had 
een  presented  was  ignored.  The  answer 
given  by  the  court  was,  that  the  ignoring 
of  the  bill  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
information  should  he  granted ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  great  privilej^  of  the 
subject  to  be  secured,  by  this  mode  of 
proccedingy  from  the  loss  of  bis  just  re- 
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that  a  timilar  dieck  should  be  witfadniwa 
in  Ireland  ?  He  had  looked  over  files  of 
the  records  of  tlie  courts  in  that  countrj, 
aod  he  had  found  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
cases  since  the  year  1795,  and  these  bad 
had  the  sanction  of  lord  ClanwilliaoBy  lord 
Kilwarden,  and  chief  baron  Downet.  The 
first  to  which  he  would  allude*  was  in 
Februarr.  1795,  and  it  waa  for  peijorj. 
Some  ot  the  other  cases  were  tririal,  but 
if  in  the  strong  ones  there  was  miscon- 
duct, that  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  the  right.  In  another  case, 
the  grand  iury  of  Westmeath  had  thrown 
out  the  bill;  and  the  affidavit  stated,  that 
this  had  been  done  by  the  address  of  one 
of  the  grand  jury.  He  would  paas  ofer 
the  other  cases,  except  two*  which  wcfe 
valuable ;  inasmuch  as  the  affidavits  upon 
which  the  informations  were  filed  coo* 
tained  no  charge  of  miscondocr.  These 
cases  were,  the  King  against  Peterson; 
and  the  King  against  Crawford,  and  they 
were  both  for  sending  letters  with  a 
view  to  provoke  challengea,  and  in  nei* 
tlicr  of  them  was  any  accusation  made 
against  the  grand  jury,  further  than  that 
tliey  had  ignored  the  bills,  by  some  in^ 
fluence  unknown  to  the  deponent.  He 
should  trouble  the  House  with  one  more 
case,  the  more  important  as  it  referred 
to  the  very  grand  jury  who  had  ignored 
the  bills  preferred  by  him.  What  would 
the  House  think,  when  he  informed 
them,  that  at  that  very  hour  a  conditional 
order  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  of 
Ireland  existed,  to  set  aside  the  Bodiog 
of  that  very  grand  jury,  on  the  ground 
of  misconduct  at  the  very  same  setsions  ? 
He  had  the  copies  of  the  affidavits  on 
which  that  conditional  rule  was  granted ; 
but  as  the  case  was  still  pending,  he  felt 
some  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself  from  a  reluctance  to 
mention  names.  The  affidavits  allege 
the  misconduct  of  the  grand  jury  as  ifce 
ground  for  setting  aside  their  finding. 
The  bill  on  which  they  found  tgmoramus 
charged  A.  and  B.  with  a  conspiracy  to 
defrmid  a  third  party.  A»  got  B.  to 
make  oath  that  he  hadraeelved  a  sura 
of  mooeT  for  the  purpoae  of  defeat* 
iDg  the  cJain  of  C.  Two  witnesses  were 
examined.  The  grounds  of  misconduct, 
as  alleged  in  tlie  affidavits,  were,  first, 
the  rerasal  to  receive  a  letter  of  one  of 
the  accused,  because  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  written  docomeot ; 
and  next,  that  they  would  not  adnil  con- 
sptracy^  because  the  witneasei  woiild  not 


medy  on  caaea  where,  from  little  ptrty 
'  heats  and  local  irritations,  that  waa  likely 
to  happen ;  and  this  was  assented  to  per 
iaUum  duriawu  It  appeared  from  the  re* 
port,  that  the  grand  jury  attempted  to 
aend  the  witnesses  away ;  that  they  were 
unwillmg  to  ask  them  any  questions,  and 
appeared  to  wish  to  turn  the  whole 
matter  into  ridicule.  Here  was  not  only 
the  case  of  passing  by  the  decision  of  the 
grand  jury,  but  the  particular  grounds 
of  conduct  in  the  grand  jury  were  also 
alleged.  Here  were  reasons  given,  which 
wont  beyond  the  statement  just  now  made 
by  the  hon.  member.  And  who  said  this? 
He  could  aasure  the  House  he  was  not 
using  the  words  of  judge  Jefieries,  nor  of 
Empson  or  Dudley  ;  nor  of  any  other  of 
the  odious  authorities  with  whom  he  had 
been  compared.  This  was  the  decision 
of  lord  Hardwicke,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  attainment  of  justice  was 
not  to  be  frustrated  through  little  party 
heats  and  local  irritations.  The  next 
case  to  which  he  would  allude,  was  that 
of  the  King  against  Thorpe.  This  was 
a  prosecution  for  a  nuisance.  In  this 
case  it  was  alleged  that  an  ignoramm 
had  been  returned  by  the  grand  jury. 
This  was  not  a  case  in  which  there  were 
.  political  ferments,  and  m  which  the  jury 
had  got  into  little  party  heats ;  yet,  Mr. 
Bearcroft  said,  there  was  reason  for  filing 
the  information,  and  lord  Mansfield  made 
the  rule  absolute,  upon  the  ground  that 
some  of  the  grand  jury  had  been  influ- 
enced in  favour  of  Thorpe.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  the  present  King  against 
the  Inhabitants  of  Berks,  in  the  matter  o^ 
the  repairing  of  a  bridge.  From  the 
affidavits  it  appeared,  that  this  case  had 
been  sent  to  tlie  grand  jury,  and  had  been 
ignored.  A  second  presentment  was 
made,  when  lord  Folkestone  was  in  the 
chair.  This  was  a^ain  ignored;  and  it 
was  presented  a  third  time,  when  Mr. 
Dundas  was  in  the  chair ;  and  it  was  a 
third  time  ignored,  upon  which  an  infor- 
mation was  filed.  He  hoped  he  had  now 
adduced  cases  enough  to  prevent  the  no- 
tion from  becoming  universal,  that  the 
inoculation  of  this  obnoxious  right  had 
not  been  communicated  by  him ;  that 
the  taint  to  the  constitution  could  not  be 
of  his  giving,  but  that  it  was  as  old  at 
least  as  the  time  of  lord  Hardwicke. 
Now,  if  in  this  country,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  check  over  the  local  heats  and  the 
misconduct  of  grand  juries,  he  would  ap* 
peal  to  the  House  whether  it  wo^uld  be  safe 
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twear  thai  the  parties  committed  peijor^* 
The  interriMRlQriea  were  curious.  **  Did 
poor  Ai'MaDon,**  said  the  jury  (that  wai 
not  the  real  name)  *<  to  your  knowledge 
commit  peijuryJ'  Witoesa— <*  No*  ue 
charge  is  for  conspiracy.**  The  wttnesa 
was  then  shown  the  door  [Hear,  bear !], 
and  the  bill  was  ignored. 

He  had  now  concluded  his  reference 
to  cases»  and  should  next  apply  himaelf 
to  the  argument  that  was  drawn  from  the 
want  of  precedent.  He  had  been  asked, 
if  he  was  justified  in  the  course  he  had 
taken ;  where  were  his  precedents  ? 
Whei^e,  he  would  ask,  in  all  the  cases 
he  had  alluded  to,  could  they  have  looked 
for  a  record  ?  The  truth  was,  that  where, 
after  a  bill  being  ignored,  an  attorney* 
general  subsequently  filed  an  ex  officio  in« 
formation,  it  was  impossible  that,  either 
on  the  information,  the  evidence,  or  the 
defence,  the  finding  could  be  found ;  as 
it  was  wholly  immaterial  to  all.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  asked  for  precedents, 
his  answer  was,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  question,  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
tbero.  And  yet  the  hon.  mover  had  been 
pleased  to  taunt  him  with  having  pursued 
a  coufke  for  which  he  could  produce  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  the  subject 
was  aware,  that  it  was  rarely  that  an  at- 
torney-general felt  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
intervention  of  a  grand  jury.  He  had, 
however,  in  the  present  instance,  de- 
viated from  the  custom,  and  made  a  re- 
ference to  that  **  constitutional  barrier  f* 
but,  after  the  lesson  that  had  been  read 
to  him,  lie  was  free  to  confess,  that  he 
did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  repeat  the 
application.  No  nun  would  deny  that 
the  treatment  the  king's  representative 
received  at  the  theatre  at  Dublin,  waa  of 
that  marked  character,  as  to  have  justi- 
fied his  majesty's  attomey*general  in 
having  recourse  to  the  habitual  practice 
of  both  countries,  and  filing  an  es  officio 
information.  What,  then,  was  his  crime  ? 
Not  that  he  had  filed  such  an  informa* 
tion,  but  that  he  had  ^one  to  a  grand 
jury.  It  wss  for  this  cnme  that  he  had 
been  assailed  with  all  the  lightning  of  the 
hon.  mover's  eloquence  ;  it  was  ror  this, 
that  all  the  terrors  of  the  violated  con* 
stitution  had  been  arrayed  against  htm. 
But  it  was  said,  *<  it  was  a  mockery  to 
go  to  a  grand  jury,  unless  yoa  were  de« 
termined  to  abide  by  their  mnding.''  Such 
an  observation  was  inconsbtent  with  the 
first  principles   of:  justice.     He  could. 


were  it  naeessanr*  m&r  to  caees  where  f I 
was  hud  down  by  judges  on  the  bench» 
that,  with  the  view  of  saving  expense  to 
parties  in  the  country,  the  reference  to  o 
grand  jury  in  the  first  instance  was  de- 
sirable. But  he  couki  easily  simpose  a 
caae  where  an  attomey-peneral  would 
fed  a  desire  to  have  his  own  judg* 
ment  backed  by  the  opinion  of  a  jory  of 
sound,  and  honest  men.  Waa  it  therefore  * 
to  be  concluded,  that  if  that  fnnctionarj 
had  reasons  to  know  that,  in  place  jof  that 
sound  and  honest  c^inkm,  the  case  sob^ 
mitted  to  that  jury  had  been  decided 
undersinister  and  improper  feelings,  he  waa 
therefore  to  allow  the  principlea  of  justico 
to  be  defeated — that  he  was  bound  by  a 
step  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  to  allow  the 
ends  of  justice  to  be  subverted?  He 
would  suppose  the  case  of  a  grmd  jury, 
who,  when  a  number  of  witnesses  were 
introduced  for  examination,  placed  their 
hands  on  their  ears,  and  threw  their  lege 
across,  in  evident  demonstraition  of  the 
determination  to  pay  no  attention -«» 
would  any  man,  under  such  drcumatancca^ 
assert  that  the  principles  of  justice  weie 
satisfied?  If,  in  addition  to  tiiis,  it  conld 
be  shown,  that  the  finding  of  such  a 
grand  jury  was  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  evideiujis  produced  before  it,  woukl 
any  souncTmmd  venture  to. pronounce 
that  such  a  jurv  had  arrived  at  a  legiti- 
mate  decision  r  Admit  the  opposite  ua« 
ference,  and  what  must  be  the  eonse« 
quence  ?  It  would  be  this— that  the  very 
constitutional  barrier,  empbaticalljf  dwelt 
upon  by  the  hon.  mover,  and  with  the 
violation  of  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  waa  ac« 
cuaed,  would  become  inoperative.  Iff 
while  it  was  open  to  the  subject,  redress 
was  refused  to  the  Crown,  no  fbture  at* 
tomey-general  would  venture  to  go  be- 
fore a  grand  jury ;  and  thus,  by  tlm  very 
argument  of  the  advocate  of  that  great 
constitutional  security,  all  its  valuable  re* 
suits  would  be  lost  to  the  subject.  It 
was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  sute,  that 
afler  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  the 
Crown  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the 
court  of  King's-bencb.  The  languaee 
of  the  court  was,  that  **  We  will  not  do 
it,  because  you,  the  king's  attorney  can 
do  it  yourself."  If,  therefore,  it  was  iU 
leeal,  af\er  a  grand  jury  had.  ignored  e 
bdl,^  for  an  attorney-general  to  file  hia 
information,  to  the  king  would  be  denied 
a  right  of  redress,  to  which  the  meanest 
subject  was  entitled.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  tmd  from 
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Burrow's  Reports  cases,  in  which  the 
court  of  KingVbench  had  refused  to  in- 
terfere with  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury 
where  the  Crown  was  a  party,  on  the 
?ery  ground  that  its  interference  was 
unnecessary,  as  the  kind's  attorney  pos- 
sessed the  power.  With  respect  to  the 
case  of  Moore,  he  should  first  say,  that  it 
was  by  accident,  and  ft'om  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circutnttances  which  arose  out  of 
it,  that  it  was  possible  to  cite  it  as  a  pre- 
cedent. The  grand  Jury  had,  in  that 
instance,  found  the  bill  where  they  in- 
tended to  find  ignoramus.  They  subse- 
quently made  aflfdavits,  stating  it  to  be  a 
clerical  error,  and  with  the  hope  of  beins 
allowed  to  rectify  it.  The  court  refused 
the  application.  The  attorney-general, 
unwilling  to  put  the  party  on  his  trial 
after  such  an  admission  from  the  jury, 
quashed  the  indictment,  by  issuing  a  noli 
prosequL  He  then  filed  his  iofonnation 
ex  omdo.  The  circumstances  excited 
considerable  public  attention :  the  notice 
of  parliament  had  been  attracted  to  it. 
After  an  examination  of  the  question, 
parliament  petitioned  for  the  removal  of 
the  iudge  (the  House  would  mark  that 
Ikct),  while  no  complaint  whatever  was 
efen  suggested  a^inst  the  attorney- 
general,  ror  filing  his  Informatipn.  Here, 
Oien,  he  might  rest  his  defence,  did  he 
not  know  that  far  more  important  con- 
siderations demanded  of  him  to  show  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  grand  jury, 
had  he  acquiesced  in  their  finding,  the 
ends  of  public  justice  would  have  been 
defeated.  He  would  first  apply  himself 
to  the  finding.     It  appeared  from  the 

Epers,  only  that  night  presented  to  the 
ouse,  that  thirteen  witnesses  had  been 
examined  before  that  grand  jury,  exclu- 
sively of  other  witnesses  produced  on  the 
trial  of  the  traversers.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  any  impartial 
person,  looking  at  the  evidence,  would 
at  once  declare  that  there  was  no  part  of 
that  bill  of  indictment,  whether  it  referred 
to  the  conspiracy,  to  the  riot,  or  to  the 
assault,  tliat  was  not  completely  and  de- 
monstratively proved.  There  was  no 
aound  mind  that  would  not  admit  that  the 
men  who  could  have  brought  themselves 
to  such  a  conclusion  as  the  Dublin  grand 
lurjr  had,  could  not  have  arrived  at  it  by 
legitimate  means.  It  had  been  distinctly 
proved,  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to 
commit  a  riot ;  that  in  furtherance  of  that 
plan,  a  number  of  persons  assembled  at 
the  theatre;  that  a  missile  had   been 
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thrown  by  Graham ;  that  Forbes  bad  gone 
the  day  before  to  the  theatre  to  boy 
tickets  for  the  purpose  of  packing  an 
audience— that  Forbes  was  taken  with  the 
whistle  in  his  hand  with  which  he  incited 
the  rioters ;  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
at  a  tavern,  he  had  expressed  his  concern 
at  the  failure  of  their  purpose,  and  his 
hopes  of  success  on  a  future  occasion. 
Yet,  with  such  evidence,  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  bill.  He  would  candidly  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  impressions  under  which  that 
jury  acted.  It  was  his  conviction— a 
conviction  which  he  felt  with  all  the  fores 
of  a  moral  certainty— that  they,  tlie  gnuid 
jury,  conceived  tbe  plan  of  tnese  noteis 
to  be  a  very  right  and  proper  plan.  They 
conceived  that,  when  the  lord  lieutenant, 
in  complisnce  with  the  expressed  desires 
of  his  sovereign,  had  exerted  himself  to 
conciliate  the  various  classes  oi  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  heart- 
burnings which  had  so  long  embittered 
that  community,  it  wu  extremely  proper 
and  lawful,  that  certain  persons,  whom, 
for  something  or  for  nothing,  be  (Mr.  P.) 
had  designated  as  a  *'  gug»"  should  seiss 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itsdf, 
for  marking  their  powerful  disapprobatioB 
of  such  an  acquiescence  in  the  expresssd 
commands  of  fiis  maiesty.  To  that  ex- 
tent they  felt  it  highly  proper  the  oppo- 
sition should  proceed ;  though  they  were 
not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  thinking 
that  it  was  right  to  fling  bottles  and  rattles 
at  his  majesty's  representative.  That,  in 
his  conscience,  he  believed,  to  be  the  de- 
cided conviction  of  the  grand  iunr «—  a 
conviction,  he  also  believed,  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Dublin  corpora- 
tion did  not  consider  erroneous.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the.statement  of  one  of  the 
counsel,  who,  on  the  subsequent  trisl, 
defended  the  traversers.  It  was,  however, 
not  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  who 
tried  them ;  from  whose  chaige  he  would 
read  a  short  extract : 

*<  Before  I  proceed  to  sum  up  the  evi« 
dence,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
amine a  doctrine  asserted  by  the  tra- 
verser's counsel  in  oppoMtion  to  what  I 
have  announced,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  It  hss 
been  insisted,  that  in  a  public  theatre^ 
aiiv  man  has  a  right  to  disturb  and  ter- 
rify the  audience  by  expressing  his  cen- 
sure, or  approbation  of  public  and  poli- 
tical characters ;  that  such  ri^t  has  oeeD 
constantly  exercised  and  enjoyed  in  tbe 
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theatref  of  both  countries ;  aod  that  such 
m  disturbance  of  the  peace,  under  such 
xircumstancesy  loses  its  illegal  character, 
and  becomes  excusable.  There  is  no 
such  right.  It  is  a  position  not  founded 
in  point  of  law.  If  allowed  to  go  abroad 
uncontradicted,  it  would  be  productive  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  The 
rights  of  an  audience  at  a  theatre  are 
perfectly  well  defined.  They  may  cry 
down  a  play  or  other  performance  whicn 
they  dislike,  or  they  may  hiss  or  hoot  the 
actors  who  depend  on  their  approbation, 
.or  their  caprice.  Even  that  privilege, 
however,  is  confined  within  its  limits. 
They  must  not  break  the  peace,  or  act  in 
.  such  a  manner  as  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
.dte  terror  or  disturbance.  Their  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  although  it  may  be 
noisy,  must  not  be  riotous.  That  censure 
or  approbation  must  be  the  expression  of 
.  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  For,  if  it 
,  be  premeditated  by  a  number  of  persons 
confederated  before*hand  to  cry  down 
even  a  performance,  or  an  actor,  it  be- 
comes criminal.  Such  are  the  limits  of 
the  privileges  of  an  audience,  even  as  to 
actors  and  authors.  But  if  their  censo- 
rial power  were  to  be  extended  to  public 
or  political  characters,  it  would  turn  the 
theatre  into  a  den  of  factious  rioters,  in- 
stead of  a  place  of  cultivated  amusement, 
or,  as  some  conceive,  of  moral  improve- 
ment. What  public  man  in  any  depart- 
'  ment  would  himself  ffo,  or  would  take  his 
iamily  to  a  theatre,  if  he  were  to  incur  the 
risk  of  being  hissed  or  insulted  by  a 
rabble,  instigated  by  ruffians,  exasperated 
perhaps  against  him  by  the  discharge  of 
some'  public  duty?  V^e  are,  therefore, 
anxious  to  disabuse  you  as  to  this  topic, 
which  has  perhaps  not  unjustifiably  been 
used  b]^  the  counsel  for  the  traversers, 
but  which  we  are  bound  to  discounte- 
nance; and  to  tell  ^ou,  that  no  length  of 
time  during  which  licentiousness  may  have 
remained  unpunished,  can  be  sufficient  to 
sanction  so  mischievous  a  pretension,  or 
protect  it  from  the  reprehension  of  a  court 
of  justice." 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  law  as  taken 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  KingVbench. 
Such  was  not  the  view  of  the  law  taken 
by  the  Dublin  grand  jury.  They,  in  their 
wisdom,  thought  the  public  conduct  of 
the  king's  representative  a  fit  and  proper 
subject  of  animadversion  and  outrage  at  a 

gublic  theatre.    When  they  ignored  the 
ills,  they  had  determined  to  throw  their 
.protection  around  thoat  whohad  seized  the 
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first  occasion  of  showing  that  the  experi- 
ment of  governing  the  people  of  Ireland 
under  the  protection  of  equal  laws,  was  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  him  who  had  the 
virtue  and  the  courage  to  try  it ;  they 
had  determined  to  give  a  decisive  proof 
that  in  Ireland  there  was  a  power  hostile 
to  its  population,  and  superior  to  the 
throne  itself.  It  was  in  opposition  to 
such  feelings  and  such  a  determination, 
that  he  appealed  to  the  law,  as  the  func- 
tionary of  the  Crown.  Were  he  even  on 
the  ground  of  form,  to  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  the  censure  of  that  House,  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  acted  would 
nevertheless  be  to  him  the  source  of  un- 
ceasing consolation.  It  had  been  said, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  justify  himself  for 
the  course  he  had  pursued,  by  any  re- 
ference to  what  the  evidence  on  the  sub- 
sequent trial  disclosed.  To  that  he  must 
reply,  that  if  any  man  found  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  had  arrived,  borne  out 
by  results,  he  was  entitled  to  refer  to 
those  results,  in  order  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  he  had  adopted. 
What,  then,  was  made  manifest  on  that 
trial  ?  It  was  proved,  that  a  plan  had  been 
concerted  at  a  meeting  of  an  Orange 
lodge.  It  was  with  reluctance  he  intro- 
duced Orangeism  into  the  discussion.  He 
had  lived  many  years  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  very  respectable  persons,  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  such  associations,  and 
never  in  his  life  had  he  had  any  alterca- 
tion with  them.  I  have,  however  (said 
Mr.  Plunkett),  ever  deprecated  their  ex- 
istence. I  hold  them  to  be  illegal,  and 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  law. 
I  consider  an  association,  bound  by  a 
secret  oath,  to  be  extremely  dangerous 
on  the  principles  of  the  common  law ; 
inasmuch  as  they  subtract  the  subject 
from  the  state,  and  interpose  between 
him  and  his  allegiance  to  tne  king.  As 
an  exclusively  religious  association,  their 
unequivocal  tendency  is,  to  defeat  the 
power  to  govern  by  equal  laws,  and  to 
keep  the  various  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion in  a  state  of  positive  war.  The  na* 
tural  consequence  of  their  existence  has 
been,  and  must  be,  to  produce  exclusive 
Catholic  associations,  equally  hostile  to 
good  government,  each  arrayed  against 
the  other,  and  both  against  the  law.  As 
a  public  officer  of  the  constitution,  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enforce  the  law 
against  Catholic  secret  associations.  From 
that  duty,  when  circumstances  called  for 
SS 
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its  exercise,  I  have  never  shrunk.  But, 
how  should  I  reflect  upon  my  own 
actions— if  i  were  capable  of  visiting  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law  the  one  class  of  the 
community,  while  I  shrunk  from  its  ap- 
plication to  the  other  ?  It  is  the  system 
of  Orange  associations  that  places  the  Pro* 
testants  of  Ireland  in  imminent  danger.  The 
support  of  the  Protestant  was  in  the  law. 

It  was  only  when  he  stepped  beyond 
the  precincts  of  law,  and  challenged  the 
population  of  Ireland  to  hostility,  that  he 
endangered  his  safety  and  risked  the  secu- 
rity of  the  establishment.  It  is  because  I 
wish  well  to  that  establishment,  that  I  de* 
precate  the  existence  of  Orange-societies. 
But,  to  suppose  that  I  could  descend  frum 
iny  rank  and  character  in  society  to  pros- 
titute both,  through  rancour  against  any 
party  is  an  imputation  of  which  I  feel  my- 
self to  be  undeserving.  If  my  life  and 
character  is  not  a  shield  against  such  a 
autpicion,  no  defence  that  I  can  offer 
would  be  entitled  to  the  attention  of  this 
Houff^. 

To  return  to  the  evidence,  it  was  pro- 
ved that  five  persons,  one  of  them  enjoy- 
ing a  lucrative  o£Bcc  in  the  Post*omce, 
had  arranged  the  outrage  against  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  They  had  determined  to  give 
a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  adminis- 
tration, on  the  first  opportunity.  The  visit 
of  his  excellency  to  the  theatre,  furnished 
that  opportunity.  When  apprised  of  that 
intention,  it  was  determined  by  the  riot- 
ers to  drive  him  from  the  theatre,  and  by 
such  a  manifestation  of  opinion  to  compel 
him  to  desist  from  the  course  of  rule  that 
he  had  followed.  It  was  to  be  remarked, 
that  whatever  private  opinions  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might  entertain  on  certain 
questions,  he  had  abstained  from  mixing 
tnem  up  with  his  public  acts.  It  did  so 
happen,  that  from  the  control  of  events 
without  any  reference  to  inclination  or 
otherwise,  he  had  not  conferred  a  single 
office  on  a  Roman  Catholic  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  government.  His  of- 
fence was,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
give  effect  to  the  mandate  of  the  king. 
And  yet,  these  were  loyal,  very  loyal 
men,  who  assaulted  the  king's  represent- 
ative !  On  the  trial  it  was  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, and  enforced  by  counsel,  that 
there  was  not  a  more  loyal  subject  to  the 
kin^  than  Mr.  Forbes,  who  packed  the 
audience.  Loyal  no  doubt  he  was,  most 
loyal— so  long  as  the  king  governed  his 
subjects  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Forbes  ap- 
proved.   In  that  acceptation  of  the  word. 


there  were  not  more  attacked  meortieh 
of  tiie  commonity  than  the  Or«ige4o^«i 
of  Ireland/  And  truly  loyal,  and  boK 
esthnable  in  every  coosideratioD,  tb^ 
would  prove  themselves,  would  thej  btit 
throw  aside  the  follies  of  their  secret  asaoet- 
ations.  But  it  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  associations  which  confounded 
the  respectable  partofaociety  with  the  low 
and  the  turbulent,  that  the  firatbj the  unna- 
tural connexion  lost  their  auperiority  and 
influence,  while  the  other  were  endiold- 
ened  in  their  violence.  To  resume  his 
narrative.  The  theatre  waa packed;  per- 
sons were  sent  to  occupy  different  parts 
of  it,  whose  admission  waa  purchased,  and 
who  were  inflamed  with  ardent  spiriti, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Foibes, 
who  went  himself  into  the  lattices,  or 
upper-boxes,  to  keep  up  a  communicadon 
with  the  rioters,  who  were  to  act  onder 
his  direction.  When  such  were  the  Acts 
which  had  been  established  b^  evidence, 
was  he  not  right  in  his  opinion  that  the 
grand  jury  had  acted  npop  a  false  prinei- 
pie  in  coming  to  the  conduaion  which 
they  had  done?  The  h(m«  member  haS 
called  on  him,  on  the  auppoaition  of  a 
variety  of  facts  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  motion.  He  had  not,  however, 
made  out  his  case.  While  he,  (Mr.  P.) 
had  not  only  grounds  for  impeaching  the 
decision  of  the  grand  jury,  but  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  irapannelled. 
He  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  shertf 
was  related  to  two  of  the  traversers,  ia 
the  close  affinity  of  first  cousio.  Tliii, 
had  he  known  it  at  the  time^  would  have 
been  ground  of  challenge  *to  the .  array. 
He  had  also  in  evidence  apon  oath,  that 
the  sheriff  declared  that  the  traversera  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  reatdt  of  the  trial,  as 
he  had  a  list  of  Orangemen  for  the  jury  in 
his  pocket  [hear,  hear!].  Another  cir- 
cumstance would  shew  the  apirit  in  which 
the  grand  jury  was  impanelled.  There 
was  a  person,  named  Pooler  who  was  de- 
sirous of  serving  on  the  grand  jury.  The 
■sheriff  promised  him  previously  to  die  riot, 
that  he  should  be  on  the  jury  ;  but«  after 
the  riot,  he  found  that  his  name  waa  not  on 
the  list,  and  when  the  sheriff  waa  applied 
to  on  the  subject,  he  said,  **  Do  you  sup* 
pose  I  would  allow  a  man  to  be  on  the 
grand  jury,  who  said  he  woukUabide  by 
the  king's  letter  V'  He  (Mr.  P.)  did  ndt 
mean,  by  such  statement  to  inculpate  the 
members  of  which  the  grand  jaty  was 
composed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gross  im- 
propriety if  the  aheii^  if  he  adected  ]i^ 
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TOM  nader  maoitest  prejudice;  bat  as  to 
tho  jurors  Uiemselves»  they  were  not 
perbapaawtre  of  the  prejudice,  or  if  they 
were  they  would  forego  if.  There  was 
aootber  ohjectioo  to  the  mode  of  im- 
paoelling  the  jury.  When  he  found  that 
a  whole  day  bad  passed  without  finding 
|he  bills,  he  procured  the  panels  of  the 
fi?a  preceding  years.  He  found  on  in- 
apeotioo  that  there  were  from  about  70  to 
100  on  each  panel,  and  that  on  calling  the 
panel  it  was  with  difficulty  the  requisite 
number  of  the  jury  was  made  up  after 
galling  the  whole  list.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  number  was  only  about  50,  of 
which  there  were  about  26  names  that  he 
did  not  find  on  any  other  panel,  and  the 
whole  number  attended,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three;  they  answered  in 
regular  order,  and  before  the  26th  name 
was  called  the  jury  was  completed.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  House 
if  he  would  have  been  justified  in  going 
back  with  the  case  to  such  a  grand  jury. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  member  himself 
this  question,  as  a  man  ofhonoui*,  and  he 
was  sure  he  would  answer  it  fairly.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  candour  and  honour  of 
the  House,  whether  he  had  acted  in  a 
manner  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  not  justify  [cheers].  He  had 
the  affidavit  of  a  person  who  assisted  in 
the  office  of  the  sheriff,  to  the  effect,  that 
when  the  jury  was  about  to  be  struck,  ac- 
cording to  toe  usual  course  of  the  office, 
the  sheriff  ordered  the  panel  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and  said  he  would  prepare  it  him- 
self 1  he  who  was  a  relation  of  two  of  the 
traversers,  and  the  deponent  swore,  that 
he  believed  this  course  was  taken,  to  ena- 
ble the  sheriff  to  deal  with  the  panel  as  he 
pleased ;  though  he  was  sworn  to  do  im- 
partial justice  between  the  parties!  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  a  person  named  Farley  before 
the  erand  jury.  He  was  a  person  who  had 
overheard  at  the  tavern  in  Essex-street,  a 
conversation  respecting  the  riot  in  which 
Forbes  was  principally  concerned.  That 
person  deposed ;  that  he  saw  a  man  in 
the  tavern  who  stated  certain  things— 
that  man  was  Forbes;  though  the  depo- 
nent did  not  know  his  name  at  the  time. 
He  was  asked  by  the  jury  if  he  knew  the 
man's  name,  he  said,  "  No,  but  that  he 
saw  the  man  in  the  traverser's  box  that 
morning,  and  he  now  knew  his  name  to 
be  Forbes."  He  was  told  by  the  jurors 
that  it  was  no  matter  what  he  knew  now ; 
lie  should  confiof  himself  to  whathe  knew 


\  at  the  time.  This  person  went  back  two 
*  or  three  times  to  give  his  evidence,  and  it 
was  always  received  as  evidence  against  a 
person  unknown.  This  evidence  had 
been  confirmed  by  that  of  a  man  named 
Troy,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  his  exa- 
mination, that  the  jury  were  determinod 
the  question  should  be  considered  as  ex- 
clusively Irish  [a  laugh].  The  jury 
wished  to  throw  some  imputation  on  Far- 
ley, who  was  a  Protestant,  a^  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  this  they  attempted 
to  do  through  the  evidence  of  Troy. 
They  wished  to  learn  from  the  oath  of 
Troy,  who  was  a  Catholic,  whether  Far- 
ley was  a  Catholic  also,  that  he  might  be 
disregarded  on  his  oath  ;  when  Troy  was 
so  interrogated,  he  said  he  believed  not. 
A  juror  said,  tell  us  what  you  know,  not 
what  you  believe  [a  laugh].  Troy  an- 
swered, <<  I  believe  you  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant, and  in  the  same  way  I  believed  Far- 
ley to  be  one ;"  but  on  that  ground  the 
jury  would  not  believe  that  Farley  was 
not  a  Catholic.  He  next  alluded  to  the 
evidence  of  a  person  named  Ryan,  who 
was  asked  whether  he  was  counselled  or 
instructed  to  appear  there?  He  declared 
he  was  not ;  he  was  asked  what  motives 
he  had  in  coming  forward  to  give  his  evi- 
dence ?  He  was  also  asked,  whether  he 
could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  person  of  the 
man  who  threw  the  rattle  I  He  said,  it 
was  impossible.  He  was  asked  what  de- 
scription of  person  he  was  ?  He  said  he 
was  a  sallow- looking  young  man,  whom 
he  should  know  again,  though  he  never 
saw  him  before.  He  was  asked,  were  there 
not  many  men  alike.  He  was  asked,  did  he 
not  say  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the, 
person?  He  said  no.  The  juror  replied, 
you  did,  for  I  have  it  down  m  my  notes. 
He  believed  he  had  succeeded  in  shewing 
the  legality  of  the  power  which  he  had  exer- 
cised, if,  however,  it  was  allowed  that  the 
power  was  legal,  but  the  exercise  of  it 
unconstitutional,  he  professed  he  could 
not  understand  the  distinction.  If  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  exercise  a  prerogative, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  away,  but  it  might 
be  said,  the  power  was  both  legal  and 
constitutional,  yet  it  had  not  been  exe- 
cised  with  a  sound  discretion,  and  for 
such  exercise  the  party  was  answerable. 
The  cases  were  very  different.  If  the 
power  was  illegal,  the  fact  of  having 
exercised  it  would  have  been  a  prima  fa- 
cie case  against  him,  and  the  very  state- 
ment would  have  put  him  oa  his  defence. 
But,  if  the  power  was  legal|  and  to  be  ex- 
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ercised  on  a  sound  discretion,  then  it  lay 
upon  his  accuser  to  show  that  he  had  ac- 
ted culpably    in  its  application.     And, 
what  evidence  was  there  of  this  P    There 
was  no  evidence  but  what  came  from  his 
own  lips.    His  own  explanation  furnished 
the  evidence:  and  on  that  evidence  he  was 
sure,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  he 
should  stand  acauitted.    The  mode  pur- 
sued was  not  a  fair  way  of  dealing  with  a 
public  functionary.  He  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  the  exercise  of  a  discretionsry 
power,  unless  it  was  shewn  that  he  made 
use  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  oppression 
and    injustice.      But,  where    was  there 
any  evidence  to  shew  that  he  had  turned 
a    prerogative   of   the    Crown  to  party 
quarrels*   or   private    resentment?      He 
would  allow  that  others  might  have  acted 
more  wisely-  in  the  same  situation  than 
himself;  but  he  denied  that  any  could 
have    acted  more  honestly.    If  he  had 
acted  on  a  mistaken  motive,    let  it    be 
shown;  but  no  man  could  prove  that  he 
had  acted  unconstitutionally.      He  dis- 
dained the  imputation  of  an  improper  mo- 
tive.    He  had  spent  a  long  life  connected 
with  politics,  and  every  man  who  knew 
him  was  aware  that  he  never  had  been 
actuated  by  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  party.     Much  of  the  obloquy  which 
he  had  lately  endured,  and  endured,  too, 
from  those  who  were  never  before  united 
on  any  one   point,  was   occasioned,  he 
believed,  because  he  would  not  lend  him- 
self to  party  views.     He,  however,  had 
never  sought  to  benefit  himself  by  tread- 
ing in  sucli   crooked  and  devious  paths. 
He  was  opposed  to  zealots  of  every  party. 
He  was  inimical  to  the  little  sects  and  the 
little  policy  which  did  so  much  miscliicf 
in  his  native  country,  and  he  should  feci 
happy  if  they  were  done  away.     The  pre- 
sent question  was  one  of  great  importance. 
It  involved  the  proposition,   whether  in 
future  the  laws  were  to  be  administered  in 
Ireland  on  the  principle  of  impartial  jus- 
tice— wliether  the  king   was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pt^oplc  of  that  country,  the  gracious  dis- 
position   which    he  had   shown   towards 
them;  or  whether  they    would   tolerate 
aparty  which  was  alike  calculated  to  put 
down  the  king  and   the   law?     He  had 
how  put  the  House  in  possession  of  his 
case ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  their  ho- 
nour and  justice.     As  it  nearly  concerned 
hi:u    personally,    hU  situation    was    one 
of  great    delicacy*  he  should   withdraw 
dtfring  the  discussion,  and  leave  the  House 


to  the  free  and  unconstrained  exercise  of 
its  judgment. — The  right  hon.  geotleman 
then    withdrew    amidst    loud    cbeertng. 
Mr.  W,  Courtenay  said,  he  thoogbC  it 
quite  impossible,  that  the  motion  could 
have  any  other  tendency  than  that  of  con- 
tinuing and  increasing   the   unfortunate 
spirit  of  party  at  present  the   bane  and 
curse  of  Ireland.    Ireland  waa  degraded 
and   rendered  miserable,  by  a  spirit  of 
party,  which  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
every  man  to  allay.    What,  then,  wouUi 
be  the  effect  of  this  motion  ?    In  order  to 
consider  that  point,  they  must  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  parties  were 
placed.     It  was  only  by  attentively  lookiag 
at  that  state  of  parties,  that  be  had  come 
to  the  determination  to  propose  to  the 
House  the  course  which  he   thought  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  adopt.     His 
opinions  and  feelings  certainly  led  him  to 
put  a  decided  negative  on  the  motion ; 
but  other  considerations  would  induce  him 
to  substitute  an  intermediate  course.    He 
took  that  course  because  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  be  led  to  give  what 
might  be  considered  a  triumph,  to  any  of  the 
parties  into  which  Ireland  was  unhappiW 
divided.      An  upright  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  his  learned  friend. 
His  learned  friend  had  proved,  that  the 
power  which  he  had  exercised  was  legal 
and  constitutional ;  and  next,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
He  would  state  it,  as  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion, that  the  attorney-general  for  Irdaad 
had  used  his  legal  prerogative  fairly  and 
honestly ;  and  he  thought  that  his  learned 
friend  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  if,  in  consequence  of 
the   dread  of  popular  clamour,  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  his  official 
functions.      Could    any   one    say,    afler 
hearing  the  evidence,  that  he  had  acted 
on  any  other  ground  htft  that  of  the  sound 
discretion  upon  which  a  public  officer  was 
bound  to  proceed  t     The  motion  he  in- 
tended to  make  would*  prevent  the  dif- 
ferent parties  from  assuming  a  triumph  on 
this  occasion.     Ho  took  that  course,  be- 
cause he  felt  most  strongly  the  necessity 
of  allaying  party  spirit  in  Ireland.    He 
concluded  by  moving.     <*  That  the  other 
orders  of  the  day  be  now  read." 

Colonel  Barry  said,  that  three  parts  of 
the  learned  gentleman's  vindicatioo  of  his 
conduct    consisted  of  a  defence  €i  the 
legality  of   his    proceeding  but  nobody  ' 
denied  its  legdity.    He  had  afco  tried  to 
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establish  a  precedent  by  a  citation  of  nine- 
teen cases,  in  which  the  conduct  of  grand 
juries  were  impugned,  and  rules  granted 
by  the  judges  for  ulterior  proceedings; 
but  there  was  no  analogy  between  what 
was  done  by  judges,  and  what  was  done 
ex  officio  by  an  attorney-general.  In  the 
one  case  the  parties  could  obtain  a  hearing 
against  the  rule ;  but  there  was  no  such 
hearing  before  an  ex  officio  information 
was  issued.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
alleged  great  cases  of.  delinquency  ;  first 
agamst  the  sheriff,  who  returned  the  jury 
panel;  and  secondly,  against, the  jury. 
Attacks  against  persons  not  present  to 
defend  themselves  ought  to  be  received 
with  considerable  circumspection.  Now, 
the  practice  in  Dublin  was,  for  each  of  the 
sheriff  to  return  the  panel  at  alternate 
sessions,  and  at  the  time  of  the  late  pro- 
secutions it  fell  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Thorpe  to  return  the  panel ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  by  an  order  from 
the  solicitor  for  the  Crown,  who  directed 
that  the  panel  should  be  returned  and 
signed  by  them  conjointly;  and  they  de- 
clared that  they  returned  the  same  panel 
which  was  usually  prepared  for  similar 
sessions.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  affidavit  of  a  man  named 
Connell,  who  said  he  had  heard  the  sheriff 
declare  that  he  had  an  Orange  panel  in 
his  pocket.  This  man  said,  that  this  con* 
versation  was  held  by  the  sheriff  in  a  room 
in  which  there  were  eight  other  persons. 
In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  affidavit  of  the  sheriff  and 
of  seven  of  the  persons  in  whose  presence  it 
was  alleged  to  nave  been  used,  positively 
denying  that  any  such  conversation  oc- 
curred. It  was  said,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
witness  named  Moran,  the  grand  jury  had 
only  asked  the  man  two  questions,  and 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  room. '  Now, 
he  had  authority  to  say,  that  such  was 
the  evidence  given  by  that  man,  that  the 
jury  had  actually  determined  to  indict  him 
for  perjury,  and  were  only  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  who 
represented  that  the  proof  must  be  de- 
rived from  diRcIostires  out  of  the  grand 
}\iTy  room,  which  would  be  a  violation  of 
their  oath  of  secrecy.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  the  grand  jury  had 
only  examined  13  witnesses.  This  was 
incorrect,  for  they  had  had  27  before  them, 
only  12  of  whom  had  afterwards  been 
called  before  the  petty  jury.  Indeed,  the 
principal  persons  to  prove  the  conspiracy 
#11  the  trial  were  two  who  had  never  been 


before  the  erand  jury.  They  were  of  the 
name  of  Atkinson,  and  he  verily  believed 
had  been  the  instigators  of  the  conspira* 
tors,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  betraying 
them  and  profiting  by  the  act.  One  of 
them,  John  Atkinson,  had  been  employed 
by  government,  in  1814*,  in  the  store- 
keeper's department  of  the  Customs.  Of 
the  stores  under  his  care  about  250/.  or 
300/.  worth  of  coffee  was  subtracted ;  and' 
the  suKpicion  fell  upon  him.  He  was  dis- 
missed by  the  deputy  store-keeper,  who 
was  prevented  from  bringing  the  case  be- 
fore the  board  by  Atkinson's  father,  who- 
was  a  clerk  of  the  police,  and  w^  en- 
tered into  a  bond  to  indemnify  thej^sers; 
and  the  merchant,  being  remunerated  for 
the  coffee  purloined,  made  no  further 
complaint.  This  Atkinson's  brother 
George  took  possession  of  his  place,  and 
his  salary  went  in  liquidation  of  thefather'e 
bond;  the  dismissed  person  being  occa-' 
sionally  employed  as  a  supernumerary  in- 
the  same  department.  He  was  one  of  the' 
most  conspicuous  Orangemen  at  the  dres- 
sing of  the  statue  on  the  4th  of  November.' 
He  was  remarkable  for  bis  inflammatory 
speeches,  and  efforts  to  propagate  doc-' 
trines  as  party  principles,  the  operation  of 
which  had  inflicted  so  much  evil  on  Ire- 
land. How  was  it  that  he  obtained  the 
appointnnent  of  clerk  of  deliveries  in  the' 
Customs,  when  this  conduct  was  so  recent 
and  notorious  ?  There  were  always  about 
every  government,  a  set  of  low,  grovelling' 
wretches,  ready  to  make  their  court  by- 
any  act  of  subserviency  [hear,  hear] ;  and' 
it  must  be  under  such  protection,  that  men^ 
like  this  were  preserved.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  real  conspirators  were  the 
family  of  Atkinson  ;  and  that  thev  had  in- 
stigated others  who  were  heedless  and 
thoughtless,  perhaps  vicious,  to  an  act  of 
criminality,  which  he  abhorred  as  much  as 
any  man,  and  which  he  wished  had  met 
the  condign  punishment  of  the  law— a 
punishment  which  must  have  awaited 
them,  had  the  attorney-general  sent  up  a 
fresh  bill  for  the  riot,  with  the  words  cum' 
muUis  aliis,  which  had  been  so  unaccounta- 
bly omitted  in  the  bill  found  by  the  grand 
jury.  He  would  ask  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  for  England,  whether  they 
would  have  pursued  the  same  course  in* 
this  country,  which  the  law-officers  had 
pursued  in  Ireland  ?  Their  answer  would' 
have  a  material  influence  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  House.  ' 

Lord  MiUon  said,  he  came  down  to  the 
House  prepared  to  support  the  motion. 
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He  wat  graally  rarprUed,  however*  to  find 
that  that  hon.  mover  had  abandoned  the 
atrong  hold  which  he  potteased  against 
Auft  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  By  the 
Ibnn  of  his  motion,  which  implied  a  ge»  i 
menX  disapprobation  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's conduct  respecting  the  persons 
who  had  been  arraigned,  he  opened  the 
door  to  a  diffierence  of  interpretation  as  to 
tfae  grounds  on  which  any  hon.  gentleman 
ought  support  the  motion.  In  his  (lord 
M?)  opioion,  it  would  be  uncandid  to* 
waio^  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  un« 
fsir  towards  the  government  of  Ireland,  to 
place  '10  general  a  proposition  on  the 
journals.  For,  certainly,  if  there  ever  was 
•  case^i/hich  would  almost  justify  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  it  was  the  case  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  to  the 
House.  Unquestionably,  it  was  desirable 
to  bring  to  condign  punishment  persons 
who  haa  ventured  to  trifle  with  the  most 
aacred  duties.  If  the  sheriff  of  Dublin, 
or  of  any  other  country  had  dared  so  to 
comport  himself  in  his  high  office,  it  was 
the  Dounden  duty  of  parliament  to  inter- 
pose, and  to  teach  him  his  duty.  As  to 
the  amendment,  he  confessed  his  extreme 
aurprise  at  it.  He  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  be  much  gratified, 
if  the  House  were  merely  to  pass  to  the 
order  of  the  day  on  sucn  a  motion.  Go 
the  contrary,  Ke  thoueht  the  right  hon, 
geatleman  would  prefer  the  candour  of 
uose  who  would  say  with  him  (lord  M.) 
that  they  did  not  think  he  had  been  go- 
verned, in  the  particular  case,  by  a  sound 
discretion.  It  certainly  was  not  wise,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  for  the  highest 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  to  try,  for  the 
first  time,  an  experiment  of  that  nature. 
As  to  the  precedents  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  they 
were  utterly  inapplicable ;  for  they  were 
oases,  not  of  informations  filed  by  the  at- 
torney-general, but  of  informations  moved 
ibr  by  the  parties,  and  granted  by  the 
courts.  His  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  detailed  matter  which 
called  for  the  most  serious  consideration. 
He  had  stated,  that  there  were  to  be  found 
in  Ireland  many  men  of  most  honourable 
character,  but  who  were  so  shackled  by 
the  oaths  and  obligations  of  Orange  so- 
cieties, tliat  they  dared  not  act  or  decide 
according  to  tlie  law  of  the  land.  Now, 
he  woold  ask,  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  government  so  divided,  as  the  Irish 
goveniment  was  known  to  be ;  where  the 
lord^iieatennt  waa  of  one  opiniopt.  and  bia 


secretary  decidedly  opposed  to  him ;  and 
where  a  lord  0*Neil,  ttie  profeaaed  head 
of  the  Orange  faction,  held  a  high  oficiai 
situation  ([hear,  hear!]  ?  Why  was  it  that 
a  right  hon.  baronet  (sir  G.  HiU),  who  was 
known  to  be  asupporter  of  Orangemen  and 
Orange  principles,  retained  a  high  official 
appointment  in  Ireland?  The  present  ap- 
pomtments  in  Ireland  were  by  some  strange 
misnomer,  called  a  government ;  but  tbev 
were  in  point  of  fact  no  government  at  aJl. 
That  which  was  called  a  government  in 
Ireland,  was  a  power  capable  of  creating 
much  mischief,  but  incapable  of  doing  any 
good.  They  had  been  told  that  Oran^ 
and  other  illegal  associations  existed  in 
Ireland.  Why,  he  asked,  were  not  those 
associations  put  down ;  or^  if  they  must  be 
allowed  to  exist,  why  were  any  persons 
holding  appointments  under  government 
allowed  to  belong  to  them  ?  Why  were 
the  patrons  and  protectors  of  Orange 
lodges  allowed  to  participate  in  the  places 
and  profits  of  a  government,  to  whose  acts 
they  were  decidedly  hostile  I  So  long  as 
this  was  allowed,  it  would  have  the  eTOCt 
of  fostering  party  ;  of  keeping  up  dissen- 
tion  and  disunion ;  and  of  increanng  that 
irritation  which  had  hitherto  so  long  and 
so  unhappily  existed.  While  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  truckled  to  that  Oranse 
faction — while  it  was  allowed  to  staUL 
abroad  even  in  the  castle  of  Dublin^so 
long  would  that  unhappy  disunion  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Under  such  a  system 
there  could  be  no  security  against  a  re- 
currence of  the  various  acts  of  misconduct 
which  had  disgraced  Ireland.  Though  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  coarse  adopted  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  yet  he  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  an  amendment  which  would 
leave  that  conduct  in  doubt;  but  before 
the  House  separated,  be  hoped  they  woold 
express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  real 
merits  of  the  government  of  Ireland  as  at 
present  constituted. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  entire!  v  concurred 
in  all  that  had  been  done  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  and  was  ready  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility which  attached  to  the  mea- 
sures he  had  adopted.  The  noble  lord 
who  had  just  set  down  bad  ascribed  all 
the  evils  which  Ireland  endured  to  the 
difierence  of  opinion  which  existed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  govemmeot 
of  that  country  :  he  had  argued,  that  be- 
cause the  lord-lieutenant  enterttnoed  a 
different  opinion  from  that  whidi  be  (Mr, 
G.)  professed  upon  one  particofaur  point, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  osudd  botk 
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concur  in  the  fame  ivttem  of  goyernnent 
in  IreUnd.  He  would  take  upos  himtelf 
to  denv  Chat  fact.  During  the  time  thai 
he  bad  been  in  Ireland^  he  had  entirely 
concurred  with  the  lord-lieuteoant  in 
every  measiire  of  the  government.  It  was 
moat  extraordinary  Uiat  the  noble  lord» 
who  had  always  professed  himself  an  ene- 
my to  exclusions  on  account  of  political 
or  religious  opinions,  should  wish  to  ex* 
elude  from  office  in  Ireland  every  body 
who  was  opposed  to  him  in  the  view  which 
he  took  of  a  particular  subject :  for  thaty 
in  fact,  was  the  efiect  of  the  noble  lord's 
argument*  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  to  pursue 
upon  the  present  occasion.  He  said,  he 
would  not  vote  for  either  of  the  motions 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  house ; 
and  he  objected  to  the  first  on  account  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  language  in  which  it 
was  composed.  Now,  that  very  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  which  the  noble 
lord  complained  was  the  best  possible  rea^ 
son  for  rejecting  the  motion.  Upon  such 
a  subject  there  should  be  nothing  like 
doubt.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  come 
to  the  house  prepared  to  rebut  any  speci* 
fie  charges  which  might  be  brought  against 
him.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  amendment  might  be  liable  to  some 
objection.  It  would  have  been  more  gra^ 
tifying  to  the  feelings  of  himself  and  his 
right  lion,  friend,  to  have  met  the  motion, 
which  was  of  a  personal  nature  with  re- 
spect to]  them,  by  a  direct  negative ;  but 
the  members  of  government  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  situations  in  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  sacrifice  their 
own  wishes,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater 
object.  It  was  imagined  that  if  the  ori- 
ginal motion  were  pressed  to  a  division, 
the  result  would  be,  to  afford  a  triumph 
to  one  of  two  parties,  and  thus  to  exaspe- 
rate those  feelings  of  siniaosity  which  had 
already  existed  too  long  in  Ireland,  and 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  government 
there  to  repress.  The  attention  of  the 
House  had  been  directed  to  many  points 
which  were  of  little  importance.  The 
only  question  which  the  House  was  called 
nponto  decide  was,  whether  his  right  hon. 
friend  bad  sufficient  grounds  for  filing  an 
ex  officio  information.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  prove  that  the  characters  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  reoeived  his  inform 
mation  were  unimpeachable;  but  he  would 
maintain  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
shown  that  the  information  which  had 
been  laid  before  him  .waa  si^cient   to 
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authoriae  the   proceediDg  to  which  he 
had  resorted. 

Mr*  Ero^am  said,  that  in  rising  t4 
speak  upon  tois  important  question,  he  fd( 
oppressed  bvmany  difficulties  which  weigh- 
ed upon  both  sides  of  the  case.  On  the  cac 
hana,hefeltsinoerelyanxioostoavoiddoing 
any  thing  which  would  add  to  that  mass 
of  party  animosity  by  which  Ireland  waa 
already  but  too  much  distrsoted ;  while  oa 
the  otner,  he  felt  that  if  he  gave  a  direct 
negative  to  the  motion,  he  should  desert 
the  duty  he  owed  to  that  constitution 
which  he  conscieniloosly  believed  to  have 
been  infringed  upon,  however  innocently, 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  attorney-gene- 
ral for  Ireland.  It  was  with  double  pain  that 
he  had  felt  himself  liound  to  make  this  de- 
claration. He  had  listened  to  the  able 
and  ingenious  arguments  of  his  right  hon* 
friend ;  with  every  inclination  to  find  him 
right;  and  above  all,  he  had  listened 
to  him  with  strong  political  prejudicea 
(for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
entertained  them)  against  the  quarter 
from  which  the  accusation  was  supposed  to 
come ;  ahd  afler  all,  it  was  with  pain  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  coii- 
stitutional  principle  was  distinctly  aeainst 
the  attorney- general  for  Ireland.  A  dry  le- 
aal  question  was,  God  wot,  a  dull  sul^ect 
for  an  argument  in  that  House  at  any 
hour;  but  it  would  be  particularly  irksome 
at  that  late  period  of  the  night  to  enter 
upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  cases 
which  had  been  quoted  as  precedents  by  his 
learned  friend,  eighteen  in  number,  which 
were  to  be  found  m  the  books,  or  he  should 
rather  say  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  but  in  manuscript,  some  of  idiiob, 
more  or  lest  accurate,  were  preserved  m 
the  Crown-office  in  this  country;  and 
others,  of  a  more  apocryphal  character, 
were  deposited  in  the  Crown-office  hi 
Dublin,  and  were  documents  proceeding 
from  a  court  in  a  country  where  sheri£ 
and  grand  juries  acted  in  the  manner 
which  the  House  had  heard  stated  that 
night,  and  where  the  rules  of  evidence 
were  such  as  had  been  described  by  his 
learned  firiend,  with  a  mixture  of  lamenta- 
tion and  laughter.  He  would,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  that  ail 
the  cases  were  established  precedents,  and 
yet  he  would  contend  that  not  one  of  them 
decided  the  question  at  issue*  His  nght 
hon*  friend  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware 
of  that,  and  commenced  his  speech  by  a 
most  ingenious  attempt  to  make  all  those 
oas^  avfulaUe.  for  him.    He  had  beguo 
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with  a  prelimiDary  argument,  wich  mathe* 
aaaticians  called  a  lemma.    He  said,  that 
be  could  findno  precedent  of  an  attorney- 
general  filing  an  ex  officio  information  afler 
Ibe  grand  jury  had  thrown  out  a  bill 
•gainst  a  party ;  but  that  in  the  18  cases 
wtiich  he  mentioned,  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  had  granted  rules  for  proceeding 
ex  officio.   His  learned  friend  went  on  to 
that  before  the  statute  of  William, 
ich  abolished  the  star  chamber,   the 
master  of  the  Crown-office  and  the  attor- 
ney general  bad  each  the  power  of  pro- 
-ceeding  by  ex  officio  information,  but  that 
that  statute  had  divested  the  first-named 
officer  of  that  power,  and  given  it  to  the 
court  of  King's-bench,   leaving  the  attor- 
ney-general still  in  possession  of  his  pre< 
rogative.   The  eighteen  instances  in  which 
,the  court  of  King's-bencli   had  granted 
criminal  informations  against  individuals 
after  the  bills  which  had  been  preferred 
•gainst  them  before  grand  juries  bad  been 
thrown  out,  had  occurred  since  the  enact* 
-ment  of  the  statute  of  William,  when,  as 
'his  learned  friend  bad    said,    the   court 
•tood  in  the  shoes  of  the  master  of  the 
-Crown-office.      Now,  it  would  be  neces- 
•ary  to  consider,  whether  the  manner  in 
which  the  court  proceeded  in  those  cases 
-was  analogous  to  that  in  which  his  learn- 
ed friend  had  proceeded  in  the  recent 
'instances.      He  denied  that  such  was  the 
case.      The  court  never  granted  a  crimi- 
.nal  information  in  any  of  the  eighteen 
.cases,  without  having  before  it  an  affida- 
vit of  misconducc  on  the  part  of  the  grand 
jury; and  moreover,  the  statute  required, 
that  the  party  applying  for  the  intbrma- 
.tion  should  enter  into  recognizances,  in 
order  that  the  party  against  whom   the 
rule   was   sougnt   might   be  secured  his 
.  costs.     That  was  the  first  answer  tl)at  he 
would  give  to  his  learned  friend ;  but  there 
was  another — only  one  of  the  cases  which 
.  his  learned  friend  had  quoted  could  even 
nominally  be  compared  to  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding; he  meant  the  case  of  the  repair- 
ing of  a  bridge.      It  was  well  known  that 
.  the  grand  jury  of  a  county  alone  had  the 

Sower  to  direct  an  assessment  on  the  in« 
.  abitants  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
repairing  a  bridge  :  if  they  refused,  the 
court  of  King's-bench  was  compelled, 
ex  rei  necessitate^  to  grant  a  criminal  in- 
formation, in  order  to  prevent  the  road 
being   blocked    up.     His   learned  friend 

ihad  said — "How  can  I  give  you  in- 
stances nearer  than  those  I  adduce^  They 

,  are,''  says  he,    "  in  as  great  plenty  as 


blackberries,  and  are  yielded  term  after 
term ;  but  from  their  very  nature,  norecord 
of  them  remains."  Why,  one-half,  nay, 
nine-tenths  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
of  the  law,  of  this  land,  rested  upon  mat- 
ter not  of  record.  Nine-tenths  of  that 
which  regarded  what  a  public  officer 
might  or  might  not  do,  was  to  be  found 
in  no  record,  but  only  in  the  traditionarT 
knowledge  of  men  learned  and  authori- 
tative in  these  matters  — ^the  text  writers^ 
No  man  could  be  brought  before  them 
old  enotigh  to  show  that  he  recollected 
any  one  case,  in  which  an  attorney-gene- 
ral had  filed  an  ex  officio  information  upoa 
an  indictment  previously  ignored  by  a 
grand  jury.  Was  that  no  fact.  Was  Uiat 
no  case  of  authority  I  Why  would  he 
talk  of  antient  books  and  records  moul- 
dering on  the  shelves  of  the  Crown-office, 
when  a  fact  so  palpable  as  this  was  before 
his  eyes,  and  not  susceptible  of  contra- 
diction \  — Then,  as  to  the  foundation  oo 
which  his  learned  firiend  had  choaen  to 
rest  his  defence  of  ex-officio  informations, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  entirely  concurred  with  him 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  cleared 
this  subject  of  all  unnecessary  incum- 
brances. But  as  to  their  legality,  the  au- 
thority of  sir  £.  Coke  was  not  necessary 
to  prove  that.  He  (Mr.  B.)  must  of 
course  admit  it ;  but  he  denied  the  prcH 
priety  of  using  them,  and  most  especially 
m  such  a  case  as  this.  The  facts  of  the 
case  put  the  question  of  its  legality  en- 
tirely out  of  court.  What  waa  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstoneon 
this  point  ?  One  part  of  it,  his  learned 
friend  had  quoted ;  but  the  other  part  of 
the  sentence  he  had  omitted.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  repeated,  "  that  Uiis 
power  was  originally  reserved  in  the  great 
estimate  of  the  English  constitulion ;'' 
but  he  did  not  add  what  was  joined  to  thii 
in  the  text,  namely,  "  for  offisnces  so  high 
and  dangerous,  in  the  punishment  or  pre- 
vention of  which  a  moment's  delay  would 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  Crown 
the  power  of  an  immediate  prosecutioiv 
without  waiting  for  any  previous  applica- 
tion to  any  other  tribunal."  That  meant, 
that,  according  to  Blackstone,  where  time 
pressed,  and  where  there  was  imminent 
danger  to  the  statje,  government  were  not 
to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury 
but  might  file  an  ex  officio  information 
against  the  parties.  The  great  authority 
in  question  put  the  matter  in  no  other 
light.  Men  would,  however,  view  tlie 
same  thing  in  very  dlffisrent  lights;  and» 
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it  migbt  b^i  tbrotfgli  Tery  diftrent  me* 
^uiiii>  U  l|ad  happened  that  some  men 
bid  vieved  as  a  matter  of  merriment  the 
|far0iring  of  a  glasa  bottle  at  the  head  of 
ilia  fluijesty's  representative,  and  had  re- 
garded with  no  serious  or  anxious  feeling 
Uit  Iprelling  of  a  large  bit  of  wood  at  the 
bos  in  vhich  that  distinguished  personage 
waa  attiog.  He  had  been  told,  that  the 
transaction  liad  furnished  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  almost  the  highest  legal  authority 
in  Ireland.  He  had  been  told,  that  it 
bad  eKciied  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
nens  of  that  wit  and  holmour  for  which 
that  learned  functionary  was  so  distin* 
giusbed.  He  had  been  assured,  that  in  a 
certain  circle,  where  festivity  and  wit 
and  legal  learning  were  accustomed  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  together,  the  emi- 
nent per^o  in  quetition  had  observed,  in 
alluduig  to  the  riot  at  the  Dublin  theatre, 
**  that  he  never  before  heard  of  a  rattle 
which  bad  made  such  a  noise;  that  he 
had  heard,  indeed,  of  a  full  ouart  bottle 
cjLciting  asiich  eloquence  ana  producing 
aoaie  merriment ;  but  he  never  knew  an 
empty  one  which  had  caused  so  much 
talk  or  attracted  so  much  attention."  He 
(Mr.  B.)  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with, 
or  cbeak  the  full  tide  of  so  much  innocent 
mirth.  Nj^y,  he  had  heard  of  another 
joke,  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
aame  quarter;  namely,  that  when  the 
otiier  indictment  was  traversed,  about  the 
patting  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  in  fear 
of  their  lives,  they  produced  the  most 
antient  gentlewoman  they  could  find  in 
ail  Ireland  to  depose  that  she  was  never 
less  alarmed  than  on  tlie  occasion  referred 
to.  It  might,  however,  be  natural  that 
some  little  degree '  of  mirth  should  have 
been  thrown  upon  that  which  was  in  truth 
very  serious ;  particularly  in  the  appear* 
ances  it  manifested  of  bad  feeling,  and 
Still  more  so  in  the  consequences  to  which 
it  might  lead,  were  it  to  give  rise  to  a 
successful  attempt  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
menf,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
coald  be  urged  as  to  its  defects,  was, 
compared  wiSi  thst  which  some  persons 
were  so  anxious  to  put  in  its  place,  a 
celestial  arrangement  as  compared  with 
an  iofbmd  one*  Such  a  wish  ne  imputed 
not  to  the  supporters  of  Uiis  motion ;  but 
for  this  motion  he  could  not  vote.  If  he 
could  be  moved  by  the  doquent  argu« 
menta  of  Che  bon.  member,  his  fear  would 
still  be,  that  by  supporting  the  proposi« 
tion,  he  should  be  playing  the  game  of 
that  faction  which  had  been,  for  so  many 
VOL.  VIII. 


?ears,  the  curse  of  that  fair  country, 
'his  would  be,  to  postpone  to  an  indefinite 
period  that  which  he  so  earnestly  prayed 
for  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of 
England — a  more  equal,  liberal,  and  be* 
nencent  rule,  to  succeed  to  the  misgo- 
yemment  of  past  times.  If  an  ex  officio 
information  was  still  necessary  to  be  filed« 
there  surely  lacked  not  opportunity  of 

Sotting  such  a  measure  in  execution, 
fany  hon.  gentlemen  who  would  vote' 
that  night,  might  perhaps  be  influenced 
by  the  very  eloquent  appeal  which  had 
closed  the  speech  of  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland ;  but  when  they  saw  a  sheriff 
acting  in  the  way  described,  and  a  grand 
jury  receiving  instructions  from  him,  and 
when  they  looked  to  the  turmoil  and  in- 
dignation which  must,  God  knew,  in  any 
country,  but  more  decidedly  in  a  countrr 
like  Ireland,  be  the  consequence  of  such 
proceedings-— could  any  one  feel,  whatever 
might  be  Uie  results  of  the  outrage  at  the 
Dublin  theatre,  or  of  following  up  an  in* 
dictment  once  tried  before  a  grand  jury  by 
an  ex  officio  information— whatever  doubts 
might  arise  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
could  any  one  hesitate  what  judgment 
to  form  on  those  proceedings  ^  The  right 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  government  to  which  he 
was  attached  was  not  a  divided  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  greatest  possible  har« 
mony  prevailed  between  all  its  members^ 
From  all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  the  House  might  really  imagine 
that  those  members  were  always  in  a  per^ 
feet  union  of  opinion,  and  sitting  side  by 
side  in  amicable  conference.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  (Mr.  B.)  protested 
that  he  saw  in  the  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, something  which  much  more 
resembled  the  chequered  appearance  of 
the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  alternately 
black  and  white,  down  the  whole  line ; 
until  he  came  indeed  to  the  spot  where 
the  twoleamedlaw  cypcers  of  the  Crown  in 
England  were  fixed  \  and  there  there  were 
two  blacks  together,  and  no  white ;  for 
there  alone  it  was,  that  the  differences  of 
the  cabinet  were  not  represented.  All 
the  other  members  of  tiie  government 
were  kept  exactly  opposed  to  each 
oUier,  and  the  balance  was  nicely  trimmed 
so  as  to  accommodate  here,  a  vote  in 
favour;  there,  a  vote  against  the  Ca- 
tholics: it  was  only  in  the  instance  of 
his  two  learned  friends,  that  the  alternat- 
ing principle  upon  which  this  equilibrium 
was  sustained  was  dropped;  those  keys 
ST 
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were  both  black  — both  of  them  voted 
uniforiuly  against  the  Catholics.  <<  But, 
then,"  said  the  right  hon.  gcntleinan,  ifi 
the  words  of  the  old  apologue,  <<  see  bOw 
nicely,  hoir  harmoniously  myself  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  swim  down  the 
stream:  we  have  never  had  one  public 
<nea8ure  to  execute  on  which  we  have 
differed."  This  was  just  what  he  (  Mr.  B. ) 
complained  of.  It  was  precisely  because 
they  had  had  no  measures  to  effect  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland,'  that  the  rieht  hon. 

J;entleman  did  not  differ  with  tlie  lord- 
ieutenant 'about  them. -—The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  went  onto  remark  upon 
the  too  great  care  which  was  shown,  as 
vacancies  occurred  in  the  cabinet,  of  so 
filling  them  up  as  to  maintain  the  precise 
e(]uihbnum  of  opinion  of  which  ne  bad 
spoken,  without  regarding  the  claims  or 
cnaracters  of  the  individuals  who  were 
placed  in  them;  and  in  the  little  care 
which  was  taken  by  the  government  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  sovereign 
the  importance  of  those  measures  of  uni- 
versal indulgence,  on  which  the  honour 
and  security  of  his  Crown  so  mainly  de- 
pended. He  then  described  the  discor- 
dant materials  of  which  the  government 
in  Ireland  was  composed ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  lord-lieutenant  was  thwarted 
by  a  lord-chancellor,  who  was  his  co-ordi- 
nate, and  by  a  secretary  who  was  his 
subordinate.  Wishing  to  see  all  dissen- 
tions  at  an  end,  he  would  not  vote  for 
the  resolution.  Disapproving,  too,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land in  this  matter,  he  could  not  bring 
himsejf  to  vote  an  entire  acouittal;  but, 
feeling  his  first  duty  to  England  and  to 
Ireland  to  be,  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
that  bad  set  of  men  and  principles  to 
which  so  much  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  traced,  he  should  vote  against 
the  oroposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  no  longer  lend  itself  to  a  system  bo 
utterly  disgraceful.  Consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  he  could  not  move,  an 
amendment  on  the  order  of  the  day. 
Neither  could  he  with  propriety,  afler  the 
statement  of  his  learned  friend,  move  an 
adjournment.  But,  if  he  voted  for  pass- 
ing to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
following  up  that  vote  by  submitting  a 
motion  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  agreed  entirely 
with  the^  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in 
the  sentixnentf  expressed  in  the  conclud- 
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ing  part  of  his  spetch,  with  r^iird  totlia 
propriety  of  putting  an  ead,  if-posMblet 
to  the  dissentions  in  Ireland.    He  also  was 
most  anxious  that  neither  party  tboold 
seem  to  have  a  triumph  over  the  other, 
in  the  decision  of  the  present  quettioD; 
and  the  House  would,  he  tmsted,  tee 
that  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  that  eod^ 
would  be  by  making  this  the  &al  pro> 
ceeding.    The  hon.  and  learned  gcotlemao 
would  have  them  break  up  the  present  go- 
vernmcnt  of  Ireland,  and  institute  anotheTi 
in  order  to  obtain  perfect  unanimitj  upon 
the  Catholic  qSKstion;   but,    from  wlutt 
part  of  the  House,  or  from  what  class,  of 
men  uas  he  to  chuse  his  unanimous  cabi- 
net ?    The  time  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  chose  for  saying  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  such  a  govemaeDt,  wis 
rather  ill-chosen,  when  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,  an  attempt  was  making  to  es- 
tablish in  Ireland  a  system  of  impartial 
justice.    The  best  system  for  Ireland  was, 
he  was  convinced,  tliat  which  the  new 
government  had  introduced  ;  and  it  was 
from  a  wisli  to  see  that  system  continaed,- 
that  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  any  blow 
from  being  struck  at  so  dfcient  a  member 
of  it.    Consistently  with  this  view,    lie 
was  willing  to  adopt  the  mitigated  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  motion  suggested  by 
the  amendment.     It  were    much  to  be 
wished,  he  would  allow,  that  the  great  qoes- 
tion  alluded  to  had  been  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  union ;  but  that  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  from  the  dilEereoce  of 
opinion  that  prevailed.    Not  many  years 
after  the  union,  Mr.  Pitt  having  retired 
from  office,  a  new  government  came  into 
power,  and   there  again  the  same  diffin'- 
ence  of  opinion  was  manifested.    Ano- 
ther government  succeeded,  and  a  like 
division   took  place.      And  be  believed 
that  even  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  were 
to  come  into  power  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  found  difficult,  notwithstanding  their 
concurrence  upon  all  other  topics  to  ob> 
tain  perfect  unanimity  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion.   If  any  change  could  be  made,  that 
would    insure  its    decisioOt    he  would 
willingly    resign    hb     office,    and   con-^ 
sider  an  v  change  attended  by  such  a  result 
as  an  alteration  for   the  better.     At  no 
time  had  so  great  a  disposition  been  aaani- 
fested  to  give  to  Ireland  the  benefits  of  a 
free  and  equal  and  liberal  govenmieatas 
at  present ;  and  be  therefore  thought  that 
the  invectives  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman were  singularly  ill-timed,  comioff 
as  they  did  at  the  very  moment  vbeo  siiGbi 
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a  tyslem  waf  in  the  course  of  adminbtra- 
tioo.  Whaterer  might  be  aaid  of  lord  Wel- 
kjalej'a  goyernment,  that  its  great  object 
waS|^l»  confer  happiness  on  Ireland  could 
not  ^i;j^.  matter  of  doubt ;  and  it  was  be- 
cpoi^  hie  was  anxious  for  the  continuance 
qS  that  govemmenty  and  should  be  sorry 
that  by  any  resolution  of  the  House  a 
blow  should,  be  struck  at  so  essential,  a 
member  of  it  .as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  he  should  concur  in  an 
amendment  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Armagh. 

Mr.  Daly  would  TOte  for  proceeding  to 
the  order  of  the  day»  on  an  understanding 
that  the  learned  gentleman  would  bring 
forwardjthe  motion  to  which  he  had  alluded* 

Mr.  brougham  expressed  his  intention 
of  redeeming  the  pledge  he  had  given, 
if  no  other  member  took  up  the  subject. 

The  Attorney'General  said,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  found  fault  with  the 
way  in  which  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland  had  exercised  the  power  of  filing 
an  ex-officio information,  although  head- 
mittjed  the  power  to  file  such  information. 
As  to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  the 
point  wasso  plain,  that  even  the  learned  gen- 
tleman  coula  not  have  a  doubt  upon  it.  He 
said,  that  the  attorney-general  had  not  the 
power  to  file  an  information,  after  a  bill 
of  indictment  had  been  ignored  by  the 
grand  Jury.  He  (the  attorney-general) 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  consider- 
ed the  proceeding  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
as  perfectly  legal.  The  learned  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  the  cases  cited  were 
Bot  applicable  to  the  point  in  issue.  He 
would  not  fatigue  the  Houie  by  going  into 
those  cases;  but  he  would  insist  on  it, 
that  they  all  fully  established  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  criminal  information  might 
be  filed  after  a  bill  of  indictment  had  been 
Ignored. 

Mr.  Scarlett  agreed,  that  the  proceeding 
was  not  illegal.  But  the  legality  of  it  was 
one  thing,  and  the  constitutionality  ano- 
ther. It  by  no  means  followed,  that 
what  was  •  barely  legal  should  be  always 
adopted.  •  The  attorney-general  on  filing 
an  mformation,  was  bound  to  stand  by  it ; 
and,  though  the  result  might  be  unfa- 
vourable to  his  cause,  it  would' still  be 
better  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  jury. 
He  was  satbfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  at- 
torney-general for  Ireland  proceeded  from 
the  best  of  motives ;  but  he  certainly  had 
forgot  what  was  due  to  the  character  of 
a  grand  jury.        ,      , 


Af^er  a  short  reply,  the  motion  was, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn  ; 
and  sir  F.  Burdett  gave  notice,  that  he 
would,  on  the22pd,  bring  before  the  House 
the  conduct  of  th^  sheriff  of  Dublin. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  April  16/A. 

Edinburgh  Frbb  Thinkers'  Zetetic 
Society.]  Mr.  Hume  presented  the 
following  Petition : 

*<The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  indi- 
viduals, who  were  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Free  Thinkers'  Zetetic  Soci- 
ety, humbly  sheweth, 

^'  That  in  the  spring  of  1820,  your  pe- 
titioners, with  some  others,  began  to  meet 
every  Sunday  as.  a  society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  literary,  philosophical, 
and  theological  subjects,  without  intend- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  public,  or  wishing  the  public  to  inter- 
with  them: 

<<  That  the  principal  object  which  your 
petitioners  had  in  view  by  their  meetine 
as  a  society  was,  by  their  unanimous  and 
expressed  opfnion,  to  encourage  virtue 
and  suppress  vice  among  their  members, 
and  to  keep  Free-thinkers  who  did  not  go 
to  church,  from  spending  Sundays  in 
drinking  and  dissipation,  to  which,  on 
that  day,  they  might  be  seduced  by  idle 
company : 

*'  That  your  petitioners  arc  of  opinion, 
that  virtue  cannot  be  properly  encouraged 
nor  vice  suppressed,  but  by  men  joinine 
in  society,  and  expressing  their  united 
opinion  as  a  body  ;  and  your  petitioners 
considered  they  had  some  reason  to  meet 
for  that  purpose,  as  Free-thinkers  have 
oflen  been  reproached  for  vice  and  im- 
morality by  those  who  have  used  every 
exertion  to  make  them  vicious  and  im- 
moral, by  exciting  public  prejudice  against 
them,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  them  out- 
casts from  every  society : 

"That,  at  the  Whitsunday  term  of 
1820,  jour  petitioners  took  a  hall,  in 
which  they  aAerwards  held  their  meet- 
ings, and-  began  to  collect  a  library  for 
their  common  use  and  instruction ;  and 
such  of  their  members  as  were  qualified, 
successively  composed,  and  read  each 
Sunday,  an  essay  or  discourse  upon  some 
literary,  philosophical,  or  theological  sub* 
ject,  which  was  afterwards  strictly  critici- 
sed and  debated  upon  by  the  members : 

*<  That,  the  hall  which  your  petitioners 
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took  for  their  eecoromodation  having  been 
formerly  occupied  at  a  place  of  wor»htp, 
itrangerf  occasionally  called,  but  were 
senerally  informed  that  the  meeting  wai 
held  for  discuMion,  and  not  for  any  kind 
of  religious  worship : 

"  That  in  many  mstancet  these  stran- 
gers expressed  a  wish  to  remain,  and  as 
your  petitioners  deemed  it  illegal  to  force 
ihem  away,  thej  were  allowed  to  sit  and 
hear,  but  not  join  in  the  debates;  at  length 
aome  of  them  began  to  insinuate  that  your 
petitioners  acted  unfairly  in  preventing 
strangers  from  speaking,  who  perhaps 
might  be  able  to  give  some  information 
upon  subjects  which,  they  thought  your 
petitioners  did  not  seem  to  understand. 
It  was  then  agreed  upon,  that  strangers 
aliould  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  debates 
as  long  as  they  kept  their  temper,  and 
behaved  with  propriety : 

**That  the  persons  who  generally  at- 
tended the  meeting  were  well  informed 
men,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  judging 
of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  subjects 
discussed.  Boys  and  children  were  always 
excluded,  except  they  were  brought  by 
aome  member  or  person  of  years  who  con- 
atantly  attended : 

"  liiat  your  petitioners  were  forced  by 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  discoorsetr 
which  were  read,  and  the  warm  arguments 
of  some  zealous  Christians,  to  enter  into 
a  close  examination  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
and  because  your  petitioners  were  not 
convinced  by  the  arsuments  of  their  oppo- 
nentu,  but  defended  their  own  opinions 
with  freedom  and  earnestness,  their  anta- 
gonists resorted  to  the  mean  expedient  of 
misrepresenting  to  the  civil  authorities 
the  object  and  arguments  of  your  petition- 
ers, and  thus  procured  theur  dispersion  by 
force : 

**  That  on  the  17th  day  of  November 
last,  while  your  petitioners  were  engaged, 
as  usual,  quietly  debating,  the  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  a  number  of  officers  and  po- 
lice men,  suddenly  entered  the  hall.  The 
sheriff  declared  that  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  illegal  discussions  carried  on 
in  the  hall.  The  unexpected  entrance  of 
the  civil  authorities  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  proceeding  in  the  debates ;  they 
then  proceeded  to  take  down  the  names 
of  every  person  present,  and  to  search 
them  one  by  one,  for  books  and  papers ; 
afterwards  ihey  were  all  dismissed,  except 
Che  president  of  the  day»  aud  two  other 


members,  who  were  detained  aa  priaoiigi  f 

**  That  after  thb  violent  diaperaioB  ti 
the  meeting,  the  authorities  proceeded  lo 
examine  the  library  which  ydur  pctitionen 
had  collected,  and  they  seiseo  and  took 
away  a  number  of  books,  among  #llieli 
were  the  following : — ^WatsoD'a  Apologies 
for  the  Bible,  Leslie's  Short  Method  with 
Deists,  Ogden's  Deist  Unntiasked,  81. 
Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,  Mirabtnd'ji 
System  of  Nature,  the  Works  of  ThoaMU 
Faine,  Toulman*s  Eternity  of  the  Uaivefte, 
The  Black  Book,  Carlile's  RepobVitiaB, 
Queen  Mab,  Vollaire's  Philosophical  Die- 
tionary,  Hume's  Essays,  the  Liberal, 
Odelebene's  Campaign  in  SaxoiiTi  Owen's 
Essays  on  the  Formation  of  CharacWr, 
besides  some  small  pamphlets,  all  of  Midi 
are  still  retained,  although  moat  of  then 
are  to  be  found  in  every  library,  and 
are  openly  sold  in  erery  bookaeller's 
shop : 

**  That  the  persons  made  priaoaera  were 
detained  from  Sunday  aftemoim  till  Wed- 
nesday night,  about  eight  oTclock,  when 
the?  were  allowed  to  find  bul,  one  in  60L 
and  the  other  two  in  lOCM.  each,  fof  their 
appearance  at  any  time  when  called  upon 
within  the  space  of  six  months : 

*<  That  the  three  individuals  gaT6  the 
bail  required,  and  though  men  of  irre- 
proachable moral  character,  and  unoooh 
scious  of  having  committed  any  crime, 
except  that  of  expressing  their  opinions 
freely  in  public  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  they  are  still  In  a  state  of 
painful  suspense,  uncertain  bat  they  aiay 
be  ruined  by  prosecution  : 

**  That  your  petitionera  humbly  repre* 
sent,  that,  if  the  magistrates  are  authonied 
by  law  to  seize  all  such  books  u  hare  been 
taken  from  your  petitioners,  no  library* 
either  public  or  private  can  be  eonaidered 
safe: 

**  That  your  petitionera  also  repesenl^ 
that  if  magistrates  are  authoriaea  bj  Jaw 
to  disperse  all  meetings  held  for  free  dis- 
cussion, men  hav6  no  way  of  detecting 
error,  and  arriving  at  the  tnitk  of  any  sub- 
ject; and  the  boasted  fivSdou  we  are  said 
to  enjoy  is  only  an  empty  name : 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  convinced 
there  is  no  necessity  for  one  party  at- 
tempting to  crush  or  overthrow  another 
that  by  equal  toleration  ^y  might  afl 
exbt  together  more  peaceably  than  the 
Christians,  Hindoos,  and  MirfiomeCaaf  live 
together  in  India,  or  Protestants  end  Ce^ 
tholics  in  Europe : 

«  That  your  petiUoners  h«vt  fiKle  wiib 
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to  make  confierts  to  their  opioioni,  and  no 
wish  whaterer  to  attack  people  of  a  dif- 
lerent  waj  of  thinking ;  their  only  desire 
18,  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  free  discussion 
on  all  subjects : 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  honour- 
able House  to  take  your  petitioners'  case 
into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and 
to  make  a  law  allowing  free  discussion  on 
all  subjects,  that  men  may  be  convinced 
by  reasoning,  and  not  be  forced  by  law, 
as  at  present,  to  be  hypocrites ;  and  your 
petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pry." 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  to  say,  that  when 
he  received  the  petition,  he  wrote  to  the 
Individual  who  sent  it  to  him,  stating  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  {^titioners,'if  they  felt 
injured,  would  have  done  better  to  apply 
to  a  court  of  law  for  redress.  The  an- 
swer he  received  was,  that  the  petitioners 
did  not  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
iheriff,  nor  of  those  who  acted  under  his 
control,  because  the  law  of  Scotland  Au- 
thorised the  proceeding.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
then  referred  to  the  English  statutes.*— 
The  only  act  he  found  was  the  49th  of  (he 
late  king,  which  authorised  magistrates  to 
interfere  with  respect  to  societies  where 
money  was  received  at  the  door  as  the 
price  of  admission.  He  was  eonvin^ed 
that  no  police  magistrate  or  other  persoh 
in  authority  in  England  would  act  towards 
any  such  society  ad  the  sheriff  at  Edin- 
burgh acted  towards  the  society  of  Free- 
thinkers. Bat  by  the  law  of  Scotland  be 
found,  not  only  that  such  society  roi^ht 
be  dispersed— but  that  the  persons  formmg 
it  might  be  imprisoned,  and  actually 
hanged.  An  alct  of  Charles  2nd,  stated, 
that  whereas  there  was  no  law  against 
blasphemy  in  Scotland,  if  any  person  or 
persons  who  were  not  distracted  in  their 
wits,  should  rail  at  or  curse  God,  they  should 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  He  should 
add,  that  the  individual  who  sent  the  peti- 
tion to  him,  informed  him  that  societies 
had  been  held  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Hutae ;  that  never  having  intruded  on 
public  attention,  they  were  never  attacked 
by  the  public  magistrate ;  that  they  had  Ao 
other  object  but  open  atad  fair  discussion, 
as  being  best  calculated  to  promote  know- 
IcdffCy  good  morals,  and  virtue. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  if  the  hon« 
toember  should  propose  an  alteration  of 
(be  law,  he  woula  be  able  to  meet  him  on 
that  ground.  There  was  another  statute 
besides  that  to  which  the  hon.  member 
dloded.  .  Air  act  of  William  and  Mary 


made  the  (ferson  guilty  of  blasphenfoua 
expressions,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  &c.  fbr  the  first  offence  subject  to 
imprisonment,  for  the  second,  subject  to 
fine  and  lAnprisonment,  and  for  the  third, 
subject  to  suffer  capital  punbhment.  The 
sheriff  had  acted  by  his  advice.  He  had 
received  information,  that  meetings  of  per« 
sons  were  held  every  Sunday  in  Edinburgh, 
at  which  meetings  not  only  the  Christian, 
but  every  religion  was  turned  into  ridicule, 
and  the  existence  of  God  himself  denied 
and  laughed  at.  It  was  a  fact,  that  to  thii 
blasphemous  school  Children  were  brought 
by  the  members*  When  he  first  heaM  of 
the  society  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe,  that  in  Edinburgh  men  could  be 
found  so  full  of  wickedness  and  folly; 
but,  on  the  sheriff  making  further  iru 
quiries,  facts  came  oxH  far  exceeding  what 
was  first  reported  to  him.  The  society 
had  existed  since  1820.  There  was  one 
curious  rule  enforced:  an  essay  on  the 
favourite  topic  was  iubmitted  to  coriside- 
ration,  but  no  person  was  allowed  to  speak 
against  it  (br  more  than  ten  minutes.  The 
docletjr  ^ras  attended  by  the  lo#eit  de* 
scrtption  of  persons.  None  were  taken 
iiito  custody  on  the  occasion  alloded  to, 
but  the  writer  of  the  essay  and  two  othei^ 
individuals.  Thebe  persons  afterwarcU 
appeared  sensible  of  their  errors,  and  pre* 
sented  a  petition,  regretting  the  course 
they  had  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  sheriff,  the  society 
did  not  meet  agahi ;  and  a  similar  socieCy 
in  Glasgow  dedined  to  meet  also.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  feel  any  disposition  to 
proceed  farther ;  nor  did  he  now  wish  to 
do  so,  unless  the  individuals  themselves 
should  seek  for  a  trial.  In  that  case,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  bring  forward  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  guilt. 

Mr.  Montk  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  there  were  Jews  in  Edinburgh  ? 
Now,  Jews  were  decidedly  more  hostile 
to  Christianity  than  those  philosophers 
who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  learned  lord.  Tlie  philosophers,  it 
seemed,  fairly  discussed  important  qntes^ 
tions.  They  did  not  form  a  party ;  for  no 
two  of  diem  agreed  in  opinion  ;  whereas, 
the  Je#s  to  a  man  ridiculed  the  Christian 
religion.  The  law  of  Scotland  appeared, 
in  this  respect,  more  severe  than  the 
Inquisition. 

Mr.  Hwne  considered  the  law  a'  moK 
horrid  one.  He  wai  convinced  tlMt  ^ 
Christian  religion  could  only  staAdf  tkpcrti 
the  ground  drdiacuaaioaaild  free  teqtiiry* 


FoRBiGN  Enlistment  Bill,]  Lord 
Aithorp  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
bill.  He  observed,  that  though  «the  pre- 
sent question  was  one  of  considerable  im« 
portance,  yet  the  arguments  for  and 
against  it,  lay  in  so  small  a  compass  that, 
were  he  merely  to  confine'  himself  to  a 
statement  of  their  nature,  he  should  occu- 
py a  very  short  portion  of  their  time  in- 
deed. He  was  afraid,  however,  that  if 
he  confined  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
he  should  be  liable  to  much  misconstruc- 
tion with  one  class .  of  persons  who  were 
anxious  that  this  country  should  take 
part  in  the  present  war,  because  he  should 
declare  himself  a  decided  advocate   for 

Eeace;  and  with  another  class,  who,  if 
e  were  silent  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
Spain,  might  think  him  indifferent  to  its 
auccess,  and  regardless  of  the  violent  and 
unjustifiable  attack  which  was  making, 
through  it,  upon  the  independence  of 
•very  nation.  He  therefore  solicited 
the  pardon  of  the  House,  if,  in  speaking 
upon  this  question,  he  should  appear  to 
touch  upon  subjects  that  were  not  altog%* 
ther  connected  with  it.  In  doing  so,  he 
should  first  apply  himself  to  the  question 
of  peace  and  war.  And  here  he  must  say, 
that  no  man  could  think  war  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  a  greater  calamity  than  he  did. 
Neither  was  he  of  opinion,  that  if  war 
were  now  declared,  it  would  be  of  service 
to  Spain ;  since  it  might  tend  to  produce 
greater  union  among  its  enemies.  His 
decided  feeling  therefore  was,  that  war 
ought  not  to  be  commenced :  and,  in 
roaKJng  this  motion,  unfess  he  should  be 
able  to  prove,  that  the  repeal  of  the  act 
in  question  might  be  resolved  upon,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality,  he  would  allow  tiiat  he  had  made 
out  no  sufficient  case.  The  question  as- 
aiuned  a  different  appearance  when  it  was 
said,  that  a  dedarauop  should  have  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  transac- 
tions— when  we  went  to  the  congress  of 
Verona— that  if  the  allied  powers  should 
be  guilty  of  the  aggression  against  Spain 
which  they  had  since  entered  upon,  we  ; 
should  be  called  upon  to  declare  war. 
He  fully  agreed  witb  the  right  hon.  se-  ! 
cretary  of  state,  that  no  menaces  should  j 
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The  proceeding  altogether  was  one  which   them  fully  into  effect. .  Bat,  if  Spain  could 
was  not  to  be  defended.  have  been    preserved   from   invasion,  as 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  probably  she  might  have  been,  by  such  a 

declaration,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  have  done  so,  at  the  expense  of 
the  haaard  of  a  war.    This  was  ajubject, 
however,  on  which  doubts  could  i^eaaona- 
bly  be  entertained ;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  in   saying,  that  hia  majesty's 
ministers  had  not,  in  the  late  negotiatloos» 
sufficiently  consulted  the  honour  abd  cba^ 
racter  of  the  country.    Of  course*  siinia- 
ters  knew  better  than  himself  the  diarac- 
ters  of  the  sovereigns  composing  the*  holy 
alliance :  but  he  should  have  thought  tbst 
even  they  would  not  have  been  so  dead 
to  the  feelings  of  honour,  or  cared  so  litde 
for  reputation,  as  not  to  have  listened  to 
the  remonstrances  and  represent^ tions  of 
the  British  cabinet,  had  it  attempted  to 
make  any.    It  appeared,  however,  that  no 
such  attempt  had  been  made.    The  dukoL 
of  Wellington  had  not  uttered  a  syllable 
at  the  congress  to  impress  upon  the  ao^e- 
reigns  the  infamy  that  would  for  ever  at- 
tacn  to  their  names,  if  they  persevered  in 
the  ap;gression  they  then  contemplated- 
But,  if  the  sovereigns  were  wholly  indif* 
ferent    to    such    considerationa— if   the 
statement  of  them  would  be  of  no  awsil 
—still  the  honour  of  this  country,  and  the 
noblest  principles  of  justice,  required  thst 
they  should    have    been    urged.    What 
would  be  said  of  a  man  who  attempted  to 
deter  another  from  the  commission  of  a 
flagrant  crime,  by  merely  representing  to 
him,   that   it  was  decidedly  against  his 
interest  to  be  guilty  of  it  ?     But  such  bad 
been  the  conduct  of  the  British  gorern- 
raent.    It  had  only  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  France  to  make 
war  upon  Spain:  principle,justice,  and  mo- 
rality, had  been  left  quite  out  of  the  quea* 
tion. — Without  further  preface,  he  would 
observe,  that  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation 
was,  to  act  impartially  between  the  bellige- 
rent parties.    If,  therefore.  Great  Bntaia 
said  that  neither  party  ahould  enlist  troops 
in  her  territory,  she  waa  strictly  neutrsd  ; 
and  if  she  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
both  parties  might  enlist  troops  in  her 
territory^  she  waa  strictly  neutral   also. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Canning) 
seemed  to  intimate  his  dissent  from  this 
proposition.    He  Herd  A.)  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  well-reaa  in  the  jurists ;  but  he 
knew  that  Grotius,  in  hia  chapter  on  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  had  distinctly  laid  it 
down  as  he  had  stated  it ;  and  he  had  il- 
lustrated his   positiopi  aa  ho.gmraUy 


be  uttered  without  the  means  of  carrying 
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did  by  m  appeal  toantient  history,  ob- 
aenriog  that  the  Lacedemonians  com- 
plained to'Uie  Athenians,  that  the  Corin- 
thians were  allowed  to  recruit  their  armies 
m  their  territory:  the  Lacedemonians, 
therefore,  claimed  to  he  allowed  to  do 
the  same ;  and  this  being  granted,  it  was 
held  that  the  Athenians  had  observed  a 
strict  neutrality.  If  France  declared  war 
because  Great  Britain  pursued  the  same 
line  of  conduct  as  the  Athenians,  such  a 
war  could  have  no  just  and  sufficient 
ground ;  and  he  hoped  that  this  country 
was  not  yet  quite  so  degraded  as  not  to 
be  able  to  defend  herself  against  such  an 
aggression.  It  was  to  be  remarked,  that 
until  1810,  when  this  foreign  enlistment 
bill  was  passed  (excepting  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  statutes  of  George  2f|)d),  it 
had  been  considered  that  England  might 
be  strictly  neutral  without  suob  a  law; 
and  those  who  now  supported  it  must  con- 
tend that  from  the  Norman  conquest 
downwards,  she  had,  in  fact,  maintained 
DO  real  neutrality  between  contending  par- 
ties. If,  then,  the  abrogation  of  this  law 
was  no  infringement  of  neutrality,  was 
there  any  domestic  inconvenience  which 
it  remedied,  and  the  revival  of  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  its  repeal  ? 
He  remembered  when  the  act  was  passed, 
it  was  asked,  whether  troops  enlisted  to 
assist  foreign  powers  should  be  allowed  to 
be  trained,  drilled,  and  paraded  in  the 
streets?  Thh  evil  was,  however,  suffi* 
ciently  provided  against  by  one  of  the  six 
acts,  imposing  a  severe  penalty  upon 
training  without  the  king's  license.  Having 
shown,  then,  that  there  was  no  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  removal  of  this  restriction,  he 
thought  he  had  gone  a  good  way  to  prove 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  defi- 
nition of  freedom  was  this— that  a  man 
should  have  a  right  to  do  every  thing  not 
inconvenient  or  injurious  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  If,  therefore,  he 
had  proved  that  this  restriction  was 
needless  on  this  account,  he  had  proved 
also  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
our  free  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. .  It  was  besides  very  desirable, 
that  the  government  should  not  have  a 
nominal  power  of  prohibiting  those  acts 
affecting  foreign  states  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  prevent.  Of  the  inconvenience 
of  such  powers  we  had  an  instance  in  the 
law  of  censorship,  which  made  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countries  where  it  existed 
responsible  for  whatever  appeared  in  the 
public  papers.    To  prevent  future  bicker- 


ings, if  for  nothing  else,  we  shotild  repeal 
the  bill.  It  was  necessary  to  state,  that 
before  the  bill  passed  in  1819,  there  had 
been  two  acts  nominally  in  force,  of  the 
9th  and  89th  €^rge  2nd,  which  made  it 
felonv  to  serve  in  the  military  force  of 
any  roreip;n  state;  but  as  there  were  no 
means  or  prevention,  the  statutes  were  a 
dead  letter.  In  1819,  these  statutes  were 
repealed,  and  the  provisions  re-enacted 
with  a  milder  penalty,  making  the  oflbnce 
a  misdemeanor  instead  of  felony,  and  su- 
peradding many  measures  of  prevention. 
His  purpose  was,  not  to  re-enact  those 
statutes,  and  he  should  therefore  move, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  all  the  clauses  of  an  act,  passed  in 
the  59th  Geo.  S,  c.  69,  intitulied,  '  an  act 
to  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement  of 
his  majesty's  subiects  to  serve  m  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping, 
in  his  majesty's  dominions,  vessels  for  war- 
like purposes,  without  his  majesty 'slicence,' 
except  the  first  clause." 

Lord  Folkestone  rose  to  second  the  mo« 
tion.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  take  the 
veiy  first  opportunity  of  expressing  hia 
feelings  regaroing  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Canning),  a  ^w 
nights  ago,  and  the  papers  which  he  had 
then  laid  upon  the  table.  He  never  rose 
to  speak,  without  being  sensible  that  he 
was  not  a  sufficient  master  of  language, 
adequately  to  convey  his  sentiments ;  but 
upon  no  occasion  had  he  felt  this  deficien- 
cy so  strongly  as  at  the  present  moment : 
indeed,  he  knew  no  terms  that  could  ex- 
press the  disgust,  shame,  and  indigna- 
tion he  had  experienced  on  the  perusal  of 
the  documents,  at  the  utter  degradation 
they  reflected  upon  this  country.  If  he 
differed  from  his  noble  friend  on  thequea* 
tion  of  war,  yet  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion he  had  submitted,  he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  want  of  court- 
esy. It  arose  from  his  great  anxiety^  to 
embrace  the  earliest  occasion  of  adverting 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  a  preceding  night.  To  some  parts  of 
that  speech  he  gave  his  cordial  aFscnt; 
and 'Since  it  was  clear  that  we  could  not 
now  go  to  war — especially  to  that  part  of  it 
where  he  enforced  the  fitness  of  maintain- 
ing a  strict  neutrality.  He  too,  hoped 
that  it  would  be  strict  and  impartial ;  that 
it  would  apply  to  both  the  belligerents ; 
tiiough  he  much  feared  that  there  was  but 
too  obvious  a  leaning  to  the  stronger  side* 
For  instance,  the  nght  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated  that  Great  Britain  was  bound 
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10  Pi>rtugal  by  an  offieativ«9  but  not  by  • 
ds&nuve  alliance ;  and  tbat  if  she  rash- 
ly embarked  in  a  contest,  we  were  not 
bound  to  support  her.  Why  had  this  de- 
claration been  made  f  It  was  called  for 
by  no  neces»ity  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  France  a  hint,  that  if  she  provoked 
the  animoHiiy  of  Portugal,  this  country 
was  not  bound  to  assist  her.  The  same 
leaning  obviously  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  negotiations.  While  we  pretended  to 
be  neutral  we  were  in  fact  biassed  by  one 
party,  and  aiding  and  abetti.ig  the  foulest 
aggression  that  history  would  ever  have 
to  record.  If  one  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments more  than  another  disgraced  Great 
Britain,  it  was  that  which  the  right  hon, 
gent,  had  thought  fit  to  read  as  his  justifi* 
cation»«the  answer  to  the  duke  of  WeU 
lington,  when  it  was  first  intimated  that 
Spain  was  to  be  iovaded.  Why  had  this 
been  the  first  intimation,  and  why  had 
not  ministers  been  better  informed  ?  We 
knew  that  tlie  French  had  always  kept  what 
was  called  an  Army  of  Observation  on  the 
Pyrenean  frontiers.  Why  were  ministers 
80  misinformed  ?  Why  w«re  thousands  a 
jrear  spent  upon  an  ambassador  in  Paris, 
if  we  were  to  know  nothing,  nor  to  tell 
nothing.  Howerer  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  tlie  first  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  British  ministry  on  tbe  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  answer 
of  the  secretary  of  state  was  merely  '<  If 
you  invade  Spsin,  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.''  Good  God !  if  we  saw  a  man 
about  to  murder  an  unoffending  fellow- 
creature  in  cold  blood,  did  it  free  us  from 
crime,  to  say  •'  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ?"  Tlie  cases  were  precisely  pa- 
ralleled ;  yet  we  had  made  no  remonstrance 
—no  appeal  to  justice,  honour,  or  nati- 
onal virtue.  We  stood  tamely  by»  and 
saw  the  most  detestable  plot  concocted 
against  life  and  freedom,  without  a  single 
word  to  deter  the  guilty,  or  to  warn  the 
innocent.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 

groroised  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement, 
ut  he  had,  nevertheless,  taken  care  to 
make  out  a  case  as  favourable  as  possible ; 
and  the  very  quotation  on  which  he  had 
relied  proved  that  ministers  had  degraded 
their  country  in  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
and  sullied  its  character  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  other  extract,  from  the 
last  document  in  the  volume,  was  of  the 
same  kind.  It  was  the  fluent  composition 
of  the  right  hon.secretary,  and  it  declared 
in  subsunce,  that   the  king's  ministers 
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confided  in  the  assnrancet  of  France,  thrt 
she  made  war  apon  and  occupied  Speinp 
for  no  purpose  of  ambition  or  aggrandiie- 
ment.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
avowed  that  he liad  been  imule  tbe  dupe  of 
French  diplomatists;  but.  waatheie  ever 
dupery  so  egregious  as  that  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him  in  this  instance  t 
True,  the  documents  might  not  admit  that 
the  purpose  was  aggrandiiement ;  but 
what  did  M.  Chateaubriand  say  in  hia 
speech  in  the  French  senate?  Had  he 
not  openly  asserted,  that  the  Houae  of 
Bourbon  would  pursue  the  noble  great 
policy  of  Louis  14th,  and  exercise  such 
a  control  over  the  government  o( 
Spain  as  would  give  France  a  coo!* 
manding  influence  in  Europe  ?  Whtt 
said  the  duke  of  Fitzjames  ?  **  The  En- 
glish minister,*'  said  he,  **  objects  lo  oav 
aggrandisement,  and  well  he  may;  but  I 
as  a  Frenchman,  heartily  applaud  it  as 
calculated  to  raise  tbe  honour  and  greaii* 
ness  of  France.*'  Surely  after  this  deciar* 
at  ion,  the  right  boo.  gentleman  must  net 
only  have  been  duped,  but  have  been  wil- 
ling to  be  duped.  He  had  said  alao.  that 
be  presumed  the  Frencli  did  not  mesn  to 
compel  the  king  of  Spain  to  do  any  thiag 
derogatorv  to  Spain.  Did  not  the  papen 
on  the  table  flatly  contradict  him  I  Did 
be  not  know  that  they  intended  to  modd 
the  constitution  of  Spain  exactly  accord 
ing  to  their  own  views  and  interests  ?  Tha 
right  hon.  gentleman  knew  that  this  was 
the  case ;  for  his  own  despatches  Emitted 
it.  They  admitted  that  the  Freoch  ar- 
mies had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  destroy 
the  constitution  of  Spain  and  Portugal- 
Passages  without  end  might  be  queued 
from  the  papers,  which  made  an  EngUsh- 
man's  blood  boil.  Twenty  timea  in  read- 
ing them  had  he  dropped  them,  to  vent 
some  expression  of  abhorrence  and  indigo 
nation.  It  was  lamentable  to  read  the 
despatch  of  the  Spanish  minisier,  in 
which  he  gave  the  British  ministry  credit 
for  feelings  which  it  was  clear  they  did 
not  possess.  The  expressioo  of  those  feel- 
ings in  her  favour  was  all  that  Had  been 
sought  for  by  Spain ;  and  yet  even  tbat  had 
been  denied  with  the  moat  cold-blooded 
apathy.  Every  mode  of  stating  their  coo- 
fidence  in,  and  admiration  of  the  Bow- 
bons,  the  British  miniatry  had  at  com- 
mand. They  were  ready  to  flatter,  to 
fawn  upon,  to  crouchi  to  cringe,  to  bow 
down  beforcv  the  exalted  house  of  Bour- 
bon :  but  for  liberty,  for  tbat  which  £n- 
glisbmeni  in  former  timei,  had  ^oried  to 


Meed  finr.  Act  had  not  a  tingle  word  of 
encmiriHrttiient  or  of  approbation  to  be« 
alow*  The  Spaniards  asked  only  for  an 
fldnuitton  of  the  abstract  Justice  of  the 
prfnriples  yet,  8ohelphiin(jod«  that  had 
DeenreAised !  Was  it  not  enough  to  make 
an  EngKshman  ashamed  of  his  country — 
of  that  country,  which,  till  now,  had  ever 
been  ready  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand 
to  thoae  who  struggled  against  despotism 
and  oppression  ?  Was  a  man  who,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  could  display  stich  odi- 
ous indifference,  fit  to  be  the  mmister  of  a 
nation  whose  universal  sentiment  he  refu- 
aed  to  utter?  The  duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  seat  to  Verona  merely  to  say — 
*'  Gentlemen,  we  have  told  you,  every 
thing  that  haa  passed  between  us  and  the 
court  of  Madria.  We  have  been  told  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  your  communica- 
tiona  with  Spain."  Was  it  not  shameful 
that,  caning  ourselves  an  independent  na- 
tion, we  had  condescended  to  disclose  all 
the  particulars  of  our  negotiations ;  while 
we  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
been  passing  between  France  and  Spain  ? 
Why  nad  we  not  asked  what  was  going 
cm?  For  this  reason — we  were  afraid  of 
doing  it.  England  was  afraid?  No: 
Eog^ad  knew  no  fear ;  but  her  dastardly, 
croochinff,  truckling  cabinet  had  not  da- 
red to  can  for  the  state  of  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  Spain,  what  he 
wanted  to  koow  was,  why  we  were  not  at 
war  at  this  moment  ?  He  was  not  for  bul- 
lying, or  threatening  what  we  could  not 
perrorm,  any  more  than  the  risht  hon.  gen- 
tleman. Time  had  been  when  ford  Chatham 
bad  said,  **I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
power  la  Europe  that  dares  to  fire  a  can- 
DOB  without  the  concurrence  of  England." 
That  time  was  gone.  Enormous  soms 
had  been  spent  by  us  to  free  Europe  from 
alavery.  We  called  ourselves  the  conque- 
rors of  France,  the  saviours  of  the  world, 
the  champions  of  liberty.  The  prime  mi- 
niiterbore  on  his  breast  the  ensign  of  the 

Enrter,  conferred  upon  him  by  a  specid 
w  of  a  apecfal  chapter,  as  a  reward 
fbr  raising  England  to  a  pinnacle  of  un^ 
€xampled  greatness  and  power.  Yet, 
eight  years  after,  during  the  whole  of 
wmcfa  time,  the  same  prime  minister 
directed  the  councHs  of  the  countrv, 
and  atili  bore  on  hji  breast  the  highest  gift 
the  Crown  cooM  beistow,  this  country  was 
aeen  reduced  to  so  pitiable  a  condition, 
that  it  had  not  dared  even  to  express  an 
opinion  minit  a  moat  ilaj^t  act  of  in- 
jtodceandtyrsttiiy.  fourteen  years  oiily 
VOL.  VIII. 
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had  passed  since  wewerefightingand  con- 
quering that  very  power,  before  which  we 
were  now  crouching  with  the  most  abject 
homilhy-F— Now,  England  was  afraid  to 
lift  up  ner  voice,  much  less  her  arm,  that 
arm,  before  which  tyrants  had  once  trem- 
bled—-in  favour  of  suflfering  Spain.  She 
was  afraid  to  contend  for  what  were  called 
by  Marlborough  the  outworks  of  Britain^ 
for  which  king  William  had  fought,  and 
tho  independence  of  which  all  the 
great  men  of  the  last  century  declared  it 
was  most  essential  to  our  freedom  to  pre- 
serve. It  was  the  enormous  debt  that 
weighed  down  the  country,  and  compel- 
led us  to  submit  to  the  bidding  of  thostf 
whom  we  had  not  only  sheltered  but  res- 
tored, Whv  were  we  not  at  that  moment 
at  war  whn  France,  on  behalf  of  the  li« 
berties  of  the  world.  Let  the  right  hon. 
eentleman  look  at  the  map  of  the  world ; 
let  him  look  at  the  bearings  of  Spam  upon 
the  ports  of  Ireland ;  let  him  look  at  her 
connexion  with  the  West  Indies,  and  lie 
would  then  see  how  necessary  it  was,  to  keep 
Spain  out  of  thegras|)/ingclutchesof  Fraoct. 
He  insisted,  that  if  Great  Britain  did 
not  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  Snaio,  die  must 
abandon  fbr  ever  the  rank  she  occupied 
aBMmg  nations,  and  resign  the  glories  for 
which  she  had  so  aucces^fully  fought  and 
bled.  He  contended,  that  if  the  festival 
not  long  since  ghren  in  the  citv,  to  evince 
die  sympathy  of  this  country  in  the  causii 
of  Spain,  were  not  folTowed  up,  that  ce<f 
lebration  could  be  considered  only  aa  atf 
insult  to  the  people  of  Spain.  What  good 
Ooidd  thatsortotsympatnyeflbctforS^in? 
How  would  It  assist  tier  cause  ?  In  whAt 
way  would  niere  words  avail  ?  **  If  mbtti^ 
ther  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,**  said  anr  inspired  author, 
<^  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them  *  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;*  notwith« 
standing  ye  give  them  not  those  things 
Which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth 
it  profit  ?"  If  empty  words  would  an- 
iwer  the  purpose,  no  man  had  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  them  than  the  right 
non.  sentleman.  He  had  been  most  egre* 
giousTy  duped  ;  and,  as  if  it  were  in  re- 
venge, he  had  employed  himself,^  from 
the  tery  opening  of  the  session,  in  en* 
deavburfog  to  dupe  the  house.  He  cer« 
titfniy  had'  ne^er  stated  that  there  waaa 

Erob)Ed)f]ity  of  the  country  going  to  war  \ 
ut  he  had  kept  back  all  ihmrmation :  he 
had  craved  abstinence  firom  inquiry.  fMr. 
Canning  disacrtted]  WeU,  ttaenchtnon. 
gentleman  had  ei^prtssly  retorned  thanks 
'    S  U 
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to  the  Iloude  for  its  abstinence  from  inqui- 
ry, lie  bad  shapt'd  Ills  course  in  such  a 
way,  tliat  ilic  Hon<io  had  been  kept  under 
n  delusion  that  ilit.i  \va&  a  probability  of 
England  going  to  war  for  the  defence  of 
Spain.  Under  that  delusion  it  was,  that 
the  house  had  consented  to  vote  estimates 
which  they  would  not  have  voted  had  they 
known  that  no  war  was  to  have  taken 
place.  And  %Thy  had  the  House  been  kept 
Ignorant  of  that  fact  ?  Why  had  not  the 
truth  at  once  been  declared  ?  The  House 
might  just  as  well  have  known  the  fact  in 
the  beginning  ;  for  it  appeared,  by  the 
papers,  that,  from  the  first,  the  ministers 
of  this  country  were  determined  not  to  go 
to  war.  He  asked  again,  and  again,  why 
had  they  not  declared  their  intentions  at 
an  earlier  period?  The  House  might  then 
perha|>s  have  lowered  the  estimates  for 
the  army,  which  had  been  kept  at  a  height 
unprecedented  in  any  former  period  of 
peace — the  excuse  over  and  over  again 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  pre- 
decessor in  office,  the  late  lord  London- 
derry, being,  that  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  were  keeping  up  their  establish- 
ments, and  that  it  behoved  us  to  keep 
ourselves  in  a  situation  to  take  part,  if 
necessary,  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Where  was  our  ability  to  take  part  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  Europe,  now 
that  our  interference  was  wanted  ?  Why, 
we  were  not  ready  to  come  forward  at  all. 
As  far  as  his  single  voice  could  go,  he 
once  more  warned  the  House  of  the  de- 
gradation into  which  the  country  was 
about  to  sink.  He  believed  that  through- 
out the  empire,  the  people,  in  their 
hearts,  detested,  abhorred,  despised  the 
base  policy  by  which  their  hands  were 
tied  up  from  interfering  on  behalf  of  the 
rising  liberties  of  Spain.  An  hon.  and 
learned  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had,  a  few  nights  ago,  m  his  very  bril- 
liant speech,  given  the  house  some  fore- 
taste of  the  blessings  which  England  was 
likely  to  enjoy,  under  the  strict  neutra- 
lity which  was  about  to  be  visited  upon  her. 
He  trusted  that  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  interests 
some  of  whom  had  signalized  their  zeal 
for  the  Spanish  cause  at  the  London 
Tavern,  though  they  had  objected  to 
shew  their  sympathy  in  any  other 
way — would  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  interest,  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
shewing  some  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  England,  though  they  had  shewn 
oooe  for   the   people  of  Spain.    If  the 


government  refused  to  take  up  anns  ie, 
behalf  of  Spain  on  the  present  occasion^, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  d^rM 
of  insult  or  injury  would  induce  them  to 
depart  from  their  passive  and  dithooour- 
able  acquiescence  in  the  dictates  of  Franoe. 
It  was  our  debt,  our  accursed  debt,  whidi 
weighed  us  down,  and  had  reduced  us 
to  our  present  state  of  degradation;  it 
was  the  debt  which  had  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  embarking  in  this  contest, 
and,  until  that  debt  were  got  rid  of,  Eng- 
land would  never  resume  her  station  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  jr.  Lamb  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  spoken  with 
much    eagerness    and    vehemence,   but 
though   he  had  delivered  his  sentiments, 
with   considcrabjc  energy,  he  could  not 
felicitate   him   upon    tlie  consistency  of 
his  opinions.     He  had  now  spoken  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  war  against  the 
house   of  Bourbon,  as  he  had  formerly 
spoken  in  favour  of  a  war  in  their  behali. 
He  remembered  the  time  when  the  noble 
lord  far  outstripped  the  minister  of  the 
day  in  the  zeal  with  which  be  maintained  t2ie 
necessity  of  supporting  the  house  of  Boar-, 
bon.    If  there  was  a  man  in  the  couotrj: 
above  all  others  responsible  for  the  puUic 
debt,  and  bound  to  discharge  it,  it  was. 
the  noble  lord  himself,  who,  above  sU 
others,  had  actively  promoted  the  mea*, 
sures,  by  which  that  debt  had  been  incur- 
red.   It  was  true,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
afterwards  differed  from  bis  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, but  in  voting  oricioally  forhostiilf- 
ties  he  had  made  himself  responsible  far 
all  the  consequences  of  those  hostilities. 
— It   was  not  his    intention  to  go  into, 
the    general     question     of  our    foreign 
relations  :  for  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
consider  the  papers  on  the  table,  with  all 
the  attention  which   was  due  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  proposition  before  ^be 
House,  however,  he  begged  to  say,  that; 
neither  upon  any  general   or  parlicular 
grounds  was  he  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  thie  Foreign  Enlistment  bill.    He 
was  aware  that,  in  former  times,  it  had  been 
the  fashion  for  gentlemen  of  chivalrous  cha*. 
racter  to  make  campaigns  in  the  service  of, 
foreign  princes,  and  that  bodies  of  men 
had  been  raised  in  this  country  to  assist, 
the  Palatine,  or  the  Protestants  of  France 
and  Holland  ;  hut  the  state  of  European 
politics  was  now  wholly  changed.     He 
objected  to  the  prindple  of  the  proposed 
measure,  because  in  his  opinion  the  pre- . 
rogative  of  deciding  for  irar  w  peice  wet 
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vested-  in  the  Crown  by  the  constitution 
of  the  donntry,  and  he  wished  to  see  that 
prerogAtIf e  exclusiTely  exercised  by  the 
Crown.  He  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
take  the  exercise  of  that  prero^tive  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  oi  his  majes- 
ly's  ministers^  through  whom  the  Crown 
toted  and  to  whom,  from  their  superior 
knowledge,  it  was  most  safely  entrusted. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  government 
should  possess  the  power  of  controlling 
any  strong  demonstration  of  political  feel- 
ing, in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations^ 
which  might  otherwise  commit  the  coun- 
try in  those  hostilities,  which  it  was  our 
best  policy  to  avoid.  Could  it  bd  suppos- 
ed, that  if  any  other  country  were  to 
Cake  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  a  power 
widi  which  we  might  be  at  war,  that  we 
should  bear  it  tamely,  and  not  call  upon 
that  country  to  choose  between  peaoe 
and  war  ?  The  repeal  of  the  Foreign  En- 
listment bill  would  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  decisive  hostility,  and,  if  we  af- 
fected at  the  same  time  to  maintain  neu- 
trality, would  be  unworthy  ofthe  fair  cha- 
racter and  honest  dealing  of  the  country. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  aggression 
of  France  on  Spain  was  an  act  of  injustice, 
but  he  denied  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  repress  every  act  of  injustice  commit- 
ted by  a  foreign  power,  and  that  we  were 
bound  on  every  such  occasion  to  embark 
in  the  contest.  The  noble  lord  had  dwelt 
much  on  the  burthen  of  the  national  debt, 
the  vast  increase  of  which  was  attributed 
CO  the  un reformed  state  of  parliament. 
Now  he  was  so  far  from  admitting  that 
the  increase  of  the  debt  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  that  cause,  that  he  believed  the 
debt  had,  in  a  great  degree,  grown  up  to 
its  present  amount,  because  the  parlia- 
ment had  shown  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  people;  for  it  could  not  be  denied, 
that  the  war  which  had  produced  the  debt, 
was  originally  a  popular  war.— Before, he 
sat  down  he  could  not  help  adverting  to 
some  very  eloquent,  severe,  and  bitter 
invectives  which  he  had  lately  heard  in 
that  House.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  eloquent  invective  had  preci- 
pitatedy  if  it  had  not  produced  the  two  last 
wars.  The  American  war  had  been  main- 
]y  produced  by  the  eloquent  invective  of 
a  great  lawyer,  Mr.  Wedderbume,  whose 
speech  before  the  privy  council  produced 
such  an  efi^t,  that  the  very  council  were 
seen  ''casting  up  their  caps,"  in  exulta- 
ticm.  The  impression  which  that  invec- 
tive msde  on  toe  individual  against  whom 
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it  was  directed.  Dr.  Franklin,  was  inde- 
lible; and  it  was  well  known  that  when 
the  doctor  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Paris,  he  appeared  in  the  very  dress 
which  he  wore  when  he  was  attacxed  by 
Mr.  Wedderbume  in  that  celebrated  in- 
vective. Eloouence  was  certainly  a  great 
power;  but,  uke  other  great  powers,  it 
might  be  abused.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  be  led  away  by  declamation  and 
invective,  but  would  look  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  with-  firmness, 
steadiness,  and  impartiality.  If  it  shoidd 
appear  to  be  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  embark  in  war,  he  doubted  not  that  we 
had  the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  means 
to  CJrry  It  on.  He  did  not  think  it  the 
interest  of  this  country  tb  engage  in  the 
war,  because  if  France  failed,  neutra^ 
Hty  must  be  admitted  to  be  our  best 
policy,  and  if  she  succeeded,  the  matter 
would  be  over,  and  France  would  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  obloquy  and  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  success  would  entail  upon -her. 
He  said  <<  all  the  difficulties,''  for  he  was 
so  far  from  thinking  that  the  success  of 
France  in  this  contest  would  contribute 
to  her  aggrandisement,  thai  he  was  satis- 
fied it  would  cripple  her  resources,  as  well 
as  expose  her  to  all  the  obloquy,  which 
her  unjust  aggression  must  call  forth. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  in  answer  to  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  member,  that  he; 
more  than  any  other  man,  was  responsible 
for  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in 
the  last  war,  that  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  he  alluded  to. 

Mr.  fV.  Lamb  said,  he  alluded  to  a  speech 
ofthe  noble  lord  in  the  year  1803,  when  the 
army  estimates  were  brought  forward,  in 
which  he  had  made  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  a  sine  qua  nou. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  had  certainly 
advised  the  government  to  take  up  the 
interest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  op- 
position to  Bonaparte ;  but  he  did  not  see 
now  that  advice  made  him  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  man,  for  all  the  debt 
incurred  in  the  last  war. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  his  noble  friend  ill  be- 
came the  hon.  memberby  whomit  had  been 
made ;  for  if  there  was  one  member  of  that 
House  to  whom  the  charge  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  former  principles  could  attach 
more  deservedly  than  another,  it  was  the 
hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire.  He  did 
not  accune  nim  of  having  abandoned  his 
former  principles  from  any  undue  motives ; 
but  the  jion.  membeti  of  all  other  uica 
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in  that  bouie,  uDdoubtedly  furaithed  a 
aignal  instanct  of  a  BMn  of  fini  rate  ta* 
lents,  and  known  integrity^  feceding  from 
the  line  of  political  conduct  which  he  had 
fornerlj  lelected,  and  becomins  the 
atrenuouf  advocate  of  thoto  principTec,  of 
which  he  had  once  been  the  bitter  oppo- 
nent* But|  if  the  charge  of  inconnistency 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  hon. 
iBcmber,  there  were  other  parts  of  his 
apeech  which  deserved  more  pointed  re- 
probation.  What  roust  the  House  think» 
when  they  heard  the  hon.  member  asiert« 
that  a  demonstration  of  public  opinion  on 
the  state  of  foreign  affiiirs  called  for  the 
control  of  the  government  ?  When  they 
heard  this  tlavim  doctrine  openly  preached 
in  that  House,  that  when  all  the  atro- 
cities of  the  French  had  been  laid  open 
to  the  public ;  when  their  bad  faith,  du- 
plicity, and  whole  system  of  baseness 
had  oeen  made  known.  Englishmen  were 
not  to  meet  and  declare  their  feelings  of 
union  and  concert  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  oppressed— their  Indiffnation  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  coaduct  of  the  oppressors? 
—•Good  God  1  to  what  a  state  was  Eng- 
Jand  reduced.  Was  it  come  to  this,  that 
wa  must  tremble  at  the  frown  of  the 
Bourbons  i  Had  M.  Chateaubriand  re- 
duced us  to  this,  that  we  must  not  dare 
to  give  vent  to  those  feelings  which  used 
at  all  times  to  be  natural  to  us,  as  men 
and  as  Englishmen  ?  And  even  this  was 
Bot  all— 'but  wa  must  restrain  and  subdue 
our  eloquence,  lest  it  should  provoke  a 
new  wsr  ?  Yes,  the  parliament  of  Eng* 
land  must  be  careful  to  keep  silence,  lest 
it  should  give  ofience  to  the  toreign  courts. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  fear  of  of* 
fending  the  despots  of  Europe  would  not 
be  able  to  suppress  the  tone,  either  of  the 
house  or  of  tne  country.—- But  to  come 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion. 
The  question  for  them  to  determine  was, 
whether  or  not  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
bill  shonki  be  now  repeided  ?  His  noble 
-  friend  bad  stated,  and  he  entirely  con- 
carded  with  him,  that  the  act  might  be 
repealed  without  any  breach  of  neutrality. 
He  would  go  farther :  if  he  were  askea, 
whether  the  repeal  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  received  in  France  as  a  direct  demon- 
stration of  our  abhorrence  of  the  invasion 
of  Spam,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  so  considered.  I  f  he  were  fuf  ihcur 
asked  whether  we  should  not  be  bound  lo 
attend  to  any  remonstrance  from  the 
French  government,  in  comequence  of 
that  repeal  caunteracting  soiae  particular 


object  of  the  national  policy  of  Fimaa, 
his  answer  would  be,  that  their  palhsv 
could  give  them  no  right  to  ioterfbra  vita 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  parlhmant 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  vera 
to  act  in  such  a  case  with  aibecoavng 
spirit,  he  would  answer  to  such  a  veaaeB- 
strance,  '*  You  have  no  rigbt  to  utter  a 
word ;  I  will  not  allow  you  to  ejcpiws 
an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  parKawimt  ? 
You  roust  prove  to  me  that  wa  have  oom>- 
mitted  some  violation  of  the  lav  of  na- 
tions ;  that  we  have  made  aome  brMch  in 
the  neutrality  we  bound  oursalTca  ta  ob- 
serve.'* After  that,  he  would  like  ts 
know  on  what  authority,  in  all  the  vfitiB|i 
on  the  law  of  nations,  we  verv  at  ens 
time  allowed  to  furnish  a  coontrjTp  vidi 
which  we  were  not  at  war,  with  abipa  aal 
men, •and  arms,  and  wariike  atorea»  and 
were  not  at  another,  to  allov  tiiem  la 
purchase  the  service  cif  eur  couatryviaB  / 
If  the  ri^ht  hon.  geatlemeo  could  not  ex- 
plain this,  then  the  whole  of  their  ran* 
sons  for  opposing  the  motion  of  hta  nobb 
friend  would  fall  to  the  ground.  But»  the 
bill  in  question  had  done  move  than  this. 
It  had  not  only  prohibiied  every  naliva  of 
this  country  n*om  going  into  tho  sarvies 
of  foreign  states,  nut  it  had  rendeied 
every  man,  even  though  ho  had  besa 
twenty  years  In  a  foreign  coontry,  UaUe 
to  the  penalty  of  a  misdemeanor  when  be 
returned  to  his  own.  Now,  what  oai 
this  but  prohibiting  other  nations  to  do 
that,  uf  which  we  had  taken  adnmti^ 
ourselves :  for  it  had  been  the  praolioe  of 
this  country  to  enlist  the  subjects  of  other 
countries.  Had  we  not  in  our  navy  natlrea 
of  almost  all  the  countries  io  the  world  i 
Nay,  had  we  not  by  a  apedil  eaacunent 
raufied  this  practice  ?  Now,  if  il  was  ao 
contrary  to  the  law  of  natioiia»  why  was 
it  unrepealed  ?  Why,  when  ve  hsd  a 
law  forbidding  other  oationa  from  prefic« 
ing  by  Uie  services  of  the  natives  of  this 
country,  had  we  an  anrepeeled  statute^ 
giving  to  tiKMC  of  other  aatisos,  who 
might  have  been  two  yetfsiaonr  service, 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  Biitirii  aub« 
jecu  ?  He  wished  to  know  whan  ve  vers 
allowed  by  statute  to  send  shipa  and  var< 
like  storee  to  foreige  oationi^  vhy  we 
should  not  be  permitted  to  send  nev  abo. 
To  shew  that  this  was  not  only  the  Isw 
but  the  practice^  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  further  back  tliaa  the  last  war  with 
France.  During  that  war  in  18I4,  be- 
sides furnishing  ships^  anM,  and  mopey, 
we  bad  aUowed  them  tai  aatiiai  neftie  tvM 
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couDtrj.  Bat  we  were  departing  from 
that  policy  nows  and  abandoning  tho 
rigbtt  and  the  liberties  of  a  nation  who 
was  Bot  at  war  with  us.  We  had  at  one 
4iaae  admitted  the  prindple  contended  for 
bjr  the  noble  mover ;  and  we  now  were 
departing  from  that  principle.  But  the  • 
hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  had  stated 
tliat  the  permitting  of  our  people  to  enlist 
into  the  armies  of  foreign  states  would 
wrest  from  the  Crown  the  very  flower  of 
its  prerogative.  But,  there  was  no  reason 
why  that  which  had  not  been  wrested  by 
die  same  means  in  1814»  should  be  so 
wrested  now  in  the  cause  of  Spain.— As 
to  the  measure  of  the  repeal*  he  knew  of 
sio  other  eflfect  which  could  be  reasonably 
espected  from  it  than  relief  and  advantage 
to  the  country.  But,  further  than  that^ 
of  all  the  measures  that  had  been  effected 
by  parliament*  none  had  been  more  disa- 
greeable to  the  people  at  laree  than 
the  passing  of  this  biit.  It  was  felt  to  be 
most  objectionable  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
It  deprived  the  country  of  the  best  market 
for  commodities  which  most  wsnted  a  sale. 
It  was  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  bili 
had  passed,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Spanish  government,  with  a  view  to  pre* 
vent  any  assistance  from  beinff  given  to 
her  revolting  colooiea.  Let  Uie  House 
mark  what  luid  fallen  out  m  the  course  of 
events.  That  very  measure  had  proved 
the  only  obstacle  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  receiving  that  aid  for  which  they  so 
earnestly  prayed.— He  felt  little  disposed 
Co  enter  into  the  consideratioo  of  the 
papers  on  the  table.  In  abstaining,  how* 
ever,  from  any  comments,  the  House  must 
permit  him  to  say,  that,  so  fkr  as  his 
homUe  judgment  enabled  him  to  form  an 
opinion,  the  safest  line  for  the  country 
to  adojrt  was,  the  line  of  interference. 
No  man  could  contemplate  the  a^grea- 
aions  of  Franoe  in  this  instance,  wiUiout 
feelings  of  indignation.  The  right  hon« 
gentlemen  had  well  observed  that  they 
were  bound  to  consider  the  case  with  strict 
cegsrd  to  their  own  hooour  and  policy. 
SybouM  the  couatry^  however,  oonttnue 
to  aca  aa  aMals trrs  had  begun,  there  was 
4ai^er  of  establishing  against  their  own 
tnleiest  a  precedent  oif  a  moat  dangerous 
tendency*  it  was  upon  principle  alone 
tliat  be  would  urge  the  necessity  of  going 
fo  war.  It  would  not  be  enough  that 
they  were  able  to  say,  *^  It  is  a  good 
cauKo  for  which  we  fight;''  they  must  be 
able  to  add,  *'  net  enly  is  it  a  good  cause, 
kttt  the  grottods  we  havo  are  so  strong. 


the  expediency  is  so  urgent,  the  necessity 
so  great,  that  we  cannot  avoid  going  to 
war,  without  abandoning  our  national 
honour  and  interests*  As  to  tlie  result 
of  war,  it  was  not  in  human  foresight  to 
determine  it.  Whether  a  triumph  would 
prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  France,  or 
the  contrary,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 
He  saw,  however,  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  this  country  could  ultimately 
escape  being  engaged  in  the  war.  So 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  it  would  be 
undertaken  most  happily  now,  while  the 
public  feeling  was  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  hopes  whicli  were  entertained  for 
their  deliverance  were  unbroken  by  defeat. 
As  to  the  situation  of  Portugal,  he  agreed 
that  a  defensive  treaty  could  not  bind  this 
country  to  support  Portugal  in  an  offcn* 
sive  war  against  France.  But,  in  real 
transactions*  it  was  difiicult  to  preserve 
these  nice  limitations  and  boundaries. 
Portugal  might  say  **  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
to  war ;  but  if  I  lie  by  till  France  mb 
completed  her  triumph  over  Spain,  can  I 
be  sure  that  her  aggressions  will  proceed 
no  further  P'  After  the  papers  which 
had  been  produced,  Portuffsl  could  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  Trance  would 
stay  her  career  of  conquest,  from  any 
regard  to  the  peace  and  security  of  otlier 
states. 

Dr.  PAt/2tmore  contended,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  ought  to  give  the  King 
such  a  power  over  his  subjects  as  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  entering  the  service  of 
other  states.  In  the  reign  of  George  Sod 
a  statute  waa  passed  preventing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  from  entering  into 
foreign  service;  but,  aa  the  penalty  of 
that  law  applied  only  to  their  entering  the 
servioe  of  states,  under  which  title  the 
revolted  agonies  dki  not  come,  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  the  bill  in  question ;  and 
the  passing  of  it  was  no  new  matter,  as 
we  wer^  bound  to  the  substance,  and 
almost  the  letter  of  it  by  a  treaty  c»n« 
eluded  four  years  previous  to  tlie  time 
that  the  bill  was  passed.  The  learned 
gentleman  went  on  to  quote  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  bill  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  received  law  of  nations.  It «  M  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  preserve  a  bama 
fide  neutrality.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
most  ill-advised  proceeding  to  adopt  the 
repesl  of  the  existing  law,  as  it  would 
appear— -though  not  a  positive  departure 
from  our  neutrality— -an  act  of  excessive 
partiality  to  one  of  the  beNigereota. 

Mr.  Mknyot  fdt  Uaself  obliged  to 
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oppoie  the  motion.    The  Foreign  Enlift- 
ment  bill  had  been  avowedly  paued,  that 
an  advantage  nnight  not  be  afforded,  by 
the  arnii  of  this  country,  to  one  of  two 
belligerent  powers.     It  had  now  become 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  to  repeal  it  would 
be  to  afford  to  Spain,  in  her  contest  with 
France,  that  assbtance  which  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  withhold  from  the 
South  American  colonies  in  their  contest 
with  Spain.    Under  any  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  given  the  motion 
his  mo»t  cordial  support ;  for  he  thought 
thst  its  operation  had  the  effect  of  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  the  subject.   Thai 
martial  spirit  which  induced  some  men  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
arms  might  be  encouraged   beneficially 
for  the  country.    But  now,  the  eovern«- 
ment  having  determined — and  he  thought 
wisely  determined — to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality,  it  would  be  unjust  to  alter  the 
existing  law.    A  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  war  upon  principle ; 
but  if  this  feeling  were  to  be  acted  upon, 
it  would  involve  the  country  in  every  war 
which  might  break  out  in  Europe;  for 
one  party  was  always  in  the  wrong,  and 
generally  both,   and  the  country  would 
be  ruined  if  it  were  to  interfere  in  quarrels 
With  which  it  had  nothinff  to  do.    As  far 
as  his  own  individual  feelings  were  con- 
cerned, he  must  confess  that  the  ardour 
he  had  felt  for  Spain  bad  considerably 
cooled,  when  he  looked  back  upon  her 
recent    conduct    towards    this    country. 
After  she  had  engaged,  by  a  solemn  treaty 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  she  had  perti- 
naciously continued  to  carry  it  on,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish 
it  imtil  the  roost  vigorous  means  had  been 
put  in  force.    She  had  %o  clogged  the 
trade  with  this  country  by  prohibitions, 
that  she  had  ruined  it  even  for  her  own 
purposes,   and  changed  that  commerce 
from  which  she  had  derived  large  profits 
into  a  hazardous  contraband  trade.    He 
was  surprised  at  seeing  the  present  motion 
meet  with  such  support  from  that  quarter 
of  the  House  where  daily  calls  were  made 
for  the  remission  of  taxes,  when  the  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  a  war,  into  which 
the  proposed  repeal  would  probably  lead, 
would  considerably  increase  those  bur- 
thens which  were  now  found  to  press  hea- 
vily on   the  country.    The  public  voice 
was  in  favour  of  neutrality,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  join  in  it. 

Lord  t/oAfi  Russell  said^  he  had  formed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  motion  which 


he  had  not  yet  changed,  and  was  little  in- 
clined to  do  so,  on  the  grounds  mentioned 
bv  the  hon.  member  who  had  spoken  last. 
The  hon.  member,  it  seemed,  oid  not  op- 
pose the  repeal,  because  he  thought  it  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
policy  of  ffood  government ;  he  had  even 
said,  he  thought  the  Enlistment  bill  an 
infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  sobject, 
and  would,  at  any  other  time,  vote  for  its 
repeal ;  but  he  had  declined  to  do  so  now, 
because  it  might  render  some  assistance  to 
a  gallant  people  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
their  liberties.      Because,    therefore,   it 
would  do  good  now,  the  hon.  member  pre- 
ferred waiting  until  it  could  do  no  good  st 
all.    The  hon.  and  learned  civilian  whs 
had  spoken  immediately  before  him  had 
stated  this  restrictive  law  to  be  in  conform 
mitv  with  the  laws  of  England.     He  had 
saici,  that  the  king  ought,  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  those  laws,  to  have  the  power  of 
preventing  his  subjects  from  Jenoiog  tbeir 
aid  to  foreign  states  who  were  engaged  in 
warfare.    He  had  waited  in  expectation 
of  hearing  from  what  Englilh  law  book 
the  learned  civilian  had  derived  his  au- 
thority for  his  assertion,  and  found  that  it 
was  from  Bynkenshoek  that  he  had  adop- 
ted that  notion.    Hie  noble  lord  denied 
that  authority  to  be  binding,  and  shouM 
wait  for  authority  better  and  more  con- 
clusive before  he  could  oppose  it  to  what 
had  been  the  practice  in  England  forages. 
He  now  came  to  the  arffument  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  W.  Lamb}i  and  which  ap* 
peared  to  have  had  some  weight  with  the 
House.    He  did  not  propose  now  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  pa  rliameocary  reform, 
nor  would    he    follow   his   hon.  friend 
through  all  the  common*plaoes  which,  he 
had  so  laboriouslv  brought  forwardy  and 
which  every  book  upon  rhetoric  abun- 
dantly furnished.    But  his  hoa.  friend  bad 
added  to  them  a  caution  against  the  dan- 
ger of  listening  to  eloquence  on  this  su5- 
lect,  and  bad  strengthened  his  caution  by 
holdine  up  the  instance  of  the  dangerooa 
credulity  with  which  the  Hooat  had  lie- 
tened  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wcdder- 
bume,  on  the  stibject  of  the  Ameriean  war. 
The  cases,  however,  were  so  diiEarents  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  named  %Me- 
ther,  but  for  the  sake  of  contrast.    Inat 
was  a  war  in  which  this  country  had  en- 
gaged for  the  suppression  of  liberty— tiuit 
eloquence  was  the  eloquence  of  the  paid 
advocate  of  the  Crown,  not  the  noble  elo- 
quence of  those  who  were  the  friends  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind.    Mis  hon.  friend 
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was  willing,  he  said,  to  give  the  weight  of 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  ministers*  because, 
he  thought  they  must  be  peculiarly  ac* 
auainted  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  country. 
Uliis  was  no  new  feeling  on  the  part  of  his 
hon.  friend  In  the  year  1816.  he  had 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  acty  because  he  thought  the  minis- 
ters were  best  informed  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  country.  He  (the  noble  lord  ) 
was  obliged  to  say  that  he  did  not  en- 
tirely trust  in  their  superior  information ; 
because,  if  they  really  pouessed  it,  he 
must  think  even  worse  of  them  than  he 
now  did.  The  papers  on  the  table  showed 
tliat  they  had  been  completely  duped  in 
the  recent  negotiations  with  France.  The 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  make  some  allu- 
sions to  the  late  transactions  with  regard 
to  Spain,  but  in  go  low  a  tone  that 
he  was  very  imperfectly  heard  in  the 
gallery.  We  understood  him  to  say, 
that  ft  had  been  at  one  period  {proposed 
by  the  French  mission,  that  the  Spanish 
government  should  modify  or  give  up  the 
constitution,  when  France  would  join  them 
and  risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
recovery  of  the  South  American  colo- 
nies. He  now  came  to  what  was  more 
properly  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  would  endeavour  to  meet  fairly  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  friend.  As  he  had 
understood  it  his  hon.  friend  had  said,  that 
although  it  had  been  the  practice. of  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  to  allow  their 
subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  fo- 
reign states  engaged  in  war,  yet  that,  as 
this  was  during  a  period  when  the  conflicts 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
powers  extended  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
present  times.  The  noble  lord  said,  he 
would  refer  to  the  practice  of  a  sovereign, 
who,  perhaps,  understood  the  art  of  ruling 
better  than  any  other—he  meant  queen 
Elizabeth.  She  permitted  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  raised  in  England  for  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
who  were  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Spain ; 
and  this  too  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  amity 
with  the  latter  power.  She  had,  upon  that 
occasion,  made  a  declarations  in  which  she 
stated  tlie  grounds  upon  which  she  assisted 
the  Netherlanders,  and  which  he  thought 
woiild  sufficiently  show,  that  those  times 
and  the  present  were,  in  all  the  main  fea- 
tures, precisely  the  same.  The  declara- 
tion stated,  that  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands pretended  that  toey  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  Spaio»  and  were 


free  to  choose  any  other  princes.  This,  it 
would  be  perceived,  was  even  a  stronger 
case  than  that  now  existing ;  where  the 
object  of  the  people  of  Spain  was,  not  %o 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  but  to  purify 
their  constitution.  The  queen  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  object  or  the  Spaniards 
was,  to  plant  themselves  in  the  Netherlands^ 
as  they  had  done  in  Naples  and  other 
countries;  and  that  danger  might  ensue 
to  England,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to 
prevent  their  progress.  Let  the  House 
now  see  in  what  respects  the  present  state 
of  the  world  resembled  that  described  in 
the  declaration  to  which  he  had  referred. 
In  1820  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  issued 
his  first  manifesto  respecting  the  Spanish 
affiiirs,  in  which  he  laid  down  that  prin- 
ciple which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op* 
posite  had  very  justly  said  was  calculated 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  British  con* 
stitution.  It  was,  that  **  institutions 
emanating  from  thrones  were  conservative, 
while  those  which  sprung  up  from  popular 
effort,  were  calculated  to  engender  a  new 
chaos."  The  noble  lord  said,  he  should 
like  to  know  how  the  history  of  Europe 
would  bear  him  out  in  that  assertion.  It 
had,  however,  been  repeated  in  every  state 
paper  since  issued  by  the  allies— in  the 
Berlin  Gazette,  in  the  last  document  from 
the  congress  of  Lavbach,  and  in  the  de- 
claration made  by  the  kins  of  France,  who 
wished  that  *'  Ferdinand  7th  should  be 
free  to  give  to  his  people  institutious  which 
they  could  not  hold  out  from  him.*'  If, 
then,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  causes  had  been  ar- 
rayed against  each  other ;  now,  the  cause 
of  despotism  was  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
cause  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  on  the 
other.  Let  not  the  House  suppose  that 
the  encroachment  would  stop  with  the 
termination  of  the  contest  in  Spain :  it 
was  the  liberties  of  England  that  were 
aimed  at.  It  might  be  doubted  by  the 
subjects  of  despotic  power,  whether  they 
would  do  well  in  imitating  the  revolutions; 
of  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  which 
advantages  so  slow  or  so  doubtful  had  re- 
sulted ;  butthe revolution  of  England  was  so 
eminent,  and  its  consequences  so  glorious, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  people 
of  every  nation.  For  this  reason,  there- 
fore, it  was,  that  this  country  had  now  the 
same  interest  which  had  influenced  queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  if  the  preservation  of  its 
liberties  were  dear,  it  ought  to  follow  her 
example.  They  had  the  same  reason  now 
for  wishing  Spain  to  prosper,  as  she  had 
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to  favour  the  Netherlandt.  But  it  was 
aaid  we  must  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  denied  that  the  repealing  this  act  woukl 
infringe  that  neutrality.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  power  could  call  us  to  account 
for  restoring  the  law  to  that  state  in  which 
it  was  previous  to  1819.  Let  that  House 
do  what  it  might,  and  legislate  as  it 
pleased — the  heart  of  the  country  was 
completely  with  the  gallant  people  of 
Spam.  The  best  course,  thereforet  that 
couJd  be  taken,  was,  to  give  way  to  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  people,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Spanish  cause. 

Mr.  Thomas  Courienay  said,  the  question 
was  not  what  had  been  done  in  centuries 
mst,  but  what  ought  to  be  done  now. 
The  assistance  given  by  queen  Eliaabeth 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  Spain : 
she  knew  well  that  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that  sssistance,  and  she  had  no 
objection  to  tliat  consequence.  This  was, 
therefore,  no  precedent  for  us,  whose  ob- 
ject and  determination,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  lord  who  made  the  motion,  was,  to 

S reserve  neutrality.  We  could  scarcely 
isguise  from  ourselves  that  the  repeal  of 
this  act  would  prove  beneficial  to  Spain. 
Upon  what  pretence  then,  could  it  be  said 
to  bea  neutral  proceeding?  Several  quota* 
tions  had  been  msde  fVomthelaw  of  nstions 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  gentlemen  sup- 
porting the  motion  had  taken,  but  others 
would  be  found  no  less  applicable  to  an 
opposite  construction.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  read  an  extract  from 
Grotius,  b.  iii,  c.  20,  sect.  SI,  to  show 
that  assistance  given  by  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  state,  to  one  belligerent,  is  to  the 
other  belligerent  a  justifinble  cause  of 
war,  if  there  be  '<  apparent  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  is,  in  the  government, 
an  intention  to  permit  it.*'  Vattel,  b.  iii, 
c.  7)  sect.  104,  says,  ^  neutrals  ouglu  to 
give  no  assistance  where  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  give  it,  nor  voluntarily  to  fur- 
nish troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any 
thiny  of  direct  use  in  war.  I  do  not  say 
to  ^ive  assistance  equally,  but  to  give  no 
assistance.'*  And  even  us  to  loans,  and 
things  not  directly  relating  to  war,  he 
says,  <*  if  it  was  evidently  givjen  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  an  enemy  to  attack 
me,  this  would  be  concurring  in  the  war 
against  me.''  From  all  that  had  been 
written  on  this  subject,  it  was  clear,  that 
tfaejr  must  look,  both  to  the  animus  with 
which  any  measure  was  adopted,  and  to 
the  cflect  it  was  likely  to  have  with  re- 


spect to  the  belligerent  parties.  There  was 
no  part  of  the  speech  of  hie  right  lion, 
friend  f  Mr.  Canmng^  on  a  fonner  night, 
in  which  he  more  entirely  concnrred,  uno 
that  hi  which  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of 
this  country,  with  respect  to  nentrakywhen 
we  were  a  belligerent  power,  and  pointed 
it  out  as  the  measore,  by  which,  aa  t  aeo* 
tra)  power,  we  ought  now  to  be  guided. 
As  a  belligerent  |>ower,  this  country  bad 
always  held,  that,  if  assistance  were  gifeD 
by  a  neutral  to  the  state  with  whicn  we 
were  at  war,  such  interference  anthoriied 
us  to  resort  to  hostilities  against  the  neo- 
tral.  Great  Britain  had  even  gone  so  ht 
as  to  say,  **  we  will  not  permit  a  neotrsK 
state  to  avail  itself,  durmg  war,  of  aay 
measure  adopted  by  a  belligerent  power, 
from  which  tr.e  neutral  would  derive  cooi- 
mercial  gain  ;  because  the  intereourae  so 
permitted  must  alsobe beneficial  to  the  bd* 
ligercnt,  find  must  enable  him  more  rcadi/f 
to  resist  our  attac  W  This  doctrine  ImA 
been  fully  Isid  down  by  iSt  Joseph  Yovke, 
in  his  memorial  to  the  States-general  in 
1 758,  He  there  said,  that  England,  being 
at  war  with  France,  could  not  allow  a 
profitable  and  advantageous  trader  not 
open  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  earned  oa 
With  her  great  enemy.  Lord  Howick,  i» 
1807»  told  the  Danish  ttiinbter,  tbst  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  neutral  **  non  beUo  se 
interponere ;  non  hoste  imminente  bosteo 
eripere.**  Upon  the  whole,  without  oftr^ 
ing  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  genersl- 
question,  tie  never  entertained  a  streoger 
conviction  tlisn  he  did  on  this  poiat; 
namely,  that  if  we  were  now  to  repeal  this 
act,  looking  to  the  conduct  whiek  Aia 
country  had  pursued  during  the  last  war^ 
and  above  all  considering  what  had  been 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  the 
statements  contained  m  the  despaithes  of 
his  right  hon.  friend,  it  would  ne  aaving 
that  we  were  prepared  to  take  a  deewfe 
part  in  the  war. 

Sir  R.  Wiktm  said,  that  not&nig  had 
occurred  since  the  debate,  on  passing  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  bill  ia  that  House, 
which  tended  to  alter  tlw  opinion  he  ^hea 
held;  namely,  that  it  was  an  unjust,  im* 
politic,  and  most  degrading  mensurr. 
Unjust,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  ge^ 
nerous  feelings  of  tlie  people  of  thto  coun- 
try, and  cotiid  not  be  carried  into  eSset 
without  revolting  those  feefinga^  and  ope- 
rating against  the  opprened ;  impollKit  ioA 
degradhig,  because  itietard^tbepRV'Cii 
of  freedom  in  other  natvona  which  was  an 
important  to  tilts.  The  leamediivifin  op* 
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poAxt  had  SBierted,  that  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  bill  now 
tinder  discussion,  was  contrary  to  the  com- 
moo  law ;  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  com- 
mon law  for  the  subjects  of  a  state  in  amity 
iHth  another  to  assist  a  belligerent  power 
which  was  at  war  with  the  state  so  at  amity. 
Thisyhowever,  was  not  thecase.  Those  who 
supported  the  present  motion  only  called 
on  the  House  to  suspend  that  obnoxious 
statute  law,  which  operated  against  the 
tommon  law  of  the  land.  His  learned 
friend  (Dr.  Lushington^  had  expressed 
some  doubt,  whether  this  bill  had  origi- 
nally been  passed  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quest from  the  Spanish  government.  He, 
however,  could  now  assert,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  such  was  the  fact.  The  des- 
potic government  of  Spain  had  called  for 
the  measure;  but  that  government  had 
been  altered,  and  the  free  and  independent 
Spanish  government  now  desired  the  re- 
peal of  the  bill.  He  knew  not  why  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  prevented 
ffirom  assisting  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
flaw  the  armies  of  Franco  composed  of 
Swiss  troops  and  other  mercenaries,  and 
when  they  knew  that  the  French  govern- 
ment might  call  to  their  aid  the  forces  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia — states 
aeainst  which  Spain  had  committed  no 
offence^  This,  however,  appeared  to  be 
considered  no  breach  of  neutrality.  They 
had  seen  the  states  of  Germany  openly 
rccrliiting  for  the  Greeks ;  but  they  had 
heated  of  no  remonstrance  against  that 
proceeding  as  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The 
non.  member  for  Hertford  seemed  to  think, 
that  eten  raising  subscriptions  to  assist  an 
invaded  nation  was  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
But,  it  had  not  been  so  considered  when 
ai  subscription  was  entered  into  for  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  despot  of  Bussia,  who 
certainly  was  not  very  much  attached  to 
their  cause,  made  no  representation  on 
the  subject;  but  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertford  appeared  to  view  it  as  an  bfence 
that  ought  to  be  punished,  not  as  an  act 
which  ought  to  be  rewarded.  He  further 
objected  to  this  bill,  because,  while  it  was 
in  itself  nugatory,  it  created  very  great 
iHCOnvienience  and  injury.  It  was  nuga- 
tory ajs  to  preventing  soldiers  and  sailors 
fi'oxii-  entering  ibreign  service,  but  it  was 
dbtrfmetitai  to  their  interests,  because  it 
•iibjeeted  them  to  punishment  on  their 
returh;  andP  placed  in  thd  hands  of  the  com- 
nfttnd'er  in  chief  tht^  power  of  depriving 
them  of  their  pensions.  Buf,  in  spite  of 
tHb  law,  they  had  flMi  the  independence 
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of  South  America  achieved,  by  the  pa^ 
triotic  efforts  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  British  mer- 
chants. Now,  could  any  man  say  that  it 
was  fitting,  when  these  soldiers  and  sailors 
returned  to  their  native  country,  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  punishment,  in- 
stead of  being  hailed  as  the  liberators  of 
a  great  country  ?  Those  brave  men  might 
suffer  inconveniences  they  might  suHer 
imprisonment,  but  they  could  not  suffei^ 
disgrace  on  account  of  their  conduct; 
because  thejknew  that  all  they  had  done, 
though  it  might  be  against  a  particular  law, 
was  free  from  anv  moral  crime.  Many 
persons  had  asked  him  to  give  them  ad-* 
vice  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue 
with  reference  to  the  war  in  Spain.  Hii 
uniform  answer  was,  that  he  could  give  no 
advice  on  the  subject,  but  he  would  state 
what,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he 
would  do  himself.  This  he  would  say, 
that  if,  by  his  advice  or  service,  he  could 
give  anv  assistance  to  the  Spanish  people, 
he  would  do  so,  in  spite  of  any  inconve- 
nience or  punishment  he  might  be  exposed 
to  under  this  law.  No  man  ought  to  go 
to  Spain  as  the  partisan  of  any  faction,  or 
as  the  friend  of  any  political  zealot.  He 
ought  to  proceed  there  for  the  honest 
purpose  of  furthering  the  success  of  a 
great  cause — a  cause,  which  wns  most  dear 
to  the  honour  of  every  Englishman,  and 
most  important  to  the  interests  of  liis 
country.  He  ought  to  prove,  by  the 
sacri6ces  which  he  made,  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions.  He  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  that  the  day  could  not 
be  far  off,  if  the  war  were  protracted,  when 
the  standard  of  Spain  would  be  united 
with  the  standard  of  England;  because  it 
was  impossible  that  the  people  of  England 
could  submit  to  the  continuance  of  this 
timid  and  inglorious  neutrality.  By  whom 
would  an  active  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  be  opposed  ?  It  would  be  op- 
posed by  men  who  would  plunge  this 
country  into  a  new  war  for  the  support  of 
despotic  principles — who  had  rejoiced  at 
the  subjugation  of  Italy — who  were  the 
enemies  of  reform  on  every  occasion— 
who  had  never,  by  any  chance,  given  a 
vote  for  the  people.  There  was  another 
class  who  came  under  the  denomination 
of  economists,  by  whom,  perhaps,  it  would 
aTso  be  opposed.  But  such  men,  with  all 
their  ingenuity  had  but  a  dim  vision,  in- 
deed, if  they  did  not  see  that  we  should 
be  obliged  at  length  to  engage  in  war, 
with  increased  difficulties  and  increased 
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expence  ot  acount  of  our  present  neu- 
trality. Such  men  flattered  the  people, 
when  they  told  thcoiy  at  a  time  when  a 
dreadful  policy  waa  about  to  agitate  £u« 
rope,  that  they  could  eat  the  bread  of 
|>eace ;  but  he  trusted  the  people  of  thk 
country  would  never  submit  to  eat  the 
bread  of  humiliation  and  shame,  by  re- 
maining the  passive  and  inglorious  spec- 
tators of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations* 

Sir  «/.  Yorke  said,  he  would  not  give 
way  to  his  gallant  friend,  with  respect  to 
the  warm  feelings  which  he  entertained 
towards  the  Spanish  people ;  but,  as  this 
measure  was  not  now  to  be  enacted,  but 
was  merely  to  be  continued,  and  as   it 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  strict  neutra- 
lity, he  was  one  of  those  that  would  not 
part  wilh  the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill,  by 
the  repeal  of  which  that  neutrality  might 
be  enaangered.    In  the  seventh  clause  of 
the  bill  tne  greatest  possible  precaution 
was  taken  affaiost  the  equipment  of  pri- 
vate ships  of  war.    On  a  due  observance 
ef  that  provision  depended  the  complete 
neutrality  of  this  country.    If  it  were  re- 
pealed, a  desperate  war  would  probably 
M  theconseouence.  He  would  confidently 
assert,  that  if  private  ships  of  war  were 
allowed  to  be  equipped,  there  would  be 
each  a  flight  of  seamen  from  this  country, 
so  many  of  them  would  enter  foreign  ser- 
vice, that  when  we  wanted  to  man  our 
own  navy,  to  protect  our  insular  situation, 
there  would  be  a  great  paucity  of  that 
materiel.    From  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper,   it    appeared    that    at   Liverpool 
alone,  in. the  last  week,  SOO  British  sea- 
men were  engaged  Co  man  the  fleet  of  a 
monarch  for  whom,  in  former  days,  they 
would  have  looked  to  some  story  in  the 
**  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments "-^the 
emperor  of  the  Brazils.    This  was  one  of 
those  awful  warnings  which  ought  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  take  care  how  they 
proceeded  in  aifairs  of  this  sort.     Nothing 
was  so  important  to  us  as  the  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  seamen.     So  certain  was  he 
of  this  fact,  that  if  it  were  proposed  to 
cut  off  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  in  his 
chair — of  the  king  on  his  throne— or  of 
his  good  friends,  the  ministers,  in  their 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  an 
adequate  number  ot  sailors,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  foremost  to  agree  to  the  mo- 
lion.    Gentlemen  more  ^quent  than  be 
could  pretend  to  be,  had  given  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  —  gentlemen  wno 
were  stuflicd  up  ta  the  chin  with  the  doc- 


trines of  Grotius  and  Puffendor^  and  who 
were  enabled,  by  their  acuteness  of  mind, 
to  split  and  twist  every  hair  of  a  cause  te 
their  own  purpose.  He  was  not  so  clever; 
hot  he  would  that  night  give  a  conscien- 
tious vote  for  the  preservation  of  tliis  bill| 
and  in  sO  doing  he  should  be  acting  on 
the  principle  which  hu  right  boo.  fhead 
had,  on  a  former  evening,  quoted  from 
sacred  writ— <*  Do  unto  others,  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Mr.  //.  Gumey  said,  he  was  sure  that 
he  was  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the 
very  great  maionty  in  the  count ry,  when 
he  expressed  bis  gratitude  to  bis  mijes- 
ty*s  government  for  having  done  all  that 
in  them  lay,  to  preserve,  at  any  rate  to 
England,  a  continuance  of  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He  had  voted  against-  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  bill  on  its  introductioD, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  enactments 
which  followed  Englishmen  out  of  their 
own  country,  and  more  w,  with  the  pro- 
vision which  made  the  government  acces- 
sary to  their  taking  foreign  service,  in  re* 
quiring  the  king's  Ticense :  but,  comrnon 
sense  and  common  equity  required)  that 
open  recruiting  and  fitting  out  armaments 
against  powers  in  amity,  should  be  pre- 
vented within  the  king's  dominions  ;  and| 
if  this  bill  should  now  be  repealed,  it  was 
obvious,  that  armed  privateers  would  be 
issuing  from  our  ports  for  what  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  niracy,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  involve  this 
country  in  war  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth. 
For  these  reasons,  entirely  as  he  detested 
the  principles  on  which  the  French  were 
acting  in  their  roost  iniquitous  bvasion  of 
Spain,  he  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  if  he  did  not  hear 
better  reasons  against  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  than  those  which  had  hitherto  been 
offered,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  sop- 
port  the  motion ;  but,  he  woula  not  give 
it  even  the  humble  aid  of  his  voice,  if 
he  thought  that  the  abandonment  of  this 
measure  would  plunge  the  country  into  a 
new  war.  But,  when  the  country  had 
safely  and  quietly  existed  forao  many  cen- 
turies under  that  state  of  things,  to  which, 
by  the  repeal  of  this  bill,  it  would  again 
return,  he  knew  not  on  what  prindnle  it 
could  be  contended  that  thej  coola  not 
revert  to  it,  without  inunejjiitdy  hasaid- 
ing  a  war.  They  must  have  to  do  with 
very  toncby  allies  indeed,  if  tbej  could 
not  repeal  this  act  without  giviac  cause 
for  war;  and  he  thoqghi  the  ri^  hoiw 
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MndanMa  (Mr.  Canning),  when  he  ga?e 
fib  opinian  on  the  motion^  as  of  coarse 
he  would  do,  ought  to  state^  whether  it 
involved  any  consideration  of  this  sort. 
If  there  were  anjr  thing  in  that  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  equipment  of  ships,  which 
ought  not  to  be  repealed,  lest  it  might 
produce  efiects  injurious  to  the  country, 
^it  was  competent  for  any  gentleman  to 
introduce  a  provision  to  meet  that  point. 
The  gallant  admiral  had  said,  that  several 
hundred  British  seamen  had  lately  sone 
from  Liverpool,  and  engaged  in  the  Bra- 
zilian service.  It  appeared,  then,  that 
this  foreign  enlistment  took  place  in 
spite  of  the  law.  It  therefore  formed 
no  argument  against  the  repeal  of  this 
act.  It  wss  rather  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  repeal ;  because  it  proved 
that  the  measure  was  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  seamen,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  carried  into  execution. 
This  circumstance  proved  that  the  law 
was  wholly  inoperative.  At  former  pe- 
riods they  had  seen  their  seamen  enter 
the  service  of  foreign  states,  and  good, 
not  evil  had  resulted  from  it.  In  the  war 
carried  on  by  the  empress  Catherine 
against  Sweden,  the  contest  in  the  Baltic 
was  chiefly  directed  by  British  seamen. 
Admiral  Ciregg  and  admiral  Elphinstone 
were  employed  on  different  sides— and 
what  was  the  consequence?  Why,  the 
moment  this  country  was  in  daneer  of  a 
war  with  Catherine,  a  proclamation 
brought  all  the  British  seamen  home 
again.  Thus,  they  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  body  of  seamen,  who  were  trained 
to  active  exertion  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power,  while  this  country  was  at 
pence.  They  could  not  have  had  this 
advantage  if  those  men  had  been  pre- 
vented from  serving  a  foreign  power.  The 
knowledge  they  thus  acquired  was  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  country.  The  same 
might  be  observed  with  respect  to  soldiers. 
One  of  the  greatest  generals, this  country 
ever  pi'oduced,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
had,  he  believed,  acquired  all  his  exne- 
rience  in  the  French  wars,  under  marsnal 
Turenne.  He  would  contend,  that  if  we 
had  a  well-founded  hope  that  peace  would 
continue  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  was 
important  to  the  interest  of  this  country, 
that  naval  and  military  o£Bcers  should  not 
be  compelled  to  remain  unemployed,  but 
should  go .  abroad,  to  obtain,  in  active 
service,  that  experience,  which  never, 
until  that  night,  was  supposed  to  compro- 
nise  the  peace  of  the  country.     It  he 
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heard  no  stronger  arguments  than  those 
which  had  been  adduced,  he  certainly 
should  vote  for  the  repeal— not  with  re^ 
forence  to  the  situation  of  the  Spanish 
people,  but  on  the  broad  general  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  laid  down.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  the  late  war,  from  which  this 
country  had  not  yet  perfectly  recovered, 
required  some  interval  of  peace ;  hut,  when 
those  who  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  empire  told  them  that  peace  could  not 
be  preserved  without  our  suflEerin|^  dis- 
erace,  or  refraining  altogether  from  inter* 
rerence,  then  he  concluded,  either  that 
the  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  had  arrived  at  the  high^t 
pitch,  or  that  there  was  a  want  of  skill 
and  dexterity,  or  of  firmness,  on  the  part 
of  this  government.  It  was  said,  that 
this  country  had  no  alternative  but  non- 
interference or  war.  He  contended,  that 
if  ministers  had  done  their  duty  theris 
was  another  alternative.  He  defied  any 
man  of  common  understanding,  who  haa 
read  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  to  point  out  any  thing  in  them 
which  showed  that  the  case  was  so  ear* 
nestly  argued,  and  put  with  such  force 
before  the  continental  powers,  as  to  jus* 
tify  ministers  in  declaringr  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  neutridity  or  war.  Of 
this  he  was  persuaded,  that  there  never 
had  been  a  question  of  such  extreme  im* 
portance  to  tlie  country,  so  loosely  thrown 
away  by  the  government ;  one  in  whicbi 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  see  either  resolution  or  ear* 
nestness.  He  must  say,  thnt  he  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  read  any 
papers  which  gave  him  more  real  pain 
than  those  lately  laid  on  the  table,  or 
which  reflected  such  discredit  on  the  go^ 
vernment,  and  went  so  far  in  committing 
the  character  of  the  country.  He  should 
vote  for  this  motion,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  would  neither  lead  to,  nor  accele- 
rate war.  If,  however,  titey  had  allies  of 
so  touchy  a  temper,  that  their  views  alone 
must  be  primarily  consulted,  then  he 
would  say,  that  it  was  better  for  England 
to  pursue  the  manly  and  becoming  con- 
duct, which  ought  to  characterize  her 
policy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  not  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  any  winh  of  oftending 
her  allies,  but  certainly  without  fearing 
them. 

Mr.  Wijfnn  contended,  that  by  the  old 
kiw  of  Eosland  the  raising  of  troops  in  this 
country  for  belligerent  powers,  or  the 
fittmg  out  of  privateers  for  them  in  our 
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ports,  was  illegaL  It  had  been  said,  that 
if  our  soldiers  were  engaged  in  foreign 
aervice,  they  might  at  any  time  be  recalled 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  king.  But 
that  course,  however  desirable,  was  not 
•iways  practicable.  And  let  the  House 
consider  what  might  be  the  effect  of  aU 
Jowing  belligerent  powers  to  enlist  in  this 
country.  Yot  his  part,  he  could  not  even 
in  itnagination  contemplate  two  regiments 
of  Englishmen  engaged  in  different  ser- 
vices, and  directmg  their  bayonets  at 
each  other's  breasts,  witliout  horror.  The 
return  of  such  individuals  to  their  native 
country  was  also  a  circumstance  that 
might  be  attended  with  no  small  danger ; 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  be  dispo- 
sed to  aid  a  popular  insurrection;  so  on 
the  other,  thev  might  be  inclined  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  character  in- 
troduced by  '<  The  great  unknown,'*  in 
one  of  his  inimitable  works,  of  the  name 
of  Dalgetty,  a  mercenary  wholly  devoid 
of  all  honour  and  principle,  and  making  a 
trade  of  arms,  having  no  object  or  care, 
but  that  of  serving  the  party  to  whom  he 
had  sold  himself. 

Sir  h\  Blake  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion,  in  the  hope  that  the  repre- 
sentative voice  of  a  great  nation  would 
oot  be  heard  in  vain  in  France.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  our  government  had 
assumed  a  higher  tone  throughout  the 
recent  negotiations,  Spain  would  never 
have  been  invaded. 

Mr,  Secretary  Canning  rose,  and  spoke 
to  the  following  effect: — Sir;  those  hon. 

gentlemen— being  by  far  the  greater  num- 
er  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address— who    were  not    present  at  the 
commencement  of  this  debate,  can  hardly 
imagine  what  a  degree  of  restraint  I  im- 
pose upon  myself,  when  I  say,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  confine  myself,  in  wliat  I 
am  about  to  remark,  strictly  to  the  ques- 
tion  before  the  House.    For  those  who 
were    not     present    cannot     be    aware 
that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, there   has  been,  whether  studi- 
ously  or  accidentally,  I  know  not,  a  sort  of 
set-off  against  the  figure  which  an  hon. 
and   learned  gentleman  last  night  applied 
to  the  benches  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
when  he  was  describing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  variety  of  opinions  by  which 
those    hon.  gentlemen  were  influenced, 
who  were  nevertheless   disposed  to  vote 
for  the  same  proposition.     Nothing  cer- 


tainly can  exceed  the  vacillatioDa  of  op^ 
nioo,  Bs  to  the  expediency  of  maiptsiniag 
peace  or  of  declaring  war,  which  we  have 
this  night  heard  from  those  who  have  ne- 
vertheless concurred  in  advocating  the  re- 
peal ofthe  Foreign  Enlistment  bill.    The 
repeal  of  this  measure  was  moved  bj  a 
noble  lord,  a  professed  lover  of  peaces 
who  disclaimeil  the  slightest  wish  lo  ia- 
volve  this  country  io  hostility,  and  who 
delivered  his  sentiments  with  that  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  which  distinfEUtshes 
every  effort  that  he  makes  in  this  House. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  another  no- 
ble  lord,  of  whose  speech   the  only  cbi^ 
racter  which  I  will  give  is,  that  it  afforded 
in   substance,  tone,  and  manner,  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  that  ofhis  noble  predeces- 
sor in  the  debate.    That  noble  lord  de- 
clared that  he  was  for  war,  for  open  war, 
and  argued  in  support  of  a  padfic  motion 
simply  and  solely  with  a  view  to  hoatiJitj. 
Sir,  I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  thTough 
that  speech ;  for  it  would  be  necessary* 
in   order  that    my  representation  erf  \\ 
should  be  believed,  that  hon.  gentlemen 
should  have  been  present  when  it   wu 
spoken.     The  Laccdsemonians  were  in  the 
habit  of  deterring  their  children  from  the 
vice  of  intoxication  by  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting their  slaves  in  a  state  of  disgust- 
ing inebriety.    But,  Sir,  there  is  a  moral 
as  well  ns  a  physical  intoxication.    Ne?er 
before  did  I  behold  so  complete  a  per- 
sonification of  the  character  which  I  have 
somewhere  seen   described,  as  "exhibit- 
ing the  contortions  of  the  Sybil  without  her 
inspiration !"     Such  was  the  nature  ofthe 
noble  lord's  speech.     I  will  not  on  this  oc- 
casion reply  to  it;  being  of  opinion  with 
I  am  sure  a  great  majority  of  tnose  whom 
I   have  the  honour  to  address,  that  this  is 
not  a  fit  opportunity  for  entering  into  such 
a  discussion.    Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,    that  I  am   disposed  to  shrink 
from  the  (Uscussion ;  for  the  noble  lord 
may  believe  me,  when  I  assure  him  tiiat 
however  I  may  have  *<  t ruckled"  lo  France 
I  will  never  truckle  to  the  noble  lord 

iloud  cheers  from  both  sides  ofthe  House.] 
am  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  noble 
lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  on 
the  whole  of  this  case  whenever  they 
may  please  to  bring  it  regularly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House ;  and  I  post- 
pone ray  reply  only  until  the  opponunity 
which  has  been  promised  sliall  arrive,  and 
because  the  present  measure  must  be  dis- 
cussed, if  discussed  at  all,  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  arie  topreaerycoarneo^ 
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lord  end  the  hpn.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  with  to  agitate,  is 
whether  the  true  policy  x>f  this  country  is 
war  or  neutrality  f  if  that  is  to  be  the  is- 
sue in  the  debate  of  which  they  hate  gi-* 
ven  notice  I  can  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion, when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive,  to 
meet  them,  and  enter  into  that  discussion ; 
and  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  perfectly 
able  to  show  that,  whether  the  question 
be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  national 
security  and  the  national  interests,  or  to 
tihe  equally  important  consideration  of  the 
national  honour,  the  course  of  policy 
which  wisdom  and  justice  have  marked 
out  for  this  country  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  is  neutrality— neutrality,  as 
long  as  it  can  be  preserved  consistently 
with  our  interests-F-neutrality,  as  lon^  as 
it  can  be  preserved,  consistently  with  our 
honour.  But,  Sir,  as  I  have  already  de- 
clared, I  quarrel  with  no  man  who  hon^t- 
ly  entertains  an  opposite  opinion.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  advocates  for 
war,  and  without  imputing  to  them  any 
but  the  most  honourable  motives.  But  i 
must  be  allowed  to  postpone  my  argument 
on  that  point,  until  the  proper  time  shall 
arrive  for  its  production.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  Iwve  a  fiur  right  to  protest  against 
charges,  which  no  man  ought  to  permit 
bimself  to  throw  out  at  random,  when  he 
knows  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
replied  to.  However,  @ir,  I  will  not  be 
drawn  by  any  intemperate  or  premature 
observations,  into  a  debate  on  a  subject 
not  yet  before  the  House.  Whenever 
that  subject  comes  fairly  before  us,  let  it 
be  fully  investigated ;  let  the  true  policy 
of  this  country  be  ascertained,  and  let  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  government  be 
judged  of  by  the  standard  which  parlia- 
ment may  think  proper  to  establish.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  discussion,  and 
such  a  result,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that,  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  the  prevalent  feeling  is  in 
concurrence  with  the  course  which  his 
majesty's  government  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  adopt.  If,  in  iissuroing 
that  to^  be  the  case,  I  am  assuming  that 
which  is  not  true,  the  noble  lord  and  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  soon  enjoy 
the  opportunity  or  setting  me  right,  and 
of  dissipating  the  unhappy  delusion  under 
which  I  am  labouring.  But,  assuming 
that  to  be  the  fact  (for  we  must  have 
some  foundation  on  which  to  argue),  I 
proceed  to  discuss  {he  merits  of  tl^  noble 
lord's  motion,  in  reference  to  a  system  of 


to  a  system  of  neutrality.  Chat  the  noble 
lord  brought  forward  that  motion— it  was 
in  reference  to  a  system  of  neutrality ^* 
that  the  noble  lord's  motion  was  support*- 
ed  by  an  boo.  gentleman  near  Inn,  who 
always  throws  a  light  upon  whatever  sub^ 
ject  lie  iavestigates.  Undoubtedly,  I 
should  very  mu^  misrepresent  the'^iha*-' 
racter  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lurd  who 
seconded  the  motion,  were  I  to  assert 
that  it  had  any  reference  to  neutrality. 
But,  Sir,  upon  a  fair  estimate  of  saforages, 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that 
among  the  supporters  of  the  noble  lordts 
motion  the  advocates  for  neutrality  bear, 
at  least,  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
advocates  for  war.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  reference  to  a  system  of  neutra- 
lity alone  that  I  should  ctinifider  myself 
justified  in  considerinff  the  noble  lord's 
proposition.  Now,  Sur,  let  me,  in  the 
first  place,  recall  ihe  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  precise  nature  and  state  of 
the  question.  The  act  of  parliament 
which  the  noble  lord  has  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal,  was  passed 
four  or  five  years  ago,  partly  in  mitigation 
of  the  statute  law,  and  partly  in  confir- 
mation of  the  common  law  ;  the  fact  be- 
ing, that  the  common  law  prohibited  the 
transfer  of  military  allegiance  to  any  other 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  that  the  statute  law  annexed 
to  a  transgression  of  the  common  law  on 
that  subject,  certain  severe  and  sanguina- 
ry penalties.  When  peace  was  concluded 
between  this  country  and  Spain  in  1814, 
an  article  was  introduced  into  the  Treaty, 
by  which  this  country  bound  itself  not  to 
furnish  any  succours  to  what  were  then 
denominated  the  revolted  colonies  o( 
Spain.  In  process  of  time,  as  those  co- 
lonies became  more  powerful,  a.  question 
arose  of  a  very  difficult  nature ;  to  be  de- 
cided on  a  due  consideration  of  their  de 
jure  relation  to  Spain  on  the  oneude,  and 
their  de  facto  independence  of  her,  on  the 
other.  The  law  of  nations  was  entirely 
silent  with  respect  to  the  course  which, 
under  a  circumstance  so  peculiar  as  the 
transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance 
to  die  parent  state,  ought  to  be  pursued. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  how  tar  cither 
the  statute  law  or  the  common  law  was 
applicable  to  colonies  so  situated.  It  b^ 
came  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  act  of 
1818;  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually 
independent  of  Spain;  and  to  prohibit 
mutually,  and  with  respect  to  both,  tM 
aid  which  had  hitherto  been  prohibited 
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with  respect  to  one  alone.  Thas,  Sir,  hat 
the  Uw  stood,  from  the  year  1818  down 
lo  tlie  present  time.  I  ought  to  observe, 
that  it  was  in  order  to  ^ive  full  and  im- 
partial effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty with  Spain,  which  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
colonies,  but  did  not  prohibit  their  ex- 
portation to  Spain;  that  the  act  of 
1818  declared  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  mutual— a  declaration  which 
80  little  deserves  the  character  of  bearing 
hard  upon  the  colonies,  that  it  was  in  fact 
an  extension  of  advantage  to  them.  When, 
however,  from  the  tide  of  events,  war 
becsme  probable  between  France  and 
Spain,  it  became  necessary  to  review  these 
relations.  It  was  obvious  that  if  war 
broke  out,  we  roust  either  extend  to 
France  the  prohibition  which  already  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  Spain,  or  we  must 
remove  from  Spain  the  prohibition  to 
which  she  was  at  present  subject,  provided 
we  meant  to  place  the  countries  on  an 
•Gual  footing.  As  far  as  the  exportation 
or  arms  and  ammunition  was  concerned, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  re* 
move  any  inequality  between  the  parties 
simply  by  an  order  in  council.  Such  an 
order  was  consequently  issued,  and  the 
prohibition  of  exporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  Spain  was  taken  off.  By  this 
measure  his  majesty's  government  afforded 
a  guarantee  of  their  bona  Jide  neutrality. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  appearance  of 
neutrality  might  have  been  preserved  by 
the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  France, 
instead  of  by  the  removal  of  the  prohi- 
bition from  Spain  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
a  prohibition  in  words  only,  and  not  at 
all  in  fsct ;  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Belgic  ports  to  France,  would  have 
rendered  the  prohibition  of  direct  expor- 
tation to  France  totally  nugatory.  So 
far.  Sir,  was  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government  concerted 
(as  some  hon.  gentletnen  have  imputed  to 
us)  with  France  and  not  with  Spain,  that 
J  can  assure  the  House  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  concert,  if  concert  it  can  be 
called,  was  with  Spain,  and  not  with 
France ;  for  his  majesty's  government 
stated  to  Spain,  that  there  were  two  modes 
in  which  the  difference  between  the  pri- 
vileges of  France  and  Spain  might  be 
equalized  by  an  order  in  council ;  either 
by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  France,  or  by  remov- 
ing the  prohibition  upon  their  exportation 
to  Spain ;  but  it  was  also  stated  to  Spain, 


that  his  majesty's  Bovemment  could  not 
remove  that  prohibition  as  it  respected 
Spain,  without  removing  it  also  as  it  re- 
spected the  South  American  colonies. 
Such,  Sir,  was  the  motive;  namely,  to 
produce  an  equality  between  France  and 
Spain,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  wbidi 
prompted  the  order  in  council  to  which  I 
nave  alluded.  I  desire  to  consider  the 
act,  for  the  repeal  of  which  the  noble 
lord  has  moved,  in  precisely  the  same 
point  of  view.  I  desire  the  Home  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  repeal  of  that  act 
would  not  have— not  the  same,  bat  the 
correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  an  order  in  coaacil, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  France.  Sir,  every  body 
knows,  however  he  may  abataio  from  say- 
ing it,  that  a  repeal  of  the  act  in  questioa 
would  be  a  repeal  only  in  wiH'ds  ms  re- 
specting France,  but  a  repeal  in  (kct,  nM 
respectmg  Spain.  Ever/  bodj  knowa 
that  such  a  repeal  would  occasion  an  ine- 
quality of  operation,  certainly  not  in- 
tended by  the  noble  mover  who  distinctly 
disclaimed  any  such  wish;  but  no  len 
certainly  desired  by  some  other  supporter! 
of  the  motion,  who  are  not  equally  im- 

Eartial.  Whether  it  might  or  might  not 
e  right  to  testify  a  partiality  to  Spain  ii 
another  and  a  larger  ouestion.  I  am  ai^ 
guingj  on  the  assumption  that  the  policy 
of  this  country  is  neutrality ;  and  I  main- 
tain that,  whether  the  repeal  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  ri^ht  or  a 
wrong  measure,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  would  be  an  infraction  of  neatrality.— 
Sir,  if  1  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  repealing  this  act, 
in  order  to  mark  our  neutrJity;  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  what  has 
been  done  by  his  niajesty*s  government- 
manifests,  if  not  neutrality,  a  leaning,  not 
to  the  stronger,  but  to  the  weaker  party-^? 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  examine  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  this  act  so  cootrary 
to  the  established  law  of  nations  as  to 
render  it  un6t  to  be  longer  continued- 
Sir,  the  act  h  divided  into  two  plflun  and 
distinct  parts ;  the  one  prohibiting  British 
subjects  from  entering  into  the  military 
service  of  belligerent  states;  the  other  for- 
bidding the  fitting  out  of  privateers  for  the 
service  of  those  states,  in  British  ports  with 
British  means  and  money,  or  which  are  to 
be  manned  with  British  seamen*  With 
respect  to  the  former  part,  on  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  debate  of  this  even- 
ing  has  hmged,  I  agree  with  nj  right 
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hoD.  friend  near  me  in  coniidering  it  aa 
the  part  which  is  of  the  less  importance 
as  regards  Spain ;  because  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  any  advantage  taken  of 
the  proposed  repeal  would  be  in  favour  of 
one  belugerenty  and  that  a  disposition  to 
violate  our  neutrality  on  that  side,  has 
been  already  manifested:  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  go  the  length  which 
has  been  anticipated  by  many.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Spain  has  shewn  herself 
ungrateful  for  tlie  services  of  distinguished 
incfividuals  upon  former  occasions;  but 
the  laws  of  Spain  have  been  changed 
since  that  period.  I  have  observed,  and 
so  must  those  who  now  bear  me  have  ob- 
served, that  shortly  afler  the  late  speech 
of  the  king  of  France,  or,  at  all  events, 
upon  the  first  burst  of  feeling  having  ma- 
nifested itself  in  Spain,  certain  regulations 
were  adopted  relative  to  the  admission  of 
foreigners  into  the  Spanish  army.  It  was 
then  decided  that  foreigners  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  Spanish  army,  should 
be  allowed  to  reenter  it^up  to  the  rank 
of  Serjeants;  and  that  foreigners  who  had 
not  served  in  that  country  before  should 
be  permitted^  with  all  their  hearts,  to 
serv&F-up  to  the  full  rank  of  privates 
[a  laugh  j.  So  that  here,  at  least,  no  very 
strong  temptation  is  held  out  to  induce 
the  co-operation  of  the  military  spirit, 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  this  country  in 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause.  I  hsve 
also  reason  to  form  this  opinion,  from  a 
recollection  of  what  took  place  upon 
former  and  no  very  distant  occasions. 
When  the  army  of  England  last  fought  in 
Spain,  they  fought  in  ftivour  of  a  united 
people  sgainst  a  foreign  and  a  common 
foe.  How  altered  is  the  case  at  present  I 
Who  is  there  who  could  wish  to  see 
Englishmen  on  entering  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory opposed,  not  to  the  foes  of  Spain, 
but  directing  their  bayonets  against 
Spanish  bosoms  ?  This,  i  confess,  is  a 
sight  which  I  would  rather  not  witness- 
In  one  case,  perhaps  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
might  be  created  in  the  minds  of  Spaniards ; 
though  I  confess  that  upon  this  point  I 
am  not  very  sanguine ;  for  I  recollect, 
that,  though  something  like  gratitude 
was  manifested  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  English  during 
the  late  war,  there  was  idso.uppn  the  em- 
barkation of  our  troops  something  like  a 
public  gratolation,  that  the  country  had 
been  at  length  cleared  of  the  presence  of 
those  heretics  [bear,  hear  IJ. .  This  I  am 
aware  I  may  be  tdd  arose  out  of  the 


bigotnr  of  the  Spanish  government.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the 
charge  of  bigotry  urged  against  S(>ain,  in 
I  her  dealings  with  her  colonies,  is  incor- 
!  recL  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  the 
main  obstacle  having  been  the  difficulty 
of  managing  their  popular  assemblies. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  or  character  in  the 
people  of  Spain,  which  from  its  reserve 
makes  the  Spaniard  a  Spaniard  and  no- 
thing else.  This  feeling  may  perhaps 
serve  to  knit  them  more  closely  together, 
and  render  them  more  national.  It  may* 
too,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  have  the 
efiect  of  extinguishing  the  feuds  and 
party  differences  by  which  they  are  at 
present  unhappily  distracted.  Withoat 
imputing  blame  to  them  in  any  degree  on 
this  account,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  such 
is  the  £Eict.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
Spaniards  amalgamate  less  readily  than 
any  other  European  people,  with  the 
habits  and  institutions,  as  they  concur 
more  slowly  or  unwillingly  in  the  views 
and  policy,  of  any  other  nations ;  and  I 
state  the  circumstance  as  furnishing  an 
additional  argument  why  it  is  not  alto- 
gether desirable  to  repeal  this  measure  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing up  British  soldiers  with  the  existing 
dispute  between  France  and  Spain.— But 
I  consider  the  other  branch  of  the  case 
of  infinitely  greater  importance.  A  noble 
lord  has  made  an  allusion,  and  with  great 
fairness,  to  a  speech  made  by  me  upon  a 
former  evening,  in  which  speech  I  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  what  were  the 
duties  ioiposed  upon  us  by  a  strict  neu- 
trality. That  speech  has  been  referred  to» 
as  if  it  contained  something  that  was  ap- 
palling—some axiom  that  was  unheard  of 
and  abominable—because  it  advocated  the 
principle  of  our  maintaining  a  strict  neu- 
trality. Good  Godl  is  it  to  become 
a  maxim  with  this  country,  that  she  is 
ever  to  be  a  belligerent  ?  Is  she  never» 
under  any  possible  state  of  circumstan(^» 
to  remain  neutral  ?  If  this  proposition 
be  good  for  an jf thing;  it  must  run  to 
this  extent— that  our  position,  insulated 
as  it  is  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
removes  us  so  far  from  the  scene  of  con* 
tinental  warfare,  that  we  ought  always  to 
be  belligerent  —  that  we  are  bound  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  Providence,  to 
reject  .the  advantages  of  nature,  and  to 
render  futile  and  erroneous  the  descriptioa 
of  the  poet,  who  has  said  to  our  honour, 
that  we  are  less  prone  to  war  and  tqmult, 
on  account  of  our  happy  situation^  than 
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the  neighbouring  nations  that  lay  conter- 
■itnous  with  one  another.  But  wherefore 
Ihis  dread  of  a  neutrality  ?  If  gentlemen 
look  to  the  page  of  history,  they  will 
fiod  that  for  centuries  past,  whenever 
there  has  been  a  war  in  Europe,  we  have 
almost  always  been  belligerent.  The  fact 
if  undoubtedly  so ;  but  1  am  not  prepared 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  if,  at 
tho  beginning  of  a  war,  we  should  happen 
to  maintain  a  species  of  neutrality,  it  was' 
aa  unnatural  thing  that  we  should  do  sow 
Oentlemen  say,  that  we  must  be  drawn 
kkio  a  war,  sooner  or  later.  Why,  then 
J  answer— let  it  be  later.  I  say,  if  we 
are  to  be  drawn  into  a  war,  let  us  bedrafwn 
into  it  on  grounds  clearly  British.  I  do 
not  say— (lod  forbid  I  should — that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to 
protect  what;  it  termed  the  balance  of 
power,  and  to  aid  the  weak  against  the 
msolta  of  the  strong.  I  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  to  do  so  is  her  bounden  duty  ; 
but  I  affirm  also,  that  we  must  take  care 
to  do  our  duty  to  ourselves.  The  Orst 
condition  of  engaging  in  any  war— the 
tine  quA  non  of  ev«ry  such  undertaking- 
is,  that  the  war  must  be  just ;  the  second, 
that  being  just  in  itself,  we  can  also  with 
tustioe  engage  in  it ;  and  the  third,  that 
being  just  in  its  nature,  and  it  being  pos- 
sible for  us  justly  to  embark  in  it,  we  can 
so  interfere- without  detriment  or  prejudice 
to  ourselves.  I  contend,  that  he  is  a 
visionary  politician  who  leaves  this  last 
condition  out  of  the  question  ;  and  I  say 
further,  that  though  the  glorious  aban- 
donment of  it  may  sound  well  in  the  ge- 
nerous speech  of  an  irresponsible  orator 
— withr  the  safety  of  a  nation  upon  his 
li|M,  and  none  of  the  responsibility  upon 
his  shoulders— it  is  matter  deeply  to  be 
considered ;  and  that  the  minister  who 
should  lay  it  out  of  his-  view,  in  calling 
oh  the' country  to  undertake  a  war,  would 
well  deserve  'that  universal  censure  and 
reprobation  with  which  the  noble  lord 
oppdsite  has  this  night  menaced*  mer.  If 
it  be  wise  for  a  government,  though  it 
cannot  prevent  an  actual  explosion,  tocm- 
de^svour  ro  circumecrihe  the  litnitrand  to 
lessen  thcduration  of  awat-,  thenl  say, 
that  the  position  we  have  taken  in  the 
present  instance  is  of  more  probable  effi- 
cacy, than  that  in  which  we  should  have 
stood,  had  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
drawti  into  a  participation  in  the  contest. 
Participation,  did  I  say?  Sir !  is  there  any 
man  who  hears  me— is  there  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  thecountry  for 
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the  last  twenty  years— who  does  noi  know 
the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  haa  been 
accustomed  to  participate  in  a  war  ?  Do 
not  gentlemen  icnow,  that  if  we  now  enter 
into  a  war,  we  must  take  the  whole  burthen 
of  it  upon  ourselves,  and  conduct  the  whole 
force  and  exertions  of  the  Peninsols. 
But,  supposing  such  to  be  our  course,  how 
different  must  be  our  situations  as  eoett^ 
pared  with  former  periods.  When  we  last 
became  the  defenders  of  Spain,  wefoo^^t 
for  and  with  a  united  people.  What  WMld 
be  the  case  at  present  ?  Any  inierfmnce 
on  our  parts  in  favour  of  Spain  muit  coai- 
mence  with  an  attempt  to  unite  contending 
factions,  and  to  stimulate  men  of  opposite 
interests  and   opposite  feelings,  to  one 

grand  and  simultaneour  effort.  Now  I 
0  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  do  this  under  preaeot 
circumstances,  must  either  be  possessed 
of  supernatural  means  of  id/brmation,  or 
of  a  hardihood  which  I  may  envy,  but 
shall  not  attempt  to  imitite.  I  say  that 
those  men  will  not  consult  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  country,  who,  finding  fault  ww 
the  part  we  have  adopted,  wi^  to  inden- 
nify  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  make 
us  perform  that  part  amiss.  Our  course 
is  neutrality — strict  neutrality ;  and,  id 
the  name  of  God,  let  us  adhere  to  it  If 
you  dislike  that  course — if  you  think  it 
injurious  to  the  honour  or  interests  of  the 
,  country — drive  from  their  places  those 
I  neutral  ministers  who  have  adopted  it; 
but  until  you  are  prepared  to  declare  war, 
ynu  are  bound  to  adhere  to  and  to  act 
upon  the  system  which  mintsten  have  laid 
down.  I  stated  a  few  evenings  ago,  that 
we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  the  course 
which  we  had  to  pursue,  in  observance  of 
a  strict  neutrality.  We  have  spent  much 
time  in  teaching  other  powers  the  nature 
of  a  strict  neutrality;  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  found  them  most  reluctant 
scholars.  All  t-  now'  call  upon  the  ifouse 
to  do,  is  to  adopt  the  sinne  course  which 
it  has'  recomiiiended  to  neutral  powers 
upon  former  occasions.  If  I  wished  for  a 
guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should 
take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the 
days  df  the  presidency  of  Wa^iOgton,  and 
the  secretaryilifp'  of  JefferftortV  lo'  1795, 
complainto'  w^et^  made'  Vo-  Hnt  Aniiericaa 
government;  that  French  shfpa  ^ert^ 
allowed  to  fit  out  add  artii  in'  AmerFean 
ports,  for  the  purpose  of  attaddngBritiah 
vessels,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  iffwi  of 
neutrality.  Immediately  apon  this  repre- 
sentation, the  American  goreiUieot  neld^ 
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Ibat  tiiicb  a  fittmg-out  was  contrary  to  the 
lawiofneatrality;  and  orders  were  iuued, 
prohibiting  the  arming  of  any  French  ves- 
•els  in  American  porta.  At  New  York, 
a  French  vessel  6tting  out  was  seized,  de- 
livered over  to  the  tribunals,  and  con- 
demned. Upon  that  occasion,  the  Ame« 
rican  government  held  that  such  6tting-out 
of  French  ships  in  American  ports,  for  the 
purpose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels, 
was  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  and  tended  to  in- 
terrupt the  peace  and  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain.  Here,  Sir,  I  contend,  is 
the  principle  of  neutrality  upon  which  we 
ought  to  act.  It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  the  bill  in  question  was  enacted.  I 
do  not  now  pretend  to  argue  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  neutrality ;  but  it  being  de- 
clared that  we  intend  to  remain  neutral,  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  abide  by  that  de- 
claratiooi  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  un- 
altered. No  matter  what  ulterior  course 
we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt — no  matter 
whether  at  some  ulterior  period  the  ho* 
nour  and  interests  of  the  country  may 
force  us  into  a  war — still,  while  we  declare 
ourselves  neutral,  let  us  avoid  passing  the    t|^     i  p 

strict  line  of  demarcation.     When   war    Sf!!Sf  'r 
•/•  •.  .    1  -.  ^      •  ^       uircD,  J. 

comes,  if  come  it  must,  let  us  enter  into    ^ai^e  sir  F. 

it  with  all  the  spirit  and  energy  which  |  Brougham,  H. 

becomes  us  as  a  great  and  independent  ;  Browne,  Doro. 

nation.     That  period,  however,  1  do  not  |  Burdett,  sir  F. 

wisli  to  anticipate ;  and  much  less  desire    Byng,  G. 

to  hasten.    If  a  war  must  come,  let  it    Calcraft  J.  H. 

come  in  tlie  shape  of  satisfaction  to  be  de«  I  Carew,  C.  S. 

"!fff'^  ■^'•T"!^''^"^^'•/^^^  **;  '  Seli  hon.  H. 
serted-of  lotereste  to  be  protected-of    chaloner  R. 

treaties  to  be  fulfilled.     But,  m  Gods    Qiif^on  vise. 

name,  let  it  not  come  on,  in  the  paltry 

pettifogging  way  of  fitting  out  ships  in 

our  harbours  to  cruise  for  gain.     At  all 

events,  let  the  country   disdain    to   be 

sneaked  into  a  war.    Let  us  abide  strictly 

by  our  neutrality,  as  long  as  we  mean  to 

adhere  to  it;  and  by  so  doing  we  shall,  in 

the  event  of  any  necessity  for  abandoning 

that  system,  be  the  better  able  to  enter 

with  effect  upon  any  other  course  which 

the  policy  of  the  country  may  require. 

Mr.  Demnati  said,  he  warmly  supported 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  did  not         ^ 
wish  to  be  understood  as  pledging  himself    Fiugerald,  lord  W.  C. 
to  any  measure  from  which  a  war  was  ne-    Glenorchy,  vise 
eetaariljf  or  even  likely  to  follow.    The 
hoo.  friends  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  acting.would,  year  after  year,  and 
•esiion  after  sasrionf  without  interruption, 
have  called  for  tbd  repeal  of  this  odious 
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measure,  as  well  as  of  the  Alien  bill,  had 
not  they  but  too  clearly  perceived,  that 
the^  were  vunly  contending  against  those 
majorities  whicn  the  ministers  could  com- 
mand. When  they  were  told  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  the  Spanish  army 
except  in  the  rank  of  Serjeants  or  pri- 
vates, surely  reason  enough  had  been 
shown  why  it  was  not  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  temptations  to  foreign  enlist- 
ment by  a  measure  so  objectionable  as 
this  bill.  He  entreated  the  House  not  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  what  was  right, 
by  .any  threat  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers,  to  abridge  our  freedom  of  action. 
After  a  short  reply  from  lord  Althorp. 
the  House  divided :  Ayes,  1 10 ;  Noes, 
216. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Colbume,  N.  R. 
Creevey,  T. 
Crompton,  S. 
Cratdock,  S. 
Davies,  T.  U. 


Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Ilugnes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 
Howajrd,  lord  H. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
Kemp,  J. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Knight,  R. 
Lamb  ton,  J.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lennaid,  T.  B. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lushington,  S. 
Leader,  W. 
Maberiy,  J. 
Maberly,W.L.. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  P. 


De  Crespigny,  sir  W.    Newman,  R.  W. 
Denison,  W.  J.  Newport,  sir  J. 


Denman,  T. 
Ducannon,  vise. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Ellice,  £. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 


Graham,  S. 
Grattan,  J. 
Guise,  sir  B. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
SY 


Normanby,  vise. 
Nugent,  lord 
O'Grady,  S. 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Philips,  G. 
Philips,  G.  Jan. ' 
Power,  R. 
Powlett,  hon.  J.  F. 
Rice  T.S. 
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llickford,  W. 
Jiobarts,  A.  W. 
liobarts,  G.  J.    , 
Uobiiison,  bir  G. 
Itusicll,  lord  J. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stauley,  hon.  K.  C 
Stewart,  W.  (Tyrone) 
Talbot,  II. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Titchticldy  marq. 
Townahend,  lord  C. 


Tynte,  C.  R. 
Warre,  J. 
Wpbbe,  E. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitbread,  W.II. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  H. 
Wood,  M. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Althorp,  vise. 
Folkeston,  vise. 

TAIUKU  OFF. 

Western,  C.  C. 
Russell,  Grceuhill 
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Thursday y  April  17. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Spain.] 
Lord  King  said,  that  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  had  certainly  given 
great  satisfaction ;  the  French  ministers 
must  be  well  satisfied  with  them ;  bis  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  satisfied  w>.'h  them  ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  must  be 
extreme,  for  cverv  body  laughed  at  them. 
What  he  now  wisned  to  know  was,  the  ex- 

Sense  at  which  all  this  satisfaction  had 
ecn  obtained.  Fie  bad  read  the  whole  of 
the  papers,  and  he  thought  with  a  noble 
earl  near  him»  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
bad  been  completely  duped.  They  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  have  all  that  prostration 
of  the  mind  and  will  so  pleasing  to  di- 
vines, but  EO  unprofitable  to  diplomatists. 
Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  transactions, 
he  was  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  French 
ministry  must  have  known,  that  the  noble 
earl  opposite  would  be  pleased  at  being 
duped.  What  he  now  wished  was,  to  know 
what  had  been  the  expense  of  this  ex- 
traordinary diplomacy.  Every  man  must 
expect  to  be  duped  once  in  his  life,  and 
if  it  were  done  by  a  person  who  had  before 
borne  an  ordinary  good  character,  there 
was  not  much  in  it ;  but,  afler  the  pre- 
vious character  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  be  duped  by  them,  was  most  extra- 
ordinary. The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  for  an  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  foreign  missions  be- 
tween the  1st  Sept.  and  31st  Dec.  1822. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
earl  opposite,  whether  there  was  any 
treaty,  or  stipulation  in  any  treaty,  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  or  any 
other  country,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united  under  one  head  ? 
He  also  wished  to  be  informed  if  ministers 


had  any  knowledger  of  a  stipulation  b6* 
tween  Russia  and  France,  by  which  Rut* 
sia  was  to  land  a  large  body  of  troops  al 
Toulon,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Franco 
and  Spain.  He  also  wished  to  knoiria 
what  capacity  the  duke  of  WellingtOD^had 
attended  the  congress  at  Verona. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that,  looking  at  all  the  trottiet, 
they  amounted  to  an  obligation  that  the 
crown  of  France  and  Spain  should  not  be 
united  under  one  head.  As  to  the  second 
question  he  could  only  say,  that  he  be- 
lieved wo  such  stipulation  was  in  ex- 
istence. With  reieard  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, the  duke  of  Wellington  bad  attended 
the  congress  at  Verona,  as  bin  majesty's 
plenipotentiary,  and  was  entitled  to  take 
part  in  all  the  points  which  might  be 
brought  under  discussion. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  looked  through  the 
treaties  in  vain  for  any  stipulation  bj 
which  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  was  precluded.  The  answer 
of  the  noble  earl  was  not  satisfkctory ;  be* 
cause  a  danger  so  formidable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  stipulation,  and  not  be 
lefl  to  be  gathered  from  construction* 
Having  said  so  much  on  the  first  questioa, 
he  would  proceed  to  other  points.  The 
first  observation  he  should  make  was  the 
scanty  nature  of  the  extract  from  thedes- 
patci)  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  dated  Sept.  27»  1822:  this 
contained  the  first  notice  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  respecting  the  design  of  France 
to  interfere  in  the  aflairs  of  Spain ;  but  be 
thought  it  did  not  contain  all  tbeiofbrma- 
tion  which  it  ought  upon  that  point.  It 
also  appeared  to  him  most  extraordinary, 
that  no  expectation  should  hate  been  en* 
tertuined  that  the  n flairs  of  Spain  would 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
Verona. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  what 
he  had  stated,  was,  that  it  was  not  expected 
the  airairs  of  Spain  would  be  the  promi- 
nent subject  of  discussion  at  Verona.'  He 
had  also  stated,  that  the  instructions  under 
which  the  noble  duke  went  out,  were  the 
same  instructions  which  were  pre^tarcd 
for  a  late  noble  friend,  and  contained  a 
distinct  instruction  on  tlie  subject. 

Esrl  Grey  said,  that  whether  there  was 
an  expectation  of  any  discussion,  promi- 
nent or  otherwise,  appeared  lo  htm  to 
make  very  little  difference.  In  ibedreu* 
lar  of  the  allies  respecting  the  aSsemMiog 
of  the  congress  at  Verona,  ft  irss  stated 
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to  l>e  for  tlie  affairs  of  Italy.    Whether 
that  was  the  fact,  made  no  difPerencc  in 
hia  view  of  the  case.     Their  londships 
would  recollect,  that  in  the  treftty  of  Aix- 
JA«ChapeIle«  it  was  stipulated  that  a  spe- 
cial congress  should  not  take  place,  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  states  not  being 
parties  to  the  alliance,  except  on  the  in- 
Titation  of  those  states.    What  he  wished 
to  know  was,  whether  there  was  any  in- 
•trpction  to  our    negotiator  upon  that 
point.    He  wa^  assured   the  noble  earl 
would  not  argue,  that  this  was  not  a  '*  spe- 
cial" congress  as  regarded  Spain,  because 
it  was  hdd  for  the  affairs  or  Italy,  or  for 
Turkey.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had   been  in- 
structed to  observe  on  that  article ;  and 
if  not,  on  what  ground  the  noble  duke 
attended  at  the  congress  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain? — He  now  came  to  the  three  cases 
put  forward  hypothetically  for  the  decision 
of  the  allies.    And  it  appeared  somewhat 
singular,  that,  up  to  that  moment,  the 
duKC  of  Wellington  appeared  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  intentions  with  respect 
to  Spain.    This  appeared  most  extraordi- 
nary, because,  from  April,  1820,  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  **  communicated 
to  his  allies  every  instruction  which  he  had 
tent  to  his  minister  at  Madrid,  and  all  the 
communications  made  by  his  majesty's 
commands  to  the  minister  of  Spain,  resid- 
ing in  London— «11  in  the  same  spirit  of 
food  will  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
panish  nation."'     Here,   therefore,  we 
were  communicating  every  thing  to  France, 
and  France  communicating  nothing  in  re- 
turn, leaving  us  in  profound  ignorance  of 
her  intentions ;  and  all  this  communicated 
in  the  same  despatch.    He  believed  that 
so  singular  a  state  of  negotiations,  threat- 
ening to  end  in  war,  was  never  laid  by 
any  British  minister  before  a  British  par- 
liament.   But,  to  what  purpose  were  those 
communications  made  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, except  his  majesty's  ministers 
knew  something  of  the  intended  course  of 
proceeding  of  France?    Indeed,  in  the 
first  despatch  or  memorandum  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  from  Verona,  he  states 
that,  "  Since  the  month  of  April  1820, 
the  Briti^  government  have  availed  them- 
aelves  of  every  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing; to  his  majesty's  iQfies  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  the  internal  aSairs  of 
Spain ;"  and  yet  it  was  pretended  that  we 
haid  BO  intimation  of  the  intentions  against 
fipain !    But  it  -did  not  rest  there.  *  The 
Qtmorandum  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
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speaks  of  results  of  the  consultation  of 
the  congress.     And,  was  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  at  the  previous  conferences 
nothing  of  the  objects  were  stated,  of 
which  we  were  apparently  in  such  com- 
plete ignorance  f     The  duke  of  Mont- 
morency says,  **  Spain,  by  the  nature  of 
her  revolution,  has  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  several  great  powers.    England 
participated  in  these  apprehensions:  for 
even  in  the  year  1820,  she  foresaw  cases, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve with  Spain  relations  of  peace  and 
good  understanding."     This  was  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  fact,  that  thea&irs  of  Spain 
had  been  under  discussion  before.    The 
despatch  of  viscount  de  Chateaubriand 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the  duke  of 
Montmorency,    that    these  objects  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona.    He  therefore  wished  to 
know  from  the  noble  earl,  whether  he 
would  be  willinff  to  give  the  House  some 
statement  of  what  passed  at  those  con- 
ferences ;  at  least  as  far  as  related  to  tho 
interference  of  France  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain.   The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton  writes  on  the  12th  of  Nov.  1822,  from 
Verona — <<  I  have  little  to  report  as  having 
occurred  on  the  Spanish  question,  since  1 
wrote  to  you  on  the  5th  instant."     The 
despatch  thus  alluded  to,  was  not  amongst 
the  papers  on  the  table ;  and  as  it  would 
contain  the  conferences  when  the  Spanish 
question  came  under  discussion,  must  be 
most  important.      These  were  the  two* 
points  on  which  he  wished  that  farther 
information  should  be  afforded.— The  next 
point  was  of  still  greater  importance.  The 
principle  on  which  France  was  now  at  war 
with  Spain,  was,  to  compel  Spain  to  alter 
or  to  modify  her  institutions.     That  was 
a  principle  which  had  been  condemned  by 
his  majesty's  ministers,  both  in  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  he 
was  particularly  interested  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  earl  the  other  night, 
that   a   representation    had  been    made 
against  that  principle,  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  inde- 
pendent nations.    He  (earl  Grey)  knew, 
that  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at 
Laybach  ( where  the  right  of  interfering 
in  the  affitirs  of  other  countries  was  first 
put  forth),  a  paper  had  been  issued  by 
the  late  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  that  principle  was  disclaimed.    But 
that  paper  was  not  satisfactory  to  him 
(earl  Grey)  at  the  time ;  for  it  appeared 
to  himi  that  the  mere  disclaimer  of  a  prin- 
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ciple,  accompanied  by  exceptions  to  that 
principle,  destroyed  all  the  value  of  the 
assertion-^of  the  general  principle.  Some- 
thing like  this,  he  thought,  had  been  the 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion ;  because, 
in  the  despatch  of  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  there  was  a  naked  disclaimer  of  the 
principle  only.     Whether  it  was  not  our 
duty  to  do  something  more  than  that,  it 
was  not  his  business  now  to  inquire;  but  he 
must  say,  as  he  said  in  the  cases  of  Naples 
end  Piedmont,  that  the  value  of  that  dis- 
claimer was  much  abridged,  and  particu- 
larly when  he  found  that  the  same  secre- 
tary of  state  was  then  instructing  his 
majesty's  ministers  at  Madrid  and  Paris, 
advising  and  recommending  that  Spain 
should  adopt  some  modiBcations  of  her 
government,  at  the  dictation  of  France, 
without  any  pretence  of  right  or  justice. 
But,  the  value  of  the  admission  was  still 
more  diminished  when  he  looked  to  the 
papers,  and  found  that  not  a  single  re- 
presentation had  been  made  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  at  Verona,  Niadrid,  or 
Paris,  to  the  French  government,  in  direct 
condemnation  of  their  principle  of  inter- 
ference.    [The  noble  earl  here  read  the 
despatch  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  dated 
Verona,  20th  Nov.  1822].    He  could  not 
here  find  any  word  of  protest  against  the 
principle.    Uj|d  they  say  that  it  would  be 
an  attack  on  the  rights  of  independent 
nations?    No,  but  that  it  would  be  an 
'*  unnecessary  assumption  of  responsibi- 
lity ;*'  not  that  they  were  proceeding  in 
violation  of  all  right,  but  that  it  mieht  be 
dangerous  to  the  king  of  Spain  himself. 
He  must  say,  that  nothing  appeared  in  that 
despatch  to  warrant  the  assertion  which 
the  noble  earl  had  made  on  the  former 
night — that  there  had  been  a  protest  made 
against  the  principle.      But  there    was 
something  worse  than  this  in  the  memo- 
randum of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  dated 
Verona,   12th  of   Nov.  1822,  there  was 
these  words — «  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  upon  this 
occasion,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  mode  of  action  has  appeared  between 
the  continental  courts  on  toe  one  hand,  and 
£ngland  on  the  other.    The  minister  of 
the  latter  power  has  recommended  that 
France  and  the  powers  which  should  in- 
terfere in  this  case,  should  confine  them- 
selves to  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
external    quarrel    between    France    and 
pairi ;  should  not  menace :  and  above 
all,    should   not  approach  Spain  in  the 
form  of  enemiesi  bound  in  a  treaty  of 


defensive  alMance  against  her."    Still,  im 
protest  appeared  against  the  principle-!-— 
Here  the  noble  earl  read  several  cilbier 
passages  from  the  printed  papers,  to  show 
that  the  arguments  used  by  the  British 
plenipotentiary  at    congresa    were   ang- 
gested,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and 
that  he  had  never  urged  the  right  which 
every  independent  nation  had  to  regulate 
her  own  internal  institutions.    This  had 
disappointed  him ;  and  he  trusted,  for  the 
honour  of  the  country,  that  if  there  were 
any  other  representations,  the  noble  earl 
would  communicate  them  to  the  Hoose^— 
The  noble  earl  opposite,  had  stated,  that, 
up  to  the  latest  period,  he  continued  to 
receive  assurances  of  the  deaire  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  France.     Now,  ao  far  from 
any  intention  of  that  kind  exhibited  by 
■  France,  he  found,  in  a  despatch  of  the 
French  ministry  to  the  aecretary  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  assertion  of  the  mooarehi- 
cal  principle  in  plain  terms— that  priocdple 
by  which  the  people  of  the  (airett  cotm-^ 
tries  of  Europe  had  been  reduced  to  chaina 
and  slavery — that  principle  wbi<^  denied 
them  any  right  to  any  meaamre  of  relief 
but  such  as  the  good  pleasure  of  the  so- 
vereign   might    deign    to  accord  them. 
That  principle  was  distinctly  avowed  by 
the  French  minister;  and  no  hopes  of 
peace  had  he  ever  expressed,  except  by 
the  submission  of  Spain  to  that  principle. 
How,  after  such  a  declaration,  ministers 
could     entertahi    any    expectation    that 
France  was  desirous  to  preserve  peace  be 
could  not  imagine.    M.  de  Chatesubrtand 
concluded  his  note  by  a  declaration,  that 
if  the  intentions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment were  not  acted  upon  by  Spain,  war 
must  be  the  result.    When  the  Frendi 
minister  said,   that  his  government  bad 
**  struggled  too  long  against  pablic  opi- 
nion," lie  wished  it  to  be  nnderstood,  that 
the  people  of  France  were  hostile  to  the 
existing  government  of  Spain.  He  trusted 
to  God  that  M.  de  Chateaobriand  would 
find  that  not  to  be  the  case— lie  trusted  to 
God  that  the  French  people  would  ML 
that  their  own  dignity  waa  hoooar,  and 
their  dearest  interests,  required  them  not 
to  sujpport  their  government  in  the  unjnst 
and  infamous  war  which  it  had  undertaken. 
On  the  heads  of  those  detestable  men  who 
had  raised  war  in  Europe,  let  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  basenesa  and  injof- 
tice  falll      After    having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  papers,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  contained  no  aaauranoes-  whidt 
ought  to  have  deceived.miniatcia  with  re* 
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•pect  to  the  intentions  of  the  French 
governiDent. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  complained,  that 
under  pretence  of  askine  for  information, 
the  noble  earl  had  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  had  entered  into  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  great  question 
which  it  was  understood  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  another  day.  He  felt  himself, 
therefore,  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. He  must  saj,  however,  that  the 
noble  earl  had  given  a  very  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Verona,  when  he  had  inferred, 
from  the  questions  put  by  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  that  there  had  been  pre- 
vious conferences  in  which  the  principle 
of  non-interference  had  been  discussed, 
and  had  asked,  whether  the  documents 
relative  to  those  conferences  would  be  pro- 
duced? The  communications  on  that 
subject  were  far  anterior,  and  the  view  of 
his  majesty's  government  had  been  clearly 
explained  in  a  state  paper  drawn  up  by  a 
noble  marquis,  now  no  more,  in  May,  1820. 
The  noble  earl  next  said,  that  it  was 
atrange  we  should  have  communicated 
to  France  all  that  passed  between  us  and 
Spain,  whilst  France  communicated  no- 
thing to  us  in  return.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  made  no  mystery  of 
its  intentions  with  respect  to  Spain.  It 
had  nothing  which  it  would  shrmk  from 
avowing.  The  question  of  interference 
had  not  originally  been  raised  by  France, 
but  by  a  paper  published  in  1820  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  addressed  to  all 
the  European  powers.  It^was  that  docu- 
ment, and  not  any  step  on  the  part  of 
France,  which  had  called  for  the  first  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  this  country. 
She  held  no  mysterious  course,  and  her 
proceedings  were  so  little  matter  of  se- 
crecy, that  there  was  no  step  which  his 
majesty's  government  took  relative  to 
Spain,  that  was  not  communicated,  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  all  the  other  powers. 
They  did  not  anticipate,  however,  that  the 
affurs  of  Spain  would  become  the  promi- 
nent object  of  discussion  at  Verona.  The 
noble  earl  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
his  noble  .friend  should  not,  on  the  first 
starting  of  the  question  of  armed  interfe- 
rence m  the  concerns  of  Spain,  have  made 
a  stronger  remonstrance  than  he  had  done. 
But  he  contended,  that  the  very  first  pa- 
rafTB^h  of  his  noble  friend's  note  con- 
tamed  as  strong  a  remonstrance  as  could 
he  made.  It  must  dso  be  recollected  that , 
in  tfie  quettiona  fabaitlM  by  France  to 


the  ooDgress,  there  was  not  one  word 
about  interference  by  force  of  arms.  All 
the  cases  put  were  defensive  and  con- 
diUonal.  It  might  justlyP>e  said,  that  the 
measure  of  withdrawing  the  allied  minis- 
ters from  Madrid  was  an  improper  one, 
but  yet  it  was  neither  armed  mterference 
nor  war ;  and  if  their  lordships'  took  this 
view  of  the  subject,  they  would  find  that 
his  noble  friend  had  alluded  to  the  prin- 
ciple, even  more  than  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  by  the  occasion.  The  noble  earl 
had  asked  to  know  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  conferences  which  had  preceded 
the  presentation  of  the  three  questions  by 
the  French  plenipotentiary.  The  fact 
was,  that  those  questions  had  been  put  in 
the  very  first  conference,  and  when  hia 
noble  fnend  had  objected  to  the  principle 
of  interference,  it  was  not  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  war^for  it  was  not  then  thought 
of— but  to  that  which  threatened  to  with- 
draw the  allied  ministers  from  Spain.  His 
noble  friend  had  expressly  stated  in  hia 
note,  that  even  to  animadvert  on  the  in- 
ternal transactions  of  independent  states, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  his  majesty  had  always  acted  to- 
wards other  nations.  Here,  then,  was  % 
Erotest  made,  not  only  against  interference 
y  force  of  arms,  when  it  was  not  antici- 
psted,  but  against  mere  animadversion  on 
the  internal  transactions  of  Spain.  The 
noble  earl  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  information  upon  all  subjects ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  earl 
on  the  question,  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  which  could  and  ought  to  be 
done,  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference. The  noble  earl,  it  seemed, 
supposed  him  to  have  said,  on  a  previous 
night,  that  ministers  had  received  par- 
ticular assurances  of  pacific  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government.  What 
he  had  said,  was,  that  up  to  a  late  period 
the  French  government  had  stated,  on 
every  occasion,  that  it  was  desirous  of 
avoiding  war,  if  it  could  do  so  consistently 
with  its  honour  and  character.  But  be 
had  never  said,  that  he  had  any  confidence 
in  the  preservation  of  peace.    Upon  this 

Smt  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  words, 
e  would  produce  an  instance  of  that  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  recollected  well 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  had 
said,  that  he  did  not  consider  **  the  door 
to  be  closed  against  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  diArences  existing  between 
France  and  Spain."  Did  it  appear  firom 
thai  expresaion  that  he  felt  oonfident  thar 
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war  would  be  prevented  ?  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  the  hope  of 
preserving  peace  was  slender.;  but  even 
then  lie  clung  to  it,  and  he  would  have 
caught  at  a  feather  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  after  the  speech  of  the  king  of 
France,  he  did  not  quite  despair  of  seeing 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  remain  undis- 
turbed. Sir  C.  Stuart,  in  his  despatch 
from  Paris,  had  stated,  that  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  French 
minister  to  explain  away  the  speech  of 
his  sovereign*  He  certainly  had  never 
expressed  in  that  House,  or  elsewhere, 
any  confidence  in  the    preservation   of 

Eeace ;  particularly  afler  the  speech  of  the 
ing'  of  France,  in  which  hie  talked  of 
marching  100,000  men  into  Spain.  But 
he  wouM  state— and  he-  hoped  it  would 
not  be  su|Naosed  that  he  meant  to  blame 
Spain  by  aoing  so— that  to  the  present 
hour  he  felt  convinced,  that  if  there  had 
been  any  pretext  given  to  the  French  go- 
vernment to  eat  its  words—to  recede  from 
the  position  which  it  had  taken  up — peace 
miffht  have  been  preserved.— The  noble 
earl  had  called  for  the  production  of  two 
papers.  But  before  he  could  state  his 
determination,  with  respect  to  them,  he 
mutt  take  a  few  hours  to  consider.  The 
noble  earl  had  contended,  that,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapellc,  tlie 
British  government  ought  to  have  insisted 
that  the  king-  of  Spain  should  be  invited  to 
attend  the  congress  at  Verona.  That  in 
his  opinion,  vroiild  have  been  a  very  un- 
wise measure-  In  the  despatches  which 
the  allied  powers  sent  to  their  ministers  at 
Madrid,  the  strong  part  of  their  case  was, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  prisoner.  If 
the  British  government  had  done  as  the 
noble  earl  wished  it  to  do,  it  must  have 
led  to  a  declaration  that  the  king  was  in 
duresse.  By  protesting  against  any  inter- 
ference at  alt  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain,  the  British  government  kept  the 
ground  clearer  than  they  could  have  done 
by  bringing  the  Spanish  government  to 
the  congress. 

Lord  HoUand  could  not  help  declaring, 
that  the  noble  earl  had  civen  a  most  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  all  the  questions 
which  were  put  by  his  noble  friend.  The 
first  question  which  had  been  put  to  the 
noble  carl  was,  how  it  had  happened,  that 
we  had  communicated  to  France  every 
thing  we  had  done  with  regard  to  Spain, 
whilst  France  communicated  nothing  to 
us  upon  the  same  subject  ?  Now,  what 
•oswar  did  tbe  odblci  Ottl  give  ugon  this 
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point  I    He  said^  that  we  did  not  coo- 
municate  our  transactions  with  Spain  to 
France  alone,  but  that  we  also  let  the  em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria  and  tbe  king 
of  Prussia  into  the  secret.     He  must  sayi 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  the  wildest 
and  most  impracticable  course  of  policy 
ever  pursued  by  men  in  power.    Upon 
the  second  point  of  inquiry  ;  narody^  why 
the  British  government  had  not  protested 
more  strongly  against  the  principle  of  in- 
terference in  the  internal    concerns  of 
Spain,  reference  had  been  made  to  a  des- 
ist ch  of  the  noble  duko  opposite.    He 
could  assure  that  noble  duke,  without  in* 
tending  an  idle  compliment  to  him,  that 
whenever  he  found  his  name  attached  to 
any  document  of  which  he  ccnild  not  ap* 
prove,  he  felt  pain  and  humiliation ;  but 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  papen 
more  unbecoming  a  British  minister  thaa 
those  which  had  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  the  noble  duke,  he  had  never  had  the 
misfortune  to  peruse.    All  that  the  noble 
duke  had  applied  himself  to,  waa»  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency.    He  had  umformly 
expressed  more   oainiwseration  for  tht 
party  about  to  commit  the  crime,  thanfsr 
tbe  part]^  against  whom  \%  waa  about  is 
be  committed.    Let  their  lordships  look 
at    the    language    of    the    noble    dakfe 
Speaking  of   the  proposed  interference 
with  Spain,  in  his  answer  to  the  three 
questions  proposed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment,  he   said,    '*  such  an  intertefeDOS 
always  appeared  to  the  British  government 
an  unnecessary  assumption  <h  responii- 
bility,  which,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, must  expose  the  king  of  Spain  te 
danger,  and  the  power  or  powers  which 
should  interfere,  to  obloquy,  certain  risks, 
and  possible  disasters^ to  enormous  ex* 
penses,  and  final  disappointment  in  pro- 
ducing any  result."     This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  duke  spoke  of  the  jtreatest 
crime  which  men  in  possession  of  power 
could  commit.     The  explanation  which 
the  noble  earl  had  given  of  the  early  pro- 
ceedings at  Verona,  was  most  extraordi* 
nary.     Could  the  noble  dnke  mean  se- 
riously to  declare,  that  after  the  declara- 
tion which  Russia  had  is8oed»  in  order  te 
drive  on  an  aggression  against  Spain,  he 
believed  that  the  Uxree  questiora  which 
had  been  so  frequently  alluded  to,  had 
been  put  to  him  in  contemplation  o£  aa 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain  against 
France  I      ["  Hear,"  from  the  duke  of 
Wellington].    Well,  if  the  noble  duke 
after  what  had  paaie4  respectiiig  Maples^ 
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and  after  the  peruml  of  the  prodamatioDfl 
of  KuHiia»  irould  say,  that  he»  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  thought  those  ques- 
tions were  proposed  in  contemplation  of 
an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain  against 
France*  he  (lord  H.)  was  bound  to  believe 
him ;  Init  he  would  pray,  that  the  affairs 
of  this  country  might  never  again  be  con- 
ducted bv  men  who,  like  the  noble  duke 
and  bis  colleagues,  however,  honest  they 
might  be  themselves,  were- so  little  aware 
of  the  dishonesty  of  others.  The  noble 
earl  had  said,  that  Ire  supposed  the  answer 
which  he  would  give  to  the  question  which 
he  (lord  H.)  had  put  to  nim,  namely, 
whether  this  country  was  bound  by  treaty 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  France,  would  prove  the  same 
as  the  reply  which  he  had  given  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
same  answer  as  that  to  which  tlie  noble 
earl  had  alluded ;  but  it  was  quite  as  un- 
satisfactory. On  the  former  occasion,  the 
noble  earl  had  declared,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  c>owns  was  provided  against  by 
the  treaty  of  Seville.  And  how  ?  Why, 
because  the  treaty  of  Seville  contained  an 
article  by  which  we  guaranteed  to  the 
Spanbh  monarchy  the  integrity  of  their 
possessions ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
was  tantamount  to  a  stipulation  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  never  succeed  to  any 
new  possessions.  The  noble  earl,  on  the 
present  occasion,  stated,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  general  spirit  of  treaties 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  ne- 
gotiating for  the  last  seven  years,  was  in 
opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two  mo- 
narchies. It  should  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  basis  of  all  those  treaties 
was  legitimacy,  or  what,  in  plain  English, 
was  called  divine  right.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  Monsieur, 
and  the  young  duke  de  Bordeaux,  the 
principle  of  divine  right  placed  the  crown 
of  France  upon  the  head  of  Ferdinand  7th. 
Coupling  that  fact  with  the  events  now 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  with  the  in- 
satiable ambition  which  had  always  cha- 
racterized the  Bourbons  of  France,  he 
thought  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
seal  intentions  of  the  French  government. 
After  stating  it  as  his  conviction,  that  if 
it  could  have  been  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  Spanish  constitution  was  framed, 
that  the  Bourbons  Would  recover  the  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  France,  an  article 
would' have  been  introduced  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  two  monarchies,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  tliat  fuch  an  article  might 


yet  be  introduced,  the  noble  lord  con* 
eluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  move  for 
sundry  papers  on  a  future  day. 

The  Duke  of  WdUngton  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  upon  his  conduct,  that  in  hia 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  French  go- 
vernment he  had  referred  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  late  secretary  of  state  in 
a  document  dated  May,  1820,  of  non-in- 
terference in  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  second  pa- 
ragraph of  the  answer  commencing  in  the 
foDowing  words :— <**  Without  adverting 
to  those  principles  which  his  majesty's 
government  must  always  consider  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  internal' 
affairs  of  other  countries,'*  &c.  The  prin- 
ciple was  carried  still  farther  in  the  an- 
swer which  he  had  gtven^  upon  receiving' 
the  despatches  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  resolved  to  send  to  their  minister  at 
Madrid.  He  had  there  declared,  that  to 
animadvert  upon  the  internal  transactions 
of  an  independent  state,  unless  sach  trans- 
actions affect  the  essential  interests  of  hie 
majesty's  subjects,  is  -inconsistent  with 
those  principles  on  which  his  majesty  has 
invariably  acted  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  concerns  of  other  coun- 
tries," &c«  Now,  he  really  did  not  know 
how  he  could  have  expressed  the  opinions 
of  his  government  in  stronger  terms  than 
those  which  he  had  made  use  of. 

Lord  EUaihorough  gave  notice,  that  he> 
would  on  that  day  week  submit  a  motion,* 
which  would  afford  their  lordsiiips  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinion  upou 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the. late 'no-' 
gotiations. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday t  April  17- 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Sundry 
petitions  were  presented  -  against  llie 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Amongst 
others. 

Sir  T.Lethbridge  presented  one  from 
the  rev.  sir  Harcourt  Lees  of  Dublm. 
The  petition  went  to  what  he  regretted  to 
find  was  so  much  avoided  by  the  advocates 
of  the  question ;  namely,  the  religious  part, 
of  it,  which  was,  in  truth,  its  most  inipor-: 
tant  part.    The  hon.  baronet  then  went 
through  some  of  the  details  of  the  petition.' 
They  embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  but. 
the  principal  were  what  the  pelitionfnr  de- 
scribed as  the  implacable  disposition  of  the 
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Catholics  against  the  Protestants  and 
their  antipsthy  to  eitil  and  religions 
liberty.  The  petition  concluded  by  pray- 
ing, that  the  House  would  institute  an 
inquiry  into  tlie  number  of  Papists  and 
reputeid  Papists,  their  character, their  pro- 
perty, chapels,  conTents,  nunneries,  col- 
tegies,  and  inquisitorial  establishments,  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Luke  White  denied  that  the  allega- 
tions in  the  petition  were  true.  Not  one 
Catholic  priest  hsd  appeared  on  the  huttings 
durine  the  last  Dublin  election.  He  spoke 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  They  were  a  most  exemplary 
body  of  men.  If  people  were  better  in- 
formed regarding  Ireland,  its  population 
would  not  be  maligned  and  calumniated. 
A  concession  of  the  claims  was  not  so 
much  a  boon  to  the  Catholics,  as  a  ^rant 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Coke  ssid,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent from  set eral  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Norwich  in  fa? our  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.    He  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  petition  was  signed  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  clergy  than  a  similar  petition  which 
be  had  presented  last  year.    The  petition 
last  year  was  signed  by  48,  the  present  by 
&5.     The    petition   was   so   beautifully 
worded,  that  he  should  moTO  that  it  be 
read. 
The  petition  ha? ins  been  read. 
Sir  Jr.  Burdett  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
declare  his  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  petition,  which  were  so  honourable 
to  the  parties  from  whom  they  proceeded, 
but  to  give  utterance  to  his  own  feelings 
on  this  subject— to  his  own  unqualified 
disapprobation  of  the  annual  farce  carried 
on,  year  afler  vear,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  conducive  to  no  good  purpose, 
and  indeed  to  no  purpose  whatever,  but 
that  of  sowing  thesee<»  of  well-grounded 
discontent  in  the  mmds  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.    They  had  heard,  not 
longer  than  two  nights  ago,  from   the 
former  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
question  would  be  carried  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics ;  then,  if  this  was  the  case,  why 
had  that  right  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Can- 
ning) consented  to  practise  a  deception 
upon  the  House  and  the  country.    Why 
had  he  employed  himself  in  raising  hope 
that  was  only  to  be  deferred,  and  deferred 
only  to  be  disappointed  ?    Why  had  he 
contributed  to  imtate  and  excite  the  warm 
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feelings  of  a  generous  people,  only  to 
plunge  them  still  lower  in  tot  depths  of 
grief  and  despair  ?    Had  he  come  for- 
ward so  often  upon  this  subject,  merely 
because  it  afforded  him  a  happy  theme  for 
the  display  of  his  rhetoric,  or  nad  he  en- 
deavoured to  catch  a  breath  of  the  fleetiiy 
gale  of  popularity,  by  affecting,  in  this 
solitary  mstance,  to  be  the  advocate  of 
liberal  principles  ?    Some  motive  of  thn 
kind  must  have  influenced  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  because  he  well  knew  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  vapouring  in  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics,  that  his  exertxai 
must  be  utterly  fruitless  of  all  benefit,  snd 
become  the  fertile  source  of  irritation  asd 
discontent*    Notwithstanding  this  obt iooi 
truth— obvious  by  the  evoit— the  Howe 
had  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  waste 
its  time  in  useless  discussion.    The  people 
of  Ireland  had  again  and  again  been  ex- 
cited to  the  utmost  pitdi  of  expecration; 
and  again  and  again  had  ihejr  learned  that 
their  feelings  had  only  been  trifled  with 
and  insulted.    Their  nghts  had  been  en- 
forced by  the  right  hon.  secretary  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  their  wrongs  bad  been 
painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours ;  bat  to 
their  rights  and  to  their  wrongs,  that  qllS^ 
ter  which  it  was  most  important  to  pro- 
pitiate had  been  equally  oeaf.    That  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  their  fediogi  lo 
called  forth — with  their  grievances  psis- 
ted  in  such  vivid  hues— with  their  wroogi 
so  held  up  in  the  eloquent  lai^^ge  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  addition  to  tbeir 
own  sense  of  intolerable  injustice^  shoald 
not  be  tranquil,  was  matter  of  aoy  thing 
but  wonder.    It  was  a  little  too  much  to 
trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  and 
with  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  by  use- 
lessly continuing  so  painful  an  excitement. 
Far  better  was  it  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
a  hope  of  bettering  their  conation,  fsr 
better  was   it  that  expectations  should 
never  be  held  out;   that  the  system  of 
Protestant  ascendancy  should  never  be 
relaxed  from ;  that  the  Catholics  should 
not  have  been  led  to  simple,  without  a 
chance  of  success.    The  nght  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated,  that  it  was  impoanble 
the  Catholic  claims  ever  could  be  carried ; 
for,  he  bad  stated,  that  it  was  impossibls 
a  government,  or  rather  an  adminbtration, 
diould  ever  be  formed  by  which  this  ques- 
tion should  be  carried ;  and  that,  if  it  was 
possible  to  form  such  an  administration, 
ne,  to  accoif  plish  it,  would  willingly  leave 
office— his  acceptance  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  conpraniiao  of  the 
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naSeit*  It  wsb  not  true,  as  the  rrght  hon.  | 
gCfiitiefntfn  contended,  that  no  cabinet  | 
could  be  formed  which  should  be  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  An 
administration  roieht  be  formcd^an  ad- 
tninistration  had  been  formed— the  Fox 
administration.  There  was,  indeed,  a  mi- 
nority in  that  cabinet  against  the  Catholic 
claims ;  but  it  was  but  a  minority.  That 
administration,  too,  had  actually  brought 
in  a  bill  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect ; 
irtrhich  bill  was  only  defeated  by  the  want 
of  good  faith  in  a  quarter  where  the 
present  administration  had  no  reason  to 
expect  it.  Here  a  measure,  which  the 
ablest  men  of  all  parties  had  declared  to 
be  necessary  to  the  safety  and  peace  of 
the  empire,  was  impeded  by  a  ministerial 
agreement,  while  Ireland  was  more  divided 
more  distracted,  and  more  wretched  than  at 
any  other  time— the  effect  of  that  impo- 
tent and  scandalous  system  of  policy, 
which  sacrificed  public  principle  to  the 
love  of  place,  and  made  a  despicable  com- 
promise between  eternal  justice  and  pri- 
vate interest.  The  same  odious  motive 
had  induced  ministers  only  two  nights  ago 
basely  to  desert  a  public  officer  under  ac- 
cusation, who  haa  attempted  conscien- 
tiously to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  Ca- 
tholic population.  As  to  what  was  or  what 
was  not  discreet  in  the  particular  case,  he 
professed  himself  incompetent  to  judge. 
Swift  had  said  long  ago— that  what  might 
be  true  of  other  countries  was  not  true 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  She  was  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  Ordinary  reasoning 
would  not  apply  to  her;  and  on  this  account 
be  could  not  say  whether  the  attorney- 
general  of  that  country  had  exercised  a 
soupd  or  an  unsound  discretion.  He 
would  assert,  however,  that  that  risht  hon. 
ffentleman«  by  the  conduct  pursued  by  his 
friends,  who  said  they  did  not  wish  to  afford 
atriumphtoeitherparty,hadnotbeen  fairly, 
handsomely,  nor  even  justly  dealt  with. 
Of  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  ex  officio 
informations  he  had  indeed  some  doubt ; 
but  the  accusers  of  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  had  none :  and  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power,  if  it  were  legal,  there 
certainly  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  was 
more  proper  than  when  the  object  of  it 
was  to  secure  justice-^which  in  that  in. 
stance  was  protection— to  the  ereat  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  his  friends 
wdbld  not  hpld  before  him  a  shield  to 
ward  i>W  the  impending  blow,  the  infer- 
ence was,  that  the  blow  was  aimed  with 
justice.— In  bringing  forward  their  claims 
VOL.  VIII. 


that  night,  he  thought  the  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland  was  not  doing  a  service 
to  the  Catholics  either  of  England  or  Ire- 
land.    With  ministers^ at  least  with  such 
of  them  as  opposed  the  claims — an^  with 
the  enemies  of  concession  generally,  it 
was  not  a  question  of  politics  or  religion. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  danger  in  their 
view  of  it.     They  looked  at  it  merely  as 
a  matter  of  arithmetic  and  interest ;  and 
they  resisted  the  admission  of  the  Ca- 
tholics,   because  they  would  not   have 
another  party  come  into  competition  with 
them,   to  dispute  and  share  the  emolu- 
ments of  office.    Did  any  man  believe 
that,  in  the  year  1823,  there  existed  any 
honest  prejudices,   any  serious  and  real 
apprehensions  of   danger  to   the  state, 
from  the    admission    of   the   claims  of 
Catholics  ?    Did  any  man  now  fear  a  Ca- 
tholic league  of  hostile  sovereigns  ?    The 
once  terrible  triumvirate  of  the  pope,  the 
pretender,  and  the  devil,  was  at  an  end. 
No  man  now  disputed  the  title  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne.    No 
man  believed  that  popish  plots  were  now 
hi  concoction;   or,  at  least,  no  one  but 
the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  (sir 
T.   Lethbridge),    who  believed   that   a 
desperate  scheme  was  on  foot  among  the 
Jesuits.    The  notion  seemed  so  idle  and 
so  foolish,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  the 
hon.  member  should  be  singular  in  his 
opinion.    There  was  no  pretender.    The 
pope  himself  was  out  of  the   question. 
He  was  now  considered  as  harmless  as 
any  old  woman  in  Christendom.     Any 
man  who  now  entertained  apprehensions 
on  this  score,    would  stand  a  chance  of 
havjncr  his  fellows  laugh  in  his  face ;  if 
indeed  they  did  not  spit  in  it.    The  man 
who  could  believe  in  such  dangers,  must 
be  just  the  person  to  believe  in  the  long-ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  the  existence  of  ghosts 
and  witches— must  be  ready  to  sally  forth 
against  some  unfortunate  old  woman,  to 
draw  blood,   in  order  to  defeat  a  charm, 
as  had  been    proved  in  a  recent   case, 
which,    bv  the  by  —  and  it  was  rather  a 
remarkable  coincidence — occurred  in  So- 
mersetshire.    This   accounted,   perhaps, 
for  the  dread  of  the  hon.  baronet,  on  the 
score  of  the  plotting  Jesuits.     But,  the' 
right  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (  Mr.  Peel ) 
had,  he  was  sure,  a  mind  too  enlightened 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  childifih  ap- 
prehension.    He  (sir  F.  B.)  was  ready  to 
rest  the  issue  upon  this :  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  place  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  solemnly  declare  that  tic  saw 
3Z 
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reaion  for  any  fear  of  the  kind,  he  woold 
consent  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. But,  was  there  no  danger  of  a 
different  description  ?  Was  there  no 
danger  to  the  state  from  having  the  feel- 
ingH  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land wrought  up  to  a  ferment  of  anxiety 
and  hppe,  only  to  be  disappointed  ?  On 
this  ground  there  was  much  to  answer  for. 
Amp4e  cause  had  been  given  to.  the  people 
of  Ireland  for  all  their  discontent  and 
irritation.  That  such  had  been  the  in- 
tention he  would  not  say  :  parliamentary 
forms  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
charge,  even  if  he  felt  it :  but  the  effects 
spoke  unequivocally  and  loudly  for  them- 
selves. Year  after  ^ ear  redress  had  been 
Eromised,  but  promised  only  to  be  with- 
eld;  and  the  Irish  had  at  last  been 
goaded  and  driven  to  acts  of  violence 
against  those  whom  they  had  been  taught 
to  believe  their  oppressors.  He  lefl  the 
Catholics  of  England  out  of  the  question, 
who  had  been  treated  even  with  greater 
severity.  To  the  Irish  Catholics  some 
concession  had  been  made;  for  danser 
had  extorted  it.  To  the  English  Catholics 
no  relief  had  been  given,  not  an  iota  of 
concession  had  been  made.  The  safety 
of  England  could  not  long  continue,  if 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state  that 
they  now  were,  oppressed  and  beaten 
down  by  tlie  remaining  one  tenth.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  it  was  an  im- 
partial lord-lieutenant,  as  rare  almost  as 
a  black  swan,  and  an  impartial  attorney- 
general,  still  rarer-^and  whom  some  part 
of  the  cabinet  thought  a  black  sheep — 
who  had  excited  all  the  fermentation  now 
existing  in  Ireland,  by  their  endeavours 
to  protect  their  fellow-countrymen  from 
the  wrongs  under  which  they  had  groaned 
for  so  many  years.  To  those  who  used 
such  language  to  the  House  he  would 
reply,  that  uie  fermentation  thus  excited 
would  not  subside,  so  Ions  as  the  country 
was  governed  by  an  administration  of 
nicely-balanced  equilibrium  —  in  admi- 
nistration which  compromised  all  important 
public  Questions — an  administration  which 
exposed  Ireland  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
by  obstinately  rejecting  the  claims  of 
nine-tenths  of  her  inhabitants,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  justice  was  admitted  by 
those  members  of  it  whose  talents  and 
abilities  gave  them  the  greatest  influence 
with  the  public — an  administration  which 
would  be  broken  up,  the  first  moment 
that  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
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was  once  fairly  brou|(ht  forward  by  any 
individual  member  of  it.  It  appeared,  that 
all  considerations  were  minor  to  that  of 
preserving  an  equilibrium  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  there 
was  most  anxiously  regarded,  though 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  Under  an  admi- 
nistration compoied  of  such  discordant 
materials,  it  was  quite  impossible,  that  the 
country  should  ever  flourish ;  for,  though 
there  was  vigour  enough  in  the  conntry 
to  enable  it  to  struggle  through  the  dim- 
culties  in  which  it  was  at  present  involved, 
still  the  imbecility,  the  blindness,  and 
positive  im potency  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration to  attempt,  much  less  to  ex- 
ecute, any  act  of  generous  and  manly 
policy,  if  they  could  not  ruin,  never- 
theless deprived  the  nation  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  would  otherwise  derite 
from  Its  great  enereies,  mental,  physical, 
and  bodily;  clouded  all  the  prospects 
which  the  talents  and  abilities  of  ita  inha- 
bitants opened  to  themselves;  and  ren- 
dered inefficient  all  its  capacities  for  wealth, 
power,  and  happiness,  though  they  were 
superior  to  those  which  any  other  nation 
ever  possessed. — Having  taken  that  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  this  an- 
nually-repeated farce,  he  should  now  pro- 
ceed tojustify  thecourse  which  he  intended 
to  take  that  evening,  by  the  opinion  of  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  in  a  tone 
of  eloquence  with  which  he  could  never 
hope  to  vie,  and  who  went  far  beyond 
him,  in  applying  weighty  and  fonSbUt  lan- 
guage to  what  he  thought;  and  which 
would  be  the  best  justification  of  the  line 
of  conduct  he  meant  to  adopt,  which  he 
would  now  declare  was,  to  take  no  part  in 
that  farce  concerning  the  Catholics  which 
the  House  was  that  night  to  be  called  oa 
to  perform.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, he  meant  to  say  nothing  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  measure ;  which  wm 
one  indeed  which  no  minister  ought  to 
propose— which  no  minister  should  attempt 
to  bring  forward — unless  he  was  aare  of 
carrying  it  through — and  which  if  be  re- 
garded it  of  the  paramount  importance, 
which  he  (sir.  F.  B.)  did,  no  minister 
would  ever  move  in  without  staking  his 
place  on  the  issue,  and  saying,  '<  Heoe  is 
a  motion,  which,  if  not  carried,  will  be 
pregnant  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the 
state ;  because  the  ability  with  wbich  it 
will  be  treated,  and  tho  doqaeDoe  with 
which  the  injuries  of  an  opprened  nation 
will  be  depicted)  caanol  tail  to  piodttce 
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an  excitement,  which  can  receive  no  mi- 
tigation from  the  arguments  of  iti  oppo- 
nentSy  nnce  no  answer  can  be  given  to 
the  case  which  will  be  made  out,  save  that 
which  rests  on  vague  fears  and  groundless 
apprehensions."  The  opinion  to  which 
he  alluded  was  contained  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  that  House  on  the  Catholic 
question  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  on 
the  25th  of  Feb.  181S.  He  had  often 
heard  that  right  hon.  gentleman  address 
the  House  with  great  power  and  effect ; 
but  he  had  never  heard  him  address  it 
with  greater  power  and  effect  than  he  had 
employed  upon  that  occasion.  He  begged 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  had  then  employed.  They  were 
08  follow : 

**  But  how  can  any  honest  mind  be  re* 
conciled  to  the  ambi^ity  in  which  the 
cabinet  haaf  concealed  itself  from  public 
view  on  this  .great  national  question ;  or 
with  what  justice  can  they  complain  of 
the  madness  which  grows  out  of  this 
fever  of  their  own  creating?  This  is  no 
subject  of  compromise.  Either  the  claim 
is  forbidden  by  some  imperious  principle, 
too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with,  or  it  is 
enjoined  by  a  law  of  reason  and  justice, 
which  it  is  oppression  to  resist.  In  ordi- 
nary cases.  It  sounds  well,  to  say  that  a 
question  is  led  to  the  unbiassed  sense  of 
parliament  and  people ;  but  that  a  mea^* 
sure  of  vital  importance,  and  which  has 
been  again  and  again  discussed  by  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  should  be  left  to  work 
its  own  course,  and  suffered  to  drift  alon^ 
the  tide  of  parliamentary  or  popular  opi- 
nion, seems  difficult  to  understand ;  that 
government  should  be  mere  spectators  of 
such  a  process  is  novel ;  but  when  it  is 
known  that  they  have  all  considered 
deeply,  and  formed  their  opinions  deci- 
dedly, in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
that  after  this  they  should  consult  in  the 
same  cabinet,  and  sit  on  the  same  bench, 
professing  a  decided  opinion  in  point  of 
theory,  and  a  strict  neutrality  in  point  of 
practice ;  that  on  this  most  angry  of  all 
questions  they  should  suffer  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  to  be  committed  in 
mutual  hostility,  and  convulsed  with  mu- 
tual rancour,  aggravated  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  event,  producing  on  the  one 
aide  all  the  furv  of  disappointed  hopes,  and 
on  the  otlier  side  malignity  and  hatred,  from 
the  apprehension  that  the  measure  may 
be  carried,  and  insolence  from  every  cir- 
cwnatabcei  public  at  privatei  which  tends 


to  disappoint  or  postpone  it ;  one  half  of 
the  king's  ministers  encouraging  them  to 
seek,  without  enabling  them  to  obtain; 
the  other  half  subdivided ;  some  holding 
out  an  ambiguous  hope,  others  announc- 
ing a  never-ending  despair.  I  ask,  is  this 
a  state  in  which  the  government  of  the 
country  has  a  ri^ht  to  leave  it  ?  Some 
masterpiece  of  imperial  policy  must  be 
unfolded,  some  deep  and  sacred  principle 
of  empire,  something  far  removed  from 
the  suspicion  of  unworthy  compromise  of  , 
principle  for  power,  to  reconcile  the  feeU 
inffs  of  the  intelligent  public,  or  to  up- 
hold a  rational  confidence  in  the  honesty 
or  seriousness  of  the  government.  The 
consequences  of  such  conduct  are  disas- 
trous, not  merely  in  the  tumult  and  dis- 
cord which  they  are  calculated  to  excite, 
but  in  their  eflwct  upon  the  character  of 
the  government  and  •  the  times.'*  The 
hon.  baronet,  after  reading  this  extract, 
sat  down,  amidst  loud  and  long  continued 
cheering. 

Lord  Nugent  rose,  and  was  proceeding 
to  express  his  admiration  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  the  impossibility 
he  felt  of  acting  with  him  by  quitting  the 
House  at  the  present  moment,  when, 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  he 
would  not  have  presumed  to  interrupt  the 
noble  lord,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  hon.  bart.  had  just  announ- 
ced of  leaving  the  house  immediately. 
He  wished  to  contradict  flatly  and  in  toto, 
in  the  hon.  baronet's  presence,  the  words 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  imputed  to 
him,  whilst  he  had  been  accidentally  ab- 
sent from  the  house.  —  Seeing  the  hon. 
baronet  resume  his  seat,  Mr.  Canning 
sat  down,  notwithstanding  a  loud  call  of 
the  House  for  him  to  proceed, 

Lord  Nugent  then  went  on.  He  could 
not  refrain,  he  said,  from  expressing  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  all  the  general  rea* 
sonmg  of  his  hon.  friend  ;  but  he  must  at 
the  same  time  express  his  decided  opinion, 
that  the  course  he  was  about  to  pursue 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
the  Catholics.  He  trusted  that  his  hon. 
friends  would  not,  like  the  ministers,  neg- 
lect their  duty  to  the  Catholics,  and 
allow  them  to  be  beaten  in  a  division. 
Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  would  not 
now  express  it.  He  would  simply  state, 
that  as  long  as  this  question  was  brought 
forward'— no  matter  from  which  side  of 
the  House— no  matter  whether  the  mints- 
try  was  strong  or  feebloi  firoft  or  vaciUa- 
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ing — 80  long  should  he  be  in  his  place, 
ready  to  support  with  all  his  humble  abi- 
lities that  emancipation,  which  was  de- 
manded no  less  by  sound  policy  than  by 
imperious  necessity. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  begged  pardon 
of  the  noble  lord  for  the  interruption 
which  he  had  giren  him ;  but  having  un- 
derstood that  the  hon.  baronet  during  his 
absence  had  brought  an  unfounded  charge 
against  him,  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
it  a  positive  denial  before  the  hon.  baronet 
\efii  the  House.  The  hon.  baronet,  he 
understood,  had  stated  him  to  have  said 
three  nights  ago,  that  he  considered  the 
success  of  the  Catholic  queation  as  hope- 
less. Now,  he  begged  leave  to  declare 
that  he  had  never  said  any  such  thing— 
that  he  had  never  thought  any  such  thing 
—and  that  he  was  conscious,  after  appeal- 
ing to  his  judgment  and  to  his  recollec- 
tion, that  he  never  had  used  the  words 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  imputed  to 
him.  What  he  had  said  was,  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  this^that  he  thought 
It  hopeless,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  this,  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  form  an  administra- 
tion which  should  agree  upon  this  mea- 
sure, and  upon  all  other  general  measures, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation.  If  any  persons  ima- 
gined that  such  a  declaration  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  that  he  thought 
that  this  question  could  not  be  carried 
without  its  being  made  what  was  techni- 
cally called  a  government  question,  all 
he  wished  to  have  recollected  was, 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  promul- 
gated sucii  an  opinion.  If  any  persons 
said,  that  the  success  of  this  question  was 
hopeless,  unless  it  was  made  a  govern- 
ment question,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  was  their  proposition,  and  not  his. 
To  whatever  contradiction  or  refutation  it 
might  be  liable,  his  proposition  was — that 
the  forming  such  an  administration,  as 
should  coincide  in  their  views  upon  this 
and  all  other  public  questions  of  impor- 
tance, was,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  perfectly  hopeless.  He  had  al- 
ways thought;  nay,  more,  he  had  re- 
peatedly said,  that  this  question  would 
make  its  way  under  any  government 
which  did  not  actually  unite  or  openly 
set  its  countenance  against  it.  That  he 
had  ever  maintained  that,  with  a  govern- 
ment united  in  its  favour,  it  could  not  be 
carried,  was  an  absurdity  too  glaring  to 
require  frum  him  any  contradiction.    He 
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again  repeated,  that  he  believed  ibe  ^«ei- 
tion  had  been  making  its  way.  It  might, 
however,  receive  ita  death-blow  from  the 
secession  which  had  been  thretteoed 
that  evening ;  but,  if  it  did  so  fail,  on  the 
heads  of  the  seceders  alone  let  the  blame 
of  its  failure  be  thrown !  With  respect  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  up^ 
on  his  own  conduct,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  both  in  and  out 
of  office,  but  more  especially  whilst  out  of 
office,  had  he  done  every  thing  in  bis 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  this  great 
cause.  In  the  year  1812,  when  he  was 
connected  with  no  party  in  the  state,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  ministers,  he  had  brought 
forward  this  question  in  such  a  form  as  to 
obtain  for  it  the  first  majority  which  it 
had  ever  obtained  in  parliament.  Again, 
last  year,  when  he  was  also  a  private  in« 
dividual,  and  was  standing  aloof /rom  ei- 
ther of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  nation  was  divided,  he  bad  brought 
forward  a  partial  question  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  had  had  the  good  fortuot 
of  procuring  for  it  the  approbation  of 
that  House.  If  they  asked  bim  whether 
he  had  ever  entertained  any  sanguine  ei- 
pectations  of  getting  it  through  parliament, 
ne  would  reply  by  staling,  that  the  first 
question  which  he  had  brought  forward 
had  been  lost  in  the  other  House  of  Fv- 
liament  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  though 
it  had  been  there  brought  forward  by  a 
nobleman  totally  unconnected  with  the 
administration  of  the  day.  They  wooid 
all  recollect  what  had  been  the  fate  in  the 
same  place  of  his  more  recent  proposition* 
He  would  therefore  ask  them,  whether 
there  was  any  sufficient  reason  for  him  to 
despair  that  this  great  national  question, 
which  was  gradually  working  its  way  in 
the  public  mind,  by  the  aound  argument 
and  fair  discussion  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected in  that  House,  would  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  prosperous  issue?  His  beli« 
was,  that  it  might  succeed,  nay,  that  it 
absolutely  would  succeed.  Bat^  whether 
it  was  to  come  to  a  successful  isaoeor  not, 
this  he  would  say,  that  there  waa  not  a 
man  in  the  House,  let  his  general  politics 
or  opinions  be  hostile,  or  favourable  to  go^ 
vernment,  to  whom,  if  he  brought  rar- 
ward  this  subject,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  he  would  not  give  hia  unqualMed 
support— differing  in  that  respect  woast 
widely  from  the  hon.  baronet,  and  calling 
for  no  stipulations  whatever  firomany  gen* 
tleman  who  voted  with  him.    It  iMwd  \m 
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idle,  afker  the  acclamations  with  which 
the  hoo*  baronet's  threat  of  secession  had 
been  recei? ed,  to  say  that  the  chances  of 
auccefs  for  this  question  were  not  dimin- 
ished. They  certainly  were  so;  and 
though  he  should  vote  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  that  cTcning,  if  he  brought  forward 
his  motion,  he  mu8t  say,  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  their  names  in  the  majority* 
Indeed,  so  great  a  prejudice  appeared  to 
have  been  excited  against  the  measure, 
that  he  could  almost  advise  his  right  hon« 
friend  not  to  bring  it  forward  on  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  stand  clear  of 
the  fearful  responsibility  which  would  &11 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  occasioned  the 
failure  of  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics. 
Like  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  no« 
ble  friend,  he  would^say,  that  let  who  would 
bring  forward  this  great  measure  it  should 
have  his  support.  Convinced,  as  he  was, 
of  the  rectitude  of  the  course  which  he  hsd 
hitherto  pursued,  it  was  not  any  di£Per- 
ence  of  opinion  among  either  its  friends 
or  its  foes,  that  should  induce  him  to 
swerve  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  hitherto  adopted,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
to  the  security  of  the  British  empire. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  add,  that,  in  all  the  general  rea- 
soning of  the  hon.  baronet  he  most  cordi* 
ally  concurred.  He  should  certainly  ^ve 
hisvoteio  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  must 
press  his  opinion  that  all  hopes  of  success 
in  it  were  at  an  end.  Who  it  was  that  had 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and 
turned  them  into  despair,  an  impartial 
public  and  a  still  more  impartial  posterity 
would  hereafter  decide.  He  felt  it  to  be 
a  mockery,  to  come,  year  after  year,  to 
the  discussion  of  a  subject,  of  which  the 
success,  whatever  it  might  once  have  been, 
was  now,  in  substance,  acknowledged  to  be 
hopeless.  In  making  that  observation,  he 
begged  leave  to  state  his  belief  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
quoted  very  correctly  the  words  he  had 
made  use  of  on  a  former  evening ;  but  the 
impression  which  those  words  had  left 
upon  his  mind  was  the  same  as  had  been 
left  upon  that  of  the  hon.  baronet  by  the 
words  which  he  had  supposed  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  have  used.  He  did 
understand  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  concluded,  that  aU  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing in  this  cause  were  idle,  unless  an  ad- 
mmistnition  oould  be  fwrmed,  of  wUch 


all  the  members  were  friendly  to  it.  Tlmt 
was  the  inference  which  the  House  had 
drawii  from  his  expressions. 

Mr.  Camiing^^  did  not  mean  it,  nor 
do  I  think  such  an  administration  neces- 
aary. 

Mr.  2*i^iM3f.*-Whatever  the  right  hon» 
gentleman  might  think,  the  question  ne^ 
ver  would  be  carried  unless  an  adminisr 
tration  was  formed  that  would  take  it  up 
fairly,  iionestly,  and  sincerely*  It  was 
not  a  new  question,  but  one  that  had  been 
debated  for  many  sessions  as  regularly  as 
the  year  carae  round.  The  year  1805, 
when  Mr.  Fox  proposed  it  to  the  House, 
was  the  first  time  that  it  ever  occasioned 
serious  debate  in  tbtscoiutry;  and  he 
would  ask  them  whether,  after  all  the  ex* 
perience  which  they  had  since  had  of  the 
opposition  with  which,  it  had  been  recei<^ 
ved  in  another  place,  they  could  hope  to 
carry  it,  unless  government  interfered  ac- 
tively in  its  behalf?  He  was  aware  thai 
the  question  had  been  carried  in  that 
House ;  but  what  good  was  tiiere  in  that, 
if  the  influence  of  government  was  not 
employed  in  carrying' it  elsewhere  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  asserted  that  it 
would  beimpossible  to  form  a  cabinet  the 
members  of  which  were  all  friendly  to  Ca* 
tholic  emancipation.  He  thought  difier^ 
ently;  and  he  would  state  the  reasons  why. 
How  stood  the  Catholic  question  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  carried  his  bill. 
First  of  all,  there  was  a  new  reign.  That 
was  an  important  circumstance  in  its  fa«* 
vour;  for  he  might  say,  without  any  disi* 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late  revered 
monarch,  that  his  prejudices  on  the  sub* 
ject  were  so  strong,  such  a  bias  had  been 
infused  into  his  mind  by  artful  and  design- 
ing men  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded, 
as  to  lead  him  to  declare  that,  even  if 
both  Houses  of  parliament  were  to  pass  a 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
he  would  employ  the  privilege  which  the 
constitution  gave  him,  unusual  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  was— in  modern  times — and 
would  put  his  royal  veto  upon  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  gentlemen  might  take  office 
without  making  any  stipulations  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  Catholics;  and  he  had 
stated,  that  he  considered  both  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  and  a  noble 
lord,  now  no  more,  justifiable  in  so  ac* 
cepting  it.  The  difficulty,  however^ 
which  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  the  so- 
vereign, was  at  length  removed ;  and  the 
crown  devolved  upon  a  soiptfeign  whose 
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mind  was  «C  least  open  upon  the  subject ; 
who  had  exprmsed  no  decided  opinion  up* 
on  it ;  who  was  supposed  to  be  more  friendlj 
than  adverse  to  it ;  and  who»  at  any  rate, 
appeared  to  be  open  to  conviction.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  the  majorit j  had  expressed 
opinions  in  unison  with  the  mover  of  the 
question.  Sudi  beins  the  case»  was  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  tnere  was  every  rea* 
aonable  ground  for  hoping  for  success? 
What  came  next?  The  defeat  of  the 
measure  in  another  place.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  stated,  that  he  had  always  been 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. He  allowed  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  so.  No  man  was 
more  willing  to  do  justice,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  to  the  splendid  exertions 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
in  that  cause.  He  admired  the  warmth, 
the  acutenessy  the  apparent  sincerity  (and 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
notreal  and  heartfelt)  with  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  always  given  his  great 
talents  to  ita-  furtherance.  The  attomey- 
ffeneral  of  Ireland— if  after  what  had 
lately  happened  he  still  remained  so— -had 
also  exercised  his  abilities  with  unparallel- 
ed success  in  the  same  field.  But  unfbr^ 
tunately  they  could  not  keep  themselves 
out  of  office.  They  went  into  office,  and, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  why,  that 
instead  of  being  led  on  to  victory,  against 
a  weak  and  dispirited  foe,  by  able  and 
experienced  generals  (cheers),  they  had 
allowed  the  question  to  sleep  altogether 
except  as  to  one  yery  wise  act  of  the  right 
hon.  eentleman  opposite.  Though  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  again  and 
again  urge  the  impossibility  that  there  was 
of  forming  an  administration  that  should 
be  friendly  to  the  Catholics,  he  really 
could  not  see  in  what  that  impossibility 
existed.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
paucity  of  talents  possessed  by  those  who 
took  an  adverse  view  of  this  great  question 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
continued  firm,  and  had  said,  **  We  can- 
not support  the  administration,  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  jiot  support  concession 
to  the  Catholics,"  die  other  party  would 
have  given  way,  arid  would  nave  agreed 
to  take  them  upon  their  own  terms.  Had 
the  character  of  the  administration  been 
ao  distinguished  for  its  want  of  pliability 
|M  to  justify  a  contrary  conclusion  ?  Did 
lord  Liverpool,  with  all  his  manoeuvring, 
never  think  of  any  purposes  but  those 
which  tended  to  the  beq^t  of  the  state  i 
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Did  a  certmn  great  ktryer  who  preaidad 
in  another  House,  displaV  ao  much  obsti- 
nacy of  purpose,  so  much  unwavering  de- 
termination of  disposition,  as  to  lead lioo* 
members  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  convindhg  argu- 
ments if  oftred  to  him?  Did  the  right 
hon;  gentleman  himself  suppose,  that  after 
the  public  adieu  which  he  had  taken  ot 
office,  he  would  now  have  bean  in  that 
House,  if  his  services  had  not  bean  want- 
ed ?  Did  he  think  that  be  had  been  re- 
called from  any  return  of  aoft  affisctioo 
after  that  adieu,  which  was  given  ao  sweet- 
ly, as  to  remind  him  of  the  paatorai  poet, 


"  So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.* 


M 


Could  it  be  believed,  that  if  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  with  his  splemUd 
talents,  had  said  to  the  two  nobiemen  to 
whom  he  had,  just  alluded  you  ahall  ooi, 
have  the  support  of  my  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  your  meaaures, 
unless  you  give  me  the  support  of  your 
votes  to  my  speeches  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation,'' they  would  have  been  proof 
against  so  powerful  a  bribe  ?  CouM  any 
man  in  his  senses  have  a  doubt  upon  thst 
point,  who  recollected  the  wholesale  bsr- 
gain,  by  which  a  party  ( whose  numbcn 
were  acceptable  to  lord  Liverpool,  wbst- 
ever  their  eloquence  mi^ht  be)  hsd  beea 
taken  into  the  cabinet  without  any  stipo- 
lation  whatever  ?  [A  voice  on  the  omio* 
sition  side  exclaimed,  *^  except  a  duxe- 
dom."]  That  very  ptrty,  too,  though  it 
now  condescended  to  form  part  of  a  ca- 
binet in  which  the  majority  was  hostile  to 
its  wishes,  having  formerly  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  CathoUca  ?  He 
was  sure  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  acted  the  fair  and  honest  part  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  the  question  for  thst 
evening  would  have  been,  how  they  should 
modify  the  details  of  concession,  the  prin- 
ciple being  fully  admitted.  Such  a  pros- 
pect, however,  was  now  completely  at  an 
end  ;  and  why  the  queation  was  brought 
forward  at  all,  he  could  not  clearly  under* 
stand.  He  had  supposed,  and  the  suppo- 
sition was  at  one  time  very  general,  that 
when  the  present  lord-lieutenant  and  at* 
torney-general  of  Ireland  accepted  <^ce, 
it  was  upon  a  stipulation  that  the  chtims 
of  the  Catholics  should  be  conceded  lo 
them.  Indeed,  during  the  course  of  last 
year  he  had  put  that  questioo  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemao,  and  had  told 
him  thati^  it  were  ao^  bo  woald  foQow 
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him  as  fkr  as  he  could  through  a]l  his  other , 
arraBgemeots.  The  House  must  guess 
his  astonishment,  when  he  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  no  such  stipula* 
tion  bad  been  made,  that  there  was  nothing 
substantial  in  the  arraneement^-except 
office.  Instead  of  being  brought  forward 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion was  to  come  forward  under  every 
possible  difficulty  and  disadvantage.  Did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  succeed  ?  The 
result  was,  that  he  excited  to  still  greater 
irritation  a  gang  of  individuals  who,  as 
he  himself  described  them,  were  so  dis- 
affected to  the  measure,  that  they  were 
willing  to  hang  together,  if  they  could 
only  prevent  its  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Did  he  fail  I  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Catholics  must  feel  that  their 
interests  had  been  trifled  with;  and,  so 
feeling  must  be  reduced  to  despair.  Such 
was  the  melancholy  crisis  in  which  Ireland 
now  stood*  He  should  give  his  support,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
persist  in  bringing  it  forward ;  but,  if  he 
were  asked  whether  he  thought  he  was 
forwarding  the  cause  by  so  doing,  he 
should  decidedly  answer  *^  no,"  seeing 
that  those  to  wiiom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  for  support  to  it  had 
yoked  themselves  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
lord  Liverpool  and  the  chancellor.  In 
making  these  observations,  he  did  not 
mean  to  throw  out  any  insinuation  against 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment. The  language  and  conduct  of 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  been  consistent  throughout :  and 
to  whatever  compromise  of  principle 
others  might  have  consented,  he  believed 
that  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
sented to  none.  The  conduct  of  others, 
however,  was  not  so  praiseworthy ;  'and 
the  consequence  was,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  the  government  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  CathoUcs.  He  had  heard 
it  indeed  said,  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
last  lunction  was  completed,  it  wasstipu- 
lated  by  the  leader  of  one  of  the  parties, 
that  he  and  his  followers  should  oe  per- 
mitted to  speak  and  vote  on  the  Catholic 
question  as  they  hitherto  had  done;  that 
the  permission  which  was  Uien  mciously 
extended  to  them  was  conveyed  m  these 
words-—''  individually  you  may  vote  as 
vou  like,  and  speak  as  you  like ;  for  we 
have  little  to  fear  from  your  eloquence, 
though  you  have  much  to  fear  from  our 
votes."    He  did  not  mean  to  impute  to 


the  right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign  aflaira 
that  he  was  one  of  that  'party,  certainly 
not ;  for,  at  the  time  of  that  junction,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  disin- 
terested on  the  subject,  and  believed  him- 
self engaged  for  another  destination.  He 
now  left  It  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  decide  whether  he  would, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
recently  occurred,  bring  forward  bis  mo» 
tion  that  evening.  If  the  right  hon.  gen«- 
tleman  should  determine  to  press  the 
subject  on  the  House,  he  would  wait  to 
give  his  vote,  if  God  gave  him  strength, 
to  whatever  hour  the  division  might  be 
protracted.  If,  however,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  think  proper  to  with- 
draw it,  he  would  express  no  opinion  on  his 
conduct,  but  would  simplv  enter  his  protest 
aeainst  its  being  imputed  to  his  side  of  the 
House,  that  they  had  given  up  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  The  right  hon,  and 
learned  gentleman  was  responsible  to  the 
Catholics  for  the  course  which  he  should 
now  pursue.  His  (Mr.  Ts)  opinion  was, 
that  the  Catholic  question,  if  lost,  had 
been  lost  through  some  gentlemen  who 
had  shown  too  much  an  eagerness  to  get 
in  power.  He  was  prepared  on  this,  as 
on  all  former  occasions,  to  vote  in  favour 
of  a  question  upon  the  success  of  which 
depended  the  stability  of  the  empire; 
though  he  could  not  indulge  a  hope  that 
there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  carrying, 
that  question. 

Mr.  Wynn  thought,  that  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken.    He  disliked  the  replying  to  any 
charge  with  a  tu  quo^.   If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  mconsistent,  Uiat  fact 
would  not  excuse  inconsistency  in  others ; 
but  it  was  right  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  spoke 
so  loudly  of  inconsistency  in  others,  had 
accepted  office  under  an  administration 
whico  had  come  into  power  upon  the  ex-* 
press  principle  of  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.    For  hunself  he  declared, 
that  his  great  object  in  coming  into  office 
had  been  to  serve  the  interests  of  the. 
Catholic  body ;  and,  if  he  had  believed 
that  the  refusing  office,  instead  4)f  accept- 
inff  it,  would  have  aided  that  object,  the 
refustJ  would  not  have  cost  him  a  mo« 
ment's  hesitation.    One  stipulation,  dis-r 
tinctly,  upon  which  he  bad.  come  into, 
office  WAS,  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and.  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  to  the 
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CathoUct ;  and  that  pledge  had  been  re- 
deemed, for  Ireland  had  at  length  received 
the  advantage  of  a  conciliatory  and  im- 
partial government.  He  should  be  always 
ready  to  support  the  great  question  of 
concession,  whenever  it  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 
.  Mr.  Greif  Bennei  said,  that  ever  since 
ho  had  sat  m  parliament  ho  had  uniformly 
supported  the  Catholic  question ;  but  so 
convinced  was  he  now  of  the  inutility  of 
debating  it,  that  he  should  positively  take 
up  his  hat  and  leave  the  House  if  it  came 
on.  He  had  hitherto  supported  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  because  he 
believed  that  he  advocated  the  cause  with 
sincerity.  But  he  now  thought  the  affair 
was  a  perfect  trick ;  or  what,  in  familiar 
language,  was  called  a  humbug.  It  was  not 
by  fine  speeches  and  by  honied  words— 
wnich  no  one  could  use  better  than  the 
^tomey-general  for  Ireland-^but  by  ac- 
tions, that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
to  be  served.  He  had  heard  the  learned 
gentleman  make  the  very  speech 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  baronet ;  and  yet 
he  now  saw  him  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Benches,  acting  with  a  government  hostile 
to  the  question.  He  would  tell  the 
learned  gentleman  to  his  face,  that  he 
doubted  his  sincerity.  Where  was  the 
utility  of  bringing  forward  the  question 
when  it  was  known  that,  even  if  it  were 
carried  in  one  House  it  was  sure  to  be  lost 
in  the  other  ?  He  would  not  be  a  party 
to  exciting  hopes  which  were  not  to  be 
realised.  He  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
farce  of  bringing  on  a  debate  upon  the 
question ;  he  would  not  put  himself  in  the 
same  cart  with  the  set  of  comedians  who 
were  to  act  it.  He  objected  to  the  an- 
nual showing- up,  as  it  might  be  called, 
of  the  grievances  of  the  Catholics  ;  to  the 
sessional  unavailing  motion  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  others  of  his  stamp.  The 
only  hope  of  the  Catholics  must  rest  upon 
the  dissolution  of  a  body  of  ministers, 
whose  sole  object— no  matter  at  what 
expense— was  the  keeping  of  their  places. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  address  the  House.  He  would  be  brief 
ID  his  observations ;  but  what  he  said,  he 
wished  to  address  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  particularly.  The  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  insinuated  a  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  Opposition  to  the  present 
notion :  he  had  msinoated,  that  the  fears 
which  ha  professed  ta  entertain  for  the 
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success  of  that  motion  were  not  only 
groundless  but  pretended.  What  right 
had  the  hon.  baronet  to  make  such  an  in- 
sinuation ?  The  hon.  baronet  had  a  right 
to  blame  the  conduct  of  niemberfi,  to 
attack  their  opinions,  to  expose  their  ar- 
guments, to  treat  their  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claims  as  an  opposition  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country;  but  how 
was  it  consistent  with  the  hon.  baronet's 
general  principles  of  toleration,  to  ghre 
no  credit,  even  for  sincerity,  to  the  opin. 
ions  of  his  anta|;onists,  and  to  arrogate 
propriety  exclusively  to  himaelf?  Aod 
the  hon.  baronet,  by  way  of  brinein^  the 
matter  to  a  test,  had  asked  him  (Mr. 
Peel)  to  answer  one  question— Was  be 
reallv  afraid  of  the  pretender,  the  pope 
of  Kome,  or  the  Devil  ?  aa  if  an  answer 
to  that  question  could  explain  the  ^roundi 
upon  which  he  founded  nia  opposic/oo  to 
the  claims  of  the  Catliolics*  It  his  right 
hon.  friend  near  him  persisted  in  bringing 
forward  his  present  motion,  he  shoutu  be 
ready  to  repeat  his  confirmed  ob^ctioos 
against  it ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  let 
the  hon.  baronet  treat  those  objectisas 
with  what  severity  he  pleased ;  but  until 
then,  let  the  hon.  baronet  keep  to  himsetf 
his  doubts  of  his  sincerity.  He  protested 
that  he  would  rather  submit  to  ^tens) 
exclusion  from  of&c»— and  perhaps  bs 
slwuld  consider  that  as  no  very  great  sa- 
crifice—than consent  to  hold  power  by 
the  compromise,  or  by  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  compromise,  of  an 
opinion.  And,  by  what  right  were  im- 
putations of  such  a  nature  cast  opoo  him  ? 
With  what  variation  from  prinaple  could 
he  at  any  time  be  charffed?  From  the 
earliest  period  of  his  political  life,  caring 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  friends — caring 
nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  people — he 
had  uniformly  opposed  the  concessions  to 
the  Catholics.— He  was  sorry  to.  be  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  he  felt  bound  to  notice  one  or  two 
observations  which  had  Mien  from  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.Wynn).  On  his 
late  return  to  office,  he  bad  churned  for 
himself  the  pritilege  of  acting  precisely 
as  he  should  think  n  t  on  the  sabjact  of  the 
Catholic  claims;  at  whatever  time,  and 
under  whatever  circamstances,  those 
daims  might  be  brought  forward.  Find* 
ing  the  marquis  WeUealev  app<H0ted  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy  and  his  ieamed 
friend  near  him,  to  the  aituatioa  of  atttir- 
ney-^neral,  he  had  §een  no  leasoo  for 
retusmg  to  co-operate  with  thesi ;  but,  as 
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f^  ahf  jmn  prerioua  to  those  appoint- 
nents  lie  had  held  the  post  of  chief  se- 
cretarjF  ibr  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  for 
liiiD»  coDWstentlv  with  his  own  honour, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  (  Mr.  Wynn),  that,  at  the  time 
of  those  appointments,  a  pledge  had  been 
given  to  tne  Irish  for  a  just,  impartial,  and 
condliatorj  government.  He  could  not 
but  tske  that  observation  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  as  conveying  an  imputation  upon 
himself,  and  upon  the  honourable  persons 
with  whom,  while  secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  had  acted.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  effect  which  his  known  opinions 
would  have  upon  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Hie  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  hold  such  opinions  and  to  fill  the 
situation  he  had  filled,  without  being- ex- 
posed to  ill  feeling  and  to  misrepresenta- 
tion.  His  constant  object  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  fitir  administration  of  the  laws  as 
they  existed;  and  he  challenged  the 
country  to  produce  any  instance  in  which, 
.while  he  had  held  office,  an  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  those  laws  had  been  de- 
nied* 

Mr;  Wj^ttHf  in  explanation,  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  casting  any  imputation, 
personally,  on  his- right  hon.  friend;  and, 
if  he  had  even  formed  any  opinion  unf\l- 
vourable  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  co-operated 
during  the  last  twelve  months  in  the 
plans  for  die  amelioration  of  the  Irish 
government,  would  hste  convinced  him 
that  no  nran  was  more  ready  to  promote 
those  beneficent  measures  than  his  right 
iMm*.  friend. 

Sir  F,  Bitrdett  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  secretary  was  somewhat  nice  in  his 
objections.  For  ministers  to  be  charged 
with  insincerity  in  that  House,  had  been 
no  very  extraordinary  occurrence.  But 
what  he  had  said  would  rather  have 
amounted  to  an  admission  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary's  sincerity;  for  he  had 
offered  to  rest  the  issue  of  the  debate 
upon  the  right  hen;  gentleman's  own 
statement  of  the  danger  that  would  arise 
from  the  concession  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  trusted  that  the  House 
muld  pardon  that  anxiety  which  induced 
him  to  trespass  upon  its  Indulgence.  It 
bad'  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  earliest  period  of  tJie  some- 
what premature  discussion  m  which  the 
House-was  engaged ;  but  he  waa  so  im- 
presaed  with*  de  paramount  importance 
af'the^ubfeet'whicli'aCood'fbr  dvcussion; 
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;  namely,  whether  there  should  be  an  end 
;now,  at  once,  and  for  ever,  to  the 
{[Cries  of  ««  No,  no,"  interrupted  the 
!  learned  gentleman  before  he  concluded 
his  sentence.3  He  confessed  that  he  was 
■  cheered  greatly  by  the  negative  which 
had  just  been,  in  something  of  an  irre^ 
gular  manner,  administered  ;  because  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  immediate 
!  danger  which  he  had  apprehended,  was 
not  likely  to  arise — that  the  question  waa 
upon  the  point  of  being  given  up,  just  at 
tne  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland.  Advice  had  been  admini^ 
tered  from  different  parts  of  the  House 
to  the  right  hon.  'gentleman,  to  abandon 
his  intention  of  proceeding ;  but  he  rose 
to  protest  against  being  supposed  to  con^ 
cur  in  any  such  recommendation.  He 
was  anxious  that  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland  should  bring  forward  the  queso 
tion ;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  in  a  great 
deal  which  had  been  said  on  his  (Mr. 
B.'s)  side  of  the  House,  and  in  almost 
every  thing  which  had  fallen  fVom  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierrief ) ;  and* 
havine  the  worst  possible  opinion— which' 
he  did  not  now  express  for  the  first  time 
^-6f  the  conduct  of  those,  who,  in  sub* 
stance  —  and'  he  arraigned  them  for  so 
doing  in  substance— abandoned  their  duty- 
to  the  question ;  who,  not  taking  example 
by  the  single-hearted,  plain,  manly,  and 
upright  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  secre* 
tary  for  the  home  department,  who  b^^ 
always  been  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  never  swervins  from  his"  opw 
nions,  but  standing  unifbrmly  up  and' 
statlng'thera^who  had'  never  taken  office 
upon  a  secret  understanding  to  abandon* 
the  question  in  substance,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  sustain  it  in  words — whose- 
mouth,  heart,  and  conduct  had  alwaya 
been  in  unison  upon  the  question— 4le 
wished  that  that  conduct  had  been  fol^ 
Ibwed  by  all  those  on  his  side  of  the 

Jiuestion,  and  then  he  should  not  have 
ound  himself  in  a  state  almost  bordering; 
on  despair,   with  regard  to  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  the  Catholic  claims.    He  said, 
let  the  conduct  of  the  attome^r-senerat 
for  Ireland  have  been  what  it  miglit ;  let 
him  have  deviated  from  his  former  pro^ 
fessions  or  not;   he  did  not  say  that  the 
learned  gentleman  bad  done  so,  but  be' 
would  assume  the  fact :  still,  let  the  right' 
hon.   secretary   for  foreign  affiurs  have 
come  forward  at  that  critical  moment  for 
the  question^  and  for  his  own  chmaotery 
4A 
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when  tfie  point  was,  whether  he  should  go 
to  India,  into  honourable  exile,  or  take 
office  in  England,  and  not  submit  to  his 
sentence  of  transportation,  but  be  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  in  his  own  country 
—doomed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  divided 
council— -sitting  with  his  enemies,  and 
pitied  by  his  friends  —  with  his  hands 
diained  and  tied  down  on  all  those  lines 
of  operation  which  his  own  sentiments 
and  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  adopt 
—-let  it  have  been  at  tliat  critical  moment, 
when  his  fate  had  depended  upon  lord 
chancellor  Eldon,  and  his  sentiments 
upon  the  Catholic  cause — if  at  that  cri- 
tical moment  he  who  had  said  on  the 
last  night  that  he  would  not  truckle  to  a 
noble  lord  (Folkestone),  but  who  then 
had  exhibited  a  specimen,  the  most  incre- 
dible specimen,  of  monstrous  truckling, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office,  that 
the  whole  history  of  political  tergiversa- 
tion could  furnish-*— 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  I  rise  to  say, 
that  that  is  false. 

The  Speaker^  afler  a  perfect  silence  in 
tlie  House  during  some  seconds,  said  in 
a  low  tone,  that  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
secretsry  would  retract  the  expression 
he  had  used.  An  individual  of  his  high 
rank  and  station  could  not  fail  to  be  aware, 
that  such  an  expression  was  a  complete 
▼iolation  of  the  customs  and  of  the 
orders  of  the  House.  He  deeply  regretted 
that,  even  in  haste,  it  should  have  been 
used. 

Mr.  Cannintr  said,  he  was  sorry  to  have 
used  any  word  which  was  a  violation  of 
the  decorum  of  the  House  ;  but  nothing — 
no  consideration  on  earth — should  induce 
him  to  retract  the  sentiment. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  was  a  difficult  one— one 
which  admitted  neither  of  compromise, 
nor  of  pause  for  consideration.  So  cir- 
cumstanced, he  was  not  only  justified  in 
calling,  but  bound  to  call,  upon  the  House 
for  its  assistance.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
remind  the  members  of  that  House  of 
their  duty.  Every  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  knew  what  wa^  the  proceeding  which 
upon  similar  occasions  the  House  had 
found  itself  driven  to  adopt.  Was  it  pos» 
sible  that  he  could  have  mistaken  the 
words  ?  Or  would  the  House  deny  their 
support  to  him  if  he  should  require  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  used  ex- 
pressions which  no  member  could  on  any 
occasion  with  propriety  use,  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  was  ready  to  recall  them. 
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Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  ready  to  tc^: 
knowledge,  that,  so  far  as  the  orders  of 
the  House  were  concerned,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  any  conduct  or  ex- 
pression of  his  should  have  attracted  tbeir 
displeasure.  But,  if  he  was  to  be  required 
to  recall  his  declaration,  by  an  admission 
that  his  impression  was  erroneous  as  to 
the  expressions  which  had  been  applied 
to  him,  he  could  not  in  conscience  do  iu 

The  Speaker  said,  that  in  calling  on 
the  House  to  assist  him  with  its  advice, 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  not  perfectly  alive  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  its  orders.  He  did  so  because  be. 
hoped  and  expected  to  be  supported  in 
exerting  his  authority  to  restore  order, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  a  casual  inter- 
ruption, but  in  substance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sM^ 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the 
language  made  use  of  by  hit  right  hon. 
friend,  was  language  which,  unquestiona- 
bly, was  unfit  for  anymember  of  that  House 
to  apply  to  another.    He  would  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  language  which  he  him- 
self had  used ;  and  he  was  sure  he  would 
at  once  see  that  it  would  not  have,  been 
borne  by  one  gentleman  from  another*  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  unquestion- 
ably expressed  himself  with  extraordinsiy- 
eloquence;   but  he  had  also  expressed 
himself  occasionally  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  warmth.     And  for  his  own  part, 
he  must  be  allowed  tp  say,  that  had  the 
terms  which  had  been  used  towatdi  bi» 
right  hon.  friend  been  so  applied  to  him, 
conveying,   as  it  appeared  to  him,  the 
severest  reproach,  not  merely  as  it  re- 
garded his  character  as  a  minister  of  state, ; 
but  in  a  sense  which,   must  be  applied 
personally,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
have  abstained  from  giving  utterance,  in 
language  more  or  less  measured,  to  the 
impressions  which  would  have  been  made 
on  his  mind.    The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  be  doing  noibing  incon- 
sistent with  his  honour  as  a  man,  or  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  if  be  would  enable 
his  right  hon.  friend  to  retract  the  lan- 
guage he  had  used,  by  admitting  that  the 
expression  he  had  made  use  of  was  not 
intended  to  convey  a  personal  insult. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  when  he  had 
requestea  the  assistance  of  the  House,  be 
had  done  so  in  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing its  support  in  restoring  order.  He 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  een- 
tleman  had  discovert  an  instance  of  in^^ 
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Bttention  in  bis  (the  Speaker's)  conduct 
which  would  facilitate  that  ohjept.  ["  No, 
no/'J  He  did  not  say  this  with  any  feel- 
ing of  regret  on  his  own  account.  He 
'  was  most  thankful  for  the  assistance  which 
this  intimation  afforded  him,  because  a 
ereat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adjusting 
'this  painful  circumstance  was  removed, 
by  attributing  a  portion  of  the  blame  to 
himself.  It  appeared  to  the  right  boo. 
'ffcntleman,  that  the  language  used  by  the 
learned  gentleman  was  not  applicable  to 
the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state  in  his 
public  capacity ;  but  could  only  be  applied 
to  that  right  hon.  gentleman  personally. 
It  was  this  declaration  which  facilitated 
that  which  must  be  the  desire  of  the 
House.  «  Unquestionably,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  check  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, had  that  been  the  case.  If  the 
words  used  by  the  learned  gentleman  were 
capable  of  any  such  construction,  he 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  on 
the  learned  gentleman  to  eiplain  or  recall 
them. 

Mr.  Brougham  being  called  on,  was 
aboiit  to  address  the  chair,  when 

Mr.  Tterney  rose  to  order.  His  learned 
friend  had  been  called  on  to  explain,  afler 
an  interruption  of  a  most  irregular  kind, 
in  which  the  term  <<  false''  had  been  ap- 
plied to  what  he  was  saying.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, the  proper  course  to  have  taken, 
would  have  been  to  move  that  the  words 
be  taken  down,  aAer  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  have  called  on  his  learn- 
ed friend  for  an  explanation  of  them.  But 
surely  there  was  an  end  of  every  thing 
like  debate,  if,  in  the  progress  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  before  the  conclusive  sense 
could  be  ascertained,  any  member  were 
allowed  to  interrupt  another,  by  so  strong 
an  expression  as  that  of  declaring  that 
what  he  was  saying  was  false.  Until  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  retracted  that 
expression,  he  could  not,  by  the  forms  of 
the  House,  be  entitled  to  require  that  ex- 
planation. Were  he  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^s  place,  he  should  <  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  withdrawing  the  expression,  in 
order  to  give  his  learned  friend  an  oppor- 
tunity for  explaining  in  what  sense  he 
meant  to  use  the  words  which  had  led  to 
the  interruption. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  understood 
the  right  hon^  secretary  to  say,  that,  though 
the  words  might  be  recalled,  the  senti- 
ment coqld  not  be  retracted.  The  chan- 
cellor -of  the  exchequer  was  of-  opinion, 
that  the  expression  was  applicable  perso- 
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nally  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  could 
not  be  applied  to  his  public  conduct.  In 
his  own  opinion,  the  words  were  only  to  be 
applicable  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
his  official  capacity.  If  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, the  right  hon.  gentleman  refused 
to  withdraw  the  term  *<  false,"  words 
under  the  supposition  that  the  words 
were  applied  to  him  personally;  and, 
from  these  circumstances,  he  thought  he 
perceived  a  way  for  the  House  to  get 
clear  of  this  disagreeable  afiair,  by  as- 
certaining the  precise  intent  of  the  words 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  offensive 
expression. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  after  mature 
reflection,  with  every  possible  respect 
for  the  orders  of  the  House  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chair,  and  being  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  with  perfect  humility  to 
any  censure  which  the  House  might  pass 
upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  declare, 
that  he  could  neither  recall  nor  vary  the 
expression  he  had  made  use  of. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  said,  that  the  orders 
of  the  House  were  so  clear  upou  cases  of 
this  nature,  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
for  any  thing  short  of  absolute  madness 
to  prevent  the  parties  from  coming  to  a 
better  understanding.  If  the  expressions 
of  his  learned  friend  were  objectionable, 
there  was  an  orderly  and  convenient  mode 
of  coming  at  an  explanation.  Had  that 
mode  been  allowed,  his  learned  friend 
could  not  have  hesitated  to  have  given 
such  an  explanation  as  would  have  satis- 
fied the  House  and  the  right  hon.  gentle-' 
man.  But,  when  the  orders  of  the  House 
were  so  directly  violated  as  they  had  been 
in  this  case,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
chair,  and  of  the  House,  to  mark  where 
was  the  first  violation ;  and  when  the 
party  who  had  violated  the  orders  in  the 
first  instance,  had  so  explained  his  con- 
duct as  to  put  him  once  more  fair  with 
the  House,  then  it  would  be  proper  to 
call  upon  the  author  of  the  offensive  lan- 
guage to  explain  or  modify  it.  Now  he 
relt  that  he  had  one  course  to  take.  It 
was  a  course  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  orders,  which  he  trusted,  the  House 
would  always  continue  to  preserve.  He 
must,  in  conformity  with  those  orders, 
call  upon  the  chair  to  say  who  had  been 
the  fir:!.t  violator  of  those  orders.  It 
would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
give  their  support  to  the  chair  in  calling 
upon  that  first  violator  of  their  orders  to 
retract.  That  being  done,  it  would  then 
follow  as  the  next  duty  of  the  Housoi  to 
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require  the  second  violator  who  had  given 
the  first  supposed  cause  of  offence^  to 
•atif  fy  the  House,  and  the  member  who 
£e1t  himself  aggrieved,  as  to  the  import 
of  his  words. 

Mr.  Banket  thought  that  the  noble  lord 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
Spealcer  had  not  already  performed  that 
duty  which  the  noble  lord  had  called  upon 
him  to  perform  ;  for  he  had  already  called 
■on  the  first  violator  of  the  orders  of  the 
.House  to  retract  his  expression.  He  was 
•Borry  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  not 
complied  with  that  requisition,  which  he 
might  have  done  consistently  with  his  ho- 
nour. He  (Mr.  Dankes)  would  h:tve  felt 
no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  his  error  in 
^uch  a  case.  But,  as  that  had  not  been 
done,  and  as  the  words  used  tended  to  a 
consequence  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
Jie  felt  himself  compelled  to  recur  to  the 
onl^  parliamentary  course  now  lefl  them  ; 
which  was,  to  move  that  the  parties  be 
both  taken  into  custody.  The  lion,  cen- 
tleman  then  moved ;  <*  That  the  right  hon. 
George  Canning  and  Henry  Brougham 
esq.  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  attending  this  House." 

Mr.  ff^/i  could  not  undertake  to  sa* 
cond  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  be- 
muse he  did  not  remember  any  instance 
in  which  the  House  had  interfered,  ex- 
cept upon  some  contempt  being  first  slroxrn 
to  its  orders.  His  impression  was,  that 
the  expressions  used  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman were  in  a  measure  disorderly ;  but 
be  did  not  at  the  time  feel  them  to  be  so 
disorderly  as  to  require  him  to  call  the 
learned  member  to  order.  The  interrup- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  undoubt- 
edly most  intemperate  and  disorderly.  At 
tbe  same  time,  he  did  not  concur  with 
every  thing  which  bad  been  said  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  adjusting  the  difierence, 
the  learned  gentleman  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  one  slight  concession, 
which  he  might  do  with  perfect  regard  to 
his  own  sense  of  honour,  espeoiallj'  as  all 
expectation  of  any  worse  consequences 
must  be  now  at  an  end.  They  owed  it  to 
the  country^  to  the  interests  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  general  freedom  of  debate 
not  to  allow  the  two  members  to  leave 
the  House  until  they  had  given  their 
word  of  honour  not  to  pursue  this  affair 
any  further.  That  condition  must  be  en- 
forced. Now,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
could  not  fael  any  objection  on  personal 
grounds  to  give  an  explanation,  seeing 
ibat  iieith^  party  should  b»  aufered  to 
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pursue  this  aSur  further,  he  would  Tentoe 
to  ask  him  lo  state  what  «vm  really  the 
intention  of  his  words.  PMr.  Brougliaai 
— «  Not  one  word.";|  If  they  both  jpm- 
severed  in  the  resolution  of  giviw  no  ess- 
planatioQ,  there  was  no  couiie  oat  that 
just  proposed. 

Mr.  Brougham  i^ain  rose  in  cona^ 
qucnce  of  bemg  repeatedly  called  apoD ; 
but  made  way  for, 

Mr.  Abercromby  who  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  House  was  aboat  to  be 
drawn  into  a  most  inconvenient  course. 
The  first  question  before  them  iras»  that 
of  a  breach  of  order  by  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman.  That  questmn  waa  ahraady 
settled  by  the  general  admission  of  the 
House.  The  next  question  was,  |iad  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  given  that  ezplaBa- 
tion  which  would  satisfy  the  House  ror  ths 
breach  of  order.  The  question  upon  the 
breach  of  order  lay  between  the  House 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Tlio 
Speaker  had  declared,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  committed  that  breach  of 
order,  and  the  House  would  not  diacharge 
its  duty,  if  it  did  not  support  him  in  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  right  boo. 
gentleman.  There  cotiid  be  no  mistakiag 
the  term  "  false.''  It  was  incapable  « 
any  but  a  personal  application.  Would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  explain  that  ex« 

gression?  The  House  was  certainly 
ound  to  prevent  any  farther  conse- 
quences. All  they  could  now  do  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  motion  just  madc^ 
unless  the  two  members  could  be  tmn^ght 
mutually  to  explain. 

Mr.  Wilmot  trusted  the  House  would 
allow  so  humble  an  individual  as  hiaaelf 
to  trouble  them  on  this  question,  as  his 
attention  happened  to  have  been  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  expressions  used  by 
the  learned  member.  He  thought  it  far 
from  desirable  that  the  House  should  treat 
this  matter  too  teclmically,  and  that  if  the 
learned  gentleman  could  be  put  in  a  situe* 
tion  to  explain  his  meaning,  it  would  be 
preferable.  [Cries  of  No  1  j  His  atten- 
tion had  been  particularly  drawn  to  the 
expressions  in  question,  and  he  could 
most  solemnly  declare  that  he  understood 
the  words  used  to  be  in  tlie  highest  degree 
personal.  He  did  not  say  that  they  were 
meant  in  that  sense ;  but  if  that  was  a 
correct  description  of  them,  then  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  irritated  feel- 
ings under  a  personal  attack  iqMBcha* 
racter.  He  should  much  regret  ^  the 
House  went  to  the  deciaioii  of  this  fuefr* 
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tion  niAoat  haxring  first  had  the  henefii 
flf  an  ezpJaoation  from  the  learned  geo- 
tleouuu  After  that  explaDatton,  the 
Houie  would  be  able  to  deoide  who  had 
fifit  iofiringed  its  orders. 

Sir  F.  Smrdett  could  not  concur  io  the 
view  taken  bv  the  hoo.  geotleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  The  language  used 
was  not  irritating  because  it  was  personal, 
{mt  because  it  happened  to  a&ct  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  was  directed.  The 
hon.  member  had  evidenthy  mistaken  the 
nature  of  their  orders,  which,  it  was  true, 
were  technical,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  formalities  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Now,  what  was  the  real  case^  His 
learned  friend  had  used  language  which 
certainly  was  such  as  might  be  used,  auch 
as  he  had  heard  used,  to  a  public  func- 
tionary: for  there  was  nothing  in  that 
language  which  could  be  taken,  except 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state,  in 
any  other  sense  but  as  applicable  to  his 
character  as  a  public  functionary.  No- 
thing could  be  so  disorderly  and  incon- 
venient as  for  gentlemen,  the  moment  an 
objectionable  expression  occurred,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
answering  in  the  regular  course,  to  inter- 
rupt the  speaker  by  a  negative,  expressed 
in  words  so  offensive,  aa  to  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  Now,  as 
to  the  avowal  of  the  oon.  member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  if  the  words  struck 
him  as  being  uo  excessively  improper,  be 
ought  instantly  to  have  interfered.  He 
ahould  have  required  the  words  to  be  taken 
down,  and  then  have  asked  his  learned 
friend  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  in- 
tended them  personally.  He  regretted 
that  that  course  had  not  been  taken.  At 
present,  he  did  not  believe  anv  geotleman 
had  a  clear  apprdiension  of  tneir  import- 
It  was  clear  that  there  had  been  a  breach 
of  order  of  so  violent  a  kind  as  to  call 
for  the  immediate  interference  of  the 
chair.  But  the  proceedings  which  fol* 
lowed  up  that  interference  did  not,  to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  place  the  aaddle  upon 
the  right  norse.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  his  learned  friend  ^&^^  uny  explana* 
lion  until  after  those  oAensive  words  bad 
been  retracted.  This  course  the  House 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  and  lie  thought  it 
would  be  most  useless  obstinacy  to  delay 
it. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  was  satisfied,  that  the 
expressions   which   had  fislleo  from  hia. 
learned  friend  were  addressed  to  the  risht 
boo.  gentleman  in  his  official  chacacUr 


cither  as  govemo^•geileral  of  India,  or  i» 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affuns. 
Neither  dad  he  think  that  the  interruption 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleaian  arose  fresi 
any  thing  but  the  finn  conviction  of  the 
moment,  that  the  expression  was  personal, 
and  no  otherwise  intended.  With  Ihia 
view  of  the  case,  he  tboaght  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  might,  coosisteBtly  with 
his  honour  and  feelings  My,  that  it  waa 
under  an  impression  that  the  language 
was  meant  to  be  personal,  that  he  had 
applied  the  epithet  which  had  called  forth 
the  present  discussion.  He  tendered  this 
advice,  as  that  which,  as  a  man  of  honour 
he  thought  might  consistently  be  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  geotleman. 

Mr.  Canning  mdf  that  if  he  understood 
rightly  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentle^ 
man  who  had  apoken  last,  it  was  oae 
which  he  should  not  be  unwilling  to  re* 
ceive  and  to  act  upon.  He  had  already 
said,  he  was  aware  that  he  had  committed 
a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  House.  For 
that  offence  he  expressed  his  regret,  and 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  whatever  cen» 
sure  the  House  mi^ht  think  fit  to  visit 
upon  it.  Having  said  thus  much  as  to 
hu  feelings  towanls  the  House,  he  begged, 
with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  be  understood  as  acc»ding 
to  it  under  the  assurance  that  the  learned 
gentleman  denied  the  intention  to  convey 
any  personal  imputation  in  the  language  he 
had  used — a  denial,  which  if  the  levned 
gentleman  did  not  make,  he  wished  to  be 
tmderstood  as  retracting  nothing.  Personal 
he  had  considered  that  boguage;  as  it  went 
to  impute  lohim  tbeacceptanceof  the  office 
which  he  held,  after  havin^p  asade  imbe* 
coming  aubmissioBB  to  a  high  iaditidaal 
in  the  adosinistration  of  tb^  country  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  it.  Such  an  impu* 
tation  he  felt  to  have  been  cast,  not  oa 
his  official,  but  his  private  character.  If 
that  imputation  should  be  denied,  he  was 
ready  to  avow  that  in  what  he  had  stated 
subsequently,  he  waa  mistaken :  if,  on  the 
other  band,  it  should  be  avowed,  he  re- 
tiacted  nothings 

The  Speaker  said,  that  if  the  House 
would  bear  with  him  again,  he  was  anxious 
to  state  ia  what  manner  the  anbject  now 
struck  him  as  being  placed,  it  appeared, 
then  to  him  that  there  were  two  distinct 
considerations  before  the  House.  The 
first  was,  that  a  breaoh  of  the  order  of 
the  House  had  been  oemroicted.  Thie 
was  indisputable.  The  House  would, 
upoa  this  point,  judge  for  ilaalfi  If  hetbes 
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the  member  so  violating  its  rules  had 
made  such  an  apology  as  abstractedly, 
and  with  reference  to  those  rules  only, 
would  satisfy  it.  The  next  point  was,  the 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  which 
might  arise  from  that  disorder,  and  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  prevent. 
If  it  were  obvious  that  those  consequences 
roust  result,  without  the  interference  of 
the  House,  the  House  would  exercise  its 
own  power  to  prevent  them.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  possible,  and  as  he 
hoped  probable,  that  the  misunderstand- 
ing should  be  satisfactorily  explained,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  feel  no  difficulty 
in  letting  the  matter  rest,  when  all  incon- 
venience should  be  thus  removed.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  had  expressed  his 
regret  and  retractation,  as  far  as  the  vio- 
lation of  the  orders  of  the  House  was  con- 
cerned. The  next  point  was  one  of  more 
difficulty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
consequence  of  language  used  by  the 
learned  gentleman,  had  supposed  that 
•ome  personal  offence  had  been  meant ; 
he  had  said  further,  that  if  he  had  mis- 
understood' those  expressions,  and  no 
personal  offence  had  been  meant,  he  was 
willing  to  retract  the  disorderly  expres- 
aion.  Other  members  who  had  spoken, 
thought  that  no  personal  offence  had  been 
meant  by  the  learned  gentleman ;  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  if  he  had  thought  they 
were  used  with  any  such  intention,  he 
should  have  interfered.  It  remained, 
therefore,  for  the  House  to  understand 
whether  such  offence  had  been  meant,  and 
if  necessary  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
consequences  which,  in  that  case,  might 
be  likely  to  ensue.  The  House  would, 
of  course,  be  reluctant  to  give  any  offen- 
sive meaning  to  those  words,  if  they  could 
bear  a  different  one ;  he  hoped,  therefore, 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, that  the  impression  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  was  that  which  they 
were  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  he  were  to 
consult  his  own  feelings  alone,  he  should 
wish  to  pass  on  without  explanation  to 
finish  the  sentence  in  which  he  had  been 
interrupted.  He  wished,  however,  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  call  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  expression  which  had 
been  used  did  not  proceed  from  him. 
The  question  now  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  right  lion,  gentleman  who 
had  used  that  expression  and  himself, 
should  be  taken  into  custody.   The  ques- 
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tlon  was  not  whether  that  right  hon. 
member  had  committed  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  House ;  for,  that  he  had  done 
so  had  been  declared  by  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  no  dissent  whatever  had  been 
expressed  in  this  respect.  The  question, 
then  was,  whether  that  right  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  been  thus  unanimously  pro- 
nounced guilty,  should  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  also  himself  (Mr.  B.)  who 
had  committed  no  offence  against  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  against  whom 
no  charge  had  been  made.  He  knew  that 
the  power  of  the  House  in  this  respect  was 
absolute— he  knew  that  if  they  pleased 
they  might  make  such  an  order ;  but  be 
knew  if  they  did  so,  they  would  commit 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of 
justice.  He  begged  the  House  to  un- 
derstand that  he  opposed  the  first  part  of 
the  motion  no  less  than  the  last.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  hold  up  his 
hand  for  passing  a  censure  upon  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  or  for  committing  him  to 
custody  for  the  expression  which  he  had 
used  on  hearing  one  half  of  the  sentence 
which  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  about  to  deliver. 
He  felt  that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  speak  with  the  accuracy  which 
had  now  become  necessary  of  the  expres- 
sions he  had  used.  He  declared  himself 
incapable  of  telling  the  House  exactly 
what  he  had  said.  But  he  perfectly  re- 
membered what  was  his  meaning.  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  expressions 
might  have  been  used  too  warmly,  or  if 
they  might  have  had  a  personal  applica- 
tion ;  because  he  did  not  profess  that  hia 
mind  was  capable  of  making  a  very  nice 
distinction  in  the  selection  of  phrases 
which  should  apply  exclusively  to  the 
personal  or  to  the  political  character.  He 
would,  however,  tell  the  House  what  he 
meant  to  say,  the  facta  upon  which  he 
reasoned,  and  the  inference  he  had  drawn 
from  those  facts.  Those  facts  he  had  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  but  if  they  were  false, 
and  if  the  conclusion  he  had  formed 
should  prove  to  be  erroneouti  he  should 
be  glad  to  find  them  so.  What  be 
meant,  then,  to  say,  was  Ihia— he  used 
the  words  «  political  tergivenaUon" — ^he 
described  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  something  which  atood  pro- 
minent in  the  history  of  parltamestary 
tergiversation.  The  expres>ion,  he  acf- 
mitted,  was  strong;  but  he  thouebt  U 
was  an  expression  which  he  had  heard 
used,  over  and  over  again,  without  ita 
having  given  offence:    he  was  sure  he 
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iMid  never  heard  of  any  occasion  on  which 
it  was  more  accurately  applied.    He  en- 
tertained a  strong  feeling;  and  he  had 
meant  to  express  it  with  respect  to  the 
right  hon.  member's  public  and  political 
lite.      As  a  private   individual,  he   had 
never  known  aught  of  him  but  what  did 
him  the  highest  honour,  and  as  having 
been  connected  with  himself  heretofore 
in  advocating  this  very  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation.     He  did  feel  strongly  on 
this  passage  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
life,  but  he  had  not  used  the  expressions 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  for  party,  or 
for  factious,  and  least  of  all  for  personal 
purposes.     He  considered  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  by  his  speech  deli- 
vered at  Liverpool,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  question,   as  con- 
nected with  him,  said,  that  he  did  not  wish 
that  question  to  be  disQussed  agaia  in 
parliament.    If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  not  said  so,  he  would  heartily  beg  his 
pardon ;  but  he  had  read  it  in  what  ap- 
peared a  corrected  copy  of  his  speech, 
said  to  be  delivered  at  the  time  and  place 
he  had  mentioned.    At  that  moment  it 
was  known  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  about  to  become  a  minister  at  home, 
or  to  go  out  as  governor-general  of  India. 
And  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety* 
that  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  was 
in  direct  hostility,  not  alone  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  but  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself. '  When,  therefore,  he 
connected  that  declaration  at  Liverpool 
with  that  hostility,  and  the  subsequent 
appointment  of  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
to  the  office  he  now  held,  he  could  not 
repel  the  conclusion  he  had  stated  in  the 
objectionable  expression.    It  was  under 
that  impression,   and   with  the  view  of 
transferring  it  to  the  House,  that  he  had 
used  the  expression  in  question— a  strong 
expression,  certainly:   if  too  strong  for 
the  orders  of  the  House,  he  most  readily 
apologized;    although    it    was   not   too 
strong  for  his  feelings.     He  had  talked  of 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  conduct  with 
respect,  to  this  question,  and  he  had  a 
right  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  motives 
from  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  his 
actions.     All  these  things  seemed  to  him 
to  show  a  truckling  to  the  lord  chancellor ; 
and  his  appointment  as  minister,  and,  as 
it  was  unconstitutionally  called,  manager 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  confirmed  the 
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opinion  which  lie  had  formed  upon  the 
grounds  he  had  stated.  He  was  aware 
that  it  was  always  wrong  to  impute  mo- 
tives to  the  conduct  of  any  one,  and  he 
gathered  from  the  right  hon.  geatletnan, 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  doing  so  in  thie 
instance.  But  he  had  a  right  to  speak  of 
his  conduct  as  a  statesman  which  he  de- 
plored, and  this  he  had  done.  He  had 
not  done  so  from  any  party,  and  still  less, 
he  repeated,  from  any  personal  niotives, 
but  because  its  consequences  were  likely 
to  prove  a  death-blow  to  that  cause,  in 
the  support  of  which  they  had  both  been  . 
engagea.  Whether  this  explanation  would 
be  full  enough  or  not,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman must  decide  for  himself.  He  (Mr. 
B.}  could  have  wished  to  have  given  a 
fuller  one ;  but,  what  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  added  to  his  last  speech  —  in 
which  he  almost  repeated  the  disorderly 
expressions — had  stopped  him  :  his  mouth 
was  closed ;  on  his  part,  reluctantly  and 
unwillingly. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  was  not  their  sincere  conviction 
that  a  satisfactory  explanation  had  been 
given,  calculated  to  allay  any  unpleasant 
feeling  that  might  have  existed  between  his 
right  hon.  friend  and  the  learned  gentleman* 
With  respect  to  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  misunderstanding  arese,  be 
would  say  that  the  facts  must  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented  to  the  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  for  that  nothing  could  by  possi- 
bility be  more  free  from  the  imputation  of 
truckling  than  the  manner  in  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  accepted  office.  He 
appealed  to  the  House,  whethier  this  a&ir 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  terminated  and 
oueht  not  to  be  further  proceeded  in. 

Mr.  Banhes  said,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  begged  leave  to  wxUidraw  hia 
motion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  on  both  sides  must  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  House  and 
honourable  to  the  parties.  It  only  re- 
mained, therefore,  tor  them  to  say,  as  he 
trusted  they  would,  that  they  would  think 
no  iqore  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Canning  immediately  rose,  and  said 
he  should  think  no  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated  the  same  ex- 
pressions. He  said,  he  had  been  fre- 
quently embattled  against  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  political  occasions ;  no  per- 
sonal ill-will  had  ever  remained  in  his 
bosom  on  any  of  those  occasions ;  and 
none  would  on  the  present.    He  then  re- 
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Mined  tbe  speech  which  had  been  broken 
off.  He  addrewed  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland,  and  all  thoee  who  on  that 
aide  of  the  Home  took  an  intereat  in  the 
Catbolie  question;  he  addretaed  those 
Irienda  behind  him,  whom  he  knew  took 
a  sincere  interest  in  it»  and  implored  them 
to  consider,  that  in  abandoning  the 
discussion  of  the  question  that  night, 
tbej  would,  in  the  laoguagre  of  a  homely 
proverb,  be  pisjing  with  sdge-tools.  All 
the  imputations  of  want  of  sincerity  on 
the  gentlemen  opposite  mi^ht  be,  as  be 
believed  they  were,  made  with  great  rea- 
aon.  But  however  those  gentlemen  might 
have  deserted  and  betrayed  the  Catholic 
cauae,  he  would  not  abandon  it.  He 
would  do  his  duty ;  and,  he  solemnly  ad- 
vised the  real  friends  of  the  cause  to  per- 
severe.  He  called  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  the  history  of  the  slave-trade 
abolition.  His  hon.  and  revered  friend  ( Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had,  year  after  year,  though 
oflen  defeated,  still  persevered.  Members 
who  were  disposed  to  support  it,  left  the 
House,  saying,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  insincere 
in  his  support,  and  that  there  was-  no  hope 
of  carrymg  the  measure  until  a  ministry 
favourable  to  it  should  come  into  power. 
If  his  hon.  friend  had  abandoned  that 
cause  in  1796,  upon  such  grounds,  he 
(Mr.  B.)  doubted,  whether  ten  years 
afterwards,  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  it  It 
had,  however,  at  length  been  carried; 
but,  when  the  odious  vessel  of  the  slave- 
trade  went  down,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
that  House,  there  were  seen  upon  its  dark 
deck  and  lashed  to  its  rigging,  some  six- 
teen members,  among  whom  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  If 
the  friends  of  that  measure  had  then 
yielded  to  the  fears  which  now  influenced 
the  friends  of  the  Catholic  question,  it 
never  would  have  been  carried.  He 
would  ask,  then,  would- they,  because  one 
had  left  their  ranks,  and  the  aid  of  another 
was  doubtful,  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
cause?  If  they  should  abandon  it  be* 
cause  they  doubted  some  of  their  professed 
allies,  they  would  proceed  upon  a  strange 
confusion  in  reasoning ;  they  wouhl  desert 
their  post  for  the  very  reason  wliich  should 
induce  them  to  remain  at  it.  It  would  be 
acting  upon  just  as  blundering  a  policy, 
as  that  of  a  man,  who  having  half  built  a 
house,  should  pull  it  down  again  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  rat  that  had  got 
into  it.  He  thought  of  the  building ;  he 
carad  not  for  the  vermin ;  and  he  trusted 
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that  gentlemen  would  not  now  deimt  the 
cause  they  had  so  long  and  ao  atremioasly 
sunportedL 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  theraUef  of 
the  Catholics  waa  essential  to  the  good 
government  of  Ireland,  and  waa,thcmore, 
to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a 
great  state  measure.  The  slave-trade 
abolition  was  a  question  of  benevolence 
of  humanity,  and  of  wisdom ;  but  liie 
emancipation  of  millionaof  fellow-sobjecta 
stood  on  far  more  commanding  grounds* 
For  his  part,  he  would  never,  however  na- 
promising  appearanoea  might  be,  desert 
nis  post.  He  believed  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite would  admits  that  he  waa  the  lait 
man  to  leave  thai  House,  even  on  the 
slightest  oceanon.  The  conduct  of  tbe 
attorney-general  for  Irekind,  waa  most 
inexplicable^  He  proceeded  to  readaa 
extract  from  a  fbrmer  a|>eech  of  that  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman,  In  which  he  fiated  the- 
necessity  of  a  united  cabinet,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  that  great  qneation ;  and' 
having  so  done,  he  culed  upon  tbe  rieffeC 
hon.  gentleman  to  reconmle  bss  opinion 
then  with  his  acceptance  of  a  aeat  m  tbe 
cabinet  which  was  known  to^  entertain  a 
divided  opinion  opon  that  very- questiao. 
The  right  hon.  aecretarjr  of  state  for  fo» 
reign  affiiirs,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  tbr 
Catholic  question,  had  declared,  thsl 
*<  nothing  could  tend  more  decidedly  to 
allay  the  heats  and  dissenffibns  ta  which  it 
had  given  rise,  than  by  making  it  a  cabiaet 
question ;  the  cabinet,  be  their  otho^  do/n- 
tical  opinions  what  they  micht,  ongnf  to 
examine  this  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
end  bring  it  to  a- shape  in  which  it  mi^^ 
be  practically  dealt  with.^  A  stronger  opi- 
nion than  this  could  not  posMblybegiveni 
The  right  hon.  secretary  had  nither  ob- 
served, that  ^'the  goveniment  had  no 
longer  any  ground  or  excuse  Ibr  leaving 
this  question  to  be  agitated  at  the  sof- 
gestion  of  any  person,  at  either  side  of 
the  House,  who  chose  to  take  it  up ;  but 
they  ought  to  take  it  into  their  own  handa 
as  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  empire."*  They  here 
found  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  out 
of  office,  stating  what  ought  to  be  the 
conduct  of  government ;  but,  now,  when 
he  was  in  office,  they  heatd  him  declare, 
that  he  would  not  bring  the  qoeation  for- 
ward, but  that,  if  it  were  introduced  by 
any  person  on  either  side  of  the  Houte^ 
he  would  vote  for  it.  Waa  not  thii  a  de* 
lusion  on  the  people  of  Ireland?  Hehoped 
they  would  8ee>  froflu-  the  dibate  wmch 
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bid  that  niglit  taken  place,  that  thejr  bad 
nothing  to  expect  from  such  mintften; 
For  hit  oirn  part,  he  looked  upon  them  at 
reaponaible  tor  the  additional  evils  Ir^ 
which  Ireland  woold  be  afflicted,  and  con- 
aidered  them  accountable  for  the  blood 
thai  might  be  shed  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  if  this  question  was  not  carried. 
It  was  a  question  intimately  connected 
wiUi  the  prosperity  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
England,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  he 
taken  op  by  the  cabinet.  As  the  question 
was  not  to  be  so  introduced,  he  would 
take  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  would 
le^e  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  deal 
with  it  as  he  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  thought  his 
learned  friend  would  lay  himself  open  to 
censure,  if,  after  what  had  passea  that 
n^ht,  he  brought  this  hnportant  question 
to  si  vote.  He  disapproved  of  the  con« 
duct  of  those  who  had  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  leave  the  House,  if  the 
discussion  were  introduced  in  any  other 
#ay  but  as  a  cabinet  question.  It  was 
diestroyihsthe  question,  for  fear  it  should 
be  lost.'  This  sort  of  conddct  reminded 
.him  of  a  gentleman,  Who^  having  received 
«  challenge,  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
shot  himself,  leaving  behind  him'  a  written 

Saper,  in  which  he  stated,  that  "  he  had 
one  so,  toT  fear  his  antagonist  should 
shoot  him.''  They  had  heud  it  asserted^ 
that  the  question  could  never  be  caf  ried 
while  there  was  a  divided  cabinet.  With 
great  humility  he  would  take  leave  to  say, 
that  it  might  be  carried,  although  tne 
cabinet  were  divided :  and  if  it  were  so 
carried,  it  would  be  more  triumphsint  than 
if  it  were  carried  in  a  cabinet  tbrmed  for 
that  express  purpose.  There  would  be  a 
great  redaction  of  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  if  its  success  appeared  to  be 
owing  to  anyle^rdemain ,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  it  triumphed  in  cotise- 
quenoe  of  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  regretted  the  course  which 
had  that  night  been  taken  by  several  gen- 
tlemcfn  who  had  always  shown  the  greatest 
desire  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Ire* 
land.  Such  conduct  was  unjust  towards 
those  who  were  anxious  for  the  success 
of  the  question,  and  would,  perhaps,  prove 
disastrous  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The 
great  mass  of  gentlemen  on  the  opposition 
aide  of  the  House,  had  been  all  along-^ 
while  the  ouestion  received  from  the  cabi* 
net  hot  a  divided  support-^tfie  consistent^ 
disinterested,  and  unvarying  friends  of 
re^ofu  liberty.     He  rose  chiefly  -to 
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protect  himself  and  others  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  implicated,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  in  the  opinions  which  zom 
vemed  his  hon.  friend  behind  him.  He 
and  his  friends  were  determined  to  remain 
at  their  posts  to  the  last,  even  though 
they  should  be  left  in  a  minority  not 
worth  counting.  Irish  gentlemen  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  minorities ;  bnt  still 
they  woufd  perform  their  duty.  It  had 
been  unfairly  said,  that  their  conduct  that 
night  would  render  them  responsible  fo^ 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  measure.  He 
denied  thir.  Neither  he  nor  his  friends 
participated  in  this  constructiv6  responsi- 
bility. The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
discussion  were  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  nnmerical  force  which  appeared  on  a 
divisToh.  For  that  he  caret!  not,  so  long 
as  he  procured  discussion.  Let  the  case 
be  fairly  argued,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
truth  must  prevail,  and  the  good  cause 
triumph.  Responsibility  rested  in  other 
hands;  and  the  importance  of  that  re- 
sponsibility would,  he  was  sure,  be  scrupu- 
lously weighed.  Having  been  sent  t6 
that  House'  by  individuals  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  measure,  h^ 
would  cling  to  the  question,  in'  Whatever 
shape  it  was  brought  before  the  Houses 
as  tne  great  means  of  securing  the  happif 
ness  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  If  in 
past  times  the  circumstances  of  that 
country  called  on  the  House  to  consider 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  sav, 
h6m  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
calamities  with'  which  she  was  afflicted^ 
that  none  of  those  circumstances  pressed 
with  hrif  the  force,  or  demanded  the  ii!-^ 
teirveiition  of  parliament  half  so  powerflillyi 
as  those  whicn  now  existed. 

Sir  J,  Newport  insisted,  that  the  re« 
peated  discussion  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion had  been  productive  of  crreat  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  of  truth  and  Iit^erality, 
The  more  he  looked  into  the  subject,  tne 
more  he  was  convinced  that  on  the  suc- 
cdss  of  tlie  measure  depended  the  happi- 
ness of  the  empire. 

Sir  R.  Heron  declared  his  determina- 
tion of  giving  his  humble  support  to  the 
question  whenever  it  should  oe  brought 
rorward. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

table. 

Roman  Catholic  Qukstion.]  The 
Speaker  then  called  on  Mr.  Plunkett. 
Upon  which,  sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Hob* 
house,  lord  Sefton,  Mr.  Bcnnet,  shr  tt. 
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Wilton,  Mr.  Cree?ey,  and  several 
other  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches  l«tt  the  House.  After  a  short 
intenral, 

Mr.  Plunkeit  rose.  He  commenced  by 
obser?ing,  that  it  was  hi8  intention  to  have 
that  day  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen — considerable,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  their  numbers,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  rank  and  station 
which  they  held  in  society.  Owing, 
however,  to  some  mistake  in  furnishing 
the  names  of  the  petitioners,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him,  that  night,  to  lay  the 
document  before  the  House.  This  cir- 
cumstance did  not,  however,  conclude 
him  from  introducing  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, because  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  appear  in  that 
House  aa  their  advocate.  Never  in  his 
life  did  he  address  the  House  under  cir- 
cumstancei  of  such  extreme  difficulty  as 
those  under  which  he  was  placed  at  the 
present  moment.  He  found  he  had  to 
austaio  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  not 
only  against  those  who  had  been  always 
opposed  to  them,  but  also  against  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  those  who  had  been 
ever  looked  upon  as  their  friends.  The 
cause  had  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the 
secession  of  a  large  portion  of  hon.  mem- 
bers who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  it 
their  support,  and  who  had  very  osten- 
tatiously withdrawn  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  their  sense  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  manner  in  uhich  it  was 
Drought  forward.  But,  if  the  cause  had 
austamed  a  loss  from  the  secession  of 
those  hon.  members  who  had  retired,  it 
had  suffered  a  still  heavier  loss  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  jgentleman  (Mr. 
Tierney)  who  remained  within  the  House, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  his  vote  in  its 
favour.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
always  been  the  friend  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  ;  he'  had  always  acted  so; 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  impeach  his  sin- 
cerity. But  he  would  say,  that  the 
freatest  enemy  which  that  cause  ever 
ad,  never  gave  it  so  deep  a  wound  as  had 
that  night  been  inflictea  upon  it  by  its 
antient  friend.  It  was  in  vain  Uiat  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  others  endea- 
voured to  throw  on  him  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  of  the  question.  The  re-  | 
aponsibility  of  that  failure  lay  upon  those  ; 
who  had  foretold  in  such  ominous  tones,  j 
its  defeat,  and  who  treated  the  subject  as 
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a  mockery,  a  farce,  a  delusion,  whUe  tbej 
animadverted  on  the  personal  demerits  of 
the  individual  who  was  to  bring  it  forward* 
Under  these  circumstances,  ha  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  considered.  In  the  jost 
and  honest  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
either  of  England  or  of  Ireland,  as  acting 
an  insincere  part,  when  he  introduced  this 
question  ;  and  hq  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
encountering,  and  throwing  aaide^  those 
imputations  which  hon.  sentlemeo  had 
been  pleased  to  level  at  liim.  He  was 
really  at  a  loss  to  furnish  himself  with  any 
plausible  reason  why  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  think  that  this  question  was 
not  now  entitled  to  support  from  every 
member  of  that  House,  because  it  wasia 
the  hands  of  a  divided  administratioR. 
The  richt  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  his  re- 
collection, from  the  year  1807,  supported 
the  Catholic  cause,  though  the  aaminii- 
tration  was  divided.  The  cause,  during 
that  period,  had  made  regular  and  daily 
advances,  though  only  a  portion  of  the 
cabinet  was  in  favour  of  it.  He  did  not 
find,  when  the  question  was  brought  fot^ 
ward  by  any  inaividual  on  the  right  boo. 

f gentleman's  side  of  the  House,  that  he 
lad  ever  damped  the  cause,  or  thrown  oat 
such  disheartening  presages  of  failure  as 
he  had  indulged  in  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman how  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his 
feelings  as  a  patriot — as  a  man  who 
viewed  this  question,  not  as  it  referred  to 
party,  but  as  it  respected  the  people— to 
embarrass  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
were  friendly  to  it,  merely  because  the 
individual  who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion sat  on  the  ministerial,  instesd  of  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House?  He  had 
always  considered  the  Catholic  cause  aa 
being  too  high  for  party.  He  ever  con- 
sidered it  as  separate  from  all  petty  in- 
terests ;  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  his 
coming  over  from  one  side  of  the  House 
to  the  other,  had  not  injured  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  the 
advocate  of  their  cause;  and  he  could 
state  that  it  had  not  in  the  least  effaced 
the  impressions  of  unalterable  zeal  with 
which  he  had  ever  come  forward  to  sup- 
port their  claims.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man appeared  to  think  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  moved  from  one  side 
of  the  House  to  the  other.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  thing  in  this 
alteration  which  ought  to  surprise  the 
right  hon.  gentleman ;  fbr,  if  bis  recoUe*- 
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lion  did  not  fail  him,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
lleoian  himself  had  performed  the  figure 
of  moTiDg  from  one  side  of  the  Houve  to 
the  other  and  back  again,  as  gracefully 
and  adroitly  as  it  could  be  executed  by 
any  hon.  member.    He  did  not,  however, 
know  but  his  votes  might  afterwards  have 
been  very  correct.     Doubtless,  he  could 
give  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  them. 
But,  if  he  were  asked,  why  he  was  not 
now  sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  thought 
he  could  make  out  a  case  that  would  be 
equally  satisfactory.    Words   which    he 
had  used  ten  years  ago,  had  been  auoted 
io  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  haa  been 
introduced  with  much  sarcastic  observa- 
tion.   He  had  on  that  occasion  expressed 
strongly  the  feelings  which  he  strongly 
felt,  and  he  did  not  think  his  present  con- 
duct was  inconsistent  with  those  compres- 
sions.    He  did  then  certainly  point  out 
in    strong   terms    the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  a  divided  cabinet  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  he  believed  a  large  portion  of 
the  cabinet  of  that  time  were  utterly  and 
entirely  insincere.     He  thoueht  so  from 
the  manner  in  which  that  administration 
had  come  into  office,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  h^  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press what  he  felt.     He  might,  however, 
remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding  office  under  an 
administration   of  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  member. 
That  was  a  divided  cabinet.    They  were 
content  to  bring   forward  a  very  con- 
tracted measure  on  this  subject,  and  even 
that  they  would  have  abandoned  at  the 
time,  if  the  feelings  of  his  majesty  could 
have  been  propitiated,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  going  out  of  office  avoided.    He 
did  not  censure  them  for  that  conduct ; 
indeed,  he  thought  they  had  acted  wisely 
on  that  occasion.    In  making  the  change 
which    the    right    hon.   gentleman    had 
alluded  to,  he  had  not  been  influenced 
by  any  mean  or  mercenaiy  motives.    He 
came  to  that  side  of  the  House  on  which 
he  now  sat,  feeling  that  he  was  perfectly 
justified  towards  the  Catholics  in  doing 
so ;  knowing  that  those  members  t>f  the 
cabinet   who   advocated    the     Catholic 
claims  were  decidedly  and  conscientiously 
sincere  in  their  opinions ;  and  seeing  that 
the    Catholic   cause  was    making   rapid 
strides  under  that  portion  of  the  adminis- 
tration, so  divided,  who  were  favourable 
to  it.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  did  him 
too  much  hofi(yir/  if  he  supposed  that  his 


( Mr*  P.'s)  conduct  was  of  such  extreme 
importance  to  the  views  and  objects  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland :  but  he  would 
say,  that,  humble  as  he  was,  if  he  thought 
his  coming  over  to  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House  was  likely  to  injure  the 
Catholic  cause  in  the  slightest  degree,  the* 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  never  have 
seen  him  where  he  then  was.  He  had 
made  sacrifices  in  that  cause.  He  had 
not  rested  on  theatrical  words  or  rheto- 
rical flourishes ;  but  he  had  willingly  con- 
sented to  sacrifices,  which  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  remembered.  Yes!  he 
had  made  sacrifices  which  rendered  him 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  that  had  been 
that  night  directed  against  him. 

He  feared  he  had  too  long  trespassed 
on  the  House,  in  referring  to  a  matter 
which  was  personal  to  himself.  He  would 
here  drop  it,  and  proceed  with  the  im- 
portant motion  itself.  He  owed  it  to  the 
House,  perhaps,  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion, why  he  had  not  brought  forward 
this  question  during  the  last  session,  and 
also  why  he  refrained  from  postponing  it 
now.  With  respect  to  the  motives  of  nis 
own  conduct,  he  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  views  and  his  personal 
feelings  to  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
great  question  itself;  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart 
was  perhaps  placed  at  some  'risk  by  the 
secession  as  well  as  by  the  forebodings  of 
some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
Notwithstanding  this  untoward  circum* 
stance,  he  owed  it  to  the  country  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  he  felt 
he  should  do  essential  injury  to  the  cause 
itself  were  he,  because  some  ten  or  twelve 
gentlemen  chose  to  pronounce  a  funeral 

'  elegy  upon  it,  and  then  withdraw,  to 
abandon  that  ground,  the  maintenance  of 
which  honour  and  duty  had  imposed  upon 
him.  His  reasons  for  postponing  the 
question  last  year  were  simply  these* 
The  friends  of  the  question,  whose  views 
he  was  bound  to  consult,  were,  from  the 
then  state  of  Ireland,  divided  in  opinion 
OS  to  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  sub- 

i  je-jt  at  that  moment,  and  the  CathoUcs  of 
Ireland  were  disposed  to  leave  the  deci- 
sion in  the  hands  of  their  friends.  Thus 
placed,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  some, 
and  postponed  the  renewal  of  the  discus- 
sion. And  here  he  must  beg  leave  to 
deprecate  the  idea,  that  he  was  bound  to 
make  this  an  annual  question.  .  He  had 

.  never  looked  upon  it  in  that  lighti*  nor. 
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bad  his  great  predeceuor,  Mr.  Graltan. 
He  had  never  considered  it  as  strictly  an 
annual  topic  of  discussion ;  but  rather 
diought  that  great  advantages  were 
derived  from  giving  the  people  of  England 
time  for  periodical  reflection  upon  the 
subject,  an  opportunity  of  which,  to  their 
honour,  they  had  amply  availed  them* 
selves.  His  own  opinions  had  been  early 
formed  upon  it— long  before  be  had  a 
prospect  of  taking  a  part  in  public  life; 
and  the  opinions  which  he  had  at  first  in- 
stinctively formed,  had  been  cunfirmed  by 
his  education  and  professional  btudics, 
and  fixed  and  strengthened  by  n  thirty- 
five  years*  residence  in  Ireland.  Indeed, 
he  thought  the  question  rested  upon 
prmclplcs  so  demonstratively  clear,  so 
congenial  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  so  cogent  upon  grounds  of 
public  necessity,  that  he  was  astonibhed 
to  tind  it  still  in  any  quarter  pertinaciously 
opposed.  He  by  no  means  meant  to  say 
that  the  refusal  of  emancipation  would  be 
followed  by  any  thing  like  insurrection  or 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
privileges  they  had  already  received,  to 
put  them  in  risk  by  any  such  intemperate 
and  ill-advised  proceeding.  They  were 
flrateful  for  what  uad  been  bestowed  upon 
tiiem ;  they  were  aware  of  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  in  their  favour ;  they  were 
satisfied  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  question 
must  be  carried.  No  man  could  say  that 
the  question  cjuld  remain  where  it  was. 
To  retrograde  was  imponsible :  the  march 
must  be  progressive.  Let  no  man  say 
that  the  subject  only  affected  one  class  of 
the  community.  It  was  impossible  such 
an  exclusion  could  fail  to  be  felt  as  a 
degradation,  by  the  humblest  as  well  as 
the  highest  individual  of  the  class  affected 
by  it.  The  history  of  Ireland  sliowed 
that  the  consequence  of  perpetuating 
these  disabilities  must  always  be  felt  in 
the  perpetual  watching  and  feverish  vigil- 
ance attendant  upon  a  state  of  discontent, 
which  kept  that  country  out  of  its  natural 
place  in  society,  affected  the  resources  of 
the  British  empire  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  diminished  her  consequence  in 
the  scale  of  Europe. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  parlia** 
mentary  history  of  the  Catholic  questioo, 
and  adverted  to  the  sanction  by  the  Hpuse 
of  Commons  of  the  principle  of  concession 
11)  the  year  1821,  and  in  the  bill  of  last 
year.    The  numbers  and  property  of  the 
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Catbolica  had»  he  sai^*  been  ezusentid^ 
in  their  reference  to  the  result  otuie  iMft» 
sure;  and  be  was  convinc^jd  tha^  men 
the  bill  passed,  the  youngest  man  now 
alive  would  not  in  his  time  see  twenty 
Catholics  returned  to  parliament.  Hov» 
ever,  although  the  danger  from  their  ad* 
mission  to  the  House  of  Coipmons  wisi 
in  his  opinion,  visionary,  yet  he  was  ready 
to  declare,  that  were  the  bill  in  a  coos* 
mittcc,  he  would  not  abandon  it.  if  any 
gentleman  thought  proper  to  liinH  the 
number  of  Catholics  to  be  admisttUeinta 
parliament.  Twice,  then,by  specific  biilsy 
nad  the  House  of  Commons  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  concession ;  but  ihois 
bills  had  been  stopped  elsewhere.  It  was 
irregular  for  him  to  allude  to  the  cause  of 
that  obstruction ;  but  the  allied  reasons 
had  gone  abroad,  and  he  oiight  be  per- 
mitted to  notice  tJiem.  It  was  saidi  that 
these  bills  introduced  a  new  priDciple, 
hostile  to  tl)e  Protestant  establisnnient  i^ 
the  country,  and  subversive  of  the  settle* 
mcnt  laid  down  at  the  Revolution,  and  to 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  owed  tbeic 
security  upon  the  throne.  But,  waa  it  true 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  twice 
sanctioned  a  principle  of  so  alarming  aad 
unconstitutional  a  iiature :  or  were  they 
to  be  told  that  the  throne  rested  oa  a 
separate  parliamentary  basis,  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  formed  no  part  2 
lie  positively  denied  that  the  throne 
was  exposed  to  such  a  risk;  and  con« 
tended  with  great  earnestness  that  the 
principle  which  he  advocated  was  not 
only  congenial  witli,  but  inseparably  in- 
volved in  the  great  principles  which 
were  declared  and  established  st  the  Re- 
volution. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  bill,  for  leave  to  bring  in  which  he 
should  wish  to  move,  he  waa  desirous  of 
making  two  or  three  further  preliminaiy 
observations.  And  first  with  respect  to 
securities.  Securities  had  hitherto  been 
the  subject  of  much  difference  and  dia- 
cussion.  By  some  they  had  been  con-* 
bidered  useless;  by  others  those  which 
had  been  offered  had  been  deemed  inauC- 
ficient.  For  himself,  he  had  alwayt  been 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  soine  securities 
were  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  should 
object  to  passing  any  bill  without  thenit 
Another  objection  to  former  bills  waf, 
that  they  did  not  contain  ony  provisioa  in 
favour  of  Protestant  Dtssentera;  hut  that 
tliey  relieved  the  Roi|iai^  CathoKcs  JGrom 
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diMOinilifli to  which  they  left  the  Protes*- 
tant  DiMantert.  He  was  glad  of  an  op- 
poitttiiit^  to  disabuse  the  public  miod  od 
chat  poiat.  Nothing  could  be  less  true. 
Tlie  tendeacy  of  the  bills  was,  to  put  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  footing  of  the 
Proteatant  Dissenters,  apd  nojihing  more. 
It  was  singular  how  uninformed  the  public 
were  in  many  respects.  It  was  generally 
imagined  that  the  Protestant  Dissenter 
had  no  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inoas*  On  the  contrary,  he  had  as  roach 
right  to  sit  in  that  House  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  the  member  of  the  Protestant 
establishment*  It  was  also  contended 
that  if  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
were  carried,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts  must  also  be  repealed.  That  he  de- 
nied. There  was  no  necessary  connexion 
between  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts. 
Besides,  the  Teat  act  had  been  repealed 
in  Ireland  for  forty  years;  and  that  repeal 
had  not  only  failed  in  increasing,  but  had 
actually  very  much  cut  down  the  Diai>ent- 
ing  interest  in  that  country.  If  at  some 
future  period,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts  were  proposed,  he  would 
most  cordially  support  the  proposition; 
but  he  must  decline  mixing  it  up  with  the 
Catholic  question. 

He  woiild  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
principles  connected  with  the  reformation. 
He  aamitted  that  from  the  reformation 
must  be  justly  dated  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  But  he  claimed  it  as 
an  admitted  position,  that  the  exchisioii 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  Dissentera 
from  office,  or  from  constituting  any  pars 
of  the  ffovernment,  rested  on  statutable 
prohibition,  and  was  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  any  presumption  founded  on  cob« 
stitutional  principles.  They  must  look  at 
the  statute  law  alone,  then,  as  the  around 
of  the  exclusion.  Tlie  act  of  uniiormity 
of  Eliaabeth  must  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  statute,  to  be  constmed  by  the 
light  of  history*  At  the  period  of  tlie  Re- 
formation three  priodples  were  operative ; 
The  firsfe  was  the  unalienable  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  reh'gjon  in  these  realma 
as  far  as  human  regulation  could  affix  per- 
manence—-Tlie  second  was  to  put  down 
and  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  religioua 
profesaions,.  as  contumacious,  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  religion  so  establish^ 
•««>Th(e  third  was,  to  give  the  slate  «  powec 
of  distiaguishing  the.well^afifcted  from 
the  diaa^tedi  and  to  disable  and'  dis* 


qualify  the  latter  from  being  admitted  into 
its  high  offices.    Of  those  principles  the 
first  was  the  most  important,  and  was  ina- 
lienable; the  secona,  ai\er  having  been 
contended   against   for    three    hundrad 
years,  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law  against  recusancy ;  the 
tbu^d  was  intended  as  a  test  to  separate 
the  well-affeoted  from  the  disaffected,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was  framed.    What  the  friends  of  eman*  . 
cipation  sought  was,  a  qualified  -oath  of 
supremacy,  such  as  might  be  taken  by.n 
conscientious  Roman  Catholic,  who  .must 
always  acknowledge  a  certain  degree  of 
spiritual  authority  in   the   head   of  hia 
cnurch.    The  right  hon.  and  learned  ^n^ 
tleman  then  referred  to  three  documeotSf 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  fo  show 
the  sense  in  which  the  spiritual  jurisdio* 
tion  of  the  Crown  was  understood  at  that 
time.    The  first  was  the  act  of  Supremacy, 
by  which  the  Crown  was  invested  with 
the  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects  which 
was  claimed  by  a  foreign  power.    Now« 
he  contended,  that  interference   in  tha 
spiritual   concerns  of  a   sect   was    not 
claimed  or  given  by  that  act ;  and,  evea 
if  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  it  at  the 
present  day,  it  could  not  be  exercised  bv 
the  Crown.     The  only  authority  whidi 
that  act  gave  to  the  sovereign,  was  the 
power  over  the  Established  Church,  which 
was  claimed  by  the  pope,  and  which  waa 
denied  to  him.    The  nent  document  waa 
the  declaration  of  the  queen,  by  whicl^ 
in  explanation  of  the  act,  she  claimed  oalj 
such  a  jurisdiction,  as  would  exclude  tha 
admission  of  any  foreign  authority  over 
her  subjects.    The  third  document  was  the 
act  dispensing  with  the  taking  of  the  oath 
in  certain  instances  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  queen  being,  as  waa  st§ted»  otherwise 
aasured  df  their  loyalty.    This,  then^  waa 
all  the  act  required;  it  waa  not  looked 
upon  as  a  test  of  religion,  but  asa  guarantee 
of  loyalty.     The  oath  of  supremacy  re- 

auired  the  person  who  took  it  to  declare, 
lat  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  atate,  or 
potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  of 
any  authority  whatsoever  within  these 
realms.  Now,  the  oath  in  the  bill  of  182Jb 
(and  which  he  proposed  to  continue)  waa 
to  the  aame  efiect,  but  it  added—**  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,,  dnk 
contrary  to  tha.  dUegiaaee  duo  ta  tiia^aoa 
veueSi^of  this  cauotryi"  Tha  Ranaa 
CatholiG  waa  now  readvito  take  tluaoatH4 
«ad  lie  would  ask  whit  ftatheri  wooU 
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be  required  of  him   m   a  teit  of  hii 
loyalty  i 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on 
to  cite  several  authorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  this  was  the  sense  in  wnich 
that  test  was  understood  at  its  first  enact- 
ment ;  that  it  applied,  not  to  religion,  but 
to  loyalty;  and  that  several  noblemen 
and  g^tlemen ,  took  the  oath  in  Eliza- 
beUi*s  time,  not  conceiving  it  to  compro- 
mise their  religion.  This  was  further 
proved  by  the  act  of  the  S{7th  of  Elisabeth, 
in  which  severe  iienalties  were  enacted 
against  Jesuits  ana  priests  exercising  their 
clerical  Functions;  but  these  penalties 
were  dispensed  with  in  the  cased  of  such 
as  took  the  oath.  Now,  it  was  clear  that 
these  priests  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  legislature  of  that  time  could  not  have 
been  so  absurd,  could  not  have  added  insult 
to  injury,  by  requiring  them  to  purchase 
their  exemption  from  penalties,  by  taking 
an  oath  which  no  Catholic  could  take,  if 
it  had  the  meaning  which  was  now  sought 
to  be  put  upon  it.  It  was  not  until  there 
was  added  to  the  oath  a  declaration,  that 
the  Catholic  worship  was  superstitious  and 
idolatrous,  that  it  was  understood  to  be 
against  the  religion,  and  that  Catholics, 
generally,  refused  to  take  it.  The  pope, 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, claimed  an  authority  over  the  whole 
English  church — the  power  of  appointing 
to  bishoprics— of  receiving  the  profits  of 
the  sees  while  vacant — of  deposing  the 
king— of  excommunicating  him  and  the 
people.  The  act  denied  to  him  any  such 
authority :  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
all  ready  to  swear,  that  he  neither  had 
nor  ought  to  have  such  authority,  and 
they  were  willing  to  take  any  stronger 
oath  tothesamee&ct  if  it  could  be  devised. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on 
to  answer  many  of  the  usual  objections 
urged  against  the  measure;  amongst 
others,  that  the  dispensing  with  the  oath 
to  Catholics,  while  it  continued  it  to  Pro- 
testants, would  be  inconsistent.  But,  the 
Protestants  would  not  be  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  they  were  at  present.  They  all 
took  it ;  but  none  took  it  in  the  sense  that 
the  pope  had  no  authority  in  these  coun- 
tries, for  it  was  clear  he  had  some  spiritual 
power ;  but  it  was  ready  to  be  sworn  by 
all  Roman  Catholics,  that  be  neither  had 
nor  ought  to  have,  any  which  was  incon- 
aistent  with  the  power  and  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  in  any  manner  oppo- 
sed to  it.    AU  the  researches  which  bad 
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been  made  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
had  produced  but  one   solitary  case  in 
which  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  could   act  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  the  state.     Persons  of  that  degree 
of  consanguinity,  which  admitted  of  tbeir 
marrying  without  oflending  the  laws  of 
the  Protestant  church,  could  not  marry 
by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  church. 
From  this  circumstance,  in  a  particuiar 
case  where  the  restoration  of  conjugal 
rights  might  be  decreed  by  our  laws,  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  might 
oppose  it.      But  those  laws  could  not 
deny  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  nor  the 
legitimacy  of  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riage, nor  could  they  do  any  thing  that 
might  affect  the  lights,  liberty,  or  pro- 
'  perty  of  the  subject.    They  could  merdj 
exclude  the  parties  from  participation  ia 
the  rights  of  their  church.     The  power  of 
the  pope  was  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be.     His  devouring  lion,  as  ft  had  been 
called  when  the  mith  of  supremacy  was 
framed,  had  become  tame  and  harmless 
in  our  time— had  in  fact  been  rendered 
innocent  as  a  suckling  lamb.     Whatever 
clanger  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  influence  which  the  jpope,  as  bead  of 
the  Catholic  church,  might  exercise  in  hk 
realm,  that  danger  existed  now  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  it  could  rationally  be  expected 
to  exist  afler  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
should  have  been  granted.     If  the  Ca- 
tholic were  disposed    to    trifle  with  his 
conscience,  what  could  prevent  him  front 
misconstruing  the  oath  which  he  was  oor 
called  upon  to  take.     If  he  were  boneft» 
the  new  oath  to  be  proposed  to  bim  would 
bind  him,  if  dishonest,  the  oath  at  present 
proffered  would  not. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  agvn  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  quoted 
the  letter  of  lord  Burleigh  to  her  majesty, 
in  1583,  in  which  he  stated,  that  con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy must  in  some  degree  beget  despair, 
for  many  Catholics  roust  in  taking  it 
either  do  that  which  thcry  tboiight  un- 
lawful or  be  deemed  traitoi%  besobmiited 
to  her  majesty's  considerattoii»  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  her  security,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Catholics  them- 
selves, to  let  the  declaration  be,  that  who- 
ever refused  to  swear  that  he  was  ready  to 
bear  arms  in  her  majesty's  defence  agamst 
all  foreign  powers  or  states  0[tpaKd  to 
her,  should  be  deemed  traitors ;  thii  would 
be  a  better  proof  of  their  loysJ^.  But 
(lord  Burleigh  added)  if  it  shooU  be  said, 
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thi^t  in  an  oath  of  thU  kind  they  might 
distfirnulate,  or  expect  that  the  pope  would 
absdve  them  from  its  observance,  ne  would 
reply,  so  they  might  in  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy; and  they  who  would  keep  one, 
might  be  trusted  with  the  observance  of 
the  other*  These  were  the  sentiments  of 
that  great  and  wise  statesman,  above  two 
hundred  years  ago;  but  it  seemed  we 
grew  wiser  as  the  world  ^rew  older,  and 
refused  to  have  any  reliance  upon  the 
faith  of  oaths.  We,  who  admitted  that 
the  whole  security  of  the  state— the  safety 
of  society—- depended  upon  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  now  refused  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  them.  To  be  consistent,  if  we  dis- 
trusted the  oaths  of  the  Catholics,  we 
should  undo  what  had  been  already  done 
in  their  behalf — we  should  go  back  to  the 
full  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  pro- 
ceed against  them  even  to  extermi- 
nation ;  we  should  wield  the  iron  rod  of 
conquest,  and  when  we  had  got  the  strong 
man  down,  we  should  not  content  our- 
selves with  cutting  off  his  hair,  which 
would  grow  again,  but  should  cut  off  his 
head,  which  could  not  be  replaced. 
.  He  now  proceeded,  with  reluctance,  to 
notice  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Re- 
volution against  Catholic  emancipation* 
There  was  no  greater  mistake  than  that 
which  was  fallen  into  by  those  persons  who 
supposed  that  the  Revolution  and  Settle- 
ment had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  system 
established  by  the  25th  and  30th  of  Charles 
2nd.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
Revolution  was  at  right  angles  with  that 
system.  The  fact  was,  Charles  2nd  had 
ceased  to  be  the  protector  of  the  state ; 
the  Crown  had  formed  the  project  of 
overturning  the  established  religion.  The 
acU  of  the  25th  and  SOth  of  that  reign 
were  not  intended  to  make  the  throne  fun- 
damentally Protestant,  but  were  framed  as 
a  substitute  for  such  protection.  It  was 
obvious  that  such  a  system  could  not  be 
lasting*  The  parliament,  in  effect,  said  to 
the  king,  *■  we  cannot  trust  you ;  we  will 
keep  you  on  the  throne,  yield  you  dutiful 
obedience ;  but  we  will  not  suffer  you  to 
change  the  religion  of  the  state.''  The 
first  measure  of  the  Revolution  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  system  of  Charles 
2nd.  It  altered  the  law  by  making  the 
throne  fundamentally  and  essentially  Pro- 
testant* King  William's  parliament  al- 
tered the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  proposed 
to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  acU. 
Now,  his  (Mr.  P's)  measure  proposed  no 
such  innovations  on  the  act  or  William,  as 


William  had  made  on  those  of  Charles 
2nd  or  as  Charles  2nd  had  made  upon 
those  of  the  Reformation.  These  altera* 
tions  were  made  according  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times;  and  it  was 
upon  the  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  the  present  period,  that 
he  founded  the  expediency  of  the  propo- 
sed measure.  It  was  said,  that  the  set* 
tlemeot  at  the  Revolution  ought  not  to 
be  shaken^-tliat  the  principles  then  estab- 
lished were  principles  of  toleration,  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  of  equal  protec- 
tion to  all.  The  Revolution  was  not 
marked  by  any  such  principles  of  pure 
and  religious  toleration.  It  quite  shut  out 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire- 
land :  it  enacted  severe  penalties  against 
priests  being  engaged  as  schoolmasters; 
so  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
made  objects  of  toleration,  but  victims  of 
persecution.  The  aee  of  pure  and  re- 
ligious toleration  did  not  in  fact  begin 
until  the  18th  of  the  late  king;  and  then 
were  the  true  foundations  of  civil  and  re* 
ligious  liberty  first  laid.  Those  who  op- 
posed these  claims  on  what  they  called 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  per- 
verse sort  of  chemistry,  extracted  from  it, 
for  the  sake  of  their  argument,  all  that  was 
bad  and  intolerant,  andleft  behind  all  that 
was  great,  glorious,  and  free  in  it,  as  a 
useless  residuum.  It  had  been  often  ar- 
gued, that  Mr.  Locke  was  good  authority 
against  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  constitution ;  it  was 
urged  that  Mr.  Locke  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  so  long  as  the  Rcfman 
Catholics  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  prince,  whose 
commands  they  held  themselves  boimd  to 
obey,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state, 
they  were  not  entitled'to  the  privileges  of 
toleration.  Mr*  Locke  was  right  in  sta- 
ting, that  any  portion  of  the  community 
who  were  leagued  with  a  foreign  power 
against  the  interests  of  their  own  country, 
were  hot  entitled  to  a  participation  in  its 
constitution.  But,  who  would  venture  to 
say,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  were  not  entitled  upon  such 
ground  ?  And  if  so,  what  became  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Locke?  Mr.  Locke 
went  on  to  say,  that  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  acknowledged  a  foreign  power, 
superior  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  deserving  of  toleration,  ^and 
could  not  complain  of  not  being  coo« 
sidOTed  good  subjects.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  who  would  venture  to  say,  that  tke 
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BoflMO  Catholiei  ef  thew  realms  were  not 
Mod  sub|ecto  ?  Were  they  to  consider 
ue  concettioDS  which  already  appeared 
on  the  Statute  Book  as  mere  flattery,  and 
BOt  at  ^  deaerved  by  the  parties  to  whom 
those  conceasions  were  made?— But,  if 
tho  Roman  CathoKcs  were  considered  to 
be  good  subjectti  then  he  wooM  ask,  what 
becanM  of  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Locke  ? 
It  was  natural  for  the  great  men,  who 
watched  as  it  were  the  cradle  of  the  con* 
alitution,  to  isel  considerable  alarm  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  and  to 
consider  them  as  bad  subjects,  in  conse- 
queoco  of  their  readiness  to  join  a  foreign 
iiowor.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  lord 
oomers  among  others*  But  if  the  Roman 
Catholica  of  the  present  day  were  loyal 
and  firm  supporters  of  the  constitution, 
why   should   they   go  back   to    former 

Serioda  for  a  justification  of  a  line  of  con* 
ucl  which,  though  perfectly  right  and 
reasonable  then,  was  perfectly  wrong  and 
unreasonable  at  present?  It  was  true 
that  the  great  men  of  that  period,  such  as 
lord  Clarendon,  lord  Somers,  Mr.  Locke, 
and  others,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Catholics;  but  then  gentlemen  who  re- 
ibrrod-  to  the  writings  of  those  men  should 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  tho  timeo  in  which  they  wrote.— He 
would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  tbe  doctrines' held  by  Blackstone  with 
respect  to  the  Cathohcs.  That  great 
writer,  speakine  upon  the  subject,  said, 
**  the  sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means 
the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and 
punishment.  If  through  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, through  misdirected  piety,  through 
porrerseness  and  acerbity  of  temper, 
or  (which  is  often  the  case)  through  a 
prospect  of  secular  advantage,  in  herding 
with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with  the  eccle^ 
siastioal  establishment,  the  civil  magistrate 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  it;  unless  their 
tenets  and  practice  are  such  as  threaten 
ruin  or  disturbance  to  the  state.  He  is 
bound  indeed  to  protect  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  if  this  can  he  better  effected 
by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  mem- 
bers to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  he 
is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to  do ;  the  dis- 
posal of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and 
discretion*  But,  this  point  being  once 
secured,  all  persecution  for  diversity  of 
opioioBS,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd 
they  maybe,  is  contrary  to 'every  prin- 
ciple of  sound  policy  and -civil  freedom.'" 
Tm  was  exactly  the  doctrine  upon  which 
ho  DOW-  called  upo»-  the  House  to  oet. 
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The  same  aathorwent  on  aa  fonowa:— 
<*  Aa  to  Pkipisfs,  what  has  been  aaid  of  the 
Protestant  Diascnters,  would  liold  equaily 
strong  for  a  geoeml  toleration  of  tJieai; 
provided  their  separation  waa  founded 
only  upon  diflbreiico  of  opinion  in  re* 
ligion,  and  their  principlea  did  not  aba 
extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. If  once  they  could  be  bnwgbc  fd 
renounce  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  they 
anight  quietly  enjoy  their  aeven  sacra- 
ments; their  purgatory,  and  aurienkar 
confession ;  then'  worship  of  reliquea  and 
images ;  nay,  even  their  tranoubstantiatioB. 
But  while 'they  acknowledge  a  foveiga 
power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbe 
kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if  thelatt 
of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  apoe 
the  footing  of  good  aubjecta."  So  that  ff 
it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  wett 
at  present  good  subjects,  as  he  caotended 
they  were,  then  there  waa  at  once  an  end 
to  all  the  arguments  both  of  Mr.  Locke 
and  Blackstone.  Was  it  not  a  formidable 
ar^ment  to  set  up,  that  out  of  a  popuhh* 
lation  of  seven  milllona  in-  Ireland',  fivfe 
millions  were  bad  iubiecta*  diaaffected- 1» 
the  government,  and  undeaerviog  of  a 
participation  in  the  constitution?  If  it 
could  be  shewn  that  there  were  in  Ireland 
five  millions  of  men  disafibeted  to  die 
government,  then  he  would  atty,  that  the 
right  hon.  the  secretary  for  foreign  aflEurt 
would  be  furnished  wiln  a  stronger  argt)^ 
ment  in  fhyour  of  neutrriity^  than  any 
which  even  his  own  powerful  and  argti^ 
men tati ve  mind  hadibeen  Me  to  urge.  If 
they  were  obliged-  to  employ  the  forces  of 
the  country  in  watching  met  a  disafiboted 
population  of  five  raillionain  Ireland,  then 
adieu  to  the  power  and  glory  which  had 
hitherto  distfngaished  this  countty.  They 
might  live  on  in^a  state  of  fevetiah  dis- 
content and  uncertainty;  but  it  waa  im- 
possible that  great  or  permanent  good 
could  be  effected  in  such  a  state  of  thingr. 
•—The  right  hon.  and  learned  member 
went  on  to  quote  lord  Hardwicke,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  the  real  aecurity 
to  the  Established  Church  of  thia  coun- 
try, was  to  be  found,  not  in  tbe  oath  of 
supremacy,  not  in  the  declaration,  but  in 
that  wise  and  salutary  law  wbidi  made 
the  Crown  of  these  realma  easenftially  Prch 
testant. 

Before  he  sat  down  be  owed  it  to  Scot- 
land* to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  law 
upon  this^' subject  as  it  now  stood  in  that 
countrvi-  The  measure  which  be  propo- 
sed oiwy  went  to  vemore' the  oath  of  an- 
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premtcv,  and  the  declaration.  But,  there 
was  M  Scottish  law  which  went  to  disable 
Catholics  from  being  electors  or  elected, 
in  choosing  or  being  elected  to  serve  in 
certain  public  offices.  This  law  he  be- 
lieved was  still  unrepealed ;  and  he  should 
feel  happy  if  any  hon.  representative  of 
that  country  would  propose  a  clause  in 
the  bill,  for  the  repeal  or  this  law  of  dis- 
qualification. By  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
Scottish  union,  it  was  provided,  that  the 
British  parliament  was  competent  to 
abolish  any  Scottish  law,  for)  the  purpose 
of  assimilating  the  constitution  of  both 
countries,  and  every  alteration  of  private 
law  was  admitted  which  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  that  country.  Havinsr  gone 
through  the  various  topics,  he  could  not 
sit  down  without  sayrog  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  declaration.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  neither  clergyman  nor  lay* 
man  had  opened  his  lips  in  favour  of  it. 
He  hoped  that  this  blot  would  not  much 
longer  be  allowed  to  remain  upqn  the 
Statute  Book ;  for  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  single  human  being  existed,  who  would 
assert,  that  it  was  warranted  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  religion.  The  enemies  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims  feared  those  who  worshipped 
the  same  God,  and  acknowledged  the 
same  Redeemer — for  his  part  he  dreaded 
only  those  who  worshipped  no  God,  and 
acknowledged  no  Redeemer.  They  feared 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  disloyal — he 
only  dreaded  lest  severity  and  injustice 
should  make  them  so.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  with  moving,  <*  that  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Haws  by  which  oaths  or  declarations  are 
required  to  be  taken  or  made,  as  qualifi- 
cations for  the  enjoyment  of  offices,  or 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  affect  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects;  and  whether 
it  would  be  expedient,  in  any  and  what 
manner,  to  alter  or  modify  the  same, 
and  subject  to  what  provisions  or  regu- 
lations/' 

After  the  motion  had  been  read  from 
the  chair,  a  loud  and  general  cry  of 
**  Question,  question  !"   was  raised. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  addressed  the  House, 
and  witlisome  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing. 
He  said,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
danger  was  to  be  found  under  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  motion.  The  body  of 
Protestant  clergy  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  question.  If  Roman  Catholics  were 
once  admitted  to  a  sbtto  in  the  legislature 
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they  would  contend  that  their  church  wa* 
the  only  right  church,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  overthrow  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment. It  had  been  said,  that  the 
House  had  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  to  recede. 
He  did  not  see  the  strength  of  that  argu- 
ment. If  they  could  not  go  back,  they 
might  stand  still.  There  was  danger  in 
giving  up  those  securities,  which  our  an- 
cestors had  so  dearly  purchased.  H0 
should  give  the  motion  his  decided  nega- 
tive.    [Loud  cries  of  "  Question  !*'] 

Mr.  Becker  contended  strongly,  that, 
although  the  efforts  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant might  do  much  to  restore  harmony, 
complete  and  permanent  tranquillity  could 
only  be  given  to  Ireland. by  a  measure 
which  would  give  equality  of  rights  and 
privilege  to  all  parties.  It  was  the  true 
and  only  remedy  for  Orangeism,  and  the 
other  evils  by  which  Ireland  was  now  so 
grievously  afflicted.  [Cries  of  <<  adjourn  !"3 

Mr.  Lambton^  in  rising,  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "  Question,  question  !''  "  Ad- 
journ, adjourn!''  He  observed,  that  if 
those  gentlemen  who  were  so  clamorous 
below  tne  bar,  had  but  been  silent  for  one 
minute,  he  should  have  delivered  all  he 
meant  to  say  upon  this  question.  His 
only  object  in  rising  was,  to  prevent  his 
constituents  and  the  country  generally, 
from  miltaking  the  motives  which  actua- 
ted him  in  giving  his  vote.  All  he  in- 
tended to  say  at  present  was,  that  he 
should  not  vote  for  the  present  motion, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  change  of  opi- 
nion upon  this  point ;  but  because  he  con- 
ceived from  the  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  forward  by  theri^hthon. 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  it  was  a 
gross  deception  upon  the  Roman  Catholips, 
and  one  to  which  he  could  not  in  any  way 
lend  his  countenance.  [Cries  of**  Hear, 
hear  !  mixed  with  loud  and  repeated  cries 
of  »*  Question,  question"—**  Adjourn,  ad- 
journ"—" Clear  the  gallery,"  &c.] 

Strangers  were  then  excluded,  and 
the  house  remained  with  closed  doors  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  first 
moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  ad- 
journ"; but  this  motion  was  afterwards, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 
It  was  next  moved,  **  That  the  debate 
be  adjourned  till  the  following  day." 
Upon  this  the  House  divided  ;  Ayes  ISl*. 
Noes  292.  It  was  afterwards  moved, 
'<  That  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day next.  **  This  motion  being  negatived 
without  a  divisiooi  it  was  afterwards  mo^ 
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thi«  day  «»x  mottha,"  whereupon  a  mo- 
tion was  made,  and  the  question  put, 
•«  Tliat  ihi«  House  do  now  adjourn.  '*  The 
House  divided.  Ayes  313.  Noes  111. 
The  House  accordingly  adjourned  at 
half  nfler  one  in  the  morning. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday  J  April  18. 

UoMAN  Catholic  Question.]  Ge- 
neral Gascoj/nCf  seeing  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland  in  the  House,  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  him,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  renew  the  measure  which 
the  House  had  under  consideration  last 
night.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  soroe- 
thmg  certain  as  to  the  course  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  pursue. 
At  present,  the  question  stood  in  the 
nature  of  an  adjourned  one.  [Cries  of 
•*  No,,  no."] 

.  Mr.  Plunkeit  said,  that  although  the 
result  of  last  night's  discussion  was  not 
what  he  could  have  wished,  yet  certainly 
the  question  was  not  an  adjourned  one, 
and,  therefore,,cou]d  not  be  renewed  with- 
out a  notice.  He  had  every  disposition 
to  satisfy  the  hon.  member  but  be  was 
not  prepared  in  answer  to  a  question  thus 
suddenly  put,  to  state  what  liff  future 
conduct  with  respect  to  it  might  be. 
That  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  influ- 
enced by  the  judgment  of  others.  He 
had  little  discretion  to  exercise  upon  it. 
It  was  confided  to  his  care  by  those  who 
felt  the  greatest  interest  in  it:  and  he 
3tood,  therefore,  with  respect  to  it,  in 
the  nature  of  a  trustee,  whose  actions 
n1U^t  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  friends  of 
the  measure.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
say,  that  he  saw  nothing  to  induce  him 
to  renew  the  notice  this  session. 

Military  and  Naval  Pensions 
Bill.]  On  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Grenfell  opposed  it,  as  an  improvi- 
dent bargain  for  the  public. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  contended,  that  this 
bargain  with  the  Bank  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  of  William  and  Ma- 
ry, which  prevented  the  Bank  from  be- 
coming a  dealer  and  jobber  in  public  se- 
curities. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
fended the  bargain   made  with  the  Bank, 


with  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  it  could  not  have  been  made 
on  more  advantageous  terms;  He 
likewise,  roabtainea,  that  there  was  do 
difference  of  operation  between  the  Bank's 
dealing  in  exchequer  bills,  as  it  now  did, 
and  its  dealing  in  funded  stock  to  the  ez« 
tent  which  this  measure  authorised. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  be  informed,  why 
this  bargain  with  the  Bank,  hsd  been 
made  in  a  hole  and  comer,  secretly,  snd 
without  any  public  competition.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman's  predecessor  m 
office  hud  given  the  public  a  pledge,  that 
any  bargain  which  he  made  for  the  sale 
of  these  annuities  should  always  be  made 
publicly,  and  be  opened  to  tlie  widest 
competition.  Why  had  the  right  hoa« 
gentleman  abandoned  that  pledge  ?  The 
price  at  which  the  bargain  had  been  com- 
pleted was  detrimental  to  the  public. 
He  thought  that,  except  in  that  House 
no  1 33  reasonable  beings  could  be  found 
to  sanction  it.  He,  therefore,  called  upon 
the  House  to  reject  it«  and  to  break  off  the 
secret  contraband  trade,  wbich  at  present 
existed  between  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  the  Bank.  He  would  move, 
«  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  this 
day  six  months." 

Sir «/.  Yorke  said,  that  as  he  did  nol 
understand  more  than  the  four  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  he  would  not  pretend  to 
compute  the  profit  or  loss  which  was  like- 
ly to  accrue  from  this  bargam.  What 
appeared  strange  to  him  wasthis^whr 
tne  bargain  had  ever  been  made  stall. 
As  the  dead  charge  was  to  extend  itself 
over  45  years,  was  it  intended  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  every  spectre  of  it 
should  be  defunct  ?  And  if  so,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  those  persons  who  were 
daily  coming  upon  the  half- pay-list?  He 
could  understand  the  policy  of  the  plan, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  45  years  every  man  on 
half-pay  was  to  be  as  dead  as  Julius  C«- 
sar.  But  that  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
case.  There  was  a  constant  sopply  for 
the  half-pay  list.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  officer  coming  on  the  half- 
pay  from  the  200  admirals,  800  captains, 
and  3,000  lieutenants,  who  had  rank  in 
the  British  navy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  did  not  blame  the  Bank 
directors  for  making  as  advantageous  a 
bargain  as  possible  for  their  constitueofs. 
It  was,  however,  an  extremely  improvident 
one  for  the  country.  He  thought  tbatthere 
was  also  a  constitutional  objectkm  to  tho 
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cODtroct,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
c:harter  of  the  Bank,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  capital  was  made  available  to 
the  public.  It  seemed  to  him  highly  im- 
politic, that  the  Bank  should  be  allow- 
ed to  make  speculations  in  the  funds.  At 
all  events,  mmisters  ought  to  have  delay- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  until 
they  had  laid  the  papers  regarding  the  late 
negotiations  upon  the  table :  had  they  so 
wanted,  the  bargain  might  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  public.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Bank  was  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  for  the  management  of  this 
transaction,  as  well  as  for  the  management 
of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Huskisson  answered,  that  the  Bank 
was  to  be  allowed  nothing  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  contract  which  were  before 
the  House.  He  contended,  that  the  bar- 
gain was  advantageous  for  the  public,  and 
Uiat  the  Bank  were  permitted  to  deal  in 
public  securities.  The  manner  in  which 
they  had  allowed  the  power  to  lie  dor- 
mant, so  that,  even  the  hon.  member  did 
not  know  it  existed,  proved  how  harmless 
it  had  been. 

Mr.  H.  Gumey  said,  he  thought  that  in 
all  the  debates  on  this  bill,  the  greatest 
evil  had  been  the  least,  if  at  all,  touched 
upon  ;  namely,  the  extremely  improper 
and  danserous  investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  Bank  ;  this  being  a  species  of  trans- 
action contrary  to  every  sound  banking 
principle,  and  one  which,  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent, must  inevitably  endanger  the  ul- 
timate security  of  that  establishment. 
*  Sir  F.  Biake  opposed  the  bill.  He 
said  he  could  not  express  his  hatred  of 
the  sinking  fund  in  better  terms  than  by 
the  words  *'  Delenda  est  Carthago.'' 

Mr.  Monck  suggested,  that  the  contract 
was  in  violation  of  the  act  of  William  Srd 
which  prohibited  the  Bank  from  lending 
money  on  crown  lands  or  public  securities. 
As  it  was  a  matter  in  which  they  were  pe- 
cuniarily interested,  the  directors  and 
Eroprietors  of  the  Bank  who  were  mem- 
ers,  ought  not  in  delicacy  to  vote. 

The  House  divided.  For  the  third 
reading  140.  Against  it  91.  The 
Irill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed, 

MiRCHJtNT  VsasiLs  Apprenticeship 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
reading  this  bill  a  third  time, 

Mr.  if.  Oumey  said,  he  held  in  his 
band  a  statement  from  the  town!  of  Yar- 
flsouthi  in  which  they  complained  of  those 


provisions  of  the  bill  which  compelled 
coasting  vessels  of  a  certain  descriptidn  to 
take  apprentices,  not  increasing  thereby 
the  nunaiber  of  seamen,  but  throwing  them 
out  of  employ. 

Mr.  Ricttrdo  opposed  the  measure,  as 
imposing  injurious  restrictions  on  a  par- 
ticular trade,  and  interfering  with  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  the  individuals  connected 
with  that  trade.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  was  bound  to  show,  that 
there  were  some  circumstances  in  this  par- 
ticular trade  which  ought  to  take  it  out  of 
the  general  rule.  He  had,  however,  not 
only  failed  to  do  this,  but  he  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  measure  would  afford  anjr 
protection  to  private  seamen.  He  should 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  *'  That 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months." 

Sir  /•  Coffin  contended,  that  good  sea- 
men could  only  be  obtained  by  educating 
them  as  apprentices.  If  men  were  not 
bound  apprentices,  they  would  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  profession  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
their  service.  The  best  sailors  in  the  navy 
were  those  who  had  served  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  protection  given  by  the  bill 
to  second  mates  was  a  most  beneficial  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  the  measure  had 
given  universal  satisfaction  to  the  ship- 
owners, and  he  believed  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  House,  except  the  hon. 
member  ( Mr.  Ricardo)  who  was  not  sa« 
tisfied  of  its  utility.  The  measure  was 
unquestionably  one  of  relief  to  merchants, 
and  of  essential  benefit  to  the  maritime 
interest. 

Mr.  Ricardo  withdrew  his  amendment ; 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Miscellaneous  Estimates— West- 
minster Abbey— Caledonian  Canal.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Lushington 
moved,  "  That  449/.  18*.  Sd.  be  granted 
for  the  repairs  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.'' 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
any  arrangement  had  been  concluded  to 
facilitate  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
Westminster-Abbey?  The  monuments 
erected  in  commemoration  of  public  ser- 
vices were  defrayed  by  the  public,  and 
that  public  were  entitled  to  see  them 
without  being  taxed  2s.  per  head  when- 
ever they  wished  it.  At  all  events,  if  the 
Oean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  were 
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so  poor,  after  the  numeroui  grants  already  I 
made  to  them,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  persons  who  attended  to  the  care  of 
the  Abbey,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  to  give  a  certain  remuneration 
for  such  services,  than'  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  taxing  visitors.  In  no 
other  country  but  this  did  this  revolting 
practice  exist. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  fees  were 
DOW  the  property  of  a  person  who  had 
purchased  of  the  dean  and  chapter  the 
privilege  of  showing  the  monuments. 

Mr.  Croker  entertained  great  doubts  of 
the  legality  of  demanding  monev  from 
persons  visiting   the   abbey.      He    had 
searched  with  some  care,  but  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  anv  authority  by  which 
the  churches  were  closed.    Jit  was  aware 
that  the  clergyman  was  said  to  have  a 
freehold  right  in   certain   parts  of  the 
church ;  but  he  believed  he  had  no  right 
to  shut  it  up.    He  regretted  to  say,  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  had, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation,  been 
so  ill-advised,   or  so  greedy,   as  to  cut 
down  some  very  fine  old  trees  of  fifty 
years  growth,  with  the  view  of  disposing 
of  additional  ground  for  erecting  scaffold- 
ing.   The  loss  of  the  ornament  to  the 
public  was  great ;  while  the  profit  to  the 
chapter  did  not,  |)erhaps,  amount  to  10/. 
Mr.  Wetherell  B9idf  that  whatever  doubts 
might  exist  as  to  the  right  of  the  public 
to  admission  to  the  abbey,  it  was  a  ques* 
tion   which  he  should   not    wifh  to  see 
pushed  to  its  legal  extremity,  as  the  con- 
sequences might  be  mischievous. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  contended,  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  bad  no  right  to  exact  money 
from  the  public,  to  defray  expences  which 
ought  to  be  met  out  of  their  own  funds. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  public  either  had  or 
had  not  the  right  for  which  he  contended. 
If  they  had,  he  had  no  idea  of  a  compro- 
mise. That  was  a  course  which  might 
suit  lawyers ;  but  he  did  not  approve  of 
it.  Was  the  secretary  for  the  Treasury 
disposed  to  try  the  question.  If  he  would 
supply  the  money,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
soon  set  the  affair  in  motion.  If  the  de- 
cision of  a  jury  should  be  against  the 
public,  they  would  only  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  buying  the  privilege ;  for 
the  dean  and  chapter  who  had  sold  trees 
and  stones,  would  sell  any  thing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  "  That  25,000/.  be  granted 
towards  completing  the  works  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian Canal," 
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Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  regret,  ftm^ 

session  after  session,  they  were  called  od 
to  grant  money  for  this  object*  Three 
years  ago  20,000/.  were  voted ;  the  Tear 
following  20,000/.  was  called  for,  and  he^ 
wishing  to  cover  the  whole  expense,  ad- 
vised ministers  to  ask  for  40,000i.  Last 
year,  however,  they  called  for  2SfiO0L 
more,  and  now  a  fresh  25,0002.  was  de- 
manded. From  the  way  in  whidi  tbey 
proceeded  200.000/.  would  not  meet  tlie 
expense.  He  wished  to  know  when  there 
would  be  an  end  to  disbursements  ander 
this  head. 

Sir  //•  PameU  could  not  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member.     He  could 
say,  from  having  seen  this  canal,  that  he 
had  taken  a  very  erroneous  vievr  ci  Ibis 
ouestion.    No  grant  had  ever  been  voted 
u)r  completing  this  canaL    The  grants 
which  the  hon.  member  referred  to  wane 
specially  required  and  given  for  openmg 
the  canal,  and  this  had  been  acconplishea 
last  October.    The  present  grant  was  for 
deepening  the  canal.    It  was  now  of  the 
depth  of  12  feet,  and  it  was  necessary  at 
some  places  to  deepen  it  eight  feet  more 
in  order  to  obtain  a  depm  of  20  feet 
throughout  the  whole  line.    The  locks 
were  of  the  depth  of  20  feet,  and  the 
whole  of  the  navigation  was  constructedfor 
the  same  depth,  except  at  the  entrances 
of  the  lakes,  and  along  a  short  part  of  the 
summit  level.     The  hon.  member  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  saying  the  bottom 
of  the  summit  lock  was  stone,  and  that 
it  would  require  a  very  large  sum  to  cat 
it  out.    The  fact  was,    the  bottom  was 
gravel  and  mud,    and   could  easily  be 
deepened  by  dredging.     The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  made  another  mistake  in  sayins 
that  this  canal  would  be  of  no  use,  and 
that  only  two  or  three  vessels  a  year 
would  navigate  it.    In  place  of  this  it  ap> 
pears  that  218  brigs  and  sloops  had  passed 
along  the  Eastern  division  of  22  miles  b^ 
tween  last  April  and  October ;  and  that 
between  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  Oc- 
tober and  the  present  month,  130  brigs*** 
and  sloops  navigated  the  whole  line  from 
sea  to  sea.    Some  of  these  vessels  came 
from  Ihe  coast  of  Ireland  and  linrerpool 
on  the  Western  side,  and  from  as  far  as 
Yarmouth   on  the  Eastern  coast.     The 
trade  from  the  Westward  consisted  of 
coals,   slates,  and  lime.    Flax  was  also 
brought  from  Ireland  to  Aberdeen.  Ha> 
rings  were  sent  from  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Scotland  to  Ireland ;  grain  to  Liverpool, 
and  general  cai]goe8  to  Glasgow.  TnBntfv 
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six  cargoes  of  Highland  wood*  formerly 
of  no  use  for  want  of  a  means  of  carriage, 
were  aent  for  the  use  of  the  collieries  of 
Newcastle   and  Sunderland,    and  coals 
brought  hack  in  return;  and  from  the 
same  part  of  the  Highlands  1,500,000  of 
barrel  staves  had  been  sent  within  a  very 
ahort  period.    So  far,  therefore,  as  a  trial 
had  been  made  of  the  canal,  it  had  proved 
highly  useful ;  and  it  was  fair  to  conclude 
that  It  would  become  a  very  great  public 
benefit.    When  completed  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  nearly  all  the  trade 
which  now  went  round  the  north  of  Scot- 
land would  be  carried  by  this  canal ;  for 
a  voyage  of  SOO  miles  would  be  saved, 
that  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
It  was  proved  before  committees  or  the 
House,   that  the  average  loss  of  large 
vessels  was  ten  or  twelve  a  year,  and  that 
the  average  value  of  these  vessels  was 
10,000^  a  vessel,   making  an  average  of 
annual  loss  of  100,00tf.  to  which  was  to 
be  added  a  great  loss  of  lives.    The  canal 
would'put  an  end  to  all  this  loss;  and 
certainly  this  was  no  small  public  object. 
In  respect  to  the  executiou  of  the  work 
of  constructiDg  this  canal,  it  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  nation  for  the  great 
tment  displayed  by  all  those  who  were 
coocemed  in  it :   the  sea  locks  and  the 
locks  at  Corpagh  and   Fort   Augustus, 
were  unequalled  examples  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  avil  engineering.    The  greatest 
difficulties  had  arisen  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  in  which  the  locks  were  con- 
structed, and  the  expense  had  unavoidably 
been  ve^y  great ;  but  these  had  been  sue- 
ces»fully  surmounted,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  this  canal  answering  all  the 
expectations  that  were  first  formed  of  it. 
Mr.  Hume  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  form  a  canal,  at  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  money,  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
Highland  gentlemen  who  now  came  for- 
ward  and  demaoded  remuneration  for  da- 
mages alleged  to  have  been  done  to  their 
..estates ;  whereas,  in  pmnt^^f  fact,  25,000^ 
Vould  purchase  the  whole  line  of  the 
canal,  which  was  nothing  but  roeks  and 
bogs.    The  public  had  been  very  badly 
treated  by  these  Highhind  gentry ;  who 

E referred  claims  for  damage  alleged  to 
ave  been  done  to  their  estates ;  totally 
forgetting  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  the  easy  mode  by  which  tney  could 
now  transpcMTt  their  timber  and  other  ar- 
ticles. 

Mr.  ArhUknot  said,  that  the  canal  was, 
io  reality/  ooaipleted»  but  some  alteratiena 


and  improvements  were  deemed  oeccissary, 
.  Mr.  W.  Smiih  said,  that  when  so  large 
a  sum  had  been  alr^y  voted,  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  stop  short  now^  and  refuse 
a  grant  which  was  of  comparatively  small 
amount. 

Mr.  Bennei  said,  the  House  ought  to 
know  how  long  it  would  be  before  this 
work  would  be  completed*  He  would 
grant  an  additional  25,000/.  to  finiab  the 
work ;  but  there  was  a  point  at  which  they 
ought  to  stop.  The  question  was,  wher 
ther  they  were  not  throwing  sood  money 
after  bad  ?  It  was  intended  that  ihe  canal 
should  be  navigable  for  frigates  and  sloopa 
of  war,  but  this  was  found  impossible ; 
and  but  for  the  invention  of  steam  vessels, 
the  canal  would  have  been  totally  useless. 
So  much  for  the  original  intelligence  which 
dictated  the  plan ! 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  whether  there  waa 
any  estimate  of  the  sum  which  would 
herei^r  be  required. 

The  Chancdtor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  read  the  estimate  of  the  engineer 
with  great  regret,  because,  from  th^  do- 
cument it  appeared,  that  25,000/.  would 
be  necessary  for  next  year.  He  felt  the 
force  of  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury :  but  he  differed 
from  him  in  thinking  that  they  were  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  It  certainly 
would  be  improper,  having  gone  so  far, 
to  leave  the  canal  in  a  situation  next  to 
useless.  He  pledged  himself,  howeverp 
not  to  ask  for  any  more  money,  until  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  whole  probable 
expense  was  laid  before  the  House. 

Sir  H.  ParneU  said,  that  tlie  tolls  on 
the  trade  would,  in  all  probability,  very 
soon  defray  the  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  canal ;  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  of  having  steam-boats,  because 
all  the  voyages  he  had  already  enumerated 
were  made  without  their  aid. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Complaint  Aoainst  <'  The  Cou* 
ribr"  Newspaper.]  Mr.  Bennet  said, 
that  there  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  a 
very  short  time  back,  the  Courier  news- 
paper of  that  evening,  which  pretended 
to  give  an  account  of  the  unpleasant 
transaction  which  took  place  in  the  House 
last  night.  As  there  were  two  holydays 
to  intervene  before  the  House  would  again 
meet,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  subject  under  its  notice  as  a 
statement  in  its  nature  calculated;  to  re- 
vivQ  iboae  unpleasant  feeliogs  to  which 
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the  tranaactioo  of  last  night  had  ^iTeo 
risei  but  which  had  happily  subsided. 
He  felt  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  he 
koeir  of  nothing  so  bad,  so  false  and  scan* 
daloos,  or  which  showed  more  the  ma« 
h'gnity  of  the  writer's  heart,  than  the  ar- 
ticle in  qaestion.  That  it  was  false,  must 
baTe  been  known  to  the  writer ;  as  the 
report  of  the  debate  in  his  own  paper  was 
directly  the  rererse  of  his  comments. 

Here   the  matter  dropped;   and  the 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday i  April  2\» 

Warehousing  Bill.]  Mr.  Wallace 
having  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
biU, 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  must  call  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  House  to  the  state  of  this 
bill,  which  ought  to  be  made  more  perfect 
before  it  was  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law. 
The  powers  led  in  the  hands  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  commissioners  of 
Excise  were  truly  frightful,  and  put  the 
interests  of  trade  in  the  most  perilous 
aituation.  For  instance,  the  forfeiture  of 
a  ship  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  bill,  for 
the  bare  attempt  to  unload  any  part  of  a 
cargo  once  loaded,  and  the  mitigation  of 
this  punishment  was  left  with  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  he  had  a  few  amend- 
ments to  propose,  which  he  trusted  would 
not  meet  the  objections  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. Thefirstrespected  the  bond  required 
from  the  captains  of  ships.  As  that  was 
found  to  work  great  inconvenience  to  trade, 
he  proposed  to  abandon  this  provision, 
and  substitute  the  bond  of  the  owners. 
Another  alteration  related  to  goods  re- 
moved from  one  port  to  another.  At 
present,  the  bond  of  the  first  owner  of 
the  goods  hung  over  him  until  they  were 
delivered  and  regularly  sold.  He  pro- 
posed to  cancel  the  bond  of  the  first 
owner  in  such  cases,  and  take  that  of  the 
purchaser  instead  of  it.  Another  altera- 
tion regarded  goods,  which  being  im- 
ported tor  exportation  might  find  a  better 
price  by  being  put  into  the  home  market. 
He  would  provide  for  that  upon  paying 
the  difference.  Another  alteration  would 
enable  ship-owners  to  transfer  stores  which 
had  not  been  consumed  in  a  voyage,  to 
another  ship  going  on  another  destination. 
The  next  alteration  went  to  apply  the  re* 
gulations  on  shipping  coffee,  which  now 
applied  ^nly  to  plantation  cofee»  to  all 


other  kinds  of  cofiBe.  He  had  extended 
die  same  regulations  to  rum,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  me  hon.  member  for  Bristd. 
Another  regulation  affiscted  the  vrarehov- 
ing  of  East  India  goods,  which  took  place 
at  present  under  the  4Srd  Geo.  8rd^ 
That  act  was  to  be  repealed  by  the  present 
bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  ooake  aoiae 
provision  for  it.  The  last  aoplied  to  the 
Irish  linen  trade,  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  make  some  relaxatioa  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  intention,  however, 
had  been  mistaken ;  and  the  state  of  Ire* 
land  made  it  desirable  that  no  irritation, 
however  erroneous  the  groonds  of  it  might 
be,  should  be  added  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  disturbances.  It  was  desirable, 
therefore,  to  replace  that  trade  upon  the 
same  footing  of  exemptions  as  before. 
He  concluded  by  submitting  a  series  of 
verbal  alterations  pursuant  to  the  objects 
which  he  had  enumerated. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  tO|  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Irish  Tithes  Compositiok  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goulbum,  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  gave  cvm 
degree  of  credit  to  the  government  tk 
their  efforts  to  remove  the  ui  feeling  which 
at  present  existed  between  the  clergy 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  ne 
would  afford  them  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  render  the  measure  before  the 
House  efficient.  He  thought,  however, 
that  against  the  bill  as  at  present  formed, 
certain  objections  might  be  advanced, 
which,  if  they  were  not  removed,  woold 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  for  whose 
benent  it  was  intended.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  formerly  discussed,  it  was  sud, 
that  individuals  could  not  see  their  way 
through  a  proposition  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes;  and  they  were  told,  that  to 
speak  of  apportioning  a  fair  and  just  in- 
come to  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  was  a  vain 
waste  of  words.  If,  however,  when  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  made  a  propo- 
sition on  that  point,  due  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it,  they  would  not  have  been 
called  upon,  as  was  now  the  case,  to  legis- 
late under  such  discouraging  increased 
difficulties.  With  respect  to  commutation 
and  composition,  two  circumstances  were 
to  be  considered  —  whether  the  matter 
was  left  open  for  arrangement  to  both 
parties,  or  whether  it  was  confined  only 
to  one  of  them  ?  Last  year  they  had  been 
told|  that  a  compulsory  adjuatmeat  would 
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not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  i  but,^  ia 
u  bill  now  in  progress  through  parliament 
^tlie  Commutation  bill),  be  was  glad  to 
find  that  principle  was  recognized.  Not 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  recur  frequently  to  the  compul- 
sory clause;  because  be  thought  both 
parties  would  discover  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
speedily  as  possible.  With  respect  to 
tne  bill  now  before  the  Hou8e»  he  must 
say,  that  if  the  secretary  for  Ireland  sup- 
posed that  he  could,  under  the  existing 
state  of  afiairs,  call  on  parishes  and  their 
incumbents,  to  meet  together  amicably, 
he  supposed  that  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  realized  ;  because  it  was  asking  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  irritation.  The  true  principle 
on  which  a  measure  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes  should  proceed  was,  to  look  to 
that  which  the  clergy  actually  received, 
to  that  which  was  tangible,  and  could  be 
dealt  with ;  whereas,  the  proposed  mea- 
sure went  to  give  them  indemnity  for 
that  which  they  might  claim,  but  which, 
in  fact,  they  never  received.  If  they  took 
the  receipts  of  the  clergy  as  the  measure 
of  commutation,  they  would  lay  hold  of 
tHat  which  could  be  distinctly  estimated  ; 
but,  if  they  went  by  what  the  clergy 
claimed,  they  would  be  bound  by  no  line, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what 
equivalent  it  would  be  proper  to  grant. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  Con- 
naught,  where  tithe  of  potatoe  was  not 
paid,  but  where  it  might  be  claimed, 
whether  they  would  grant  to  the  clergy  a 
commutation  for  that  tithe  which  they  did 
not  receive  ?  Anxiously  wishing  to  make 
this  bill  as  efficient  as  possible,  he  would 
throw  out  a  few  words,  as  to  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  pursued.  He  feared  that  in  a  bill  of 
this  description,  which  was  altogether  a 
bill  of  detail,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
reduce  it  to  such  a  shape  as  would  make 
it  work  well  in  its  ordinary  passage  through 
the  House.  He,  therefore,  wished  that  it 
should  be  investigated  in  a  committee 
above  stairs,  and  oe  there  viewed  in  all 
Its  provisions  by  men  of  all  sides  and 
parties.  By  this  means  it  might  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  moulded  into  a  peace-offering  to  that 
distracted  country. 

Mr.  Gotdbum  was  of  opinion  that  a  bill 
involving  such  important  interests  could 
be  more  efficiently  discussed  in  a  com- 


mittee of  the  whole  House  than  !n  a  com* 
mittee  above  stairs,  as  the  discussion 
would  be  conducted  in  a  more  regular  and 
orderly  manner ;  while  all  who  were  in« 
terested,  and  no  others,  were  likely  to 
attend.  He  would  prefer  it  also  to  a  select 
committee,  as  a  limited  number  might  not 
contain  all  those  who  were  competent  to 
assist  and  elucidate  the  question. 

Mr.  v.  Fitzgerald  and  col.  Barry  aigued 
in  favour  of  referring  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  to  a  committee  above  stairs ; 
while  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  Peel,  sir  H* 
Parnell,  and  col.  Trench  were  of  opinion 
that  it  could  be  more  effectually  discussed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  his  motion  of 
last  year  had  been  adopted,  the  committee 
would  now  have  nearly  gone  through  their 
labours,  and  probably  established,  instead 
of  the  present  system,  a  general  fund  for 
the  payment,  not  only  of  the  Protestant 
but  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  must 
resort  to  such  a  plan.  The  present  sys« 
tern  was  full  of  hardship  and  injustice^ 
and  led  to  many  scenes  of  outrage.  Aa 
the  bill  was  before  thdm,  he  thought  it 
might  be  more  advantaseously  discussed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  than 
above  stairs. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  coincided  with  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  and  contended 
for  that  full  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
tithes  in  Ireland ;  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining some  of  the  sources  of  those 
dreadful  evils  which  afflicted  that  unhappy 
country. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Friday. 

Irish  Church  Rates  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill, 

Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  he  must  object  to 
any  measure  that  went  to  give  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  such  extended  powers 
as  this  bill  went  to  bestow  on  them.  As 
an  instance  of  the  power  already  possessed 
by  that  court,  he  would  mention  the  case  of 
a  poor  man  who,  for  a  non-pajrment  of  cer- 
tain sums,  was  cited  to  appear  at  a  place 
65  miles  from  his  home.  The  man  ap- 
peared, but  the  person  who  cited  him  was 
not  present ;  the  poor  man  had  to  return 
home  again,  and  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses he  was  allowed  by  the  court  the 
sum  of  1^.  6d.  The  poor  man  was  sub- 
sequently cited  three  or  four  times,  and 
as  often  obliged  to  repair  to  different 
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2"  '2^1  ,l./*fT,Jiydi  imuu  «ich 

<r»«**i-  ^  "w  ■'"'  *=*"'«• "'"  *''* 

,flp(r<**2*  rt'T  ''*™  rMomraended. 

U*  f  J^fwt  a  case  not  at  all  un- 

j^,*'.'/)«Jand.     H«  would  lake  a 

foa'^lt*  tJiere  waa  no  church,    or 

pff^  ^  cburch  wai  ■  ruin,  but  the 

'i^gf  the  iohtbitanta  of  vhich  were 

i»*?JJj^  Wh^ibauldtherecotiinienda- 

^gfibe  biihop  to  attend  aerrice  in  the 

i^iptfidii  lubject  the  inhabitanta  orthat 

^giiito  a  ^yment  of  a  portion  of  the 

J^ofaneiflibouring  paruh,  the  great 

-,0portion    or   whoie    inhabitanti   were 

^MUnts. 

Hr.  GmUhim  aiaured  the  Houie,  that 
th«  powera  of  the  ecdeiiailical  courta 
woald  remain  precisely  the  aame,  whether 
thii  bill  were  paned  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  the  princi- 
ple! on  which  eccteiiaiticat  courti  pro- 
ceeded were  totally  inconiiitent  with  jus- 
tice. These  exceitive  rates  were  an 
enormout  evil ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
Iriih  people,  upon  whom  they  were  so 
peculiarly  oppressive,  would  not  pay  them 
much  longer  ;  but  would  eRect  the  cure 
themselves  by  resisting  the  payment.  Not 
more  than  one-firth  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  were  Protestants  ;  and  it  was  not 
unlilcclv  iha(  that  proportion  would  besoun 
reduced  to  a  one  hundred  and  fifih  part. 
Was  it,  then,  right  to  expect  that  such  a 
population  kliould  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  Miointensnce  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment to  which  they  did  not  belnng?  He 
hnped  they  would  diseimtinue  [o  support 
suchaEystera,  Bnd,irnot  relieved,  that  they 
would  use  phj'uic;)!  rnrcu  in  order  to  avoid 
it  [Hear,  hear!].  Hon.  inembera seemed 
alarmed  at  the  expression  ;  but  it  was  his 
firm  conviction,  that  if  these  acts  of  in- 
juatice  were  persisted  in,  matters  must 
come  to  that  extremity  at  last. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  protested  against  the 
use  of  such  language.  This  doctrine  was 
at  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Irish,  aa  it  was  unbecoming  any  member 
of  parliament  to  use  in  that  House. 
Mr.   Hume   saiA,    tliat  what  he  had 


^  jj/iimal  Paftn  coKctming  the  [\IK 
^'^^^j^^l attend waahii  conscientious  opinimis 
— —  specting  Ireland;  and  feeling  it  to  bt*^ 
ha  did  not  conceive  that  any  harm  cwU 
ariie  there  or  elsewhere  from  spedlof 
the  truth.  Having  atated  what  he  \L 
lieved  would  be  the  event,  he  hoped  ci- 
vemment  would  endeavour  to  avert  at 


calamitT. 
Th«  bill  wiB  read  a  accond  time. 
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ADDiTtoNAE.  Papers  cohcebniiio  rm 

Nbgotiations  relatitk  to   Sfain.] 

The  following  Papers  were  presented  ic 

both  Houaea,  by  hit  majesty's  coromaad: 


SPAIN. 

No.  1. — ConfidenliiJ  Mioule  of  rjucount 
Caatlereagh  on  tha  ASkin  of  Spaio. 
Coramunicaled  to  th«  Courti  of  Austria, 
France,  Fnufit,  sod  Ruuia  in  May, 
1B30. 

yixtracl.)  The  neats  w^ich  have  occumd 
pain  have,  as  might  be  expected,  exeiled, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  developed  thea- 
selves,  the  ulmoat  anxiety  throughout  Europt. 
The  British  cabinet  upon  ihu  as  upon  ill 
other  occaiiona,  is  ever  ready  to  deubtnte 
with  those  of  the  allies,  and  wilt  unreieivedlT 
explain  itself  upon  Ihii  great  question  of  cob- 
mon  interest;  but  as  to  the  form  in  which  it 
maybe  prudent  to  conduct  these  deliberatias, 
they  conceive,  they  canoot  loo  early  recoo- 
mend  that  couise  of  deliberation  wbicb  nill 
excite  the  least  BilenttoD  or  alaim,  or  w^aA 
can  least  provoke  jealousy  in  the  minds  oS  ibc 
Spanish  nation  or  gnverninent.  Id  this  view, 
it  appears  to  them  advisable,  studiouilj  Vi 
avoid  any  rc-union  of  the  sorereigns — to  sb- 
stain,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  the  ques- 
tion, from  charging  any  ostensible  confertnct 
with  commission  to  detibeiate  on  the  affain  i^ 


I  dential  comTnunications  between  the  cabinets 
which  are,  in  themselves,  best  adapted  to  ap- 
proximate ideas,  and  to  lead,  as  &r  as  may  be, 
to  the  adoption  of  common  piinciples,  rather 
than  to  hazard  a  discussion  in  a  miniitetial 
conference,  which,  from  the  necessarily  Umited 
powers  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  masl 
ever  be  better  fitted  to  execnto  a  puipeK 
already  decided  upon,  than  to  rmne  a  coune 
of  policy  under  delicate  and  difficult  dfc^ 
stances. 

There  seems  the  less  motive  for  precipiltiog 
any  ilep  of  this  nature  in  the  case  unmediately 
under  consideration,  as,  from  all  (be  informa- 
tion which  reaches  us,  there  exists  in  Spain  no 
on]er  of  things  upon  whidi  to  dclibenle ;  nor 
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yet  ainy  governing  aathority  with  which  fo- 
reign powers  can  communicate. 

The  king*is  authority,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  seems  to  be  dissolved.  His  majesty  is 
represented,  in  the  last. despatches  from  Ma- 
<bid,  as  having  wholly  abandoned  himself  to 
ihe  tide  of  events,  and  as  conceding  whatever 
is  called  for  by  the  provisional  Junta  and  the 
clubs. 

The  authority  of  the  provisional  government 
does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  two 
Castilles  and  a  part  of  Andalusia : — Distinct 
local  authorities  prevail  in  the  various  province^, 
and  the  kin;^*s  personal  safety  is  regarded  as 
extremely  liable  to  be  hazarded,  by  any  step 
which  might  lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
entertaining  a  design  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution, whether  by  internal  or  external 
means. 

This  important  subject  having  been  referred 
to,  and  considered  by  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
his  memorandum  accompanies  this  minute. — 
His  grace  does  not  hesitate,  upon  his  intimate 
experience  of  Spanish  affairs,  to  pronounce, 
that  the  Spanish  nation  is,  of  all  the  European 
people,  that,  which  will  least  brook  any  inter- 
ference from  abroad;  he  states  the  many 
instances  in  which,  during  the  last  war, 
this  distinguishing  trait  of  national  character 
rendered  them  obstinately  blind  to  the  most 
pressing  considerations  of  public  safety :  he 
states  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  sus- 
picion of  foreign  interference,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  interference  on  the  pait  of  France, 
IS  likely  to  involve  the  king — and  he  further 
describes  the  difficulties  which  would  oppose 
themselves  to  any  military  operations  in  Spain, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing,  by 
force,  the  nation  to  submit  themselves  to  an 
order  of  things,  to  be  either  suggested  or  pre- 
iMribed  to  them  from  without. 

Sir  Henry  Wellesley  has,  in  coincidence  with 
tiiis  opinion,  reported  the  alarm  which  the  in- 
4endeid  mission  of  M.  de  La  Tour  du  Pin  had 
excited  at  Madrid,  the  preiudice  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  at  Madrid, 
it  was  calculated  to  occasion  to  the  king's  in. 
terests  and  possible  safety.  He  also  reports 
the  steps  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  have 
iftdopted  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  French  minister  from  pro- 
eecoting  his  journey  to  Madrid,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  mission 
ifas  received  from  Paris. 

At  all  events,  therefore,  until  some  central 
eiiHfaority  shall  establish  itself  in  Spain,  all  no- 
ti<Ai  of  ofrferating  upon  her  councils  seems 
tittefly  impracticable ;  and  calculated  to  lead 
to  no  other  possible  result,  than  that  of  com- 
promising either  the  king  or  the  allies,  or 
probably  both. 

The  present  state  of  Spain,  no  donbt, 
■erfously  extends  the  range  of  political  agita- 
tion in  Edrope,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  Europe  of 
e^ual  magnitude,  in  which  such  a  revolution 
c6tiM  Itovc  happened,  less  likely  to  menace 
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ether  states  with  that  direct  and  imminent 
danger,  which  has  always  been  regarded,  at 
least  in  this  country,  as  alone  constituting  the 
case  which  would  justify  external  interference. 
If  the  case  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  such  an 
interference — if  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  either  the  right  or  the  means  to 
interfere  with  effect  by  force — if  the  semblance 
of  such  an  interference  is  more  likely  to  irritate 
than  to  overawe,  and  if  we  have  proved,  by 
experience,  how  little  a  Spanish  government, 
whether  of  king  or  Cortes,  is  disposed  to  listen 
to  advice  from  foreign  states,  is'it  not  prudent 
at  leas^  to  pause,  before  we  assume  an  attitude 
which  would  seem  to  pledge  us  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  to  some  decisive  proceeding?  Before 
we  embark  in  such  a  measure,  is  it  not  expe- 
dient, at  least,  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  what  we  really  mean  to  do  ?  This  » 
course  of  temperate  and  cautious  policy,  so 
befitting  the  occasion  and  the  critical  position 
in  which  the  king  is  personally  placed,  will  in 
no  degree  fetter  our  action,  when,  if  ever,  the 
case  for  acting  shall  arise. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  independent  states,  the 
allied  powers  may  awaken,  through  their 
respective  missions  at  Madrid,  with  not  less 
effect  than  would  attend  any  joint  represen- 
tation, a  salutary  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  be  produced  by  any  vio- 
iRice  offered  to  the  king's  person  or  family,  or 
by  any  hostile  measures  directed  against  th6 
Portuguese  dominions  in  Europe,  for  the  prb- 
tection  of  which  Great  Britam  is  bound  by 
specific  treaty. 

In  conveying  any  such  intimation,  however, 
the  utmost  delicacy  should  be  observed-^;  and 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  views  and 
wishes  of  all  the  allied  powers  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
are  likely  to  express  cannot  materially  differ,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  speak  either 
in  their  corporate  character,  or  through  any 
common  organ — ^both  which  expedients  would 
be  calculated  rather  to  offend,  than  to  conciliate 
or  persuade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  danger 
which  menaces  more  or  less  the  stability  oall 
existing  governments,  from  the  principles  which 
are  afloat,  and  from  the  circumstances  that  so 
many  states  of  Europe  are  now  employed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  casting  anew  their  govern- 
ments upon  the  representative  principle— but 
the  notion  of  revising,  limiting  or  regulating 
the  course  of  such  experiments,  either  by  fo- 
reign council  or  by  foreign  force,  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  avow,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  execute ;  and  the  illusion  too  prevalent  on 
this  subject,  should  not  be  encouraged  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  allies. — That  circumstances 
might  arise  out  of  such  experiments  in  any 
country  directly  menacing  to  the  safety  of  other 
states,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  against  such  a 
danger,  well  ascertained,  the  allies  may  justi- 
fiably, and  must  in  all  pnidence,  be  on  their 
guard;  but  such  is  not  tlie  present  case. — 
Fearful,  as  is  the  example  which  is  fumisbed 
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by  Spaiiiy  of  an  army  in  revolt,  and  a  monarch 
twearing  to  a  constitatton  which  contains  in 
its  frame  hardly  the  semblance  of  a  monarcby, 
there  is  no  sround  for  apprehension  that  Enrope 
is  likely  to  be  speedily  endangered  by  Spanish 
arms. 

In  this  alliance,  as  in  all  other  human 
arrangements,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  impair, 
or  even  to  destroy  its  real  utility,  than  any 
attempt  to  push  its  duties  and  its  obligations 
beyond  the  sphere  which  its  original  concep- 
tion and  understood  principles  will  warrant. 
— It  was  an  union  for  the  reconquest  and 
liberation  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  from  the  military  dominion  of 
France;  and  having  subdued  the  conqueror, 
it  took  the  state  of  possession,  as  established 
bv  the  peace,  under  tlie  protection  of  tlie 
alliance. — It  never  was,  however,  intended  as 
an  union  for  the  government  of  the  world,  or 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs 

of  other  states. 

•         ••••••• 

We  shall  be  found  in  our  place  when  actual 
danger  menaces  the  system  ot  Europe ;  but  this 
country  cannot,  and  will  not,  act  upon  abstract 
and  speculative  principles  of  precaution.  The 
alliance  which  exists  bad  no  such  purpose  in 
view  in  it's  original  formation. — It  was  never 
so  explained  to  parliament;  if  it  had,  mdit 
assuredly  the  sanction  of  parliament  would 
never  have  been  given  to  it ;  and  it  would  now 
be  a  breach  of  faith,  were  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  to  acquiesce  in  a  construction  being 
put  upon  it,  or  were  they  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  into  a  course  of  measures, 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  which  they 
avowed  at  the  time,  and  which  they  have  since 
uniformly  maintained  both  at  homo  and 
abroad. 

No.  2. — Instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  and  transferred  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  September  14, 
1822. 

(Extract.)  With  respect  to  Spain,  there 
seems  nothing  to  add  to,  or  vary,  in  the  course 
of  poli(^  hitherto  pursued — Solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family — Observance  of  our 
engagements  with  Portugal — and  a  rigid  ab- 
stinence from  any  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  country^must  be  considered 
as  forming  the  basis  of  his  majesty's  policy. 

No.  3.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning. — Received  November 
7. 

(Extract.)  VeronOy  October  29,  1822. 

I  shall  object  to  every  thing,  excepting  that 
the  allies  should  call  upon  France  to  explain 
herself;  and  then  that  they  should  recommend 
to  her,  if  peace  be  her  object,  as  it  must  be 
that  of  the  other  powers,  that  she  should  ask 
for  the  good  offices  of  one'  of  her  allies,  to 
explain  to  Spain  her  desire  to  remain  at 
peace. 


If  the  allies  shoold  agree  to  reconmeiid 
line,  and  should  enter  into  no  treaty,  nor  sake 
any  declaration,  hostile  to  Spain,  and  Fraoee 
should  then  desire  the  good  onices  of  England, 
I  shall  consent  to  give  them.  Bot  if  then 
should  be  any  defensive  treaty,  or  even  deda* 
ration  against  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  alhes,  I 
shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  decline  to  beeone 
a  party  to  either,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make 
them  feel,  collectively,  that  the  treaty  or  decla- 
ration will  only  render  useless  the  efforts  of  tJhe 
power  which  is  to  use  its  good  oflSces  to  main- 
tain peace ;  and  I  shall  also  decline  to  coosent, 
on  the  part  of  iny  government,  to  use  sock 
good  offices :  but  if  pressed  to  do  so,  I  sloll 
take  the  demand  ad  rejeratdmn. 

No.  4.— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  the  Dvke 
of  Wellington. 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  8, 1812- 
I  am  to  signify  to  your  grace  his.  ma|esl7*s 
entire  approbation  of  your  conduct  and  lan- 
guage in  respect  to  the  affain  of  Spain — and 
particularly  of  the  determination  not  to  promise 
the  good  offices  of  his  miyesty  between  that 
country  and  France,  in  any  other  case  than  that 
of  a  simple  and  specific  request  to  thai  effect  on 
the  part  of  France,  unaccompanied  by  *^  any 
treaty  or  any  declaration  of  the  allies  hostile  to 
Spain." 

No.  5. — (Translation)  Memoiandnm  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  Spain ;  communicated 
by  M.  de  Jabat  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cannings 
on  the  18tb  February,  1823. 

If  proofs  of  the  moderation  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  little  foundation  with  which  she  is  accused 
of  following  the  system  of  propagating  her 
political  principles,  be  requirea—nere  are  three 
undeniable  facts ;  The  junta  of  Oporto  appliei 
in  1820  for  Spanish  troops ;  refused : — ^Tae  go- 
vernment of  Naples,  in  the  beginning  of  1821, 
makes  the  same  request;  refus4^ :— In  1822,  on 
the  application  of  France,  the  French  reftigeea, 
captain  Nantil,&c.  were  made  to  retire  30 le^iues 
into  the  country,  whilst  the  generab  Eguia, 
Abreu,  &c.  and  the  self-name^  regency  were 
organizing  bands  of  the  faith  at  Bayonne  and 
Perpignan. 

In  1822  we  declined  the  services  of  three 
French  regiments  of  the  Army  of  Observation. 
Up  to  this  day,  no  French  soldier  or  peasant 
can  be  cited  whom  we  have  seduced,  armed, 
paid,  and  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  country 
to  devastate  it.  We  have  not  raised  the  tri- 
colour flag ;  we  have  not  rdused  to  publish  a 
generous  and  salutary  amnesty ;  we  nave  not 
invited  to  eveninflf  assemblies  of  etiquette 
French  outlaws  and  conspirators ;  we  have  not 
tolerated  that  an  individual  at  Madrid  should 
invest  himself  publicly  with  the  title  of 
charg6-d*affaires  of  the  regency  of  France, 
whilst  his  excellency,  M.  de  Lagarde  was  am- 
bassador of  his  most  Christian  mmesljr,  at  the 
court  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  In  fine^  we 
have  done  nothing  (for  these  negitive  prooCi 
might  form  too  diffuse  a  cat«logiie)-^wt  ha.Tt 
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dooe  nothing  against  the  French  of  those  , 
tilings  which  the  French  (that  is  to  say  the 
French  government)  have  done  against  us; 
and  we  luve  done  for  the  governments  wliich 
excommunicate  us,  what  none  of  them  have 
done  for  as. 

If  there  be  any  question  of  verbal  or  written 
disavowals,  England  has  received  the  most 
solemn  disavowals  on  the  subject  of  Portugal ; 
Austria  on  the  subject  of  Ital^ ;  and  Europe, 
especially  in  the  memorable  sitting  of  the  11th 
January  1823,  has  heard  the  representatives 
of  Spain  declare,  in  appealing  for  the  truth  of 
it  to  the  history  of  what  passed  from  1 808  to 
1814,  and  from  1820  to  1823,  both,  Ist 
That  their  country  xM  never  interfere  with  the 
internal  afi^rs  of  other  powers;  and  2ndly. 
That  neither  will  she  consent  to  the  scandalous 
dictation  which  it  is  wished  to  impose  upon 
her. 

FRANCE. 

No,    1.  —  Mr.    Secretary  Canning  to  Sir 
Charles  Stuart. 

(Extract.)    Foreign  OJicej  March  31,  "i  823. 

The  article,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  is 
contained  in  the  treaty  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  Spain  of  1814,  but  has  never 
been  publi^ied.  It  was  originally  a  secret 
article,  but  his  majesty  having  declined  agree- 
ing to  it  as  such  (from  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  communicated  to  his  majesty's  allies), 
its  title  was  changed  from  that  of  a  secret  to  a 
separate  article.  It  formed  part  of  the  treaty 
communicated  to  the  court  of  France  in  1814, 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  his  majesty's 
ambassador  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  omitted  in  the 
copy  of  the  treaty  laid  before  parliament,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  French  government, 
signified  by  the  prince  de  Talleyrand,  then 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs. 

M.  de. Chateaubriand  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
at  once  acknowledge  that  such  an  act  of  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, enhances  his  majesty's  claim  upon 
France,  to  respect  the  solemn  obligation  of 
this  a^cle. 

Your  excellency  will  particularly  remark  to 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  the  treaty  of  1814, 
was  not  negotiated  till  after  our  army  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Spain. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  1.)    Separate  article. 

His  Catholic  majesty  engages,  not  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  or  engagement  with  France  of 
the  nature  of  that  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  family  compact,  nor  any  other 
which  may  affect  the  independence  of  Spain, 
which  may  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  or  may  be  contrary  to  the 
strict  alliance  which  is  stipulated  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty. 

The  present  separate  article  shall  form  an 
integral  part  o£  tne  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  signed  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  and 
liudl  faav*  the  siiiM  force  and  Tsdidity  as  if  it  • 


was  inserted,  word  for  word,  and  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
within  forty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed,  in  virtue  of  our 
respective  full  powers,  the  present  separate 
article,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seals  of  our 
arms.  Done  at  Madrid,  this  5th  day  of  July, 
1814. 

(L.  S.)    M.  El  Duque  De  San  Carlos. 

(L.  S.)  H.  Wellklkt; 

No.   2.  —  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning. — Received  April  10. 

(Extract.)  Pari$,  AprU  7,  1823. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  assured  me,  that  the 
French  government  are  quite  resolved  to  re- 
spect the  obligations  of  the  article  which  I 
communicated  to  him. 

PORTUGAL. 

No.  1.  —  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to    Sir 
Charles  Stuart. 

(Extract)  Foreign  Cffice,  Dec.  3, 1822. 
Your  excellenoy  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  fix>m  M.  de  Vill^le  some  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  recent  communi- 
cations between  the  French  and  the  Portuguese 
governmente. 

No.  2. — Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning. — Received  December  15. 

(Extract)  Pflrii,  December  12,  1822. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  I  have  been  au- 
thorized to  bring  forward,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  communications  which  have  taken  place 
between  this  government  and  the  court  of 
Portugal,  the  duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency 
has  shown  me  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  ministers  with  M.  de  Lesseps. 

It  appears  from  this  correspondence,  that 
M.  Oliveira,  the  Portuguese  cnarg^-d'affaires 
at  this  court,  called  upon  M.  de  Vill^le  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  anxiety  to  which  the  assem- 
bling of  a  French  force  on  the  Pyrenees  had 
given  rise  at  Lisbon,  and  of  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  excellency  would  give  nim  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
French  government,  with  respect  to  Portugal. 
M.  de  Viable  assured  him,  that  nothing  could 
warrant  any  feeling  of  uneasine-js  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  government ;  iliat  the  distance 
of  that  country  had  not  pennitied  him  to  con- 
template the  possible  effect,  which  the  con-, 
centration  of  troops  in  France  could  produce 
upon  a  nation,  with  whose  institutions  or  go- 
vernment the  French  ministers  could  have  no 
desire  to  interfere. 

No.  3.  —  (Translation)  The  Viscomt**  de 
Chateaubriand  to  the  Portuguese  Charg6- 
d'Affaires  at  Paris.  Communicated  by 
the  Viscomte  de  Marcellus  to  M  Secre- 
taiy  Canning,  Ma^ch  7,  1823. 
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(Extract.) 

The  Portuguese  govermnent  thinks  fit  to 
protest  against  the  principle  promulgated  in 
the  speech  delivcrea  by  his  majesty  on  the 
2dth  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session.  Hie  king  of  IVance  hai»  a  right  to 
hold  to  his  people  the  language  wliich  he  thinks 
proper ;  and  it  would  be  difllcult  to  understand 
how  the  Portuguese  government  can  take 
umbrage  at  a  speech  addressed  to  the  deputies 
of  France. 

Tf  the  French  army  should  be  obliged  to 
enter  Spain,  the  Portuguese  charg^^l*  affaires 
will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  quit  tlic  French 
territory,  in  conformity  to  the  orders  he  has 
received  from  liis  court. 

If  the  French  government  is  forced  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Spanish  government,  it  is, 
not  to  support  political  theories,  but  because 
her  immediate  safety  and  her  essential  interests 
are  compromised  by  the  intenial  transactions 
of  Spain.  France,  not  being  in  the  same 
situation  with  regard  to  Portugal,  sees  no 
plausible  motive  to  induce  the  government  of 
nis  most  faithful  majesty,  to  renounce  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  friendship.  France  hopes 
that  she  shall  not  have  to  repel  an  unprovoked 
aggression ;  nor  to  maintain  a  defensive  war, 
which  would  have  no  other  foundation  or  pre- 
text on  the  part  of  those  who  should  declare 
it,  than  the  promulgation  of  a  principle  on 
which  the  political  law  of  France  is  founded. 

Aa  to  future  arrangements  resipecting  the  re- 
sidence of  consuls,  the  French  government 
sees  no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  arrangement 
upon  that  subject,  because  it  has  never  been 
the  intention  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  to 
recall,  either  his  charged' affaires  or  his 
consuls,  from  Portugal.  He  will  in  futmre  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  consistent  with  his 
dignity.    The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  CnATEAUBUiA.ND. 

No.  4. — (Translation.)  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and to  tlie  French  Charge  d'affaires  at 
Lisbon.  Communicated  by  Viscomte 
Marcellus  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  Fe- 
bruary 3,  1823. 

(Extract.)  Paris,  January  30,  1823. 

The  letter  which  I  had  tlie  honour  of  writing 
to  you  on  tlie  13th  of  the  present  month,  con- 
firms all  those  wliich  my  predecessor  had  ad- 
dressed to  you,  respecting  the  friendly  dispo- 
sitions of  Ir ranee  towards  Portugal. 

You  have  constantly  been  instructed  to  as- 
sure that  government,  that  our  armaments 
were  not  directed  against  Portugal ;  —that  the 
maintaining  a  body  of  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pyrennees  had  no  other  object  than  to 
place  us  in  a  state  of  defence,  should  our 
territory  or  our  institutions  be  menaced  by 
Spain  ;  and  should  the  conduct  of  that  power 
render  a  rupture  unavoidable : — but  that  wc 
separated  the  cause  of  Spain  from  that  of  Por- 
tugal, against  which  power  we  had  no  com- 
plaint; and  that  wc  wished  not  to  sec  our  re- 
lations with  her  intcrrapted. 
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No.  5.— Sir  Chades  Stuart  to  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Canning. — Eeceived  April  20. 

Farii,  April  i7,  1823. 

Sir; — ^llie  Portuguese  charg6-d'afEui«s  at 
this  court  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  Viscomte 
de  Chateaubriand,  stating,  that,  in  Tirtue  of 
the  instructions  he  has  received  from  his  go- 
Temment,  he  considers  the  relations  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries  to  have  beenio- 
temipted,  from  the  moment  the  Freneh  amy 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  demand  his  paasporti. 

This  communication  nas  been  aiMweiei  by  t 
note  from  M.  deChateaubriand,  refeninp  tobii 
former  declarations,  thfll  it  is  the  denre  and 
intention  of  his  most  Christian  11181681/8  go- 
vernment to  continue  at  peace  with  Portugal ; 
that  if,  however,  the  manifestation  of  theie 
friendly  sentiments  will  not  induce  Monsienr 
de  Sampayo  to  suspend  the  execution  of  bit 
orde»,  until  the  result  of  a  reference  to  Lisbon 
shall  be  known,  his  passports  will  be  deh'vered 
to  him  ;  but  that  the  French  mim'sters  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  on  that  account  lo  withdraw 
the  chargc-d*afi'aircs,  or  the  consular  agents, 
who  are  actually  employed  in  Portugal  to 
maintain  tlie  usual  relations  between  the  two 
courts.    1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sic. 

(Signed)         Cu4E1.£s  Stuakt. 

Usury  LAws.]-»Mr.  Serjeant  Onsioit^ 
in  rising  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Usury  Laws,  said,  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  20  by  the  recooamends- 
tion  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  which 
had  taken  the  subject  into  full  consideration. 
Ader  reading  the  resolutions  to  which  that 
committee  had  come,  in  1818,  and  cou- 
tending,  that  if  the  conclusions  which  it 
had  then  formed  were  correct,  nothing 
had  since  occurred  to  invalidate  them^  he 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  luury  laws  of 
this  country,  from  their  origin  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  insisted  that  they 
were  not  founded  upon  any  prindple  of 
policy,  but  had  their  rise  in  religiotis pre- 
judices. The  learned  Serjeant  quoted  the 
authority  of  several  writere,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  i-everal  witnesses  ezsmined  be- 
fore the  committee,  showing  the  inconre* 
niences  of  a  rate  of  interest  fixed  bylaw, 
without  reference  to  circumstance,  and 
concluded  by  moving  "Thai  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Usury 
laws.'* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilU 

luisii  Government.]— Mr.  C.  Grant 
nsked  the  patient  indulgence  of  the  House 
whilst  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  it 
upon  a  subject  in  which  he  might  be  coa- 
sidercd  persoitally  interested.    j[V  House 
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would  recollect,  that  in  the  debate  of 
Tburklayi  certain  observations  had  been  | 
made  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  con*  | 
tro),  relative  to  the  administration  of  Ire-  ' 
land  for  some  years  back.  Now,  it  had 
gone  forth  to  the  world,  that  ij  was  the 
opinion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  that  all  the 
governments  oflreland,  preceding  that  of 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley»  had  been  par- 
tial in  uie  administration  of  justice.  As 
far  as  his  recollection  served,  the  words  of 
his  right  lion,  friend  did  not  convey  such 
an  imputation;  and  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstance,  if  an 
impression  had  not  been  made  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  such  an  imputation  had 
been  cast  upon  the  government  with 
which  he  had  been  connected.  He  was 
as  fully  convinced  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  no  intention  of  making  such  an  impu- 
tatiooy  as  he  was  that  such  an  imputation,  if 
made,  would  be  perfectly  witnoul  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Wi/nn  said,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  stating,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  im- 
puting to  any  government  oflreland,  or 
to  any  individual  connected  with  it,  any 
partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
if  he  conceived  that  any  such  partiality 
had  been  exercised,  he  sliould  have  felt  H 
bis  bounden  duty  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
substantive  charge.  What  he  had  stated 
had  been  to  this  effect — that  in  joining 
the  administration  he  had  reserved  to  him- 
aelfthe  liberty  ofsupportiog,  or  originating 
either  in  council  or  in  parliament,  any 
proposition  which  might  tend  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  Ireland;  amongst 
which  he  considered  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion to  stand  first  and  foremost.  He  ba4 
further  stated,  that  the  nomination  of  the 
marquis  Wellesley  as  lord-lieutenant  and 
of  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  attorney-general  of 
Ireland,  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  that 
a  iirm  and  conciliatory  government  was 
about  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  He  had 
likewise  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  should  be  equally  administered 
to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
that  country ;  and  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  fair 
share  of  those  advantages  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  In  stating  this  stipulation, 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  imputation 
on  the  preceding  governments  of  Ireland^ 
He  felt  that,  when  all  those  who  differed 
as  to  the  mode  of  governing  Ireland 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  doing  all  that 
^uld  be  dope  to  coaqliate  it,  nqthiog 


ought  to  be  said  that  could  by  possibi- 
Hty  lead  to  further  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  this  subject 
he  must  claim  for  himself  and  for  those 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Ireland,    tliat  they  had  acted 
with  most  perfect  impartiality.     He  would 
say  further,  that  a  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion had  been  paid,  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  any  religious  prejudices  in   the 
administration  of  justice.     In    any  case 
where    Protestants    and   Catholics  were 
concerned  in  an  outrage,  instead  oftrust- 
ing  to  local  representations,  counsel  of  emi- 
nence were  sent  to  the  spot,  and  if  there 
was  a  chance  that  they  could  not  direct 
the  administratioki  of  justice  impartially, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  directed 
to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.     So  far 
from  any  religious  distinction  operatmg 
to  an  exclusion  from  offices    to    which 
they  were  legally   admissible,   he  could 
say  that  in  no  one  case  had  he  made  the 
inquiry,    ivhether  a  candidate  for  office 
was  Catholic  or  Protestant.    In  the  whole 
of  the  six  years  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  government  of  Ireland^  he  did 
not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which 
any    objection  was   ever    made  by  any 
member  of  it  to  any  individual  because 
he  was  .a  Catholic.    If  his  own  particu- 
lar feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
leading  members  of  the  administration, 
on  the  subject  of  the   Catholic  claims, 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  im- 
partiality  in  their  conduct   towards   the 
Catholics,    tliere  were  still  two  individu- 
als in  the  administration — namely,  the  so- 
licitor-general, and  the  chancellor  of  the 
ezcheouer  for  Ireland,    who  were  distin- 
guished for  the  zeal  with  which  they  advo- 
catedthe  right  of  their  fellow  countrymen  to 
complete  emancipation  ;  and  yet,  though 
he  differed  in  opmion  witii  those  gentle- 
men upon  that  subject,   he  had  never  dif- 
fered with  them  in  opinion  in  any  question 
that  related  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  such 
offices  as  they  were  by  law  entitled  to  fill. 
With  respect  to  his  own  readroission  into 
office,  he  would  frankly  declare,  that  he 
never  would  have  consented  to  enter  into 
any  administration,  had  he  supposed  that 
there  was  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
colleagues  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  in   the  admission  of  individuals  in  of- 
fice.    He  had  been  appointed  to  the  post 
o|  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  had  been  placed  in  direct  cor- 
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respondence  with  the  marquiB  Wdletley  ; 
ana  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  at 
far  as  be  waa  conceroed  he  had  done 
all  io  his  power  to  carry  that  nobleman's 
designs  into  execution.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  acquiesce  in  any  compli- 
ments that  were  made  to  himself  at  the 
expense  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
connected;  and  he  claimed  credit  for  all 
of  them,  for  having  acted  on  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  already  stated. 

Reform  ov  Parliambvt.]  Mr.  A. 
Pelh^m  presented  a  jpetition  from  the  coun- 
ty of  L4ncoln,  praymg  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  A*  Snuihf  though  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  was  able  to  take  upon  him* 
adf  to  say,  that  it  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  SOO,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  Much  as  the  word  had  been 
stigmatized  in  the  mouth  of  a  noble  duke, 
he  would  assert,  that  a  more  complete 
fiirce  had  never  been  played  off  than  at 
the  meeting  at  which  this  petition  was 
agreed  to. 

Sir  R,  Heron  maintained,  that  the 
meeting  was  extremely  respectable.  The 
amendment  of  major  Canwright  for  a  ra- 
dical reform,  as  it  was  called,  was  nega- 
tived most  decisively,  only  about  twenty 
hands  having  been  held  up  in  its  favour. 
It  hsd  been  said,  that  the  majority  was 
against  reform;  if  so,  why  did  not  they 
eflbctually  resist  the  petition  ?  That  the 
enemies  of  all  reform  were  numerously 
assembled  on  that  day,  he  would  not  deny  ; 
for,  in  the  reading-room  at  Lincoln,  be 
had  never  seen  6o  large  a  collection  of 
biff-wiffs,  shovel-bats,  and  short  petticoats 
in  his  life.  They,  however,  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  stand  forward,  and  the  petition 
was  carried. 

Colonel  Johnson  avowed  himself  a  ra- 
dical, however  unpalatable  the  term  might 
be  in  that  House.  He  had  seconded  the 
amendment  of  major  Cartwright,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  favour  of  reform. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  that  the  duty  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  of  presenting  the 
petition  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire. 
The  petition,  he  might  assert,  was  una- 
nimously carried,  and  the  persons  assem- 
bled were  at  least  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  at  Lincoln  ;  and  generally  it  might  be 
stated,  that  at  least  among  the  middling 
and  inferior  classes,  great  unif«»rmity  of 
opinion  prevailed  upon  this  question. 
When  sizt.een  years  ago,  a  contest  toox 
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place  for  the  county,  every  part  of  Yori[- 
ahire  was  ransacked  for  voters,  and  123,070 
came  to  the  poll.  To  this  petition  no  less 
than  17,083  names  were  affixed,  fqraang 
two-thirds  of  the  freeholders  of  Yoifahire. 
The  utmost  pains  had  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  names  of  persona  who  wore  not 
bona  fide  freeholders;  and  he  did  not  b6- 
lieve,  having  gone  over  the  whole  of 
them,  that  there  were  fifty  to  which  an 
exception  could  be  reasonably  made. 
One  or  two  had  signed  as  trustees,  a  few 
more  as  freeholders  of  Hull,  and  c^Yoik, 
who  ought  properly  not  to  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  he  believed  that  the  names  of 
five  females  would  be  found  upon  the  pe- 
tition. Strictly,  perhaps,  they  were  out 
of  their  place,  although,  according  to  the 
sclicme  of  reform  of  major  Cartwright, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  vole.  With  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  he 
entirely  concurred  in  them.  He  hmd  far' 
merly,  once  or  twice,  voted- asainat  re- 
form, but  the  conduct  of  the  House  had 
converted  him  to  the  persuasion  that  a 
reform  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  this 
conversion  he  was  not  singular.  The 
same  change  hsd  taken  place  in  the  opi- 
nions of  a  man  of  most  calm  and  sober 
judgment,  the  bon.  member  for  Thetford. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  no- 
ble member  for  Salisbury  ( lordFolkeatone) 
a  man  of  inflexible  political  integrity, 
though  in  some  of  his  notions  eccentric* 
A  similar  conversion  had  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  noble  relation,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Nottingham 
(lord  W.  Bentinck).  The  petitioners  did 
not  point  out  any  particular  course  with 
respect  to  reform  upon  which  they  wished 
the  House  to  proceed :  and  he  approved 
of  their  silence  upon  that  hesdL  The 
House  would  do  well  to  attend  to  opini- 
ons which  were  backed  by  the  authority 
of  more  than  17,000  names;  that  lii^t  em- 
bodying, independent  of  respectable  Jrec- 
holdere,  absolutely  a  majority  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  county  of  lork.  —  The 
noble  lord,  after  declaring  as  his  fixed 
opinion,  that  the  House  had  long  ceased 
to  do  its  duty  faithfully,  moved,  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Siuart  JVortley^  although  he  wil- 
lingly bore  testimony  to  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  meeting,  and  to  the  high 
respectability  of  the  names  affixed  to  the 
petition,  yet  dissented  entirely  firom  the 
opinions  which  that  petition  expressed. 

Mr.  H.  Colbome,  thought  that  the  mo- 
dern practice  of  publishing  parliamentary 
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debates,  by  subjectin^^  public  men  to  the 
Influence  of  public  opinion,  had  done  much 
towards  a  practical  reform. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
resd.    It  was  380  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Sykes  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  signatures  had  been  fairly  and  openly 
obtained,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  ge- 
neral cheapness  of  provisions,  there  was 
little  incitement  to  discontent.  He  be« 
lieved  that  for  the  present  petition,  the 
friends  of  reform  were  a  good  deal  in- 
debted to  the  late  member  lot  Liverpool, 
who  now  held  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Cannini^^. 
That  right  hon  member,  in  a  speech  at  Li- 
Terpoof,  had  pointedly  alluded  to  the  re- 
formers of  the  county  of  York.  The 
county  of  York  by  its  petition  now  an- 
swered the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dub- 
lin.] Sir  F.  Bmrdett  said,  he  rose  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  of  a  motion  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  of  a  former  evening 
relative  to  the  late  trials  in  Dublin.  It 
was  a  subject  which  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  imperative  duty  could  induce  him  to 
undertake.  All  who  heard  him  must  have 
witnessed,  on  various  occasions,  how  un- 
pleasant and  even  dangerous  it  was,  to 
touch  upon  any  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland. 
That 'Country  was  in  such  a  state  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  that  no  question  really  af- 
fecting its  interest  could  be  discussed 
without  giving  rise  to  irritated  feeling; 
but  at  the  some  time  that  it  was  paintul 
to  witness  this,  it  was  also  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  find  out  some  alleviation  for 
the  evils  of  that  country,  and  to  ameliorate 
its  condition,  seeing  that  that  condition  was 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  empire.  It  was  time 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state,  which  was  that 
of  a  smothered  civil  war  continually  break- 
ing out  into  acts  of  mutual  hostility. 
If  he  believed  that  the  bringfa^  mder  the 
consideration  of  the  Hoose  any  of  the 
transactions  of  party  in  Ireland  would, 
instead  of  palliating,  tend  to  irritate  still 
further  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
should  be  the  last  person  who  would  not 
be  desirous  to  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  every  past  event  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. But  he  looked  upon  it  as  childish, 
idle  and  vain^  to  be  apprehensive  of  dis- 
cussing Irish  queatiotti  from  the  fear  of 


increasing  party  exasperation.  It  was 
like  the  dread  of  a  superstitious  person, 
who  would  not  thistle  in  the  'storm  for 
fear  of  increasing  the  wind.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  events  had  taken  place,  from 
which  had  arisen  the  necessity  of  a  full 
and  free  inquiry  into  the  state  of  that  un- 
happy country.  When  the  subject  with 
which  his  motion  was  connected  was  last 
under  the  discussion  of  the  House,  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh — ^who  had  in- 
troduced it  with  an  eloquence  which  gave 
so  much  gratification  to  the  House,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  produce  a  bene- 
ficial efiect  to  his  country — had  embraced 
a  variety  of  topics,  which  he  did  not  now 
propose  to  touch  upon.  He  wished  not 
to  speak  the  language  of  party,  or  to  deal 
out  any  measure  of  partiality  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  He  knew  the  issue  was  re« 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  trial  between  the 
contending  parties,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  two  high  official  persons— the  attor- 
nev-general  for  Ireland  and  the  high  she- 
riff; the  former  of  whom  was  entrusted 
with  a  power,  which,  however,  he  con- 
sidered It  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
—he  meant  that  of  filing  ex  officio  infor- 
mations—formed no  subject  for  their  pre- 
sent consideration.  With  that  authority, 
which  allowed  the  attorney-general  to  put 
any  man  on  his  trial  on  his  own  bare  sug- 
gestion, he  had  now  nothing  to  do.  But 
holding  that  high  office,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  thought  necessary  to  make  a 
grave  and  serious  charge  against  an  officer, 
scarcely  less  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
public  welfare  than  himself.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
House  was  imperatively  called  upon  to  ex- , 
ercise  those  great  inouisitorial  funetiona 
which  belonged  to  it,  tor  the  safety  of  the 
constitution  and  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  He  thought,  too, 
that  they  could  not,  upon  these  grounds* 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  motion  with  which 
he  intended  to  conclude  his  address.  The 
more  he  had  considered  this  subject,  the 
more  gratified  he  was  that  he  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  give  a  distinct  vote 
when  the  subject  was  last  before  the 
House.  His  first  impression  had  been 
one  of  decided  hostility  to  the  attorney- 
general,  against  whom  a  heavy  charge  had 
been  made ;  that  of  having  put  a  man  on 
his  trial  by  virtue  of  an  ex  officio  infor- 
mation, after  an  indictment  preferred 
against  him  for  the  same  ofience  had  been 
thrown  out  by  a  grand  jury.  This  had 
appeared  at  first  to  be  a  case  of  gross  and 
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the  tranaactioo  of  last  night  had^iren 
risei  but  which  had  happily  subsided. 
He  felt  DO  hesitation  in  saving)  that  he 
knew  of  nothmg  so  bad,  so  false  and  scan* 
dalous^  or  which  showed  more  the  ma« 
lignity  of  the  writer's  heart,  than  the  ar- 
ticle m  question.  That  it  was  false>  must 
baTe  been  known  to  the  writer ;  as  the 
report  of  the  debate  in  his  own  paper  was 
directly  the  rererse  of  his  comments. 

Here   the  matter  dropped;   and  the 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  April  21 . 

Warehousing  Bill.]  Mr.  Wallace 
having  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
biU, 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  must  call  the  at- 
tention  of  tlie  House  to  the  state  of  this 
bill,  which  ought  to  be  made  more  perfect 
before  it  was  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law. 
Hie  powers  led  in  the  hands  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  commissioners  of 
Excise  were  truly  frightful,  and  put  the 
interests  of  trade  in  the  most  perilous 
aituation.  For  instance,  the  forfeiture  of 
a  ship  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  bill,  for 
the  bare  attempt  to  unload  any  part  of  a 
cargo  once  loaded,  and  the  mitigation  of 
this  punishment  was  lefl  with  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  he  had  a  few  amend- 
ments to  propose,  which  he  trusted  would 
not  meet  the  objections  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. The  first  respected  the  bond  required 
from  the  captains  of  ships.  As  that  was 
found  to  work  great  inconvenience  to  trade, 
he  proposed  to  abandon  this  provision, 
and  substitute  the  bond  of  the  owners. 
Another  alteration  related  to  goods  re- 
moved from  one  port  to  another.  At 
present,  the  bond  of  the  first  owner  of 
the  goods  hung  over  him  until  they  were 
delivered  and  regularly  sold.  He  pro- 
posed to  cancel  the  bond  of  the  first 
owner  in  such  cases,  and  take  that  of  the 
purchaser  instead  of  it.  Another  altera- 
tion regarded  goods,  which  being  im- 
ported lot  exportation  might  find  a  better 
price  by  being  put  into  the  home  market. 
He  would  provide  for  that  upon  paying 
the  difierence.  Another  alteration  would 
enable  ship-owners  to  transfer  stores  which 
had  not  been  consumed  in  a  voyage,  to 
another  ship  going  on  another  destination. 
The  next  alteration  went  to  apply  the  re* 
gulations  on  shipping  coffee,  which  now 
applied  ^nly  to  plantation  cofee»  to  all 


other  kinds  of  cofiBe.  He  had  extended 
the  same  regulations  to  rum,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  me  hon.  member  for  Bristol 
Another  regulation  affiscted  the  warehous- 
ing of  East  India  goods,  which  took  place 
at  present  under  the  4Srd  Geo.  Scd^ 
That  act  was  to  be  repealed  by  the  present 
bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  it.  The  last  aopiied  to  the 
Irish  linen  trade,  in  which  it  umA  been  in^ 
tended  to  make  some  relaxatkNS  of  the 
existing  laws.  The  intention,  however, 
had  been  mistaken ;  and  the  state  of  Ire* 
land  made  it  desirable  that  no  irritation, 
however  erroneous  the  grounds  of  it  might 
be,  should  be  added  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  disturbances.  It  was  desirable, 
therefore,  to  replace  that  trade  upon  the 
same  footing  of  exemptions  as  l>efore. 
He  concluded  by  submitting  a  aeries  of 
verbal  alterations  pursuant  to  the  objects 
which  he  had  enumerated. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Irish  Tithes  Compositiok  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goulbum,  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  gave  cvm 
degree  of  credit  to  the  government  for 
their  efforts  to  remove  the  ul  feeling  which 
at  present  existed  between  the  clergy 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  be 
would  afford  them  every  assistance  in  bis 
power  to  render  the  measure  before  the 
House  efficient.  He  thought,  however, 
that  against  the  bill  as  at  present  farmedf 
certain  objections  might  be  advanced, 
which,  if  they  were  not  removed,  would 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  formerly  discussed,  it  was  sud, 
that  individuals  could  not  see  thmrway 
through  a  proposition  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes;  and  they  were  told,  that  to 
speak  of  apportioning  a  fair  and  just  in- 
come to  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  was  a  vain 
waste  of  words.  If,  however,  when  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  made  a  propo- 
sition on  that  point,  due  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it,  they  would  not  have  been 
called  upon,  as  was  now  the  case,  to  leps- 
late  under  such  discouraging  increaaed 
difficulties.  With  respect  to  commutation 
and  composition,^  two  circumalances  were 
to  be  considered — whether  the  matter 
was  left  open  for  arrangement  to  both 
parties,  or  whether  it  was  confined  only 
to  one  of  them  ?  Last  year  they  had  been 
told,  that  a  compulsory  adjuatiieat  would 
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not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  i  but,^  ia 
a  bill  now  in  progress  through  parliament 
(tlie  Commutation  bill),  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  principle  was  recognized.  Not 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  found  neces- 
aerj  to  recur  frequently  to  the  compul- 
sory clause;  because  oe  thought  both 
parties  would  discover  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
speedily  as  possible.  With  respect  to 
tlie  bill  now  before  the  House,  he  must 
say,  that  if  the  secretary  for  Ireland  sup- 
posed that  he  could,  under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  call  on  parishes  and  their 
incumbents,  to  meet  together  amicably, 
he  supposed  that  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  realized ;  because  it  was  asking  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  irritation.  The  true  principle 
on  which  a  measure  for  the  commutation 
of  tithes  should  proceed  was,  to  look  to 
that  which  the  clergy  actually  received, 
to  that  which  was  tangible,  and  could  be 
dealt  with ;  whereas,  the  proposed  mea- 
sure went  to  give  them  indemnity  for 
that  which  they  might  claim,  but  which, 
In  fact,  they  never  received.  If  they  took 
the  receipts  of  the  clergy  as  the  measure 
of  commutation,  they  would  lay  hold  of 
tHat  which  could  be  distinctly  estimated  ; 
but,  if  they  went  by  what  the  clergy 
claimed,  they  would  be  bound  by  no  line, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what 
equivalent  it  would  be  proper  to  grant. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  Con- 
naught,  where  tithe  of  potatoe  was  not 
paid,  but  where  it  might  be  claimed, 
whether  they  would  grant  to  the  clergy  a 
commutation  for  that  tithe  which  they  did 
not  receive  ?  Anxiously  wishing  to  make 
this  bill  as  efficient  as  possible,  he  would 
throw  out  a  few  words,  as  to  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  pursued.  He  feared  that  in  a  bill  of 
this  description,  which  was  altogether  a 
bill  of  detail,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
reduce  it  to  such  a  shape  as  would  make 
it  work  well  in  its  ordinary  passage  through 
the  House.  He,  therefore,  wished  that  it 
should  be  investigated  in  a  committee 
above  stairs,  and  oe  there  viewed  in  all 
iu  provisions  by  men  of  all  sides  and 
parties.  By  this  means  it  might  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  moulded  into  a  peace-offering  to  that 
distracted  country. 

Mr.  Gotdbum  was  of  opinion  that  a  bill 
involving  such  important  interests  could 
be  more  efficiently  discussed  in  a  com- 


mittee of  the  whole  House  than  !n  a  com* 
mittee  above  stairs,  as  the  discussion 
would  be  conducted  in  a  more  regular  and 
orderly  manner ;  while  all  who  were  in« 
terested,  and  no  others,  were  likely  to 
attend.  He  would  prefer  it  also  to  a  select 
committee,  as  a  limited  number  might  not 
contain  all  those  who  were  competent  to 
assist  and  elucidate  the  question. 

Mr.  v.  Fitzgerald  and  col.  Barry  ai^;ued 
in  favour  of  referring  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  to  a  committee  above  stairs ; 
while  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  Peel,  sir  H* 
Parnell,  and  col.  Trench  were  of  opinion 
that  it  could  be  more  effectually  discussed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  his  motion  of 
last  year  had  been  adopted,  the  committee 
would  now  have  nearly  gone  through  their 
labours,  and  probably  established,  instead 
of  the  present  system,  a  general  fund  for 
the  payment,  not  only  of  the  Protestant 
but  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  must 
resort  to  such  a  plan.  The  present  sys« 
tern  was  full  of  hardship  and  injustice, 
and  led  to  many  scenes  of  outrage.  Aa 
the  bill  was  before  thdm,  he  thought  it 
might  be  more  advantaseously  discussed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  than 
above  stairs. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  coincided  with  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  and  contended 
for  that  full  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
tithes  in  Ireland ;  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining some  of  the  sources  of  those 
dreadful  evils  which  afflicted  that  unhappy 
country. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Friday. 

Irish  Church  Rates  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill, 

Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  he  must  object  to 
any  measure  that  went  to  give  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  such  extended  powers 
as  this  bill  went  to  bestow  on  them.  As 
an  instance  of  the  power  already  possessed 
by  that  court,  he  would  mention  the  case  of 
a  poor  man  who,  for  a  non-pajrment  of  cer- 
tain sums,  was  cited  to  appear  at  a  placo 
^  miles  from  his  home.  The  man  ap- 
peared, but  the  person  who  cited  him  was 
not  present ;  the  poor  man  had  to  return 
home  again,  and  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses he  was.  allowed  by  the  court  the 
sum  of  I2i.  6d,  The  poor  man  was  sub- 
sequently cited  three  or  four  times,  and 
as  often  obliged  to  repair  to  different 
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placet,  without  being  confronted  with  the 
party  who  appealed  against  him.  There 
wa8  also  anouier  clause  in  thia  bill,  which 
he  must  oppose.  He  meant  that  which, 
in  the  case  of  there  being  no  parish  church, 
or  in  the  event  of  the  parish  church  being 
a  ruin,  enabled  the  archbishop  or  bishop 
to  direct  the  parishioners  to  attend  service 
in  the  next  parish ;  by  which  means  such 
parishioners  would  become  (whether  they 
so  attended  or  not)  liable  to  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  sess  and  charge  of  the 
parish  to  which  they  were  recommended. 
Now,  he  would  put  a  case  not  at  all  un- 
common in  Ireland.  He  would  take  a 
parish  where  there  was  no  church,  or 
where  the  church  was  a  ruin,  but  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
Catholics.  Why  should  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  bishop  to  attend  service  in  the 
next  parish,  subject  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parish  to  a  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
rates  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  great 
proportion  of  whose  inhabitants  were 
Protestants^ 

Mr.  Goulbum  assured  the  House,  that 
the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
would  remain  precisely  the  same,  whether 
this  bill  were  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  ecclesiastical  courts  pro- 
ceeded were  totally  inconsistent  with  jus- 
tice. These  excessive  rates  were  an 
enormous  evil ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
Irish  people,  upon  whom  they  were  so 
peculiarly  oppressive,  would  not  pay  them 
much  longer ;  but  would  effect  the  cure 
themselves  by  resisting  the  payment.  Not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  were  Protestants ;  and  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  that  proportion  would  be  soon 
reduced  to  a  one  hundred  and  fifth  part. 
Was  it,  then,  right  to  expect  that  such  a 
population  tihould  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment to  which  they  did  not  belong  ?  He 
hoped  they  would  discontinue  to  support 
such  a  system,  and,  if  not  relieved,  that  they 
would  use  physical  force  in  order  to  avoid 
it  [Hear,  hear!].  Hon.  members  seemed 
alarmed  at  the  expression ;  but  it  was  his 
firm  conviction,  that  if  these  acts  of  in- 
justice were  persisted  in,  matters  must 
come  to  that  extremity  at  last. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  protested  against  the 
use  of  such  language.  This  doctrine  was 
as  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Irish,  as  it  was  unbecoming  any  member 
of  parliament  to  use  in  that  House. 

Mr.   Hume   said,    that  what  he  had 


uttered  was  hit  conscientious  opinion  re- 
specting Ireland ;  and  feeling  it  to  be  so^ 
he  did  not  conceive  that  any  barm  coold 
arise  there  or  elsewhere  from  apeaking 
the  truth.  Having  stated  what  he  be* 
lieved  would  be  the  event,  he  hoped  go- 
vernment would  endeavoar  to  avert  tht 
calamity. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  tne. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  April  21. 

Additional  Papers  cokcerning  trc 
Negotiations  relatitb  to  Spain.] 
The  following  Papers  were  presented  to 
both  Houses,  by  his  majesty's  command: 

ADDITIONAL  PAPERS.— SPAIN— 
FRANCE^PORTUGAL. 

SPAIN. 

No.  1. — Confidential  Minute  of  ViAcoont 
Castlereagh  on  the  ABkin  of  Spain. 
Communicated  to  the  Courts  of  Anstris, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in  Maj, 
1820. 
^xtract.)  The  events  which  have  occuned 
in  Spain  have,  as  might  be  expected,  excited, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  developed  then- 
selves,  the  utmost  anxiety  throughout  Europe. 
The  British  cabinet  upon  this  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  is  ever  ready  to  deUbente 
with  those  of  the  allies,  and  will  unreservedly 
explain  itself  upon  this  great  question  of  com- 
mon interest ;  but  as  to  the  rorm  in  which  it 
may  be  prudent  to  conduct  these  deliberatioiis, 
they  conceive,  they  cannot  too  early  recom- 
mend that  course  of  deliberation  which  will 
excite  the  least  attention  or  alarm,  or  which 
can  least  provoke  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the 
Spanish  nation  or  government  In  this  view, 
it  appears  to  them  advisable,  studiously  to 
avoid  any  re-union  of  the  sovereigns — to  ab- 
stain, at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  the  ques- 
tion, from  charging  any  ostensible  conference 
with  commission  to  deliberate  on  the  affiun  of 
Spain.  They  conceive  it  preferable  that  their 
intercourse  should  be  limited  to  those  confi- 
dential communications  betw^n  the  cabinets 
which  are,  in  themselves,  best  adapted  to  ap- 
proximate ideas,  and  to  lead,  as  &r  as  may  be, 
to  the  adoption  of  common  principles,  rather 
than  to  hazard  a  discussion  in  a  ministerial 
conference,  which,  from  the  necessarily  limited 
powers  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  most 
ever  be  better  fitted  to  execute  a  purpose 
already  decided  upon,  than  to  frame  a  cooise 
of  policy  under  delicate  and  difficult  drcma* 
stances. 

There  seems  the  less  motive  for  precipitating 
any  step  of  this  nature  in  the  case  immediately 
under  consideration,  as,  from  aU  the  informal 
tion  which  reaches  us,  there  eidsts  in  Spain  no 
order  of  things  upon  whidi  to  ddibcrate ;  nor 
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yet  any  goferning  aothority  with  which  fo- 
reign powers  can  communicate. 

The  king'is  authority,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  seems  to  be  dissolved.  His  majesty  is 
represented^  in  the  last. despatches  from  Ma- 
dnd,  as  having  wholly  abandoned  himself  to 
the  tide  of  events,  and  as  conceding  whatever 
is  called  for  by  the  provisional  Junta  and  the 
clubs. 

llie  authority  of  the  provisional  government 
does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  two 
Castilles  ana  a  part  of  Andalusia : — Distinct 
local  authorities  prevail  in  the  various  provincetf, 
and  the  king's  personal  safety  is  regarded  as 
extremely  liable  to  be  hazarded,  by  any  step 
which  might  lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
entertaining  a  design  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution, whether  by  internal  or  external 
means. 

This  important  subject  having  been  referred 
to,  and  considered  by  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
his  memorandum  accompanies  this  minute. — 
His  grace  does  not  hesitate,  upon  his  intimate 
experience  of  Spanish  affairs,  to  pronounce, 
that  the  Spanish  nation  is,  of  all  the  European 
people,  that,  which  will  least  brook  any  inter- 
ference from  abroad;  he  states  the  many 
instances  in  which,  during  the  last  wat, 
this  distinguishing  trait  of  national  character 
rendered  them  obstinately  blind  to  the  most 
pressing  considerations  of  public  safety :  he 
states  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  sus- 
picion of  foreign  interference,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  interference  on  the  pait  of  France, 
IS  likely  to  involve  the  king — and  he  further 
describe  the  difficulties  which  would  oppose 
themselves  to  any  military  operations  in  Spain, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing,  by 
force,  the  nation  to  submit  themselves  to  an 
order  of  things,  to  be  either  suggested  or  pre- 
scribed to  them  from  without. 

Sir  Henry  Wellesley  has,  in  coincidence  with 
this  opinion,  reported  the  alarm  which  the  in- 
4endeid  mission  of  M.  de  La  Tour  du  Pin  had 
excited  at  Madrid,  the  preiudice  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  at  Madrid, 
it  was  calculated  to  occasion  to  the  king's  in. 
terests  and  possible  safety.  He  also  reports 
the  steps  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  have 
tadopte^  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  French  minister  from  pro- 
secuting his  journey  to  Madrid,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  mission 
was  received  from  Paris. 

At  all  events,  therefore,  until  some  central 
iLufhority  shall  establish  itself  in  Spain,  all  no- 
tie^  of  off^rating  upon  her  councils  seems 
titteifly  impracticable ;  and  calculated  to  lead 
to  no  other  possible  result,  than  that  of  com- 
promising either  the  king  or  the  allies,  or  \ 
probably  both. 

The  present  state  of  Spain,  no  'doubt, 
■erfously  extends  the  range  of  political  a(;ita- 
tion  in  Biirope,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be 
Admitted,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  Europe  of 
e<|uat  magnitude,  in  whicn  such  a  revolution 
e6aM  latve.  happened,  less  likely  to  menace 
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ether  states  with  that  direct  and  imminent 
danger,  which  has  always  been  regarded,  at 
least  in  this  country,  as  alone  constituting  the 
case  which  would  justify  external  interference. 
If  the  case  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  such  an 
interference — if  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  either  the  right  or  the  means  to 
interfere  with  effect  by  force — if  the  semblance 
of  such  an  interference  is  more  likely  to  irritate 
than  to  overawe,  and  if  we  have  proved,  by 
experience,  how  little  a  Spanish  government, 
whether  of  king  or  Cortes,  is  disposed  to  listen 
to  advice  from  foreign  states,  is'it  not  prudent 
at  leas\  to  pause,  before  we  assume  an  attitude 
which  would  seem  to  pledge  us  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  to  some  decisive  proceeding?  before 
we  embark  in  such  a  measure,  is  it  not  expe- 
dient, at  least,  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  what  we  really  mean  to  do  P  This  i 
course  of  temperate  and  cautious  policy,  so 
befitting  the  occasion  and  the  critical  position 
in  which  the  king  is  personally  placed,  will  in 
no  degree  fetter  our  action,  when,  if  ever,  the 
case  for  acting  shall  arise. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  independent  states,  the 
allied  powers  may  awaken,  through  their 
respective  missions  at  Madrid,  with  not  less 
effect  than  would  attend  any  joint  represen- 
tation, a  salutary  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
ouences  that  might  be  produced  by  any  vio- 
iftice  offered  to  the  king's  person  or  family,  or 
by  any  hostile  measures  directed  against  th^ 
Portuguese  dominions  in  Europe,  for  the  prb- 
tection  of  which  Great  Britam  is  bound  by 
specific  treaty. 

In  conveying  any  such  intimation,  however, 
the  utmost  delicacy  should  be  observed;  and 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  views  and 
wishes  of  all  the  allied  powers  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  that  the  sentiments  they 
are  likely  to  express  cannot  materially  differ,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  speak  either 
in  their  corporate  character,  or  through  any 
common  organ — ^both  which  expedients  would 
be  calculated  rather  to  offend,  than  to  conciliate 
or  persuade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gcDcral  danger 
which  menaces  more  or  less  the  stability  oall 
existing  governments,  ^m  the  principles  which 
are  afloat,  and  from  the  circumstances  that  so 
many  states  of  Europe  are  now  employed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  casting  anew  their  govern- 
ments upon  the  representative  principle— but 
the  notion  of  revising,  limiting  or  regulating 
the  course  of  such  experiments,  either  by  fo- 
reign council  or  by  foreign  force,  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  avow,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  execute ;  and  the  illusion  too  prevalent  on 
this  subject,  should  not  be  encouraged  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  allies.— That  circumstances 
might  arise  out  of  such  experiments  in  any 
country  directly  menacing  to  the  safety  of  other 
states,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  against  such  a 
danger,  well  ascertained,  the  allies  may  justi- 
fiably, and  must  in  all  pnidence,  be  on  their . 
g^rd;  but  such  is  not  the  present  case. — 
Fearful,  as  is  the  example  which  is  furnished 
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manner!  which  he  had  displayed  that 
night.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had,  on  a  former  even- 
inf(,  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  act  as  he  had  done.  He,  however,  knew, 
that  the  statement  which  he  had  then 
made  for  the  purpose  of  absolving  him- 
self, must  of  necessity  draw  after  it  this 
inquiry.  But  he  would  ask  whether  this 
brought  the  question  to  the  point— whe- 
ther, in  exercising  his  legal  power,  he 
was,  or  was  not  censurable  ?  In  his  opi« 
nion  it  clearly  did  not.  If  he  brought 
forward  charges  against  individuals,  he 
might  on  that  account,  lay  himself  open 
to  the  censure  of  the  House;  but  that 
censure  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  his  leg^l 
prerogative.  Having  stated  the  general 
grounds  on  which  he  conceived  his  con- 
duct to  have  been  justifiable,  he  next 
stated  the  particular  grounds  on  which, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  it  became  pecu- 
liarly necessary  that  he  should  adopt  the 
discretion  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
animadversion.  In  the  course  of  that 
statement,  he  certainly  had  advanced 
natter  which  involved  a  very  high  cen- 
sure on  an  individual  holding  a  situation 
of  great  importance.  What  he  asked  of 
the  House  to  give  him  credit  for  on  that 
occasion  was,  not  that  the  charge  was  ex* 
actly  as  he  had  stated  it^not  that  he 
knew  it  of  his  own  knowledge  to  be  a  per- 
fect truth— but  that  it  was  conveyed  to  j 
his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  fully  im-  ; 
Dressed  him  with  an  idea  of  its  truh.  ! 
Now  he  would  ask,  if  he  were  completely 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  those  facts 
were  true,  was  he  not  justified  in  acting 
on  that  impression  ?  It  was  a  case  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  country — it  was  a 
case  in  which  he  felt  that  justice  ought 
to  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
therefore  he  proceeded  by  the  readiest 
mode.  Was  he,  under  all  the  circum. 
stances,  to  forego  any  proceedings  against 
the  rioters,  until  he  could  procure  affi-^ 
davits  which  would  enable  him  to  instil 
tute  a  prosecution  against  the  sheriff?  \^ 
he  had  done  so,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  gross  violation  of  his  duty.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  was — whether  he 
had  that  reasonable  conviction  in  his 
mind  of  the  truth  of  those  facts  which 
would  form  a  fair  ground  for  adopting  the 
proceedings  to  which  he  had  resorted  ? 
He  certainly  felt  that  conviction  ;  and 
therefore  he  contended,  that  the  proposed 
inquiry  was  one  in  wliich  he  had  no  more 


interest  than  the  hen.  btronet,  or  any 
other  person  in  that  House  ;  except  thai 
he  should  bo  sorry  if,  by  any  chance,  it 
could  be  supposed  that  he  brought  a 
charge  against  a  public  officer  lightly  or 
unadvisedly.  He  meant  not  to  aUegeaoy 
thing  which  could  give  rise  to  acrimoniooi 
feeling ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  hia 
suspicions  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  sheriff  were  not  removed,  but  were 
considerably  strenirthened,  by  whit  had 
since  taken  place.  He  had  no  hentationiii 
declaring,  that  he  thought  the  cooduct  of 
the  shenff  was  a  very  proper  object  for 
prosecution.  He  deemed  it  right  now  to- 
state,  without  meaning  to  intmere  with 
any  course  which  thelioaae  might  thiak 
proper  to  pursue,  that  if  the  busine*: 
were  not  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the 
House,  it  was  his  intention  to  institute 
such  a  prosecution,  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  real  justice  or  the  case# 
He  agreed  with  the  hoa.  baronet  that  it 
would  be  an  essentiaJ  denial  of  joslice^  If 
the  sheriff  were  not  afibrded  an  opportu- 
nity of  entering  on  his  defence*  if  the- 
House  proceeded  with  this  inquiry»  the 
case  would,  of  course,  be  taken  out  sf 
his  hands.  If,  however^  the  House  de- 
clined interfering,  he  would  institute  such 
a  prosecution  as  the  case  called  for.«- 
Having  said  thus  much,  it  would,  perhaps^. 
be  expected  that  he  should  give  some  ex- 
planation to  the  House,  as  to  his  nothsv* 
in*;  proceeded  sooner.  It  might  be  asked^ 
**  Why  did  you  not  proceed  affatnst  tlie 
sherifl  before,  if  you  considered  him  liahie 
to  prosecution  ?"  He  would,  in  answer  to^ 
that  question,  state  what  must  appear  to 
every  candid  mind  a  full  and  sufficient 
reason.  He  had  received  the  informatioa- 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  sheriS 
from  different  quarters*  As  that  informa- 
tion reached  him,  he  communicated  it  t» 
the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  it  was  from  time 
to  time  communicated  to  his  msJestjV 
government.  To  show,  that  the  idea  of  a 
prosecution  was  no  after-tbought,  he  had 
to  observe,  that  he  bad  stated  to  the  go* 
vernroent,  that  it  would  be  a  natter  of 
grave  and  serious  consideration,  whether 
a  prosecution  should  not  be  instituted 
against  the  sheriff  for  his  cooAoct  in  eaw 
panelling  the  grand  jury*  From  the  fiist 
moment  the  information  was  given  to  hin 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sbe« 
riff  had  conducted  himself,  the  im^emhof 
was  strong  on  his  mind  that  the  aMrtter 
mast  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  The  trial 
oftherioteisoommeiioedon  tbaMh  or 
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25th  <if  Jan.!  and  certainly  thtt  was  not 
the  fit  dooe  for  instituting  a  prosecution. 
Mr,  Sheriff  Thorpe  was  the  person  by 
wboDB  the  panel  for  the  grand  jury  was 
returned.  At  his  (Mr.  P/s)  desire,  he 
wished  the  two  sherifi  to  join  in  that 
pAoely  the  thing  being  pei  fecUy  legal :  he 
conceived  that  would  have  been  the  bet- 
ter way»  as  two  of  the  traversers  were  relat* 
ed  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe.  The  fact»  how- 
ever, was,  that  the  panel  was  signed  only 
bv  Mr*  Sheriff  Thorpe,  for  though  he 
ahowed  it  to  his  brother  sheriff,  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  it.  He,  however,  had 
hoped  that  the  pettv  jury  for  the  trial  of 
the  traversers  would  have  been  differently 
returned ;  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial  would 
take  place.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  one 
of  the  sherifli.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
town,  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  gttve 
•  notice  of  a  charge  which  he  meatit  to 
bring  against  him  in  that  House.  He 
asked,  whether  he  would  have  been  justi- 
fied if,  when  accusations  were  pending 
against  himself,  he  had  instituted  a  prose- 
cution against  the  sheriff.  When  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh  gave  notice  of  his  mo- 
tion, he  (Mr.  P.)  entreated  that  it  might 
be  brought  forward  immediately.  He 
complained  of  having  that  charge  sus- 
pended over  his  head  for  two  months. 
Until  five  minutes  before  he  stood  up  to 
defend  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  the 
specific  accusation  against  him  would  be. 
Jf,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  in- 
stituted a  proceeding  against  the  sheriff, 
would  it  not  have  been  said,  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  set-off  against  the  accusation 
levelled  at  himself?  As  rega|ded  him- 
self, he  thought  the  question  ^lad  been 
completely  disposed  of  the  other  evening ; 
as  the  proposition  that  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  undue  motive  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion  was  acquiesced  in. 
As  regarded  the  sheriff,  he  repeated,  that 
if  the  House  did  not  take  the  matter  out 
of  his  hands,  he  would  institute  a  prose- 
cution. He  must  do  it  also  by  the  unfa- 
vourite mode  of  an  ex-officio  information ; 
for  as  to  applying  to  a  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  I>ublin  to  find  a  bill  against  the 
high  sheriff,  that  would  be  utterly  useless. 
He  should  file  an  ex-officio  information, 
and  he  should  next  apply  to  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  that  the  case  might  be  tried 
at  the  bar  of  that  court,  but  that  the  venue 
Slight  be  directed  to  come  firom  another 
county.    Th€  aheuff  would  dien  have  an 


opportunity,  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  by  other  legal  means,  to  make 
his  defence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
House  resolved  to  enter  on  an  immediate 
inquiry,  to  that  course  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly entertain  the  slightest  objection. 
But  as  in  the  event  of  the  institution  of  a 
prosecution,  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
prosecute,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give 
his  vote  either  for  or  agamst  the  motion. 
He,  however,  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  it  would  be  rank  injus- 
tice if  the  sheriff,  who  wished  to  vindicate 
his  character,  were  shut  out  from  a  fair 
opportunity  of  entering  on  that  vindica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Denman  was  of  opinion,  that  tha 
defence  entered  into  on  a  former  occasion 
by  the  learned  gentleman  did  not  excuse 
him,  even  if  it  were  made  out  in  evidence; 
and,  if  it  were  not  substantiated  by  evi- 
dence, it  really  amounted  to  nothing.  He 
thought  the  best  way  of  showing  the 
upright  conduct  of  the  learned  gentkman 
would  be,  not  by  dragging  forward  ano- 
ther public  functionary,  but  by  entering 
on  his  own  justification,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  fairly  introduced.  He  thought 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh had  been  very  properly  worded^ 
because  the  offence  complained  of  was^ 
that  recourse  had  been  nad  to  an  ex- 
ofiicio  information,  after  the  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  had  taken  his  chance  with 
a  grand  jury.  He  could  not  but  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  proceedings  arose. 
How  a  play-house  riot,  even  though  it 
might  have  been  previously  concerted', 
could  be  converted  into  high  treason,  and 
how  under  such  a  charge  individuals 
could  be  kept  in  prison  for  several  days, 
was  what  he  could  not  understand. 

Mr.  PlunkeU  denied  that  any  charge 
of  high  treason  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  undoubtedly  the 
parties  were  sent  to  prison  and  confined 
there  for  ten  days,  because  it  was  stated 
that  there  offence  was  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  lord-lieutenant,  the  king's  deputy 
in  Ireland;  though  that  charge  was  sub- 
sequently withdrawn,  and  neither  the 
grand  nor  the  petty  jury  was  called  on  to 
say,  whether  a  plan  had  been  laid  to 
assassinate  the  lord-lieutenant.  He,  if 
placed  in  the  situation  of  a  grand  juror, 
would  have  treated  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt. Looking  to  the  information  which 
he  now  had  on  the  subject,  he  would  have 
thrown  out  the  bill.    He  had  read  the  trial 
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with  great  attention,  and,  on  liis  oath,  he 
would  state,  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
intention  to  molest  the  lord-lieutenant, 
foeforc  the  parties  went  to  the  play-hous^. 
That  there  was  a  concerted  plan  to  riot 
he  believed;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
throwing  of  the  bottle  was  the  act  of  a 
drunken  individual.  That  it  was  aimed  at 
the  head  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  nega- 
tived by  every  witness.  As  to  the  fiingmg 
of  the  rattle,  it  was  the  act  of  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  a  boy  of  18  years  of  age ; 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  more 
magnanimous  in  the  Irish  government  to 
have  overlooked  the  o&nce,  rather  than 
to  have  visited  it  with  the  severities  of  an 
ex-officio  prosecution.  He  would  not 
compare  the  conduct  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral in  pursuing  this  course  to  that  of 
JudgeJefhsries,  or  of  Mr.  Justice  Whitshed, 
who  sent  the  jury  back  nine  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  verdict  against  the 

Eublislier  of  Dr  .Swift's  Drapier's  Letters; 
ut  certainly  he  was  of  opinion,  tliat  a 
public  officer  went  greatly  beyond  his 
duty,  when  he  threw  reproach  on  a  grand 
jury,  and  then  turned  round  and  declared, 
that  Ii6  would  use  the  power  which  was 
plaoad  in  his  hands  to  contravene  the  de- 
cision of  the  jury.  The  learned  gentle- 
man roust  have  known  that  there  was.  a 
strong  spirit  of  party  in  Ireland ;  and  if  he 
thought  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  sub- 
mit his  case  to  the  determination  of  a 
grand  jury,  that  would  have  been  a  proper 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  in 
liling  an  ex-ofKcio  information.  But, 
when  he  had  taken  his  chance,  and  his 
bill  was  ignored,  it  was  not  right  to  ap- 
peal from  the  grand  jury  to  himself,  and 
instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  their  de- 
cision, to  resort  to  the  prerogative.  If 
the  grand  jury  were  worthy  of  reproach, 
it  was  not  right  that  they  should  escape 
it ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  regular, 
if  the  charge  against  them  had  been  re- 
served for  some  other  occasion.  He  did 
not  know  at  what  period  it  had  come  to 
the  learned  gentleman's  knowledge,  that 
those  gross  mal -practices  werexoramitted 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin :  but,  if  it 
were  known,  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  rioters  commenced, 
that  Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe  prevented  his 
brother  sheriff  from  taking  any  part  in 
striking  the  panel,  that  two  of  the  tra- 
versers were  his  relations,  that  he  declared 
the  traversers  had  nothing  to  fear  because 
he  had  struck  an  Orange  panel,  then  the 
c|uei»tion  was,  why  were  not  these  oliences 


marked  out  and  punished  ?     If  thete  alle- 
gations were  founded  in  fact,  tbe  story  of 
the  bottle  and  the  rattle  shrunk  into  com* 
plete  insignificance;   because  the  state> 
ment  tended  to  prove,  that  the  stream  of 
justice  was  polluted  at  its  very  source. 
If  it  were  so,  the  learned  gentleman  AoaUd 
have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  via- 
dicate  the  insulted  laws  of  his  couotrj. 
Instead  of  filing  informations  sgainst  afew 
journeymen,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
excited  by  one  person  in  a  higher  rank  of 
life,  he   should  have    selected   a  victim 
worthy  of  his  indignation.     He  should 
have   instantly    brought    the    sheriff  ts 
justice.    Instead  of  that,  from  Januarj 
to  April,  no  blame  was  thrown   on  the 
conduct  of  the  sheriff,  until  the  conduct 
of  the  learned  gentleman  happened  to  be 
arraigned.     It  was  said  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  that  a  public  functionary  was 
not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with.    He  agreed 
in    that    proposition.    How   the   ueriff- 
would  apply  it  to  bis  own  case,  he  knew 
not ;  but  certainly  he  would  have  a  ripbt 
to  complain  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with, 
if  his  conduct  did  not  oommand  that  in- 
quiry which  he  looked  for  and  courted. 
The  learned  gentleman  bad  ai^ued,  thst 
unless  it  was  shown  that  he  acted  from 
corrupt  motives,  he  was  not  liable  to  cen- 
sure.   But,  what  the  House  were  afraid 
of  were,  the  evil  consequences  which  migbt 
flow  from  a  bad  precedent.     If  they  saw 
an  invidious  power  badly  exercised^  that 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  their  interference* 
The  attack  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  made  on  another  party  was  infinitely 
more  serious  than  that  which  had  been 
made  on  himself.    It  had   created  very 
great  disappointment,  that  a  motion  whicn 
had  becrncvelled  at  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  should  be  met  by  the  other 
orders  of  the  day.     Either  party  who  ac* 
quiesced  in  that  amendment,  acquiesced 
in  his  own  shame.     He  was  sorry  that  this 
had  been  treated  as  a  party  qoestioo.    It 
was  very  improper,  when  ibe  matter  was 
brought  before  a  jury  of  the  country,  to 
treat  the  persons  implicated  in  the  offence 
as  part  of  "  a  gang."    They  had  been 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  branch|  from  the 
great   Orange   society  in  Ireland ;  thaa 
which  nothing,  so  far  as  the  evidence  went, 
could  be  more  unfounded.     He  would  not 
touch  on  the  merits  of  those  people,  let 
them  be  called  by  whatever  name  gen- 
tlemen pleased.     He  viewcKi  them  only  as 
subjects  of  the  state.     He  migbt  be  told 
that  they  were  enemies  to  liberty ;  but  he 
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was  glad  to  find  thetn  resorting  to  the  laws 
of  the    country,    to    defend    themselves 
against  an  oppressive  power.    Were  they 
not  English  subjects  f    And  if  so,  had 
tfaer  been  treated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  constitution?     It 
was  not  dealing  fairly  with  them  to  place 
them  on  their  trial  as  Orangemen.    It  was 
stated,   that  one  of  them  was  a   great 
Orange  agent,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented, by  an  armed  force,  from  dressing 
the  statue  of  king  William.    But  there 
was  no  proof  given  of  that  fact.    Again, 
it  was  said,  that  the  conspiracy  was  got 
up  at  the  Orange-lodge  where  diose  par- 
ties met.    Now,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
had  assembled  in  an  Orange  society :  but 
the  fact  was  assumed,  because  the}-  met  at  a 
house  where  an  Orange-lodge  was  in  the 
habit  of  assembling.-«With  respect  to  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff,  he  must  say,  that  if  one  officer 
charged  another  with  improper  conduct, 
he  thought  the  proceedings  of  both  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.    It  was  one  of  the 
great  ^evances  of  Ireland,  that  the  sys- 
tem ot  English  law  had  never  been  fairly 
tried  there.    The  manner  in  which  juries 
were  empanelled  was  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable*   He  could  not  forget  the  un- 
happy affair  at  Manchester,  where  some 
hundreds  of  people,  who  were  peaceably 
assembled,  and  for  a  peaceable  purpose, 
were  trampled  down  by  an  armed  force. 
It  was  admitted,  that  hundreds  were  des- 
troyed on  that  occasion  ;  but  the  House 
were  called  on  not  to  notice  that  business, 
because,  forsooth,  the  grand  iury  of  Lan- 
cashire  had  thrown  out  bills  connected 
witli  it.    The  duty  of  the  House  was  how- 
ever, to  investigate  such  abuser*    When 
the  comparative  merits   of  attorney-ge- 
nerals and  grand  juries  were  talked  of,  he 
-would  freely  say,  that  he  preferred  the 
decision  of  the  worst  possible  grand  Jury 
to  the  best  attorney-general.     Such   a 
jury  might  possibly  be  impartial;  but  there 
was  almost  an  impossibility  that  an  attor- 
ney-general could  be  so  in  particular  cases; 
he  being  ex  necessitate  a  party  man.    The 
charge  here  was  of  immense  importance  ; 
it  was  not  one  for  attorney-generals,  or 
grand  juries,  or  judges  to  try;  but  for 
the   sreat  tribunal  of  -  parliament  itself. 
Let  them  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
they  had  a  paternal  legislature  to  protect 
them,  which  they  were  entitled  to  enjoy 
as  long  as  they  showed  themselves  worthy 
^f  its  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  of  opioioDi  that  the 


attorney-general  for  Ireland  had  shown  a 
leaning  in  the  prosecution  against  one 
party,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  calm  purposes  of  justice  if  he  had 
avoided.  But  he  did  not  think  this  to  be 
that  sort  of  case  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  inquisitorial  powers  of 
parliament. 

Lord  Milton  thought,  that  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland  laboured  under  some 
misapprehension  respecting  the  efiect  of  the 
former  debate.    That  learned  gentleman 
now  assumed,  that  he  had  obtained  an  ac- 
quittal, by  the  House  passing  to  the  other 
orders  of  the  day ;  as  if  there  was  an  in- 
separable identity  between  the  merits  of 
his  case,  and   the  demerits  of  the  high 
sheriff.    The  impression  made  upon  the 
House  by  the  speech  of  the  attorney- 
general  had  an  effect  unfavourable  to  toe 
sheriff  and  the  jury,  but  favourable  to  him- 
self;  but  the  learned  gentleman  should 
not  conclude,  that  although  the  House 
might  look  unfavourably  on   the  sheriff,    % 
they  were  at  all  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the   attorney-general.     The  learned 
gentleman  had  talked  of  corruption.    No 
corruption  whatever  was  imputed  to  him. 
There  was  indeed  a  charge  of  indiscreet 
exercise  of  authority ;  and  had  the  motion 
of  the  member  for  Armaeh  been  confined 
to  that  charge,  he  would  have  voted  for  it* 
The  learned  gentleman  woold  now  get  out 
of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  by 
telling  the  House  somewhat  tardily,  that 
he  intended  to  prosecute  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin.    But  instead  of  complaining  of 
the  member  for  Armagh  for  hanging  the 
charge  over  his  head  tor  two  months,  he 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
given  him  an  excuse  for  not  sooner  pro- 
secuting the  sheriff.  If  there  were  grounds 
for  the  transactions  imputed  to  the  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  there  might  be  grounds  for 
simi^  transactions  throughout  Ireland. 
At  9  bar  of  that  Houie,  and  no  where 
else,  ought  such  an  inquiry  to  be  made  ; 
not  so  much  with  a  view  of  punishing  this 
identical  sheriff,  if  guilty,as  of  holding  outa 
warning  to  the  sheriffs  of  Ireland  generalljr. 

Mr.  Brofomlow  said,  he  persevered  m 
his  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  at- 
torney-general for  Ireland  had  been  harsh, 
unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional.  He 
hoped,  that  upon  the  present  occasion 
there  woidd  be  one  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  irresistible  necessity  of  an  inquiry,  at 
the  bar  of  that  House,  into  the  conduct 
of  the  high  sheriff,  in  order  that,  should 
he  be  fiound  as  guilty  as  he  beUeved  him  in- 
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nooeot,  be  thould  receive  that  panish- 
nent  which  such  misconduct  deserved^ 
and  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power 
Co  eradicate,  root  and  branch,  the  whole 
•y8tem  which  had  fostered  such  a  mon« 
ftrous  abuse  of  power.  The  attorney- 
general  had  informed  the  House,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  harsh 
and  injurious  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
in  consequence  of  the  conauct  of  the 
iberiff,  who  had  conspired  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  justice  from  being  attained.  The 
learned  ^ntleraan  had  said  in  his  place, 
that  the  lury  were  packed.  Now,  he  was 
informed,  that  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  grand  jurors  who  ignored  the  bill  of 
indictment,  usually  sat  as  grand  jurors ; 
that  their  names  appeared  in  every  panel 
for  ten  years  back ;  and  that  during  that 
lime  they  had  frequently  receivra  the 
thanka  of  the  judges  for  their  upright  and 
impartial  conduct.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  attorney-general,  that  one  of  the 
traversers  was  the  first  cousin  of  the 
aheri£  Now,  he  was  no  more  connected 
with  the  sheriff  than  he  was  with  the 
learned  eentleman  himself.   The  attomey- 

Sneral  had  informed  the  House,  that  a 
r.  Poole  applied  to  the  sheriff  to  be  put 
on  a  jury ;  that  the  sheriff  had  consented, 
but  toat,  subse^ueotly,  Mr.  Poole  having 
expressed  his  mdination  to  carry  into 
eflBect  the  conciliatory  views  of  the  king's 
letter,  he  was  not  put  on  tlie  jury-  The 
high  sheriff  had  informed  him  (Air.  B.), 
that  three  weeks  before  the  jury  was  in- 
panelled,  Mr.  Poole  begged  to.be  put 
on  the  grand  jury.  The  sheriff  said,  he 
would  submit  his  name  to  his  colleague. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  sheri^  by  the  Crown  solicitors,  by 
the  orders  of  the  attorney-general,  re- 
questing that  both  the  sherifis  should  join 
in  making  out  the  panel.  Mr.  Poole  re- 
aewed  his  application  to  be  put  m  the 
grand  jury,  when  the  sherifft  iiflrmed 
£im  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
cautious,  and  that  he  had  disqualified 
himself  by  the  applications  he  had  made. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Thorpe  asked  what  reason  he 
had  for  pressing  the  application  ?  «  I'll 
tell  you,'*  said  Mr.  Poole ;  <<  the  case 
of  a  Mr.  O'Mara  is  to  come  before  the 
grand  jurv.  I  am  acquainted  with  facts, 
connected  with  that  case,  which  are 
not  known  to  the  rest  of  the  jury.  I 
wish  to  be  on  the  grand  jury  that  justice 
nay  be  done  to  Mr.  O'Mara.  Put  me  on 
the  jury,  and  I'll  give  you  my  word  not 
to  divide  on  the  question  or  the  play-  { 


house  riots."  The  sheriff  replied,  thai 
nothing  (after  soch  a  declaration^  would 
induce  him  to  put  Mr.  Poole  on  toe  jury. 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  grand 
jury,  there  was  no  notice  of  metioB  re- 
specting'them,  but  he  was  authorised  to 
say,  that  everv  thing  the  attomey-general 
had  said  with  respect  to  them  was  in* 
correct  and  unfounded.  The  attorney- 
general  had  been  mbled  and  misinlbrmed 
by  some  calumniator.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral had  said,  that  a  witness  of  the  name 
of  Moran  had  been  produced  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  but  two  qaeatieni 
nad  been  put  to  him  when  he  waa  ahowa 
to  the  door;  the  jury  authorized  bin 
(Mn  B.)  to  state,  that  the  witness  wsi 
asked  a  ffreater  number  of  questioos  ia 
the  grand  jury  room  than  he  was  asked  oa 
the  trial.— ^^w,  he  would  state  to  the 
House  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  1m  far 
as  rumour  went,  given  on  the  other  nde. 
It  was  said,  that  the  attomey-general 
had  received  information,  that  a  persoo, 
seated  in  the  pit  on  the  night  of  the  riot, ' 
could  give  material  information  Telatm 
to  the  throwing  of  the  murderous  bottle, 
and  which,  by  the  by,  was  stated  to  hate 
fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  orehestra. 
That  bottle,  if  thrown  at  all,  might,  for 
aught  which  appeared  to  the  contrary, 
have  been  directed  as  much  against  lord 
Combermere  as  against  the  lord«Tieotenant. 
The  man  who  so  offered  his  evidence, 
said,  on  his  examination,  that  on  the  m'ght 
in  question  he  bad  seen  a  person  in  the 
pit,  drinking  a  bottle  of  porter  (not 
spirits),  and  after  drinking  the  contents 
of  the  bottle,  he  chucked  it  over  the  stage 
lights.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  attomey- 
general,  and  tiie  witness  was  iminediatdy 
shown  to  the  door.  He  might  go  on 
multiplying  similar  statements,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  many  falsitier 
were  uttered  upon  the  one  side  as  well  bm 
the  other  ;  but  the  instance  which  he  had 
adduced  was  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
belief  was  to  be  attached  to  such  state- 
ments on  either  side.  Perhaps  it  would 
surprise  the  House  to  hear,  that  a  person 
now  dead  had  made  affidavit  to  a  person 
now  living,  and  who  could  be  produced, 
that  Graham  was  not  the  man  who  threw 
the  bottle,  for  that  he  himself  had  thrown 
it,  and  that  on  his  death-bed  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  declare  that  he  had  done  io. 
The  hon.  member,  in  conclusion,  alluded 
to  the  oppressive  effect  which  an  ex-officio 
information  must  necessarily  have  upon 
the  inlxNT^ats  of  Mr.  Thorpc>  wkO|  though 


stdemighl  vrte  it  ••  argumem  ihat  tfai 
conduct  of  the  iherifi  in  this  iDstaned 
was  only  a  specimen  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Irish  sheriflb  generally* 
This  he  begged  leave  most  positiirely  to 
deny*  The  sherib  of  Ireland  were,  as  a 
body,  totally  undeserving  of  such  an  ism 
putation.  The  right  hon,  gentleman  pnH 
ceeded  to  argue,  that  it  would  be  inoel 
unwise  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  high  sherin  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  because,  in  that  case,  mere 
statements  would  be  set  up  in  opposition 
to  evidence  given  upon  oath.  Such  a 
proceeding,  too,  would  be  calculated  to 
keep  alive  in  Ireland  those  angry  feelings 
which  it  was  the  wish  of  all  prudent  roeil 
to  see  extinguished.  The  statementa 
made  at  the  bar  would  be  doled  out  to 
the  public  day  by  day— the  proceedings 
would  be  continuedfrom  week  to  week— » 
and  finally,  the  House  would  arrive  at  no 
result  which  could  satisfy  the  minds  of 
any  class  of  men.  For  these  reasons^  he 
should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Colonel  Bany  said,  that  if  this  bad  been 
a  case  of  slight  personal  delinquency  on  tba 
part  of  the  sheriff,  be  shoidd nol  wish  tha 
House  to  interfere  in  it ;  but,  from  ihk 
whole  tenor  of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech^ 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  idea,  that  public 
justice  demanded  this  investigation.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  such  an  investi* 
gatioR  was  not  likely  to  be  at  all  suc» 
cessful  in  its  object  if  carried  on  in  Ire* 
land ;  and  that  even  an  ^-officio  infinvn^ 
tioo  was  not  competent  to  attain  it*  He 
called,  therefore,  on  that  House^  as  thej 
loved  jostice  and  detested  calumny  (and 
here  be  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  fiur 
indeed  from  meaning  to  impute  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  any  thing  like  a  de^ 
signed  calumny)  he  called  upon  them  to 
bring  the  parties  on  their  floor.  He  could 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  right  hon^ 
gentlaman,  that  his  conduct  was  now  cnjLt 
of  all  question,  for  it  was  not  the  law,  but 
the  facts  of  the  case,   upon  which  that 

auestion  must  turn.  The  only  step,  in<* 
eed,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
take,  was  an  ex-officio  information;  and 
that  could  not  now  be  effectud  in  that 
country. 

Sir «/.  Nevaport  said,  that,  if  the  Hoiiia 
showed  an  unwillingness  to  entertain  this 
motion  the  dissentions  in  Ireland  would 
be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
Certain  members  seemed  to  think,  that  the 
course  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet  was 
injudicious.     If  such  were  the  ppinioii» 


acquittadt  must  bear  the  expense^  as  wcU 
as -the  disgrace,  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Gcubum  said,  that  if  circumstances 
Called  for  inquiry,  he  certainlv  should 
prefer  the  course  proposed  by  his  learned 
friend  the  attorney-general  to  that  recom* 
mended  by  the  hon.  baronet.  The  House 
must  perceive,  that  the  question  as  it  noi^ 
stood,  let  it  take  what  course  it  would, 
no  longer  involved  tlie  conduct  of  his 
learned  friend  or  the  Irish  government. 
The  question  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  was— not  whether  any  suspicion 
could  attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  at* 
torney-general— 4iot  whether  he  had  com* 
mitted  any  error  in  judgment— -but  whe* 
ther,  upon  ^e  whole  of  the  facts,  there 
was  prima  ffuu  ground  to  justify  the 
course  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  pur- 
sued, whether  the  facts  were  sufficiently 
strong  and  well  authenticated  to  make  it  his 
duty  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  \  His 
hon.  friend,  who  spoke  last,  had  himself 
stated,  that  nothing  more  could  be  attri* 
buted  to  his  right  hon.  friend  than  an  in* 
discreet  and  unwise  exercise  of  the  power 
vested  in  him  by  law.  Upon  the  late  dis^ 
cussion  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  course  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes),  not  because  that  course 
was  most  satisfactory  to  the  attorneyge* 
neral  or  himself,  but  because  sixah  a 
course  was  likely  to  be  most  conciliatory  ta 
all  the  partiesconcerned.  lliereal  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  was, 
whether  the  inquiry  should  be  by  examina* 
tion  at  the  bar,  or  whether  it  should  be  pro* 
ceeded  in  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
attorney-general  \  He  was  oetermined  to 
vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, because  the  course  which  he  pro- 
posed  was  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
charucter  of  the  sheriff^  or  elicit  the.  whole 
facts  of  the  case.  Supposing  the  sheriff 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  what  could  he 
offi^r  in  answer  to  depositions  upon  oath, 
except  the  statements  of  persons  who 
could  not  be  sworn?  This,  instead  of 
serving  the  sheriff,  would  be  productive 
of  injury  to  his  case.  In  hb  opiaion,  the 
course  proposed  by  the  attorney-general 
was  by  far  the  more  preferable  one.  But 
there  was  a  general  prindple  which  op- 
posed still  more  strongly  the  course  pro^ 
posed  by  the.  hon*  baronet.  He  meant 
the  impolicy  of  that  House  allowing  its 
dignity  and  high  functions  to  be  mixed 
up  widi  questions  which  might  and  ought 
to  be  decided  by  inferior  tribunals.  He 
was  awar^  that  gentleasen  on  the  other 


rial  laid  before  the  lord-lieutenant  ia 
1819»  and  the  tame  inference  was  drawn; 
namely,  that  this  tort  of  limitation  was 
obviously  calculated  to  defeat  the  endt  of 
justice.  The  House  would  desert  their 
duty  to  the  country,  if,  from  any  drcum* 
stances  of  oersonal  inconvenience,  they 
should  shrink  from  the  proposed  inquiry, 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  saeoied  to 
be  agreed  upon  all  sides,  that,  in  jostJoe 
to  the  high  sheriff  and  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  some  inquiry  shoola  take 
place.  The  question,  then,  was,  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  making  such  in- 
ouiry  ?  He  conjured  the  House  to  coo- 
nne  itself,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  to  the  principles  whifh  had  erer 
guided  them  on  such  occasions— prind- 
pics  which  in  this  instance  would,  he 
trusted,  be  separsted  /rom  all  party  feel- 
ings. He  appealed  to  any  man  who  heard 
him,  whether  the  arguments  adduced  for 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  the  House  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  case  was  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule}  The 
hon.  member  for  Limerick  had  said,  that- 
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let  the  House  at  once  abdicate  iu  most 
important  duty — let  it  renounce  that 
which  it  ought  to  consider  one  of  its  most 
sacred  obligations,  the  guardianship  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  was 
most  anxious  for  the  investigation  of  this 
question  in  this  country,  for  another  rea- 
son. In  England  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  was  great.  In  Ireland  there  was 
no  public.  That  country  was  divided  into 
parties ;  but  there  was  no  public.  If  the 
question  was  investigated  here,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hear  from  mutual 
animosity  and  conflicting  passions.  For 
this  reason,  he  would  support  the  motion. 
Ho  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  refused. 
The  parties  were  on  the  spot  and  sought 
the  inquiry.  Two  parties  only  had  been 
mentioned  in  these  transactions— the  go- 
vernment, and  the  party  which  bearded 
Chat  government.  There  was,  however, 
a  third  party,  which  required  justice  firom 
the  House;  namely,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  observed,  that  the 
right  hon*  secretary  for  Ireland  had  said, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  other  night  had 
entirely  disposed  of  the  whole  question 
before  the  House.  To  that  proposition 
he  must  give  his  unqualified  dissent.  He 
would  not  agree  to  any  new  rule  for  the 
fiovemment  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  unless 
It  could  be  shown  that  those  affairs  re- 
quired a  different  rule  from  that  which 
mtained  in  this  country.  He  did  think, 
however,  that  if.  such  a  state  of  things 
were  ever  to  exist  in  England  as  had  re- 
cently existed  in  Ireland,  the  king's  attor- 
ney-general would  have  been  justified  in 
adopting  the  same  proceedings  as  the 
learned  gentleman  bad  adopted.  The 
present  question  did  not  regard  any  set 
of  men,  forming  the  government  of  Ire- 
land; but  whether  the  grand  jury  or 
sheriff  of  Dublin  possessed  the  power  to 
intercept  or  pervert  the  administration  of 
justice  ?  Last  session  he  happened  to  be 
placed  in  the  chair  of  a  committee  upon 
the  local  taxation  of  Dublin.  On  that 
occasion  it  appeared,  that  the  taxation  of 
Dublin  was  principally  managed  through 
the  agency  of  the  grand  jury;  and  in  the 
report  of  that  committee,  it  was  expressly 
stated,  that  the  election  of  the  grand  jury 
appeared  to  be  always  made  from  the  cor- 
poration; while  persons  who  were  not 
members  of  that  body,  whatever  other 
qualifications  they  might  possess,  were 
excluded  from  serving  as  erand  jurors. 
The  same  thing  was  asserted  in  a  memo- 


the  conduct  of  the  grand  iury  ought  t» 
be  inquired  into.  Surely  the  hon.  mem- 
ber must  have  foi^gotten  the  tenus  of  the 
motion.  In  that  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff 
only  was  included.  If  they  were  to  go 
farther,  let  it  be  so  stated ;  but  if  they 
were  not,  let  them  confine  themselves  to 
the  question  before  them.  But,  soppos* 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  grand  jtury  was  to 
be  examined,  how  were  they  to  proceed? 
Were  they  to  receive  the  evidence  of 
those  whom  the  grand  jury  had  examined, 
or  of  those  who  stated  that  the  grand 
jury  had  refused  to  examine  them  ?  If 
they  did  this,  how  were  they  to  put  the 
grand  jury  on  their  defence  r  How  could 
they  call  upon  them  to  disclose  that 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  keep 
secret  ?    This  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 

Colitical  circumstances  of  Ireland  could 
e  taken  into  consideration.  The  noble 
member  for  Yorksliire  had  argued,  that 
this  was  a  case  where  the  House  waa 
bound  to  inquire  not  onlj  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin,  but  into 
the  conduct  of  sheriffs  generally.  Now, 
this  was  opposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  who  stated,  that  the  case  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  other  she- 
riff :  and  this  was  a  reason  which  woM 
induce  him  to  send  the  case  for  inquiry 
to  a  court  of  justice,  rather  than  to  the 
bar  of  that  House.  From  the  loose  state- 
ments made  upon  this  quealiooi  Biost  of 


yikAdk  «fer0  eoritradioted  as  saon  as  made, 
the  bar  of  the  House,  where  parties  could 
not  be  examined  upon  oath,  was  not  so 
fit  a  phice  for  inquii^  into  the  circum- 
stances as  a  court  of  justice^  where  an 
oath  must  be  administered.  This  was  not 
a  case  where  there  was  a  denial  of  justice, 
for  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  was 
ready  to  prosecute,  if  necessary.  By  in- 
stituting a  process  at  their  bar,  the  House 
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of  a  government  of  compromise ;  for  while 
one  half  the  cabinet  was  encouraging  the 
cry  of  •«  No  popery,"  the  other  half  was 
saying,  "  We  will  prosecute  you .  if  you 
do."  Well,  after  this  sort  of  feeling  in 
the  cabinet  was  known,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant went  to  the  theatre ;  and  there  a 
riot,  which  all  must  lament,  took  place. 
Then  the  attorney-general  appeared  to 
prosecute  the  parties ;  first,  for  a  conspi- 


rould  be  adopting  that  course,  for  which  !  racy  to  kill  and  murder  the  king's  lieu- 
some  hon.  members  were  so  ready  to  .  tenant :  that  failing,  he  had  recourse  to 
blame  the  attorney-general ;  namely,  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  riot ; 
taking  the  case  out  o£  the  regular  and  '.  that  failing,  he  tried  an  ex-officio  infor« 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law.  There  |  mation ;    and,  that   failing,  the  learned 


were,  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
instances  where  it  had  interfered.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  that  of  an  hon. 
member  (Mr.  W.  QuinW  where  the  delay 
had  been  not  merely  mm  day  to  day, 
but  from  week  to  week.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  time  of  the  House  should  not  be 
so  occupied,  if  occasion  required ;  but  he 
did  think  that  if  this  inquiry  were  gone 
into  at  their  bar,  it  would  be  found  to 
extend  to  a  most  inconvenient  length. 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  that  some  ulterior 
proceedings  were  called  for,  they  must 
m  the  end  send  the  matter  to  a  court  of 
justice;  and  that  would  be  sending  the 
aheriff  to  trial  with  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him,  arising  from  the  decision  of 
the  House*  It  would,  therefore,  be  much 
better  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course  be- 
fore the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  if  the  question 
was  merely  whether  the  sheriff  should  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  law,  or  examined 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  he  would  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  con- 
olusion  he  had  come  to.  But  this  was  a 
greater  and  more  important  question.  It 
was  a  question  important  to  that  part  of 
the  empire  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  England  by  the  Union.  He  would 
grant  that  the  sheriff  could  not  be  form- 
ally tried  at  their  bar,  as  he  might  be  in 
a  court  of  iaw;  but  he  would  contend, 
that  the  circuoistancess^f  this  case  were 
such  as  the  House  had  a  right  to  inquire 
into.  The  House,  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  had  assuredly  a  right  to 
enter  upon  such  inquiries  as  that  now 
proposed.  Let  the  House  go  back  a  few 
months  into  the  history  of  this  transac- 
tion. The  blame  arose  out  of  what  he 
would  call  the  meritorious  conduct  of  the 
attomey-«generaI  for  Ireland ;  but,  and  he 
aaid  it  widh  great  reapeot,  it  arose  also  oat 
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gentleman  was  himself  put  upon  his  trial. 
^Hear,  hear.]  It  could  not  be  said,  that 
in  this  latter  case  the  conduct  of  the  riieriff 
was  tried.  That  was  postponed ;  but  the 
trial  of  the  one  and  the  accusation  of  the 
other  were  so  mixed  up,  that  they  could 
not  tell  which  was  prosecutor  or  whidi 
defendant.  The  learned  gentleman,  in 
hh  defence,  had  inculpated  the  sheriff. 
Were  they  now  to  be  toki  that,  after  such 
inculpation,  and  after  the  parties  accused 
had  petitioned  for  a  fair  hearing,  that  that 
should  be  denied,  and  that  the  only  an- 
swer which  should  be  given  to  them  was, 
that  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  at  law  by 
the  very  party  whom  they  accused  of  ca- 
lumniating them  ?  This  was  an  odd  way 
of  conciliating  parties.  It  might  be  un- 
derstood in  Ireland  ;  but  certainly  it  was 
contrary  to  the  notions  of  conciliation 
which  prevailed  in  this  country.  It  was 
another  effect  of  that  government  of  com- 
promise to  which  he  had  before  alluded. 
See  what  the  situation  of  the  House  and 
of  the  learned  gentleman  would  be,  if  he 
were  directed  to  prosecute  those  parties 
in  Ireland.  With  what  countenance  could 
he,  their  accuser  here,  appear  officially 
against  them  in  Ireland.  &pch  a  prose- 
cution could  not,  in  fairness,  oe  carried  on 
by  the  attorney-general.  The  office  which 
heboid  would  "be  degraded  by  it.  But  it 
was  asked,  would  you  put  the  grand  jury^ 
on  their  trial  by  this  motion?  He  anfwer-^ 
ed — let  tlie  inquirv  extend  to  all,  and  let 
the  example  tend  to  keep  all  corporate 
sheri^  in  proper  order.  After  the  state- 
ment of  the  attorney-general,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  all  parties  if  Inquiry  were 
withheld.  The  refusal  of  the  inquiry 
would  tend  still  further  to  irritate  the 
higher  orders,  and  goad  the  lower  to 
madness.  Let  the  inquiry,  then,  go  oh 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  not  by  a 
prosecution  by  the  attorney-general ;  for 
4  F 
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proper   officer  of  the  Crown  bad  toM 


that  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  ac- 
cused, nor  would  it  satisfy  the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  it  had  been 
urged,  that  if  the  House  consented  to  go 
into  an  inquiry  at  their  bar,  it  would  draw 
all  the  topics  of  the  agitated  state  of 
Ireland— all  its  practical  grievances,  and* 
a  consideration  of  the  mode  of  redress — 
into  discussion.  He  little  doubted  that 
it  would  take  a  wider  range  than  the 
motion  described.  But  surely  that  was 
not  a  reason  why  they  should  adopt  it,  if 
the  object  was,  to  come  at  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  them.  It  was  plain  that  the 
speeches  of  honourable  members  on  the 
other  side  must  be  much  narrowed  to 
meet  the  object  of  the  motion,  or  the 
motion  must  be  much  enlarged  to  meet 
their  speeches.    For  his  own  part,  in  oc- 

.  copying  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
short  time,  he  thought  he  should  do  well 
to  follow  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover. 
It  seldom  happened  that  he  could  agree 
in  the  general  topics  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
speeches ;  but  he  had  seldom  heard  one  igk 
the  general  topics  of  which  he  more  cor« 
dially  agreed  than  that  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  that  night  delivered.  He 
fully  concurred  with  him,  that  m  the  whole 
transaction  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  stood  rectus  in  curia.  He  agreed 
witli  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  stood  acquitted,  even 
before  he  came  to  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment which  related  to  the  sheriff;  and 
that  part  certainly  did  not  weaken  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  innocence.  The 
vote  of  acquittal  which  the  House  had 
come  to  was  a  right  one ;  but  that  ac- 
quittal did  not  necessarily  infer  the  guilt 
of  any  other  individual.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  acquittal  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  tha^the  examinations  upon  oath 
should  tunr  out  to  be  true ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  the  acquittal  of  the  indivi- 
dual charged ;  and,  tnerefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  matter  should  be  sent  to 
a  tribunal,  where  the  evidence  would  be 
given  under  the  most  solemn  sanction. 
The  House  was  precluded  from  hearing 
sworn  evidence.  They  would  therefore 
go  into  the  inquiry  with  affidavits  sworn 

,  against  the  sheriff  of  Dublin,  and  that 
sworn  testimony  would  be  met  by  testi- 
mony unsworn.  And  yet  they  were  called 
to  go  upon  this  course  of  inquiry  as  a 
measure  of  justice  to  the  sheriff  of  Dublin ! 
It  was  easy  to  see  in  which  way  the  justice 
of  the  case  could  best  be  met.     The 


the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  institute 
an  inquiry*  *^  The  ouestion,  then  be&rt 
the  House  was,  whettier  thereahouldbea 
prosecatioD  instituted  by  his  Jeemed 
friend,  or  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  that 
House?  No  person  could  aay  with  truth, 
this  prosecution  was  taken  up  on  the  sod- 
den to  answer  a  particular  purpose.  He 
could  give  his  testimony  tti  the  contrary ; 
for  he  anew  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  his  learned  friend,  and  that  it  was  only 
delayed  because  he  waa  himself  in  the 
situation  of  an  accused  person.  If  as 
inquiry  at  their  bar  were  neeesaaryfor 
the  justification  of  the  sheriS  of  Dublin^ 
he  would  readily  consent  to  that  inquiry; 
but  there  was  another  and  an  obviom 
course,  free  from  all  the  inconvenienoei 
which  were  acklbwledged  to  belong  to  aa 
inquiry  by  that  House,  and  by  which  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  oould  be  as- . 
certained  with  adegreeof  certainty  which 
an  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  that  House  did 
not  possess ;  such  an  inouiry  must  terminate 
in  one  of  two  wavs.  The  sheriff  ought  be 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  but  then  ii  must 
be  taken  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
evidence  was  unsworn ;  but  if  the  testi- 
mony should  substantiate  the  chaq^e,  then 
the  individual  must  be  sent  to  trial  with 
the  House  as  his  prosecutor,  and  the  pre* 
judice  resulting  from  the  weight  of  tneir 
authority  againsthim.  Looking,  therefore, 
either  to  expedience  or  justice,  bethought 
the  plain  and  open  course  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation was  that  which  was  due  to  the 
public,  the  House,  and  the  individual 
immediately  concerned. 

Mr.  Broueham  said,  that  the  chief  ob- 
jection urged  against  an  inquiry  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  was,  the  unfavourable  effect 
which  it  mieht  have  on  the  future  trial  of 
thesheriff,  if  the  House  should  think  proper 
to  direct  a  prosecution.  But,  was  it  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  sheriff  himself 
did  not  make  such  an  objection ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  should  have  petitioned  for 
that  very  mode  of  inquiry  ?  God  forbid 
that  justice  shouUl  be  violated  in  the  per^ 
son  of  any  one-* even  in  one  of  the 
Orange  association  !  God  forbid  that, 
with  the  weight  of  the  censure  of  that 
House  hanging  about  his  neck  like  a  mill- 
stone, any  man  should  be  sent  to  take  his 
trial !  But,  when  the  person  hims^ctme 
forward  and  entreated  to  be  heard^  was 
he  to  be  told  that  he  did  not  know  hia 
own  case?  This  compromiaing government, 
however,  had  shut  its  ears  againtt  hia 
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'{>etition.    They  had  said  that  the  general 
jrule  of  the  House  was  against  inquiry, 
which  was  so  troublesome  a  thing,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  rely  on  the  attorney- 
general  and  think  no  more  of  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation.     He  had  not  so 
read  the  constitution ;  nor  would  he  con- 
aeot  to  a  doctrine  which  it  was  reserved 
for  the  third  year  of  George  the  4th  to 
promulgate  for  the  first  time.    Besides^  it 
was  to  be  renumbered  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  Quin,   which  had  been 
alluded  to,  was  investigated  bv  the  House 
with  success,  and  followed  up  by  an  enact- 
ment to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
abuses  there  disclosed.    And,  what  was 
the  Question  that  called  for  investigation 
now  ^  Was  it  not  an  alarming  matter,  that 
there  had  been  an  attack  on  the  purity  of 
theadministration  of  justice  by  the  packing 
of  a  jury,  and  that  that  had  been  done 
by  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  courting  a  party  which 
was  of  great  weight  for  its  rank  and 
wealth,  and  some  of  whom  were  even 
high  in  office?    The  administration  of 
justice  was  said  to  have  received  a  taint, 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dublin.      And  who  made  the  charge? 
The  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown,   in 
defence  of  himself,   and  to  secure  his 
own   retreat.     Was  not  this,   then,   he 
would  ask,   an  extraordinary  case,  and 
coming  strictly  within  thepnncipleof  the 
qxceptioD  ?    He  could  not  take  the  same 
view  of  the  result  of  the  inquiry  a  few 
nights  ago  into  the  condutt  of  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  which  was  taken  by 
uie  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
though  he  acquitted  him  of  any  thing 
even  bordering  on  a  corrupt  motive.    The 
charges  against  him  of  unprecedented, 
unwise,    and    unconstitutional    conduct, 
were  of  a  sufficiently  grave  nature,   and 
were  felt  so   by  the  Teamed  gentleman 
himself;  but  his  friends,  the  government, 
applying  to  him  the  same  over-measure 
of  kmdness  which  they  qow  wanted  to 
apply  to  the  sheriff,  and  accusing  him  of 
bungling  conduct  in  his  own  case,  chose 
a  line  of  their  own,  and  said,    *<  We 
won't  convict  you,  for  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  Ireland :  but  we 
can't  acquit  you,  for  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous also;  therefore,  we  will  not  give 
to  innocence  its  just  meed,  but  pass  to 
the  order. of  the   day,  because  we  will 
treat  the  attorney-general  as  we  mean 
to  treat  the  sheriff  of  Dublin  on  Tuesday 
next/*    This  was  nha^  was  called  an  ac- 


quittal of  the  learned  gentleman;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  view  some  gen- 
tlemen had  taken  of  it,  what  really  carried 
the  House  along  with  it  was,  the  distinct 
and  alarming  charge  of  packing  a  jury. 
The  acquittal  (for  he  would  not  quarrel 
about  words)  was  due  to  that  cnarge. 
Of  all  the  alarming  comments  on  the 
filing  of  ex-officio  informations,  the  in- 
tended proceeding  by  the  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  sheriff 
was  the  most  alarming.  He  denied  that 
an  inquiry  by  trial  would  fulfil  the  object 
which  they  bad  in  view.  The  issue  would 
in  that  case  be  confined  to  the  mere  ques* 
tion,  whether  the  party  charged  were 
guilty  or  not?  The  whole  proceeding 
might  fail  from  a  trifling  flaw ;  and  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  conduct  of  other  parties,  if  the 
sheriff  were  shown  to  be  not  guilty.  He 
knew  of  no  tribunal  half  so  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  sifUng  the  truth,  as  .an 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  by  an 
nomination  on  the  part  of  all  the  members, 
renewed  day  after  day ;  an  inquiry  from 
which  no  equivocation  could  escape,  no 
concealment  could  take  shelter,  and  out 
of  which  the  truth  must  in  the  end  be 
elicited.  The  House  had  that  night  heard 
a  lesson  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
emanating  from  the  long  experience  and 

freat  patriotism  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
sir  J.  Newport)  ;  not  founded  in  violent 
or  chimerical  notions,  but  pregnant  with 
the  soundest  political  wisdom.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  declared  it  to  be  the 
curse  of  Ireland  to  be  torn  by  factions, 
mobs,  and  associations;  and  to  have  no- 
thing which  could  be  fairly  called  a  public. 
The  Union,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evils  which  had  attended  it,  hac(  at  least 
brought  to  Ireland  the  chance  of  acquir- 
iqi;  that  inestimable  blessing.  •  Let  it  not 
be  said,  when  Ireland  complained  of 
grievances,  that  the  best  way  of  allaying 
heats,  of  quelling  dissention,  and  of  dif- 
fusing satisfaction  through  the  country, 
was,  not  to  remedy  those  grievances.  Let 
her  voice  be  heard — let  her  wrongs  be  re- 
dressed —  let  her  just  demands  be  con- 
ceded, and  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
turbulence  and  dissention  with  regard  to 
Ireland* 

The  House  divided:  For  sir  Francis 
Burdett's  motion  219.  Against  it  185. 
Majority  S4.  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  of  the  said  inquiry 
was  ordered  to  set  on  Friday,  and  Mr. 
Sheriff  Thorpe  was  ordered  to  attend. 


Thurulay,  April  24. 

Neootiatioms  relative  to  Spain.I 
The  order  oF  the  day  for  tummoning  their 
lordships  being  rcad| 

Lord  EUenbarough  rose  to  make  bis 
promised  motion.  Sensible  as  he  was  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  was  about  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships,  and  labouring  under 
very  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  perform  the  duty  he 
had  imposed  on  himself,  it  was  not,  he 
said,  without  embarrassment  that  he  rose 
to  address  them.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  it  was  with  much  sntidfaction  he  now 
saw  this  great  question  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberation  of  the  House ; 
and  since  their  lordships'  attention  was  at 
length  to  be  distinctly  drawn  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  and  to  the  examination 
of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
in  the  late  negotiations,  all  personal  con- 
siderations as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  taff 
were  lost  in  his  sense  of  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  the  inquiry.  He  was,  too,  re- 
lieyed  from  much  of  his  anxiety,  when  he 
recollected  that  whatever  points  he  might 
fail  sufficiently  to  enforce,  or  mieht  omit  to 
notice,  would  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
noble  lords  who  might  follow  him.  Pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  him,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  make  a  statement  that  would 
cast  blame  on  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  pain  was  greatly  increased, 
when  he  found  the  noble  duke  opposite 
implicated  in  transactions  which  his  duty 
would  oblige  him  to  condemn.  It  had 
been  his  wish,  as  it  doubtless  was  the 
wish  of  ievery  man  in  the  country,  that 
the  great  name  of  the  noble  duke  might 
descend  to  posterity  pure  and  unblemish- 
ed, and  it  was  with  infinite  regret  he  f<«ft 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
perform  his  duty  on  the  present  occasion, 
without  bringing;  into  question  the  con- 
duct of  that  noble  duke  with  respect  to 
the  negotiations  he  had  lately  conducted ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  no 
consideration  of  what  had  occurred  in  re- 
cent instances,  would  diminish  his  sense 
..of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  be  due 
"to  the  noble  duke  for  his  former  grent  and 
eminent  services.  It  was  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  a  free 
fitnte,  or  sound  policy,  under  any  system, 
to  balance  present  errors  in  conduct  by 
past  services.  The  latter  were  not  to  be 
made  an  excuse  for  the  former.    Let 
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they  might  spring,  or  by  wnqmsoever 
cqmmittedy  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, and  let  them  be  censured  at  they 
deserved.  He  knew  of  no  principle  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  this  in  a  free 
country ;  especially  when  the  subject  of 
inquiry  was,  the  conduct  of  a  great  and 
successful  general.  In  such  a  case  no* 
thing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a 
system  of  forbearance.     » 

Having  said  this  much,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  subject  immediately  beifore 
the  House.    Their  lordships  would  re- 
collect, that  in  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in    1821,    on   the   subject  of  tbe 
Neapolitan  revolution,  it  appeared  that 
not  only  his  majesty's  ministers  but  tbe 
allied  powers  regarded  the  case  of  Naples 
as  different    from  that  of   Spain,     fbe 
noble  earl  opposite  (Ltverpool)  tbenaaid, 
that  the  Spanish  revolotion  haci  been  pro- 
voked.   This   acknowledgment  was  dis- 
tinctly made  by  the  noble  earl ;  but  at, 
{lerhaps,  some  of  the  noble  earra  col- 
eagues  did  not,  like  him,  entertain  liberal 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
revolution,  and  as,  perhaps,  some  noble 
lords  in  that  House  might  view  that  revo- 
lution in  the  same  li^t  as  tbey  did  tbe 
Neapolitan,  he  thought  it  right  to  recapi- 
tulate some  circumstances  ccmnected  with 
the  Spanish  revolution,  which  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  that 
subject.    In  judging  that  revolution,  be 
entreated  their  lordships  to  recollect  its 
principle  and  origin.    With  that  recollec- 
tion in  their  min^  they  could  not  fiiil 
to  acknowledge  tne  justice  of  tbe  dis- 
tinction the  noble  earl  opposite  had  nuide, 
and  which  also  appeared  to  be  made  at 
that  time  by  the  administration  generally; 
for  one  of  the  earliest  ministerial  papers 
on  the  subject  was  a  despatch,  written  by 
lord  Londonderry,  containing  arguments 
calculated  to  dissuade  the  allies  from  inter- 
fering with  Spain.    When  king  Ferdinand 
returned  to  Spain  in  1814,  and  proceeded 
by  violence  to  destroy  that  consdtution 
which  had  been   estsbUshed  in  his   ab- 
sence, he,  in  the  first  instance,  succeeded, 
without  experiencing  any  resistance,  bat 
not  without  making  a  declaration  that  he 
would  call  a  cortes,  and  more  especially 
pledging  himself  to  two  things  ;  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a  limited  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  cohsent  of  tbe  cortes 
with  the  sovereign  to  the  levying  of  taxes. 
He   soon,  however,  violated  these  pro- 
mises.   The  first  measure  of  his  govern- 
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meat  was,  to  throw  into  prison  all  the 
men  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selres  by  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  their  zeal  in  the  defence  of 
the  country.  He  ordered  criminal  pro- 
secutions to  be  instituted  against  them, 
and  subjected  them  to  cruel  judgments. 
In  1815,  when  thirty  two  of  these  worthy 
men  still  remained  untriid,  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  tribunal  to 
which  they  had  been  referred.  He  or- 
dered the  tribunal  to  hasten  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  Inflict  condign  punishment. 
The  answer  made  by  the  tribunal  was, 
that  the  parties  did  not  appear  to  be 
cuilty  of  any  crime.  He  then  referred 
the  cases  to  another  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  also  answered,  that  they  could 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of 
the  individuals  accused.  Thus  disap- 
pointed in  procuring  a  legal  judgment 
against  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  he, 
of  his  own  autliority,  sentenced  them  to 
different  prisons,  and  inflicted  on  tliem 
various  other  punishments.  The  more 
distinguished  these  unfortunate  men  had 
been  by  their  talents  and  their  services 
to  the  country,  the  mote  severe  were  their 
sentences.  Arguelles  was  condemned  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier  in  one  of  the 
presidos  of  Africa ;  and  Herrera,  who  had 
been  minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  was 
adjudged  to  18  years*  imprisonment  in 
chamsy  in  Majorca.  These  were  acts  which 
fully  justified  what  the  noble  earl  had 
stated,  namely,  that  the  Spanish  revolution 
was  provokedf.  Now,  what  had  been  the 
early  conduct  of  the  aiyed  sovereigns  with 
regard  to  the  change  wmch  had  taken  place 
in  Spain  ?  He  hi^  already  alluded  to  the 
paper  drawn  up  by  the  late  lord  London- 
oerr;|r  which  contained  arguments  against 
any  roterflerence  on  the  part  of  tbe  allied 
powers.  The  sovereigns  met  in  congress 
in  December,  1820,  and  it  then  appeared 
that  the  events  of  the  8th  of  March  were 
not  overlooked  by  them,  but  were  placed 
in  the  foregroun^f  their  deliberations, 
and  regarded  as  arcumstances  of  ^arm. 
In  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the 
cortes  in  that  year,  he  alluded  to  the 
alarm  which  the  events  of  the  Peninsula 
appeared  to  have  excited,  and  stated, 
that  he  had  desired  explanations  on  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  Spain.  In 
the  answer  which  the  president  made,  he 
stated  that  the  allied  sovereigns  had  re- 
cognized tbe  legitimacy  of  the  Spanish 


revolution.  It  appeared  that  the  king  of 
Spain  had  complamed  of  want  of  respect 
to  his  government,  and  that  this  com- 
plaint had  given  occasion  to  the  ex^^ 
planation  and  recognition  referred  to. 
llie  same  disposition  had  been  manifested 
after  the  attack  on  Naples.  It  was  then 
again  declared,  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
disclaimed  all  interference  with  Spain. 
Thus,  whatever  dislike  might  have  been 
shown  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  no 
intention  to  interfere  was  ever  express^ 
ed,  otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of 
opinion  or  by  negotiation.  The  papers 
which  had  been  presented  to  parlia- 
ment contained  no  indication  of  nostile 
interference.  It  appeared  that  from  April, 
1820,  to  September,  1822,  the  object  of 
preventing  interference  had  been  attained, 
eitlier  by  the  general  conduct  of  the  fo- 
reign secretary,  or  by  the  influence  of  his 
personal  character.  This  at  least  was 
certain — that  as  long  as  the  late  lord 
Londonderry  lived,  no  idea  was  started  of 
hostile  interference  with  Spain.  What 
were  their  lordships  now  to  think  of  the 
allied  sovcreignSi  when  they  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  those  sovereigns  in  1821, 
and  their  declarations  disclaiming  all  in- 
tention of  interference?  Looking  back 
to  their  declarations  at  the  time  of  their 
attack  on  Naples,  could  the  least  confi- 
dence be  placed  in  any  of  their  pro- 
fessions ?  Was  it  not  evident,  that  these 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  continent  were 
determined,  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, to  strike  down  liberty,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found?  Having  put  down 
liberty  in  Naples  and  ib  Piedmont,  if  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  it  in  Spain,  what 
would  be  their  next  object  ?  ,Could  their 
lordships  doubt,  that  what  semblance  of 
liberty  there  might  exist  in  France  or 
Germany  would  soon  be  extinguished, 
and  that  then  these  monarchs  would  turn 
their  attention  to  that  parliament  which 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  their 
alarms,  and  that  freedom  of  the  press 
which  happily  subsisted  in  this  country, 
but  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  standing 
pestilence?  It  was,  then,  indispensable 
in  considering  the  present  subject,  that 
their  lordships  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind,  that  from  the  year  1814  to  the  pre£ 
sent  time,  these  sovereigns  had  lost  no 
opportunity  of  strengthening  absolute 
power,  either  in  their  owfi  or  in  other 
states.  The  principles  of  liberty  and' 
despotism  were  place4  >'^  ^  hostile  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  impuSiible  but  that  such 
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•tract  .]^G^r  grace  alooce  frankly  aodper. 
eroptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  inter, 
ference,  come  what  may,  his  majesty  wilP' 
•»do  what  ?— oppose  it  with  all  the  force  of 
the  British  empire  ?    No  —  or  his  msjesty 
will  assume  an  attitude  which  will  enable 
him  to  act  according  to  circumstances— 
By  no  means— and  what  tlien  ?    At  least 
he  will  protest  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  in 
the  strongest  tenns  against  an  aggression 
so  notoriously  unjust.     No  such  thing  I 
Nor  is    his  majesty    made  to  ^o    so 
far  as  even   to    deny    the    prinaple  of 
this    interference.    It  is  stated,  indeed, 
to  be  objectionable;    buC  only  oo   the 
ground    of    expediency.      The     objec- 
tion to  the  principle  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  something  between  its  uselessneis  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  execution,  and  it  was 
finally  declared,  that  "  to  any  such  inter- 
ference, come  what  may,  bis  majesty  will 
not  be  a  party  !**    Thus,  while  a  nation  to 
which  we  were  bound  by  ties  of  interest 
and  friendship  was  invMed  ^^  while  our 
oldest  and  firmest  ally  was  threatened*- 
while  that  balance  of  power  which  it  had 
cost  us  such  immense  sacrifices  to  restore, 
was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  ''come 
what  may*  wc  were  to  stand  with  our  arms 
folded,  tame  spectatprs  of  what  was  .pas- 
sing.   All  idea  of  the   influence  of  the 
country  was  given  up  !    Not  even  a  word 
of  discussion  in  objection  to  th^  principle 
on  which  France  acted  was  offered.    This 
strange  conduct  reminded  him  of  a  pas- 
sage he  had  lately  read  in  a  play,  where, 
in  reference  to  an  affair  whicli  Had  occa- 
sioned some  di  fife  Fence  between  two  indi- 
viduals, one  persot  asks,  *<  What  is  to  be 
done  ?"    To  whicli  another  replied,  **  Oh» 
nothing,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said."     Here,  however,  i^btera  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  not  only  nothing 
to  be  done,    but  very  littla  to  be  said. 
[He  came  now  to  the  letter  written  to 
Mr.    Cannine   on  the  22d  of  October. 
Under  that  date,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
communicated  to  Mr.  Cannioi^  that  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  the  Rfnch  mi* 
nister,  at  which  that  minister  bad  read 
the  three  questions ;  and  on  the  2^\i  of 
the  same  month  the  noble  duke  wrota  to 
Mr.  Canning,  expressing  his  intention  of 
calling  upon  «  France  to  explain  herself, 
and  then  that  they  (the  allies)  should  re^ 
commend  to  her,  if  peace  is  her  object,  as 
it  must  be  that  of  tne  other  powers,  that 
she  should  ask  for  the  good  offices  of  one 
of  her  allies  to  explain  to  Spain  her  dc« 
sire  to  remain  at  peace.**    But  by  the  an- 


a  conflict  must  cause   disquietude  and 
convulsion  in  society. 

Coming  now  to  the  late  negotiation, 
about  the  2Kh  of  September  the  noble 
duke  opposite  had  learned  that  the  affairs 
of  Spain  were  to  be  made  a  prominent  to- 
pic of  deliberation  at  the  congress.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  the  cordon  sanitoire 
clmnged  its  name,  and  became  an  **  Army 
of  Observation.*'  His  majesty's  ministers 
had  then  to  choose  the  course  thev  were 
to  take.  Then  was  the  time  for  them  to 
have  come  to  a  decisive  resolution.  They 
could  not  then  misunderstand  the  state  of 
the  question ;  and,  indeed,  however  much 
the  noble  duke  might  have  been  deceived, 
Mr.  Canning  was  doubtless  convinced 
that  war  between  France  and  Spain  had 
become  inevitable.  Ministers  had  then  to 
take  into  their  serious  consideration  all 
the  danger  with  which  this  country  and 
Europe  was  threatened,  by  the  hostile 
operations  of  France  u;ainst  Spain.  They 
had  to  contemplate  France  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  of  Spain,  undermining 
the  sources  of  our  inaritime  power,  mena- 
cing Ireland,  and  injuringall  the  best  in- 
terests of  tfiis  country.  They  had,  more- 
over to  view  her  on  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal, threatening  our  antient  ally.  Such 
was  the  prospect,  if  prance  were  success- 
ful. But  suppose  another  case.  Let  it 
he  supposed  that  she  failed  to  ac- 
complish her  nefarious  purpose.  Would 
there  be  no  danger  to  France  and  to  Eu- 
rope, from  the  re-action  which  defeat 
would  occasion?  On  the  contrary,  if 
France  were  perfectly  successful,  then 
all  that  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
pretended  had  been  so  well  adjusted  in 
1814  was  overthrown.  These  were  some 
of  the  important  considerations  to  which 
ministers  were  imperiously  called  upon 
to  attend,  as  soon  as  they  were  aware  of 
the  designs  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
France.  But,  important  as  these  con- 
siderations were,  the}'  appeared  to  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  ministers  only 
for  three  short  days;  fur  on  the  27th  of 
September,  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  the 
noble  duke  as  follows :— '*  If  there  be  a 
determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  or 
by  menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain, 
ao  convinced  are  his  majesty's  government 
of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such  an 
interference — ^so  objectionable  does  it  ap- 
pear to  them  in  principle  as  well  as  utterly 
impracticable  in  execution,  that  when  the 
necessity  arises,  or  (I  would  rather  say) 
when  the  opportudlty  offers,  I  am  to  in- 
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swerof  the  noble  duke  to  the  Questions  of 
the  French  plenipotentiary  dated    SOth 
October,  it  appears  that  ho  such  demand 
of  explanation  from  France  was  made. 
Against  the  principle  of  interference  put 
forth  by  France,  one  would  have  thoueht 
Ihe  noble  duke  would  hare  protested  in 
the  first  place  ;  but,  so  far  from  that  be- 
ing placed  in  the  foregroand,  an  opinion 
was  expressed,   that  **  any  amelioration 
which  might  be  desired  in  the  Spanish 
system,  for  the    sake  of   Spain  herself, 
ought  to  be  sought  for  in  measures  to 
be  adopted  in  Spain,  rather  than  abroad, 
and  particularly  in  the  confidence  which 
the  people  should  be  taught  to  feel  in 
the  character  and  measures  of  the  king.'^ 
Thus,  instead  of  protesting   against  the 
principle,  the  system  on  which  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers  acted  was  put  forward, 
and  confidence  in  the  character    of  the 
king  recommended !     It  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter  to  make  the  Spanish  nation  en- 
tertain   confidence  in  the  character  or 
measures  of  Ferdinand  7th.    Our  objec- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  the  principle,  as 
that  we  thought  it  inexpedient  and  dan- 
gerous, to  France  especially.    It  had  been 
frequently  said,  that  affection  and  confi- 
dence morefrequentljiippearedinthe  con- 
duct of  those  by  whom  benefits  were  con- 
ferred, than  in  that  oflhoseby  whombenefits 
were  received.    This  seemed  to  be  the  case 
with  the  noble  duke,  who  seemed  to  believe 
it  impossible  that  the  king  of  France  could 
entertain  thoughts  hostile  to  the  state  of 
•£urope,  aQd,  appearing  not  to  enter  fully 
into  Mr.-  Canning's  sentiments,  contented 
himself  with  declaring,  that  in  case  a  war 
should  break  out,  it  was  impossible  for 
his  majesty's  ministers  then  to  pronounce 
what  advice  they  should  consiaer  it  their 
duty  to  give  to  his  majesty.    The  duke  of 
Wellington  (though  not  so  imprudent  in 
his  admissions,  as  m  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  would  appear  Mr.  Canning  had 
been)  had  made  an  admission  to  which 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  for  it  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance.   The  noble  duke  had  admitted, 
that  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  justified  the 
maintenance  of  the  Army  of  Observation ; 
iind  in  his  despatOh  of  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, he  said,  <*  The  origin,  circum- 
stances, and  consequences  of  the  Spanish 
revolution— the  existing  state  of  afiairsin 
Spain— and  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment,  may    have    endangered  the 
safety  of  other  countries,  and  maiy  have 


excited  the  oneasiness  of  the  governments 
whose  ministers  I  am  now  addressing. 
From  this  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
noble  duke  meant  to  say,  that  the  Spanish 
revolution  had  endangered  other  coun- 
tries ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  gave  oecasion 
to  found  hostile  comments  upon  it. 

Here  ended  the  negotiations  at  Ve- 
rona ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  calling 
upon  France  to  explain  (which  the  noble 
duke  never  did),  and  one  despatch  from 
the  foreign  secretary,  no  efforts  whatever 
had  been  nuide  by  ministers  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe.    The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington then  left  Verona  for  Paris,  and  on 
his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Canning,  in  which  he  was  instructed 
to  offer  the  mediation  of  this  country  to 
France ;   and  U  was  to  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Canning  said,   that    **  in  order  to 
afford  a  prospect  of  success  in  our  media- 
tion, if  France  should  be  willing  to  em- 
ploy it,  there  should  be  some  reasonable 
hope  of  a  similar  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
Spain.**    Looking  for  a  moment  to  the 
despatch    of  Mr.   Canning    to   sir   W. 
A'Court,  of  the  9th  Dec,  there  would 
be  found  these  words — "  His  majesty's 
mediation  between  France  and  Spain,  if 
solicited  by  Spain  and  accepted  by  France, 
would   be    gladly  given    and    earnestly 
exerted,  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
those  powers  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.    If  Spiain  be  disposed  ta 
solicit   that  mediation,  she  wDl    entitle 
herself   to  it,   first,    by    redressing  our 

grievances."  Now,  recurring  to  the 
espatch  of  the  8th  of  November,  from 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  duke  of  Wellioffton: 
in  that  despatch  he  communicated  his 
majesty's  « entire  approbation  of  his 
grace's  conduct  and  language  in  respect 
to  Uie  affairs  of  Spain  ;  and  particularly 
of  the  determination  not  to  promise  the 
good  offices  of  his  majesty  between  that 
country  and  Frances  m  any  other  case 
than  thai  of  a  simple  and  specific  request 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  France,  un- 
accompanied by  <  any  treaty  or  any  de- 
claration of  the  allies  hostile  to  Spain.'  ** 
He  entreated  their  lordships  to  bear  in 
their  minds  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning, 
that  Spain  must  solicit  our  mediation  and 
redress  our  grievances,  though  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  admitted  a  few  nishtt 
ago,  that  those  grievances  were  of  a  date 
as  far  back  as  1808,  and  most  of  them 
originating  in  previous  years,  and  that  all 
the  ordinary  methods  of  negotiation  had 
been  exhausted,   and  had  failed  to  pro-^ 
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cure  rodresf  of  thoie  griovancct ;  but 
Mr.  Canniog  iovtructed  sir  W.  A'Court 
to  declarei  tnat  if  redress  was  refused,  we 
would  do  justice  to  ourselves ;  and  this 
language  was  held  after  Mr.  Canning  had 
said  that  France  must  ask  for  our  media- 
tion. Their  lordships  must  see,  that  he 
proposed  our  mediation  to  Spain*  contrary 
to  tne  principle  he  had  himself  laid  down 
before.  The  proposal  at  such  a  time, 
made  in  such  terms  to  a  people  tenacious 
even  to  stubbornness,  ana  possessing  high 
feelings  of  honour,  was  more  calculated 
to  provoke  a  war  than  any  other  course 
which  could  have  been  pursued.  France, 
also,  was  to  solicit  our  mediation,  which 
she  had  not  done ;  the  allies,  also,  were 
to  abstain  from  any  declaration  hostile  to 
Spain,  but  from  which  they  had  not  ab- 
stained. This  mediation  was,  however, 
refused  by  France ;  but  ministers  still  en- 
tertained hopes  of  peace  being  maintained 
-*-on  what  grounds,  would  be  seen  on  re** 
ferring  to  the  latter  part  of  the  despatch 
of  the  duke  of  Montmorency  to  the  duke 
of  Wellinffton,  dated  the  26th  December. 
The  words  were—*'  his  most  Christian 
majesty  aees,  however,  with  pleasure  in 
this  proposition,  a  new  pledge  of  the 
conciliatory  disposition  of  the  English 
ffovemment ;  and  he  thinks  that  with  such 
feelings,  that  government  may  render 
essential  service  to  Europe  by  ofiering  in 
the  like  manner  to  the  government  of  Spain 
advice,  which  by  leading  them  to  entertain 
more  calm  views,  might  produce  a  happy 
influence  on  the  internal  situation  of  that 
country.  His  majesty  would  learn,  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  success  of 
such  efforts.  He  would  see  in  it  a  firm 
ground  to  hope  for  the  preservation  of  a 
peace,  of  the  great  value  of  which  the 
governments  and  the  people  of  Europe 
cannot  but  be  deeply  sensible."  Tliese 
were  the  words— no  stronger— -which,  in 
the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Canning,  appear- 
ed (though  to  no  other  person  could  they 
so  appear)  to  leave  open  the  way  for  an 
amicable  termination  of  the  dispute, 
though  no  specific  declaration  had,  up  to 
that  moment,  been  made  of  wliat  the 
specific  alteration  in  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was,  which  France  required. 

On  the  27th  of  Dec,  tlie  letter  of  M. 
Vill^le  was  published  at  Paris,  and  in  that 
paper  it  was  declared,  tliat  France  would 
in  no  respect  relax  her  preparations  for 
war,  while  Spain  continued  to  be  torn  by 
factions.  France  having  made  that  decla- 
ratiouy  and  it  being  known  to  this  cocmCry 


on  the  5th  of  January,'  lord  Fitiroy 
Somerset  was  sent  to  Madrid  on  the  part 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Their  lord* 
ships  would  observe,  tluit  in  the  despatch 
of  M.  de  Montmorency,  there  was  no  at-- 
surance  that  France  would  be  satisfied 
with  any  particular  alteration  in  the 
Spanish  government ;  and  the  rainnte  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  so  vaguely 
worded,  that  it  was  impoadbie  the 
Spaniards  could  comply  with  his  desires. 
It  might  be  true,  that  the  noble  duke, 
like  another  Hannibal,  had  been  bred  in 
camps,  and  knew  litUe  of  civil  intUtu- 
tions;  but  giving  him  credit  for  that 
knowledge  of  the  British  cooatitution, 
which  every  individual,  particularly  of 
high  station,  must  to  a  certain  degree 
possess,  it  was  most  eatraordinary  he 
should  use  such  language  as  this  in  bis 
memorandum,  *<  that  the  powers  ukd  pre- 
rogatives assigned  to  the  king  in  the  sys- 
tem, should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  Co 
perform  his  duties,  and  such  at,  in  rea- 
son, a  king  ought  to  be  satisfied  with.'*' 
What  a  king  ouglit  t»  be  satisfied  with^ 
or  would  be  satisfied  with,  it  was.  Indeed, 
very  di£Bcult  to  oscertwn,  but  it  waa  clear 
that  the  duties  of  a  king,  under  a  consti- 
tution,  must  involve  the  powora  and  pre^ 
rogatives  to  perform  them,  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity.  But  the 
memorandum  went  on  to  say,  that  the 
king  must  be  satisfied.  But  what  king 
was  it  that  was  to  be  satisfied  i  The  very 
king  who  bad  shown,  by  his  previous  con- 
duct, that  he  would  be  satisfied  vnth  no- 
thing short  of  despotic  power.  What, 
however,  were  the  Spaniards  ealled  upon 
to  do  ?  To  make  certain  alterations  is 
their  constitution,  in  which  eaae  it  waa 
observed,  **  the  continuance  of  the  Army 
of  Observstiop  would  be  an  uselesa  ex^ 
pense,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  k  would 
be  immediately  withdrawn."  Tbe  noble 
duke  had  in  this  shown  as  much  ignorance 
of  the  Spanish  constitution,  as  be  bad 
done  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  oouoi- 
try.  The  alterations  rpqaired  amotmted 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  consti*- 
tution,  and  the  application  waa  to  be 
made  to  those  persons  who  had  taken 
oaths  to  maintain  that  very  constitutionu 
This  application  was,  that  they  should 
violate  their  oaths,  the  constitution,  and 
the  laws ;  and  these  concessions  were  to 
be  made  to  an  enemy  who  demanded 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in 
despite  of  every  principle  on  which  the 
security  .and  happioesa  of  oatiens  d&- 
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pended.  Fojctunately^  the  Spaofards,  more 
knowing  in  the  principles  of  international 
law  tban  tiie  noble  duke,  determined  to 
maintain  their  rights  with  a  firmness  which 
reflected  on  them  the  highest  honour,  and 
abaolutely  refused  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  any  alterations  in 
their  constitution.  Whatever  might  be 
the  motive  of  those  who  had  induced  the 
noble  duke  to  lend  his  name  to  such  a 
negotiation,  fortunately  for  Spain  and  for 
tbis  country,  that  negotiation  bad  abso- 
lutely failed. 

But  it  was  important  to  mark  the  time 
at  which  this  request  was  urged  upon 
Spain  to  make  alterations  in  her  constitu- 
tion ;  because  it  would  be  found,  that  at 
the  very  period  when  Spain  was  called 
upon  to  make  these  alterations  in  her 
constitution,  such  was  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  France,  that  Spain,  in  doing  so, 
must  have  done  it  to  all  appearance  only 
at  the  hostile  dictation  oi  France.  It 
appeared  besides  from  the  note  of  the 
duke  de  Montmorency,  dated  the  27th 
Dec.9  that  France  refused  the  mediation 
offered  by  this  government,  unless,  in 
point  of  fact,  Spain  would  make  those 
very  alterations  in  her  constitution  which 
were  proposed  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  Thus,  Spain  was 
called  upon  to  do  that  which  sne  could 
not  do  without  admitting  tliat  very  prin- 
ciple of  interference  which  was  contend- 
ea  against ;  because  it  could  not  be  done 
ui^er  the  circumstances  of  the  negotia- 
tion, as  it  had  then  turned,  but  at  the 
dictation  of  France  as  well  as  of  the 
allied  powers.  It  was  of  importance, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  note  of  Kir.  Can- 
ning to  viscount  Marcellus,  dated  the 
10th  January,  asserting  that  <*  no  objection 
was  staled  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  part  of  the  king  his  master,  to  the 

grecautionary  measures  of  France,  within 
er  own  frontier— measures  which  the 
right  of  self-defence  plainly  authorized, 
not  only  against  the  danger  of  contagious 
disease  (in  which  they  professedly  ori- 
ginated, and  to  which,  till  the  month  of 
Septemiber,  they  were  exclusively  as- 
cribed)! but  agaiiwt  those  inconveniences 
which  inight  pqsnbly  arise  to  France 
frcmi  civil  contest  in  a  country  separated 
from  France  only  by  a  conventional  line 
of  demarcation,  against  the  moral  infection 
of  political  intrigue."  Mr.  Canning  seem- 
ed to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
concession  he  wfs  then  making ;  for,  im- 
mediately after,  he  stated,  in  a  note  to 
VOL.  VIII. 
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sir  W*  A'Court,  that  the  Army  of  Obser- 
vation was  likely  to  present  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  mediation.  In  a 
subsequent  despatch  to  sir  W.  A*Court, 
dated  January  11,  Mr.  Canning  used  the 
following  words  :  —  *<  Till  France  shall 
withdraw  her  Army  of  Observation,  th^re  is 
no  security  against  such  hazards.  FraLce 
cannot  withdraw  her  army  (it  is  fair  to 
admit)  without  some  cause  to  assign  for 
doing  so.  The  only  cause  to  be  assigned 
must  be  some  satisfactory  assurances  re- 
ceived from  Spain."  According  to  this 
principle,  even  the  termmation  of  civil 
war  in  Spain  would  not  enable  France  to 
withdraw  her  army ;  in  fact,  it  would 
furnish  her  with  a  pretext  at  all  times  to 
keep  a  force  on  tne  frontiers,  not  only 
while  Spain  might  continue  disturbed  and 
divided,  but  while  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion lasted.  This  admission  which  we 
had  made,  thus  justified  and  suggested 
to  France  tlie  keeping  up  the  Army  of 
Observation  after  the  Army  of  the  Faith 
had  been  defeated ;  and  the  moment  that 
Mr.  Canning  made  this  admission,  was 
precisely  that  moment  when  all  the 
motives  alleged  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  ceased.  That  this  was  not  thought 
lightly  of  by  the  successful  negotiator, 
M.  Chateaubriand  appeared  by  his  des- 
patch of  the  23rd  Jan.,  where  he  had  im- 
mediately sev'zed  it.  The  words  were— 
**  The  very  note  to  which  the  undersigned 
has  now  the  honour  to  reply,  confirms  all 
that  he  here  advances,  in  citing  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  of  the  noble  duke  :— 
*  The  duke  of  Wellington  made  no  ob- 
jection in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master, 
to  the  precautionary  measures  taken  by 
France  on  her  own  frontiers,  whilst  these 
measures  were  evidently  autliorized  by 
the  right  of  defending  herself,  not  only 
against  the  dangers  of  infectious  disease. 
but  also  against  the  moral  conta^on  of 
political  intrigue ;  and  finally  against  thd 
violation  of  the  French  territory  by  casual 
military  incursions.*  lliis  admission  is 
remarkable,  and,  besides,  did  not  Pied- 
mont and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
rise  in  the  name  of  the  cortes  ?  and  is  any 
other  proof  required  that  the  Spanish  re- 
volution may  pass  the  limits  of  the  I'y- 
renees  ?  France,  then,  has  the  right  to 
defend  herself  against  moral  contagion** 
The  duke  of  Wellington  had  not  made 
use  of  these  words,  but  Mr.  Canning  had 
put  them  in  his  mouth,  and  M.  Chuteau- 
Driand  felt  that  every  thing  was  conceded 
to  him  by  that  admission ;  for,  when  an 
4G 
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army  of  obienration  might  be  fohned^  to 
exclude  moral  contagion,  and  then  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  arose  to  which  war 
alone  could  put  an  end,  every  thing  was 
here  concededt  and  the  same  circum- 
stances might  be  ^ain  created  with  re- 
spect to  Portugid,  from  which  a  great  na- 
tion could  not  escape  without  going  to 
war;  so  that  the  whole  case  of  France 
might  now  rest  and  be  justified  on  the  ad* 
mission  made  by  Mr.  Canning.  While 
the  attempt  to  mediate  in  order  to  induce 
Spain  to  alter  her  constitution  was  going 
on,  sir  C.  Stuart  wrote  to  Mr.  Cannins 
on  the  ^rd  of  January,  that  the  French 
gOTernment  had  told  him,  that  "  without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty's 
government  to  maintain  peace,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  seriously 
to  press  the  subject  on  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  sufficient  time  to  lead  to  the 
result  we  desire."  It  concluded  with 
stating,  that  *<  the  language  of  the  French 
ministers  showed  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  publication  of 
an  amnesty,  acconipanied  by  any  change, 
however  trifling,  if^brought  about  by  the 
isuthority  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
might  enable  them  to  avoid  a  declaration  of 
War."  And  on  the  same  23rd  of  January, 
a  letter  was  written  by  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to  Mr.  Canning,  which  was  almost 
as  warlike  as  the  speech  df  the  king  of 
France,  and  aimed  at  establishing  the 
same  principles  as  those  contained  in  that 
speech  ;  namely,  the  absolute  concession 
of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  that  every  alteration  should  emanate 
from  the  king.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
nrcviously  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
mr.  Canning  had  written  to  sir  W. 
A'Court  no  lonTOr  to  intrigue  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  but  in  his  own 
name,  and  animadverted  very  freely  on 
the  state  of  thines  in  Spain.  On  the  27th 
the  despatch  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was 
received.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Canning  began  to  perceive  he  had  got 
into  a  difficulty.  Parliament  being  about 
to  meet,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  have 
something  like  a  case  to  lay  before  them, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  there  was  a  denial  of  the 
principle  of  foreign  governments  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
countries ;  and  then  it  was  not  a  formal 
protest,  but  put  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  our  minister  at  Ruis.  Surely  the 
noble  earl  opposite  did  not  allude  to  this 
when  he  told  the  House  of  the  protest 


which  had  been  made  against  Aat  prin- 
ciple. Although  the  French  had  stated 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothiog 
but  absolute  concession,  Mr.  Canning 
still  wrote  to  sfr  C.  Stuart,  but  not  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  revoking  his  foriner 
instructions.  It  was  In  that  despatdi  of 
the  28th  Januarr  that  he  made  the  admis- 
sion— never  made  before  by  an  EngliA 
minister — that  it  was  for  the  sake^  and  at 
the  desire  of  FVance,  that  we  were  In- 
triguing to  obtun  from  the  Splmislh  na- 
tion similar  terms  to  those  which  France 
had  demanded  as  the  alternative  of  peace 
or  war.  On  the  28th  January  sir  C. 
Stuart  communicated  to  Mr.  Canning, 

Sliat  he  had  hsd  a  conversation  with  M. 
e  Cliateaubriand,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  king  of  France  must  use  strong 
language  in  his  'speech  to  the  chambers. 
With  these  despatches  of  sir  C.  Stuart  and 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  before  btm,  tmd  the 
speech  of  the  king  delfvered  to  the 
chambers,  Mr.  Canning  told  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, that  the  speech  of  the  king 
of  France  was  open  to  two  interpretatiods; 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  snatched  at  it  di- 
rectly, and  in  his  reply'— contrary  to  hk 
conversation  and  conduct — ^took  that  in- 
terpretation which  Mr.  Canning  desinid. 
If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  detSt» 
raination  of  France,  their  lordships  nugbt 
look  to  the  note  which  count  Lagarde 
read  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  way,  was  not  proper) v 
reported  by  sir  W.  A 'Court,  thougn 
doubtless  that  arose  from  imperfect  recol- 
lection. All  the  letters  showed,  that 
France  all  along  desired  the  absndon- 
ment  of  the  constitution,  arid  a  total  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
Spain,  which  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  sovereign;  and 
then  again  might  be  re-established,  with 
renewed  vigour,  the  family  compact.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  desired  that  the  nego- 
tiations, through  the  medium  of  England, 
should  go  on ;  for  he  saw  clearly  that  it 
could  only  be  advantageous  to  France, 
by  confusing  men's  minds,  and  thus  para- 
lyzing the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  people. 
At  length,  on  the  lOth  of  February,  he 
told  sir  C.  Stuart,  that  the  ^tablismnent 
of  a  second  chamber  by  Spain  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  France  to  discontinue 
her  preparations;  but  in  a  subsequent 
communication  (his  preparations  being 
more  advanced)  he  said,  that  if  the  mi- 
nisters were  changed,  that  would  be  a 
ground  of  negotiation.    It  was  not  tiU  the 
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19th  of  Februaiy  th^t  the  ipecific  termi 
joa  wbicb  the  French  goTenimeDt  would 
jtreat  were  communicated  to  sir  W. 
A'doyrti  who,  if  he  had  to  negociate, 
must  have  done  so  in  ignorance  of  that 
important  point.  At  length,  on  the^  Slat 
March*  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  sir  C. 
Stuart  a  despatch,  f  hich,  though  ad- 
jdressed  to  that  roiniiter,  was  intended, 
like  the  letter  of  the  28th  of  January,  to 
make  out  a  case  for  parliament. 

The  negotiations  being  thus  terminated, 
tlie  consequence  was,  a  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  to  which  his  majestv's 
ministers  themselves  had  confessed  that 
no  humsn  foresight  could  calculate  the 
consequences.  Could  their  lordships 
think  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  dope 
all  that  they  ought  to  have  done  ?  Had 
the  honour  of  this  country  been  properly 
supported?  Was  it  consistent  with  its 
honour  to  enter  into  a  nej^otiation  at  the 
desire  of  France  ?  Was  it  honourable  to 
induce  men  to  break  oaths,  and  to  destroy 
evf  ry  principle  of  liberty  and  intemation^ 
law^  Was  it  for  the  interest  of  this 
country  that  France  should  make  tiiis  war 
.on  Spam — a  war  standing  single  and  alone, 
covered  with  all  the  imamy  of  the  ag- 
gression on  Poland  added  to  the  infamy 
Faulting  from  the  principles  on  which,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was 
undertaken  by  the  French  king.  Would 
our  interests  be  promoted  by  France 
havincr  possession  of  the  ports  of  Spain  ? 
Would  our  interests  be  promoted  by  an 
army  of  observation  being  placed--as, 
from  the  admission  of  Mr.  Canning,  it 
might  be,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  i 
Was  it  for  our  advantage,  when  all  the 
isbsoltttc  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  acting 
against  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  we,  en- 
feebled by  the  exertions  which  we  had  made 
in  the  cause  of  those  sovereigns,  should 
now  be  c^led  upon  to  suffer  an  aggres- 
sion, which  would  not  have  been  suTOred 
in  any  former  times  of  our  history,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  even  proposed 
in  any  days  but  these?  Was  it  for  our 
interest  that  a  defeated  army  sliould 
spread  tlurouffh  France  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, bound  as  we  were  to  the  Buur« 
bons  ?  Was  it  for  our  interest  tliat  France 
^should  be  placed  at  liberty  to  march  an 
army  from  her  frontiers,  to  smother  every 
ember  of  liberty  in  Germany  aind  Italy? 
With  the  papers  before  them,  would  not 

their  lordships  say,  that  his  majesty *s  mi-  ^  ^ 

nisters  had  done  every  thing  whicn  they    tion,  not  whether  peace  was  to  be  depen- 


ought  not  to. have  done?  and  was  it  con 


sistent  with  the  honour  of  their  lordships 
not  to  declare  that  opiiuon  which  thej 
must  entertain?  Was  it  possible  to 
attach  any  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Frapce,  that  she  had  no  ambitious  motives 
in  entering  on  the  war?  Let  the  House 
considered!  the  intrigues  at  Verona — all 
the  deceptions  practised  on  his  majesty's 
ministers,  willing  to  be  deceived— ail  tue 
false  pretences  urged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  hostile  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Their  lordships  would  remember,  that  M. 
de  Montmorency  had  sai^*  tliat  there  was 
no  specific  interest  in  the  question  on 
which  to  mediate — that  it  was  a  question  of 
principle  alone.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
also  said  the  same  thing.  On  referring  to 
the  despatch  sent  to  Portugal,  it  would 
be  seen,  that  he  declared,  that  Uie  French 
government  did  not  make  war  "  to  sup- 
port political  theories.''  But  what  did  he 
say  to  England  ?  Why,  that  is  was  « im- 
possible to  negociate  on  political  theo- 
ries :"  thus  adducing  one  circumstance  to 
England  as  the  cause  of  war,  and  denying 
it  in  the  communication  with  Portugu. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  asserted, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  declarations  ot  the  French  mi- 
nisters. Let  their  lordships  consider 
what  was  the  conduct  of  France  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  origin  of  the  war. 
The  attempt  at  counter-revolution  of  the 
7th  of  July,  and  its  consequences^  were 
urged  as  a  ground  for  hostile  prepara- 
tions. The  mtrigues  of  France  create^ 
that  event ;  and  yet  she  afterwards  urge4 
it  as  a  reason  why  slie  should  keep  an 
army  of  observation  on  the  Spanish  Iron* 
tier.  But  the  insincerity  of  the  French 
government  was  still  more  strongly  mani- 
fested in  this— that  while  they  were  car- 
rying on  negotiations  with  an  apparent 
view  of  preserving  peace,  they  sent  out 
orders  to  the  West  Indies,  for  an  attack 
by  their  ships  on  Spanish  vessels.  Let 
tneir  lordships  look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  tliroushout  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  they  would  find, 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
their  sincerity.  What  dependence  could 
be  placed  upon  men  who,  while  they  were 
talking  of  peace  here,  and  affecting  a  wish 
for  its  continuance,  were  still  planning 
war  in  another  quarter?  No  reliance, 
then,  could  be  placed  in  the  good  faith 
of  France ;  and  it  might  be  rather  a  ques- 
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hiight  not  extend  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference to  other  countries  besides  Spain. 
.One  opinion,  and  only  one,  could,  he 
thought,  be  formed  on  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  this  country  thoughout  the 
whole  of  those  transactions,  which  were 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  diplo- 
matic negotiatfons.  Seeing  that  the  line 
of  policy  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  adopted  had  failed — seeing  that  it 
could  have  no  other  termination — ^he 
thought  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a 
more  prompt  and  decided  conduct  on  our 
part,  woula  have  had  a  very  different 
effect.  That  promptness  and  decision 
had,  unfortunately,  been  wanting.  The 
address  with  which  he  should  conclude 
would  not  call  upon  their  lordships  for  a 
decision  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war; 
for,  considering;  the  present  state  of 
Trance  and  of  Europe,  he  did  not  think 
any  decision  on  that  Question  was  requir- 
ed at  this  moment.  It  was  his  opinion, 
and  that  of  many  others,  that  stronger 
langunge— a  more  decisive  tone — should 
have  been  used  at  Verona ;  but  tliat  not 
imving  been  done,  it  was  now  rather  late 
in  the  proceedings  to  take  that  position 
which  should  have  been  ours  at  first.  He 
also  would  admit,  that  in  a  question  of 
peace  or  war,  very  many  important  cal- 
culations, political  and  military,  were 
to  be  considered.  We  were  nor,  how- 
ever, now  called  upon  to  decide  that 
question ;  but  he  did  think  their  lordships 
wore  called  upon,  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  their  duty,  to  pronounce  upon  the  line 
of  policy  which  ministers  had  adopted. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  several 
years  into  our  history,  before  we  could 
discover  any  similar  conduct.  It  was  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  that 
wc  could  discover  any  similar  truckling 
to  France,  or  any  such  compromise  of 
the  honour  of  this  country,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  conclude,  without 
expressing  an  ardent  wish,  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  their  lordships 
upon  the  question  of  that  evening,  that 
the  Spaniards  might  come  victorious  out 
of  the  just  but  arduous  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Whatever  might  be 
their  lordships'  decision,  he  believed  that 
the  wish  which  she  had  expressed  was 
the  conclusion  to  which  every  honourable 
mind  must  come.  Tlie  Spanish  nation 
had  entitled  themselves  to  the  respect  and 
approbation  of  every  man  of  liberal  feel- 
ing in  every  country.  The  government 
of  that  country  had,  under  circumstances 
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of  peculiar  difficulty,  hitherto  conducted 
themselfet  with  a  moderation  worthy  the 
imitation  of  other  atatea.  In  the  note 
transmitted  in  answer  to  that  (»f  Rnatia, 
and  under  very  trying  drcumstanoea,  the 
Spanish  government  had  acted  with  great 
andpraiseworthy  forbearance.  Stmggting 
aa  they  were  f<ft  all  that  a  people  wisfaing 
to  be  free  held  dear — ^having  at  stake 
every  thing  associated  with  national  inde- 
pendence— ^he  did  hope  that  their  struggle 
would  prove  successful — that  they  would 
recollect  what  they  had  been  in  former 
times— the  glorious  efforts  they  had  here^ 
tofore  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties— 
that  theirs  was  a  cause  which  could  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  a  few  towns, 
or  even  by  the  destruction  of  ao  army ; 
for  though  armies  misht  be  destroyed,  a 
nation  was  immertal.  Tlie  liberty  for 
which  they  were  struggling  was  not  to  be 
considered  merely  in  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  commercial  wealth  of  a  country. 
Liberty  had  other  advanrages.  It  raised 
and  elevated  the  mind;  it  wanned  the 
heart;  it  exalted  man  in  the  scale  of 
society,  making  him  capable  of  every 
thing  that  was  noble  and  senerous,  ren- 
dering him  prosperous  and  contented  at 
home,  and  respected  by  surrounding 
nations.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say, 
that  if  their  lordships  should  be  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  truckle  to  that  power, 
upon  the  neck  of  which  we  had  so  lately 
placed  our  foot — if  they  considered  that 
we  ought  to  submit  to  that  monarch  who 
had  so  recently  been  carried  to  his  throne 
in  the  baggage  of  the  British  anny^f 
their  lordships  were  of  this  opinion,  they 
would  give  the  negative  to  his  address, 
and  then  might  posterity  have  mercy  upon 
their  names.  If,  however,  they  were 
earnest  in  their  wish  to  support  the 
struggles  of  a  free  people — if  they  desired 
to  sec  the  king  of  Eneland,  not  in  the 
train  of  the  despots  of  Europe,  but  at  the 
head  of  its  free  and  constitutional  states, 
they  would  carry  this  address  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.     His  lordship  then  moved— 

*<  That  an  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  offering  to  his  majesty  our  humble 
thanks  for  the  communication  his  majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  to 
this  House  of  certain  papers  relating  to 
the  late  negotiations  at  Verona,  Paris, 
and  Madrid. 

"  To  express  our  deep  regret  that  the 
desire  manifested  by  his  maijesty  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  has  proved  ineflectual* 
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**  At  the  same  time  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  that  the  course  of  negotiation 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  ministers  was 
not  in  our  judgment  calculated  to  support 
the  honour  and  just  interests  of  the  British 
people,  or  to  afford  any  reasonable  ex* 
pectation  of  ayerting  the  war  which  is  now 
commenced* 

**  To  state  to  his  majesty  that  we  have 
leamtwith  just  indignation  that  the  French 
king,  regardless  of  all  such  representations 
as  may  have  been  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty,  and  no  less  forgetful  of  the 
powerful  assistance  which  had  so  lately 
contributed  to  his  restoration,  than  of  that 
right  which  all  nations  possess  to  regulate 
for  themselves  the  internal  institutions  of 
their  governments,  has  proceeded  to  make 
an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  attack  oh 
Spam,  the  preservation  of  whose  inde- 
pendence has  been  at  all  times,  and  is, 
for  the  most  obvious  reasons,  more  espe* 
cially  at  present,  an  essential  object  of 
British  policy,  as  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  hu  majesty's  oldest  and  most  faithful 
ally,  and  to  the  security  of  his  majesty's 
dominions. 

*'  To  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we 
most  highly  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  in  having,  for  the 
sake  and  at  the  desire  of  France,  sug- 
gested to  the  Spanish  people  the  expe- 
diency of  making  alterations  in  their  con- 
stitution similar  to  those  which  France 
proposed  as.  the  alternative  of  hostilities, 
even  without  having  received  any  positive 
assurance  that  sucn  concession  on  the 
part  of  Spain  would  secure  her  from  furu. 
ther  interference  in  her  internal  affiiirs, 
and  in  having  shown  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  Iste  negotiations  more 
solicitude  to  save  the  French  government 
from  disgrace  and  danger,  than  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  Spain,  which  must 
have  been  endangered  by  the  slightest 
concession  on  the  demand  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  under  the  menace  of  a  fbreign 
war  as  the  penalty  of  her  refusal. 

**  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  on 
a  review  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  during  the  late  trans- 
actions, we  can  place  no  reliance  on  their 
disavowal  of  all  views  of  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement, or  on  their  assurances  that 
they  will  respect  the  independence  of 
Portugal. 

**  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  when  we 
reflect  that  the  successful  assertion  of  the 
principle  now  acted  upon  by  France 
mould  endanger  the  security   of  every 


constitutional  government,  and  that  ita 
immediate  consequence  roust  be  the  re- 
establishment  of  that  ascendancy  over 
Spain  which  it  has  been  at  all  times  the 
undoubted  object  of  France  to  acquire^ 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  the  most 
ardent  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation  in  the  just  and  honourable 
conflict  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

<*  To  declare  to  his  msjesty  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  a  more  prompt, 
decisive,  and  unequivocal  policy  would, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  France  and 
of  Europe,  have  afforded  the  best  hopes 
of  preventing  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  in  which  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  increasing  dangers  may,  at  no  remote 
period,  and  under  circumstances  of  accu- 
mulated difficulty,  compel  this  country  to 
engage." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowbtf  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  show,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  negotiations  before  the  House, 
his  noble  friend,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
had  acted  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
his  instructions ;  and  that  if  blame  could 
attach  any  where,  which,  he  did  not  admit, 
none  could  be  attributed  to  his  noble 
friend.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
conduct  which  the  noble  mover  had  pur* 
sued  on  this  occasion.  He  had  thought, 
from  the  noble  lord's  notice,  that  he 
would  have  come  down  on  this  evening 
with  an  unequivocal  declaration,  that  it 
was  more  for  the  honour  of  this  country 
that  we  should  have  gone  to  war  than  re-^ 
mained  at  peace.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord  had  brought  a  violent 
charge  against  the  conduct  of  hb  majesty's 
government.  A  part  of  the  noble  lord's 
complaint  was,  that  a  **  more  prompt,  de- 
cisive, and  unequivocal  policy"  had  not 
been  adopted  by  this  government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiations;  by 
which  course  the  noble  lord  contended 
that  peace  would  have  been  preserved. 
By  this  he  understood  the  noble  lord  not 
to  prefer  war.  The  real  question,  how- 
ever, which  was  to  be  decided,  was, 
whether  peace  was,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  be  preferred  to  war ;  for  unless 
it  was  meant  to  be  contended,  that  we  should 
have  engaged  in  a  war  against  France, 
and  in  support  of  Spain,  the  words 
"  more  prompt,  decisive,  and  unequivocal 
policy"  had  no  meaning  whatever.  As- 
suming, then,  that  it  was  better  we  should 
remain  at  peace— and  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  noble  lord  to  contend  that  we 
ought  to  haf  e  gpne  to  war— he  maintained 
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that  the  course  which  govemmeiit  had 
adopted  was  the  wisest.    The  noble  lord 
had  contended,  that  we  had  been  duped 
bjr  the  perfidious   conduct    of  France. 
Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we 
had  been  mkled  as  to  her  intentions, 
would  that  he  of  itself  a  ground  for  our 
entering  into  a  war?    This  government 
had.  from  the  first,  adopted  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliaUon.     Supposing   that  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  in  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, we  had  haa  doubts  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  France ;  still,  he  maintained, 
we  were  bound  to  proceed  in  the  same 
conciliatorv  course;   but,  if  we  bad  no 
doubts  of  her  sincerity,  no  reason  could 
be  alleged  for  a  departure  from  that  course. 
From  m  that  he  knew  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  was  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  his  ma« 
jesty*s  ministers  had  adopted ;  and  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  them  in 
their  last  moments,  that  they  bad  per- 
severed in  that  line  of  policy  up  to  the 
present  hour.    If  the  question  was  merely 
whether  we  should  have  gone  to  war  or 
pot.  then  he  might  admit  all  that  the 
noble  lord  had  said  as  to  the  propriety 
of  assuming  a  menacing  attituae.    But* 
the  object  of  this  country  had,  from  the 
comuienoement,  been  conciliatory.    The 
sentiment^  of  this  country  against  the 
principle  of  interference  in  the  internal 
government  of  other  countries,  bad  been 
clearly  explained  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1820. 
Barly  in  the  spring  of  thst  year  it  was 
apprehended  that  some  interference  would 
take  place  with  regard  to  Spain.    Their 
lordships  knew  what  was  the  language 
which  England  held  on  that  occasion,  and 
up  to  the  present  year,  no  steps  liad  been 
taken,  on  the  |Mirt  of  the  allied  powers, 
to  withdraw  their  ambassadors.    The  in- 
terposition of  England  was   confined  to 
adirice  and  remonstrance — to  a  represen- 
tation of  the  effect  whidi  the  measures  of 
France  would  have  upon  the  interests  of 
other  nations.    The  tone  which  she  held 
was  conciliatory ;  but  it  was  much  more 
likely  to  produce  effect  than  hostile  lan- 
guage, which  mi^ht  give  offence  without 
gaining   any   pomt.     England   did    not 
assume  a  more  decided  tone,  because  she 
was  anxious  at  all  events  to  avoid  a  war. 
It  was  for  their  lordships  to  say,  whether 
that  policy  was  sound,  or  whether  this 
countrv  ought  to  rush  into  a  war  in  supr 
port  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  what 
'Was  called  tlie  cause  of  Sp^in.    What  was 


the  cause  of  S^gm  ?     Their   lordships 
could  not  say,  with  any  thing  like  con&- 
dence  to  which  side  the  Spanish  nation 
inclined.    In  a  war  where  France  would 
appear  on  one  side  and  England  oo  tbf 
other,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
out  which  party  would  have  the  greater 
number  of  auxiliaries  in  Spain,    fivided 
as  the  Spanish  nation  was— her  people 
split  into  parties,  and  taking  diftrent  views 
of  the  question— it  would  surely  be  most 
unwise  on  the  part  of  England  to  take 
any  hostile  step,  unless  her  own  interests 
were  deeply  and  immediately  concerned, 
tt  had  been  argued  that  the  interesM  of 
England     were      deeply     concerned— 
that    the   power    of  France    over  this 
country  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
the    present    struggle.      Izi    the    fint 
place,  he  would  beg  to  observe,  tliat  the 
assumed  power  of  France  must  depend 
upon  her  success,  and  she  would  not 
succeed  unleu   a  great,  portion  of  the 
Spanish  people  were  with  her;  unless  they 
entered  mto  her  views  and  supported  her 
efforts.    If,  on  the  pther  hand,  one  half  of 
the  Spanish  people  should  drive  the  French 
out  of  their  country,  the  power  of  France 
would  not  be  increased, hut  diminished; 
but  if  the  Spaniards  gave  a  just  preferenos^ 
not  to  the  original  de^H>tisin  of  Ferdinand, 
but  to  a  constitution  more  qualified  and 
more  monarchical,  would  the  influence  of 
France   be  therebT   increased?    If  the 
French  arms  should,  indeed,  succeed  in 
restoring  Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  they 
might  have  a  partial  and  temporary  in- 
fluence ;  but  not  of  a  nature  to  be  dan- 
gerous  or  detrimental  to  this  country. 
Their    lordships  m^hl    be  referred    to 
hiftory  to  shew  the  c&nger  of  French  in- 
fluence, and  how  tliat  influence  had  been 
reiiisted  on  the  part  of  England;  but, 
were  the  facts  stated  in  the  history  of 
past  times  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  present   day  ?     It  was,  perhaps^ 
wise  ana  politic  on  the  part  of  England, 
to  watch  at  all  times  with  ^hu$  atten- 
tion, the  aggrandizement  or  France,  and 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  dose 
connexion    between    ths|   country    and 
Spain ;  but,  in  looking  at  the  question  of 
danger  to  this  country  at  present,  their 
lordships  would  do  well  to  compare  the 
political  weight  of  Spain  with  her  power 
and   weight  at  former  periods,     in  the 
time  of  Louis  the  14th  Spain  waaa  power* 
ful  country— a  country  whose  finances 
were  as  flourishing  as  any  other  of  the 
states  of  Europe  at  that  pefiod,  waA 
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whose  nkrjr  wai  nearly  ^tial  to  thkt.tf 
Fhuiee.  in  Cfate  then  powerfnl  state  ef  the 
Spanifh  natioo,  it  might  with  jastice  be 
conkidered  dangeroui  to  this  cdontry  to 
bavethecrownsof  Francteand  Spain'placed 
on  the  headi  of  the  lamte  fiunily.  Bdt  what 
had  been  the  event?  As  if  to  bafflis 
^litical  sniecalation  and  to  confound 
the  reasoning  of  politicians,  the  very 
next  war  that  broke  out  in  Europe  was  a 
wtr  in  which  Fk-ance  was  the  ally  of  Eng-- 
land  against  Spain.  He  stated  the  his- 
torical fact  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
the  jealousy  excited  by  a  combination  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  must  naturally 
hare  been^eater  when  Spain  was  power- 
fol,  than  it  ought  to  be  at  a  period  when 
Spain  was  weak.  At  the  time  of  the  peace 
Of  1763,  the  condition  of  Spain  was  very 
different  from  its  Condition  at  the  present 
period.  Her  people  were  then  united; 
ner  resources  w^e  great ;  she  had  all  the 
colonies  at  her  drsposa].  But  now  without 
colonies,  with  a  dhrided  people,  with  a 
eodstitation,  which,  if  supported  by  one 
Murtyiwas  opposed  by  another-— the  in- 
ihience  of  Fhtnce,  even  if  France  could 
gain  an  influence  in  Spam,  could  excite 
comparatively  little  uneasiness  in  this 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that 
a  unkin  between  France  and  Spain  was 
not  to  bt  discouragod  by  this  country. 
But,  was  that  alliance,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  just  cause  of  war  ?  Was 
this  country,  from  a  sense  of  her  honour 
ii— from  a  TCcKng  of  her  interest— from  a 
regard  for  the  principles  of  her  own  con- 
atitntion-^called  upon  at  the  present  day 
lo^nter  into  a  war  ?  And,  if  she  was  not, 
what  became  of  the  position  of  the 
noble  lord  ?  Was  it  for  England  co  say 
to  the  allied  powers,  that  they  should  not 
interfere  with  Spain?  England  had  a 
right  to  assert  her  own  principles;  to 
proclaim  her  interpretation  of  the  rights 
and  the  laws  of  nations:  but,  if  other 
powers  formed  other  fiews— if  other 
potvieiiB  entertained  the  notion  that  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  acted  on  in 
Spain  were  better  cslculstcd  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  that  nation — tiad  not 
those  powers  a  right  to  assert  their 
opfnioils  and  their  principles  ?  If  those 
powers  felt  that  the  constitution  of  Spain 
Was  likely  not  only  not  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
but  to-  be  dafifferous  to  the  security  of 
other  nations,  uiey  had  a  rwht  to  act  upon 
that  opinion.  Nor  was  England  called 
upon,  ny  any  aoond  mbtivo  oiF  policyf  to 


tidce  an  hos^e  attitude  She  might  dii^ 
approve  ■  she  might  remonstrate— but  isha 
#as  not  called  upon  to  draw  the  sword^ 
strong  as  she  was,  able  as  she  was,  to 
entel*  into  a  contest.  Yet,  certainly^  it 
would  not  be  politic  for  England  te  iriilc 
a  war  at  present.  Should  circumstances 
hereafter  cotnpel  her  to  draw  the  sword» 
she  #ou1d  und6ubtedly  be  better  able  to 
do  ao,  after  she  had  recruited  her  streneth 
by  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  With 
respcfct  to  what  had  been  done  at  Verona^ 
England  had  asserted  her  principles ;  bift 
she  had  done  no  more.  Difierinff  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  upon  this  pointy 
she  did  not  join  in  their  deliberations; 
but  she  did  not  take  an  hostile  tone.  If 
England  had  menaced  France-— Fraho6^ 
sut€  as  she  was  of  the  support  and  c&* 

2>eration  of  ^e  other  great  powers  of 
drope— a  temptation  would  nave  been 
afforded  to  her  which  flesh  and  blood 
could  be  scarcely  able  to  resist.  Eveir 
party  in  France,  even  that  party  whica 
was  most  opposed  to  the  general  views  of 
government,  would  have  exulted  in  the 
idea  of  a  war  against  England— a  war  for* 
midable  to  this  country,  because  supported 
by  the  powers  of  the  continent.  It  was 
but  natural  that  every  party  in  France^ 
however  they  might  differ  amongst  them- 
selves, would  cordially  join  in  applauding 
a  war  against  England.  France  had  un- 
dergone the  humiliation  of  seeing  her 
capital  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  of  whom  England  was 
the  chief.  France,  after  havrog  been 
twice  subdued  by  England  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  would 
certainly  be  expoHcd  to  a  great  temptation 
to  go  to  war— if  she  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  coalition,  instead  of 
being  marked  at  as  the  object  of  its  v^n- 

Seance.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
isputes  might  be  accommodated;  but, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  relations  and 
situation  of  France  and  Spain,  that  ac- 
conmodation  became  impossible.  Enjg-^ 
land  could  not  hope  to  prevent  the  dn- 

Eute,  unless  she  went  further  than  would 
e  reasonable,  or  than  their  lordships 
would  approve.  Unless  she  went  so  far 
as  to  call  upon  France  to  disband  her 
Army  of  Observation,  the  causes  of  irritli* 
tion  between  France  and  Spain  could  not 
be  removed.  Enffland  could  do  nothing 
for  Spain  unless  she  took  part  in  the  wilr. 
And,  would  a  war  be  desnrable,  at  a  mo* 
ment  when  this  country  was  labouring 
to  recruit  her  eneigiesi  to  regain  iti  the 
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time  of  peace  and  repote,  Ijiat  fttrengtb 
which  she  had  lost  in  the  lumult  and  ex- 
ertions of  war  ?  England,  in  the  event  of 
war,  would  have  to  prepare  for  great 
efforts.  She  must  not  only  have  fleeu 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  ocean,  but  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
continent.  And  he  would  ask,  after  what 
had  been  so  often  asserted  by  noble  lords 
on  the  other  side,  of  the  immense  expense 
of  the  last  war,  could  any  thing  be  more  ' 
destructive  to  our  resources— <:ould  an^ 
thing  be  more  calculated  to  prevent  this 
country  from  surmounting  those  difficulties 
to  which  its  exertions  in  the  late  war  had 
unavoidably  placed  it — than  such  prepa- 
ration ?  He  would  freely  admit,  that  if  the 
time  arrived  for  such  preparation,  we 
should  make  it,  cost  what  it  would.  But 
he  did  not  think  the  time  had  arrived,  nor 
was  it  likely  soon  to  occur.  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  apprehend  danger  to  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  that  this  country 
would  be  involved  in  the  war,  by  the  pro- 
bable interference  of  France  with  other 
countries  in  alliance  with  us.  The  noble 
lord  founded  his  fears  on  this  subject  upon 
his  distrust  of  the  as«urances  of  France. 
Now,  he  saw  no  reason  for  distrusting  the 
assurances  of  France.  He  was  dispoled 
to  trust  the  assurances  of  a  foreign  power 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  those  assuran- 
ces were  in  consonance  with  its  own  in- 
terest. Suppose  France  to  succeed  in 
Spain,  did  not  the  noble  lord  think  that 
she  would  be  sufficiently  happy  to  escape 
from  that  most  perilous  war,  without  being 
attacked  by  England,  and  not  trouble 
herself  by  attacking  Portugal,  which  she 
had  no  interest  in  doing,  and  when  she 
must  know,  that  we  were  bound  by  treaty, 
which  Portugal  would  call  upon  us  to 
fulfil,  to  defend  her  in  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression  ?  What  would  be  our  situation 
in  that  case  ?  We  should  then  appear. 
Dot  at  the  head  of  and  supporting  the  re- 
volutionists of  Europe,  but  maintaining 
our  honour  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaties 
with  an  antient  ally.  Besides,  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  would  be  equally  inter- 
ested with  England  in  opposing  such  an 
attack.  The  noble  lord  bad  made  some 
strong  observations  upon  the. circumstance 
of  the  government  of  this  country  having 
advised  that  of  Spain  to  make  some  modi- 
fication of  the  constitution  of  that  country. 
Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  contend,  that 
the  fact  of  this  coimtry  merely  offering 
advice  to  Spain,  the  compliance  with 
which  was  not  to  be  the  price  of  bur 


friendship,  qnd  the  rejection  of  which  was 
not  to  be  a  cause  of  hostility,  was  an  b- 
frinffement  of  international  law?  The 
noble  lord  had  certainly  declared  that.it 
was  ;  but  he  had  omitted  to  sute  tiie 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  that  con-, 
elusion.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
who  seemed  $o  averse  to  effecting  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Spaia, 
whether  he  thought  that  an  adherence  to 
the  constitution  of  the  cortet  was  essen- 
tial to  the  happiness  of  the  Spanish  peopled 
Did  he  think  that  they  could  be  happy 
under  it  ?  He  would  declare,  Uiat  the 
ex  isting  constitution  possessed  many  faults. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say.that  those  fiiults 
would  justify  the  armed  interference  of  a 
foreign  power  to  remove  them ;  but  they 
were  sufficient  eround  for  a  friendly  state 
to  address  its  advice  to  the  eovemroent  of 
Spain.  The  experience  of  the  SpanlA 
constitution  had  certainly  been  abort;  but 
vet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  unfit  foe 
the  government  of  Spain,  or  of  anj  other 
country.  The  defects  of  the  Spanuh  con- 
stitution very  materially  affiected  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  Before  we  engaged 
in  a  war,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what,  assistance  we  could  derive  fron 
Spain.  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
divisions  which  prevailed  m  that  coontry, 
arising  out  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
constitution,  would  rather  clog,  than  assist 
the  endeavours  of  the  British  governroeoti 
He  would  read  to  the  House  a  description 
of  the  present  constitution  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  effects  which  were  certain  to  result 
from  its  operation,  from  a  book  which  waa 
not  likely  to  speak  unfavourably  of  expe- 
riments in  governments.  Here  the  noble 
earl  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
46th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review: 

**  Thus  we  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Cadiz  and  a  part  of  the  army,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  cortes  met  with  generai  re-; 
probation.  The  nobles  had  lost  substan- 
tial revenues ;  the  people  had  gained  only 
abstract  rights : — those  were  deprived  of 
what  they  valued,  and  these  had  obtained 
what  they  never  desired.  Some  were 
shocked  in  their  opinions ;  some  curtailed 
of  their  authority  ;  some  attacked  in  their 
interests.  Amongst  the  nobility,  the 
cortes  were  levellers ;  with  the  clergy  they 
were  Atheists ;  and  by  the  common  p^op^o 
they  were  coarsely  called  traitors.  The 
objects  of  such  defamation,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  far  too  much  elmted  with  Uiq 
idea  of  the  great  figure  they  were  maktogi 
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lo  be  9y$ro  of  the  sentioienti  they  had 
excited*  It  has  been  said  of  the  French 
tragedians,  that  they  paiot  passions  and 
not  characters.  The  Spanish  Liberalca 
considered  opinions  and  not  passions. 
They  opposed  the  definitions  of  liberty 
and  despotism  to  a  host  of  prejudices,  and 
thought  ihey  had  destroyed  the  power 
when  they  had  logically  refuted  the  rea- 
sonings of  their  antagonists," 

So  little  were  the  people  of  Spain, 
generally,  attached  to  the  constitution, 
that  it  was  a  fact,  that  from  the  period 
when  it  became  known  to  them  that  the 
option  was,  submission  to  theiFrench,  or 
submission  to  the  cortes,  disturbances 
had  considerably  decreased.  If  the  noble 
duke  near  him  had  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  Spain,  he  would  not 
ha? e  possessed  the  same  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, as  when  he  fought  on  a  former  oc- 
casion in  that  country.  He  would  have 
found  himself  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
divided  people,  and  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  that  portion  of  it  from  whose  exer- 
tions he  had  before  derived  the  greatest 
fssistance.— The  noble  lord  had  assumed, 
that  the  noble  duke  had  suggested  to  the 
Spanish  government  precisely  the  same 
changes  which  the  French  government 
had  demanded  from  it.  That  was  not  the 
case.  The  noble  duke  certainly  sug- 
gested to  the  Spanish  government  the 
propriety  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
constitation  as  might  afford  to  France 
some  grouYid  upon-  which  she  might 
abandon  her  intention  of  interference. 
But,  this  country  never  had  suggested 
that  the  Spanish  people  should  accept 
whatever  amendments  the  king  might  be 
pleased  to  offer.  That  suggestion  he 
thought  was  perfectly  intolerant.  All 
that  was  suggested  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, in  the  noble  dukc*a  memoran- 
dum and  in  Mr.  Canning's  despatch,  was, 
that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  constitution ;  without  pointing  out  this 
thing  or  that  thing  as  necessary  to  be 
done.  All  that  was  desired  was,  that  the 
Spanbh  constitution  should  be  amended, 
ao  as  to  become  better  calculated  to 
affi>rd  happiness  to  the  people  who  lived 
under  it,  and  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  governments  of  other  countries. 
Would  it  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
tkOBOur  and  digait]^  of  Spain,  at  a  time ' 
vhen  her  peopte  were  divided  in  opinion 
with  ref  pect  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
6ffim  the  conatitution^T-irhea  she  was 
tfireatened  with  an,  i^faafam  wl)ich.  ahe 
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had  no  means  .to  meet— to  make,  or  at 
least  to  take  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sity of  making,  some  alterations  in  her 
constitution  ?  It  would  not.  But  Spain 
had  refused  to  make  any  such  alteratipns, 
merely  because  more  extravagant  changes 
had  been  demapded  from  her.— .The 
noble  lord  had  accused  ministers  of  having 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Spaniards  violate 
their  oaths, .  by  calling  upon  them  to  con* 
sent  to  some  modification  of  their  form  of 
government*  He  could  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion 

f prevailed  in  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  ob« 
igations  of  the  oath-  by  which  the 
Spaniards  pledged  themselves  to  support 
the  constitution.  By  some  it  was  main- 
tained, that  the  cocutitution  was  not  now 
the  same  as  it  was  when  first  establisheid, 
in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies.  Others  contended, 
that  the  constitution  had  already  existed 
for  eight  years,  being  established  in  1812, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  modified 
without  infringing  the  article  which  de- 
clared, that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
it  during  that  period  of  time  from  its  first 
establishment.  When  so  many  opinio/ia 
prevailed  in  Spain  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  oath  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  surely  the  British  government  might 
be  excused  for  having  advised  tlie  Spa- 
niards to  give  it  that  interpretation  which 
was  most  for  their  interest.  He  could  see 
nothing  inconsiistent  with  honour  in  one 
government  recommending,  or  in  another 
adopting, .  such  a  course. — In  one  part  of 
his  address,  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
the  allied  sovereigns,  afler  conquering 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain,  would  com- 
plete their  work  by  putting  down  the 
liberties  of  England.  He  thought  that 
tlie  only  answer  which  should  fall  from  the 
lips  of  an  Englishman,  upon  that  part  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech,  was,  **  let  them 
come  and  try.*^  Feeling  that  the  honour 
and  the  dignity  of  the  country  had  been 
fully  maintained  during  the  late  negotia- 
tions, he  would  conclude  by  calling  on 
their  lordships,  if  they  participated  in  his 
sentiments,  to  acquit  ministers  of  the 
charges  which  the  noble  lord  had  brought 
against  them. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  would  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  noble  earl  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  not  taken  a  right  view  of  the 
qnestioD  before  the  House ;  that  he  had 

Crverted  all  the  historical  facta  to  ivhich 
had  referred ;  that  the  view  .which  be 
had  taken  of  the  ppltoy  of  tbia  oovnaUj 


was  directly  opposed  to  the  princiDles 
which  the  noble  lords   about   him  oad 
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came  to  rapport ;  bat,  all  the  tfaae,  they 
were  wanting  in  good  will  and  honest  in^ 
tentions.  During  many  years,  the  noble 
earl  over  the  way  and  those  aroaod  him 
had  come  down  to  the  House  with  glow-* 
ing  deKcriptions  of  the  state  of  the  coun« 
try :  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  to 
be  sure,  they  had  been  ingeniously  at- 
tempting to  cast  upon  Pk'ovidence,  or 
some  ouier  cause,  the  cooaeqnences  of 
their  own  mismanagement ;  but  still  they 
continued  to  say,  that,  at  least,  we  had  as- 
sumed a  high  situation,  and  attracted  the 
envy  of  all  mankind :  they  still  ravished 
the  ear  with  their  brilliant  statements,  and 
actually  made  their  lordships  believe,  thst 
they  were  the  lords  of  the  creation ;  that 
nations  attended  their  nod,  and  that  they 
shook  the  spheres.  But  now  the  tone  ei 
the  noble  earl  was  quite  changed.  Hie 
werv  nation  which»  but  a  few  yean  ago, 
hacf  made  so  many  sacrifices  in  support  of 
the  independence  of  Spaioi  now  saw,  aiH 
moved,  an  aggression  made  upon  that 
country,  the  roost  wanton  and  the  most 
unjust  that  history  could  record.  The 
question  pressed  home  upon  the  ministers 
of  this  country :  it  was  a  question  between 
the  sacrifice  of  war  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  preservation  of  national  honour  on 
the  other.  At  such  a  moment,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers? 
What  said  Timotheus,  placed  on  high  ?— 


always  maintained;  and  that,  in  his 
atrictures  on  the  constitution  of  Spain,  he 
had  betrayed  gross  ignorance  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Before,  however,  he  proceeded  to 
do  that,  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
return  his  thanks  to  his  noble  friend  for 
bringing  the  question  forward.  If  instead 
of  agreeing,  as  he  did,  with  every  word  of 
tbe  address,  and  with  every  sentiment 
that  had  fiJlen  from  the  lips  of  his  noble 
friend,  he  had  the  mbfortune  to  differ 
from  him,  still  he  would  consider,  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  he 
was  bound  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
noble  lord  for  the  attempt  he  had  made  to 
rescue  their  lordships  from  the  imputation 
of  not  venturing  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  mass  of  papers*— the  mass  of 
communications  of  failure — ^which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table.  Where,  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  was  any  example 
to  be  found  of  ministers  bringing  down 
papers  to  prove  their  failure  in  negotia- 
tions, and  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  consequence  of  their  failure  was,  that 
the  antient  and  natural  rival  of  this  coun- 
try had  made  an  unprincipled  aggression 
upon  that  power  of  Europe  in  whom  our 
interests  were  most  involved,  without  the 
parliament  of  England  daring  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  ?  Never,  in 
the  history  of  any  country,  had  there 
been  such  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  the 
whole  course  of  policy  of  the  government, 
as  that  which  had  been  afforded  by  the 
noble  earl  and  his  colleagues  over  the 
way,  within  these  few  days.  Such  were 
the  feelings  of  indignation  and  disappoint- 
ment which  pressed  upon  his  mind  on 
this  subject,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
give  utterance  to  them.  Never  had  the 
ministers  of  any  country  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  greater  advantages, 
than  those  which  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues  possessed.  They  had,  in  the 
person  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  man  of 
great  and  brilliant  talents,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  reasoners  in  Europe— they  had  for 
a  negotiator,  the  noble  duke  opposite, 
whose  very  name  and  appearance,  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  his  past 
achievements,  carried  with  them  the 
marks  of  success— -they  had  with  them, 
during  the  negotiations,  the  honest  opi- 
nion of  the  parliament  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  with  them ;  and,  what  was 
worth  them  ril,  they  had  a  good  and  just 


**  War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble : 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble. 
Lovely  Thab  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  goods  the  Gods  provide  thee.'' 

Perhaps  the  noble  earl  might  find,  when 
it  would  be  too  late,  that  the  pacific  lady 
to  whom  he  seemed  so  much  attached 
was,  if  not  a  meretricious  wanton,  at  least 
a  capricious  fool,  who  would  induce  him 
^o  part  with  liberty  and  independence  to 
please  some  whim  of  the  moment.  To  be 
serious,  however,  he  thought  that  there' 
had  never  been,  on  the  part  of  publiQ 
men,  an  exhibition  of  greater  humiliation 
than  that  which  had  been  afforded  by  the 
noble  lords  oppoeite.  There  were  no  dr- 
curostances  attending  the  late  negotia- 
tions which  could  di,mini»h  the  mortifica- 
tion which  he  felt  ^t  their  result.  Had 
we  been  defeated  by  an  enemy,  we  might' 
have  felt  disappointment,  but  not  shame; 
but  to  be  tricked  and  duped  by  a  power- 
who  pretended  to  be  on  amicsibte  terms 
with  OS,  was  indeed  a  degradation.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  had  said,  in  i^usion  to 
a   similar  imervatitti-  wbicii  bud  MBen- 
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from  his  noble  friend,  <<  how  can  you 
inake  use  of  such  wild  and  preposterous 
discourse— it  is  quite  absurd.'*  He  (lord 
H.)  remembered*  that,  about  eight  years 
•go,  wb^n  he  declared  in  that  House  that 
the  Bourbons  were  a  perfidious  and  am* 
bitious  race,  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  dear,  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  antiquated  stuff?  we 
fJl  know  that/'  He  could  conceive 
nothing  more  galling  to  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  and  to  the  migority  of  their 
lordships  who  supported  the  late  war  on 
the  principle  of  restoring  the  Bourbons, 
than  to  find  this  country  treated  so  con- 
temptuously as  it  had  recently  been  by 
those  very  Dourbons^^  He  could  not  find 
words  to  express  what  he  desired  to  say 
on  this  point ;  but  would  have  recourse 
to  an  author  who  was  a  great  master  of 
language,  and  had  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  He  felt  it  necessary 
to  apologize  to  the  House  for  the  length 
of  the  quotation,  which  was  as  follows :— » 

^  But  shall  it  be,  that  yon — that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  muTd'rous  subornation — shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? — 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
1*0  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  vou  range  under  tnis  subtle  king.—* 
Shall  it,  K>r  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it  1  have  done. 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be fiirther  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  under- 
went?" 

The  sentiments  thus  beautifully  expressed 
were  those  which  every  roan  must  enter- 
tain towards  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and 
all  those  who  advised  and  supported  him 
in  lavishing  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  family  which 
now  held  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.  The  noble  earl  opposite  seemed 
displeased  at  the  term  *'  dupes'*  being 
used  with  reference  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  He  had  asked,  how  far  they 
had  been  dupes  ?  He  was  very  nice  in 
his  definition  of  dupery.  But,  how  did 
the  noble  earl  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
duped  ?  Why,  by  comparing  himself  to  a 
man  in  love.  It  would  not  be  at  all  sur» 
prising  to  find  dupery  existing  even  in 
MuUcase;  but  neverthielesa  the  noble  earl 


. 


seemed  to  tliink  with  die  poet-^ 

^  That  love  may  hope,  when  reason  must  des- 
pair." 

One  great  fault  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  late  negotiations ;  namely,  a  constant 
leaning  towards  those  who  attack  rather 
than  towards  those  who  were  attacked. 
Throughout  the  whole  transaction,  the 
government  of  this  country  had  exhibited 
a  sort  ofpredilection  for  the  Bourbons,  and 
a  sort  or  neglect  and  indifference  for  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  country.  Thoueh 
here  and  there  a  few  remonstrances  might 
be  found  scattered  through  the  papers 
upon  the  table,  they  were  remonstrances 
against  the  expediency  of  the  attack  upon 
Spain,  and  not  remonstrances  asainst  the 
abominable  principle  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. Thu  was  not  acting  the  part  of 
a  friend  towards  $pain.  It  was  more  like 
what  an  antient  poet  described  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  father  of  Phaeton, 
who,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  his  son 
the  probability  that  his  mad  project  would 
cause  the  conflagration  ot  the  world, 
talked  only  of  the  danger  which  would 
result  to  himself  from  carrying  his  scheme 
into  execution.  The  noble  duke  oppo- 
site, when  the  wicked  schemes  of  France 
were  propounded  at  the  congress,  had 
contented  himself  with  referring  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  a  note  written  by 
lord  Londonderry,  in  1820.  He  would 
be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
criticism  upon  the  wording  of  that  note ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  principles  which 
were  laid  down  in  it,  how  were  the  allies 
to  conunent  upon  them  ?  What  interpre- 
tation were  the  powers  to  whom  the  note 
was  addressed  to  put.upon  its  contents? 
They  would  judge  of  our  intentions  by 
our  actions;  and  that  was  the  rule  of 
judgment  that  should  bO  adopted  in  all 
matters.  He  would  suppose,  then,  that 
prince  Mettemich  and  count  Nesselrode 
bad  assembled  in  secret  to  consider  the 
principles  laid  down  in  lord  London- 
derry's note,  and  that  one  of  the  wor- 
thies said,  <«  God  knows  what  the  note 
means,  but  let  us  see  how  the  English 
government  has  acted  upon  it.  Did  it 
not,  afler  the  note  was  written,  allow  us 
to  destroy  Naples?  To  be  sure,  it  stated 
that  it  was  a  very  wicked  act,  and  it  ex« 
hibited  some  pouting  and  blustering  be* 
forehand ;  but  it  did  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent us  from  accomplishing  our  olnect. 
These  words,  therefore,  are  intended  for 
anoUier  forum :  they  are  meant  for  the 
Xiofdii  Coounons,  ana  puUie  of  Bnglaiidy 
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but  inactivity  and  indiffinrence  will  be 
observed  towards  what  we  may  do." 
That,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  the  reason- 
ing which  the  allied  powers  held  with  re- 
gard to  lord  Londonaerry's  circular.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  spirit  which 
had  governed  all  the  early  part  of  the 
negotiations— a  spirit  similar  to  that 
which  prevented  certain  persons  from 
mentionin|^  «  hell  to  ears  polite."  It  was 
in  that  spirit  that  the  British  government 
had  talked  of  the  infamous  and  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  Spain  as  a  *<  gi^t  and 
unnecessary  assumption  of  responsibility,** 
at  the  same  time  urging  the  great  danger 
which  might  result  from  it  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  He  regretted  that  all  the 
facts  which  had  been  made  known  with 
respect  to  the  late  negotiations,  had  not 
sooner  been  communicated  to  parliament. 
Be  had  been  led  to  suppose,  from  the 
tone  adopted  by  the  noble  earl  opposite 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  ministers  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  France  from 
carrying  her  designs  into  execution,  by 
means  of  negotiation.  He  (lord  H.)  had 
then  observed  to  himself  trntt  there  must 
be  some  dexterity  in  the  case.  Did  he 
blame  ministers  for  that  ?  Certainly  not : 
if  ministers  chose  to  exercise  their  dex- 
terity to  gain  a  desirable  object,  he  would 
not  blame  them  if  they  succeeded.  Talk* 
ing  upon  this  subject  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  sportsmen  with  wnom  he  used  to  mix 
in  his  younger  years,  some  of  whom,  in- 
stead of  following  in  the  direct  tract  after 
the  hounds,  would  take  to  the  gaps  in  the 
hedges  ;  if  they  came  in  at  the  death  they 
were  said  to  be  clever  fellows,  who  knew 
the  country ;  but  if  they  failed  to  do  so, 
they  became  the  derision  of  the  party. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  of  public  men 
who  chose  to  adopt  an  intricate  and  cun- 
ning mode  of  conduct.  If  they  were 
successful  they  were  called  clever  Allows; 
and  if  otherwise,  they  became  the  scorn 
of  the  world.  The  noble  carl  had  talked 
a  great  deal  about  the  faults  of  the  Spa- 
nish constitution.  At  the  time  that  con- 
stitution was  first  established,  he  (lord 
H.)  had  ventured  to  state  in  that  House, 
that  it  was  not  without  imperfections,  and 
that  he  considered  it  unwise  to  write  a 
constitution  to  meet  every  possible  case 
that  might  arise.  He  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  Spain,  and  since  he  had  lefl  that 
country  he  bad  maintained  constant  com- 
munications with  the  friends  whom  he  had 
known  there ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  sup* 
]posed  that  h#  posisssed  some  knowledge 


of  the  manners  and  feelinffs  of  S(Mniiardfc 
Yet  he  had  not  ventured.  Tike  the  csar  of 
Muscovy  ( who  doubtless  was  better  abb 
to  obtain  information  upon  those  mattets 
from  the  midst  of  his  ices  and  snowi ),  to 
declare  that  the  constitution  of  Spain  was 
not  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  In  spite  of  which  dedara^ 
tion,  however,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  that  eonstltiition. 
That  guaranty,  the  czar,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  holy  alliance,  bad 
afterwards  got  rid  of,  by  observing  that, 
at  the  time  they  signed  it,  it  waa  necet^ 
sary,  but  that  it  waa  no  longer  so.  Upoa 
this  point  he  could  not  help  mentionnga 
circumstance  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  which  woold  show  how 
those  persons  who  talked  ao  decidedly  «f 
the  faults  of  other  governments  behaved 
when  they  received  tbe  least  hint  of  the 
existence  of  imperfections  in  their  own; 
In  1814,  the  government  of  Russia  waa^ 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  on  the  **  liberal 
tack.''  The  autocrat  csar  easperor  talked 
a  great  deal,  then,  about  the  constituUooal 
system,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  give  a 
constitution  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  by 
way  of  experiment.  Upon  this  subject  lord 
Londonderry  entered  into  a  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  of  Rus* 
sia.  Lord  Londonderry  addressed  the 
emperor  >in  the  following  manner  ^— *'  If 
your  imperial  majesty  is  anxious  to  make 
experiments  in  constitutions,  your  ma- 
jesty possesses  many  provinces  of  year 
own,  and  msy  as  well  begin  to  make  ihe 
experiments  in  some  of  them."  That  was 
a  very  pertinent  and  a  very  forcible  re* 
mark.  But  the  mighty  emperor  was  upon 
the  high  horse,  and  could  not  endure  to 
be  spoKcn  to  in  that  style.  He,  thereforci 
wrote  back  to  lord  Londonderry  in  the 
following  terms :  "  When  I  came  to  that 
passage  of  your  lordship's  letter,  in  which 
you  talked  of  my  duty  to  my  own  sub- 
jects, and  the  conduct  that  I  ought  to 
adopt  towards  them,  it  required  all  the 
confidence  which  I  repose  m  the  purity 
of  your  lordship's  intentions,  to  enable 
me  to  recover  from  the  impression  which 
those  observations  made  upon  me.'*  Hrl 
imperial  majesty  then  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
think  it  much  better  that  the  corre«pond- 
ence  should  drop."  This  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  presumed  to  gw  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  the  constitutions  of  independent 
states,  without  having  any  groonda  upon 
which  to  form  hb  opioiona.    Suppose  tkf 
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noble  duke  opposite  had  been  accotted, 
wfaiitt  ridhie  at  Verona,  by  some  of  the 
huisar  or  caTmack  attendants  of  the  em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  *'  Your  grace's  horse  is 
rather  wild,  he  does  not  go  well  in  his 
paces,  he  is  heavy  in  the  shoulder,"  and 
so  forth.  He  could  imagine  that  the 
noble  duke  would  haTO  replied,  that  he 
had  ridden  at  the  head  of  armies  in  many 
countries,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  a 
judge  dT  a  good  hbrse,  but'that  he  might 
be  mistaken,  and  so  be  would  have  let  the 
impertinence  pass.  But,  if  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  who  had  never  before  stirred 
out  of  his  gondola,  should  have  come  up 
to  the  gallant  duke,  and  exclaimed  *<  1 
never  saw  such  a  wretched  horse  in  my 
lifer  he  believed  that  his  grace,  in  spite 
of  all  his  good  nature,  would  have  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  give  the  intruder  a 
cot  with  his  whip,  and  to  have  sent  him 
about  his  business.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech,  he  had  said,  that  the 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last  had  manifested 
much  ienorance  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Spain.  The  noble  earl  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  monarchy  was 
never  hereditary  in  Spain,  until  it  was 
made  so  hy  the  present  constitution.  The 
king  of  Great  Britain  always  succeeded  to 
the  crown  by  right ;  but,  until  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cortes  was  established,  the  king 
of  Spain  succeeded  by  election.  No  law 
was  promulgated  in  Spain,  which  did  not 
state  at  the  commencement,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  be  eaecutea 
until  approved  of  by  the  cortes.  The 
noble  earl  had  said,  that  only  a  slight  al- 
teration of  the  Spaobh  constitution  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  France. 
But,  if  the  Spaniards  had  consented  to 
any  modification  of  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, it  would  have  been  considered 
a  complete  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  powers.  It  was  not  true,  as  the 
noble  earl  alleged,  that  the  constitution 
had  produced  all  the  er ils  which  at  pre- 
sent existed  in  Spain.  The  same  objec- 
tions which  were  now  made  to  the  Span- 
ish constitution,  might,  with  equal  justice, 
have  been  applied  to  the  constitution  of 
this  or  any  country  shortly  after  a  great 
political  convulsion.  Let  the  constitu- 
tion of  Spain  have  time  to  operate,  and 
to  make  its  effects  felt  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  evils  which  were  now 
'lamented  would  speedily  disappear.  The 
noble  earl  would  not  tell  their  lordships 
eriiat  the  Spanish  constitutibOi  which  bad 


only  been  established  eight  years,  had 
done,  but  he  said  he  would  tell  them  what 
the  Edinburgh  Review  said  about  it.  In 
opposition  to  the  noble  earl,  he  must 
contend,  that  there  existed  many  obstacles 
to  an  alteration  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion. The  oaths  which  the  noble  earl 
made  so  light  of  were  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  such  a  measure.  He  thoughi^ 
the  strict  adherence  of  the  Spaniards  to 
their  oaths  was  one  of  the  surest  tests  by* 
which  to  judge  of  their  inclination  to  obey 
the  laws  of  their  country.  The  noble 
earl  would  have  had  the  Spaniards  go  to 
the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  where  else,  to 
setabsolfed  from  their  oaths;  but  in  his 
Tlord  H.'s)^  opinion,  their  adherence  to 
the  obligations  which  they  had  entered 
into  was  more  honourable  to  them  than 
would  have  been  a  departure  from  them 
for  any  purpose  whatever.— He  could 
state  many  reasons  which  must  have  d^ 
cided  the  Spaniards  not  to  comply  wfth 
the  demands  of  foreign  powers ;  but  he 
would  just  show  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  to  do  so.  In  the  papers  on  the 
table,  it  was  stated  as  a  great  objection 
against  the  existine  constitution  of  Spain, 
that  the  king  couul  not  marry  whom  he 
pleased.  'Hiat  might  be  made  a  good 
plea  for  the  invasion  of  this  country. 
But,  however,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
having  said  that  the  king  could  not 
marry,  the  noble  duke  opposite  observed 
that  his  majesty  could  not  **  perform  hb 
functions.*'  Then  came  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  objected  that  the  king  was 
not  permitted  to  go  to  the  wateriiig 
places.  The  noble  duke  had  also  stated 
that  his  majesty  was  not  trusted.  These 
to  be  sure  (continued  his  lordship)  are 
very  special  objections  to  a  constitution. 
We  must  then  supply  a  constitution  such 
as  this  monarch  ought  to  give :  for  to 
that  issue  the  matter  comes  at  last.  But 
then  comes  that  notable  suggestion  made 
through  our  ministers — '<  Raise  the  qua- 
lification of  your  members  of  parliament, 
and  have  two  Houses.  But,  will  his  ma- 
jesty of  Spain  be  able  to  perform  his 
functions  so  much  the  better,  if  the 
members  of  the  legislature  have  each  of 
them  a  larger  estate  than  he  possesses 
at  present?  Suppose  the  king  to  have 
this  sort  of  constitution  prepared  for 
him,  will  that  circumstance  better  qua- 
lify him  to  perform  his  functions  ?  Will 
he  be  satisfied,  provided  he  has  a  larger 
parliament,  and  a  richer  House  of  Com- 
noni'  But  then  it  has  been  said| "  You 
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«ught  to  have  two  chambers.  Now  this 
18  a  most  extraordinary  remedy  to  pro- 
pose for  that  which  it  has  been  presum- 
ed is  so  great  an  evil.  For  what  is  the 
case?  The  first  chamber  will  not  allow 
,  ou  to  perform  your  functions,  and  there- 
ore  you  shall  hate  two,  say  our  minis- 
ters to  the  king  of  Spain.  That  is,  in- 
stead of  having  only  your  hands  tied, 
your  legs  shall  be  bound  also.  What  kind 
of  reasoning  is  this  ?  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, that  when  you  wish  to  mduce 
a  person  to  do  something  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  you  roust  at  least  en- 
deavour to  show  him  tliat  he  will  be- 
nefit by  it.  But  here  your  proposal 
leads  to  precisely  a  contrary  consequence. 
Did  we  offer  any  sufficient  inducements 
for  their  adoption  ?  Did  we  say  to  Spain, 
«<  If  you  agree  to  these  you  shall  not 
have  a  war  with  France  i  No,  Did  we 
aay,  **  Concur  with  us,  and  France  will 
4lesi8t  firom  all  further  designs  upon  your 
rights  and  your  territory?''  No.  Did 
we  say,  *<  if  she  is  still  so  unreasonable 
as  to  persist  in  her  aggression,  we  will 
interfere  to  compel  her  to  desist  f "  No, 
not  a  word  of  the  kind.  Was  not  the 
absence  of  any  such  offers  in  us  most 
unreasonable  conduct  towsrds  Spain? 
.  You  asked  her,  to  depart  from  the  whole 
course  of  her  policy.  You  asked  her  in 
St  moment  of  dissention  and  disunion,  to 
quit  the  only  rallying  point  she  had,  and 
to  abandon,  at  such  a  crisis,  her  princi- 

rles  and  her  government.  I  protest  that 
believe  no  man  can  read  tlie  papers 
which  that  government  issued  on  a  late 
memorable  occasion,  without  a  deep  con- 
wiction,  that  in  such  men  as  San  Miguel, 

.sind  Galliano,  and  my  noble  and  disinter- 
ested friend  Arguelles,  Spain  possesses 
champions  whose  ardent  devotion  to  the 

ibest  interests  of  their  country,  is  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  host  of  sophists  and  diploma- 
tists that  would  compromise  her  freedom. 
The  noble  earl  says,  that  our  policy  has 
been,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  in- 

^terference  between  the  two  powers ;  and 
to  maintain  a  neutral  and  pacific  attitude. 
jL  deny  the  noble  lord*s  position  ;  for  I  say 
that  that  is  not  the  question  here.     Why 

<did  his  majesty's  ministers  think  it  was 
for  the  interests  of  this  country  to  send 

diplomatists  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  rupture  ?  What  was  the 
principle  of  that  interference?    It  was, 

-that  they  thought  it  the  best  course  to 

jhinder  a  war  from  breakine  out  between 

ij'rance  and  EngUnd  s  and  I  contend,  that 


the  proceeding  which  would,  adequatdy 
have  effected  this  object,  would  also  have 
preventcHl  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  by  the 
noble  earl  and  his  colleagues,  tliat  I  am 
for  war,  and  they  are  for  peace.  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  war,  but  I  ask  his  niajet- 
U's  government,  whether  they  are  satis- 
fied of  the  continuance  of  peace?  Do 
they  not  know  that  since  these  papers 
were  laid  before  the  House,  circumstances 
have  arisen  to  make  that  fact  question- 
able ?  Have  they  heard  of  the  late  cap- 
ture in  the  West  Indies  ?  Do  they  know 
that  that  capture  was  effected  under 
orders  sent  from  home  ?  Are  they  awart 
that  the  insurance*  offices  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it  ?  It  will  be  in  year 
lordships  recollection,  that  when,  apon  a 
former  night,  I  asked  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site, whether  any  treaty  had  been  coociud* 
ed  between  Russia  and  France,  the  noUe 
lord  replied,  that  be  bad  neither  seen  nor 
known  of  any  such  a  treaty.  Will  he  stand 
up  in  his  place  now,  and  say  that  none 
such  exists  ?  Will  he  stand  up  and  de- 
clare that  no  agreement  of  thia  sort  sub- 
sists, for  carrying  into  execution  the  stipu- 
lations agreed  to  at  Laybach  and  Verona? 
Your  lordships  must  see  how  strangely 
and  how  carefully,  whenever  this  ques- 
tion is  adverted  to  by  ministers,  Russia  ii 
always  kept  out  of  view.  The  noble  eail 
who  spoke  last,  says,  "  if  the  French  suc- 
ceed, I  don't  see  much  danser  of  war  to 
this  coimtry.'*  No  danger  ?  What  is  to 
avert  it  ?  The  npble  lord  tells  yoo,  *'  we 
have  the  assurances  of  Portugal,  our  ally, 
in  our  favour."  But  does  the  noble  lord 
mean  to  say,  that,  when  the  French  shall 
have  established  an  arbitrary  government 
at  Madrid,  the  establishment  of  the  Spa- 
nish constitution  at  Lisbon  will  not  be  as 
good  a  motive  with  them  for  waging  war 
against  Portugal,  as  it  haa  already  been 
for  invading  Spaing  Is  there  that  vast 
dissimilarity  of  language,  of  situation,  of 
interests,  of  conneaicms,  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  that  Portugal  can  reason- 
ably expect  a  more  favourable  considera- 
tion ?  Either  they  must  leave  the  Spa* 
niards  to  themselves  (which  I  by  no 
means  believe  they  will  do),  or  in  Spain 
they  must  continue  French  armies.  In 
that  case  what  is  the  guarantee  that  really 
remains  to  us  ?  Why,  the  assurances  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  modera- 
tion of  a  French  army  in  the  hour  of  vie* 
tory !  Of  such  a  security  as  this,  I  give 
the  noble  lord  joy.    But  then,  says  tlie 
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noble  lord,  **  whence  this  ODxiety  for  • 
constUutioii  obtained  by  military  force  ? 
The  constitution  of  Spain  was  effected  by 
force  I  it  was  extorted  by  soldiers."  Sup- 
pose it  to  haTe  been  so,  is  it  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  pot  down  ?  Let  the  House ' 
recall  to  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  achieved,  and  the  monarch 
under  which  it  was  obtained.  And  are 
instances  wanting,  in  our  own  history, 
where  arms  have  acquired  liberties^ 
Would  that  benevolent  monarch,  that 
amiable  man,  king  John,  would  he,  I 
pray,  voluntarily  and  of  his  own  free 
grace  and  favour,  have  accorded  Magna 
Charta  to  the  barons  ?  Does  the  noble 
lord  mean  to  affirm,  that  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  all  the  other  conti- 
nental governments— those  allied  enemies 
of  constitutions  so  irregularly  obtained— 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
and  the  publication  of  the  discussions  m 
both  Houses  of  parliament  is  no  griev- 
ance? No  grievance,  my  lords?  It  is  a 
fearless  tribunal  which  holds  up  their 
iniquities,  and  publishes  their  transgres- 
sions to  the  world.  Then  as  to  the  danger 
of  a  future  war  between  this  country  and 
the  French — <<  Oh,"  cries  the  noble  earl, 
**  let  them  come  and  try !"  Why,  this  in- 
deed is  the  good  old  Tory  defiance,  if  I 
mistake  not,  and  sounds  bold  and  confi- 
nent  enoueh ;  but  let  us  see  how  it  is  sus- 
tained. If  that  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues really  think  it  the  right  policy  to 
be  adopted,  why  all  these  alliances  i  To 
what  purpose  the  expense  of  all  these  em- 
bassies and  negotiations ;  with  what  ob- 
ject these  numerous  treaties?  The  noble 
lord  went  on  to  show,  that  the  noble  earl 
who  preceded  him  had  been  totally  mis- 
taken as  to  facts,  for  that  the  Pemnsular 
war  between  Spain  and  France  was  as 
hostile  to  our  safety,  and  as  prejudicial  to 
ourgreatnessas  any  wars  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries could  be.  ^  But,  O  !  said  the  noble 
earl,  we  have  tried  it  before,  and  we  know 
the  consequences.  Did  the  noble  earl, 
or  did  any  of  his  friends  near  him,  mean 
to  say,  that  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
down  to  the  French  war,  there  had  been 
a  single  year  in  which  the  influence  of 
Frekich  councils  upon  Spain  did  not  ope- 
rate to  our  prejudice  ?  Much  had  beei^ 
said  about  the  American  war,  as  com- 
pared with  other  periods  of  our  history  ; 
out  he  would  challenge  any  noble  lord  to 
put  his  finger  upon  any  period  of  our  his- 
tory, since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  in 
which  we  ran  a  giSater  rbk  of  total  an- 


nihilation,  than  we  did  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  from  the  combined  operation  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fieets.  Did  the 
noble  lords  opposite  mean  to  say,  thai  if 
the  French  took  possession  of  Cadis  oc 
Madrid,  this  would  alter  or  confirm  the 
elective  monarchy  ?  As  those  noble  lords 
had  referred  to  our  principles  with  re» 
spect  to  Naples,  he  would  refer  to  our  prac« 
tice  with  respect  to  Naples,  and  ask,  what 
man  was  there  who  would  den^,  that  Naples 
was  at  this  moment  in  the  military  posses^ 
sion  of  Austria  ?  What,  then,  were  they  to 
Mipect  from  the  military  occupation  of 
Spain  by  France;  supposing  the  latter 
po^er  to  accomplisli  die  object  she  had 
m  view  ?  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  our 
being  unable  to  give  sny  effective  assist- 
ance  to  Spain,  except  by  means  of  a  largo 
army.  Did  not  the  noble  lords  know 
that  much  might  be  accomplished  by 
sending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  f 
Did  they  not  know  that  much  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  moral  influence  re- 
sulting from  the  concurrence  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  cause  of  Spain  ?  He  was  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  have  existed  between  Mr.  I^tt  and 
himself  upon  certain  points,  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  that  statesman  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  professions  of  neu-' 
trality  in  1792.  This  was  the  more  ap- 
parent firom  the  reductions  which  he  made 
during  that  period.  He  (lord  H.^  could 
not,  however,  conceal  from  himself,  that 
in  no  longer  a  space  thsn  one  year  and 
a  half  from  the  declaration  of  neutrality, 
this  country  had  been  precipitated  into  % 
war,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  replacing  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
noble  lord  observed,  in  conclusion,  that 
our  failure  in  the  late  negotiations  had 
been  produced,  partly  by  error  in  judg- 
ment, but  in  a  greater  degree  by  a  want  of 
that  firmness  which  we  ought  to  have 
maintained ;  and  that  in  consequence  this 
country  had  lost  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  resuming  her  antient  station  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  becoming 
the  patroness  of  the  weak,  and  the  advo^ 
cate  of  civil  liberty  all  over  the  world. 

Lord  Granville  contended,  thst  his  ma*- 
jesty's  ministers,  in  the  conduct  they  had 
pursued,  had  consulted  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  by  using  their  utmost  ef*^^ 
forts  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  On 
this  occasion,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
titat  if  any  drcumstaoces  of  indispensable 
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tteoenity  ihoiild  eTer  require  that  e  war 
should  be  undertaken,  the  people  of 
England  would  make  every  neoei* 
•ary  sacrifice  with  that  cheerfulness  and 
good-will,  which,  on  all  occasions  affect- 
ing the  national  welfare,  had  distinguished 
them.  At  present  he  saw  no  such  case. 
The  government  of  this  country  had  done 
all  thst  it  wss  necessary  for  them  to  do, 

a  the  intervention  of  their  good  offices. 
»  should  therefore,  move,  by  way  of 
amendment,  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
.  <<  To  auure  his  majesty  of  pur  entire 
concurrence  in  the  principles  which  his 
majesty  has  repeatedly  declared  with  re- 
spect to  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  independent  nations,  and  in  his 
majesty's  just  application  of  those  princi- 
ples in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations 
to  the  case  of  Spain. 

**  To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  lib 
majesty's  earnest  and  unwearied  endea- 
vours to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

**  To  express  our  deep  regret  that  those 
endeavours  have  provea  unavailing,  and, 
while  we  rejoice  that  his  majesty  has  not 
become  party  to  a  war  in  which  neither 
honour,  nor  tresty,  nor  the  welfare  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  required  his  majesty 
to  engage,  to  assure  his  majesty  that, 
highly  as  we  estimate  the  advantages  of 
peace,  particulsriy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, we  shaJl  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
afford  to  his  majesty  our  most  zealous 
and  affectionate  support  in  any  measures 
which  his  majesty  msy  find  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  national  faith,  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  Crown,  or  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people.'* 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  he  ob» 
jected  not  only  to  the  address,  but  to  the 
arguments  by  which  it  was  supported, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  different 
from  the  argument  of  the  noble  mover 
than  the  address  with  which  it  concluded. 
The  address  preached  peace ;  the  argu« 
ments  to  enforce  it  were  all  for  war.  If 
he  (the  duke  of  Buckingham)  was  to  go 
down  with  infamy  to  posterity,  under  the 
sentence  of  the  noble  lord,  the  noble  ac- 
cuser would  be  included  under  the  same 
charge.  Let  the  noble  lord  look  at  his 
own  speech.  He  was  condemning  the 
interference  with  the  politics  of  Spain: 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was,  that 
they  should  interfere  m  the  internal 
politics  of  France.  The  question  was, 
whether  this  country  shoulci  continue  at 
or  should  renew 
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question  of  so  grare  an  import,  that  be 
noped  it  would  be  kept  sacrM»  if  it  possi* 
biy  could,  from  the  influence  of  popular 
clamour;  yet  there  was  no  questieo 
within  his  memory,  that  had  bc«n  db- 
cussed  more  in  the  spirit  of  popular 
clamour,  and  less  with  sober  judgmeot. 
The  supporters  of  the  address  told  themp 
tliat  their  policy  was  neutrality — tkeir 
spirit  was  war.  If  they  had  had  to  negotiate, 
and  had  done  so  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  spoke,  they  must  have  involved  the 
country  in  war.  Like  the  lyre  of  the  noet, 
which  would  sound  to  nothing  but  love, 
the  harp  of  the  noble  lord  could  soood 
nothing  but  war.  With  respect  to  what 
passed  at  Verona,  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try was  obvious;  its  path  was . straight. 
There  needed  no  instructions  for  his  noble 
friend  (the  duke  of  Wellington).  We 
had  done  enough  for  Europe.  It  might 
be  matter  of  regret,  that  Fnuice,  who.  had 
so  long  suffered  under  the  calamities  of 
war,  should  so  soon  voluntarily  renew  tlie 
scenes  of  blood  and  desolation.  But  we 
were  not  to  sacrifice  our  own  tranquillity, 
because  they  threw  thei]r*s  away.  It  wu 
only  necessary  for  us,  standing  on  the 
high  eminence  on  which  we  were  placed, 
to  warn  the  nations  against  the  perib  of 
war.  He  was  far  from  saying  that,  if  this 
country  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a 
contest,  she  could  not  support  it  with 
dignity  and  success ;  but  we  were  in  the 
situation  of  an  invalid  recovering  from 
a  dangerous  illness;  the  tide  of  life  was 
strong,  but  it  might  be  fatal  to  us  Xsvjshiy 
to  wa»te  it.  As  to  the  changes  in  Spain, 
they  formed  no  cause  of  war  for  us,  so 
long  as  they  threatened  us  with  no  danger; 
but,  there  was  no  law  of  nations  which 
authorised  us  to  judge  of  the  dangers  of 
France.  We  had  no  right  to  tdl  France 
she  was  in  no  danger ;  we  had  no  right 
to  interfere  by  remonstrance,  much  iess 
by  hostility.  The  question  did  not  aftct 
the  balance  of  power  [Hear  I  frooi  the 
duke  of  Sussex.]  The  illustrious  duke 
who  cheered,  should  know  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  former  times  was 
very  differently  affected  by  the  Influence 
of  France  over  Spain  ;  because-  it  was  not 
the  dominion  of  Spain  alone  that  was 
then  in  question,  but  the  dominion,  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  which  were  now 
torn  from  it.  Not  Portugal  aloo^  but 
Portugal  and  Braxil.  Not  Spain  possess- 
ing vast  revenues  and  commeroial  influ- 
ence, but  Spain  with  h^If  h^  reveiiuea 
torn  firoca  h$r,  and  all.  her.^oouaesciil  in- 
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fliiencegone.  If  cause  for  war  existed,  itill 
nothing  but  the  atrongest  neceasity  would 
juatilj  It,  under  our  present  circumstances, 
^bat  was  it  should  tempt  us  to  war? 
Was  it  the  state  of  our  commerce  ?  Was 
it  the  state  of  our  agriculture  ?  A  war 
would  ensure  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  our  alliance ;  the  loss 
of  Hanover.  It  would  endanger  the  oc- 
cujpation  of  the  re^t  of  Italy  by  Austria, 
of  the  East  by  Russia.  Was  tnc  illustri- 
ous duke,  who  took  so  lively  a  share  in 
the  discussion,  ready  to  go  to  war  upon 
those  terms? — But,  it  was  not  merely 
from  these  considerations  that  he  ob- 
jected to  war.  He  could  not  concur  with 
those  who  envied  the  feelings  of  their  op- 
ponents, because  they  could  advocate  war 
without  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
it.  He  could  not,  while  he  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  neutrality, 
invoke  Heaven  for  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  one  of  the  contending  parties 
[Hear!].  He  wished  most  that  the 
country  should  remain  at  peace ;  but  if 
the  country  were  forced,  m  its  own  de- 
fence, into  the  war,  he  prayed  God  they 
might  not  be  called  into  the  field  to 
Tnamtain  the  principles  which  had  been 
triumphant  in  Spain  [Hear,  hear !  from 
the  Opposition  side].  He  was  prepared 
for  these  dieers,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
obloquy.  He  did  not  consider  that  at 
least  a  cause  of  degradation.  The  prin- 
ciples he  now  professed  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in.  They  were  those  which  he  had 
followed  during  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  and  which  he  trusted  would  accom- 
pany him  to  its  close.  He  did  not 
forget  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  times, 
the  misery  of  revolutionary  warfare,  the 
dreadful  result  of  the  spreading  of  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  over  Europe.  He 
saw  little  in  Spain  but  the  continuation  of 
those  doctrines.  Noble  lords  might  make 
his  declarations  the  subject  of  derision 
and  obloquy,  but  there  was  not  one  who, 
on  retiring  to  his  closet,  could  conceal 
from  himself,  that  the  spirit  of  revolution 
was  as  rife  in  Europe  as  ever,  and  was 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  military  in- 
Burrections  and  Carbonari  secret  associa- 
tions, to  overturn  all  established  institu- 


treat  empire.    For  thirty  years  they  had 
een  calling  on  the  people  to  pour  out 
their  blood  to  stop  the  fiery  torrent ;  and 
they  had  not  called  in  vain.    Its  blood  had 
VOL.  VIII. 


.  been  poured  forth  like  water.     For  thirty 
;  yearathey  had  been  calling  upon  it  to  put 
j  forth  its  treasures,  and  strain  its  resources 
I  to  oppose  its  progress.  The  country  obeyed 
I  the  call,  and  its  treasures  and  resources 
I  had  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
And  now,  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
war ;   if  tho  obstinacy  of  one  party  and 
the  blindness  of  the  other  made  it  impos- 
sible   to   preserve   peace;    he  implored 
them  not  to  call  on  the  people  to  pour 
out  their  blood  again,  and  again  to  drain 
their    treasures,  for  the  maintenance  or 
advancement  of  those  detested  principles 
which  they  had  heretofore  successfully 
opposed. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  noble  duke  for 
having  taken  such  particular  notice  of 
him;  but  he  could  not  help  cheering 
when  he  heard  the  noble  auke's  ob- 
servations respecting  the  balance  of  power. 
When  he  heard  those  observations  he 
could  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  how  seri- 
ously the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had 
been  compromised,  particularly  in  the 
cession  of  Genoa  to  Austria;  and  he 
thought  he  might  add  the  instance  of 
Norway.  In  his  estimation,  those  ar- 
rangements were  not  exactly  consistent 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  balance 
in  Europe.  He  would  not  further  in- 
terrupt the  debate  :  the  subject  of  which 
was  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  He, 
however,  would  add,  that  his  ideas  on 
that  subject,  though  they  might  be 
humbly  expressed,  were  entirely  contrary 
to  those  which  had  been  uttered  by  the 
noble  duke. 

Lord  King  declared,  that,  upon  a  re- 
view of  all  tho  transactions  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  only  inference  he 
could  draw,  was,  that  England  was  to 
be  kicked  and  culTcd  about  by  foreign 
powers,  because  of  the  pusillannnity  of  a 
disgraced  government.  He  had  read  the 
papers  on  their  lordships'  table  with  shame, 
grief,  and  disappointment.  Throughout 
them,  he  could  not  find  one  honest  or 
manly  sentiment,  one  opinion  suited  to  tho 
occasion,  one  declaration  becoming  the 
character  of  candid,  upright,  and  fair 
statesmen.  He  would  not  admit  that  this 
forbearance  was  attributable  to  a  pruden- 
tial policy.  It  was  cold  apathy  and  in- 
difference to  the  cause  of  Spain,  and 
the  cause  of  liberty.  To  find  a  pa- 
rallel for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
J  n  British  ministry,  their  lordships  must 
J  go  back  to  the  disgraceful  times  of  the 
I     If  I 
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Stuarts.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
alone  could  be  found  a  similar  instance  of 
baseness.  When,  in  1685,  Loub  Mth 
determined  to  aivnex  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands to  the  dominion  of  France,  the 
language  of  Charles  was  like  that  of  the 
present  ministers — *<  Come  what  may, 
Ais  majesty  is  determined  to  be  no  party 
to  it."  This  was  exactly  the  base  prin- 
ciple of  the  base  government  of  Charles 
2nd.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that 
passage  in  the  account  of  the  transactions 
at  Verona,  in  which  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain,  on  learning  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  invade  Spain,  de- 
clared that  nothing  remained  for  him  to 
do,  but  to  require  the  good  offices  of  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  allav  the 
iferment  which  must  attend  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  French  aggression  ?  It  was 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  upwards  of 
a  century  aao,  when  the  violent  events 
lie  had  alluded  to  were  pending,  the  ne- 
gotiator for  England  on  the  continent 
was  lord  Churchill ;  Mr.  Fox,  in  contrast- 
ing that  nobleman's  situation  when  he 
was  an  ambassador  and  when  he  was  a 
soldier,  had  truly  remarked,  how  great  he 
appeared  at  one  time,  and  how  little  at 
another.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
was,  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  the  6eld, 
gloriously  asserting  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations  ;  at  another,  the  tool 
of  a  base  government,  having  nothing  in 
view  but  the  suppression  ot  free  prin- 
ciples, and  the  maintenance  of  the  le- 
gitimates of  that  day.  There  were  some 
persons  who  were  fond  of  comparing  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  was  sorry  that,  in  this 
part  of  their  respective  careers,  the  re- 
semblance was  so  striking.  The  noble 
president  of  the  council  had  pronounced 
upon  the  noble  duke  an  unqualified 
panegyric,  and  hud  told  him,  that  his  ne- 

totiauons  were  equal  to  his  victories. 
Jntil  he  had  hcurd  such  an  assertion 
9)ade,  he  hardly  thought  the  greatest  of 
the  noble  dukes  panegyrists  would  have 
gone  to  such  a  length.  In  the  noble 
dukc*s  negotuitions  he  saw  no  grounds 
for  such  panegyric— he  saw  nothing  to 
justify  it  in  his  correspondence  at  Verona, 
nor  m  his  instructions  to  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset.  The  negotiations  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  had  h9d  no  other  re- 
sult tnan  io  rivet  the  despotism  of  the 
continent.  Looking  back  to  the  peace  Qf 
Paris,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  nego- 
tiations on  that  occa^ioDi  but  a  surrender 


of  the  real  interests  of  Europe;  ^od  for 
what?  To  re-establish  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  extin- 
guish, as  far  as  possible,  every  trace  of 
popular  rights.  It  was  true  that  tJie  blood 
and  treasure  of  England  had  profusely 
flowed  to  stem  the  torrent  of  continental 
despotism ;  hut  where  was  the  glory  ia 
the  result  ?  One  great  despot  had  been 
overwhelmed ;  but  three  haa  been  erected 
in  his  place.  It  was  a  maxim  that  lioiits 
were  set  to  the  most  perfect  works  of 
human  genius.  So  it  was  with  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna :  their  peace^making 
had  ended  abruptly,  and  had  left  the 
world  again  involved  in  a  struggle  for 
liberty.  These  being  his  sentioients,  he 
should  su))port  the  original  address. 

The   Earl   of  Aberdeen  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  duke,  to  whom  the 
noble  lord  had  so  pointedly  alluded,  and 
said,  that  the  whole  progress  of  his  nego- 
tiations had  evinced  the  steady  practical 
view  which  he  had  taken  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  this  country.    He 
had  been  charged  with  not  foreseeing  the 
determination   of  France  to  make  war 
against  Spain.    But,  did  any  man  believe 
that  it  was  either  the  policy  or  jdie  in- 
terest of  France  to  wage  such  a  war,  if 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  it;  or  that  she 
would   not  have  gladly  refrained  from 
hostilities  were  any  concession  made  b? 
Spain,  to  allay  the  cause  of  the  disqui- 
etude of   France,   and  to  afford  her  a 
reason  for  withdrawing  without  reproach 
from  the  contest."    But  even  if  the  noble 
duke  had  been  as  thoroughly  perroaded 
of  the  duplicity  of  France  as  noble  lorda 
opposite  now  were,  he  was  still  prepared 
to    contend,  that  the   noble  duke  waa 
justified    in    holding    the    language    be 
maintained  in  the  negotiation.     Taking 
lord   Londonderry's   paper    of   1821    as 
his  guide,  without  involving  himself  in 
the  noble  duke's  endless  interchanges  of 
notes,   tlie   noble  duke  wisely  directed 
all  his  arguments,   to  show  France  the 
dangers  that  might  follow  the   iavaalon 
of  Spain.    Such  arguments,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  were  calculated  to  have 
weight  in  the  French  councils.    But  the 
noble  lords  oppohite  said  that  our  n^go* 
tiators  ought  to  have  asserted  a  higher 
tone,  and  to  have  adopted  more  menacing 
language.    Had,  however,  such  a  course 
been  adopted,  besides  increasing  our  diffi- 
culties, he  questioned  whether  it  would 
not  have  largely  contributed  to  make  the 
war  against  Spain   popular  in  France. 
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Ttbe  adoptidtt'  (if  ttiehacing  language  would 
have  been  made  matter  of  charge  againit 
£ngltf)d,  and  would  have  been  used  at. 
an  ailment  in  support  of  the  war.  Had 
England  used  menacing  language,  what 
Would  have  been  her  situation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  especially  if  hostile  mea- 
sures had  been  threatened  without  being 
adopted  ?  Would  not  England  have  been 
expoi>ed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  world? 
And  if  menacing  langui^e  used  without 
effect*  had  been  followed  by  hostile  pre- 
parationsy  what  would  have  been  their 
lotdships  situation  at  that  moment? 
Were  they  quite  sure  what  would  have 
been  their  lordships*  feelings  under  such 
dreumstances  'f  As  to  the  conduct  which 
the  ministers  had  to  pursue,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  thev  had  to  deliberate 
before  they  involved  this  country  in  hos- 
tilities. Were  Uiey,  on  light  grounds,  to 
run  the  risk  of  interrupting  that  surpris- 
ing prosperity  which  had  attended  the 
commercial  transactions,  in  particular,  of 
this  coilntry  ?  Were  they  to  expose  such 
improvements  to  be  checked  by  war  ? 
Were  they,  witliout  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, to  involve  the  country  in  fresh  taxes 
and'  new  difficulties,  by  engaging  in  a  war 
of  which  they  could  not  possibly  calcu- 
late where  or  when  it  would  end  ?  Had 
the  ministers  sO  acted,  he  was  sure  they 
woold  have  been  censured  for  their  rash- 
ness;  or  had  the  noble  duke  adopted  tlie 
tone  which  some  advised,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  dvrke  would  have  been  accused  of 
viewing  with  complacencv  that  s(&tc  of 
things  which  might  afToru  fresh  opportu- 
nity tor  his  personal  exertions.  It  had 
been  so  said  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
it  might  then  have  been  so  remarked  of 
the  noble  duke.  He  had,  on  the  contrary, 
laboured  to  preserve  peace ;  and  he  could 
not  but  thinlc  that  had  the  noble  duke 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
government  in  a  tone  of  menace,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.  What  he  most  ad- 
mired in  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the 
illustrious  duke  was,  the  straight-forward 
and  sincere  way  in  which  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  his  country,  and  the  declaration  of 
her  policy  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  two  belligerent  powers.  lie 
nfever  gave  a  vote  with  lesA  doubt  of  its 
propriety,  thail  he  did  that  which  he  was 
about  to  give  a^nU  the  proposed  address. 
Th6  Earl  orDatht^  defended' himself 
aAfthU noble  fdends  from  the  imputiition 
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of  beiAg  advocates  for  war,  and  from  a 
wish  to  cast  blame  upon  the  government 
for  not  pressing  matters  to  hostiIitie8« 
That  imputation  was  undeserved.  He 
founded  the  vote  he  should  give  upon 
quite  a  contrary  assumption.  Ministers, 
would  find  him  perfectly  ready,  if  it  could 
bc'shown  that  tne  policy  pursued  by  tbeni 
was  more  likely  to  preserve  peace  than 
to  lead  to  war^  to  give  them  credit  fur  that 
policy.  With  respect  to  the  part  which 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  in  these' 
negotiations,  no  dbiibt  that  illu^ious 
person  had  acted  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions :  but  he  must  say,  that  the  manner 
in  which  his  majesty's  government  had^ 
directed  these  negotiations,  evinced, 
throughout,  a  desire  to  establish  principles' 
of  despotism  and  bigotry,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  liberty  and  toleration.  Peace 
might  be  preserved  for  a  time,  on  the 
mean  and  compromising  principles  adopted 
by  his  majesty's* ministers,  but  he  doubted' 
not  that  we  should  be  ultimately  involved' 
in  a  war  under  infinitelv  greater  disadvan- 
tages than  we  shoulu  have  had  to  en'-j 
counter,  if  a  more  manly,  and  dignified 
policy  had  been  pursued. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  after; 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  fronii 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  felt  hinii- 
sclf  called  upon  to  rise,  at  that  early 
period  of  the  debate,   to  vindicate  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  confer* 
ences  at  Verona.    He  thanked  his  noble' 
friend  behind  him  Herd  Aberdeen  1  for 
having  already  urgea  so  ably  somo  or  the 
topics  on  which  his  vindication  would  rest. 
He  stood  before  their  lordships,  not  only 
as  the  individual  who  had  carried  on  the 
negotiations  at  Verona^    but  also  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  which  had  drawn 
up  the  instructions  upon  which  those  ne- 
gotiations had  been  conducted,  and  be' 
called  upon  the  noble  lords  opposite  to' 
state  to  him  whether,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  those  negotiations,  thev  would' 
have  taken  measures  of  war  or  of  neutra-' 
lity  for  the  basis  of  their  future  proceed- 
ings?    As  yet  they  had  not   declared 
whether  they  meant  'peace  or  war.    Their 
arguments  wOuld  lead  to  war,   but  they 
still  seemed  to  lean  to  pacific  measures ; 
and  he  called  upon  them,  therefore,  to ' 
adopt  one  line  or  the  other.    The  govern-  ' 
ment,   however,"  of  which  he  formed'  a  ' 
part,  had  determiififf  on  prieserving  a  strict 
neutrality.   They  seht  him  to  'Verona  wiUi 
instructions  to  that  effect ;  and  in  confor- 
Imity-wrth  the  spiHt  of  those  instructions. 
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he  had  cirricd  on  the  ncgotiationi,  the 
meriis  of  which  their  lordships  were  that 
evening  assembled  to  discuss.     With  such 
instructions  lie  bad  entered  into  conference 
with  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers. 
Into  the  detnild  of  those  confcreuces  he 
would  not  enter  nt  any  length;  indeed  it 
would  not  be  his  duty   to  do  so.     His 
majesty's  government  had  furnished  the 
House  with  such  parts  of  thero  as  it 
thought    necessary;     and    upon    those 
alone  he  would  consent  to  rest  his  de- 
fence ;  merely  premising,  that  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  used  at  Verona  were 
not  addressed  to  a  British  public  or  to  a 
British  parliament,    but  to  the  ministers 
of  powerful   and   independent   states.— 
He  would  now  proceed  to  the  charges 
which  bad  been  brought  against  liim.    He 
had  been  blamed  for  not  having  placed  iu 
a   more   prominent  point    of  view,    the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  state  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  late  marquis  of  London- 
derry,   m  liS21.    Now,  he  appealed  to 
the  papers  themselves  as  afFordmg  a  de- 
cisive refutation  of  this  charge.     He  had 
alluded    to    that   very  paper   on    three 
or  four   distinct    occasions;   though,    in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  very  immaterial  whe- 
ther he  had  done  so  or  not;  as  the  prin- 
ciples which  that  state-paper  contained 
had  never  been  admitted  by  any  one  of 
the  allied  powers.     He  had  not  been  sent 
to  Verona  to  argue  tlie  correctness  of 
those  principles,   but  to  refuse,   on  the 
part  of  the  Britisli  government,  to  inter- 
fere at  all  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain. 
On  that  principle  he  had  stood  during  the 
whole   course   of  the  negotiations ;  and, 
from  first  to  last,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  allied  powers  from  interfering 
in  them,  by  urging  at  one  time  those  diffi- 
culties which  his  own  experience  in  Spain 
suggested  to  him  that  they  must  meet  if 
they  persisted  in  such  a  design,  and  by 
stating  at  another  the    eraLarrassments 
wliich  it  was  likely  to  create  to  the  French 
government   if  it  should   pertinaciously 
determine  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Another  view  had  also  been  taken  of 
his  conduct  at  Verona.  At  the  time  that 
he  went  to  the  congress  which  was  held 
there,  the  French  government  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  allied  powers 
three  propositions ;  all  of  which  were  de- 
clared by  it  to  rest  upon  the  single  ground 
of  defensive  operations.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  by  those  propositions  he  had 
been  completely  duped.  Such  a  state- 
ment he  begged  leave  most  positively  to 


deny.  If  noble  lords  would  only  take  tht 
trouble  of  reading  over  the  papers^  thej 
would  discover,  not  only  tnat  be  hsd 
foreseen,  but  that  the  government  at  home 
had  also  foreseen^  the  probability  of  the 
French  cabinet  resorting  to  offoosive  ope- 
rations. But,  even  though  such  had  been 
the  case,  was  it  his  duty  to  ^o  and  intolt 
the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  who 
formed  that  congress,  by  telling  them  that 
he  disbelieved  the  grounds  on  which  tbej 
stated  their  readiness  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion ?  Was  it  his  business,  wishing  as 
he  did  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Europe, 
to  seek  an  occasion  of  bringing  forward 
topics,  which,  when  brought  forward, 
must  excite  difference  of  opinion  at  least, 
if  not  the  greatest  irritation  ?  Was  it  his 
business,  acting  as  he  did,  almost  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mediator,  to  use  arguments 
of  menace  and  of  force — argumen tSy 
which  the  noble  lords  knew  that  he  was 
by  no  means  instructed  to  support  ? 

He  was  thankful  to  the  noble  lords  op- 
posite for  the  desire  which  they  had  ex- 
pressed that  he  might  come  out  of  this 
discussion  with  an  untainted  reputation : 
but  he  should  have  felt  more  confidence 
than  he  now  did  in  the  sincerity  of  that 
desire,  if  he  had  seen  no  inclination  in  those 
noble  lords  to  pervert,  and  misauote,  and 
misrepresent  his  language,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  it  meanings  which  it  did  not  nata- 
rally  bear,  and  which,  if  it  did,  they  must 
have  been  certain  were  never  intended. 
The   first   of  the  misrepresentations  of 
which  he  complained  was  contained  in  a 
charge  made  against  him  by  the  noblie 
baron   who  had   opened  the  discussion. 
The  noble  baron  had  accused  him  of  diso- 
beying the  orders  which  he  had  received^ 
because,  in  the  note  which  be  delivered 
in  to  the  allied  powers  on  the  SOth  of 
October,  he  had  not  fully  stated  the  in- 
struction  which   he   had  received  from 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  27th  of  September. 
That  instruction  was  of  this  nature:— 
•*  If  there  be  a  determined  project  to  in- 
terfere by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  in   Spain,  I*am  to  instruct 
your  grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremp- 
torily to  declare,  that  to  any  such  inter- 
ference, come  what  may,  his  majesty  will 
not  be  a  party.'*    Now,    he  would  ask, 
whether  at  the  period  at  which  he  deli- 
vered in  the  note  in  question,  there  was 
any  reason  to  believe  that  any  deteivnined 
project  was  in  agitation  to  interfere  by 
force  and  menace  in  the  affiiirs  of  Spain? 
At  that  period  he  was  asked  to  gWe  his 
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opinion  upon  three  propositions  of  a  de- 
fennve  nature,  nsaae  by  the  French  go« 
vemment;  and  he  must  say,  that  no  ap- 
uearance  of  force  or  menace  was  to  be 
found  in  those  propositions.  As  soon  as 
•  disposition  was  evinced  to  interfere  by 
menace  and  force  of  arms  in  the  aflairs  of 
Spauif  that  very  moment  he  had  declared, 
that  to  such  an  interference  the  king,  his 
master,  would  be  no  party  whatever ;  nay 
more,  he  had  declared,  without  reserve, 
his  majesty's  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
interference  with  independent  nations,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  stated  in  the  despatch  of 
lord  Londonderry,  and  he  had  conveyed 
that  declaration  to  the  foreign  ministers  in 
the  strongest  and  most  energetic  language 
that  he  could  use.  That  language  was  as 
follows :— *'  But  his  majesty's  government 
are  of  opinion,  that  to  animadvert  upon 
the  internal  transactions  of  an  indepen- 
dent state,  unless  such  transactions  afiect 
the  essential  interests  of  his  majesty's 
subiccts,  is  inconsistent  with  those  prm- 
cipfes  on  which  his  majesty  has  invanably 
acted  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  ether  countries ;  that 
audi  animadversions,  if  made,  must  in- 
volve his  majesty  in  serious  responsibility 
if  thev  should  produce  any  encct;  and 
must  irritate,  if  they  should  not :  and,  if 
addressed,  as  proposed,  to  the  Spanish 
government,  are  liLely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  Spain,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  worst  consequences  upon  the 
probable  discussions  between  that  country 
and  France.  The  king's  eovernmeot  must, 
dierefore,  decline  to  advise  his  majesty 
to  hold  a  common  language  with  his  allies 
upon  this  occasion*"  Surely,  noble  lordi , 
after  reading  this  extract  from  the  minute 
of  the  20th  of  November,  would  acquit 
him  of  the  charge  of  disobedience  to  the 
orders  which  were  transqaitted  to  him  by 
the  cabinet  at  home. 

He  next  came  to  the  censures  which 
fiad  been  pretty  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him,  for    the  remarks  he  had  made  re- 

arding  the  French  Army  of  Observation. 

~ow  he  would  ask,  whether  any  of  their 
lordships  were  prepared  to  dispute  that 
France  had  a  right  to  assemble  such  an 
army,  when  a  civil  war  was  raging  along 
the  whole  length  of  her  southern  frontier, 
and  when  repeated  inroads  were  made 
into  her  territory  by  each  of  the  two  con- 
tending factions  ?  Yet  that  was  all  that 
was  contained  in  his  note.  Their  lordships 
should  hear  it :— <*  Considering  that  a  civil 
war  exists  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  fron- 
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tier  whifch  separates  the  two  kingdoms ; 
that  hostile  armies  are  in  movement  and 
in  operation  in  every  part  of  it;  and  that 
there  is  not  a  town  or  village  on  the 
French  frontier  which  is  not  liable  to  in- 
sult and  injury,  there  is  no  person  who 
jpaust  not  approve  of  the  precaution  which 
his  most  Christian  majesty  has  taken  in 
forming  a  corps  of  observation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  frontier,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  tranquillity  of  his  people.'' 
The  noble  baron  had  quoted  that  part  of 
his  note  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  by- some 
accident  or  other,  to  allude  to  the  very 
next  paragraph,  which  ran  thus : — **  His 
Britannic  majesty  sincerely  wishes  that  this 
measure  may  be  effectual  in  attaining  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  calculated ;  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  French  government 
will  have  induced  them  to  explain  it  at 
Madrid  in  such  terms  as  will  satisfy  the  go* 
vcrnment  of  his  Catholic  majesty  of  its 
necessity.''  Now,  it  did  appear  to  him 
most  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  found 
fault  with  on  this  point ;  and  especially 
by  those  who  were  contending  that  tlie 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France  rendered  it 
necessary  that  we  should  put  forth  a  large 
naval  armament  to  observe  the  proceedings 
of  France  in  that  country  and  to  protect 
our  interests  from  any  danger  to  which 
those  proceedings  might  possibly  expose 
them.  In  the  representations  he  had 
made,  he  had  taken  care  not  to  fail  in  that 
respect  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be 
due  to  the  illustrious  individuids  who 
formed  part  of  the  congress  at  Verona ; 
but,^at  the  same  time,  he  liad  also  taken 
care  not  to  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  country, 
by  any  relaxation  in  the  language  of  his 
representations,  which  were  made  in  the 
fullest,  the  fairest,  and  the  strongest  terms 
that  his  mind  could  suggest  to  him*  In^ 
deed,  he  believed,  that  if  noble  lords  would 
take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  of  those  who 
attended  at  the  congress,  they  would  find 
that  there  had  not  been  any  deficiency  on 
his  part  in  making  strong  representations 
of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government, 
but  that  he  had  gone  upon  every  point  to 
the  full  length  of  his  instructions,  and  in- 
deed as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
go  without  giving  offence  to  the  difierent 
powers  with  whom  we  were  then  in  amity 
and  alliance. 

The  noble  duke  then  proceeded  to  der- 
fend  his  conduct  in  senaing  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  to  Madrid,  with  a  memorandum 
of  the  changes  which  he  thought  might  be 
made  with  advantage  in  the  Spanish  cpn- 
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slitution.  He  thcraght  thai  even  the  noble 
baron  himself  would  allow  that  some 
change  in  it  might  be  fkfiriy  admitted,  and 
that  the  object  oi  his  memoinndum  wat 
so  clear  at  tb  answer  of  itself  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
it;  The  nob|e  duke  here  read  a  part  ofhis 
memorandum  of  the  6th  of  January,  and 
afterwards  contended,  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  syllable  which  could  hurt  his 
reputation,  seeing  that  the  object  of  it  was 
to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  make  some 
change  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  evils  arising  from  a  ruinous  civil 
war,  and  a  still  more  ruinous  foreign  in-- 
vasion.  The  noble  duke  concluded,  by 
saying,  that  he  could  not  allow  the  debate  to 
proceed  without  making  these  statements 
and  that  upon  them  lie  rested  his  de- 
fence, not  only  before  this  country  but 
before  Europe,  and  the  civilized  world. 

Earl  Grejf  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  o  f 
giving  an  answer  to  the  question  which  the 
noble  duke  had  put  to  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  though  under  u  feeling  of 
considerable  despair  that,  if  that  ques- 
tion had  not  been-  sufficiently  answered 
by  bis  noble  friends  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  debate,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  such  an  answer  as -would 
be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  noble  duke. 
The  noble  duke  had  asked  them,  whe- 
ther, they  meant  peace  or  war  ?  He 
should,  perhaps,  argue  nt  some  length 
upon  that  point  before  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  observotions,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  would  shortly  state  to 
tlieir  lordships,  what  his  proposition  was 
regarding  it«  Feeling,  not  as  the  noble 
duke  on  the  cross-bench  felt,  thnt  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  any  thing  or  every  thing 
or  nothing,  but  feeling  that  it  was  most  es- 
sential that  it  should  l>e  preserved  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tram|uillity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Europe;  feeling,  likewise,  that 
It  was  subject  to  the  greatest  po!<8iblc  risk 
of  destruction,  if  France  were  allowed  to 
complete  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
Spain,  hewould-tell  the  noble  duke,  that, 
when  he  saw  thiartountry  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation  of  danger,  against  wliich  every  coun- 
try ought  to  be  on  its  guard,  and  against 
which  this  country  had  been  on  its  guard  at 
every  former  period  of  its  history;  he  would 
tell  the  noble  duke, he  repeated,  that  in  the 
first  place  he  would  have  made  those  tem- 
perate,* but  firm  remonstranees  which  the 
jussioe'of  the  case  required  to  b*  made 
against  those  who  meditated  "such  unjust 
aggression }  and  in  tlio   socondi  that  he 


would,  if  they  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
have  supported  them  by  that  power  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  had  granted  to  this 
country.  That  was  a  point  on  which  he 
should  be  hereafter  (Compelled  to  trouble 
their  lordships  at  some  length,  but  he 
thought  that  what  he  had  said  was- 
quite  sufficient  for  his  present  purpose. 

He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  policy  of  this  country,  as  it  had  been 
stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by 
the  noble  lord  who  had  undertaken  the 
defence  of  government,  and  also  by  the 
noble  duke  who  had  just  sat  down.     But 
before  he  proceeded  to  that  part  of  his 
speech,  he  must  guard  himself  against  an 
imputation  which  had  been  cast  by  the 
noble  duke  (he  supposed  without  any  of- 
fensive personal  application]  on  those  who 
sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  tlie  bouse,  of 
having    misrepresented,    misquoted,  and 
intentionally  pervetied  the  meaning  of 
those  documents  which  wefe  found  among 
the  papers  subscribed  by  his  illuftrious 
name.    He  disclaimed,  for  himself  aifd  for 
the  noble  friends  with  whom  he  ntacd, 
any  such  intention.    He  deptecatcd;  he 
deplored,    he  lamented  the  degradation 
which  had  fallen  upon  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  it  had  takeil  in  the 
late  negotiations;  most  of  all  he  lamented 
that  the  name  which  was  the  most  promi- 
nent in  these  negotiations,  which  had  en- 
tailed such  lasting  infamy  on  the  countr}', 
should  be  that  of  the  noble  duke,  whor  on' 
other  occasions  had  shed  such  lustre  and 
such  glory  upon  it.    This  was  no  viih  com- 
pliment on  his  part  to  the  noble  duke.    He 
could  assure  him  tiiat,  proad  as  he  felt' 
and  as  every  Englishman  ought  to  feet  at' 
the  glory  which  the  noble  dnkc  had  ac- 
quired for  the  country,  by  his  talents  and 
prowess  in  the  field,  he  felt  no  less  ariiam- 
od  at  seeing  that  glOry,  so  acquired  and 
so   maintained,    tarnished   by  the  shtre 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  late  disgraceful 
conferences  at  Verona.     He   did  not  ac- 
cuse the   noble  duke  personally,  neither 
did  his  noble  friend  who  had  so  ably  open- 
ed this  discussion,  of  havinrr  acted  tnere 
in   diiiobedience   to   his  orders.     On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  thot  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  duke  was  in  perfect  conformity 
with  them,  and  that  it  had  received  the 
full  approbation  of  all  his  colleaguesin 
the  cabmet:    What  he  lamented  war,  not 
Ihat  the  noble-duke  had  diaobleyed  bis  or- 
'iers,'  but  that  he  had  acted  so  completely 
n  their  spirit,  that  he  had  made  himself 
0  prominent  an  agent  in  negotiatioDS 
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which  were  attended  with  sucli  disgrace 
luid  iniaroy  to  tbe  country. 

HeQow  came  to  tbe  discufaion  of  the 
principles  on  which  tliose  negotiations  rest- 
ed. And  here  he  must  say,  that,  recol- 
lecting the  opinions  which  had  been 
formerly  held^  and  the  statements  which 
h]kd  been  formerly  made,  by  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  be  had  heard  with  tbe  ut- 
most surprise  a  declaration  come  from 
them,  in  a  British  House  of  parliamenti 
that  there  could  occur  a  case  in  £urope  so 
deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try.—as  the  invasion  and  perhaps  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  Spain  by  France 
necessarily  must  affect  tnem»  in  which  it 
was  the  determination  of  ministers,  con- 
templating the  results  of  such  a  measure 
in  the  serious  light  they  did,  to  preserve, 
at  all  events,  a  strict  and  undeviating 
course  of  neutrality.  He  repeated,  that 
such  a  declaration  had  excited  in  his  mind 
the  utmost  surprise.  Knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  transactions  which  haaoccurred 
in  the  early  life  of  the  noble  earl  opposite 
(lord  Liverpool),  and  recollecting,  as 
he  well  recollected,  that  the  noble  carl's 
first  effi)rt  in  public  life  an  effort  which  gave 
promise  of  that  distinction  to  which  he  had 
subsequently  arrived— was  made  in  show- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve,  '<  at 
all  events/'  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu^ 
rope,  which  at  that  time  he  considered  in 
danger  from  the  possession  of  Oczakow 
by  the  Russians.  When  he  recollected 
all  the  declarations  which  the  noble  earl 
then  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  and  of  preventmg 
any  individual  nation  from  obtaining  an 
ascendancy  in  Europe  over  the  other  na- 
tions which  formed  part  of  it— *when  he  re- 
collected how  ably  tne  noble  earl  then  con- 
tended, that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
it  unimpaired,  and  to  prevent  any  indivi- 
dual nation  from  rising  to  wealth,  and  emi- 
nence, upon  the  ruins  of  another— it  was 
with  a  degree  of  surprise  from  which  he 
had  not  yet  recovered,  that  he  had  heard 
it  stated,  that  at  all  events,  **  come  whjat 
nay  *'-^Oh !  laudable  ambition !  Oh  i 
pjan^worthy  (^et^erraination  to  carry  the 
cgujitjej  to  the  highosji  pitch  and  pinnacle 
ofglory !— that,  **  conitt  what  ipay''  even 
^houglt  Spain  should  be  subjugated  to 
France,  and  that  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment  which  Louis  Hth  had  contemplated 
but  could  not  execute,  which  that  much 
greater  m^n  N^pql^on  h«d  Ijl^wise  at- 
tcmptj^d,   but  ha4  ^M^mptedj  lA  ym. 


should  .be  carried  into  execution  b^ 
the  Bourbons  of  the  present  day— that 
at  all  events,  bis  majesty's  government 
would  not  interfere  in  any  way  to  prevent 
it.  If  such  had  been  the  resolution  which 
had  been  individually  and  collectively  ta- 
ken by  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  duke,  in  acting  upon  it  as  he  had 
done,  was  atall  culpable.  But  instead  of 
coming  to  a  determination  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  we  should  have  gone  to 
congress  with  a  determination  to  protect 
and  maintain  ever^  principle  of  intemaiti- 
onal  law,  to  vindicate  the  independence 
of  free  nations,  to  uphold  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  to  secure  tbe  coun- 
try against  that  danger  which  it  was  bound 
to  avert  at  tbe  present  time  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  in  the  past— he  meant  the  subju- 
gation of  Spain  to  France  ;  or,  what  was 
scarcely  less  pregnant  with  danger  to  Bri- 
tish interests,  the  ascendancy  of  France 
in  the  councils  of  Spain  by  the  military 
occupation  of  her  territory  and  re- 
sources. 

If,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
noble  duke  should  go  to  Verona  with  such 
instructions  as  he  had  received,  and  that 
this  country  should  act  upon  a  principle 
of  strict  non-interference  in  the  afbirs  of 
Spain,  he  thought  tliat  the  prmciple 
should,  on  everv  occasion,  have  been  pro- 
minently brought  forward ;  that  it  should 
never  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  mere  cur^ 
sory  manner;  and,  above  all,  that  tha 
avowal  of  it  should  have  never  been  ac- 
companied, as  it  had  too  often  Immu  ac- 
companied, by  a  profusion  of  apologies, 
which  almost  seemed  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference which  was  deprecated.  **  Buty* 
said  the  noble  duke,  «<  I  did  all  that  I 
could  do;  I  exerted  myself  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities ;  and  I  was  not  sent  to  con- 
gress to  insult  the  illustrious  sovereigns 
who  composed  it."  He  (earl  Grey) 
should  be  the  last  man  to  propose  to  m- 
sult  those  illustrious  personages ;  but,  the 
measure  which,  in  bis  opinion,  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  in  treating  with  them, 
was  a  frimidly  but  at  the  same  time  a  firm 
remonstrance.  He  had  before  stated, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  thai 
principle  of  non-interference,  in  favour  of 
which  ministers  declaimed  so  loudly  in 
parliament,  was  not  distinctly  acted  upon 
at  Verona.  He  comphiiaeu  first  of  ^, 
that  through Wt  the  nf^tialione»  i*  every 
iosMmc^  from  jBrst  to  laat;  the  Bcitiali  cap 
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bmet  had  turned  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
complain tfl  of  France,  which  was  the 
stronger,  and  a  deaf  ear  to  Spain,  which 
was  the  attacked  and  weaker  party.  He 
would  apply  that  remark  to  the  manner. 
in  which  the  noble  duke  had  spoken  of 
the  French  Army  of  Observation.  **  Could 
any  man,"  said  the  noble  duke,  **  dispute 
the  right  of  the  French  government  to 
place  such  an  army  on  its  frontiers,  when 
a  civil  war  was  raging  along  those  fron- 
tiers, and  repeated  inroads  were  made  by 
the  contending  parties  into  the  French 
territory  ?"  To  that  he  would  rcpl^r,  that 
the  right  claimed  depended  upon  circum- 
stances. If  a  civil  war  had  raged  on  the 
frontier,  which  had  not  been  instigated  by 
France;  and  which  threatened  the  inte- 
grity of  her  frontier,  the  safety  of  her  in- 
habitants, and  the  welfare  of  her  institu- 
tions, in  that  case  he  would  confess  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  Army  of  Observa- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  a  wise  and 
just  precaution.  Hut,  reverse  the  case, 
suppose  that  this  civil  war  were  not  a  re- 
bellion that  threatened  France  with  dan- 
ger, but  a  rebellion  that  she  had  excited 
-*that  this  Army  of  Observation  was  not 
on  the  frontier  to  prevent  danger  accruing 
to  her  from  the  inroads  of  insurrection, 
but  to  nourish,  foment,  and  protect  insur- 
rection: then,  he  said,  that  an  army  of 
observation  would  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval, but  that  he  should  reprobate  it  as 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  means  of 
annoyance  %vhich  one  country  could  call 
into  action  against  another.  Did  the 
noble  lord  accuse  him  of  misrepresenta- 
tion in  making  this  statement?  So  re- 
cently as  July  last,  the  king  of  France 
had  stated  to  his  parliament,  that  it  was 
only  malevolence  and  calumny  that  could 
attribute  any  sinister  object  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cordon  sanitaire  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  pledged  himself,  that 
its  only  object  in  remaining  there  was,  to 
prevent,  not  moral,  but  epidemic  conta- 
gion from  entering  within  the  limits  of  his 
territories.  He  would  now  ask  the  noble 
duke,  whether  he  did  not  know,  that  at 
the  very  moment  the  king  of  France  so 
addressed  his  parliament,  he  was  making 
preparations  to  excite  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection in  Spain? — whether  he  did  not 
know,  that  as  soon  as  the  Army  of  Obser* 
vation  was  settled  in  its  cantonments,  the 
regency  of  Urgel  was  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  French  com- 
mander—-that  whenever  it?  bands  were 


defeated,  they  sought  refuge  within  the 
French  lines— that  they  returned  from 
thence  furnished  with  money  and  arms  to 
commit  fresh  mischief  in  their  own  coud* 
try^that  its  agent  was  countenanced  in 
Paris  by  the  French  ministry,  received 
with  the  utmost  respect  bj  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  at  tlieir  parties  of  ceremony, 
and  was  actually  permitted  under  toe 
sanction  of  the  French  covcrnment  to 
contract  for  a  loan,  uf  which  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  expended  in  overtuminff  the 
government  of  the  cortes?  Did  the 
noble  duke  know  these  facts,  or  did  he 
not  ?  If  he  did  know  them,  what  were 
their  lordships  to  think  of  his  conduct  I 
If  he  did  not,  what  were  they  to  think  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  he  had  been  kept 
of  such  information  ?  For  it  was  notorioos 
that  the  noble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool) 
had  rccenily  admitted,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  received  such  iofbrmation ;  rfaat 
though  they  had  no  ^Qtiiife  proof  of  it, 
his  majesty's  minuter  at  Madrid  had 
stated  his  nrm  belief  of  the  French  being 
busily  employed  in  fomenting  disturbances 
in  Spain  ;  adding,  that  the  time  at  which 
they  were  the  most  busily  employed  was 
about  the  7tli  of  July— that  day  on  which 
it  was  pleaded  by  the  members  of  the 
holy  alliance,  that  blood  was  spilt  in  the 
palace  of  the  king — ^blood  spilt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  instigation  of  that  very  ^• 
vcrnment  which  now  urged  it  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  atrocities  which  it  was  about 
to  pcrpctrxitc !  Was  it  possible  to  hear 
of  such  things,  and  not  feel  one  s  blood 
boil  with  indignation  ?  Was  it  srrict  im- 
partialit}'  to  justify  the  policy  of  main- 
taining the  Army  of  Observation  on  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  call  upon  Spain  to  give 
explanations,  not  only  of  her  past  conduct, 
but  of  her  future  intentions?  Was  it 
strict  imparUality  to  call  for  no  ex- 
planation from  France,  which  was  evi- 
dently planning  an  attack  upon  Spsdn, 
and  yet  to  demand  explanation  with  every 
thing  short  of  actual  menace,  from  Spain 
— Spaiuy  which  a  document  recently  laid 
on  the  table  proved  beyond  all  power  of 
contradiction,  never  to  have  entertaiDed 
the  slightest  intention  of  either  injuring  or 
attacking  France  ? 

The  noble  duke  had  asked — *<  Could 
any  man  disapprove  of  the  stationing  the 
Army  of  Observation  in  the  Pyrenees?'* 
He  would  answer  that  question  by  putting 
another :  suppose,  that  Ireland  were  now 
in   a   state   of  civil  war— suppose   odc 
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French  fleet  to  be  at  Brest  and  another  at 
Ferrol  or  Coninna — tuppotOi  also,  that 
the  lodiTiduals  connected  with  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  were  received  there 
by  the  authorities  with  onen  armsy  and 
despatched  from  thence,  whencTer  occa- 
sion offered,  with  money  and  stores,  for 
the  use  of  the  insurgents  in  Ireland- 
would  the  noble  duke  think  that  the 
honour  and  safety  of  England  were  not 
mffbcted  by  such  conduct,  and  would  he 
defend  the  policy  of  allowing  France  to 
maintain  in  her  harbours  a  naval  arma- 
ment of  observation,  ready  to  invade  our 
shores,  as  soon  as  it  could  espy  a  favour- 
able opportunity?  He  said,  that  these 
acts — or  rather  these  crimes— on  the  part 
of  the  French  government  towards  Spain, 
were  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  Nay, 
M.  ViUdle,  on  a  recent  occasion,  instead 
of  denjnng,  had  absolutely  demanded 
credit  of  the  French  Chambers  for  having 
committed  them :  for  he  had  stated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  defending  him- 
self against  an  accusation,  that  he  had  not 
done  enough  for  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
that  he  hs3i  done  every  thing  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed ;  that  he  had  provided  the  insur- 
gents with  money  and  arms  to  a  very 
large  amount;  and  that  until  an  army  was 
on  foot,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
do  any  thing  more. 

The  French  army  beine,  then,  on  the 
Pyrennees,  not  to  guard  France  from  epi- 
demic contagion,  nq(  to  protect  her  terri* 
lory  from  hostile  aggression,  but  to  foment 
insurrections,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
civil  war  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  in  such  a  position  was  an 
ofience  against  Spain,  of  which  she  had  a 
right  to  complain,  and  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  demand  the  removal.  The 
British  cabinet  knew  of  those  facts,  and  in 
knowing  them,  and  not  instructing  the 
British  negotiator  to  call  for  an  explana- 
tion of  them,  it  had  absolutely  given  its 
countenance  to  the  unjust  aggressions  of 
France.  Resting  upon  a  circumstance  so 
notorious,  he  must  charge  his  majesty's 
ministers  with  being  all  along  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  favour  the  injustice  of  France, 
and  to  refuse  even  common  justice  to  the 
cause  of  Spain.  But  the  charge  against 
them  did  not  rest  there.  The  noble  duke 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  declare,  that  his 
conduct  had  been  much  misrepresented 
with  regard  to  the  memorandum,  in  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  induce  the  Spaniards 
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to  chanee  a  part  of  their  constitution. 
The  noble  duke  had  said,  that  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  full  of  imperfections-* 
that  changes  were  necessary  to  its  im- 
^provement— and  that  he  was  the  best 
friend  to  Spain  in  persuading  her  to  make 
them,  in  order  to  avoid  civil  war  and 
foreign  invasion.  But,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  noble  duke  was  using  that 
language,  he  was  offering  counsel  to  Spain 
which  she  could  not  accept,  without  put-^ 
ting  the  seal  upon  her  own  dishonour.  And 
why  so?  Because  France  had  urged 
those  changes  upon  Spain,  with  the  threat 
of  war  in  case  they  were  not  effected. 
What,  in  such  an  emergency,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  British  cabinet  ?  Why,  it 
went  to  Spain,  which  disclaimed  all  fo- 
reign intenerence  in  her  concerns,  and 
said,  **  Consent  to  the  changes  which 
France  demands ;  and,  as  a  salvo  for  your 
permitting  her  to  retire  from  the  situation 
m  which  her  iniquity  has  placed  her,  every 
thing  shall  be  comfortably  settled.''  Bu^ 
in  recommending  this  concession,  the 
British  cabinet  did  not  know,  even  if  it 
were  made,  whether  every  thing  would  be 
settled  as  comfortably  as  it  promised.  He 
had  looked  for  such  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  France  in  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
House;  but  no  such  promise  could  he 
anywhere  discover.  Nay,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand  was  even  stated  to  have  said,  that 
though  every  thing  were  conceded,  mili- 
tary operations  must  still  go  on.  Conces- 
sion, therefore,  in  such  a  case,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question ; 
he  held  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
honour,  and  to  be  such  as  no  British  mi- 
nister ousht  to  recommend.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  British  cabinet  ought 
never  to  have  made,  any  offer  of  its  me- 
diation between  France  and  Spain.  Me- 
diation was  intended  to  bring  two  parties 
together,  in  hopes  of  producing  agree- 
ment between  them,  by  recommending  to 
each  mutual  concession.  But,  in  this 
case,  no  mutual  concession  could  be 
made.  For,  what  was  the  proposition  of 
France  ? — that  Spain  should  alter  her  con- 
stitution. Supposing  the  alteration  to 
have  been  of  the  most  trivial  nature— and 
it  was  admitted  that  a  very  trivial  altera- 
tion would  latterly  have  satisfied  France 
^-still  Spain  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
make  it ;  since,  in  making  it,  she  would 
concede  the  whole  point  m  dispute,  and 
would  admit  the  principle,  that  France 
had  a  right  fb  demand  from  her  such  a 
change.    On  the  other  hand,  to  demand 
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from  France  that  she  f houlU  recede  from 
her  atrocious  pretensions,  a^  honour  Qnd 
justice  both  demanded  that  $A\o  abould, 
would  be  to  deuiand  of  her  that  which  it 
wail  not  ver  J  likely  she  would  grant.  He 
^ssert^d  that  this  oSer  of  mediation  was 
absoluteiy  nugatory.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  hod  been  well  characterized 
^Iscwhero  as  the  maker  of  bad  books  and 
worse  speeches,  and  to  which  he  would 
odd,  the  compounder  of  still  worse  stata 
papers,  knew  it  to  be  so.  Concessions, 
too,  were  demanded  by  us  from  Spain,  at 
a  time  when  they  could  only  be  made  by  a 
sacrifice  of  honour. 

Such,  then,  were  the  complaints  which 
he  naadc  of  tha  conduct  of  a  negotiation 
which  had  lowered  the  character  of  this 
country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  ra-r 
duc^d  her  to  a  state  of  greater  humilia- 
tion than  at  any  former  period  of  bcr 
liistoiy.  Tiiroughout  his  political  life 
h^  had  seldom  been  the  advocate  of  war ; 
fboggh,  when  the  interests  and  honour  of 
the  country  were  at  stake,  he  had  never 
been  backward  to  meet  the  most  formi- 
dabl4)  dangers.  The  dangers  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  he  did  not  undervalue. 
Many  of  the  important  interests  of  the 
country  were  beginning  to  revive;  al- 
though be  could  not  concur  in  the  opi« 
nion  that  night  expressed,  that  the  agri- 
culturists were  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement.  But,  the  principle  of  at- 
tention to  perils  must  have  its  limitation, 
and,  however  groat,  those  perils  must 
sometimes  be  encountered.  What,  then, 
he  would  ask,  was  die  present  situation 
of  this  country  I  First,  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple ass^tcd  b^  the  French  govern- 
Qient?  A  principle  most  odious,  most 
unjust— that  of  dicuting  to  another,  and 
an  independent,  nation,  a  change  in  its 
<^nptitution.  He  forebore  at  present  to 
inqnire  what  was  that  constitution — by 
whom  it  had  been  framed — by  whom  it 
bad  bjB^n  adopted — by  whom  it  had  been 
acknQwledged.  Ho  forbore  to  inquire 
even  what  debt  of  gratitude  the  Bourbons 
themselves  owed  to  the  cortes  of  Spain, 
and  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the 
i)ob|e  exertions  of  Spaniards  for  the  very 
throne  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 
No  man  valued  more  highly  than  himself 
the  British  constitution,  out  he  knew  that 
it  had  its  defects ;  and  one  of  them  was, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  required 
much  reformation.  But,  although  he  was 
a  zealous  and  determined  advocate  for 
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by  a  foreign  power—froai  th#t  v|^ry  vm- 
ment  thif  grc^  4c£ec.t  would  become 
sacred  in  hia  c^es*  and  he  would  defend 
it  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ajpainst 
the  insulting  dictatien  of  the  Ipre^er. 
He  need  not  reaMod  noble  lords  how 
much  had  been  said  of  tUe  independent 
rigbtf  of  Spain,  when  alie  was  invaded  by 
Buonaparte ;  but  he  would  ask»  whciber 
tliis  ooious  policy,  tliis  unjusi  iniefAr- 
ence»  was  less  dangerous  now  than  at  tfie 
period  to  which  he  alluiled  ?  Tbc  noble 
earl  admitted,  the  principle  dainad  by 
France  to  he  unjust,  but  be  oosytended 
that  justice  was  not  enough  to  warrant  a 
war.  He  (earl  Ga'y)  admitted  it-'Hi  war 
must  not  only  be  just,  but  diatinct  inter* 
cats  must  call  for  iu  If  two  of  the  mast 
remote  countriea  io  the  world  had  bea 
thus  circumstanced,  the  noble  earl  nicht 
have  said,  **'  the  principle  is  unjitft,  but 
our  intcMsts  are  mot  jamiediaceiy  U'* 
volved,"  Here,  however,  the  dan^r  was 
at  our  very  doors.  The  invading  poiirer 
was  France,  and  the  power  invaded  waa 
Spain.  And,  would  ine  noble  earl  con- 
tend, that  the  best  interests  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  at  stake^i— that  we  ought 
to  be  content  to  preserve  a  mere  neu- 
trality, and  stand  tamely  bv  while  Spain 
was  overrun  ?  There  might  be  noble  lords 
whose  hatred  of  freedom  waa  so  great 
that  they  would  ratlier  see  France  triumph 
than  Spain  victorious.  Something  like 
that  sentiment  he  had  lienrd  that  aieht 
from  the  cross-bench,  with  an  indignation 
that  must  bo  partaken  in  by  every  SooestF 
hearted  Englishman.  Notwitbstndi&g 
all  the  boasts  of  this  country,  of  her  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  and  of  the  high  sta- 
tion she  occupied  from  her  victories  dur- 
ing tha  last  war,  the  noble  earl  opposilo 
was  content  that  it  should  be  now  said* 
that  during  his  administration  she  had 
been  reduced  to  such  a  atate  of  pitiaUe 
weakness,  of  utter  hclplessneaa,  that  slio 
could  not  only  no  longer  maiocaia  the 
principles  for  which  our  anceston  had 
bled  and  suffered,  but  that  she  dared  not 
even  assert  them  before  those  who  owed 
their  thrones  to  her  exertions^  War 
might  be  the  alternative;  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  the  only  actual  alternative. 
He  would  not  have  used  empty  menaces; 
but,  with  dignity  and  firmness*  be  would 
have  held  a  plain,  manly,  and  decisive  lan- 
guage. He  would  have  said  to  Rnoce» 
''  Your  principle  is  unjust:  youriuooesa 
must  be  most  injurious  to  tnis  ooontry; 


refomii  if  that  reform  were  insisted  upon  I  and  Great  Britain  not  only  refusal  to 
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qoteioe  in  your  principle,  but,  if  the  fie- 
cewity  satimBf  mnat  resiBt  it  by  tli6  alter- 
■Wlifia^  of  #ir/'  Had  he  now  given  a  dis- 
ttnet  Msiref  to  thcf  noble  duke  ?  Did  the 
nable  duko  now  think  there  was  ady  con^ 
eiataieftt  of  the  viewt  he  entertained  ?  In 
Ml  tfpfniolii  wKr  was  not  the  necessary 
tflt^rnatite^  nor  would  it  have  been  the 
inevitable  result.  It  was  not  given  to 
hnttuui  fliCidties  to  look  into  the  womb  of 
tfofei  iuxd  diseover  what  seed  would  grow 
dnd  whatfwould  not ;  but  it  was  his  sin- 
cere b&iief^  that  if  Great  Brifain  had  used 
the  Imguage  which  she  ought  to  have 
eiftployed,  a  secure,  perraanenty  and  ho- 
riOurable  peace  would  have  been  the  re- 
sillt — a  peace  settled  on  tfie  best  and 
Rrmesf  foUndafieo— the  character  of  this 
cottntt^y  for  moderation  and  justice.  It 
wtfs  possible,  however,  that  the  issue 
nfight  hdrve  been  war.  He  waK  not  dis- 
posed to  blifik  an^  part  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  And  he  admitted,  that  war  at  the 
pf^setit  Aioment  must  have  been  attended 
ilith  many  evils.  If,  nevertheless,  peace 
had  been  the  consequence  of  our  exer- 
tions. Its  benefits  would  have  been,  oh 
intimate  connection  with  jSpain,  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  Europe,  and  the 
preservation  of  that  characfer  #Rich  this 
countiy  had  been  gradually  losmg  ever 
since  the  final  overthrow  of  Napofeon. 
What  scenes  of  prosperity  would  have 
opened  upon  uS !  Spm  would  have  been 
established  in  freedom  and  happiness*, 
with  sifch  chanjges  in  her  constitution  aa 
reason  and  experience  might  warrant, 
without  the  supercilious  dictation  of  a 
perfidious  ehemy.  United  with  Spain, 
Great  Brits&n  would  hate  possessed  the 
best  security  against  the  ambition  and 
power  of  France,  and  by  her  firiendly 
coMisel  she  mfght  have  produced  a  r^on-' 
ciliatiott  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
<>n  the  tmsis  of  thefr  independence;  What 
advant^ses  to  EDgland^— 4o  Spain-^|jO  the 
#wor9(f!  But,  if  war  ¥^eV6  unhappily,  and 
he  would  say  unexpectedly,  the  result, 
vre  should  atf  least  eotage  in  it  With  (he 
liiglvM  honouf,  wfrh-  %c  cordial  aflfeciion 
of  Spain,  with  the  general  good-#ill  and 
wishes  of  Europe;  nay,  even  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  herself.  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
present  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ?  Was  peace  now  secure  ?  Or,  if 
war  ensued  after  all  our  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, was  it  likely  to  be  attendee  with 
less  danger  than  if  it  had  been  under- 
taken at  on  eai^liiiJr'  and  more  favorable 


period?  On  a  former  night,  the  nofoks 
earl  had  Merted,  thst  hostility  on  ouf 
pert  woidd  have  made  the  Wai*  agKinst 
Spein  popular  in  Fkunce.  But,  if  d  war  ott 
our  part  was  just,  ought  we  M  stop  to 
inquire  its  etect  upon  the  eitemy?  He, 
however,  firmly  believed,  that  if  our  prin- 
ciples had  been  clearly  stated,  their  jus-' 
tice  and  moderation  ibust  have  becti  felt 
by  the  people  of  Fritncc,  and  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  we  were  fighting 
strictly    in    self-defence.     He,    indeed, 
would  have  counselled  no  other  than  n 
maritime  war.  The  equipment  of  an  army 
to  act  in  Portugal  or  Spain  he  should 
have  opposed :  and  it  was  strange  to  him 
to  hear  it  said,  that  a  war  thus  undertaken, 
which  swept  the  commerce  of  France  at 
once  from  the  ocean  and  destroyed  hct 
colonies,  would  have  met  with  a  popular 
resistance.    He  would  ask  again  whether, 
after  all  the  reluctance  shown  to  itsscrt 
the  plainest  principle  of  right— after  being 
content  to  be  the  tame  spectators  of  the 
aggressions  of  France— peate'  had  bcett 
secured  to  this  country  ?  Noble  lords  oni 
the  other  side  had  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate the  dangers  to  result  from  the  suc- 
cess of  France.    The  House  was  tolcf, 
that  France,  and   Spain  were  no  longd^ 
i^hnt  they  had  been ;  and  the  noble  pre- 
^dent  of  the  council  htkd  gone  the  extrd^ 
ordinary  lensth  of  asserting,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  France  would 
not  be  the  military  occupation  of  Spahi. 
Surely  it  was  needless  to  refute  such  a 
statement.    France  was  nucrdirng  to  sub- 
doe  Spain,  to  restore  the  king,  to  abollsb 
the  constitution — and,  could  this  be  ef- 
fected without  producing  general  ilT-will  2^ 
Discontents  would  exist.    The  king  must 
not  only  be  seated,  but  supported  on  his 
throne.     He  must  be  propped  by  the 
bayonets  of  France^  as  the  king  of  Naples 
had  been  by  those  of  Austria.     Such 
must  be  the  inevitd^le  result  of  the  suc- 
cen  of  France ;  but,  Uiat  she  may  not  be 
succfesltful,    may    God,   Of    Ms   infinite 
mercy,  grant !  [Hear,  hear.] 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  danger  to*  tliii^ 
country  was  not  so  great  now  as  it  wai^ 
formerly— that  the  balance  of  power,  oricef 
80  important,  was  now  nothing,  arnything, 
everything,  but  perfectly  inapplicable  to' 
this  question,  Spain,  it  seemed,  had  lost 
her  colonics.  True ;  but  she  possessed  vt 
great  extent  of  coast,  and  the  means  of 
restoring  her  navy;  add,  when  once 
France  nad  the  custody  of  Spairi,  she 
would  be  backed  by  the  holy  alliance. 
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Auttria  would  aid  her;   Primia  would 
lead  her  troops;  and  Russia  would  not 
be  backward  to  conspire  with  the  rest 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind.    Success 
and  its  consequences,  with  the  military 
character  of  the  French,  and  their  love  of 
glory,  might  render  the   war  popular; 
and  Spain  might  reasonably  feel  irritated 
against  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of  those 
liberties  which  she  might  so  easily  have 
enabled  her  to  preserve.    Wliat  dangers 
might  not  then  surround  us  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  emperor  of  Russia  had, 
only  the  other  day*  boasted  that  God  had 
been  pleased  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
800,000  men  to  give  peace  to  Europe. 
Peace !    What  peace  ?  The  peace  of  the 
grave— the  silence  of  the  tomb !   And, 
did  their  lordships  think  that  these  were 
imaginary  dangers  ?  When  the  **  monar- 
chical principle"  was  once  established— 
when  liberty  was  driven  from  the  conti- 
nent— ^was  It  to   be  supposed   that  she 
would  remain  unassaileu  in  this  her  last 
asylum?   Would  the  despots  oi*  £urope 
tolerate  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  free 
press  of  £nffland»  or  the  unshackled  dis- 
cussions of  her  independent  parliament  ? 
The  annexation  of  Spain  to  France,  in 
every  point  of  view,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  which  this  country  had  ever 
oncountered^even    greater    than    those 
threatened    by    the    military    dominion 
which  Buonaparte  had   so   nearly  esta- 
blished over  the  prostrate  world.    Suppose 
the  war  in  Spain  were  protracted,  ana  the 
event   doubtful— suppose    Russia    were 
called  upon  to  march  her  hordes  to  the 
support   of  France,   were   his  majesty's 
ministers  prepared  to  be  indifferent  spec- 
tators?   Suppose  the  war  took  another 
turn,  and  that  Spain  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing  in    France   a   revolutionary  spirit — 
suppose  the  dynasty  which  we  had  squan- 
dered so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  re- 
store were    threatened    with    a    second 
expulsion — in  that  case  a  noble  duke  had 
said  that  this  country  must  go  to  war. 
He  trusted  the  noble  duke  was  singular 
in  this  opinion.  He  trusted,  that  ministers 
had  already  given  France  to  understand, 
that,   if  the  danger  should  recoil  upon 
herself,  this  country  was  not  bound  by 
any  engagement  to  support  the  Bourbons 
— that  they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  our 
protection.      But,    if  the   allied  powers 
should  advance  to  settle  by  their  bayonets 
the  affairs  of  what  the   Russian  despot 
was  pleased  to  call    "  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  r.uiopc,"  did  any  man  believe 


it  posrible  that  Great  Britain  oouU  r»% 
main  at  peace  ?  If  the  war  ahould  conti- 
nue for  a  year,  or  even  for  six  monthly 
did  history,  did  nist  experience,  did  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  possible  for  ua 
to  preserve  peace  ?  War  might  then  ar- 
rive at  a  most  unwelcome  moment— at  a 
moment  when  difficulties  had  increaied, 
and  dangers  accumulated.  He  had  ooco- 
pled  much  more  of  their  lordships*  time 
than  he  had  intended ;  but  he  could  aoi 
remain  silent  when  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  relieving  himself  from  the  im- 
putation that  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
every  man  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  public  life,  and  who  did  not  come  for- 
ward to  resist  to  the  utmost,  and  to  con- 
demn in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
this  unjust  and  most  wanton  aggiressioo. 
He  might  advert  to  many  other  points, 
were  he  not  ashamed  of  occupying  fur* 
ther  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  he  hmd 
said  enough  to  relieve  himself  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  foulest  disgrace  that  tiad 
ever  befallen  this  country.  He  had  never 

§iven  a  more  cordial,  zealous,  and  confi- 
ent  vote  in  the  course  of  his  political 
life,  than  that  which  he  should  give  in 
favour  of  the  present  motion. 

The  Earl  of  LwerpooL  said,  he  was 
willing  to  allow,  that  in  the  coarse  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  he 
had  given  their  lordships  this  advantage 
—he  had  spoken  more  distinctly  than  the 
other  noble  lords  who  had  precedid  hioi 
upon  that  side  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
course  which  they  thought  his  majesty's 
government  ought  to  have  pursued.  He 
never  was  so  much  surprised  as  when  he 
came  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and 
found  the  noble  baron  who  introduced 
the  question  adopting  such  a  course,  and 
proposing  such  an  address  as  the  one 
which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  their 
Speaker  to  be  laid  from  the  woolascL 
To  him  that  address  was  peiiectly  ttaio- 
telligible.  He  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was 
for  peace  or  war.  From  what  had  passed 
on  former  evenings,  he  had,  indeed,ander- 
stood  that  the  noble  baron  was  for  war ; 
but  now  the  noble  baron  was  afraid  to 
declare  it  in  his  proposed  address.  The 
whole  tendency  and  meaning  of  the  noble 
earl's  speech  who  spoke  last,  was  this, 
<^  You  ought  to  have  gone  to  war  rather 
than  suffer  France  to  invade  Spain :  this 
ought  to  have  been  the  doctrine  held  at 
Verona:  tliis  language  ought  to  have  been 
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firmly  and  dcdsively  spoken  to  France/' 
This  was  the  only  ground  upon  which  the 
conduct  f^  government  could  be  im- 
pugned; and  this  it  was,  that  the  noble 
baron  ought  to  have  embodied  in  his 
address.  But  instead  of  that  open  and 
manly  course^  for  the  sake  of  catching  a 
few  stray  votes,  he  had  framed  an  address, 
which  meant  any  thing  or  nothing,  and 
had  shirked  and  blinked  the  only  (question 
which  was  really  at  issue.  The  mstruc- 
tions  given  to  his  noble  friend,  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  were,  that  '<  to  any  inter- 

'  ference  with  Spain,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  would  not  be  a  party."  This  was 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  cabi- 
net  upon  what  he  readily  admitted  was 
one  of  the  greatest  questions  upon  which 
a  government  could  bo  called  upon  to 
decide.  They  decided  for  neutrality ; 
and  upon  that  decision  all  their  subse- 
quent conduct  hung.  That  was  the  key 
to  all  their  acts  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued ;  and  upon  this  point 
arose  the  misconceptions  of  those  who 
dissented  from  the  propriety  of  that  con- 
duct. They  said,  **  Oh !  you're  for  neu- 
trality ;  but  yet  you  might  act  as  if  you 
intended  war."  Now,  whether  ministers 
had  determined  rightly  or  not  in  deciding 
ibr  neutrality,  was  rather  a  question  for 
after-lnouiry ;  but  having  adopted  neu- 
trality, oe  contended  that  the  only  true 
course  was,  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  avert  war.  Was  peace,  then, 
mote  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  high  and 
iiauffhty  tone  towards  other  powers,  or 
by  that  frank  declaration  and  reference 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  question 
which  they  had  thoaght  proper  to  make  ? 
His  noble  friend  had  saia  truly,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  to  put  forward  principles 
— that  they  had  only  to  refer  to  them. 

.  The  true  principles  for  which  they  con- 
tended had  already  been  put  forward  in 
1 820  and  1 82 1 .  Upon  one  occasion  they 
were  advanced  in  opposition  to  different 
principles  laid  down  by  other  powers. 
The  note  of  lord  Castlereagh,  of.  1821, 
was  in  answer  to  a  circular  previously 
issued  by  the  allied  governments. 
Throughout  the  recent  negotiations  they 
had  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
duct of  France,  and  consequently  their 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  Spain.  They 
had  all  along  declared  their  opinion  upon 
the  injustice  of  the  conduct  which  France 
was  pursuing,  upon  the  falsehood  of  the 
principles  she  was  acting  upon,  and  .upon 
tlic  danger  lil^cly  to  result  from  her  acts. 


It  had,  indeed,  been    confessed  by  the 

Government  of  Spain  herself,  that  we  had 
one  as  much  for  her  as  she  could  expect 
us  to  do  at  Verona.  Where,  theretore, 
was  the  impropriety  of  recommending  to 
her,  as  friends  and  supporters,  a  course 
which  would  be  calculated  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  consisting  of 
those  alterations  which  she  might  think 
necessary  in  her  constitution  ?  To  those 
who  thought  that  his  msjcsty's  ministers 
ought  to  liave  resorted  to  menaces  upon 
the  chance  of  preventing  war,  he  would 
say,  that  this  was  not  a  casein  which  such 
a  course  could  have  had  a  beneficial  re^ 
suit.  He  could  understand  the  advantage 
of  using  a  menace  with  such  a  view,  when 
the  question  in  dispute  had  a  distinct  and 
single  object.  If,  in  the  case  of  France 
seizing  Minorca,  we  were  to  interfere  and 
say,  that  unless  it  were  given  up  to  Spain, 
we  would  declare  war — then  he  could, 
understand  that,  upon  the  chance  of  her 
acceding  to  our  request,  war  might  be 
avoided.  But  if  the  language  at  Verona 
had  been,  "  If  you  invade. Spain  we  will 
declare  war,'*  no  such  distinct  result  could 
have  been  obtained:  because,  France 
might  have  conceded  the  point  of  invi^ 
sion,  but  still  have  kept  up  her  Army  of 
Observation,  which  we  had  no  risht  to 
oppose ;  and  thus  all  the  evils  would  have 
remained,  with  perhaps  increased  irritation 
and  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  the  oxdy  alteration  that  could 
have  been  effected  was,  the  delay  of  actual 
hostilities  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.. 
This  was  not,  then,  a  case  where  a  ^ 
menace  could  have  been  used  with  even 
a  chance  of  advantage.  The  establish-, 
ment  of  an  Army  of  Observation  might 
have  been  abusecTy  and  might  have  been, 
made  .instrumental  to  improper  objects; 
yet,  when  Spain  was  the  theatre  of  a  civil 
war—and  this  the  noble  earl  had  entirely 
left  out  of  view  in  the  whole  of  his  speech 
—the  maintenance  of  such  an  army  might 
be  justifiable,  and  in  some  cases  even, 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  Pirance ;  particularly  if  accompanied  by 
a  frank  avowal  to  the  Spanish  government 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French.  But  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  was  quite  content 
to  rest  upon  the  papers  before  the  House. 
The  real  question  for  their  lordships  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  policy  of  this 
government  had  been  right  or  wrong  in 
not  going  to  war  with  France — whether, 
in  short,  it  ought  to  have  been  war  or 
neutrality  ?— But,  before  he  proceed^  to 
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thtfc  pirt  of  the  fobject,  there  were  some 
general  topics  to  which  the  noble  earl  had 
resorted,  that  required  particular  notice. 
The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  he  (lord 
Lhrorpool)  had  formerly  been  prodigal  of 
the  militarj  exertions  of  the  country. 
Now,  he  too  had  a  memory  upon  that 
subject,  in  the  year  1808,  ht  considered 
the  situation  of  Europe  to  have  been  so 
chaogedt  as  to  require  the  greatest  possi- 
ble military  efforu  on  the  Mrt  of  this 
oountry.  He  was  then  m  (iis  majesty's 
councils,  and  he  had  thought  it  right  to  re- 
commend that  Spain  and  Portugal  should 
be  made  the  tlieatre  of  war :  and  he  well 
fefloembered,  that  the  noble  carl  opposite 
waa  at  that  time  opposed  to  any  warfare 
in  Spain,  and  looked  upon  nil  the  endea- 
▼ours  ef  Great  nricain  as  futile  and  inef- 
fthctual,  prophesying  that  in  a  few  months 
not  a  single  British  soldier  would  be  left 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Earl  Ofvy  denied  that  he  had  used  any 
such  woris. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  he 
did  net  BMan  to  ray,  that  these  were  the 
yrcciie  words  of  the  noble  earl ;  but  he 
coMended  that  such  was  the  sense  of  what 
the  nobic  earl  had  then  said.  He  perfectly 
well  remembered  that,  when,  in  answer  to 
adue  questions  put  to  him  respecting  Che 
state  of  oar  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  he 
stated  his  opinion  as  to  tlie  soccess  of  their 
eaertionf,  the  noble  earl  opposite  had 
desired  that  those  words  should  be  re* 
membered.  It  was  now  objected  to,  that 
thia  country  should  havo  reeommended 
any  alteration  in  the  Spanish  constitution 
under  a  foreign  menace.  But,  was  their 
no  difference  between  the  dictation  of 
a  hostile  power  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
friendly  one  ?  Did  they  ask  the  Spanish 
ffovernment  to  concede  to  their  enemies 
mat  which  they  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  change,  or  even  that  which  they 
considered  dot£tful  ^  No ;  but  only  such 
parts  of  their  constitution  as  they  all 
agreed  were  impracticable.  And  here 
again  he  must  appeal  to  his  memory  as  to 
the  former  opinions  of  the  neble  earl. 
He  remembered,  thst  at  a  time  when  this 
country  was  engaged  in  a  war  of  terrible 
magnitude,  and,  he  believed,  with  a  mu- 
tiny raging  in  her  fleet  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  noble  earl  and  his  friends  seceded 
from  their  duty  in  parliament,  because 
they  could  not  effect  the  most  imnortant 
alteration  that  ever  was  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  British  constitution,  under 
the  name  of  a  reform  in  purliamcut* 


There  was  one  point  which  the.  noble 
earl  had  entirely  onutted  to  notice,  al- 
though it  was  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance ;  namely,  the  difference  between  the 
situation  of  Spain  in  1808  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.    At  the  former  period  it 
was  a  united,  at  present  it  wns  a  divided 
country.    It  was  not  from  the  Army  of 
Observation  alone  that  the  Spanish' go- 
vernment   had  cause    for  apprehension. 
Spain  was  now  equally  dividctl  between 
those  who  were,  and  those  who  were  not,  in 
favour  of  the  constitution.    He  would  not 
undertake  to  say  which  formed  the  majori- 
ty.    He  did  not  know  where  the  balaocc 
was  to  be  struck.  Therefore,  an  important 
question  presented  itself;  namely,  whether 
they  were  to  stand  forward  to  protect  the 
constitution  of  Spain,    against  which  s 
part  of  the  Spanish  people  were  arrayed, 
or  whether  they  were  called  on  to  act, 
in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
constitution  had  been  extemaii^  ioterfered 
with  ?     The  noble  esrl  had  said,  that  he 
was  for  peace.    So  was  he  (lord  Liver- 
pool ) ,  and  so  he  thought  every  man  should 
be.    But  then  came  the  qaestion — ^*  Will 
you  remain  long  at  peace  ?**     He  would 
say,  that  a  great  country  like  this  sbocM 
always  be  prepared  for   war.    He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  when  war  arose  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  parifeularly  in  coun- 
tries-so  contigucMis  to  them  as  France  ao^ 
Spain,  such  contingencies  might  happen 
as  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
England    should    be  prepartd  for  war. 
But,  if  he  were  to  look  at  thia  questio:) 
with  reference   to  the    interests  of  the 
country^and  what  other  view  ought  he 
to  take  of  it  ? — ^he  would  inquire,  bemre  he 
adopted  a  positive  evil,   what  were  the 
chances  of  war  occurring  ?     It  was  on  a 
question  of  that  sort,  that  the  propriety 
of  going  to  war  must  be  diacuased.    He 
knew  very  well  that  a  small  present  danger 
might  be  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
caping a  greater  evil  at  a  future  period. 
That  had  always  been  considered  soimd 
policy.     But,  the  question  bete  was— 
"  What  are  the  chances  of  war?"     The 
noble  earl  seemed  to  think  thsft  Firance 
would  acquire  dominion  over  Spain  si 
easily  as  he  could  move  from  one  part  of 
that  House  to  anodier.    This  was  not  a 
correct  view  of  the  case ;  and  before  he 
came  to  any  such  conclusion,  he  would 
I  ask,    «.«  What  arc  tlie  chances  of  the  war 
j  being  carried  on  successfully  ?**    What 
*  would  France  get  by  her  endeavour  to 
make  a  conquest  of  Spain  ?    He  would 
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aptwer  •bfolutely  notkisg^  unleM  the 
whole  country  rose  in  their  fii¥oar.-<4 
cireumMnce  which  no  person  couM  con* 
templaCe;  hot  which,  if  it  happened,  mutt 
entirely  alter  the  whole  question.  The 
noble  earl  did  not  leem  to  Mfiect  oa  ,ibe 
•ituaftion  of  Spain. .  That  c^qti^  wai 
nearly  as  krpe  as  Frances-Abounding  in 
military  positions-^and,  from  its  moun- 
tafauHis  nature,  the  -strongeitt  country 
perhaps  iu  Europe.  It  was  different  in 
every  respect  from  Poland,  to  which  the 
m^le  lord  had  adverted.  The  virtues, 
and  even  what  might  be  deemed  tlie  de- 
fects, of  the  Spanish  character^  gave  to^ 
the  people  greater  means  of  defence  and 
resistance,  than  could  be  found  io  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  What,  then, 
was  the  prospect  of  France  obtaining  that 
sort  of  forcible  dominion  over  Spain, 
which  would  not  be  ruinous,  but  might 
be  prejudicial  to  this  country  \  He  nad 
stated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
Uiat,  disapproving  .this  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  looked  at  it  with 
move  ai^prdiension  as  it  regarded  France» 
than  as  it  respected  Spain.  Tie  considered 
the  success  of  France  as  most  unlikely; 
and  he  looked,  with  great  apprehension, 
to  the  effects  which  the  contest  would 
produce  on  France,  if  her  arms  did  not 
succeed.  It  was  said,  that  France  would 
take  the  chance  of  assuming  dominion  in 
Spain ;  and  then  came  the  question — ^was 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
dominion  could  possibly  continue  ?  They 
were  told,  that  the  Frendi  army  was  to 
pay  for  aU  its  provisions,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  provided  with  extensive  supplies 
from  France.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  if 
France  chose  to  adhere  to  that  policy-* 
and  he  knew  of  no  other  which  soe  could 
pursue— it  would  be  completely  ruinous, 
and  she  would  soon  be  placed  in  such  a 
sitfiation  as  would  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  molest  any  other  state.  When,  in  1 809 
and  1810,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  was 
going  on,  he  had  said  to  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  and  to  those  who  desponded— 
''Xook  to  the  extent  of  Spain— look  to  her 
resources.  The  same  thine  which  occurred 
to  us  with  respect  to  our  North  American 
colonies,  will  now  take  place  in  Spain. 
France  may  get  possession  of  some  posi- 
tions ;  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a 
single  point,  b^ond  what  is  occupied  by 
her  armies.*'  That  opinion  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  a  correct  one ;  and 
ne  thought  the  same  thing  was  likely  to 
tontout  in  the  pp^aent  case;  with  tMs 


diffiBrencet  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of-*4hat  in  1809  and  1«10,  Spaifi 
was  a  united  country,  but  that  It  was  new 
a  divkled  country.    Therefore,  Ae  ques- 
tion really  came  to  this— not  wlmt  the 
conquest  would  be  worth,  if  it  were  gs^ned, 
but  what  was  the  probability  of  its  beioff 
gained?  That  point  raiwt  be  first  decided. 
—The  next  question  was,    windier  it 
would  not  be  better  for  this  conpitiT  t# 
remain  at  peace,  taking  the  Aance  «r  the 
failure  of  the  French  force,  rather  than 
rashly  to  encounter  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  war  ?    He  was  puzzled  at 
the  course  of  policv  advocated  by  the 
noble  earl.    He  could  understand  tiK>se 
who  said^— <<  You  formerly  took  a  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  and  you  came 
out  of  it  gloriously,  by  driving  the  French 
firom  that  country.    Havii^  done  so,  will 
you  now  suffer  Imince  to  exercise  a  de- 
minion  over  that  people?"    He  thought 
a  very  poarerful  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  feeling,  of 
the  British  people,  on  that  score.    0ut» 
let  Dot  parliament  trifle  witii  the  question. 
If  it  was  the  policy  of  this  cotmtrv  te 
assist  Spain,  it  must  be  done  with  all  the 
means  m   her  might  and  power.    We 
must  send  an  army  therew    A  navid  force 
would  not  serve  oar  views  'in  tlie  leaet. 
We  miffht  sweep  the  sea  of  French  ships; 
we  mimt  subjugate  their  coloniee  if  we 
pleased;  but  beyond  that  we  cendd  do 
nothing.    After  the  first  three  weeks  of  • 
naval  war,  the  French  would  laugh  at  aB 
we  could  posMbly  do.    If  this  country  did 
not  send  bis  noble  friend,  or  some  indivl- 
dnal  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army, 
she  would  do  nothing  for  Spain.    %j 
carrying  on  a  mere  naval  war,  we  shedd 
entail  a  lar^  expense  on  the  cbuntry, 
without  obtaming  any  advantage  in  return. 
And  here,  again,  they  came  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  S^panish  people.    Spain  was 
now  a  divided  country ;  and  therefore  if 
they   interfered,    they  would  have  not 
merely  to  protect  Spam  from  the  arms  of 
France,   but  they   would  have  to  assist 
one-half  of  the  Spanish  people  against 
the  other.     If  they  gave  assistance  to 
Spain,   they  must  moke  up  their  minds 
to  enter  into  a  military  contest.     And, 
for  what  should  they  go  to  war?— for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  France  from 
conquering  Spain.    The  former  couotry 
would  send  her  100  or  her  £00,000  soK- 
diers  to  effect  that  object.    And,  what 
course  was  recommenoed  for  Boghmd? 
She,  i^  seemed,  was  not  to  send  a  sol- 
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dier  to  the  Peninsula,  but  her  fleets  were 
to  seize  the  merdiant  vessels  of  Franee ! 
That  was  to  be  the  extent  of  her  opera- 
tions.   But  if  they  engaged  in  war  with 
Firance,   it  would  be  a  contest  of  that 
nature  in  which  such  an  intervention  as 
that  which  he  had  described  could  have 
no  effect.    The  question  then  was,  what 
course  ought  England  to  pursue  ?    The 
government  had  decided  for  a  neutral 
course.    Their  judgment  went  shortly  to 
these  points — "  Are  you  prepared,  look- 
ing to  all  the  contingencies,  to  enter  into 
this  war  now,  or  to  take  the  chance  of 
events  by  which  war  may  be  prevented ; 
or  are  you  ready  to  make  a  war  effectual 
to  its  objects,  instead  of  adopting  that 
course  which  would  not  accomplish  them?** 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  a 
topic  which  had  been   adverted    to    by 
several  noble  lords  in  tlic  course  of  the 
debate;  namely,  the   gencrnl  policy  of 
the  country.    It  had  been  said,  that  the 
question  was,  *'  whether  we  should  walk 
in  tlie  train  of  despotism,  or  appear  as 
the  protectors  of  constitutional  liberty  ?" 
Now,  the  polic3r  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue, was  stated  in  the  circular  of  the  late 
marquis  of  Londonderry  of  May   1820. 
The  principle  to  which  it  referred,  was 
^t  of  democracy  on  one  side,  and  of 
arbitrary  power  on  the  other.    That  sub- 
ject had  never  before  been  brought  to 
such  a  point  as  it  was  in  his  noble  friend's 
answer   to   the   unfortunate   circular  of 
Austria,   Russia,  and  Prussia.    It  stated 
very  distinctly  on  what  principle  this  go- 
vernment intended  to  act.     He  had  then 
declared,  and  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  world,  again  to  do  so, 
that,  looking  to  the  state  of  Europe — 
lookinff  to  the  bearings  of  what  were 
called  liberal  principles  in  different  states 
—marking  the  extremes  to  which  they 
had  unfortunately  been  carried  in  Spain — 
and,  in  consequence  of  which  extremes, 
any  person  who  desired  the  amelioration 
of  those  constitutions,  so  far  from  being 
an  enemy  to  liberty,  was  really  a  friend 
to  it— he  contended,   looking  to  those 

Srinciples,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Iritish  constitution,  which  was  a  compro- 
mise between  the  principle  of  democracy 
and  that  of  monarchy,  that,  in  this  con- 
flict of  opinion,  the  middle  or  neutral 
course  was  the  proper  policy  for  this 
country  to  pursue.  He  felt  the  danger 
which  would  accrue  to  this  country  from 
Idndlng  iuelf  to  either  side  on  this  ques- 
tion.   They  might  thmk  that  justice  lay 


on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  case  that  was  laid 
before  them;  but,  without  considanog 
what  the  interest  of  this  country  npight 
require,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the 
wisest  and  safest  policy  was,  to  keep  fre« 
from  either  extreme.  Happy  m  the  en- 
joyment of  their  own  constitutioQ,  they 
ought  to  make  the  world  feel  tluit  they 
duty  appreciated  its  beneflta.  A  middle 
course  was  the  proper  one  for  them  to 
pursue.  They  ougnt  not  to  act  as  the 
abettors  of  despotism  on  the  one  band,  nor 
the  supporters  of  wild  and  impracticable 
theories  on  the  other.— There  was  one 
very  serious  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject ;  namely,  what  miffht  be  the 
effect  of  our  taking  a  part  in  thu  content, 
with  reference  to  other  cases  which  might 
grow  out  of  it?  With  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  they  otfght, 
when  deciding  upon  that  pomt,  to  inquire 
what  was  their  own  interest  ?  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  this  country  xo  go  to  war 
on  account  of  Spun  ?  He  believed  that 
question,  if  put  thus  shortly,  would  be 
answered  in  the  negative  by  mnety  nine 
out  of  every  hundred  individuals  m  this 
country.  What  might  grow  out  of  Uie 
contest  between  France  and  Spain  no  man 
could  say.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  countfy 
to  be  prepared  for  any  thing  that  migbt 
occur ;  but  at  present  the  whole  questioa 
was  one  of  chances,  and  the  chance  of 
preserving  peace  was  at  least  equal  to  the 
chance  of  going  to  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdnwn  ssid,  be 
would  not  have  addressed  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  concluding  sentiments  of  the  ipeecb 
of  the  noble  earl ;  sentiments  whioi,  he 
would  contend,  were  calculated  to  place 
this  question  on  a  ground  perfectly  fldla- 
cious,  wholly  remote  from  that  on  which 
it  had  been  laid  before  the  House  by  his 
noble  friend,  and  contrary  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  papers  on  their 
table.  He  alluded  to  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  the  noble  earl  as  to  the  general 
state  of  Europe.  He  saw,  with  as  much 
concern  as  the  noble  earl  could  possibly 
do,  that  opinions  were  advanced,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  which,  if  canted 
to  their  full  extent,  would  create  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  But,  when  the  noUe 
earl  stated  that  as  a  reason  for  adopting 
a  system  of  avowed  and  detenniaed  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  this  country,  he  must 
remind  the  noble  ear),   that  tms  was  n 
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3ue8tion  between  the  dependence  and  in- 
epeiylenoe  of  nations  —  that  it  was  a 
question  between  the  rule  and  dorninion 
qC  force,  and  the  general  righu  of  man- 
kind—tliat  it  was  a  question,  whether  no 
check  should  be  given  to  an  attempt  by- 
force,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  interna- 
tional law,  to  insult  and  tyrannize  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  i  He  would  ask  the 
noble  earl,  who  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  a  straggle  between  democracy  and 
monarchy,  whether  he  had  not  formerly 
stated  the  very  reverse  ?  Was  the  noble 
earl  prepared  to  contend,  that  there  was 
any  tne  least  intention  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  extend  to  other  countries,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  democratic  portion  of  theSpanisli 
constitution  ?  The  noble  earl  could  not,  he 
was  confident,  support  such  an  argument. 
He  would  then  ask  the  noble  earl,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  manifest  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  to 
force,  by  dint  of  arms,  their  despotic  in- 
atitutions  on  the  people  of  Spain  ?  Now, 
if  that  was  the  case,  how  could  the  noble 
earl,  in  common  fairness,  say,  that  this  was 
a  contention  between  democracy  and 
taonarchy  ?  Was  not  this  contest  com- 
menced by  an  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal aflbirs  of  a  state  which  found  it 
necessary  to  new-model  its  institutions  ? 
Was  it  not  an  effort  te  break  down  the 
barriers  which  the  national  law  of  Europe 
interposed  between  different  states  ?  Was 
it  not  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  military 
despotism  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  naked  force, 
and  refusing  to  admit  the  inalienable 
right  of  nations  to  be  governed  by  mo- 
narchy, or  by  any  other  form  of  govern* 
ment  whicti  best  accorded  with  their 
habits  and  manners  ?  This  was  the  first 
question  which  their  lordships  and  the 
country  had  to  decide,  and  it  was  one 
which,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  de- 
termine it  DOW,  they  would  assuredly  be 
called  upon  to  determine  hereafter.  For, 
let  no  man  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul — however  ministers  might  remain 
in  mild  and  calm  accjuiescencc  on  this  oc- 
casion—that, looking  to  the  principles 
which  wert>  at  work  in  Europe— the  prin- 
ciples of  tyranny  and  of  despotism— this 
country  could  hope  to  escape  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  question  which  this 
country,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  called 
lipon  to  detennine.was,  whether  that  prin- 
ciple, the  existence  of  which  the  late- 
aecretatyfor  foreign  affiurs  began  to  sus- 
pect in  18$0---tha(  prloctple  which  was 
VOL.  VUI. 


brought  into  practice  by  the  interference 
of  military  states,  in  the  case  of  NapleSi 
and  which,  having  unfortunately  been 
sanctioned  by  this  country,  was  now 
brought  into  more  active  operation  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain — should  be 
suffered  to  extend  over  all  Europe,  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled?  Could  any 
man  hope,  if  that  principle  were  success- 
ful in  the  case  of  Spain,  that  it  would  not 
be  tried  against  ourselves — that  it  would 
not  pervade  the  whole  sphere  of  European 
policy?  If  ever  there  was  a  question 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  called  for 
their  serious  notice,  ft  was  that  question. 
It  had  constantly  been  the  system  of  this 
country,  that  the  military  states  of  Europe 
should  not  be  united  on  a  principle  of 
policy  in  which  England  could  not  par- 
take. But,  the  great  military  powers  of 
Europe  were  not  only  now  united .  on  a 
prinaple  in  which  England  could  not  par- 
take, but  on  one  which  was  directly  sub- 
versive of  her  whole  system  of  policy, 
and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.— He  did  not  mean  to 
go  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
various  topics  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  dbcussibn.  That  this 
country  had  been  unnecessarily  and  most 
unfortunately  brought  into  that  situation, 
in  which  this  alarming  question  of  Euro- 
pean policy  must  be  tried  and  determined, 
was  the  charge  preferred  that  night 
against  his  majesty's  ministers ;  who,  with 
all  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
country,  with  all  that  acquired  honour, 
glory,  independence,  pre-eminence,  au- 
thority, reputation,  and  what  not,  of  which 
he  had  heard  for  so  many  years-— had 
proved  themselves  totally  unable  to  avert 
the  evils  which  tlireatened  Europe.  From 
the  papers  on  the  table,  and  from  the 
speeches  of  noble  lords  opposite,  he 
had  collected  the  defence  of  ministers. 
It  appeared  that  from  March,  1820,  to 
October,  1822,  they  wei-e  in  i(>norance  of 
ail  the  transactions  between  France  and 
Spain;  that,  in  October,  1822,  when  the 
first  symptoms  of  French  policy  were 
perceived,  they  were  carried  from  a  state 
of  ignorance  to  a  state  of  misapprehen- 
sion; and  that  they  then  received  those 
extraordinary  questions  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  that  evening. 
The  questions  might  have  puzzled  now 
or  ordinary  neffotiators :  but,  if  they  were 
viewed  with  reference  to  past  transactions, 
or  to  the  suspicions  which  luid  been  en- 
tertained by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
4rL 
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He  conplaioed  tbtt  the  negotiationt  bad 
been  conducted  upon  limited  and  vulgar 
views.    On  former  occasioiM— that  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  particular — trea* 
ties  were  aettied  upon  solid  parinciples, 
with  regard  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  di&rent  nations 
therein  represented ;  and  the  peace  having 
a  solid  foundation^  it  lasted.    The  oppo- 
site  course  was  taken  in  the  treatj  of 
Vienna.     After  twentj   yews  of  war, 
carried  on  against  the  principles  of  foregn 
aff^ression,  agreements  were  entered  into 
which  seemed  to  have  no  distinctive  prin- 
ciple, but  that  of  severing  pe<^e  from 
their  sovereigns*    The  interests  and  feeU 
ings    of    communities    were    forgotten. 
Nothing  was  done  to  conciliate  their  ex- 
pectations,   or   to  reward  their   efforts. 
And  now  they  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the 
spirit  of  liberty  break  forth  Im  m  manner 
—perhaps  not  discreet,  perhaps  too  vie^ 
lent  for  the  satis&ctioo  of  sober  and  re» 
fleeting  minds  — but  still  in  a  manner 
which  all  reasonable  minds  must  have 
considered  inevitable,  after  the  treatment 
which  had  been  endured.    It  was  upon 
these  principles,  and  from  the  desire  of 
seeing  the  rights  of  nations  respected,  and 
the  people  of  those  nations  enjoy  their 
own  forms  of  government  without  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  bavonets— it  wasfrom 
the  conviction,  that  the  noble  earl,  not 
being  bound  to  maintain  the  question  of 
democracy  as  such,  nor  of  monarchy  as 
such,    in   the  recent  negotiations,   had 
failed  in  maintaining  the  internal  rights  af 
free  states,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
support  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 


as  to  the  intentions  of  France  towards 
Spain,  no  pentun  could  have  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  but  that  there  did  exist 
a  covert  and  indirect  intention   on   the 
part  of  France  to  invade  Spain.    From  a 
state  of  ignorance  ministers  had  come  to 
a  state  of  miiuipprehcnsion :  and,   when 
that  misapprehension  was  finally  romoved, 
there  succeeded  a  most  erroneous  expec- 
tation, that  France  would  not  act  on  the 
principle  she  hsd  then  stated.    For  two 
years,  ministers  had  not  interfered,   be* 
cause  they  were  tgnorant  of  the  transa> 
tions  between  France  and  Spain ;  they 
had  then  refused  to  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  France,  because,  as  the  noble 
duke  had  stated  that  night,  he  did  not 
understand    the    questions  —  and,    ulti- 
mately,  they  had  placed  a  most  unwar* 
rantable  confidence  m  the  French  govern* 
meat.    He  had  heard  with  the  greatest 
astoni^ment  from  the  noble  president  of 
the  council,  the  expression  of  an  ex- 
pectation that  France  would  not  hereafker 
noddle  with  Portugal,  '*  for  the  best  of 
•11  reasonsNk-because  it  was  essential  to 
the  interests  of  France  not  to  do  so.*' 
But,  if  the  noble  earl  gave  credit  to  the 
atatements  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  the  details  which  were  to  be  mund 
in  the  papers  on  their  table,  be  would  ask 
him,   what  had  the  Frendi  government 
been  doing  for   the  last  two  or  three 
months,  but  acting  against  their  real  in- 
terest?   And  why,  he  wished  to  know, 
if  they  were  victorious  in  Spain,  should 
they    refrain   from   attacking  Portugal? 
Having  given  way  to  the  ruinous  expec- 
tation, thftt  France  would  not  carry  her 
threats  into  execution  against  Spain,  and 
that  expectation  having  been  completely 
fallacious,  at  length  the  period  arrivedf, 
when  the  whole  truth  could  no  longer  be 
concealed ;  when  the  subtile  purposes  of 
the  French  appeared  without  disguise; 
and  all  that  could  now  be  suted  was,  that, 
with  all'our  acquired  pre-eminence    in 
Europe,  we  could  do  nothing  to  prevent 
that  most  imjust,   most  alarming,    and 
most  disastrous  enterprise   from    being 
carried  into  effect.    Such  was  the  glorious 
termination  of  those  negotiations,  which 
the  noble  earl  and  the  noble  duke  declared 
to  be  worthy  of  public  approbation,  and 
which  they  were  astonished  had  not  met 
with  the  unanimous,  cordial,  and  warm 
approbation  of  the  House!    On   these 
grounds,  he  must  concur  in  that  degree 
of  censure  which  was  bestowed  on  mi* 
nisters  by  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 


Lord  Eilenboroftffh  shortly  replied.  He 
said,  he  must  still  maintain,  upon  the 
showing  of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  thai 
the  case  which  had  arisen  entitled  the 
noble  duke,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Secietaij 
Canning,  to  interpose  with  more  eded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  As  to  the  assertion  of  the  noble 
duke  on  the  cross-bench,  with  raspect  t6 
the  principles  of  the  Spanish  constituUon, 
all  that  could  be  answered  was,  that  th^ 
were  founded  on  the  principle  of  Runny^ 
mede — the  principle  of  compelling  90^e* 
reigns  who  wished  to  rule  despotically, 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  and  lioerties  of 
their  subjects,  and  to  admit  institotioBa 
which  would  secure  the  enjoyment  of 
them. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  Amend* 
ment :  Contents,   present  96;     Frolioei 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  April  24,. 
Norfolk  Petitioit  for  a  Reform  or 

PARLIAMBNTy  AND  AN  EQUITABLE  Ad- 

jruaTMENT  OF  Contracts.]    Mr.  Coke 
inreseoted  the  following  petition : 

**  To  the  honourable  the  Commoni  of 
ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

**  The  petition  of  the  nobility^  gentry, 
And  others  of  the  county  of  Norfolk^  m 
county  meeting  assembled,  this  3rd  day  of 
January,  18£3, 

**  Most  humbly  sheweth, 

*'  That  your  petitioners  have  always 
been  ready  to  nmke  any  sacrifices  which 
were  necessary  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
their  sovereign's  throne;  but  that  they 
are  now  impelled  by  their  well-known, 
Indescribable  and  unmerited  sufierings,  to 
approach  your  honourable  house  with  an 
humble  prayer,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
4o  adopt  the  best  means  of  relieving  them 
irom  those  suferings : 
ii  *^  That,  in  procMding  to  suggest  tluae 


flseani,  tvhich  they  do  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  deference,  your  humble  pet»>- 
tioners  cannot  disguise  from  themselves, 
and  tiiey  will  not  disguise  from  your 
honourable  House,  that  they  entertain  a 
fixed  opinion,  that  this  now  unhappy 
country  owes  all  its  calamities  to  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  certain  particular  faroiJiea, 
who,  since  the  passing  of  the  Septennial 
act,  have,  by  degrees,  appropriated  to 
themselves  a  large  part  of  the  property 
and  revenue  of  the  whole  nation;  and 
who  have,  at  last,  by  taxes^  debts  and 
changes  in  the  currency,  involved  them* 
aelves  as  well  as  the  whole  of  this  Indus* 
trious  community^  in  difficulties  too  great 
to  be  removed  by  the  hand  of  time,  or 
by  any  but  the  most  vigorous  measures 
of  legislation  : 

<*  That,  whether  we  look  at  the  church, 
the  army,  the  courts  of  law,  the  cus- 
toms, the  excise,  the  colonies,  or  the 
crown -lands,  we  see  in  each  a  channel  of 
enormous  emoluments  to  these  particular 
families,  for  whose  benefit  and  aggrao- 
dizement,  more  than  for  any  thing  else, 
the  whole  of  these  sources  of  riches 
would  appear  to  exist.  And  that,  there* 
fore,  though  justice  and  necessity  demand 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
and  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  other 
contracts,  your  humble  petitioners  would 
deem  such  reduction  an  act  of  deep  ini* 
quity,  and  they  deem  such  adiustment 
wholly  impracticable,  aslong  as  these  par- 
ticular families  enjoy  those  emoluments, 
and  as  long  as  they  retain  in  the  legisla* 
ture  that  a^lute  sway  which  they  have 
acquired  through  the  means  of  the  Sep* 
tennial  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  no^ 
torious  and  scandalous  abuses  connected 
with  the  representation : 

*•  That.it  is  well  known  to  your  ho* 
nourable  House,  that,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  particular  families  re- 
ceived a  large  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
emoluments  out  of  the  money  borrowed 
from  the  fundholders ;  that,  during  that 
period,  more  than  a  million  of  jraoney 
was  taken  out  of  the  loans  to  be  given  to 
the  church  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  whole  of  the  loans 
went  into  the  pockeu  of  these  families ; 
and,  therefore,  your  petitioners  will  not 
suppose  it  possible  for  your  honourable 
house  to  harbour  an  intention  to  take  even 
a  single  diiliing  from  the  fundholders,  so 
kmg  as  these  families  shall  continue  to 
leceive  those  emoluments. 

«*  Your  petitionersi    tbcreforcy    most 
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Utionefl,  would  be»  to  rappoM  the  euU 
eooe  of  that  ciUoonett  of  heart  which 
your  petkionen  are  bff  indeed  from  im* 
puting  to  your  honourable  HouaOi 

^*  HaYing  thoa,  with  the  moat  profiKmd 
reipect,  submitted  to  your  honourable 
House  those  which  they  deem  the  best 
means  for  relieving  their  distrenesy  your 
humble  petitioners^  though  they  ansa- 
tufied  that  evils  so  unusual  and  of  soch 
uncommon  ma^itude  requne  remedies  of 
expcDso  as  low  as  that  of  the  army  before   a  nature  extensive  and  extraordinaryt  beg 


humbly  pray,  that  your  honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  act  for  causing 
an  efficient  reform  m  the  Commons  House 
of  parliamenti  in  order  that  such  parlia- 
ment may  adopt  the  measures  necessary 
to  effect  the  following  purposes  :«*1.  An 
appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  public  pro- 
perty, commonly  called  churcn«|>roperty, 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  2.  A  re- 
duction  of  the  standing  army,  including 
staff,  barracks  and  colleges,  to  a  scale  m 


the  last  war.  S.  A  total  abolition  of  all 
sinecures,  pensions*  grants,  and  emolu- 
ments, not  merited  by  public  services. 
4.  A  sale  of  the  numerous  public  estates, 
commonly  called  crown  lands,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  money  towards  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt.  5.  An  equitable  ad- 
justment with  regard  to  the  public  debt, 
and  also  with  regard  to  all  debts  and  con- 
tracts between  man  and  man. 

<*  But,  while  your  humble  petitioners 
are  aware,  that,  to  reform  the  Commons 
House,  and  to  effect  the  other  purposes  of 
justice  and  necessity,  which  they  have 
here  moat  respectfully  pomtcd  out,  may 
require  a  lapse  of  months,  they  know, 
that  your  honourable  House  have  the 
power,  and  they  will  not  believe  that  you 
want  the  will,  to  afford  them  immedute 
protection  against  further  ruin.  They, 
therefore,  seeing  the  pressing  nature  of 
their  case,  seeing  the  abject  misery  that 
hourly  awaits  them,  pray,  that  your  ho- 
nourable House  will  be  pleased,  1.  To 
suspend,  by  law,  for  one  yesr,  all  dis* 
traints  for  rent,  and  to  cause  distraints  to 
be  set  aside  where  they  have  been  begun. 
2.  To  suspend  all  process  for  tithes,  for 
ihe  same  period.  3.  To  suspend,  for  the 
same  period,  all  processes  arising  out  of 
mortgage,  bond,  annuity,  or  other  con- 
tract afibcting  house  or  land.  4.  To  re- 
J)cal  the  whole  of  the  tax  on  malt,  hops, 
cat  her,  soap,  and  candles. 

**  These  measures,  so  analogous  to 
others,  taken  by  your  honourable  House 
under  circumstances  far  less  imperious; 
these  measures,  so  easily  adopted,  $o  free 
from  the  possibility  of  inflicting  wrong, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  necessary  to 
Tclieve  your  petitioners  from  tlic  daily 
alarm  in  which  they  live,  so  necessary  to 
afford  them  a  hope  of  escaping  from* the 
pains  and  disgrace  of  the  lowest  pauperism 
and  beggary ;  to  believe  that  these  mea* 
frures,  measures  of  bare  protection  from 
further  wrong  and  ruin;  to  believe  that 
these  will  be  refused  to  your  suffering  pe- 


leave  to  assure  your  honourable  Honss, 
that  they  venerate  the  constitution  of  thcif 
fathers,  that  they  seek  for  no  change  in 
the  form  of  the  government,  that  they 
know  how  many  ages  of  happinesa  and  of 
glory  their  country  enioyeauodar  a  go- 
vernment of  king,  lords,  and  cxMnaoos, 
that  they  fervently  hope  that  tb»  consti- 
tution may  descend  to  their  chiidren ;  but 
that  they  are  fully  convinced,  tha^  un/eas 
the  present  evifs  be  apee^ly  arrested 
and  effectually  cured,  a  coo vuIsiob  muss 
come,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  ancient 
and  venerable  Isbrte  will  be  crumbled 
into  dust.  A  nd  your  petitionera  will  ever 
pray." 

Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor  aaid,  he  had  only 
one  word  to  offer  upon  this  petition,  whiin 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  on- 
nrecedcnted  nature.  Though  he  hsd 
E>een  for  many  years,  and  still  wai,  a 
steady  advocate  for  parliamentary  refona, 
he  was  sure  that  there  was  scarcely  oae 
gentleman  in  that  House  who  would  not 
consider  such  a  petition  adverae,  instesd  of 
being  favourable  to  that  great  canset  He 
was  therefore  particularly  sorry  thatncfaa 
petition  should  have  been  presented  sftstt* 
and  especially  on  that  evenmg.  Those  who 
agreed  in  opinion  with  him,  could  only  look 
upon  the  petition  as  a  mockery  and  farce. 
A  petition  containing  such  a  maas  of  ab« 
surdities  such  a  tissue  of  false  statementi^ 
and  such  a  farrago  of  inconclusive  icamn 
ing  could  only  be  offered  to  the  House  by 
the  firm  and  decided  enemies  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  It  went  to  a  direct  re- 
volution in  church  and  state  ;  and  on  that 
account,  though  he  had  advocated  the 
cause  of  reform  from  year  to  year,  though 
he  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  country 
would  be  certain  if  it  were  properly  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  that  safety  would  be 
at  least  problematical  if  it  were  not,  be 
would  still,  if  he  thought  the  advocates  of 
reform  entertained  opinions  similar  to 
those  entertained  in  this  petition,  turn 
round  and  sayi  *<  Away  with  aoy  seform 
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forme:  1  will  in  future  oppote  it  u  Itren- 
uouslr  .  as  I  have  hitherto  iupported  it 
steadily  and  sincerely*'  [Hear].    . 

Mr.  M  Gmritey^  saidy  that  though  this 
petidoD  was>  in  form,  the  jietltion  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  it  was,mpoint  of  fact, 
the  petitiorf  of  a  very  celebrated  individual, 
who  had  lately  done  them  the  honour  of 
becoBiinga  Norfolk  freeholder—Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cobbett— The  hon.  member  stated, 
that  happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  he  had 
been  present  at  the  county  meieting  as  a 
spectator ;  that  when  he  entered  the  Hall, 
Mr,  Cobbett  appeared  to  be  speaking  with 
the  most  violent  gesticulations,  from  one 
end  of  the  hustings ;  a  reverend  gentleman 
was  speaking  apparently  with  equal  ener- 
gy from  the  other ;  and  the  under  sheriff 
was  reading  from  a  large  paper  in  the 
middle ;  whilst,  from  the  unintermitted 
clamour  of  the  circle  that  surrounded 
them,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  not  one  of 
them  knew  that  the  others  were  also  hold- 
ing forth.—- The  hon.  member  said,  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  was  on  the  hustings  from  the  begin- 
•  ning,  tliat  about  five  hundred  persons 
from  the  clubs  in  Norwich,  had  attended 
the  meetings about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  support  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  about  double 
the  number  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
These  opposing  parties  introduced  them- 
selves between  the  hustings  4ind  the  body 
of  freeholders  in  the  hall — ^who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  five  or  six  thousand— the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  assemblage  he 
.  had  ever  witnessed ;  but  who  certainly 
heard  not  a  syllable  of  the  petition  ;  who 
neither  held  up  their  hands  for  it,  nor 
against  it ;  but  who,  in  fact,  remained  in 
total  ignorance  of  any  question  having 
been  put.<— The  hon.  member  said,  that  he 
aaw  Mr.  Cobbett  flourish  a  paper  over  his 
head,  but  had  no  conception,  until  he  was 
told  of  it  afterwards,  tnat  it  was  at  that 
moment  that  his  petition  had  been  carried; 

This,  Mr.  Gurney  laid,  he  was  informed 
was  efiected  by  about  five  hundred  hands 
near  the  hustings  being  held  up  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  about  two  hundred  against  it ; 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
it  doing  so  by  mistake,  and  one  gentle- 
man, a  baronet,  in  his  great  zeal  against 
Mr.  Cobbett's  petition,  when  the  question 
was  put  in  its  favour,  holding  up  both  his 
liands.  It  was,  howler,  a  very  good  hu- 
moured mcctinj^ :  every  body  was  Pushing. 
But  though  this  was  certainly  not  the  pe- 
tition of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Gur- 
jocy  said,  he  considered  it  peculiarly  wor- 


thy'the  attentibn  of  the  House.  It  came 
from  one  of  the  most  acute  and  ittiost  pow- 
erful writers  of  the  day— one  who  always 
catching  the  bearing  of  whatever  he  at- 
tacked, by  the  extreme  clearness  of  his 
language  and  by  hi^  forcible  manner  of 
putting  undeniable  truths,  mixing  them 
up  with  the  grossest  exajggerations,  and 
artfuUy  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing 
which  might  make  against  his  argument, 
—had  obtained  an  influence  over  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  public  opinion.  Mr« 
Cobbett  had  long  been  proclaiming  that 
he  was  the  only  individual  in  existence 
who  could  set  this  country  free  from  its 
difficulties.  He  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  informing  us  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  to  effect  so  desirable  an  end; 
and  we  now,  at  last,  find  by  this'petition, 
that,  arriving  at  his  conclusion— through 
statements  of  evils  and  abuses,  none  of 
them  entirely  to  be  denicd-^but  piling 
exaggeration  on  exaggeration,  and  dedu- 
cing fallacy  fiom  fallacy,  Mr.  Cobbett's 
grand  remedy  was,  to  put  the  laws  in 
abeyance  for  one  year,  and  during  that 
interval,  to  elect  a  national  convention, 
not  only  to  re-model  the  state,  and  to 
settle  all  accounts  between  government 
and  individuals,  but  to  adjust  every  con* 
tract  and  every  transaction  between  man 
and  man.  Seeing  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Norfolk  bad  not  thought  fit  to  do  it, 
as  the  petition  of  that  county— he  would 
move  that  it  be  printed. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  he  had  now  to  present 
from  the  same  county,  petitions  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  that  which  the 
House  had  just  heard,  and  the  subscribers 
to  which  disowned  all  connection  with 
what  had  been  called  the  county  petition. 
The  hon.'  member  then  presented  petiti- 
ons from  the  hundreds  of  Launditch, 
North  Greenhoe,  Brothercross,  and  North 
Espingham  calling  for  a  reform  of  par- 
liament, complaining  of  agricultural  dis* 
tress,  and  declaring  their  disapprobation 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  county 
petition.  On  moving  that  they  be  laid 
on  the  table,  the  hon.  member  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  say  a  few  words.  The  meet- 
ing, at  which  Mr.  Cobbett's  petition  was 
carried,  was  as  respectable  a  meeting  as 
any  that  he  had  ever  attended;  and  the  re- 
quisition on  which  it  was  called  was  most 
respectably  signed  by  yeomanry  of  the 
county.  He  had  attended  the  meeting 
because  be  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  do  so. 
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firom  the  tittiation  which  he  occupiody  u 
member  for  the  count? ;  but  he  had  pre- 
viously told  therequUitionists  that  he  was 
•orrj  that  the  subject  of  reform  vras  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
neetmg.  He  agreed  with  the  petition 
which  the  requisitionists  proposed  in  eve* 
rj  point  except  one,  and  that  was,  the 
point  relative  to  the  fundholders.  He 
then  described  the  confusion  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  stated,  that  though  he  stood 
within  two  yards  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  hear  what  that  indi- 
vidual said,  he  could  scarcely  collect  a 
word  that  he  uttered :  for  as  soon  as  that 
individual  came  forward,  great  uproar  and 
tumult  ensued.  To  obtain  attention  he 
cried  out,  <*  Here's  immediate  relief  for 
you—- this  will  indeed  be  reform— this  will 
nil  your  bellies -— this  will  prevent  your 
'be<»  from  being  taken  from  under  you.'* 
These  were  very  pleassnt  words  no  doubt ; 
but  he  would  ask,  how  was  Mr.  Cobbett 
to  do  that  for  the  agriculturists  of  Nor- 
folk which  the  agriculturists  of  Norfolk 
srere  not  able  to  do  for  themselves  I  He 
contended  that  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  disclaimed  Mr. 
Cobbett's  petition  wholly  and  entirely, 
•nd,  that  being  the  case,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  his  hoik  friend,  the  member  for 
-Durham, .  take  the  notice  of  this  petition 
that  he  had  done  ;  for  could  he  suppose 
thai  tliere  was  no  probity  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk?  It  was  because  he  knew 
the  sorntimcnts  of  the  county  to  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  petition,  that  he 
had  not  made  a  single  remark  in  present- 
ing it.  In  conclusion,  he  stated,  that  he 
fully  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  was  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
of  all  rational  reform. 

Mr.  Af .  A.  Taylor  said,  that  whatever 
4|uarter  such  a  petition  might  come  from, 
when  it  was  presented  to  that  House  it 
could  not  be  too  strongly  or  too  severely 
xeiirobated. 

Mr.  Jamei  rose,  to  say,  that  in  Iiis  opini- 
on the  county  of  Norfolk  had  done  itself 
high  honour  by  agreeing  to  this  petition; 
[a  laugh  ] .  Ho  expected  to  be  laughed  at 
ill  that  House  for  making  such  a  declara- 
tion ;  but  he  knew  that  he  should  not  be 
laughed  at  for  it  out  of  doors^  If  he  had, 
wanted  any  proof  of  the  honour  which  the 
county  of  Norfolk  had  done  itself  by  sup- 
porting this  petition,  he  should  have 
found  it  in  this  singular  fact— that,  much 
M  it  had  been  scouted,  laughed  at,  and 
abused,  do  man  had  yet  been  found  wIr» 


couM  contradict  its  allegation!,  or  refute 
the  reasoDing  by  which  they  were  sup. 
ported. 

Lord  C0'Toom3kemd  censured  the  revo- 
lutionary  principles  .contained  in  the  Noi^ 
folk  petition. 

Mr.  Humo  said,  that  though  he  disap. 
proved  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  petition, 
relating  to  the  funds  and  to  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  contracts,  he  must  -still 
maintain  that  the  property  of  the  church 
was  poblic  property,  intended  for  the  sap- 
port  of  religion;  and  that  if  a  larger  por* 
tion  was  bntowed  upon  the  church  tfasn 
was  necessary,  the  House  had  •  right  to 
abridge  and  reduce  it.  He  did  not  nea 
to  say  that  the  church  of  England  had  a 
greater  share  of  propertv  than  was  neces- 
sary to  its  support.  What  he  conplaiaed 
of  was,  the  manner  in  which  that  prwwity 
was  distributed  and  appropriated.  There 
was  a  wide  diflerenoe,  however,  betireeo 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  cooatry,  ihe  churdi 
had  certainly  mom  propertvtlmQ  it  ought 
to  have;  but  in  England,  tie  ^Ud  not  be- 
lieve that  it  had  more  thin  waa  wanled  to 
maintain  its  clergy. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tbo  taUes 

Reform  ov  Pasliamkmt.^  Lord 
John  RussM  said,  that  it  woa  now  bii 
duty,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  nKNiths,  ts 
renew  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Be- 
form.  Before  he  entered  into  the  meiils 
of  the  petitions  which  crowded  the  table 
of  tlie  House  in  favour  of  that  mesmrs, 
he  would  beg  of  the  House  to  ooaiider 
for  one  moment  the  mere  number  of  those 
petitions,  snd  the  claims  of  tlie  persons 
by  whom  they  had  been  signed.  la  s^ 
dition  to  the  petitions  presented  duriag 
the  last  year,  there  was  one  lately  scat 
up  from  the  county  of  York,  of  which  he 
might  fairly  say,  that  the  like  had  never 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  tlie  Home. 
In  addition  to  tbst  petition,  signed  hy  no 
fewer  than  17,000  freeholders  ^the  great 
and  populous  county  of  York,  there  bad 
been  meetings  in  various  {»artt  of  the 
country ;  and  among  the  rest,  a  most  nu- 
merous and  important  one  at  Edinborgh 
—all  praying,  or  demanding  parliamentsry 
reform.  Under  these  circumstances  be 
felt  how  difficuk  it  would  be  for  him  to 
treat  a  cause  of  such  magnitude  in  a 
manner  suited  to  its  importance*  He  fek 
how  still  more  difficult  was  the  task,  under 
tlie  circumstances  in  which  he  waspiaoed, 
of  sustaining  that  cause;   the  advocate 
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keing,  in  poiot  of  fact,  the  accuser  of 
those  who  were  his  judges,  and  success 
to  demonstration  in  making  out  his  case 
the  sure  way  to  attract  the  condemnation 
of  the  body  which  he  addressed.  But, 
besides  these  difficulties,  which  belonged 
at  all  times  to  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
sent question,  there  were  others  wnich 
arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Reform — curioos  enough- 
was  the  question  upon  which  the  existing 
cabinet  was  unitM.  Differing,  as  the 
members  of  that  cabinet  did,  upon  so 
many  points  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  they  were  nevertheless  agreed, 
and  fully  agreed,  upon  one  point ;  namely, 
that  their  means  of  government  riiould  be 
by  corruption.  Again,  that  right  hon. 
geotleman  (Mr.  Canning),  whose  elo- 
quence had  given  the  tone  to  almost  all 
llie  speeches  uttered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  agamst  reform— that  very  right 
hoa.  gentleman  now  sat  in  the  councils  of 
the  GrowQ»  and  held  the  post  which  was 
truly,  though  improperly,  called  that  of 
manager  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  elevation,  however,  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  threw  some  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  question^  one  consolation  was, 
that  it  threw  additioiial  responsibility  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  nimself.  They 
all  knew,  that  there  was  no  abuse  so 
vicious— no  system  so  injurious— but 
talent  and  ingenuity  could  find  some  ar- 
gument in  its  &vour ;  and,  in  truth,  it 
was  too  much  itpon  such  points  of  forlorn 
hope,  that  faciKty  of  address  delighted  to 
exercise  itself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  hitherto  spoken  speculatively  upon 
tke  question  of  reform;  and  many  oad 
given  him  credit  for  meaning  practically 
what  he  said.  But  the  ririit  oon.  gentle- 
man now  stood  in  a  diffisrent  situation. 
He  would  have  to  speak  in  his  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  he  would  have— which  was  something 
more— to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  who  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  Uie  event  of  a  general  election, 
to  give  a  peerage  to  one  person,  and  an 
office  to  another— to  offer  a  large  reward 
to  the  possessor  of  six  seats,  a  smaller  to 
the  holder  of  three  or  four;  in  short,  who 
would  be  compelled,  through  the  agency 
of  his  trusty  assistant  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  distribute  aN  those  promises, 
honours,  and  rewards,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  for  goverottent  a  mmorify 
amonff  the  new  representatives.  Now, 
bediaeoBgratidat#biBifeeir|  thai  aa^  a 


responsibility  would  lie  upon  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite.  He  did  hope^ 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  feelings 
would  recoil  from  the  execution  of  such  a 
duty — that  he  would  be  disgusted  with  the 
practice  of  governing  by  such  means— ^ 
that  he  would  deem  it  beneath  him  td 
dirty  his  hands  with  work  so  filthy  and 
abominable ;  and  that,  desirous  of  placing 
his  government  upon  a  foundation  more 
honourable  and  more  secure,  he  would 
look  only  for  the  support  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  delivered  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  honest  House  of  parliament. 

He  should  now  come,  without  further 
preface,  to  the  merits  of  the  question  be-^ 
fore  the  House ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
auume  it  as  a  principle,  in  opening  that 
question,  that  an  assembly  framed  like 
the  House  of  Commons  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  from  the  encroach^ 
ments  of  the  Crown,  and  for  the  various 
other  functions  which  it  was  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discharge—^ 
that  it  was  necessary  that  an  assembly  of 
such  a  description  should  be  guarded  by 
every  possible  means,  and,  indeed,  by 
some  verv  especial  contrivance,  from  be-^ 
coming  trie  accomplice  of  that  high  in- 
fluence which  it  was  its  immediate  daty 
to  check.  That  was  a  proposition  whidi 
would  hardly  be  contradicted  by  any  one ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
principle  with  which  it  was  embodied; 
that  all  the  later  writers  upon  the  subject 
of  constitutions,  and  all  those  who  ffiad 
framed  constitutions  in  modern  times,  had 
uniformly  endeavoured,  by  one  of  two 
methods — sometimes  by  both —to  secure^ 
as  far  as  possible,  purity  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people ;  the  first  of  those 
methods — now  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution of  Spain — being,  to  exclude  from 
the  representation,  all  persons  holding 
office  under  the  Crown,  or  connected  with 
the  executive  government;  tlie  second^ 
going  to  a  contrivance  that  the  body 
elected  should  frequently  return  into  the 
ranks  of  the  communit]^,  and  so  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  from  time  to 
time  of  deciding  and  acting  upon  the 
public  conduct  of  their  representatives. 
He  would  not  now  begin  by  settins^up 
the  proposition,  that  the  House  which  he 
was  adoressinff  ought  to  be  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  people  of  Eneland.  He 
coidd  find  preeedents  enough,  in  every 
page  of  the  Journals,  for  saying,  that  thef 
members  of  the  House  were  sent  thither 
by  the  people  tospodk  tbeir-sentiments. 
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But  in  taying  tliif,  he  was  bound  to{ 
guard  bimtcif  and  bis  friends  from  being  j 
supposed  to  argue,  or  to  bavc  ever  argued^  I 
that  the  House  was  bound  to  be  tiie  echo 
of  the  popular  voice*  or  to  express  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  as  they  arose  from 
day  to  day.  Such  might  be  the  opinions 
of  tliat  class  of  reformers  who  called  for 
annual  parliaments  and  for  universal  suf- 
frage ;  out  tliey  were  not  his  opinions*  nor 
those  of  the  persons  witli  whom  he  acted. 
All  but  the  advocates  of  annual  parlia* 
rocnts  and  universal  suffrage  were  inclined 
so  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  as  to 
confme  it  to  that  class  of  persons  who 
would  be  capable  of  appreciating  the 
merits  of  iheir  representatives,  and  to 
extend  such  a  measure  of  duration  to 
parliaments  as  should  give  time,  to  tliose 
assemblies  to  consider  well  of  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  submitted  to  them. 
The  people  were  fierhaps  better  judges  of 
men  than  of  particular  measures.  Fairly 
trusted  to  choose  their  own  representatives, 
they  would  not  fail  to  be  rignt  in  the  end. 
He  was  no  party  to  the  demand  of  uni- 
versal tufFirage*  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  every  care  should  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  representatives ;  but  he 
abjured*  with  all  his  heart,  that  con- 
trivance  for  giving  weight  to  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  lay  in 
the  majority  of  its  members  being  chosen 
by  the  Crown  and  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  had  the  auUiority  of  a  man  who 
to  solid  sense  added  the  character  of  strict 
integrity — he  meant  sir  James  Lowther, 
the  first  lord  Lonsdale — in  reprobation  of 
the  system  of  nominceship.  In  the 
strongest  manner  he  had  deprecated  that 
innovation,  as  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
constitution,  leaving  it  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  name,  but  an  instrument  of  the 
Crown  in  effect.  It  might  be  asked,  why 
was  not  the  necessary  remedy  provided 
against  such  an  evil  by  our  ancestors? 
Ihe  answer  to  that  objection  was,  that 
up  to  the  period  of  tlie  Revolution,  there 
was  no  adequate  necessity.  The  great 
men  who  took  a  part  in  that  event  felt 
that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  make 
out  a  paper  constitution.  They  had  for 
tlieir  object  to  maintain  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  people  and  to  redress  present 
grievances*  and  amongst  those  grievances* 
the  inadequacy  of  the  representation  was 
not  one.  Nay*  during  the  last  parliament 
of  Charles  2nd*  so  unexceptionable  was 
the  state  of  the  representation*  that* 
during  the  progress  of  the  Exclusion  biil^ 


when  a  secretary  of  stote  rose  tomoive 
that  that  bill  should  be  thrown  out,  not  m 
member  was  to  be  found  to  second  hb 
motion  ;  a  circumstance  that  was  not  very 
likely  to  occur  under  the  existing  order 
of  things  in  that  House.  But*  as  ibe 
traveller  in  the  fable,  after  having  suc- 
cessfully secured  himself  against  the  fotce 
of  the  north  wind*  was  subdued  by  the 
mild  power  of  the  sun*  so  did  the  parity 
of  the  House  of  Commons*  which  had.  so 
long  resisted  the  itropg  attacka  of  prero- 
gative* yieltl  to  influence.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him*  in  that  place*  to  give 
any  assurance  of  the  extent  of  the  t^ien 
of  corruption  that  now  existed— -it  wss 
needless  to  go  into  specific  atatementa*  to 
prove  the  length  to  which  it  was  wm 
carried ,  for  use  what  langtiage  he  might, 
none  were  so  well  acouaioted  with  the 
infamy  and  extent  of  toose  practices*  as 
the  members  of  that  House  toemsef  vet. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  session*  wiiea 
he  moved  for  certain  retums»  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  limited  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  elective  righta  were 
restricted,  the  right  boo.  aecreUiTy  b«l 
opposed  the  motion,  because  the  infomis- 
tion  was  unnecessanr.  That  right  boa. 
gentleman  had  declared*  that  nundiefs 
could  have  no  weight  in  the.diapQtOi  aad 
that  every  body  granted*  as  every  body 
knew*  that  Old  Sarum  had  biit  one  voter 
•—some  other  place  only  two— a  tbird 
three,  and  so  on.  Grounding  hinselfi 
therefore*  upon  this  admission  from  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  he  would  proceed 
upon  some  accounts  which  were  already 
in  existence*  without  staying  to  consider 
whether  they  were  precisely  osrrsct.. 
From  those  accounts  it  appeared,  that 
290  members  of  the  House  of  CoamoM 
— a  considerable  majority  upon  a  list  of 
513 — were  returned  m  England  alone,  bjr 
about  17,000  electors.  Those  17,G00 
were*  by  no  means*  the  whole  of  theia,  in- 
dependent voters.  In  many  cases*  dOor 
70  voters  would  be  found  to  be  absofaitely 
in  one  hand.  But  admitting  the  whole 
17,000  to  be  bona  fide  voters*  ii  would 
appear  that  the  majority  of  English  mem- 
bers in  that  House  was  returned  by 
a  body  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the  body 
of  freeholders  which  had  recently  signed 
the  Yorkshire  petition  for  reform*  Nov, 
the  simple  fact  so  made  out*  aeemed  to 
him  a  conclusive  case  for  the  House  to 
enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  state  oT  the 
representation. 

But|  tliere  vrere  othec  objectioiii  Ukea 
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to  m  tefena  in  parKament,  which  It  be- 
hofed  faun  to  notice  before  he  sat  down. 
Among  the  fini  of  these  objections  there 
was  one  freqiientlj  urged;  namdy,  that 
akboc^  corrupt  practices  as  to  election 
did  exist  at  the  present  time,   yet  that 
practices  of  the  same  kind  had  existed  in 
every  period  of  our  history ;   that  in  the 
days  of  Elisabeth,  in  the  days  of  Charles, 
in  abort,  in  every  age,  influence  had  had» 
and  of  necessity  must  continue  to  have, 
its  weis^    But  he  begged,  in  the  first 
place,  to  answer  that  objection  by  re- 
minding the  House,  that  the  question  now 
was,  not  a  question  of  some  corruption, 
but  of  a  corruption  arriyed  at  such  a 
height,   as  to  overwhelm  the  just  and 
honest  iafloence  of  the  people  in  that 
House*    And  secondly,  if  he  was  told 
that  eormption  had    existed  in  former 
times,  he  answered,  that  however  suitable 
to  former  times,  it  was  not  suitable  to  the 
tioKs  present.    However  the  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  great  men  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
to  the  mfluenco  of  a  licentious  court  in 
the  days  of  Charles  2nd,  or  to  downright 
corruption  in  the  days  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
ipole— -however  in  times  past  they  had 
oeen  «sed  to  endure  corrupt  practices, 
they  were  now  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
^mand  that  those  practices  should  no 
longer  exist.    He  could  anticipate  part  of 
the  line  of  opposition  which  would  be 
taken  affainst  mnu    He  expected  to  have 
old  booEs  and  old  authorities  brought  up, 
containiog  descriptiona  of  election  trans- 
actions y9ry  shmlar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     But  such  facts,   if  proved, 
amounted  to  no  justification  whatever. 
Was  it  an  answer  to  our  beine  wrong  now, 
to  show  that  our  ance^ors  had  been  wrong 
at  some  former  period  ?    Suppose  a  party 
of  gentlemen  to  walk  out  at  night  with 
•words,  and  to  wound  or  kill  peaceable 
persons  us  an  outrage;   no  doubt  such 
pcraonsy    when  earned  to   the   nearest 
police-office,   would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing abundant  authority  from  the  come- 
dies of  Congreve,  or  from  the  essays  in 
the  Spectator,  that  similar  practices  had 
existed  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors ;  but, 
would  any  reasonable  man  say,  that  they 
.had  made  out  a  defence,  because  they 
^    proved  that  tlie  police  of  England  had 
been  bad,  or  her  system  of  morals  lax,  a 
hundred  years  before  their  offence  was 
Mmmitted  ?, 

There  was  another  objectidii  on  which 
much  stress  was  also  laid;  namely,  that 
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the  people  themselves  were  much  more 
corrupt  than  the  parliament  —  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  faults  of  the  persons 
elected,  they  were  at  least  quite  as  honest 
as  the  men  who  elected  them.  If,  for  a 
moment,  he  could  sive  credit  to  such  a 
statement,  it  certaimy  would  be  no  argu- 
ment with  him  to  give  support  to  those 
who  benefitted  bv  that  corruption;  he 
should,  instead  of  such  a  course,  feel  it 
his  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
retire  nom  public  life,  rejecting,  altoge* 
ther,  any  communion  with  that  profligacy 
whidi  he  was  unable  to  stem  or  f  o  defeat. 
But  he  was  for  from  acquiescing  in  such  a 
conclusion— he  was  satisfied  the  country 
was  not  in  that  state  of  corruption  which 
such  an  objection  assumed ;  and  he  found 
that  conviction  justified  by  the  foot,  that 
wherever  the  right  of  election  was  exer- 
cised by  a  large  body  of  electors^  the 
choice  was  made  on  public  and  disinte- 
rested principles.  He  believed  that  the 
electors  of  (rrampound  had  received  al- 
most as  much  money  as  the  soldiers  of 
Rome  had  received  for  selling  the  em- 
pire to  Didius;  but  still  he  did  believe 
that  when  the  elective  franchise  was  trans* 
ferred  from  Grampound  to  the  county  of 
York,  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
would  be  found  to  make  a  better  use  of 
it.  The  mere  number  of  the  electors 
would  form  a  strong  barrier  to  the  poMi- 
bill^  of  corruptioiL 

He  came  next  to  an  attempt  which  had 
sometimes  been  made,  to  place  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  in  a  dilemma,  it  was  said 
to  them,  **  either  restore  the  constitution 
to  what  it  was,  at  some  former  period,  or 
constitute  it  anew."    He  did  not  feel 
himself  bound  by  either  branch  of  that 
dilemma.    He  did  not  feel  himsdf  bound 
to  point  out  any  period  at  whidi  the  re- 
presentation of  £ngland  had  been  perfiBCt : 
nor  did  he  feel  it  inctunbent  upon  him, 
failing  to  show  such  perfection,  to  origi- 
nate a  new  system.    What !  If  he  hao  a 
house,    which  was   partly   ruinous  and 
rotten,  and  if  he  sent  for  an  architect  to 
put  it  into  repair,  saying  to  that  architect 
— .<«  Repair  me  this  or  wat,  and  add  such 
or  such  new  rooms,  for  I  want  them,  as 
my  family  has  increased,*'  was  the  archi- 
tect to  turn  upon  him,  and  to  say — "  You 
cannot  amend  part  of  your  house,  though 
jTou  desire  it :  you  must  either  restore  it 
to  what  it  was  at  some  former  period,  or 
pun  it  down  altogether  and  build  a  new 
one?" 

Agait\f  it  was  contended«-and  thia  was 
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a  cp'cat  orgiimcnt— that  however  it  might 
appear  that  corrupt  practices  did  prevail 
however  it  might  seem   unju«C  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  luembcrs  should  be  re- 
turned to  that  House  by  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  empire,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
House  did  its  duty  fairly,  and  was  vir- 
tuailyi  if  not  actually,  a  representation  of 
the  people.     Now,  to  this  argument  he 
had  one  answer.    There  were  lists  regu- 
larly published  of  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  I  he  House,  with  the  places  bv 
which   they  were  respectively  returned, 
distinguishing  those  who  commonly  voted 
with  government,  from  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  opposing  its  measures.     He 
had  taken,  at  a  hazard,  16  names  from 
those  where  the  return  was  made  by  a 
large  population,    and    45  from  places 
where  the  electors  were  few :  and  he  had 
found,  that  of  the  last  45,  S9  supported 
-government,  and  12  opposed  it ;  while  of 
the  first  list,  it  was  supported  only  by  15 
and  opposed  by  the  remaining  30.     Let 
the  opponents  of  reform  get  over  that  fact 
as  they  could.     He  did  not  see  how  the 
members  returned  by  small  bodies  could 
be  fairly  said  to  represent  the  people, 
when  thoy  were  found  constantly  in  op- 
position to  the  representatives  of  the  large 
'  towns.    But,  as  this  last  argument  might 
not  be  held  sufficient,  perhaps  it  might  be 
worth  while,  when  the  House  was  called 
a  virtual  representation  of  the  people,  to 
mention  a  few  cases  in  which  its  decisions 
seemed  a  little  at  variance  with  that  posi- 
tion.    And  first,  as  an  instance  of  its  sub- 
serviency  to   the  will  of  the  Crown,  he 
would   take  its  vote  upon  the  Catholic 
question,  in   1812.    At  that  time,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  minister,  a  man  whose  ad- 
ministration was  formed  on  the  principles 
of  direct  hostility  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.     Mr.  Grattan,  no  mean  advo- 
cate, be  it  recollected,  brought  forward 
•  that  question  on  the  23rd  of  April  in  that 
year,  when  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of300to215.     it  so  happened,  that  on 
the  lamented  death  of  that  minister,  who 
fell   by  tlie  hand  of  an   assassin  in  the 
month  of  May,  a  new  administration  was 
formed,  upon  that  party-coloured  princi- 
ple which  has   ever  since  continued ;   a 
principle  which  made  it  the  duty  of  one 
part  of  the  cabinet  to  excite  the  Catholics 
to  apply,  in  order  that  the  other  part  of 
the  cabinet   should  shut  the  door   upon 
their  application.     In  this  state  of  things, 
the  right  hoii.  and  learned  genileman  op- 
posite   (Mr,  Piunkctt)    introduced    the 
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question  with  a  slight  difference  Iq  form— 
and,  strange  to  say,  though  the 'motion 
was  submitted  only  two  months  after  the 
former,  namely,  on  the  22nd  June,  the 
opinion  of  the  House  was  so  ^tered  by 
the  recent  change  in  the  adminbtration, 
that  235  members  voted  for  it,  and  but  106 
were  opposed  to  it  I     Now,  he  would  atk 
how  it  was  possible  that  the^  majority  of 
that  House  had  received  so  much  infor^ 
mation,  and  become  so  eoliehtened  in  the 
course  of  two  little  months, .  thai  they 
were  induced,  on  pure  conviction,  to  tup- 
port  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man relative  to  the  Catholic  claims?— 
Another  question  to  which  he  would  take 
the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  connected  with  the  Currency. 
They  all  recollected  the  celebrated  reso- 
lutions passed  in   1811,  which  solemnly 
stated,  that   there  was  no  depreciatioo ; 
but,  at  the  very  time  when  such  a  state- 
ment was  advanced,  the  salaries  of  public 
officers  had  been  increased,  on  the  very 
ground  of  a  depreciation  having  taken 
place.    Could  this  be  said  to  be  a  ca- 
lumny ?     Or,  if  it  were  proved,  did  it  not 
show  a  great  dereliction  of  principle,  that 
the  government  should  thus  take  advsa- 
taee   of    the  depreciation    which  they 
solemnly  denied?     But,  the  evidence  of 
this  was  not  doubtful.    It  rested  upon  aa 
address  proposed  by  the  hon.  memoer  for 
Corfe  Castle,  who,  in  1820,  had  moved 
for  an  investieation  into   the  increaied 
salaries  of  public  officers  since  1797,  the 
augmentation  of  which  had  taken  pisoe 
on  the  grounds  of  additional  labour  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

But,  it  might  be  said  bj  the  eaemies  of 
reform,  that   although   the  House  fre- 
quently acted  against  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  yet  they  acted  on  the  suggestioa 
of  a  better  and  n^ore  deliberate  judgment, 
and  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  of 
more  national    advantage  than   a  mora 
direct  and  immediate  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament.     Now,  if  that  were 
mdeed  the  case,  the  resolutions  which 
were  passed  in  that  House  in  a  spirit  ad- 
verse to  the  feeling  of  the  community  at 
large,   would  be  subsequently  hailed  as 
proofs  of  its  wisdom,  and  the  people  would 
bless  the  decisions  which   they,  upon  a 
hasty  view,  had  opposed.    Hut,  was  this  in 
reality  the  case  ?  No,  he  would  affirm  it  was 
the  direct  contrary.   For  that  House,  after 
having  passed  many  bills  and  many  ivsch 
luiions,  which  occasioned  much  irrvtation, 
had   repeatedly  been  obliged  to  retrace 
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their  steps,  and  come  back  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  If  instances  were 
wanted,  he  could  refer  to  the  military 
•ystem  of  1816.  The  people  were  then 
convinced,  that  a  much  larger  military 
establishment  was  proposed  to  be  kept 
up  than  the  necessities  of  the  country  re- 
ouired ;  yet»  not  a  soldier  was  refused  by 
tne  votes  of  the  House.  It  was  oAly  after 
repeated  remonstrances,  and  after  great 
public  clamour,  that  the  House  consented 
to  a  reduction  of  that  vast  military  force. 
The  noble  lord  then  adverted  to  other  in- 
stances of  reduction,  induced  by  the  re- 
peated complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
the  nation,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the 
two  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  post- 
masters-genera], with  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  and  other  taxes,  which  were  yielded 
to  the  landlords  long  af^er  the  diminution 
of  their  rents.  The  House  had  decided 
asainst  similar  propositions  before;  and 
when  they  did  yield,  the  only  potent  ora- 
tor that  persuaded  them  was  the  increas- 
ing discontent  of  the  country. 

Widi  regard  to  the  measure  which  he 
had  now  to  propose,  it  was  the  same  at 
all  points  with  that  which  he  had  pro- 

Eosed  last  year.  He  wished  to  have  a 
undred  members  added  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  counties  and  of  ihe  popu- 
lous towns,  to  be  taken  from  the  quota 
now  furnished  by  the  boroughs.  But, 
last  year  he  had  omitted,  by  accident,  to 
state  one  condition  which  he  now  meant 
to  include.  This  would  be  the  only  vari- 
ance between  the  motions,  and  it  went 
towards  acknowledging  the  right  of  co:n- 
pensation  to  the  boroughs,  which,  by  his 

Iiroposals,  were  to  be  deprived.  He  be- 
ieved,  for  his  own  part,  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe,  under  any  view,  to  transfer 
the  suffrages  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  another.  At  the  same  time,  while  he 
•fibred  that  as  his  opinion,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  confess  that  it  was  not  altogether 
so  consistent  with  the  tenderness  which 
the  House  might  feel  for  the  particular 
,  rights  of  those  interested.  To  meet  both 
'  Tiews,  he  would  admit,  that  the  persons 
who  now  possessed  votes  in  the  small 
borouehs  which  were  to  be  reduced, 
ghould  receive  compensation  for  the  loss 
thereby  incurred.  If  any  member  would 
come  forward  with  a  specific  proposition 
to  that  effect,  he  promised  him  his  sup- 
port. He  said  more— if  any  member 
would  submit  a  proposition  in  the  nature 
of  that  suggested  once  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
the   purchase    of   Ibe    small    saleable 


boroughs,  by  a  sum  of  the  public  money  • 
to  be  paid  to  the  burgesses,  he  was  ready 
to  give  it  his  support,  provided  it  should 
be  made  out,  that,  without  any  difficulty 
and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time, 
those  votes  could  be  made  available  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.   He  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  wise  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  nation's  resources  in  this . 
manner.     It  would  be  desirable  on  the 
score  of  prudence,  for  it  was  estimated; 
by  an  able  calculator,  that  no  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  the  public  money  had . 
been  lavished  by  one  parliament  on  ob-  - 
jects  merely  wasteful.    It  would  be  wise ; 
economy  to  throw  away  a  million  in  the 
purchase  of  boroughs,  to  secure  an  honest 
representation  of  the  people. 

There  was  one  topic  more  to  which  be 
would  address  a  few  words.  It  was  com- : 
monly  said  by  the  more  moderate  oppo- 
nents of  reform,  that,  allowing  that  thero 
had  always  been  a  prevalence  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  House,  allowing  that  numbers 
of  the  members  were  commonly  swayed 
through  undue  means  by  the  minister,  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  yet  heard,  its  in- 
fluence was  felt,  and  it  effected  a  suffi-  - 
cient  counterpoise  against  the  force  of 
corruption.  To  this  ne  would  reply,  that- 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  now . 
constituted,  had  singularly  proved -itseli; 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  house 
of  commons,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those, 
words;  and  that  he  might  well  apply  what 
had  once  before  been  said  of  it— that  in- 
stead of  being  a  representation  of  the 
people — and  a  check  upon  the  Crown,  it 
represented  the  Crown  and  was  a  check 
upon  the  people.  But,  what  kind  of 
a  constitution  was  this  ?  A  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions,  wanting,  as  they  were  told,  ihe 
aid  of  corruption  to  effect  a  counterpoise ! 
He  would  ask,  was  this  the  form  of  go- 
vernment which,  under  the  title  of  the  free 
British  constitution,  was  held  forth  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world?  Was  it  really 
to  be  considered  a  sufficient  antidote  to 
the  evils  of  a  corrupt  government,  that 
there  was  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
people  condemning  every  thing  which  the 
government  did— that  there  was  a  power 
in  the  nation  which  at  length  obtained, 
by  clamour  and  noise,  some  reparation 
for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  commu- 
nity ?  It  appeared  to  him,  that  such  a 
system,  instead  of  being  a  wise  one,  was 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  absurdly  con- 
structed that  could  potisibly  exist.  Fublic 
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opinion  was,  no  doobt,  very  stroog.  It 
coald  correct  some  faalts,  but  the  more 
strong  it  was— the  more  exaggerated  its 
power  was— the  more  necessary  it  was 
that  it  should  be  legally  and  adequately 
reprcsented^-the  more  it  was  stated,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  obtained  volume 
and  force,  the  more  was  the  exigency 
made  out  for  conforming  to  it  the  frame 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  it  was  in 
thii  view  that  he  had  last  year  produced 
documents  to  prove  the  progress  of  in- 
formation among  the  people,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion.  It  was  then 
stated,  in  opposition  to  that  argument, 
that  the  progress  of  information,  and  the 
iBcreasea  instruction  of  the  people,  only 
proved  the  excellence  of  the  government 
under  which  that  improvement  took  place, 
and  that  the  more  newspapers  and  the 
other  channels  of  instruction  increased, 
the  more  clearly  was  it  proved,  that  the 
government  under  which  that  increase 
grew  up,  promoted  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  He  was  surprised 
at  such  an  inversion  of  reasoning  in  an- 
swer to  the  principle  which  he  then  ad- 
vanced. That  principle  was  borrowed 
from  a  celebrated  writer,  a  man  of  ori- 
ginal mind  and  profound  erudition,  and 
one  who  united  learning  with  wisdom  to  a 
decree  that  had  never  perhaps  been  ex- 
celled. He  alluded  to  the  late  Professor 
Playfair ;  who  had  stated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible such  a  convulsion  as  occurred  in 
France  could  have  happened,  if,  previ- 
ously to  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  a 
conformity  between  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  advanced  state  of  in- 
formation of  that  people.  Knowledge  had 
been  long  on  the  increase  in  France,  and 
its  operation  would  have  favoured  the 
iniprovement  of  the  country,  but  its  in- 
stitutions were  signally  corrupt.  A  ter- 
rible convulsion  was  the  consequence. 
He  stated  also,  that  if  a  reform  had  been 
effected  in  France,  and  the  government  had 
wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  adapt  its 
institutions  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  the  dreadful  scenes  which  accom- 
panied the  revolutibn  would  have  been 
averted.  In  those  sentiments  he  also 
concurred;  and  applying  them  to  the 
subject  before  the  House,  he  would  say, 
**  With  you,  too,  public  opinion  is  strong, 
but  not  unruly ;  your  people  are  enlight* 
ened  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  contented  with  the 
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attention  to  thefar  entreaties—wMdi  they 
are  permitted  in  no  instance  to  control  IT 
Could  It  be  expected  that  they  would  re* 
main  satisfied  with  that  state  of  tirings 
wherein  the  body  which  should  represeot 
them — which  the  law  expressly  pointed 
out  as  being  bound  to  aympatbize  with 
them,  and  give  efiect  to  their  leasonaMe 
wishes — was  directed  bj  quite  another 
kind  of  influence  ?  Did  the  Hoose  hope 
to  continue  such  a  S3rstem  i  He  nid,  it 
could  not  be.  The  question  wm  no 
longer,  if  reform  should  ever  take  place: 
that  question  had  quite  gone  oat  of  their 
hands.  Whether  reform  *  abould  take 
place  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  at  aoae  intuit 
time,  was  a*  question  atill  left  for  their  de- 
cision. They  had  to  inquire^  whether  re- 
form should  advance  under  the  conduct 
of  enlightened  statesmen,  aided  by  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  prndeooe,  of 
whether  it  should  lake  plfoo  in  the 
midst  of  storms  and  convwaioo  ?  That 
was  now  the  question.  And,  was  tiiere, 
he  would  ask,  any  meniber  of  that  House, 
who  would  not  rather  be  \uniielf  ihe  di- 
rector of  that  great  human  improvement 
than  let  it  come  from  abroad?  What 
force  now  remained  to  be  employed 
against  the  strength  of  public  opimoa? 
What  wise  or  constitutional  measure  of 
parliament  was  to  be  produced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  wish  of  the  people 
for  a  reform  ?  There  was  nothmg  to  be 
opposed  to  the  march  of  public  opinioB 
which  could  stop  its  career.  The  great 
stream  of  public  opinion  flowed  oo, 
sweeping  every  thing  along  with  ft,  and 
breaking  down  those  lanomarks  whidi 
were  once  thought  immoveable.  Let  the 
opponents  of  reform  be  aware  of  its  bulk 
and  power ;  or  the  peaceful  resistance  of 
the  stream  would  become  the  madness  of 
the  torrent.  Let  the  House»  then,  lesve 
to  the  despots  of  the  ccmtinent  to  make 
war  upon  opinion,  and  to  raise  annies  ibr 
the  vain  purpose  of  countersetii^  Che  be- 
neficent progress  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellect.  Let  them  do  bb  their  anceston 
had  done.  At  the  period  of  Ihe  Revo- 
lution they  remedied  the  evfls  which  the 
people  then  felt.  Let  the  House  remedy 
the  evils  which  the  people]  experienced  st 
the  present  day.  Then,  said  the  noble 
lord,  you  will  give  to  your  govemmeot  a 
stability,  and  to  your  constitution  a  state 
of  security  and  splendor,  wbicA  it  will 
be  impossible  to  overthrow,  either  by  the 


efforts  of  tyrants  without,  tir  the  intriguei 
career  of  a  government  which  jwys  no    of  corrupt  ministera  within*— Tlie  nobfc 
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lord  concluded  by  moviDg*  **  That  the 
present  Btate  of  tlie  repreeentation  of  the 
people  kk  parliament  requires  the  most 
ferioos  consideration  of  this  House." 

Lord  Normanby  said*  that  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion*  he  felt  some  apology 
to  be  doe  to  the  House.  It  might  have 
been  expected  from  him^  that  he  would 
wait  until  he  had  lieard  what  arguments 
were  to  be  opposed  *to  the  motion.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  which  could  lead 
him  to  expect  any  other  opposition  than 
dwt  whicn  might  'be  called  the  stock 
dedainatioa  concerning  the  alleged  wis- 
dom of  the  constitution,  the  dangers  of 
•ttdden  change,  and  sudi  like  arguments, 
lliere  was  something  new,  however,  in 
the  condition  of  the  opponents  of  reform. 
They  most  now  deal  with  the  question 
itseli^  unassiited  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances.  They  could  not  be  told  now, 
with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  of  the 
contagion  of  French  principles,  or  the 
terrors  of  radicalism  which  hatd  been  often 
used  to  prejudice  the  fair  question. 
Much  leu  could  they  be  told  now,  that 
they  were  asking  for  uie  people  what  the 
people  did  not  ask  for  themselves.  The 
demand  for  reform  was  now  general ;  but 
the  tone  was  moderate.  The  weapons  of 
the  people  were  the  justice  of  their  case, 
lunl  the  determination  with  which  they  sup- 
ported it.  They  knew  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  were  admirable;  but  they 
were  also  convinced  that  the  practice  was 
deficient.  The  opposite  side  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  cliarge  of  wild  theories 
against  the  advocates  of  reform.  But  the 
^iharge  of  theory  be  TOtorted  upon  those 
who  made  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  beautiful  in  theory,  than  the  variety 
of  representation  said  to  be  the  result  of 
our  practical  system.  But,  to  suppose 
the  oisoreet  and  virtuous  exercise  or  nigh 
pubKc  functions  in  a  body  avowedly  cor- 
rupt, was  the  very  wildoess  of  theory. 
He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  in- 
stances; but  he  could  not  help  asking, 
whyi  in  the  very  many  Questions  immedi- 
ate^ affecting  the  pubOc  purse,  decided 
by  very  large  majonties  in  that  House,  it 
never  mippened  that  the  people  partici- 
pated in  the  advantages  of  those  -deci- 
sions ?  It  was  said,  that  there  was  in- 
decorum in  questioning  its  conduct,  as  it 
was  easy  to  make  charges  upon  public 
bodies.  But  how  much  easier  was  the 
task  o{  defence  in  such  a  case;  and  in 
tMs  how  little  difficulty,  when  the  House 
ifias  counsel)  parly^  and  judge  in  the 


cause?    He  invoked  their  attention  t0 
the  state  of  public  opinion  as  evinced  io 
the  petition  from  York,  and  that  other 
petition  from  Edinbur^^.  The  hoo.  mem« 
ber  for  the  county  of  xqrk  admitted  the 
respectability   of    the    pedtiooeis,    but 
claimed  the  privilege  of  holding  hk  own 
opinions  separately.    He  was  nght;  for 
he  happened  to  have  made  qpe  in  that 
majority,  for  whose  acU,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  had  now  to  answer  to 
the  public    But  were  there  no  other 
counties  which  felt  as  Yorkshire  ?    What 
said  the  people  of  Norfolk  ?    What  said 
the  people  of  Cornwall  ?    Were  they  so 
highly  benefitted  by  the  immediate  ncS^- 
bourhood  of  this  blessing  against  which 
the  whde  kingdom  complained  ?    Their 
petition  would  best  answer  that.    They 
were  no  better  pleased  than  the  people  oif 
Edinburgh.    And  when  he   coondered 
the  state  of  the  representation  for  Edin- 
burgh,  and  the  very  small  number  of 
persons  by  whom  the  member,  however 
respectable  the  individual  might  be,  was 
returned,  for  so  large,  so  opulent,  and  so 
intelligent  a  city,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing it  a  mockery  of  representation.  From 
one  end  of  the  countiV  to  the  other,  the 
call  was  equdly  ]ou(L    Sooner  or  later 
reform  must  be  granted.    And  why  not? 
it  was  their  best  shield  a^inst  foreign  ag- 
gression ;  their  best  antidote  to  doo^tic 
corruption.  They  must  now  be  conscious 
that  one  main  object  with  4he  despots  of 
Europe  bad,  for  years,  been  a  oonspinicy 
against  the  liberties  of  this  country.    I^et 
them  have  that  night  fresh  evidence  of 
the  futility  of  the  attempt.   Let  them  be- 
hold that  House  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  English  people  to  be  represented  in 
it,  and  to  control  the  enactment  «f  the 
national  laws.    Let  them  see  the  obieot, 
to  them  so  appalling — the  power  Wnioh 
can  be  exertea  whenever  danger  may  fo- 
quire  it,  by  a  united  parliament  «od  m 
united  people. 

Sir  idward  Hyde  East,  on  n^itMr,  de- 
sired, that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (Sut.  1.  W.  and  M.  s.  2,  c.  2.) 
mi^ht  be  read  by  the  derk  at  the  table ; 
whch  bemgread,  recited,  that  **  Whereas, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons,  assembled  at  Westminster, 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representic^  all 
the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm, 
did,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  1688,  de- 
liver a  declaration  to  the  prince  «nd 
princess  of  Orange,*' &C.  He  then  argued, 
that  this  was  an  authentic  and  wemn 
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declaration  of  the  best  patriots  of  that 
day ;  to  whom  tltis  country  was  indebted 
for  the  free  constitution  which  was  then 
established,  and  whicli  had  been  enjoyed 
(nrer  since  the  Revolution ;  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  then  constituted,  did  not 
only  lawfully,  but  fully  and  freely  repre- 
sent tlie  people  of  England ;  for  they  as- 
sert, that  the  Commons  then  assembled 
at  Westminster,  did,  witli  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  lawfully,  fully,  and 
freely  represent  all  the  estates  of  the 
people.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
that  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  lord 
Somers,  lord  chief  justice  Treby,  and  Mr. 
PoUexfen,  men  of  the  highest  chsracter 
for  learning,  experience,  and  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  parliament.  Con- 
aider  also  the  time  when  that  declaration 
was  made ;  when  all  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  roused  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  against  arbitrary  power ; 
when  those  principles  had  just  prevailed 
10  the  struggle,  and  when  the  foundations 
of  our  present  free  government  were  to 
be  laid,  in  order  to  secure  the  victory 
thus  obtained,  and  the  personal  safety  and 
property  of  those  who  had  accomplished 
it.  Surely,  if  they  had  not  believed,  as 
well  as  declared,  that  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons was  a  full  and  free  representative  of 
the  people,  for  every  essential  purpose 
conducive  to  a  free  constitution,  they 
could  never  have  passed  by  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  reforming  and  re-mo- 
delling the  representation*  To  what  pur- 
pose would  they  have  risked  every  thing 
dear  to  them  as  men  and  friends  of  their 
country,  in  resettling  the  Crown,  if  they 
had  left  a  representation,  vicious,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  security  of  their  own  work  ? 
Now,  the  members  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  are  still  returned  from  the  same 
places,  and  by  the  same  bodies,  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  constituent  bodies  have, 
in  many  instances,  and  the  representative 
body  in  all,  become  more  popular  than 
formerly ;  and  therefore  the  just  inference 
is,  that  the  House  is  still  a  full  and  free 
representative  (with  the  lords)  of  all  the 
estates  of  the  people.  It  never  was,  nor 
ever  was  intended  to  be,  a  representative 
of  mere  numbers ;  but  it  was,  and  is,  as 
much  as,  or  more  than  ever,  a  full  and  fair 
representative  of  property,  and  of  the 
cities,  and  of  most  of  the  large  towns  and 
jboroughs  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  of 
all  the  different  classes  of  the  people. 


If  this  be  denied  by  some  in  fact ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  in  answer,  that  there  is 
opinion  against  opinion  in  fact  also ;   and 
it  that  fact  in  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
majority  of  numbers  out  of  the  House, 
(which  would  be   contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciple and  precedent,  and  nullify  the  value 
and  security  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment once   formed,   by  which  a  nation 
agrees  to  speak  only  by  its  representative 
body),  it  is  fair  to  observe,  that  the  nam- 
bers  who  have  petitioned  for  a  change 
bear  no  proportion  to   those   who  have 
not ;   and  that  it  is  notorious  that  of  the 
former,  many  have  been  drawn  in  to  acqui- 
esce, by  the  influence  of  party,  or  by  times 
of  peculiar  distress  and  difficulty.  But  the 
denial  of  the  fact  of  inadequacy  in  the 
representation  rests  not  merely  on  counter 
opinions  of  individuals,    but  on    much 
higher  authority  ;   upon  the  repeated  de- 
clarations of  parliament  from  the  time  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  when  our  present  free. 
constitution  was  settled,  ioduced,  as  those 
declarations  have  been,  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England ; 
and  resting  also  upon  the  tried  experience 
of  the  country,  which,  under  its  present  con- 
stitution, has  exhibited  Englaiid  cooapicu- 
ous  among  the  nations  for  its  religious  and 
moral  feeling,  rich  in  its  charities,  hiffhly 
educated  and  scientific,  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  leading  the  world  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  the  first  naval  power, 
second  to  none  in  courage  and  military 
prowess.  There  can  be  no  risk,  therefore^ 
m  continuing  under  a  constitution  which 
has  achieved  such  results;  but  there  is  great 
risk  in  altering  it,  if  such  alteratkm  is 
really  to  lead  to  important  changes  in  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  parliament,  and 
the  general  description  of  its  members ; 
and  every  sensible  and  honest  mao  must 
admit,  that  no  constitution  of  goyemment 
ought  to  be  lightly  changed,  nor  unless  it 
be  clear,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  important  benefit  will  arise  from  such 
change.    There    must    always  be  great 
hazard  in   making  sweeping  changes  at 
once.    The  principle  once    admitted,  it 
opens  the  door  to  perpetual  changes,  and 
paper  constitutions,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed interest  or  passions  of  contending 
parties.    If  there  be  any  odium  on  this 
subject  (and  none  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  honest  expression  of  opinioo  with- 
out intended  offence),  it  should  rather 
attach  on  those  who  seek  change,  and' 
not  on  those  who  support  an  eatabUshed^ 
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Gonsdttttion,  admitted  by  all  to  have  work- 
ed  a  considerable  portion  of  good  to  the 
country ;  which  has  secured  to  the  nation 
the  blessing  of  general  freedom,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  a  government  by  law ;   which 
hfts  originated   the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
•the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  secured  the  Pro- 
testant Succession  of  the  Crown,  and  free 
debate  in  parliament. — But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  declaration  alluded  to  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  may  have  been  true  at 
the  time,  and  yet  that  the  representation 
may  have  since  become  imperfect,  by  sub- 
sequent alterations  narrowing  its  original 
bases,  or  by  an  increased  population,  or 
by  the  improved  intellect  and  condition 
of  the  people.    Now,  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  in  every  in- 
stance where  any  alteration  has   taken 
place.    For,  first,  ever^  actual  alteration 
has  tended  to  throw  weight  into  the  po- 
pular  scale,    whether   from     legislative 
or  moral  causes ;   as  by  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise,  m  cases  where  the 
smaller  boroughs  have  been  convicted  of 
general  corrupt  practices,  either  by  letting 
in  the  freeholders  of  the  adjoining  hun- 
dreds, or  by  the  removal  of  the  right  of 
election    altogether   from  the  offisnding 
body  to  some  more  important  and  po- 
pulous body ;  the  latest  instance  of  which 
was  hi  the  transfer  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  Grampound  to  the  county  of 
York.    Upon  this  point,  however,  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, if  the  transfer  had  been  made 
from  the  disfranchised  borough  of  Gram- 
poundf  to  one  of  the  few  large  towns  of 
England    which  remain  unrepresented, 
having  ^rown  up  in  modem  times,  such 
as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Manchester ;  to 
which  a  charter  of  incorporation  might 
have  been  at  the  same  time,  granted, 
thereby  assimilating  this  new  member  of 
the  constitution  of  parliament  to  the  rest 
of  England,  instead  of  making  Yorkshire 
an  exception  to  other  county  representa- 
tions.   And  I  should  have  felt  the  more 
inclined  to  this  substitution,  from  believing 
that  the  originating  and  principal  cause  of 
the  feeling  as  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
representation  was,  the  want  of  local  re- 
presentatives of  those  few  popular  and 
flourishing  towns ;   and  that  if  these  were 
supplied  whenever  the  like  opportunities 
offered,  the  objection  would  dwindle  into 
.  insignificance.  An  offer  of  this  was  under- 
stood to  havO'  been  once  made  by  lord 
North  to  Manchester,  and  declined  by 


the  principal  inhabitants,  as  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  trade  of  the  place.    Tlie 
popular  scale  has  further  preponderated, 
by  the  great  increase  in  modern  times  of 
4<)5.  freeholders,  not  only  in  counties,  but 
in   all  cities  and  boroughs  where  that 
right  of  voting  exbts.    This  has  arisen 
from  the  actual  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  relative   diminution   in  the  value  of 
money.    The  like  effect   has  been  pro- 
ducea   by  the    moral  : influence    of  all 
the  statutes  which  have  been  passed  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  purity  of 
elections,  by  more  effective  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption ;   by  the  erection 
of  more  impartial  tribunals  for  determin- 
ing contested  elections ;  by  the  several 
acts  disabling  many  inferior  dependent 
placemen  and  pensioners  from  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  from  the  act  for 
limiting  the   duration  of  parliament  to 
seven  years,  which  was  formerly  held  at 
the  will  of  the  Crown ;  and  though  for  a 
short   time  the  experiment  of  triennial 
parliaments  was   made,  yet  it  was  not 
round  to  succeed,  but  the  limit  was  fixed 
as  at  present,  by  those  who  supported  the 
Protestant  Succession,  and  who  advocated 
most  strenuously  at  the  time,  the  free 
principles  of  our  government.    Besides 
all  these  acts  of  the  legislature  itself,  it  is 
notorious,    that   the   increased   and  in- 
creasing knowledge,  wealth,  and  real  in- 
dependence in  opinion  and  action  of  tlie 
great  body  of  gentry  and  middle  classes 
of  the  people,  out  of  whom  the  members 
are  returned,  has  tended   essentially  to 
identify  the  House  of  Commons  more 
than  ever  with  tlie  popular  feelingf  of  tlie 
country  at  large.    The  langui^  of  party 
may  occasionally  deny  this  for  its  own 
purposes,  in  the  struggle  of  leading  men 
for    the   possession    of  political    power 
in  the  state;  but  it  is  plain  to  all  un- 
prejudiced persons,  that  no  administra- 
tion can  now  conduct  the  government  of 
this  country,  in  or  out  of  parliament,  un- 
less they  are  supported  by  public  opinion 
in  eeneral.    Above  all,  however,  the  es- 
tablished  publicity    of  the   debates   has 
tended    most   powerfully  to    make    tlie 
House  of  Commons  a  truly  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  in  every'  sense 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  our 
essential  form  of  government,  and  much 
more  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  powerful  effect  of  this  pul^ 
licity  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.    In  the 
judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  of 
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more  inportmoe  than  aay  paiticolar  form 
of  repreientttion.  **  Give  the  coantrj  that 
pubhctty/'  he  hat  taid  (tpaakinff  hmh- 
fiarly),  **  and  an  excellent  Hoine  or  Com- 
mons might  be  formed  out  of  the  first  fife 
hondred  oentlemen  who  happened  to  pass 
into  St.  JameaVstreet  on  a  dven  day." 
Only  let  questions  of  national  policy  be 
debated  before  the  public,  and  there  can 
be  DO  ienr  but  that  the  candidites  for  po« 
litical  power  and  applause  will  pay  suffi- 
cient oe(Ference  to  popular  opinions*    Bdt 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  one  of 
the  |reat  benefits  of  therepresentative  sys- 
tem IS,  to  guard  the  people  against  sudden 
and  violent  impulses  which  may  ultimately 
be  injurious  to  them.    In  the  neat  nlace» 
it  is  to  be  considered,   that  thougn  the 
numbers  of  the  people  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  Revolution,   yet  that 
there  has  been  a  corresoonding  increase 
in  the  number  of  freeholders  in  counties, 
and  of  voters  of  the  same  and  other  e^ 
neral  descriptions  in  cities  and  borou^ns, 
admitting  of  general  rights  of  vofmg. 
Where  it  is  otherwise,  the  gjBneral  answer 
has  been  already  given.    The  represen- 
tation of  England  was  never  intended  to 
be  founded  on  mere  numbers,   but  is  of 
m  mixed  kind»   including  property  and 
classes  i  admitttog,  therefore,  of  greater 
variety  of  interests  than  mere  numbers 
woula  insure,  which  would  rather  tend 
to  exclude  from  Parliament  all  but  the 
veiy  wealthy  or  very  powerful,   with  a 
large  admixture  of  able  but  violent  dema- 
gogues. For  men  of  extraordinary  talents 
ever  have  and evermust make  theirwayinto 
parliament,  let  it  be  constituted  as  it  may. 
Lastly,  if  it  be  urged,  that  the  improved 
intellect  and  character  of  the  people  at 
large  require  an  improved  representation, 
I  answer,  that  the  improveriient  is  already 
obtained ;  for  the  representatives  for  the 
time  being,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  less 
informed  than  the  general  body  eut  of 
whom  they  are  chosen,  and  of  whose  ee^ 
neral  improvement  they  must  partdce. 
On  these  grounds,  I  can  conscientiously 
oppose  any  measure  which  leads  to  a  ge- 
neral change  in   the  representation,  the 
benefit  of  which  must  be  precarious  and 
questionable,  while  the  hazard  is  great 
and  certain,  and  the  example  given  for 
further  and  greater  chances  than  any  now 
contemplated  by  the  nobfe  and  honourable 
mover  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
dQwq  had  been  too  often  repeated,  and 


too  often  reAifedt  to  have  any  weight  with 
him  on  the  present  occasion.    He  wonU 
not  admit  that  condustons  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  relbrm^oiild  be  drawn  firom  the 
practices  of  past  ages;  because  he  denied 
that  the  present  generatioo  o^^  to  be 
bound  down  by  aU  that  had  been  done 
by  their  ancestots.    He  thonght  the  pre. 
seat  generation  possessed  not  on^  as 
much  wisdom  as  any  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  but  a  great  deal  more. .  The 
simple  question  for  them  to  determine 
was,  whether  they  would  not  purily  Uis 
House,  when  it  was  notmriona  thatitoonld 
not  be  considered,  in  the  firir  sense  of  the 
words,  to  represent  the  people  ?    He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  all  that  hia  noble  frieni 
who  made  the  present  motion  had  said, 
with  reference  to  the  state  and  conditien 
of  the  House.    He  concurred  with  Ima 
in  every  one  of  his  representations ;  hot 
he  did  not  think  the  rnnedj  be  had  pre- 
scribed was  the  most  advhwable  fiir  the 
purposes  they  both  wished  to  aecon»- 
plisn.    The  question  of  reform  was  na- 
turally divided  into  three  considerationsJ| 
First,    the   extennon   of  the   suffrage  ;l 
secondly,    the  mode   of  election;   aad 
thirdly,  the  duration  of  parliamenta.    As 
to  extension  of  the  soffirage,  impottant  ai 
he  felt  that  topic  to  be,  and  convinced  ai 
he  was  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  nmch 
beyond  its  present  limits,  still  the  other 
two  points  s!ppeared  to  him  to  be  of  deeper 
interest.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  suf- 
frages, the  Whole  of  tiSe  people  m^t  be 
represented,  end  yet  die  House  migbc  he 
conspoied  of  persons  whoae  elections  had 
been  procured  by  improper  meaas^    it 
was  for  this  mason  that  he  was  compelled 
to  dissent  from  his  noble  friend's  pvepoaal 
for  transferring  a  portion  of  the  leprssen 
tatives  from  close  boroughs  to  extcnsi^ 
counties.    He  thought  the  whole  system 
of  election  which  pretailed  at  piueac  was 
illegal.    Of  what  use  was  it  that  the  power 
of  choosing  its  repfesentathros  sboold  be 
given  to  the  people,  nalese  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  that  right  were  also  secured  to 
them  ?    He  contended,  that  ao  long  as 
the  influence  of  the  aristocraor  possessed, 
as  it  did  now,  the  means  of  biaasing  the 
votes  of  the  people,  this.Hoose  coald  not 
be  a  fair  representation  of  that  people. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  he  wiahed  to 
deprive  tlie  aristocracy  of  that  just  infitf- 
ence  which  it  derived  from  its  wealth  and 
req)ecubility ;  but  he  thoogfat  that  it  be- 
came most  penudooi,   wnen  k  was  ex- 
ercised for  the  pnrpeee  of  iainoncing 
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electioai.  Of  iU  practical-  evil,  everv 
person*!  own  knowledge  would  furnish 
many  and  ample  proofi.  How  could  it 
be  expected,  that  a  man  whose  means  of 
procuring  a  livelihood  depended  mainly 
upon  the  patronage  and  support  of  those 
who  were  in  a  more  elevated  rank— how 
could  it  be  expected,  for  instance,  that 
the  inferior  class  of  tradesmen  —  should 
withstand  the  threats  and  terrors  which 
might  be  put  into  execution,  to  prevent 
them  from  voting  according  to  their  con* 
science?  To  look  for  this  would  be  to 
call  upon  small  freeholders  for  a  degree 
of  severe,  virtue  which  had  no  correspond- 
ing example  in  the  higher  ranks  of  sodety. 
There  was  but  one  method  of  obviating 
these  difficulties ;  which  was  by  altering 
the  mode  of  election,  and  adopting  the 
ballot  insread  of  open  votes.  If  this  were 
done,  they  would  have  a  house  of  com- 
mons which  would  fairly  represent  the 
people.— The  other  point  which  he  wished 
to  mention  to  the  House  was  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  election.  And  this  he 
thought  was  mdisputable ;  because  it  was  the 
ready  means  of  ensuring  the  attention  of 
the  House  uniformly  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.— There  was  another  point  in 
which  he  must  dissent  from  the  opmion  of 
his  noble  friend.  His  noble  friend  had 
argued  that  in  the  event  of  any  parliamen- 
tary reform,  the  House  ought  to  take  into 
their  consideration  what  were  called  the 
vested  rights  of  individuals  in  boroughs. 
Now,  this  really  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
most  extraordinary  proposition.  Could 
those  pretended  rights  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  property  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  contrary  to  justice  than  to  pro- 
pose any  compensation  for  auch  assumed 
property  I  llad  not  the  people  a  right 
to  be  well  governed  ?  And  was  it  to  be 
maintained,  that,  because  a  certain  set  of 
persons  had,  for  corrupt  purposes,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  for  manjr  years  of  preventing 
the  people  from  being  well  goveroed, 
they  should,  therefore,  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  a  privilege  so  unjustifiable. 
-^The  right  honourable  secretary  (Mr. 
Canning^  had,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
stated,  Uiat  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should  fairly  represent  the  people,  it 
would  become  too  powerful  for  the  safety 
of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  argument,  he  (Mr.  R.)  contended, 
did  not  oelong  to  the  question ;  for  it  was 
impossible  tmit  a  House  of  Commons 
fiurly  constituted  should  not  consult  their 
own  interests.  If,  therefore,  such  a 
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Houi^  should  propose  to  dismiss  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would 
be  because  they  were  unnecessary  to  the 
^ood  government  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  must,  therefore, 
abandon  this  argument,  or  confess,  that  a 
virtuous  House  of  Commons  would  be 
driven  to  dismiss  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords.*- It  had  also  been  con- 
tended, that  if  the  general  principle  of  liis 
noble  friend's  motion  were  acceded  to,  a 
hundred  different  plans  of  reform  would 
start  up,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  any  thing  like  unanimity  on  the 
subject.  That  was  not  his  opinion.  He, 
for  one,  was  for  no  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commt)n8,  un- 
less that  alteration  should  render  it  fully 
and  fiiirly  a  representation  of  the  people ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  that  was  the 
object  which  all  the  friends  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  had  in  view.  The  only 
difference  bctwecu  his  noble  friend  and 
himself  was,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
plan  proposed  by  his  noble  friend  would 
accomplish  that  object.  He  believed  that 
if  that  plan  were  adopted,  the  House 
would  continue  to  be  wnat  it  now  was— 
the  representative  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  aristocracy  only. 
County  elections  were,  in  his  opinion, 
conducted  on  no  better  principles  than 
borough  elections;  and  he  repeated  his 
conviction,  that  unless  the  system  of  ballot 
were  resorted  to,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  any  reform  at  all  of  parliament.— 
The  right  hon.  secretary  opposite  had 
argued,  when  the  question  was  last  under 
consideration,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  at  present  constituted,  operated 
as  a  check  upon  the  Crown,  and  a  balance 
of  the  power  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament.  That  he  dianied.  To  make 
such  a  proposition  good,  it  must  be  first 
shown  that  the  House  of-Commons  fairly 
represented  the  people ;  otherwise,  it  was 
a  farce  and  a  mockery  to  say,  that  it  ope- 
rated as  a  check  upon  the  Crown  and  a 
balance  of  the  power  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.     His  opinion  was,  that  at 

»ent  the  government  of  this  country 
a  compromise  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Crown.  Instead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted, 
being  a  check  upon  the  people,  it  was 
itself  frequently  checked  by  public  opi- 
nion. But,  was  that  a  convement  opera- 
tion? Was  it  convenient  that  county 
and  other  public  meetings  should  perpe- 
tually be  calledi  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
4  N 
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ing  a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  ?    Would  it  not  be 
much  better  that  the  House  should  really 
represent  the  people— that  it  should  be 
^he  organ  of  public  opim'on  ? — The  ri^t 
bon.  gentleman,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded,  had  triumphantly 
asked,  to  what  period  of  our  history  the 
reformers  would   refer  as  affording  the 
best  view  of  the  state  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  For  himself,  he  would  ^swer, 
to  none.    He  believed  tlie  people  never 
had  been  better  represented.    But,  were 
we  never  to  have  a  good  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  we  never  bad  had  a  good 
one  ?    Tlie  people  at  largo  now  possessed 
so  much  more  information  than  they  ever 
before  possessed,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  be  Detter   represented  in  parliament 
than  they  had  ever  before  been.— The 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  liad  allowed, 
that  tlie  proposition  might  be  a  beneficial 
one,  but  that  it  was  not  the  constitution 
under  which  we  were  bom.    The  same 
argument  might  be  used  to  perpetuate 
every  abuse  and  every  evil.    It  might  be 
•aid  with  respect  to  Ireland,  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  to  be  continued  in 
Ireland,  because  it  was  the  constitution 
under  which  the  Irisli  were  born  ?    To 
hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  the  friends  of  reform 
were  proposing  the  establishment   of  a 
republic.    But  that  was  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption :    it    was    his  conclusion,   not 
theirs.     The  demands  of  the  people  might 
be  easily  satisfied.     They  asked  only  for 
tliat  which  was  perfectly  reasonable— that 
they  might  have  a  voice  in  the  public 
councils,  and  the  power  of  restraining  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  money.— He  by 
no  means  denied  the  assertion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
House  of  Commons  contained  as  much 
intellectual  ability  and  moral  integrity  as 
ever  existed  in  any  similar  assembly  in 
the  whole  world.     But  then  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  all  men,  in  all  situations, 
acted  under  the  influence  of  motives.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  the 
very  same  gentlemen  by  whom  he  jus 
then    surrounded,    if  they  were   rdHy 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  were  frequently 
returned  to  the  people  that  their  merits 
might  be   re-considered,   would  be  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  which  it  was 
at  present.    Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  was  the 
friend  of  parliamentary  reform,  had  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  an  honest  man 
to  be  minister  of  this  country  with  such  a 


t^ouie  o£  CoBiiMuis.  He  was  ala*  of  that 
opinioD.  He  did  not  say,  that  the  minit* 
ters  did  not  mean  to  act  honeitly ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  consult  meD,  asd  to 
pursue  measuretf  opposed  to  the  niereeta 
of  the  people.  However  they-  m%ht  be 
inclined*  they  could  not  do  otfaerwiae ; 
feeling  that,  owing  to  the  pecuKai  couiti* 
tution  of  the  House,  they  would  be  turned 
out  in  a  week  if  they  should  venture  to 
act  honestly.  That  the  people  were 
competent  to  the  task  of  eleoting  tbcif 
representatives,  the  experience  of  this 
and  of  every  other  country  condusiv^ 
showed.  Ihe  enlightened  MoDtescpiiea 
had  said,  **  Could  we  doubt  the  natural 
capacity  of  tlie  people  to  discern  real 
merit,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  continued  series  of 
surprising  elections  which  were  made  1^ 
the  Athenians  and  the  Romans^  which 
undoubtedly  no  one  couM  attribute  to 
hazard.  It  is  well  known  that  althoiigb 
at  Rome  the  people  posscsiod  the  right 
of  electing  the  plebeisns  to  pubhc  offices^ 
they  never  chose  to  exncise  diat  noweri 
and  that  although  at  Athens,  bv  tne  law 
of  Aristides,  they  were  idlowed  to  select 
the  magistrstes  from  every  rank  of  the 
state,  yet  the  common  people,  says  Xe» 
nophon,  never  petitioned  for  sodb  eai- 
ployment  as  could  possibly  interfere  with 
their  safety  or  their  glory.*'  These  in* 
stances  might  serve  to  show,  that  instead 
of  selecting  demagogues  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  a^  was  unjustiy  ap» 
prehended,  the  people,  if  left  to  the  uo« 
restricted  exercise  of  their  choice^  would 
act  wisely  and  prudently. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  parliamenliry  re- 
form were  reduced  to  this— that  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
people.  Now,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
House  did  sympathise  with  the  people,  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  sympatnise  wiib 
them.  He  by  no  means  intended  to  deny 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
for  reform.  Certainly,  no  system  of  re- 
form was  such,  a  favourite  with  them  as 
the  radical  system  of  such  men  as  Cob« 
bctt.  But  was  the  House  prepared  te 
acquiesce  in  such  preference?  Sd  far 
from  thinking  that  the  House  did  not 
sympathise  with  the  people,  he  contended 
that  there  never  was  a  grievance  which 
they  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  oi^t  to 
redress.  Before  he  pledged  hioisstf  to 
support  a  motion  of  toia  kind,  he  should 
likci  as  he  entertained  some  doubts  upon 
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the  8iib|eetf  to  lee  an  experimeiity  upon 
a.small  Bcdei  of  the  effect  of  reform.  The 
borough  of  Knaresborough,  olr  that  of 
TavitUfck,  would  furnish  the  means  for 
this  Experiment,  which  would  show  what 
results  might  be  expected  from  reform. 
The  noble  mover  ana  some  of  his  friends 
mieht  have  an  interest  in  the  boroughs  he 
bad  mentioned :  and  if  they  would  try  the 
effect  of  reform  upon  themi  they  should 
have  his  cordial  support.  When  the  hon. 
gentlemen  had  given  this  pledge  of  their 
sincerity,  the  House  might  be  induced  to 
go  further.  The  hon.  member  for  For- 
tarlington  had  talked  gravely  about  the 
influence  of  the  Aristocracy.  Kow,  he. 
did  not  think  tlie  hon.  gentleman  could 
name  one  of  the  constituents  by  whom 
he  was  returned.  They  were  about 
twelve  in  number,  and  he  did  not  recol- 
lect that  he  had  ever  set  fbot  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had,  therefore,  he 
presumed,^  been  indebted  to  that  influ- 
ence, or  to  some  equivalent  one,  for  his 
setit  for  Portarlington.  He  felt  obliged 
to  oppose  the  present  motion ;  but  as  he 
had  said,  if  reform  were  to  be  tried  upon 
a  stnaller  scale,  he  Would  cordially  support 
it. 

Sir  «/•  NefMort  rbse  to  sttpport  the  mo- 
tion, anfl  sai^  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
did  not  complain  on  this  subject,  because 
they  had  no  reason,  the  representation  of 
that  totintry  being  as  purely  popular  as  it 
could  b^«  He  mehtioned  a  conversation 
which  he  had  hid  with  the  late  Mr. 
AVindhilm,  not  more  than  a  week  before 
the  occurrence  of  that  calamity  which 
had  terminated  his  valuable  life.  When, 
in  answer  to  an  apprehension  which  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed,  that 
the  power  of  the  Crown  might  be  endan- 
gered by  popular  elections,  he  (sir  J.  N.) 
had  adduced  the  example  of  Ireland,  and 
asked  tf  the  Crown  had  not  sufficient 
power  there?  That  eminent  man  con- 
fessed that  his  opinion  was  more  deeply 
shaken  by  this  line  of  argument  than  by 
any  other ;  because  it  was  obvious  that 
in  that  country  the  Crown  had  as  much 
power  as  it  ought  to  possess.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  seemed 
to  throw  it  out  as  an  imputation  upon  the 
sincerity  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  he  sat  in 
the  House  by  virtue  of  a  return  under 
that  sybtem  which  he  deprecated.    He 

isir  J.  N.)  took  it,  on  the  contrary,  to 
e  as  great  a  proof  as  could  be  given  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  his 
hoiu  frieod's  tamdi  that  he  had  not  heaU 


tated  to  oppose  that  systero,  although  he 
had  been  to  returned.  He  (sir  J.  N.), 
had  once  been  of  opinion,  that  to  punish 
occasionally  any  gross  case  of  delinquency 
that  might  occur,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  reform.  But  further  ex- 
perience had  made  him  alter  that  opinion; 
for  he  had  witnessed  from  time  to  time, 
instances  of  notorious  political  vacillation, 
arising  solely  from  a  change  in  the  minis- 
try. That  was  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  he  wished  to 
remove  the  impression  from  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  not  the  sense  of 
the  House  which  operated  for  their  ad* 
vantage  or  disadvantage,  but  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  minister. 

Sir  r.  Lethbtidge  said,  that  although 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject  had  mate- 
rially changed,  still  he  was,  convinced  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  had 
afforded  ample  grounds  to  justifjr  such  an 
alteration.  He  apprehended  that  if  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  were  carried,  it 
would  have  the  necessary  effect  of  bring- 
\w  into  the  House,  through  the  medium 
ofcounty  representation,  a  different  class 
(he  did  not  apply  the  term  invidiously)  of 
persons  to  tnose  who  now  composed  it. 
xhis  was  one  ground  which  induced  him 
to  call  for  a  change  in  the  representation. 
He  also  thought,  that  by  taking  the  sub- 
ject into  their  own  hands,  they  would  dis- 
courage those  absurd  and  visionary  doc- 
trines which  were  held  out  to  the  country 
by  specious  and  designing  characters, 
both  m  secret  societies  and  where  large 
multitudes  were  assembled  out  of  doors. 
He  would  put  an  extinguisher  on  such 
factious  societies ;  and  he  knew  of  no 
way  so  effectual  for  that  object  as  by 
having  the  question  taken  up  in  that 
House  by  men  of  high  character.  The 
history  of  this  country  was  a  continued 
chain  of  reform.  The  constitution  con* 
tained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  regene- 
ration, which  had  probably  been  the  rea- 
son of  its  enduring  for  so  many  ages. 
These  were  partly  the  grounds  on  which 
he  gave  his  vote  that  evening. 

Sir  F.  Blake  said,  that  reform  was 
gaining  ground  year  after  year.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  hon.  member  who  had  had 
the  preamble  of  the  B'U  of  Righu  read 
at  the  table  for  the  edification  of  the 
House,  he  would  ask  that  hon.  member 
if  he  recollected,  notwithstanding  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  bill  stated  the 
House  of  Commons  faithfully  to  repre- 
sent the  people,^  what  was  the  opinion  of 
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Willinn  Srd  with  regtrd  to  that  very 
HouM  of  CocBtDoni  {  Tbnt  moiwrch  had 
•aid  to  the  earl  of  Sunderiandf  on  the 
propoaiiioti  to  aend  homa  his  Dutch 
guards,  "  Had  I  aa  many  placea  to  bestow 
H  there  are  raeinben  in  the  Hou«e  of 
Commona,  I  ahould  not  have  mr  will 
disputed."  Sir  Robert  Walpolehaduid, 
tliat  '■  every  man  had  hii  price ;"  and 
lord  Colcheiter,  when  lately  pretiding  In 
that  Uouic,  on  thediicuanon  of  the  caie 
relative   to   tlio   barter  of   a  seat   for  a  i 

writcrihip  in  India,  had  aolemnly  declared  '  q^'^"'§j,  [ 

thai  aeat-aelling  in  that  House  "  wsi  as  i  (^o^e.'T.  W, 

notorious  as  the  mn  at  noon-day,"  which  Colbome,  N.  R. 

observation  was  so  thoroughly  consonant  '  Creerey,  T. 

with  the  feelings  of  the  country,  that  the  Crompion,  S. 

phrase   had   become    nlmoit    proverbial.  Cradock,  S. 

On  these  occasions,  when  gentlemen  got  Cumen,  J.  C. 

up  to  talk  about  the  purity  of  parliament,  Daviea.T.  H. 

he  could  only  answer  then,  by  an  allusion  »*  Creap^y,  s>r  W. 

to  what  was  said  to  Norfolk  in  Richard**  jjg°l^^'  T 

time—"  Jockev  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  Djckinion  W. 

bold  ;    for  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  Dancanno'n,  vise, 

and  sold.''      He   had  observed  on  the  Duadas,  C. 

conduct  of  former  Houses  pretty  strongly.  Ebrington,  vise, 

but  lie  was  not  permitteo  to  speak  any  Ellice,  E. 

thing  in  dispraise  of   the  present.      He  EUis.  hon.  G.  A. 

could  say  nothing  in  its  favour,  and  there-  Evans,  W. 

fore  he  would  leave  iu  character  to  be  Fanjuhaiwn,  A. 

de6ned  by  po-tenty     He  agreed  that  it  l^^^'^  j. 

was  more  advisable  that  a  reform  should  Fgr~,^n  ^ij  n.  c. 

originate  with  the  House  itself,   than  that  Folkestoii,'viK. 

the  people  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  Fiugibbon,  hon.  R. 

remedy   into    tlieir    own   hands;     which  Glenorchy,  viae, 

they  would  be  justified  in  doing,   if  their  Grant,  J.  P, 

birth-right,    a   free    representation,    was  Graitan,  J. 

withheld   from  them.      It   mattered   not  S™**"?  ■^.'.r 

how   long  it   had   been  delayed.      Such  S"m?' '"  jV^ 

considerations  did  not  operate  when  the  JSoti^SA. 

■ntcresta  of  the  king  and  the  clergy  were  jieaihcote  sir  G 

involved.     He  hoped,  therefore,   that  by  Heathcote' G.  J, 

their  rote  of  that  night,  the  House  would  Heron,  air'R. 

adIiL-re    to    the    old    maxim— "  Nullum  Hill,  lord  A. 

tcmpus    nccurrit     regi     nut     ecclesia;,"  Hothouse,  J.  C. 

adding  the  two  little  words  "  aut  populo."  Honywood,  W.  P. 

Tlie  House  divided  :  Ayes,  ]  6y ;  Noes,  ]]°^^y^'  ^; 
280.     Majority  against  the  motion.  111.  """' 
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Friday^  April  25* 
Negotiations  relative  to  Spain.] 
Lord  HoUand  said,  he  would  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  settling  a  trifling 
difference  which  existed  between  the 
noble  earl .  opposite .  and  himself.  In 
Feb.  1816,  he  had  asked  the  noble  early 
whether  there  was  any  treaty,  or  any  sti- 
pulation in  any  treaty,  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  r  ranee 
and  Spain  on  one  head !  The  noble  earl 
had  then  answered,  that  there  was  no 
fiucli  treaty,  nor  any  treaty  or  article  of 
a  political  nature  which  was  not  before 
parliament.  In  the  additional  papers  laid 
before  parliament,  there  was  a  aespatch 
from  Mr.  Canning,  dated  31st  March,  to 
sir  C.  Stuart,  to  this  effect:— <*  The  arti- 
cle, of  which  I  enclose  a  copjr,  is  con* 
tained  in  the  treaty  between  ins  majesty 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  of  1814,  but  has 
never  been  published.  It  was  originally 
a  secret  article,  but  his  majesty  having 
declined  agreeing  to  it  as  such  (from  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  his  majesty's  allies),  its  title  was 
changed  from  that  of  a  secret  to  a  sepa- 
rate article.  It  formed  part  of  the  treaty 
communicated  to  the  court  of  France,  in 
ibii,  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  his 
majesty  s  ambassador  at  Pans ;  but  it  was 
omitted  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty  laid 
before  parliament,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  Frencli  government."  So  that  this 
was  not  a  secret  article,  but  a  separate 
article,  which  was  not  to  be  made  public 
—rather  a  nice  distinction  !  but  see.  what 
the  article  was: — **  His  Catholic  majesty 
engages  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or 
engagement  with  France  of  the  nature  of 
that  known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Family  Compact,  nor  any  other  which 
may  affect  tnc  independence  of  Spain, 
which  .may  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  or  may  be  contrary 


to  the  strict  alliance  which  is  Mipulated 
by  the  present  treaty."  Now,  if  this  were 
meant  as  an  answer  to  his  question,  it 
was  no  answer  whatever:  for  if  the  inter* 
venin^  lives  should  drop,  there  was  no-* 
thing  in  that  article  to  prevent  Ferdmand 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  words,  **  known  under  the  deoomi*' 
nation  of  the  Family  Compact,*'  were 
strangely  indefinite,  and  might  be.evaded 
with  facility.  The  strictest  union  might 
be  established  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
Family  Compact,  and  the  intiuence  of 
France  fully  established  in  Spain;  and 
yet  they  might  call  it  nothing  but  ai  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain.  The  noble 
earl's  memory  had  certainly  not  served 
him  correctly  as  to  the  question  which 
he  had  put  to  him ;  and  in  this  he  was 
confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  irregular 
reports  of  what  passed  in  that  House. 

The  Earl  of  Livervoci  said,  it  might  be 
easily  conceived  he  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  referring  to  the  records  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  lord,  nor  had  he  any  precise 
recollection  of  the  question  and  answer 
in  1816,  but  he  believed  that  the  answer 
to  which  the  nol;>le  lord  alluded,  had  na 
reference  to  any  question  relative  to  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain.    With  re-^ 

Sard  to  this  separate  article,  it  wais 
eemed  expedient  at  thjC  time,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, not  to  make  it  public.  With 
respect  to  the  term  Family  Compact,  the 
meaning  of  it  was  perfectly  understood  ;• 
but  it  was  certainly  the  bearing  of  all  the 
treaties,  that  the  crowns  of  France  and. 
Spain  should  not  be  united  upon  one 
head. 

Lord  HoUand  asked,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent the  king  of  Spain  from  succeeding, 
in  case  of  certain  events,  by  virtue  of  le- 
gitimate hereditary  right,  to  the  throne 
of  France  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  . 
the  treaties  distinctly  recognized  by  other 
powers,  and  assented  to  by  the  legisla- 
tures both  of  France  and  Spain  at  the 
time,  would  prevent  that  event  from 
taking  place. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  the  treaties  were 
now  nullified,  and  of  no  effect,  and  as  to 
the  recognition  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  Louis  Hth  had 
expressly  stated  that  he  could  not  bind'  * 
his  successors. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended,  tliat 
if  such  a  doctrine  were  to  prevail,  no 
treaty  whatever  could  be  ^binding  except 
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during  the  life  of  tho  lovereigii  Who 
•greed  to  it.  The  contnurr  however  was 
well  koown  to  be  the  law  of  nations.  The 
treaty  which  operated  to  prevent  ihe 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  froni  being 
united  upon  one  head,  had  been  distinctly 
recognized  by  the  then  legislative  bodies 
of  France  ana  Spain,  by  an  act  registered 
in  the  parliament  of  raris,  and  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes. 


Gmiu 


{IStt 


The  Earl  of  Lherpool  aaid«  be  had  no 
intention  at  present  of  proposing  any  mea- 
sure with  reference  to  the  subject  aUuded 
to  by  the  noble  lord.  He  thoagfat  it 
would  be  better  not  to  embanass  the 
question,  by  referring  to  the  committee 
the  subject  suggested  by  the  noUe  loid. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 


ApPSLLATB      JURISDICTIOW.l         The 

Earl  of  Lherpool  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  ap- 
peals before  it.  He  said,  he  intended 
to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  he 
therefore  recommended  to  noble  lords  to 
abstain  at  present  from  the  proposal  of 
any  remedy,  in  order  that  they  might 
come  to  the  committee  without  any  bias 
en  their  mmds.  When  the  measure  was 
first  prcmosed  in  181S,  for  hearing 
appeals  dfuring  the  whcde  morning  three 
days  in  the  week  in  that  House'  -and 
which  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to— it 
was  expected  Uiat  when  the  then  existing 
arrear  of  appeals  was  got  rid  of,  the 
number  would  be  so  kept  down,  that  one 
ds^  in  the  week  would  suffice  for  hearing 
them,  and  that  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  woolsack  might  then  be 
enabled  to  devote  the  other  two  days  to 
the  busineu  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  So 
far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
number  of  appeals  had  actually  increased 
since  that  period,  the  number  lodged 
beine  570,  considerably  more  than  the 
number.heard  and  decided.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  became  absolutely  ne-« 
oessary  to  consider  of  some  other  mea- 
sure, not  only  with  a  view  to  fecilitate  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  House, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  delay  of  justice  in 
other  courts,  arising  from  the  present  mode 
of  hearing  appeals.  The  noble  earl  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice 
in  that  House  with  regard  to  appeals  and 
writs  of  error. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebeny  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  noble  earl  for  the  measure 
he  had  brought  forward. 

Lord  Cawdor  referred  to  the  papers 
laid  before  the  House,  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Wales,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended 
to  found  any  measure  upon  them  ?  He 
thought  the  subject  might  with  propriety 
be  refcnred  to  the  said  committee.  |. 
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Machinery  —  Pbtitiom  of  Mah- 
CHESTER  Cotton  Wbavsr8.1  Air. 
HuskiisoH  yretented  a  petition  from  the 
Cotton  Weavers  of  Manchesto*,  com- 
plaining of  distress,  and  attributing  it  ia 
a  great  measure  to  the  employment  of 
machinery.  The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
expressed  his  dissent  from  the  opioioa  of 
the  petitioners,  that  the  remedies  sii;g- 
geated  by  them  were  likely  to  be  efibc* 
tuaL  He  sympathised  with  th«r  dis- 
tresses ;  but  saw  no  immediafr  meana  of 
a&rdiG^;  them  rdief. 

Lord  SUmley  cibaerred,  tfiat  tboogh 
the  waoes  of  the  petitioiiers  were  na- 
doubtedly  small,  it  diouM  be  remanbered 
that  the  price  of  pvovinona  was  aho  ex- 
tremely low. 

Mr.  G.  PhilipM  denied  that  the  weavers 
were  injured  b^  the  use  of  machmery,  as 
it  was  applied  in  their  trade.  As  fiur  as 
regarded  the  rate  of  profit  at  present  ob- 
tamed,  the  men  were  m  general  better  of 
than  their  masters. 

Mr.  Peel  had  osade  a  carefid  lnxfa^TJ 
amon^  those  who  were  bcait  qoalified  to 
give  mformatton,  and  had  the  satisfactioa 
of  saying  that  the  wi^gea  of  labour  were, 
considenng  the  price  of  provisions,  anch, 
that  the  weavers  could  afford  to  live  in 
comparative  comfort. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said,  he  had  at  one  time 
been  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  eguaiise 
the  advantage  of  labour  a  tax  shook!  be 
imposed  on  that  description  of  machinery 
which  came  most  directly  ia  competition 
with  human  labour.  Now,  however,  he 
had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  impos- 
ing any  such  tax  ;  and  would,  instead  of 
it,  reconnnend  that  the  taxes  on  the  ope* 
rative  labourer  should  be  reduced. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table« 

Game  Laws— Petition  of  Richard 
Deller  for  A>r  Alteration  thereof.  ] 
Mr.  Grey  Bennct  presented  the  loUowiog 
petition : 


1993] 
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<<  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  parliament  assembled : 

**  The  petition  of  Richard  Deller, 
farmer,  of  the  parish  of  Eatton,  in  the 
coonty  of  Hants,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  three  justices  of- the  peace,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  rev.  Robert 
Wright,  and  the  rev.  Edmund  Poulter : 
**  Most  humbly  sheireth, 

**  That  the  farm  occupied  b^  your  pe- 
titioner, in  the  parish  aforesaid,  is  t>ounaed 
in  some  parts  by  lands  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  that  game  preserved  by 
the  duke  does  your  petitioner  an  injury 
yearly  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds: 

« lliat  on  the  19th  of  February  and 
on  the  6th  of  March  last  year,  your  peti- 
tioner was  out  on  his  farm  with  a  par^  of 
his  friends  (to  whom  the  grey-hounds 
belonged)  coursing  hares,  having  full 
liberty  from  his  own  landlord  to  sport  on 
the  farm;  that  informations  were  laid 
against  him  by  a  game-keeper  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham ;  that  as  to  the  first  day, 
your  petitioner  proved  the  owner  of  the 
dogs  to  be  qualified,  and  that  therefore 
no  penalty  lay  against  him.;  that,  as  to 
the  second  day  your  petitioner  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  your 
petitioner,  this  justice  of  the  peace  was 
the  duke  of  Buckinj^ham  himself,  who 
summoned  your  petitioner  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  at  his  oouse  at  Avington  in  the 
said  county : 

**  That  thus,  John  Roberts,  a  game- 
keeper, and  the  servant  of  the  duke,  stood 
as  informer,  and  George  White,  another 
game-keeper  and  servant  to  the  duke, 
stood  as  witness,  and  the  duke  himself, 
the  employer  of  that  informer,  and  of  that 
witness,  sat  as  judge : 

**  That,  your  petitioner  thus  appeared 
before  this  siBguiar  tribunid  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month  of  April ;  that 
the  day  before,  a  compromise  was  ofiered 
to  your  petitioner,  in  the  duke's  name,  by 
his  steward ;  that  this  compromise  was 
not  accepted,  because  the  duke  would  not 
agree  to  pay  lor  the  damage  that  might  be 
done  to  your  petitioner  by  his  game : 

**  That,  when  your  petitioner  went  to 
answer  the  sumipoiie,  he  took  a  friend 
with  him  to  be  witness  of  what  might 
Mss  \  that  theduke  would  not  permit  mn 
IrieBd-  tp  enter  the  room  until  the*  said 
iViend  had  declared*,*  thut  he  was  nekher 
barristemor  attorney ;  thtt  the  duke*  hod* 


with  him  an  attorney,  named  Woodham ; 
that  your  petitioner  wished  his  friend  to 
write  down  an  account  of  what  passed ; 
but,  that  the  duke  forbade  him  to  da  it* 

*<  That  your  petitioner  could  have 
brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  ought 
not  to  pay  the  penalty  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted;  that  he  demanded  to  have 
such  witnesses  examined ;  but  that  the 
duke  refused  to  suffer  him  to  call  such 
witnesses,  unless  he  would  state  before- 
hand what  questions  he  meant  to  put  to 
such  witnesses ;  -  that  your  petitioner  re- 
fused to  do  this ;  and,  that,  therefore,  the 
said  witnesses  were  not  called : 

*<  That,  Upon  your  petitioner's  entering 
the  room  where  the  auke  was  sitting  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  lie  was,  before  any 
proceedings  had  taken  place,  told  by  the 
said  duke,  that,  if  he  uttered  one  imper- 
tinent word,  there  iras  a  constable  in  the 
room  to  take  him  to  *  gaol  or  to  the 
stocks  :* 

**  That,  thus,  threatened  in  this  manneir 
at  the  outset,  deprived  of  the  evidence 
that  he  could  have  called  if  he  had  been 
free  so  to  do,  he  was,  by  this  said  duke^ 
sitting  as  justice  of  peace  to  decide  on  an 
information  laid  by  his  own  servant,  and 
that,  too,  after  this  justice's  steward  had 
offered  a  compromise  to  your  petitioner; 
thus,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
your  petitioner  convicted  in  the  penalty 
of  sL  for  being  in  pursuit  of  hares  on 
his  own  farm,  on  which  these  hares  feed, 
and  where  they  do  him  damage  yearly  to 
the  amount  of  from  SO  to  601, ;  and  this, 
too,  while  your  petitioner  has  to  pay  a 
part  of  those  county-rates  and  those 
poor-rates  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
prosecutions  and  punishments  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  gam6 : 

*<  That  your  humble  petitioner  has 
heard  much  talk  about  the  liberty  and 
property  of  Englishmen ;  but  that,  to  his 
plain  understanding,  a  state  of  slavery  so 
coinplete  as  that  in  which  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  live,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  for« 
though  the  ingenuity  and  caprices  of 
tyranny  are  infinite,  he  believes,  that  i^ 
the  utmost  wantonness  of  insolence,  it 
never  before  compelled  a  map  to  pay 
rates  for  the  preservation  of  animals  tnai 
eat  up  his  crops ;  to  do  this  because  those 
animals  aftrded  sport ;  and  to  submit  U> 
pimishment  for  attempting^  to  partake  In 
that  sport: 

•  <*  That,  while  your  petitioner  Mtf,  thus 
treated  by  a  duke  justice  of  the  peacoj^ 
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two  parson  justices  treated  him   in  the 
following  manner : 

<«  That  on  the  1 0th  of  this  instant 
month  of  April,  a  servant  of  the  duke  of 
i3uckingham,  having  three  dogs  with  him, 
entered  the  land  of  your  petitioner;  that 
your  petitioner  demanded  his  name,  which 
he  refused  to  give,  and  refused  to  give 
any  account  ot  himself  whatever;  that 
jour  petitioner  told  him,  that,  unless  he 
told  his  name,  he  would  take  him  before 
a  magistrate ;  that  he  still  refused  ;  that 
your  petitioner  then  took  him  by  force, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  tlie 
rev.  RobcTt  Wright,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
at  Itchen  Abb^^  about  two  miles  from 
the  spot  wlicre  the  trespasser  was  seized  ; 
Chat  the  said  rev.  Robert  Wright,  refused 
to  hear  the  complaint  of  your  petitioner, 
saying,  that  he  would  not  hear  it  till  the 
next  dav,  and  then  at  Winchester,  where 
hiii  cleric  was;  that  your  petitioner  went  the 
next  day  to  Winchester,  and  that  then  tlie 
rev.  Robert  Wright  still  refused  to  hear 
your  petitioner,  and  told  him  he  must 
come  to  the  bench  at  Winchester  the 
next  day ;  that  your  petitioner  went  to 
the  bench,  where  the  rev.  Edmund 
Poulter  presided,  and  Mr.  William 
Neville ;  that  your  petitioner  now  found 
that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal 
instead  of  as  an  iniured  party ;  that  the 
servant  of  the  duke  was  permitted  by 
those  justices  to  swear  an  assault  against 
your  petitioner,  and  your  petitioner  was 
actually  bound  over  accordingly;  that 
your  petitioner  remonstrated  against  this, 
and  appealed  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  tne  present 
ling's  reign,  and  being  the  56th  chapter 
of  tiiat  year;  that  your  petitioner  showed 
the  said  justices,  that  aereeably  to  the 
third  section  of  that  act,  he  was  fully  au- 
tlioriscd  to  seize  the  said  servant  and  to 
take  him  before  a  justice;  that,  notwith- 
standing tills,  tlie  said  justices  compelled 
your  petitioner  to  enter  into  recognizances 
as  aforesaid,  on  pain  of  being  sent  to 
ffaol ;  that  your  petitioner  demanded  that 
bis  complaint  against  the  duke's  servant 
should  be  first  heard,  seeing  that  he  had 
been  the  first  complainant,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  go  so  many  miles  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  on  the  business ;  but  that  the  said 
justices  persisted  in  refusing  to  hear  the 
complaint  of  your  petitioner,  until  after 
they  had  heard  the  servant  of  the  duke 
and  had  compelled  your  petitioner  to 
give  bail : 
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*<  That,  when  this  had  been  done,  the 
said  William  Neville  quitted  the  bench, 
ieavine  the  said  rev.  Edmund  Poulter,  and 
the  said  rev.  Robert  Wright  on  the  bench ; 
that  your  petitioner  then  applied  to  these 
two  justices  for  redress  against  the  said 
servant  of  the  duke ;  timt  they  heard  his 
complaint ;  but  that  they  refused  to  de- 
cide at  that  time,  and  put  off  your  peti- 
tioner again  until  the  next  Saturday ;  that 
your  petitioner,  wearied  with  journeys  on 
account  of  this  business,  and  i«eing  no 
hope  of  obtaining  redress,  resolved  to 
appear  before  Uiese  justices  no  more,  and 
to  lay  a  statement  of  his  case  before  your 
honourable  House. 

**  Your  honourable  House  need  not  be 
reminded,  that  the  act  just  mentioned, 
of  the  first  year  of  the  king,  was  passed 
expressly  for  the  insuring  of  **  a  more 
summary  mode  of  repressing  and  obtain- 
ing satisfaction  for  dami^es  done  to  land,** 
&c.  When,  therefore,  jour  honourable 
House  shall  have  duly  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  said  rev.  Robert  Wright 
and  Edmund  Potilter,  the  delays,  the  pro- 
crastinations, the  trouble  and  expense  of 
your  petitioner,  and  especially  the  bind- 
ing of  your  petitioner  over  for  the 
assault,  though  the  very  oath  on  which 
that  bail  was  demanded  proved  tliat  your 
petitioner  had  not  been  guilty  of  an  as- 
sault, but  had  acted  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  law ;  when  your  honourable  House 
shall  have  duly  considered  these  things, 
your  petitioner  will  not  doubt  of  your  dis- 
position to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to  him. 

"  Your  petitioner,  pledging  hknself  to 
prove  the  above  alleged  facts  at  the  bar 
of  your  honourable  House,  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  permit  him  so  to  do,  roost 
humbly  prays,  1 .  That  you  will  be  pleased 
to  permit  him  to  produce  such  proofs  at 
your  bar.  '2.  That  you  will  so  alter  tlie 
game  laws,  as  to  enable  all  occupiers  of 
land  to  kill  any  wild  animals  on  tae  isod 
they  occupy ;  that  you  will  take  out  of 
this  code  the  punishment  of  death  and 
transportation ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  you 
will  cause  the  expense  of  punUhiog 
poachers,  and  of  keeping  their  wives  and 
children,  to  be  borne  exdustvely  by  those 
who  prosecute  them.  3.  That  you  will 
be  pleased  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England  from 
being  justices  of  the  P^Ace ;  and  for  pre- 
venting any  justices  from  acting  as  such 
under  the  game  laws,  where  weir  own 
servants  are  the  informers  aad  witnesses. 
-»And  your  petitioner  will  etfr  pray.** 
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Sir.T.  Baring  bore  witness  Co  the  high 
character  of  the  two  clerical  gentlemen 
of  whon»  the  petitioner  complained* 

The  Marquw  of  Chandos  described  the 
petitioner  as  an  unqualified  person,  who 
nad  been  allowed  to  ioin  in  the  sports  of 
coursing  along  with  those  who  were  qua* 
lifiedy  and  who  had  been  proceeded 
against,  only  because  he  had  gone  with 
other  unqualified  persons. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  he  thought  the 
petition  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
brought  up  [Murmurs].  His  reason  for 
sayinff  so  was,  that  the  law  had  provided 
sufficient  means  of  redress  for  the  griev- 
ance complained  of,  through  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  he  could  not  understand 
the  grounds  of  the  hon.  member's  objec- 
tion. The  petition  was  most  respectfully 
drawn  up,  and  complained  not  alone  of 
the  specific  injury  sustained  by  the  peti- 
tioner, but  also  of  the  operation  ot  the 
laws  under  which  he  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  if  the  petition  had 
been  connned  to  a  complaint  against  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates,  for  which 
there  was  a  remedy  given  to  the  petitioner 
by  appeal,  under  the  statute,  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  undoubtedly  the  practice 
of  the  House  would  warrant  an  opposition 
to  its  being  brousht  up.  But,  as  it  also 
prayed  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws,  it 
ought  to  be  received. 

Mr.  John  Williams  considered  the 
denial  to  follow  game  on  a  man's  own 
grounds  a  grievance  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  a  manifest  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property.  He  trusted  the  whole 
of  the  Gome  laws  would  undergo  a  com- 
plete revision. 

Mr.  Hume  stated  it  as  his  belief,  that 
there  was  not  another  man  in  the  country, 
who,  being  a  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
would  have  acted  as  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  acted.  The  petition  was 
another  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  placing 
clergymen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  counties  of  England 
It  was  a  very  wise  proceeding  of  the  lord 
lieutenants  not  to  recommend  clergymen 
to  the  magisterial  office,  and  the  result 
was,  that  those  counties  were  free  from 
those  broils  and  disagreements,  which  ex- 
isted whose  the  practice  was  diflferent. 

Mr,  S.  Worttey  and  colonel  Wodthouse 
both  diftred  from  Mr.  Hume,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  placing  clergymen  in  the 
commission  or  the  peace.  They  knew 
Aat  the  most  l>eiKeficial  effects^  particu- 
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larly  to  the  poor,  had  followed  such  ma- 
gisterial appointments. 
Orderea  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Penitentiary  at  Milbank.]]  Mr. 
Grey  Bennet  aflcr  a  few  observations  on 
the  extraordinary  diminution  that  h^d 
been  made  in  the  quantity  of  food  ap- 
portioned to  the  prisoners  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary at  Milbank,  and  on  the  evil  effects  of 
straitened  diet,  in  producing  premature 
mortality,  amongst  tlie  prisoners,  moved, 
*<  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House,  a 
copy  of  letter  dated  March  1822,  from 
Mr.  Hutchison,  to  the  committee  of  the 
general  Penitentiary,  on  the  subject  of 
dietary  :-*of  Report  of  the  2nd  January 
1823,  on  Mary  Brenton's  death:— -of 
Report,  in  January  1823,  on  the  state  of 
the  prison :— and,  of  Letters  of  Die  8tli 
and  19th  of  April." 

Mr.  Holfbrd  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
the  committee,  and  stated  the  readiness 
with  which  they  had  applied  to  proper 
medical  persons,  as  soon  as  doubts  had 
been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  disease  with  which  the  prisoners  were 
afflicted. 

Sir  J,  Yorke  complained  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  W»  Courtendy  said,  that  that  gen- 
tleman]^  dismissal  had  been  occasioned  not 
by  any  opinion  of  his  want  of  skill,  but  by 
the  want  of  temper  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  communications  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  deprecated  any  im- 
putation upon  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  whose  gratuitous  exertions  the 
public  were  highly  indebted.  With  re- 
spect to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
it  met  with  his  decided  approbation. 

Alderman  fVood  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  Penitentiary  was  built  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  mortality  that  prevailed 
in  it. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  medical  men  did 
not  attribute  the  disease  to  the  situation 
on  which  the  prison  was  built. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday,  April  2%, 

Military    and    Naval    Pensions 
Bill.]     On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading, 
'    Lord  King  said,  that  a  more  foolish 
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measure  had,  he  thought,  never  been  in- 
troduced into  parliament.  It  was,  it 
teemed,  intended  to  complete  the  bill 
which  was  brought  in  last  year.  That. bill 
was  not  understood  in  the  city.  It  had 
been  to  the  Jews  a  **  stumbling  block ;'' 
and  certainly  to  the  ministers  **  foolish- 
ness." The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  in 
any  case  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  Bank. 
Particular  eras  required  specific  designa- 
tions. Some  were  called  years  of  scar- 
city ;  some  years  of  improvement ;  but 
this  mi^ht  be  called  the  year  of  dupery ; 
for  ministers  had,  in  the  course  of  it,  been 
duped  both  by  the  Dank  bnd  the  Bour> 
bons.  If  the  principle  of  the  bill  were 
good,  why  not  carry  it  further?  Why 
'  should  not  ministers  Dorrow  ten  millions  a 
year  fi«*m  the  Bank,  and  defer  the  pay- 
ment? That  would  be  pushing  the  prin- 
ciple a  little  further,  and  would  surely 
afford  a  great  present  relief.  To  show  its 
merit  properly,  he  would  conclude  by 
moving,  that,  afler  the  word  *«  whereas,^ 
the  following  words  be  added,  **  the  pre- 
sent generation  and  posterity  may  derive 
great  beneGt  from  extending  the  principle 
of  the  aforesaid  act,  wherein  the  principle 
of  a  sinking-fund  is  properly  sustaiaed  by 
combining  the  same  with  the  bystem  of 
loans,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  may  have 
power,  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue, 
to  raise  from  the  Bank  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  millions  a  year,  for  the 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  by  the  sale  of 
deferred  stock,  the  interest  to  commence 
from  April  1923."  [A  laugh.] 

Lord  Bexley  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  noble  lord's  practical  joke  against 
the  bill,  as  it  was  a  proof  that  no  substan- 
tial argument  could  be  urged  against  it. 
He  contended,  that  the  bill  was  both 
equitable  and  expedient.  Together  with 
the  burthens  imposed  upon  posterity  by 
the  bill,  would  be  bequeathed  a  peace 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  ascendancy 
of  the  British  arms  and  councils.  He 
contended,  that  the  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  was  made  with  a  due  reference  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public.  The  Bank 
undoubtedly  took  the  chance  of  events  ; 
and  he  would  ask  noble  lords  opposite 
whether  there  was  such  a  certainty  of  the 
continuance  of  peace,  as  to  make  this  un- 
doubtedly a  good  bargain  for  the  Bank  ? 

Lord  ElUnhoTimgk  thought  the  Bank 
had  overreached  mmisttrs  m  this  trans- 
action. The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
had  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  peace. 
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founded  on  the  iAceridantey  of  the  iiins 
and  councils  of  thfis  country,  Wbiild  laM 
90  long,  that  we  should  reap  a  tufBcient 
equivalent  for  aH  onr  exertions  and  ex* 
penses;  but,  though  the  noble  hM  had 
thus  spoken  of  peace  as  If  it  were  to  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  thne; 
be  had  put  a  question  to  that  side  of  the 
House  which  showed  that  he  bad  no  ooo- 
fidence  in  its  continuance. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  tbat  the  real 
question  was,  whether  the  terms  were 
such  as  the  government  ought  to  Jnitt 
made;  and  on  that  point  he  would  obfene, 
that  they  were  the  sanie  as  had  been 
offered  by  government  in  the  last  year, 
and  the  noble  lords  opposite  would  allow 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  was  as 
likely  then  as  now.  On  an  average  of 
years,  it  appeared  that  4  per  cent  was 
the  fair  rate  of  interest.  He  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  arraagenient  wa$  a 
perfectly  equitable  one. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdomn  contended^ 
that  this  was  a  measure  which  could  not 
be  advantageous  to  both  parUet,  unleaa 
the  government  were  prepared  to  ahow 
that  they  had  overreacoea  the  Bank,  it 
coUld  not  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
The  gra\>ameH  of  the  objections  to  the 
bill  was,  that  it  did  with  otie  hand  what  it 
counteracted  with  the  other. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
bill  passed. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Monday t  April  28. 

Petition  of  George  Wnite]  Mr. 
Hume  presented  a  petition  from  a  sur- 
veyor of  taxes,  named  White,  complain- 
ing that  he  had  been '  dismissed,  without 
due  cause,  from  his  situation.  Mr. "White, 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  had  been  a  pub- 
lic servant  29  years ;  nine  years  as  a  confi- 
dential messenger  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  as  a  coi/ector  of 
taxes.  He  was  now,  without  having  com- 
mitted any  offence,  and  merely  upon  the 
strength  of  an  anonymoos  letter,  written 
to  the  Board  of  Taxes  agunst  hina,  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  consequently  of 
nis  livelihood.  This  septence  of  the 
boiard  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Trta- 
%ury;  no  oppot'tunity  Veh^g  affb^ed'to 
him  of  making  his  oefence.  The  truth 
was,  that  Mr.  White  had  made  himaelf 
unpopular  by  detecting  certiun  /raodsln 
the  collection  of  die  land-t&x,  whi^  had 
taken  pl&ce  within  his  dMiioD.    Ttieex- 
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isteppe  of  ihose  frauds  was  fqlly  demon- 
strated by  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House;  but  the  discovery  of  them  was 
thus,  in  an  underhand  way,  to  be  visited 
jupon  the  petitioner.  He  had  examined 
the  petitioner'^  C£(se  very  narrowly,  and 
thought  it  one  of  great  hardship! 

Mr.  Lusliington  said,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  hon.  member  had  been  grossly  im- 
posed upon.  The  petitioner  bad  been 
dismisseq  upon  the  fullest  inquiry,  with 
meaps  of  defence  allowed  him,  and  in 
despile  of  a  feeling  entertained  in  his 
favour,  pn  account  of  his  long  services. 
The  ofieoce  which  had  made  his  dismissal 
necessary,  was  this :  being  hiqaself  a  sur- 
yeyor  of  taxes,  he  had  made  'a  return 
contrary  to  law,  as  to  the  windows  of  the 
house  which  he  occupied. 

]^r«  Ifume  said,  be  was  prepared  to 
jrneet  .the  ^hole  coipplaint  agfiins^  the 
petitipi^r.  The  act  which  had  been  con^ 
strued  into  a  fraudulent  return,  was  only 
^.e  .sjtopping  up  some  windows  in  his 
Apqse  .with  wood-work  instead  of  filling 
ihem.with  bridk.  This  was  not  ^n  offence 
io  dismiss  a;man  for  after  29  years*  ser- 
vice. The  real  offence  was  the  petitioner's 
havine  exposed  certain  frauds. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Spain.] 
Mr.  Macdonald  rose  to  make  his  pro- 
mised motion.  He  began  by  saymg, 
that  no  one,  he  apprehended,  could  en- 
tertain an  expectation,  or  desire  that 
communications  of  such  momentous  im- 

Sortance  as  those  which  had  lately  been 
lid,  by  his  majesty's  command,  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  which 
had  by  this  time  found  thek.  way,  as  he 
hoped,  into  the  hands  of  ail  nis  majesty's 
subjects,  and  which,  if  he  mistook  not, 

.contained  matter  which  would  make  them 
cling  with  redoubled  zeal  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  previously  avowed 
— no  person,  he  thought,  could  desire 
that  suqh  papers  should  remain  longer 
on  the  table  of  that  House,  unnoticed 
and  unacknowledged.  It  miffht  be  well 
that  ihey  had  not  proceeded  until  the 
warmth  of  public  feeling  had  in  some 
degree  sbated ;  it  might  be  well  thdt 
they  had  delayed  |he  expression  of  flieir 
opinion  uuil  they  had  recovered  from 
the  jmpressbn  of  their  first  feelings  on 

.reading  matter  from  which  their  hearts 
so  totsuly  revolted — feelings  of  surprise 

.  and  disgust  which   could   never  be  en- 

.  tirely  removed,  liough  the  papers  were 


to  lie  before  them  until  the  dust  covered 
them— feelings  which  could  never  wholly 
abandon  them,  as  long  as  the  people 
retained  the  name  or  the  affectfons  of  Bri- 
tons. He  stood  forward,  though  sur- 
rounded by  many  honourable  friends, 
inuch  better  qualified  for  the  task,  to  in- 
vite from  the  House  an  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  England, 
with  regard  to  the  recent  negotiations, 
and  to  implore  them  to  give  effect  to 
those  sentiments,  promptlvi  frankly,  and 
fearlessly.  They  hadarriveaat  one  of  those 
peculiar  periods  in  a  nation's  affairs,  when 
wisdom  and  sound  policy  required  of 
them  to  review'  the  past  conduct  of  the 
government, '  and  Iook  well  into  their  pre* 
sent  condition— to  see  whether  they  nad 
not  placed  themselves '- to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton— **  in  a  false  position  ;  whether  their 
influence  and  situation  were  those  which 
they  wished  to  possess,  which  before  now 
they  did  possess,  and  which  they  still 
might  and  ought  to  possess,  relatively  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  or  whether 
they  had  lost  or  departed  from  that  sta- 
tion, and  if  they  had  done  so,  to  what 
causes  the  change  was  to  be  attributed. 

The  House  would,  perhaps,  allow  him 
briefly  to  recall  their  recollection  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  tlie 
country  into  the  situation  in  which  it  at 
present  stood.  The  war  which  com- 
menced in  1793,  and  terminated  in  1815 
had  driven  the  country  from  its  natural 
situation,  and  had  left  it  associated  with 
all  the  despotic  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  had  nothing  to  say  now  upon 
the  policy  or  the  objects  of  that  war.  Dif- 
fering from  many  upon  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  that 
war,  he  might  for  the  sake  of  argument 
allow,  that  the  policy  of  that  war  could 
not  be  called  iu  question.  But  would  that 
lead  him  to  concur  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, that  the  present  interference  of 
the  French  with  Spain  presented  a  case 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  had  in 
1793,  provoked  the  interference  of  the 
English  government  ?  The  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  authentic  records  of  that 
period  would  lead  to  a  directly  reverse 
conclusion.  This  reminded  him  of  the 
memorable  words  of  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman pronounced  in  that  House,  du- 
ring the  last  war :— "  I  fear  the  enemy 
less  than  our  allies :  do  not  deceive  your- 
selves :  you  do  not  mean  the  same  thing : 
you  are  engaged  for  the  protection  of  the 
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libertT  itself.  In  the  progress  of  tlmt 
war,  if  there  had  been  a  period  which 
united  the  hearu  of  all  persons  in  this 
country,  it  was  that  period  when  re- 
sistance to  French  tyranny  in  Spain  be- 
gan. The  people  then  said  in  effect— 
"  Whether  the  Bourbons  or  the  Buona- 


orlcl,  as  that  which  the  interference  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  affi)rded« 

One  word  he  would  state  in  the  begin- 
ning, as  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitotion 
of  Spain.  Let  no  man  remain  under  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  the  coostitatioB 
which  was  given  to  Spain  in  1812,  was 


partes  prevail — Tros  Tyriurot — is,  com-  |  founded  on  some  vague,  crude,  abstract 
paratively,  of  small  importance  to  us ;  but    """"     "-'^   *'  ■-  "*"'        '"' 

.  the  neck  of  free  Spain  shall  not  become 
the  footstool  of  the  French  monarchy." 
The  war  ended,  and  he  wished  he  could 
say  that  the  French  people  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 
But  thot  he  could  not  say,  so  long  as  they 
were  without  a  free  press.  We  had,  how- 
ever, by  our  bayonets,  twice  replaced  the 
Bourbons  upon  their  tottering  throne.  But 
that  which  followed  was  scarcely  less 
afflicting  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.  Then  succeeded  a  scrambling  for 
territory ;  a  cutting  and  parcelling  out  of 
lands  and  people,  to  make  way  for  the 
families  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  which 
had  disgusted  mankind.  We  were,  un- 
fortunately, too  much  mixed  up  in  these 
f)rocecding8  to  escape  a  share  of  the  ob- 
oquy  which  fell  on  the  continental  go- 
vernments upon  that  occasion;  and  so 
long  as  the  names  of  Genoa,  and  Saxony, 
and  the  Italian  republics  were  remember- 
ed, so  long  must  this  reproach  continue 
to  be  applied  to  it.  Peace,  after  such  a 
war,  should  have  been  founded  on  lasting 
principles;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  bad 
been  founded  on  principles  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  wars.  In  time  of 
peace,  large  armies  were  kept  up  by  other 
powers,  and  this  country,  instead  of  dis- 
countenancing the  practice,  had  unhap- 
pily followed  the  example.  We  had  lost 
sight  of  our  avowed  principles,  and  had 
accepted,  instead  of  a  rigid  compliance 
with  them,  the  professions  of  our  allies. 
And  what  professions  ?  Professions  given 
by  those  who  had  partitioned  Poland,  and 
who  were  parties  to  the  spoliations  which 
had  terminated  in  the  treaties  of  18 14. 
And  why  did  he  state  these  circumstances 
at  the  present  moment  ?  He  did  so,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  this  country 
did  not  stand  in  the  predicament  of 
Caesar's  wife— that  our  conduct  towards 
the  weaker  states  of  the  continent  had 
been  more  than  suspicious ;  that  we  had 
too  long  connived  at  the  iniquitous  ag- 
gression of  the  powerful  over  the  weak ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  could  not  afford 
to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity  escape 


principle.  It  was  no  such  thing.  The  con- 
stitution adopted,  was  the  ancient constitu* 
tion  of  Spain.  He  did  not  stand  there  to 
argue  its  merits  or  demerits,  or  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  its  aptitude  to  the  state 
of  modem  society.  But  there  neTor  wis, 
perhaps,  so  limited  a  monardiy  as  that  of 
old  Castile :  and  so  it  had  continued  un- 
til the  union  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  and 
Castile»  when,  from  the  comiption  of  the 
Cortes  iuelf»  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  subverted.  That  was  the  coostito- 
uon  which  Spain  had  re-established ;  and, 
with  the  necessary  precautioo  of  providing 
against  those  vacdlationSy  to  which  all  go- 
vernments, the  effect  of  revolution  were 
subjected,  in  the  period  of  thm  orsani- 
zation,  it  was  determined,  thai  ita  basis 
should  undergo  no  alteration  for  the  space 
of  eight  years.  The  allied  powers  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
delight  and  rapture  at  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  affairs,  and  of  compliment  to  the 
Spanish  government,  The  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  could  scarcely  control  his 
expressions.  He  baptized  the  constitu- 
tion by  that  one  emphatic  word,  which, 
with  him,  implied  the  greatest  excellence 
—which  was  his  all  in  all — he  pronounced 
it  to  be  **  legitimate.*'  In  the  year  1814, 
Ferdinand  was  reconducted  to  his  throne 
by  his  peoale ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  gra- 
titude and  love  to  those^who  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices  on  his  behalf,  was  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  which  they 
had  established ;  and  he,  the  slave  of 
bigotry  and  monks,  had  proceeded  to 
exile  and  incarcerate,  nay,  to  cTecutc^ 
those  who  had  laboured  most  for  the  li- 
beration of  that  country  which  he  had  be- 
trayed. In  1820,  God  be  thanked!  that 
fabric  of  tyranny  which  he  had  construct- 
ed, fell;  rortueal  followed  the  glorious 
example  of  Spain,  and  the  peninsula  was 
free.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
country  which  had  so  long  groaned  under 
the  double  thraldom  of  despotism  and 
priestcraft,  should  at  once,  m  the  first 
moment  of  its  regenerscion,  settle  info  a 
calm ;  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  factious  murmurirgs  of  thosci  whose 
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interests  were  effected  by  the  new  order 
of  things.  Still,  in  point  of  fact,  the  re- 
sistance, under  the  circumstances,  were 
cooiparatiTely  slight,  until  France—he 
would  rather  say  tne  French  goyemment 
—recurring  to  their  most  detestable  policy, 
of  fomenting  difisions  by  their  money  and 
their  intrigues,  contrived  to  bring  up 
something  like  a  show  of  it  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Spain ;  and,  though  nothing 
occurred  there  but  that  which  was  the 
immediate  result  of  French  agency,  she 
had. the  effrontery  to  charge  this  as  a 
crime  upon  the  people  whom  she  had 
thus  wickedly  injured.  In  1820,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  **  far  as  the  Poles  asun- 
der" from  the  territory  of  Spain,  baring 
gsined  some  new  lights  on  the  subject- 
God  defend  us  from  his  northern  lights ! 
—bethought  himself  of  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  that  part  of  western  Europe. 
In  consequence  of  that  manifestation,  the 
late  lord  Londonderry  had  addressed  a 
-confidential  communication  to  the  four 
allied  courts ;  many  parts  of  which— -for 
it  was  a  very  unequal  prodoction*-did 
him  great  honour.  The  Russian  emperor, 
finding  thst  his  proposition  was  not 
warmly  receifed,  apparently  renounced 
it.  Thus  affairs  stooa,  until  the  menaced 
aggression  against  Spain  at  the  congress 
of  Verona. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well,  that  he 
should  here  revert  at  once  to  those  divi- 
'  sions  which  were  alleged  to  exist  in  Spain, 
with  reference  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
From  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  most  likely  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  did  believe,  that  a  most  malig- 
nant exaggeration  had  been  put  forth  with 
-  regard  to  the  existing  dissentions  amongst 
the  Spanish  people.    Divisions  did,  un- 
happily, exist,   fiut,  in  what  country  that 
had  ever  undergone  a  revolution  did  they 
not  exist?     How  could  revolutions   faie 
without  them  ?    Was  our  own  revolution 
effected  without  divisions?    Was  it  ac- 
complished until  ailer  two  civil  wars? 
But  as  to  any  actual  division  of  the  Spa- 
nifth  people,  what  colour  or  pretext  ex- 
isted fot  affirming  it  ?   Taking,  therefore, 
the  two  halves  of  the  Spanish  population, 
and  how  dWl  the  account  stand  ?  In  favour 
of  the  constaution  was  the  whole  of  the 
landed  intereit,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial, all  the  liberal  professions,  all  the 
knowledge,    scitQce,    and    character  of 
Spain.    On  the  aher  side  stood  opposed 
0  knot  of  bigotted  lobles,  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood,  aid  that  portion  of  the 


ignorant  peasantry  who  were  mere  in- 
strumenu  in  the  hands  of  the  former.  -  In 
such  a  contest,  una&cted  by  foreign  vio- 
lence and  intrigue,  where  was  the  moral, 
the  real  equality  ?  The  right  hon.  secre- 
tary of  state  f  n  his  speech  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, seemed  to  anticipate  objectionsto  the 
conduct  observed  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment in  the  course  of  the  late  nego- 
tiations, only  from 'two  descriptions  of 
opponents ;  either  those  pugnacious  indi- 
viduals who  would  have  made  no  other 
answer,  but  by  striking  a  blow ;  or  those 
who  would  menace  war,  but  would  not 
make  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  fortunate 
for  the  right  hon.  secretary,  if,  out  of  the 
documents  before  the  House,  he  could  se- 
cure himself  from  no  other  opposition,  than 
what  was  comprehended  in  that  alterna- 
tive. But,  had  the  right  hon.  secretary 
never  heard  of  the  station  which  Great 
Britain  held,  and  ought  to  hold,  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  ?  Had  he  never  heard 
of  the  weight  and  authority,  which,  in 
former  times  was  attached  to  her  just  re- 
presentations and  remonstrances  ?  Could 
he  not  imagine  to  himself  the  influence 
which  such  a  course  of  proceeding  must 
have  had  in  arresting  the  wicked  career  of 
a  wrong-headed  ally,  indebted  to  this 
country  for  his  very  existence  ?  In 
dealing  with  such  a  government,  was 
there  no  alternative,  but  immediate  war 
or  coldrblooded  neutrality  ?  That  alter- 
native he  had  now  to  meet ;  and  on  the 
Sropriety  of  its  adoption,  it  would  be  his 
uty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  charge  against  his  ma- 
jesty's government  was,  not  that  they 
had  not  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a 
war,  but  that  they  had  not  interposed  the 
weight  of  her  character  and  influence,  in 
the  right  ouarter,  and  at  the  right  season, 
with  tne  almost  certain  prospect  of  pre- 
serving the  general  peace  of  Europe; 
that  they  had  sacrificed  the  certainty  of 
avoiding  war,  to  some  chimerical  appre- 
hension of  having  the  war  thrown  upon 
us  immediately,  though  with  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  being  dragged  into  it  here- 
after. To  that  apprehension  they  had 
sacrificed  the  diffnity  and  character  of 
the  nation,  and  nad  exhibited  us  to  Eu- 
rope, as  the  object  of  its  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. 

Tne  proceedingsnaturallydifided  them- 
selves into  three  parts ;  namely,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Verona,  the  proceedings  at 
Paris,  and  the  proceedings  at  Madrid. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
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that  our  plenipotentiary,  when  he  left 
England,  did  not  know  that  the  affairs  of 
Spain  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  con* 
gross.  But  the  House  was  more  surprised 
to  find  that,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  our 
government  had  been  totally  ignorant  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  Spain  and 
France— and  that  too,  while  we  comma* 
nicated  to  the  French  government  all  that 
passed  between  us  and  Spain.  He  wondered 
whether  ministers  were  equally  ignorant 
of  what  had  been  going  on  between 
Franco  and  Russia  with  respect  to  Spain  ? 
If  he  had  not  had  this  fact  under  the 
hands  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he 
ahould  have  supposed  tiiat  this  was  a 
gross  libel  on  the  late  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  a  bitter  satire  upon  the 
whole  of  the  government.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  however,  arrived  aft  Paris. 
When  he  reached  that  place,  his  ^^raee 
was  informed  by  M.  de  VtU^le,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  French  jcabioet  to  put 
certain  questions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  four  powers  at  the  obngress,  in  order 
to  learn  what  part  they  would  take,  sup- 
posing  a  war  to  break  out  between  France 
and  Spain.  The  doke  of  Wellington,  in 
conseouence  of  this  information,  told  M. 
de  Vill^le  that  he  could  not  gife  him  any 
answer,  and  that  he  could  not  aay  either 
yes  or  no  to  the  proposition  which  was 
made  to  him.  The  duke  of  Wellinston 
accordingly  wrote  home,  and  asked  of 
the  right  lion,  secretary  opposite,  not  only 
what  line  of  conduct  he  should  follow,  but 
also  what  arguments  he  should  use,  in 
case  these  questions  were  again  put  to 
him.  The  right  hoo.  gentleman,  it  was 
only  doing  him  justice  to  admit,  did  not 
pretend  to  misunderstand  the  hypothesis 
of  M.  de  Vill^le ;  for  he  immediately  gave 
Che  'following  answer  to  the  noble  duke  : 
— *'  If  there  be  a  determined  project  to 
mterfere  by  force  or  by  menace  in  the 
present'Struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced 
are  his  majesty's  government  of  the  use- 
lessness  and  danger  of  any  such  interfer- 
ence—so objectionable  docs  it  appear  to 
them  in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  im- 
practicable in  execution,  that  when  the 
necessity  arises  or  ( I  would  rather  say )  when 
the  opportunity  ofifers,  'I  am  to  mslnict 
your  grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremp- 
torily to  declare,  that  to  any  such  inter- 
ferenee,  como  what  may,  his. majesty* will 
not  be  a  party •''  'He  (Mr.  Mi)  coald  .not 
help  thinking,  from  the  pompous  manner 
in  >  which  this  sentence  commeBqcdi  and 


tho  lama  and  impotent  mannef  ia  whk^ 
CQododed,  that  it  was  a  good  ip^dnieB  of 
the  *<  PariuriHiU  moniu.  That  was  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  instructioaf  which  the 
right  hon.  secretary  had  given ;  and  fnwi 
tM  perusal  of  those  meagre  lines,  began 
his  (Mr.  M's.)  misgivingf,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations,  and  his  dsiap- 
poiotasent  at  their  fingl  lesult.  What! 
when  the  eoorroity  of  sucli  a  crime  at 
France  was  then  contemplating  was 
brought,  and  unexpectedlj  brought  to  his 
mind— Hvhen  the  magnitudaaf  the  peril, 
not  only  to  Europe  in  geaeral,  but  to  tUs 
country  in  particular,  was  forced  upoa 
his  sight,  eould  the  right  hon.  aecretary 
say  nothing  more  than  *<  to  ny  auch  in- 
terference, come  what  maf ,  hia  miijesty 
will  not  be  a  party  V  Really,  he  ahouU 
have  expecteo  from  the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tleman something  more  satisfiMsUMy  than 
auch  a  phrase ;  he  slioald  have  expected 
to  have  heard  him  say  to  Ihe  duke  of 
Wellington,  "  Lose  aot  a  aiomaot  in  da- 
precating  so  wicked  and  monitroua  a  pro- 
position ;  hesitate  not  to  nsaka  a  dewra- 
tion  to  M.  de  Vttl^W  that  you  conaider  it 
a  violation  of  all  the  moat  sacred  princi- 
ciples  of  international  law ;  and  that  yon 
look  upon  it  as  ao  iiU'riogement  -on  all 
^be  rights  of  independent  atatos :  tell  him 
at  once,  that  you  feel  it  to  be  repugnant 
to  every  consideration  of  justice  and  of 
sound  policy :  and,  above  all  things,  in- 
form .him,  that  not  only  ia  the  scheme  one 
to  which  his  mi^ty  will  not  be  a  party 
•<-not  only  is  it  one  at  the  execution  of 
which  he  will  not  connive— but  that  it  is 
also  one  of  such  extraordinary  crime, 
that  he  will  be  compelled,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  disclaim  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  any  the  slightest  connexion 
with  it."  He  should  ilikewiae  have  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman say,  <*  Let  ail  your  exertions  be 
directed  to  negotiating  at  'JParis  vtpon  this 
point,  where  you  will  only  have,  the  French 
ministry  to  contend  with;  9Dd,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  pretend  to  shelter  yourself 
under  a  doubt  as  to  the  intentioa  upon 
which  they  are  acting.  Renund  them 
i«— &C  this  is  a  point  on  irbicli  delicacy 
YOUNt  give  way  to  the  important  interests 
tlwt.are  at  stake-^remindithem  of  all  that 
England  has  done  for  the  Bourbon  fa- 
mily, and  show  them  bow  little  you  are 
asking 'Of  them  in  return,  -when  .you  are 
oaly. desiring  .them  tJ  abstain  frpm  the 
.oosiHiission  of  wron^*  Should  they  re- 
mind you  of  the  engagements  with  which 
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finglkfid  b  bouiid  t^  m^win  tbst  htaSAj 
OQ  the  'thrtwet  tell  th«ni»  that  if  the  in^ 
depebdcfnce  df  Sptfin  is  any  longer  threat- 
ened, those  'engagementB  Mu0t  be  eooai- 
dered  at  an  etid.  Bring  k  to  their  recol- 
lion,  -that  the  ceiitifieatBl  enga^ementa  of 
England  'Were  made  wUh  a  view  of  >8e» 
ed^iii^  the  rightis  and  pf iv^gei  <ef  man^ 
kilfd)  and  cf  contrttnftibg  10  the  peace 
and  hapfihiitti  df  the  ^orld;  thdt  if  ahe 
were  fi^unra^ed  in  eflfecting  thait  ol^eot, 
ahe  wotild  retire  Within  herself,  atid  that 
the  king  of  'Bngllind,  fV^  a»  air  to  isepa- 
rate  from  the  future  projects  of  the 
Bourbdns,  would  consider  hiniself  ae» 
countable  to  his  'people,  and  lb  his  peo«. 
pie  bnly,  for  any  subsequent  ineaaares 
that  he  might  think  it  expedient  to  take." 
Instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  wholly  uninformed,  add 
only  half-instructed,  as  the  House  would 
see,  set  out  from  Paris  fbr  Verona.  He 
contended,  that  to  have  'attempted  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  negotiaiioti  at  Paris 
was  the  first  error  that  Sad  bfeen  commit- 
ted ;  and  that  the  next^-^hotfgh  on  that 
point  he- did  not  speak -so  confidently  tfs 
on  the  firsts-was  to  have  gone  to  Verona 
at  all  under  sneh  circumstanoes. 

He  now  came  to  spieak  6f  the  tlohr 
Alliance.  He  did  not  knowwhetlier  ft 
might  not  be  expected  of  him  to  approadi 
Uie- august  members  of  the  congiVss  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  reverence,  lie  would 
willingly  do  80|  When  he*  saw  them,  krnfgs 
as  they  were,  recollecting  that  they  *were 
also  men'— when  he  saw 'them  treating 
those  over  whom  they  reigned,  not  as 
things,  but  as  men— when  he  saw  them 
taking  delight  in  promoting  Instead  «f 
destroying  the  happiness  and  freedom  'of 
their  snl^ects,  and  turning  all  their 
powers  to  the  amelioration,  instead  of  the 
degradation,  of  human  society.  Then, 
indeed>  would  be  the  time  ■  for  a  free« 
born  Englishman  to  kiss  the  hem  of  their 
imperial  purple.  But,  until  that  time 
arrived,  and  until  he  observed  them  de- 
sisting from  the  pursuit  of  objects  that 
were  hoatile  to  the  liberty  and  moral  dig- 
nity of  man,  he  would  designate  them  by 
words  which,  however  unpalatable  they 
might  be,  they  tnusi  still  subttit  fbr  some 
time  to  hear  Inan'English  HcMMeof  Gdm- 
mons— he  would  call  tl^em,  ' what  ^  their 
conduct  proved  theni  tef  be,  a  cbnfederaey 
of  tyrants,'  and  tytanuof  the- very 'wtfrst 
description.  The  right  hen.  eecreiary 
opposite,  in  his  specch'Hhe  other  evening 
had  thought  it  neee8sary:>«aikl  he  (Mr. 


M.)  ceuld  haiidly  see  the  reason  why-^ 
to  vindicate  his  appointaaent  of  sir  W. 
AKIourt  to  the  post  of  ambassador  at 
Madrid.  In  doing  so,  he  ^ad  aHowed  a 
curious  fact  to  slip  out.  It  appeared, 
forsooth,  that  now«a-days  the  ministers  of 
foreian  powers  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  toveign  office,  to  question  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  British  mmister,  not  to  tlieir 
own  coui^,  but  to  tiie  courts  of  another, 
and  that,  too,  an  independent  nation. 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that 
their  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the 
individual  who  was  sent  upon  that  mission, 
as  to  the  sending  of  that  mission  altoge* 
ther.  V7ith  the  selection  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  for  the  ofiice  wliich  .he  had 
filled  at  the  congress,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  find  any  fault,  provided  the  pact  .as- 
signed to  him  had  been  a  proper  part  to 
play.  He  knew  that  there  were  some  in- 
dividuals who  thought  that  be  was  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  designs,  to  be  a  fit  person  fbr 
conducting  such  a  negotiation :- hot  did  he 
not,  covered  as  he  vraa  with  badges  of 
honour  and  distinction,  most  of  them 
gained  In  <  consequence  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  Sjpain^-did  he  not  present  m 
living  oroof,  not  only  of  what  had  been 
dorte,  but  of  what  might  be  done,  on 
Spanish  ground  fbr  Spanish  freedom? 
[Hear.]  .  He  would  say,  that  considering 
Aie  part 'Which  was  assigned  to  the  noble 
duke,  it  would  have  been  better  if  some 
individual,  obscure  and  undistinguished, 
had  been  sent  to  Verona  to  penorm  it. 
The  right  hon;  secretary  had  warned  them 
ffot  to  expect  any  display  of  diplomatic 
ifinease'and  artifice,  in  the  productions  of 
the  noble  duke.  He  would  tell  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  no  such  display  of 
finesse  or  artifide  was  wanted.  Plain 
speaking,  frankness,  decision-— these  were 
the  qualities  that  were  wanted  for  such  a 
mission.  Could  it  be,  that  the  coldneas 
of  the  cabinet  at  home  had  paralysed^the 
exertions  of  the  noble  duke  at  Verona  ? 
Could  any  man  who  had  read  the  papers 
on  the  table,  doubt,  that  if  the  noble  duke 
had  carri^  mto  that- august  conclave  of  ' 
despotic  power,  a  portion  of  the  sreat 
qualities  which  he  had  eahibited  elsewhere, 
he' would  ^' have  prevented  that  massacre 
which  >  was  now  perpetrating  on  the  ioha- 
bitanu  of  Spain,  because  ^ey  had  dared 
iopuWiah  to  the  world  that  thev  werefiree, 
Aid  that  they  were  determinedf,  cost  what 
It  would,  to  remain  §oi  On  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  at  VeronOf  the  queries  which 
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M.  de  Vill61e  had  suggested  at  Paris  were 
again  put  to  him.    And  to  what  did  thev 
amount  but  this— <*  If  we  go  to  war  with 
Spain,  what  lupport  are  we  to  receife 
from  you  ?'*    Nay,  the  Teir  object  of  the 
war  was  stated  in  them ;  for  it  was  said 
to  be  contemplated,  in  order  **  to  strike 
a  salutary  dread  into  the  rerolutionists  of 
all  countries.*'     But  what  was  the  solution 
which  the  dake  of  Wellington  himself  put 
upon  them  ?     He  would  tell  them  in  the 
duke's  own  words  :—<*  On  the  20th  of 
October,  the  French  minister  gave  in  a 
paper,  requiring  from  the  ministers  of  the 
allies  to  know,  whether,  if  France  should 
be  under  the  necessity   of  withdrawing 
her  minister  from  Spam,  the  other  allied 
powers   would   do  the  same  ?     In  case 
France  should  be  involved  in  war  with 
Spain,  what  countenance  the  allies  would 
give  the  former?    And  in  case  France 
should  require  it,  what  assistance  ?    Was 
not  this  the  very  ssme  solution  which  M, 
de  Vill^le  had  previously  given?    And 
should  not,  as  soon  as  the  questions  were 
proposed,  the  British  plenipotentiary  have 
furnished  a  direct  and  unequivocal  an- 
swer ?    He  would  maintain,  that  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  British  minister  to 
have  stated,  in  the  most  decisive  terms-* 
**  This  must  not  be :  Spain  is  not  at  your 
bar :  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  binds 
you  to  give  notice  to  any  power  to  attend, 
into  whose  situation,  internal  or  external, 
you  are  going  to  inquire."     And  now  he 
must  be  permitted  to  ask,  why  had  not 
this  been  done  ?     It  had  not  been  done, 
because,  forsootli,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton could  not  see  that  the  questions  re- 
lated to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France : 
he,  good  easy  man !  supposed  that  they 
alluded   to  the  invasion   of   France   by 
Spain;    and  in  consequence,  thought  it 
fit  to  give  the  French  i^overnmcnt  a  ray 
of  comfort.      He   told  the   French  go- 
vernment, that  lie  did  not  apprehend  that 
Spain  had  any  notion  of  invading  France 
—  "A  review  of  the  obvious  circumstances 
of  the  situation  of  France,    as  well  as 
Spain,  will  show,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  tone  assumed  towards  France  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  Spain,  they  are  not  in  a 
state  to  carry  into  execution  any  plan  of 
real  hostility.*'    Andaffain,  <*  Even  revo- 
lutionary madness  could  not  calculate  upon 
the  success  of  a  serious  attack  by  Spain 
upon  France,  under  any  circumstances 
which  it  is  possible  to  suppose  to  exist  at 
present  in  the  latter  kingdom.''     This 
ignorance,  however,  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 


lington-appeared to  be  all  got  up  for  the 
occasion ;  for,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  was  found  to  be  drawins:  very  nice  dts- 
tinctions  indeed  between  the  internal  and 
the  external  quarrels  of  Spain.  None  of 
the  allied  powers  even  pretended  a  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  questions.  Tbej 
said  at  once  clearly  and  distinctly,  **  We 
will  assist  you,  if  you  go  to  war.  And, 
what  did  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself 
say  ?  Let  the  House  attend.  **  The  ca- 
binet of  the  Tuileriea  have  not  forgotten, 
that  the  principal  motive  alleged  by  his 
ffrace  the  duke  of  Wdlington  at  Veroos, 
for  not  explaining  himself  upon  the  cant 
Jeederiif  was,  the  ignorance  of  his  go- 
vernment of  the  transactions  which  hsd 
taken  place  between  France  and  Spain, 
from  1820  to  1822.'*  What  a  disgrace 
was  it  to  government  to  have  such  a  fact 
publicly  stated  on  record  i  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand went  on  —  **  That  dejection 
was  removed  at  the  congress,  at  it  will 
be  here,  by  the  single  observation,  that 
the  grievances  of  which  France  might 
have  to  complain,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  werci  unfortunately,  of 
public  notoriety." 

Now,  after  this  declaration,  he  wished 
the  House  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
view  which  the  risht  hon.  secretary  op- 
posite had  taken  of  these  transactions,  in 
nis  speech  of  the  former  night.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  <*  when 
the  propositions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment were  first  brought  forward,  they  were 
not  directed  to  a  hostile  object,  but  that 
they  were  in  their  nature  purely  defensive, 
conditional,  and  hypothetical ;  and  again 
in  his  despatch  to  sir  C.  Stuart  of  the 
SI  St  March,  he  had  caUed  them  "  con- 
tingent and  precautionary,  and  not  in  their 
nature  offensive."    Why,  in  the  name  of 
God,  were  they  to  be  considered  hypo- 
thetical ?     If  one  man  said  to  another, 
*'  If  I  do  so  and  so,  what  will  you  do  ?** 
and  then  took  measures  to  do  the  very 
thing  he  mentioned,  true  it  was,  chat  the 
question  was  in  its  nature  hypothetical, 
but  it  was  still  intelligible,  and  required  a 
very  intelligible  answer.   Never,  no  never, 
since  England  had  been  a  country,  hsd 
such  an  overture  been  made  to  her,  or 
when  made  been  misunderstood.      Let 
the  House  imagine  how  a  minister   of 
queen  Elizabeth,  or  even  of  queen  Anne, 
would  liave  received  such  an  overture! 
Let  them  imagine  how  the  Burleigbs,  the 
Godolphins,  the  Somersets,  or  the  Chat- 
hams  would  have  listened  to  itl     He 
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thought  tliftt  lord  Burloigfa  wotdd  have 
done  fomething  more  than  shake  bia  head 
tipoo  9uch  an  occasion ;  though  all  ad* 
nitted,  that  there  was  something  very  Btg^ 
nificaac  in  a  shake  of  the  bead  froea  lonl 
'  Burleigh.  But  of  our  late  plempotentlary, 
it  could  hardly  be  said,  that  he  had  evea 
done  so  much  as  shake  his  head  upon  it 
For  what  did  his  grace  of  Wellington  aav  i 
— -^*  Without  adTertiflg  to  those  principles 
which  bis  majesty's  government  inuat 
Blvays  consider  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 
ia  relation  to  the  internal  afiUn  of  other 
countries,  they  coiisidered»  that  to  irhatr 
ever  degree  either  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  the  system  then  es*^ 
tabh'»hcd,  or  the  conduct  of  thoae  who 
have  since  had  the  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain  might  be  disap- 
proved of,  any  amelioration  wUch  mignt 
be  desired  in  the  Spanish  system,  for  the 
aake  of  Spain  herself,  ought  to  be  sought 
for  in  measures  to  be  adopted  in  Spain, 
rather  than  abroad ;  and  particularly  in 
the  coafideooe  wbidb  the  people  should 
be  taught  to  feel  in  the  character  and 
measures  of  the  king."  The  confidence 
the  people  should  be  taught  to  feel  in  the 
diaraoter  of  their  king !  In  very  truth, 
he  did  not  envy  those  individuals  who 
ahottld  have  the  trouble  of  teachiag  such 
a  lesson  to  the  Spanish  nation.  But  the 
noUe  duke  proceeded  ^^  '*  They  con- 
aidered  that  an  interference,  with  a  view 
to  assist  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to 
overturn  that  which  had  been  settled,  and 
which  he  had  guaranteed,  or  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  aajr  other  form  of 

government  or  constitution,  particularlv 
y  force,"  [he  wished  the  House  to  mark 
^bose  words],  **  would  only  place  that 
monarch  in  a  false  position,  and  prevent 
him  from  looking  to  tlie  internal  means 
of  amelioration  which  might  be  within  his 
reach." 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  veil  of  ig» 
norance,  this  fine  web  of  sophistry,  wa^ 
destined  to  be  torn  asunder  a  littie  more 
rudely  than  was  expected :  for  forth  oaose 
the  thuadecing  and  neverf^o^be-forgotten 
declaration  of  the  hdy  alliaoct.  On 
those  productions,  as  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his  <lMLr.  Brougham)  had  done 
them  so  muob  }astice-*as  he  had  disseeted 
them  with  so  skilful  and  masierly  a  hand 
^-«s  he  had  laid  bare  ^each  nerve  and 
artery  of /glljr  contained  in  them,  and  had 
pointed  out  m  the  moit  lniaiitid)le  iems 
their  mingled  iiilsebood,  inaoleooer  and 
hypocrisy— on  tfiose  produciionafaaahoiild 
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not  make  more  than  a  aioglo  observation. 
Though  coached  in  difierent  language,  the 
object  of  them  all  was  uniformly  and  pre- 
cisely   the   same.     The    Russian    note 
stated,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king 
should  be  restored  to  personal  liberty,  and 
should  be  intrusted  with  **  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  civil  war,  of  preventing  |i 
foreign  war,  and  of  surrounaing  himselif 
with  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
faithful  of  his  subjects,  in  order  to  gm 
Spain  those  institutions  which  her  wants 
and  her  legitimate  wishes  require."    As  if 
this  was  not  sufficiont  to  shock  the  mind 
of  every  enUghtened  man,  the  note  went 
oo^-^^  It  only  remains  ft>r  the  other  por« 
tioa  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  unite  corip- 
dially  with  their  king  to  deliver  Spain,  to 
save  it,  to  assign  it  in  the  great  European 
family  a  place'WThe   reward  was   un^ 
doubtedly  great ;  if  Spain  would  consent 
to  give  up  her  liberty  to  these  haughty 
despots,  and  to  her  own  would*be  tyrant^ 
the  members  of  the  holy  alliance,  in  their 
fciiidoess,  would  allow  her  a  place  in  the 
great  European  fiimilyl    But«  to  recur  t» 
the  note-^^  to  assign  it  in  the  great  Eu>- 
ropean  family  a  place,  so  much  the  nmre 
honourable,  because  it  would  be  snatcbedf 
as  in  1814,  from  the  disastrous  triumph  of 
military    usurpation.*^    The    same,    toow 
were  the  terms  of  the  Austrian  note. 
Spain  was  promised,  that  if  she  would  per^ 
mit  the  ola  tyranny  to  be  once  rnore  esta>- 
bliahed  within  her  limits,  she  would  be  re* 
stored  to  those  relations  which  united  her 
to  the  European  powers.    Now,  he  would 
ask,  did  lanffuage  so  monstrous,  and  so  ut» 
terly  beyond  allendurance  as  this,  remove 
the  film  which  obscured  the  noble  duke's 
sight?     That    question  woidd    be    best 
answered    by  looking  to    the  language 
which  the  noble  duke  himself  had  aftert^ 
wards  thought  proper  to  assuoae.    The 
right  hon.  eentleman  opposite  bad  made 
it  matter  of  praise  and  commendation  that 
the  language  of  the  noble  duke  bad  been 
of  the  same  tendency  on  the  last  as  it  liad 
been  on  the  first  day  of  the  negotiation. 
Now,  instead  of  considering  that  circum- 
stance as  a  nuitter  of  praise,  he  considered 
it  as  a  matter  of  strong  complaint  against 
the  noble  duke.  What  I  was  bis  language 
to  be  the  same  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  horrors  of  the  scheme  that  was 
in  agitation,  as  it  was  when  he  was  ig* 
noMMit  of  any  of  its  atrocities  ?    Surely^ 
no  man  would  he  found  to  maintain  so 
absurd  a  propositieo!     But  in  point  of 
lact>  tte  hmgiiage  of  the  noble  auke  bad 
4P 
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not  been  the  same  at  the  conclusion  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations. 
There  was  this  difference  in  it — that 
towards  the  conclusion  of  them,  and  when 
erery  thing  they  did  proTed  that  the^ 
were  unworthy  to  receive  any  comph* 
ments,  the  noble  duke  filled  his  state 
papers  with  compliments  to  tlie  allied 
Bovereiffns.  He  had  now  stated  generally^ 
whst  the  dienity,  the  influence,  and  the 
character  of  Great  Britain  had  called  for 
at  the  hands  of  the  king's  ministers.  In 
answer  to  this,  he  should  be  told,  that 
such  a  course  left  no  alternative  but  war. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  a  balance  of  chances. 
The  right  hon.  secretar^r  had  ^iven  the 
chance  of  ultimate  war  with  national  dis- 
credit. Better,  then,  he  would  say,  would 
have  been  the  chance  of  immediate  war 
with  the  nation's  honour  and  character 
untarnished.  That  was  not,  however,  the 
necessary  result  of  a  becoming  and  manly 
policy.  The  belief  of  almost  every  im- 
partial man  was,  that  if  the  British  go- 
Ternment  had  acted  upon  principles  less 
equivocal,  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
have  been  preserved.  But  even  if  the 
French  government  had,  under  such 
circumstances,  felt  disposed  to  take 
umbrage,  so  long  as  Great  Britain  sus- 
tained her  dignity  he  would  have  cared 
little  for  that  umbrage.  He  felt  as  sensi- 
bly as  any  man  who  heard  him,  could  do, 
the  expense  that  her  exertions  had  already 
entailed  upon  her.  He  was  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  necessity  of  recruiting  those 
resources  which  she  had  lavished  for  the 
rescue  of  Europe ;  but  he,  nevertheless, 
felt  that  she  had  not  lost  so  much  as 
to  have  incapacitated  herself  from  still 
taking  that  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
which  became  her  station  and  her  charac- 
ter. For  her  there  was  left  open  a  plain 
and  distinct  line  of  conduct  to  follow. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  an 
emergency  confessedly  of  the  most  inter- 
esting nature,  it  could  not  but  surprise  the 
reader  of  the  correspondence  on  their 
table,  to  find,  that  the  first  thing  that  the 
British  government  was  occupied  with, 
was  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
cabinet  the  offer  of  his  majesty's  niedia- 
tion.  Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
this  was  a  case  which  admitted  of  media- 
tion—and he  fully  agreed  with  M.  de 
Montmorency  that  it  was  not — still,  had 
we  not  lost  tne  best  opportunity  for  offer- 
ing it?  He  should  not  refer  to  M.  de 
Villfele's  sending  a  messenger  to  Verona, 
to  expreu  the  desire  of  the  IVench  go- 


yemroent  that  the  transmisaion   of  the 
despatches  to  Madrid  should  be  suspend- 
ed, with  any  yiew  of  building  an  ar^mest 
upon  it.    It  might  be,  and  very  hkel^  it 
was,  a  mere  trick  on  his  part ;  but,  if  it 
were  not  to,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
observe  the  uncertain  and  vac'dlating  state 
of  the  French  ministry,  and  then  to  judge, 
what  might  have  been  done  by  tlus  coun- 
try, supposing  the  representations  of  tlie 
British  government   had  been  properly 
pressed  upon  it  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  statement  of  M.  de  Mont- 
morency.   Speaking  of  the  French  king, 
he  said,  **  But  his  majesty  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  situation  of  France  with  re- 
gard to  Spain,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  call 
for  a  mediation  between  the  two  courts. 
In  fact,  there  exists  no  difference  between 
them,  no  specific  point  of  discussion,  by 
the  arrangement  of  which  their  relationa 
might  be  placed  on  the  footing  on  which 
they  ouffht    to  stand.    Spain,  by    the 
nature  of  her  revolution,  and  by  tne  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  has  been    at- 
tended, has  excited  the  appreheuMons  of 
several  great   powers.''    Thia    despatdi 
one  would  have  thought  quite  decisive  as 
to  our  mediation.  But,  not  so ;  eyen  after 
its  recall  the  right  hon.  gentleman  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  solicit  it.    In  one  of  his  des- 
patches to  sir  W.  A'Court,  he  had  stated, 
that  he  was  to  propose  to  Spain  the  me- 
diation of  England,  in  case  Spain  asked 
for  ir.     Spain  never  did  ask  for  it  ,*  and 
yet  he  had  proposed  it.    A  few  days  after- 
wards, lord  Francis  Somerset  was  sent  to 
Madrid   with  the  duke   of  Wellington's 
compliments  to  his  old  ftiends  in  Spain, 
and  an  intimation  on  his  part,    that  he 
thought  that  they  might  sately  give  up  to 
the  French^^not,   indeed,    ev^ry  thing; 
but  only  the  principle  on   which  every 
thing  rested;  and  to  this  message  was  ap- 
pended some  abstract  notions  of  what  a 
king  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  duties  which 
he  was  called   on   to   perform — notions, 
which  he  thought  his  grace  would  do  well 
to  collect  into  a  treatise  and  to  publish, 
with  something  like  a  dedication  to  the 
members  of  the  holy  alliance.  [[A  laugh.l 
What  was  the  next  event  which  oc- 
curred ?  Why,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
on  the  23rd  of  January  last,  sent  a  des- 
patch   to    the   right     hon.     gentleman, 
couched  in  still  stronger  language  than 
that  which  had  been  before  used  by  M.  de 
Montmorency.    It  stated  the  foilowiog 
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fieict,   relative   to  what  were  called  tbe 
French    king's    benevolent    intention:— 
**  His  roost  Christian  majesty  demands, 
that  hit  Catholic  majesty  should,  of  him- 
selfy  and  by  bis  own  authority,  apply  the 
necessary  modifications  to  the  institutions 
which  have  been  imposed  on  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  the  revolt  of  a  few  soldiers.'* 
Even  after  the  receipt  of  this  despatch, 
the  right  hon.  secretary  did   not  desist. 
Two  or  three  days  after  its  date,  but,  as 
he  was  in  justice  bound  to  admit,  a  day 
before  the  right  hon.  gentleman  received 
it,  he  sends  another  despatch  to  sir  W« 
A'Court   at   Madrid,    but  gives  him  no 
further    instructions    as  to  his  conduct; 
though  events  had  occurred  which  seemed 
to  render  such    instructions    necessary. 
Immediately  after  all  this  came  the  extra- 
ordinary Speech  of  the  King  of  France  to 
his  Chambers,  and  a  despatch  from  sir  C. 
Stuart,  giving  an  account  of  its  meaning 
and   import.     Regarding    that    speech, 
what   language  ought    he   to   use  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons  to  designate  it 
justly  ?     Fortunately,  he  had  not  to  look 
about  for  terms  to  express  his  detestation 
of  it.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
bad  sufficiently  described  its  merits,  when 
he  said,  that  it  contained  principles  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.    Against  those  principles,  Portugal, 
free  and  independent  Portugal,  had  had 
the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  enter  her 
protest.     England,    however— that  Eng- 
land which  had  been  so  often  styled  the 
nurse  and  patroness    of  freedom— took 
another  and  a  very  difierent  course.     She 
pretended  that  the  speech  was  liable  to  a 
double  construction ;  though  undoubtedly 
there  was  only  one  which  it  either  bore  or 
suggested.    The    sentiment  which   gave 
most  offence  in  it,  was  no  isolated  senti- 
ment ;  neither  was  it  inconsistent  with  or 
contradicted  by,  any  of  those  which  either 
preceded  or  followed  it.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  sequel  and  consequence 
of'  all    those   which    had    gone  before, 
and    early    and    naturally    led    to    all 
those  which  came  after  it.     M.  de  Mar- 
cellus,    on  the  arrival  of  the  speech  in 
England,  had  carried  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
right  hon.  secretary,  and  along  with  it  a 
formal  and  precise  demand  for  the  inter- 
vention   of  our  good  offices  with  Spain. 
How  was  that  demand   met?     Did    the 
right  hon.  gentleman  demand  any  expla- 
nation of  the  speech?    No  such   thing. 
He  had  resorted  to  his  old  stratagem  of 
misunderstanding ;  as  if  the  policy  of  the 


Britiah  cabinet    wa?,   to  misunderstand 
every  document  that  was  addressed  to  it  • 
A  new  sense  was  to  be  furnished  for  it » 
not  by  the  individual  who  had  written   or 
delivered  the  speech,  but  by  tbe  individ  ual 
who  had  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
French  government.    He  agreed  with  his 
noble  friend    (lord  Folkestone)  who  had 
alluded  to  this  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Britisd  government  on  a  former  evening, 
and  who,  though  accused  of  violence,  had 
only  spoken  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which 
did  honour  to  him  as  an  Englishman — he 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  he  repeated, 
in  thinking  this  part   of   their    conduct 
nothing  else  than  a  disgraceful  truckling 
to  the  French  cabinet.    A  double  con- 
struction in  the  king  of  France's  speech ! 
Where,  in  the  name  of  Providence,  was  it 
to  be  found  ?   Why,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Speech,  it 
was  entirely  dissipated  by  the  construc- 
tion which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  put 
upon  it  himself,   and  which  was   to  be 
found  in  sir  C.  Stuart's  despatch  of  the 
28th  of  January.     *<  Under  these  circum- 
stances,''   says  sir  C.  Stuart,    **M.    de 
Chateaubriand  added,  that  the  kin^  was 
compelled  to  assume  a  decisive  tone  m  his 
discourse  to  the  legislative  bodies;  aind 
that  in  announcing  the  cessation  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
they  could  not  be  re-established  until  the 
origin   of  the   mischief,  with  which  the 
Spanish  revolution  menaces  neighbouring 
countries,  had  been  removf»d ;   by  assimi- 
lating their  institutions  to  those  of  other 
limited  monarchies,  under  an  act  on  the 
pfU't  of  the  king  of  Spain  declaring  the 
constitution  to  emanate  from  the  crown.'* 
When -such  was  the  state  of  the  case, 
why  was  the    British  government  to  go 
crawling  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuiiieries 
with  a  tender  of  a  double  construction  in 
the  one  hand,  and  the  bonu'  of  the  inter- 
vention of  our  good  offices  with  Spain  in 
the  other  ? 

He  now  came  to  the  last,  but  by  no 
means  the  wisest,  step  in  those  most  im« 
t>olitic  transactions — he  meant,  to  our  at- 
tempt to  force  our  mediation  upon  the 
weaker,  after  we  could  not  obtain  its  ac- 
ceptance from  the  stronger  power.  In 
rejecting  our  profferred  mediation,  thelan- 
guage  of  France  amounted  to  this  :  she 
said,  «*  Go  to  Spain ;  carry,  if  you  can, 
by  fair  means  our  point  for  us ;  if  you  can- 
not, we  will  carry  it  by  foul  means  for 
ourselves."    It  was  one  thing  to  mediate. 
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and  another  to  lend  our  good  officctf  M 
on  one  side.  Tbisi  beyond  all  dispute, 
we  had  done  for  Franoe  in  the  course  of 
these  negotiations.  It  was  proved  une^ 
quivoodlj  to  be  the  case»  by  the  docii^ 
ments  on  the  table.  *'  At  this  moment, 
January  28,  18S23,"  said  Mr.  Canning, 
*<  for  the  sake  and  at  the  desire  of  the 
French  government,  we  are  suggesting  to 
SpaiOf  in  a  tone  of  friendly  counsel»^ter« 
ations  similar  to  those  which  France  is 
proposing  as  the  alternative  of  hostilities." 
Was  he  not,  he  wouKI  now  ask,  justified 
in  the  assertion,  that  we  were  making  a 
hopeless  trial  to  preserve  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  at  the  desire  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  former  power  ?  Af* 
ter  this  effort  came  another  note  from  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  a  new  version  of 
the  king  of  France's  speech ;  and  again  we 
pressed  on  as  before.  From  the  despatch 
of  sir  W.  A'Court  it  was,  however,  quite 
evident,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
chance  of  preserving  peace.  He  knew 
not  how  any  person  could  suppose  that 
war  could  be  avoided,  when  the  Spanish 
minister  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  as- 
sured, over  and  over  egain,  that  it  was  the 
resolution  of  the  allied  powers  not  to  tole- 
rate the  constitution  of  Spain,  because  it 
offended  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  speakinff 
on  Uiis  point,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  used 
words,  which  purported,  that  in  adopting 
the  iioe  she  had  done,  France  had  only 
taken  a  just  and  appropriate  course.  When 
sir  W.  A'Court  received  a  copy  of  sir  C. 
Stuart's  despatch  to  tlie  secretary  of  state 
for  the  foreign  department,  of  the  date  of 
the  28th  of  January,  detailing  his  con- 
versation with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  known 
the  contents  of  that  despatch  to  M.  de 
San  Miguel.  What  did  M.  de  San  Miguel 
say  on  that  occasion  ?  He  said,  what 
every  free-minded,  what  every  honest  man 
.would  say,  **  that  Spain  would  never  ad- 
mit that  the  constitution  emanated  from 
the  king,  nor  recognize  any  other  sove- 
reignty than  that  o[  the  people.''  But, 
observed  sir  W.  A'Court,  in  his  despatch 
giving  an  account  of  this  interview  with 
M.  de  San  Miguel,  <<  he  broke  out  into 
general  exclamations  against  the  French 

government.''  Well  might  he  have  in- 
ulged  in  such  exclamations,  against  that 
government.  Was  there  no  other  govern- 
ment against  the  conduct  of  which  he 
might  not  justly  have  broken  out  into  ex- 
clamations and  reproaches  ?  Undoubted- 
ly there  wai.    But  tLe  Spanish  ministers 


did  ftot  depart  from  that  conaiatent  dig- 
nity, that  high-minded  propriety,  whidl 
they  had  preserved  throuahout  the  con* 
test«^whieh  was  not  equalled  in  modem, 
and  not  surpassed  in  ancient,  timeStf  Had 
the^r  not  a  right  to  exclaim  asainst  our 
minister  ?  Had  they  not  a  ri|;ut  to  cetH 
sure  that  false  friend,  who,  with  sudi  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  could  continue  to  tease 
the  Spanish  government  to  make  sosrat 
concession  f  They  found,  however,  that 
sir  W.  A'Court  still  continued  that  sys- 
tem of  teasing,  to  which  M*  de  San  Mi- 
guel failed  not  to  make  the  most  spirited 
answers.  So  long  ago  as  the  29th  of  Do* 
cember  last,  die  right  hon.  secretary  had 
suted  to  sir  W.  A  Court,  that  the  object 
of  France,  since  she  had  to  a  certain  de- 
gree reconsidered  for  herself  the  measures 
framed  at  Verona,  appeared  to  be,  to  induce 
us  to  concur  in  her  separate  and  mitigated 
measure.  If,  however,  the  House  would 
look  at  the  correspondence,  tbej  would 
find  that,  on  the  19th  of  February,  air  W. 
A'Court,  speaking  of  the  extract  which 
he  had  received  of  sir  C.  Stuart*8  dea- 
patch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  of  the 
10th  February,  says,  that  by  that,  *<  be 
learns,  for  the  fint  time,  the  exact  con- 
cessions which  will  satisfy  France,  and 
engage  her  to  put  an  end  to  her  anna> 
ments.'*  It  Wis  true,  that,  in  January,  it 
was  proposed  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  to 
get  up  a  sort  of  grand  melo-drama  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa.  Animated,  per- 
haps, by  the  recollection  of  his  own  for- 
mer exploit  in  bringing  water  from  the 
river  Jordan  to  baptise  the  young  Napo- 
leon, the  French  minister  proposed  that 
Ferdinand  should  be  allowed  to  advance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  there  to 
throw  himself  and  the  liberties  of  Spain 
into  the  arms  of  his  cousin  the  duke 
d'AngouUme,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men. 
Sir  W.  A'Court,  however,  denied  that  he 
had  ever  heard  any  such  thing ;  and  be 
seemed  to  have  been  eminentlyunsuccessfol 
in  obtaining  any  explanation  whatsoever 
on  this  point.  When  sir  C.  Stuart's  cor- 
respondence was  placed  in  the  handa  of 
sir  W.  A'Court,  the  latter  immediately 
set  off  to  M.  de  San  MigueL  And,  what 
did  he  do  ?  From  his  own  atatement  it 
appeared,  that  he  read  to  M.  de  San  Mi« 
guel  such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as 
were  most  likely  to  produce  a  favourable 
effect.  Now,  observe  the  situation  in 
which  the  Spanish  government  was  placed. 
This  was  one  friend  advising  another,  and 
taking  on  himself,  in  somo  dtjgrce,  tho 
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mpoiuibility  for  the  conduct  which  he 
might  think  proper  to  poriue.  But«  how 
did  he  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  ?  He  read,  not  the  whole  corre6poti<* 
deoce,  but  such  parts  of  the  despatches  as 
were  most  likely  to  produce  a  favourable 
effect.  Was  this  &ir?  Was  this  language 
fitting  to  be  held  ?  Coidd  this  government 
be  JustiBed  in  keeping  the  gc^emment  of 
Spain  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  its  real 
ntuaticm  ?  Was  it  proper  that  such  parts 
only  of  the  correspondence  between  sir 
C.  Stuart  and  the  rrench  government,  ai^ 
were  calculated  to  produce  a  good  eflSscty 
as  it  was  denominated,  should  be  laid  be-* 
fore  the  Spanish  minister?  Was  it  just 
that  our  minister  should  conceal  from  him 
all  the  other  paru  ?  Was  that  fair  ?  Was 
it  honest  I  He  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that,  in  his  opinion*  there 
was  not  an  honourable  man  in  the  world 
who  would  say»  that  sir  W«  A'Court 
waf  justified  in  thus  keeping  Af .  de  San 
Mieuel  in  the  dark,  with  respect  to  the 
real  situation  of  Spain,  and  the  real  inten- 
tions of  France  towards  her.  Sir  W* 
A'Court  expressed  himself  much  delight- 
ed with  what  he  supposed  to  be  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  proposition  for  insuring 
the  continuance  of  peace*  But,  from  what^ 
sir  C.  Stuart  said,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  proposition  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
could  be  entertained.  The  proposition 
was  contained  in  these  words*—  **  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  does  not  hesitate  to  admit, 
that,  in  order  to  give  stability  to  any  mo- 
dification of  the  present  system  in  Spain, 
and  to  afford  sufficient  assurance  to  France 
to  justify  her  discontinuing  her  warlike 
preparations*  the  king  of  S^n  must  be  t^ 
party,  and  consent  to  such  modification." 
Upon  this  principle,  a  change  which  shall 
result  from  a  thorough  understanding  be- 
tween his  Catholic  majesty  and  the  Cortes, 
will  be  considered  to  afford  some  prospect 
of  the  modifications  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  security  of  neighbouring 
states.  The  French  government  will  not 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  opening  which 
any  act  (such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
second  Chamber)  may  offer,  to  complete, 
through  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
the  >3r8tem  which  is  neccesary  for  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Spain;  but, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  proofii  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  government, 
they  will  consider  any  such  act  as  afford- 
ing reasonable  grounds  for  suspending 
their  armaments,  and  replacing  tlie  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  upon  the' 


foetiog  tnual  in  time  of  peace ;  thoueh, 
since  be  cannot  suppose  that  we  consider 
mere  fair  assurances  to  be  sufficient,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  preparations  for 
war  are,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on 
without  intermission."  What  was  the 
UManing  of  this?  The  French  minister 
talked  of  <*  suspending  their  armaments," 
and'  in  the  same  breath  he  said,  «  this 
countnr  must  not  be  surprised  if  prepara- 
tions ror  war  were  still  carried  on."  Sir 
C.  Stuart  proceeded  -—  *'  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand dia  not  enter  into  any  detail  re^- 
^ecting  the  nature  of  the  acts  to  which 
he  aDuded ;  but  I  understood  him  to  re- 
fer to  the  project  of  allowing  the  king  the 
nomination  of  coandllors  of  state,  and 
giving  them  a  deliberative  power,  upon  a 
similar  principle  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can senate ;  to  which  might  be  added  t, 
regulation,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  qua- 
lification reouired  to  render  a  candidate 
digible  to  toe  second,  or  representative 
Chamber."  This  was  the  despatch  by 
which  sir  W.  A'Court  declared,  that  he 
had  for  the  first  time  learnt  the  exact  con- 
cessions, which  would  satisfy  France,  and 
—a  shigular  slip  in  a  diplomatic  pen— 
**  engage  her," — ^to  suspend  I  No ;  but 
— ^  to  pat  an  end  to  her  armaments f 
What  was  the  answer  which  M.  de  San 
Miguel  gave  to  sir  W.  A'Court,  after  the 
latter  bsui  read  to  him  ^  those  parte  of  the 
despatch  which  he  thought  the  most  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  favourable  effect  V* 
<*  M.  de  San  Miguel  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had 
concluded,  observed,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment was  labouring  under  a  delusion, 
in  Btipposing  any  sort  of  modification  po8< 
sible.  It  would  be  a  muck  easier  thing 
to  overturn  the  whole  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  to  re-estabHsb  absolute  despo- 
tism, thon  to  concede  even  the  most  in- 
significant of  the  points  which  had  been 
pointed  out  as  the  aM>st  likely  to  conci- 
liate. He  was  fully  aware  that  England 
asked  no  modifications  on  her  own  account* 
He  knew  that  we  wbhed  to  preserve  to 
Spain  her  constitutional  system ;  that  our 
ooiy  object  in  trying  to  engage  her  to 
yield  upon  certain  points  was  the  convie- 
tion  that  if  a  war  did  break  out,  we  must 
be,  aooner  or  later,  involved  in  it  ourselTes* 
He  knew  very  well  that  we  should  not 
declare  in  favour  of  Spain  at  first ;  but  no- 
body could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that, 
if  the  war  was  protracted,  and  otherpowers 
took  part  in  it,  England  alone  coiild  not 
remain  a  passive  spectator  of  what  might 
be  its  results/' 
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The  House  would  leeby  these  remarks 
the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Spanish  minister,  with  respect  to  what  he 
conceived  must  be  the  policy  of  England. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  could  find 
nothine  in  the  whole  of  the  documenu 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  that 
justified  M.  de  San  Miguel's  estimate  of 
our  character.  After  reading  those  pa- 
pers, he  must  say,  it  appeared  to 
nim,  that  no  love  of  freedom,  no  hatred 
of  unjust  aggression  could  have  actuated 
those  by  whom  this  mediation  was  entered 
into.  It  was  a  mediation  all  on  one  side. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  M«  de 
San  Miguel  when  he  discovered  that  ail  his 
anticipations  of  the  generous  character  of 
England  had  been  falsified  by  the  conduct 
of  her  government  towards  Spain !  Sir  W. 
A'Courtwas  delighted  at  receiving  an  ac- 
count <*  for  the  first  time*'  of  <*  the  exact 
concessions  which  Would  satisfy  France." 
But,  that  delight  did  not  last  long.  In 
eight  and  forty  hours  after  he  had  ex- 
pressed it,  sir  C.  Stuart  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  M.  dc  Chateaubriand's 
explanation  of  the  views  of  the  French 
government  in  the  following  words:*— 
<'  M.  de  Chateaubriand  said,  that  he  had 
turned  over  the  subject  in  his  own  mind, 
with  a  view  to  decide  upon  what  terms 
it  might  be  possible  to  meet  the  proposals 
they  might  receive ;  and  though  he  could 
not  state  the  result  of  his  reflections  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  government,  yet  he  thought  the 
subject  might  be  taken  into  consideration, 
if  the  Spanish  negociators  should  engage, 
at  a  future  period,  to  modify  their  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  mean  time,  prove 
their  good  faith,  by  restoring  the  king  to 
his  physical  liberty,  and  allowing  him  to 
frequent  the  Sitios,  and  to  go  to  watering 
places;  by  a  general  amnesty;  by  the 
establishment  of  laws  to  regulate  the  press; 
and  by  a  change  of  ministry."  And  yet 
sir  W.  A'Court,  in  a  despatch  of  the  9th 


of  February.  What  is  in  agitation  I  know 
not.  H  e  told  roe  he  should  say  nothing  upon 
the  subject,  unleia  called  upon  by  the 
cortes ;  and  that  if  any  negotiations  were 
entered  into,  he  would  not  be  the  pcmoa 
to  negociate.'*  I1ius  it  turned  out  that, 
whatever  the  English  ministers  might  have 
been,  the  Spanish  minister  was  not  fooled 
by  the  pretences  and  proceedings  of  the 
l^nch  government. 

He  had  already  spoken  of  the  conces- 
sions which  were  unceasingly  required  of 
Spain  by  the  English  government.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  of  state,  first  required 
a  confidential  and  spontaneous  assurance, 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  and  his  fiimily 
were  altogether  safe  from  violence.  Now, 
he  must  say,  that  considering  the  nniform 
forbearance  and  temper  which  the  cortes 
had  manifested,  ever  since  the  Revolution 
of  1807,  such  a  requisition  appeared  to 
involve  an  unnecessary  insult.  M.  de  Saa 
Miguel  promptly  replied,  that,  by  the 
Spanish  constitution,  the  person  of  the 
king  was  inviolable.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  next  demanded,  whether,  at 
some  future  period,  a  change  might  not 
be  effected  in  the  Spanish  constitution  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  sir  W.  A'Court  wrote 
that  the  Spanish  ministers  were  averse 
from  hearing  any  thing  on  that  subject. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  pressed 
for  an  amnesty,  which  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment immediately  granted.  That 
amnesty  did  not,  indeed,  go  the  length  of 
including  all  who  had  attempted  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution.  But,  was  there  any 
man  sitting  in  that  House  who  could  say 
that  it  did  not  go  far. enough?  It  ex- 
tended to  those  who,  from  honest  but 
false  and  mistaken  feelings,  had  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  government;  but 
it  very  properly  excluded  men  who,  from 
the  mere  love  of  lucre,  from  an  eagerness 
to  receive  the  money  of  France,  would 
betray  their  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign    enemy.       This   concession    was 


of  March,  wrote  thus — **  I  saw  M.  de  San  >  freely  made.    But,  while  the  British  go- 


k 


Miguel  this  morning,  and  to  ray  great 
astonishment,  he  asked  me  what  were  the 
precise  conditions  required  by  France,  in 
case  any  question  should  be  asked  him  in 
the  cortes  ?  I  repeated  to  him  the  con- 
ditions stated  in  sir  C.  Stuart's  despatch 
of  the  10th  of  February,  and  those 
(hardly  to  be  considered  official)  contained 
in  the  same  ambassador's  despatch  of  the 
21st  of  February,  and,  according  to  his  re- 
quest, I  8cnt  him,  upon  my  return  home, 
an  extract  from  the  despatch  of  the  10th 


vernment  were  so  earnest  in  ur^^ing  the 
Spanish  government  to  make  concessions, 
did  they  make  a  single  attempt  to  inti- 
mate to  France,  that  she  ought,  for  de- 
cency's sake  to  draw  off,  were  it  only  for  a 
few  miles,  that  army  which  was  assembled 
on  the  frontier  to  keep  out  all  '*  moral 
contagion?''  But,  although  there  was 
abundant  proof  of  our  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  France;  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
where  to  look  for  any  manifestation  of 
our  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Spain.    Not 
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only  did  we  abstain  from  any  such  good 
offices,  but  the  right  hon.  secretary  ac- 
tually sat  down,  after  the  House  had 
separated  for  the  Easter  recess,  and  re- 
lieved the  uneasiness— little  or  ffreat — 
which  rested  on  the  minds  of  the  French 
government,  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  policy  which  Great  Britain  might 
adopt-— an  uneasiness  which  must,  in  some 
degree,  have  diminished  the  vigour  of  her 
exertions— by  voluntarily  tendering  to 
France  an  ostentatious  pledge  of  our  neu- 
trality. 

He  had  now  done  with  these  papers. 
Would  to  God  they  had  never  found  a 
place  in  the  archives  of  our  foreign  di- 
plomacy !    One  question  only  he  would 
ask*     Supposing  an  ada^inistration,  pro- 
fessing itself  to  be  hostile  to  liberty,  rather 
than  enthusiastic  for  it — supposing  them 
in  their  hearts,  to  be  decidedly  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  France,  how  could  they, 
with  their  utmost  ingenuity,  have  better 
devised  the  means  of  assisting  and  sup- 
porting that  cause,  than  by  pursuing  the 
course  which  his  majestjr's  ministers  had 
adopted?     Whatever  might  be  the  con- 
tempt—and it  was  great— which  he  felt 
for  the  French  ministers;   he  could  not 
charge  them  with  duplicity  towards  this 
country.    Towards  Portugal,  indeed,  they 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  duplicity ; 
but  our  ministers  had  deceived  themselves. 
Could   any   one   observe    the   spirit   of 
quizzing,  the  persiflage^  which  pervaded 
thesepapers,  and  doubt  what  was  tne  inten- 
tion of  the  French  ministers  from  the  very 
first?  The  right  hon. gentleman  aftcted  to 
think  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Portu- 
guese might  )>e  allayed,  and  that  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  the  French  would  not  be 
carried   into  effect,  with  respect  to  that 
country.     He  knew  not,  however,  on  what 
ground  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
sustain  such  an  opinion.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  had   told   the  House,  that  if 
France   succeeded,   the   government    of 
Spain  would  still  be  administered  in  the 
person .  of  Ferdinand*     He  did  not  coin- 
cide in  that  opinion.    The  House  must 
recollect  that  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
king  of  Spain — and  an  absolute  monarch 
too--his  brother  Napoleon,  on  account  of 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  made  a  survey 
of  that  country,  and  rendered  it  wholly 
dependent  on  France.    What  was  ^o  pre- 
vent a  similar  result  now?     Would  not 
the  fleets  and  resources  of  Spain  be  under 
the  control  of  France  f    And  could  any 
person  doubt  that  France  would  make  use 


of  them  ?    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
territory  would  be  useless  to  France,  now 
that  Spain  had   lost  her  .extensive  com- 
merce.   But  did  the  right  hon;  gentleman 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  possession  of 
a  line  of  coast,  from  Holland  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  up  the  Straits,  until  they  came 
to  that  part  which  was  under  the  Austrian 
protection,  was  a  matter  of  no  importance? 
Why,  only  a  few  nights  ago,  an  hon. 
member  had  made  the  horrible  declaration 
in  that  House,  that  five  million  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  ready  to  destroy  the 
extremely  small  minority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  unite  themselves  with 
any  power   who  would   assist  them  to 
separate  the  two  countries.    This  stood 
uncontradicted.     Now,   if  France  were 
possessed  of  the  whole  coast  of  Spain, 
would  she  not  possess  a  fair  opportunity 
for  fermenting  those  dissentions  r     What, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know,  would  prevent 
those  crusaders  from  acting  against  this 
country,   by  assisting  those   who   were 
described  to  be  disaffected  in  Ireland  ? 
They  had   no  security  whatsoever  that 
France    would    not    so    proceed.      Let 
the    coquetting    of  ministers    with    the 
tyrants  and  despots  of  Europe  have  been 
what  it  might,  the  hatred  they  bore  to 
this  country  was  incurable  and  implacable* 
Those  tyrants  said,   by  their   conduct, 
<<  Wait  only  till  we  have  subjugated  Spain 
—wait  only  till  we  have  closed  the  doors 
of  those  legislative  assemblies  which  have 
been  formed  in  such  of  the  Grerman  states, 
the  princes  of  which  have  dared  to  redeem 
the  pledge  which  they  gaye  when  they 
promised  their  people  a  free  constitution 
— wait  only  till  Austria  is  in  possession  pf 
all  Italy— wait  only  till  France  has  tram- 
pled Spain  under  her  feet — wait  only  till 
the  Russian  flag  floats  on  the  Dardanelles 
and  in  the  Morea,  and  then,  proud  island- 
ers, your  time  will  come*'* 

He  was  sorry  to  have, been  compelled 
to  trespass  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but  the  subject  was  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  called  for  the  moat 
serious  consideration.  What  would  be 
the  issue  of  this,  tremendous  struggle, 
which  was  to  decide  whether  Europe  was 
to  become  one  vast  military  despotism,  it 
bsffled  all  human  foresight,  and  human 
wisdom  to  conjecture.  It  might  be  that 
the  crime  which  Buonaparte,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  had  failed  to  effect, 
a  Bourbon,  surrounded  by  bigots,  would 
be  able  to  accomplish.    If  it  were  so,  the 
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4«ep  retpoQiibilUj  reHed  00  the  heacU  of 
the  BriUib  minUtry.  He  hoped  pn  God 
that  France  might  &U  ia  her  attempt. 
SuIIf  hoveter,  the  event  was  doubtful  and 
ibe  might  tticceed— 

«  MttlU 
Committiiot  eadem  diverso  erimiDA  fato ; 
lUt  cnicem  pretium  sceleris  tuUt,  hie  diadcma.* 

But«  whaterer  might  be  the  ittue»  be 
.  oaUed  on  that  Houae  to  do  its  duty  that 
Digbt,  by  stating  to.hia  majesty*  in  an 
bmnbic  address,  tbat«  in  their  opinion,  his 
wifiistfra  had  not  done  theirs.  The  mo* 
iion  be  would  conclude  with  was. 

^  TJiat  an  humble  Address  be  presentod 
to  his  majesty*  to  infi»rm  his  majesty,  that 
this  House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious 
consideration  the  Papers  relating  to  the 
late  Keffotiation,  which  have  been  laid 
before  them  by  hia  majesty's  gracious 
common^ : 

^  To  represent  to  his  majesty*  that  the 
disnppouitment  of  hit  majeaty*s  benevolent 
solicit ade  to  preserve  general  peaoe,  ap* 
pears  to  this  Hooae  to  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  arisen  from  the  failure  of  his 
majesty's  onoisters  to  make  the  most 
earnest,  vigorous,  and  aolemn  protest 
againat  the  pretended  right  of  the  aov&. 
reigna  assembled  at  Verooa  to  make  war 
4M1  Spain,  ia  order  to  compel  alterations 
in  her  poUiical  institutions,  as  well  as 
against  the  subsequent  pretensions  of  the 
Fnench  government,  that  nations  cannot 
lawfully  enjoy  any  civil  privileges  but  from 
tlicepontaneous  grant  of  tlvetr  kings ;  prin* 
ciples  destructive  of  the  rights  of  all  mde- 
pendent  states,  which  strJKe  at  the  root 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  are  sub- 
versive of  ^6  majesty's  legitimate  title  to 
tile  throne : 

**  Further,  to  declare  to  his  majesty, 
the  anrpriae  and  sorrow  with  which  this 
House  has  observed  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  should  have  advised  the  Spanish 
government,  while  so  unwarrantably  me- 
snced,  to  alter  their  constitutton,  in  the 
iiope  of  averting  invasion;  a  coacessipo 
vhiich  alone  would  have  involved  the  total 
aacrifice  of  national  independence;  and 
whtch  was  not  eves  palliated  by  an  assuf- 
caaoB  froos  France,  that  on  receiving  so 
dishonourable  a  submission,  she  would  d^* 
aist  from  her  unprovoked  aggression : 

*'  FinaJhr,  to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that,  in  toe  judgment  of  this  House,  a 
tone  of  more  aignified  remonstrance  wouM 
have  been  better  calculated  to  preserve 
ihe  peace  of  the  coBtioanti  aod  tbeveby 


to  aocuro  this  nation  more  effeotuUj  fron 
the  haaard  of  being  involved  in  the  calaan* 
ties  of  war.*' 

Mr.  Stuart  WortUff  said,  it  was  bb  in* 
tention,  before  he  aubmitted  to  the  Honse 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  boa^ 

Sentleman,  to  state,  as  briefly  as  poasiblei 
is  view  of  the  subject.    In  doing  so,  bo 
would  bring  back  the  Houae  to  the  tne 
ouestion ;  namely,  whether  they  did  or 
Old  not  approve  oif  the  eonduct  of  his  ma* 
jeaty's  mwjstera,  in  the  oourao  they  bad 
taken    during    the    recent    negotiatioas, 
after  tbev  bad  determined  that  this  coun- 
try ahould  remain  neutraL    Hia  feeiingB 
were  totally  dilbreot  from  those  of  tbs 
hon,  gentleman;   and  he  fialt   oooUeot 
that  the  feelings  which  ha  entartained 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  country 
at  large.   He  ahould  bo  aahamed,  holdiag 
the  opinions  which  be  did,  if  ho  were  not 
ready,  in  the  very  Arst  isistaace*  tocM 
on  the  Honse  to  essrcise  Ihei r  mibiaaaed 
judgment  on  the  iguestioB.    With  respoot 
to  all  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  re<r 
gardiag  the  general  oooduet  of  ibe  oibor 
powers  towairia  Spiin,  and  particoUrly 
of  France  herself^  he  bdieved  that  veiy 
little  diibrence  of  ophiion  woidd  be  found 
to    prevail.     For   hunself^    he   fidt  as 
strongly  as  the  faon*  geiitlwnan  could  do^ 
that  the  conduct  of  thooe  sovereigns,  fiv 
the  last  two  or  three  vears,  struck  at  all 
the  principles  on  ffbico  our  own  conatita* 
tion  was  founded,  and  was  an  otten^  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  admiasloa  into 
any  state  of  any  thing  like  rational  liberty^ 
And,   further,  he  would  aay,  that  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  France^  it  semed 
to  him  to  be  perfectly  incompfehensible. 
In  hifi  opinion,  the  French  government 
had  nuinifested  a  d^ree  of  uily,  greater 
than  had  ever  been  eithibited   by  any 
other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  was  convincedf  however,  that  tho99 
who  guided  her  councils  would  be  stopped 
in  their  career,  and  that  the  io/amy  of 
their  acts  would  recoil  on  their  own  heada. 
He  believed  the  efforu  of  France  would 
fail ;  and,  therefore,  what  the  hoo.  mover 
had  aaid  with  respect  to  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  possession  of  Spain 
by  France,  appeared  to  him  to  be  totally 
visionary  aad  unfounded.    With  reaped 
to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  Verona,  he  would  contend,  that 
nnleas  when   his    mi^)esty'a  government 
entered  into   remonstrances,  they  were 
determined  and  prepared  to  back  those 
remoJMtflBooei  by  foroe,  tbey  vouid-^4o 
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ttse  the  expreation  of  the  noble  duke, 
which  the  hon.  mover  had  attempted  to 
ridicule—'^  have  placed  this  country  in  an 
entirely  fidse  position.*'  The  question 
was,  **  Shall  we  keep  this  country  in  a 
neutral  situation  ?  Or,  if  we  remonstrate, 
shall  we  support  that  remonstrance  by 
force?**  This  alternative  having  offisred 
itself,  it  was  judged  wise  and  prudent  to 
aet  as  his  majesty's  ministers  had  done, 
by  keeping  up  a  strict  neutrality ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  .they  would  have  acted  un- 
wisely, if  they  had  had  recourse  to  such  a 
remonstrance  as  must  have  been  backed 
by  force,  after  they  had,  in  the  first  in* 
ataace,  decided  for  neutrality.  Thev  had 
conducted  themselves  most  properly,  in 
abstaining  from  all  irritating  language. 
They  had  acted  upon  those  principles 
which  this  government  had  clearly  laid 
down  on  former  occasions,  with  respect 
to  the  aiairs  of  foreign  nations.  In  con- 
formity with  those  principles,  they  had 
felt  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  show,  that 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  rranoe  to  take 
those  measures  which  she  proposed  to 
carry  into  effect;  and,  with  respect  to 
tiM,  point,  he  thought  the  duke;  of  Wel- 
lington had  disduurged  fiis  duties  at 
Verona  roost  ably  and  judiciously.  Gen- 
tlemen mi^ht  find  fault  with  the  course  of 
policy  which  his  majesty's  government 
liad  determined  to  adopt;  but  as  their 
▼lew  was  to  preserve  neutrality,  he  must 
contend,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been 
eatd  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  his 
measures  were  well  taken,  and  his  lan- 
guage weU  calculated  to  efiect  that  pur- 
fMse.  Having  at  Verona  failed  in  pi)e^ 
renting  the  execution  of  those  aMasuras 
which  the  French  government  conteas- 
slated,  still  it  appeared  that  be  was  ena- 
bled, on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  make  such 
an  tmprcssioa  on  the  French  govemmenl, 
•with  respect  to  their  policnr,  as  to  induce 
4hem  to  send  to  Verona,  for  the  purpose 
•of  delaying*  the  transmission  of  those  des- 
patches to  Madrid,  which  uo^aubtedly 
were  afterwards  sent  there.  After  having 
failed  at  Verona,  what,  he  as%A  was  this 
government  to  do?  The  duke  of  VSelling- 
ton  stated  very  justly,  that  they  could  only 
abow  their  desire  to  prevent  hostilities^ 
and  that  thty  cerUinly  did.  The  hon. 
gentleman  fpund  fiiult  with  his  majesty's 
gavemment  for  ofknog  a  mediation, 
which,  he  said,  was  in  favour  of  France, 
and  against  Spain.  He  was  at  issue  with 
'the  hon.  gentleman  on  that  point;  be- 
cause, as  appeared  firam  the  statement  of 
VOL.  VIIJ. 


M.  de  San  Miguel,  this  country  had  been 
expressly  called  on   to   interfere.     He 
would  read  a  passage  from  the  papers,  to 
show  that  we  had  not  entered  into  any 
attempt  to  accommodate  matters  of  our 
own  accord,  but  were  induced  to  do  so  at 
the  instance  of  Spain.    And  here  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  observe  in  the  des- 
patches ana  conduct  of  M.  de  San  Miguel 
a  dignity,  as  if  the  spirii  of  liberty ^had 
given  him  at  once  a  superiority  over  those 
to  whom  he  was  opposed.    The  passage 
to   which  he  referred  was  as  follows: 
Having  requested  acts  of  friendly  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  this  country,  M. 
de  San  Migud  thus  proceeded :— '<  The 
acts  to  which  I  alluae  would  in  no  wise 
compromise  the  most  strictly-conceived 
system  of  neutrality.   Good  offices,  coun- 
sels, the  reflections  of  one  firiend  in  fa- 
vour of  another,  do  not  place  a  nation  in 
concert  of  attack  or  defence  with  another 
-*-do  not  expose  it  to  the  enmity  of  the 
opposite  party,  even  if  they  do  not  de- 
serve its  gratitude;    they  are  not,  in  a 
word,  eftctive  aid,  troops,  arms,  subsi- 
dies, which  augment  the  force  of  one  of 
the  contending  parties.    It  is  of  reason 
only  that  we  are  speakhig,  and  it  is  with 
the  pen  of  conciliation  that  a    power 
situated  like  Great  Britain  might  support 
Spain,  without  exposing  herself  to  take 
part  in  a  war  which  she  msy  perhaps  pre- 
vent with  general  utility."    This  passa^ 
afforded  an  indisputable  proof  that  the 
governaeat  of  one  of  the  parties— of  that 
party  agiuast  which  the  npn.  gentleman 
charged  his  majesty's  ministers,  with  lean- 
ing—aaw  and  approved  tlie  policy  which 
tins  country  was  sibottt  to  pursue.  Having 
found  fault  wttb  the  principle  of  our  me- 
diation, the  boa.  mover  of  the  iaddreaa 
proceeded  to  find  fault  with  the  manner 
4n  wlach  it  was  carried  on,  contending, 
that  it  was  favourable  to  France,  and  of 
course  unfavourable  to  Spain.   He  could, 
not,  however,  agree  with  the  hon.  mover. 
For,  if  France  had,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Spain  was  placed,  a  right 
to  have  a  corps  of  observation  on  her 
frontier,  it  was  but  reasonable  for  her  to 
expect  some  inducement,  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  to  withdraw  that  army  from  the 
position-  wlvich  it  occupied.    He  was  per* 
rectly  ready  to  agree,  that  if  France  had 
accompanied  her  demand  with  menaces, 
every  Spaniard  would  have  been  bound 
to  resist  a  demand  made  in  that  spirit. 
But,  France  had  done  no  such  thing;  not 
would  inland  have  tolerated  it.    Bag- 
4^ 
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land,  under  the  drcumstances,  had  taken 
the  prudent  course,  not  of  dictating,  but, 
in  the  »pirit  of  a  friend,  suggesting  those 
defects  in  the  Spanish  constitution  which 
every  Spaniard  was  most  ready  to  admit. 
If  Spain  had  possessed  the  means  of  op« 
posing  effectual  resistance  to  France,  then 
she  would  probably  have  been  right  in 
the  unyielding  course  she  had  adopted ; 
but,  if-^which  he  feared— she  had  not  at 
the  moment  adequate  means  to  repel  in- 
Tasion,  then  he  thought   it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  to  have  adopted  a 
different  resolution.    It  was  suggested  to 
her  by  a  friendly  power,  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  by  yielding 
a  little,  and  on  points  which  she  might 
have  conceded  without  derogating  from 
her  character,   she    would  have    better 
consulted  her  interests.    AH  this,  how- 
ever, related  solely  to  the  situation  of 
Spain  and  France.— Then  came  the  ques- 
tion.  What  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
England  in  this  crisis  ?   And  he  would 
contend,  that  his  majesty's  government 
had  acted  wisely  in  proclaiming  to  Europe 
that  she  was  determined  to  maintain  a 
neutralitj— -a  strict  neutrality.    That  was 
the  proper  policy  of  Great  Britain.    He 
could  by  no  means  see  all  the  dangers  to 
this  country  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  described  in   the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  even  should  France  attain   her 
immediate  object.    In  the  first  place,  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman   and  his 
friends,    who  had    been    so  continually 
pressing  the  reduction  of  our  estsblish- 
ments  and  the  diminution  of  our  taxation, 
in  what  situation  this  country  would  have 
now  been  placed,  if  the  policy  which  they 
recomroenJed  with  respect  to  France  and 
Spain  had  been  pursued  ?  If,  at  Verona, 
we  had  remonstrated,  and,  finding  our 
remonstrances  in  vain,  had  armed  in  sup- 
port of  our  opinions,  instead  of  having 
liad  any  taxes  taken  off  during  the  present 
session,  we  must  before  now  have  con- 
sented to  the  imposition  of  heavy  addi- 
tional taxes.    'And,  after  all,  how  could 
we  have  efficiently  supported  Spain  ?  He 
knew  it  had  been  said,  that  it  would  only 
have  been   necessary  for  us  to  equip  a 
fleet.     But  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  talk  of 
seriously  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain, 
unless  we  supported  it  as  we  had  done 
during  the  last  war.    He  could  not,  how- 
ever see  any  thing  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  which  would  justify  us  in  lightly 
entering  upon  such  a  contest.    He  was 
not  ready  to  incur  such  a  risk ;  not  only 


with  respect  to  this  country,  but  even  m 
if  affected  Spain  herself.     If  Spain  were 
now  united  and  determined  to  be  free^ 
the  case  might  be  different;  but  she  con- 
tained a  divided  people.     France  could 
not  embarrass  England,  unless  she  could 
command  the  whole  resources  of  such  a 
country  as  Spain,  and  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time.    There  was  no  likelihood 
of  her  being  able  to  do  so.     Her  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  supposing  she  acouiredany, 
could  .  only   be  temporary.      The  entire 
possession  of  Spain  was  quite  impractica* 
ble.    In  order  to  make  the  possession  of 
Spain  by  France  dangerous  to  England, 
she  must  remain  in  that  poaaeasion  for  a 
considerable  neriod.    But,  did  not  the 
experience  ot   late   years  establish  the 
hopelessness  of  any  such  expectation  on 
the  part  of  France?  Did  it  not  prove  the 
insuperable  difficulty  of  keeping  what  it 
was  sufficiently  aifficult  to  obtain  ?    Be* 
sides,  if  the  Spaniards  were  not  generally 
hostile  to  France,  all  our  eflforts  in  that 
country— limited  as  they  must  necessarily 
be  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  late 
war — woula  be   unavailing.     Under  all 
the  possible  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  war  was 
not  our  present  policy.     Having  stated 
his  conviction  that  a  state  of  neutrality 
best  befitted  this   country,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  lament  the  language  made 
use  of  by  gentlemen   opposite,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.     It  was  impolitic 
to  have  used  it ;  seeing  that  such  ian» 
guage  was  only  calculated  to  plunge  the 
country  into  a  war,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  He  must  deprecate  such  warmth, 
and  insist,  that  the  neutrality  wisely  de- 
termined upon  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, was  that  which  the  country  called 
for,  and  circumstances  justified.    These 
being  shortly  his  opinions,  he  would  con- 
clude with  moving,  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  from  the  word  *'  com- 
mend,''  to  the   end  of  the  question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words,  "  To  assure  his 
majesty  of  our  entire  concurrence  in  the 
principles  whicli  his  majesty  has  repeated- 
ly declared  with  respect  to  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  independent 
nations,  and  in  his  majesty's  just  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  in  the  course  of 
the  late  negotiations  to  the  case  of  Spain: 

*'  To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  his 
majesty's  earnest  and  unwearied  endea« 
vours  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe: 

*<  To  express  our  deep  regret  that  those 
endeavours  have  prwred  aoavailing)  and, 
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while  we  rejoice  that  his  majesty  has  not 
become  party  to  a  war  in  which  neither 
honour,  nor  treaty ,  nor  the  welfare  of  his 
majes^'s  dominions,  required  hi«  majesty 
to  engage,  to  assure  his  majesty,  that, 
highly  aa  we  estimate  the  advantages  of 
peace,  pariicularly  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, we  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
afford  to  his  majesty  our  most  zealous 
and  affectionate  support  in  any  measures 
which  his  majesty  may  find  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  national  faith,  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  or  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people,'^ instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Thomas  IVilsofi  said,  that  he  rose, 
with  pleasure  to  second  tlie  amendment, 
concurring  as  he  did  in  aU  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire,  and 
more  pai  ticularly  in  that  part  of  it  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  ministers  in  their 
prompt  and  steady  decision  upon  the  line 
of  conduct  which  they  had  pursued  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations.  He  was 
sure  that  in  these  sentiments  ho  represent- 
ed  the  feeline  of  a  great  body  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  he  was  sure  also  that  it  was 
their  desire,  as  it  was  his,  that  his  majtfs- 
ty*s  government  should  persevere  in  their 
adherence  to  tlie  principles  of  honest 
neutrality,  and  to  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
both  towards  Spain  and  France.  He, 
therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  his 
majesty's  government,  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  they  had  begun,  and,  to 
pursue,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  the 
means  best  adapted  for  maintaining  the 
blessings  of  peace.  By  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course,  they  would  keep  themselves 
in  that  situation  which  was  most  likely 
to  afford  them  the  ultimate  meanji  of  as- 
sisting either  of  the  parties,  and  enabling 
them  to  escape  from  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  they,  at  present,  stood.  To  ex- 
pect that  such  a  mass  of  papers  would 
give  universal  satisf iction  would  be  un- 
reasonable ;  but,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  when  he  looked  at  them  as  a 
whole,  that  he  thought  they  proved  that  mi- 
nisters had  done  every  thing  which  honour, 
firmness,  and  consistency  of  character  re- 
quired from  them,  and  that  they  deserved 
the  thanks  of  the  people.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  mover  of  the  address,  and  he  must 
say,  that  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  neu* 
trality  had  not  been  at  all  weakened  by 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
hon.  member  had,  indeed,strenuously  con* 
tended^  that  his  majesty's  government  had 


failed  in  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
suitable  energy ;  that  they  had  lost  the  time 
of  opposing  with  effect  ;aOd  that  had  they 
threatened  more  active  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  the  war  might  have  been 
avoided,  lie  could  not  go  along  with  the 
hon.  member,  in  such  a  conclusion ;  nor 
did  be  think  that  such  a  result  would 
have  attended  the  determination  of  this 
country  to  throw  aws^  the  scabbard. 
But,  when  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  po- 
licy of  neutrality,  he  wished  not  to  be 
understood  as  approving  of  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  Spain — It  was  a  con- 
duct which  no  Englishman,  valuing  the 
institutions  of  bis  country,  could  see  with- 
out the  greatest  execration.  [Cheers.] 
In  no  other  terms  did  h^  wish  to  charac- 
terize the  invasion  of  Spain,  or  the  efforts 
of  the  Army  of  the  Faith  to  organize  re- 
volt with  French  means.  These  were 
acts  which  no  Englishman  could  contem- 
plate without' entertaining  a  constitutional 
disrespect  for  the  government  which  had 
ventured  to  violate  those  principles  which 
all  freemen  cherished.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  England  had  a  right  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  being  the  arbiter  of  the 
world,  and  that  those  persons  who  did  not 
assent  to  her  views  were  to  be  stigmatised 
by  epithets,  and  in  a  tone  which  lowered 
the  dignity  of  that  House,  and  of  its  de- 
bates, and  caused  feelings  of  great  irrita- 
tion to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  conside- 
ration of  public  affairs.  Those  gentlemen 
who  indulged  in  this  invective  ^ould  re- 
collect the  effect  it  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  upon  those  who  were  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  hon.  mover  had  talk- 
ed of  the  hatred  of  tyrants  being  invincible 
towards  this  country.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  the  feelings  of  other  powers  towards 
this  country.  He  entertained  no  fear 
of  the  interference  of  the  continental 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  ia 
consequence  of  our  not  having  adopted 
the  chivalrous  course  of  politics  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  member.  He  was  confi- 
dent she  woidd  always  be  in  a  situation 
to  maintain  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. Nevertheless,  his  decided  opi- 
nion was,  that  theline  of  policy  best  suit- 
ed to  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  was 
neutrality,  and  a  strict  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  to  husband 
the  national  resources,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  country  in  such  a  situation 
as  would  enable  us  to  engage  with  all  our 
energies  in  defence  of  the  national  ho- 
nour and  national  interests  of  our  country, 
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should  either  the  one,  or  the  other  bOy  me* 
naced  by  the  poeture  of  aibirs  upon  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  could  not  refrtin 
from  the  expreuion  of  hit  feelmgi,  in 
unison  with  those  of  every  man  who  felt 
as  an  Englishman,  in  condemnation  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  gross  ikilure 
of  the  negotiations,  and  the  consequent 
degradation  to  which  this  country  had 
been  reduced  by  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary  opposite,  and 
bia  colleagues  in  office.  And,  when  he 
expfsssed  those  feelings,  be  begged  at 
the  same  time  to  congratulate  the  House 
upon^the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  both  by  the  hon. 
mover  and  the  seconder  of  the  amend* 
ment.  Here,  at  least,  they  had  the  con- 
solation of  not  hearing  lanffoage  fostered 
by  British  hearts  tainted  by  the  base 
principles  of  foreign  despots— langoace 
unfit  to  be  beard  br  British  ears,  and  in 
dhrect  variance  with  every  principle  and 
feelingof  which  an  Englishman  ouehttobe 
proud.  Such  language,  he  grievea  to  say, 
fiad  been  uttered  elsewhere,  in  a  place 
to  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
parliamentary  order,  more  narticularly  al- 
lude, wliicli  it  would  have  oeen  better  to 
have  uttered  among  the  despots  at  Vero- 
na, when  sealing  the  destmy  of  freemen, 
than  to  have  reserved  for  utterance  in  a 
British  parliament.  It  was  but  justice  to 
the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amend- 
ment to  say,  that  they  had  not  followed 
the  ofiensive  example  which  he  had  de- 
precated. They  at  least  had  saved  them- 
selves from  the  odium  of  such  language  ; 
and  had  avowed  the  self  same  principles 
which  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted 
had  declared.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
they  failed  in  arriving  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. With  this  di&rence,  they  agreed 
upon  terms.  They  had  spoken  out  like 
Englishmen,  in  reprobation  of  despotism 
and  injustice.  Still,  it  was  sinsular,  that  the 
very  proper  language  of  his  hon.  friend, 
who  moved  the  original  address,  had  been 
censured  by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke 
last,  and  more  particularly  afler  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  applied  to  the  outrage 
of  France  against  Spain.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  properly  said,  that  it  deserved 
the  «  greatest  execration."  The  hon. 
member  could  not,  by  possibility,  have 
used  tm  epithet  better  designating  the 
feeling  of  every  honest  bosom  at  the  inva- 
sion of  Spain.  And  if,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
it  wds  followed  up  with  the  vote  which 


was  the  natural  conse^ucnoe  of  k,  than  he 
mould  say,  that  the  cidsens  of  Loodoo  bad 
never  a  more  proper  representative  than 
the  hon.  member,  who  now  apoke^  as  it 
became  him  to  do,  the  language  of  Us 
eonstitiaents.  Hewasooiiviiioed,nowever# 
that  the  bon  member  was  incorrect,  whn 
he  imputed  to  the  great  majority  oChb 
constituents  a  coindaence  of  opimon  wiA 
himself  on  the  subiect  of  neMral  policy. 
It  was  very  difficult  for  the  reptesenta* 
tive  of  a  lar^  city  to  catch  the  general 
opinion  of  his  constituents ;  unless  when 
that  opinion  was  unequivo<ftdiy  expressed 
at  a  mat  public  meeting.  He  (Mr.H.) 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  re> 
presentathres  of  a  lai^ger  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis than  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite; 
ana  his  experienee  of  the  senttnenls  of 
his  constituents  was  diredly  the  reveise 
of  that  of  the  hon.  jgentleiDan;  fat  if  he 
knew  any  thins  of  theff  fteliags,  bethoiiflil 
that,  notwithstandiof  the  esertioos 
which  his  constltoenls  had  made  daring 
the  late  expensive  and  protracted  wer^ 
notwitbstandbg  the  heavy  boitliena  they 
were  now  bearing—- not  owing  to  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  to  those  of  oChen 
over  whom  they  had  no.  control— they 
would  gladly  asake  any  sacrifice  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  firmer  policy  than  the 
one  which  his  majesty's  government  had 
adopted.  [Hear,  hear,  from  the  T^easory 
benches.]  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  fiiot ; 
and  that  they  would  submit  to  any  privs* 
tions,  if  it  could  be  clearly  ^own  to  them, 
that  those  privations  were  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  libertita  of  Europe. 
The  honour  of  Enghuid  war  involved  in 
the  preservation  of  the  free  mstitutions  of 
the  continent ;  and  Englishmen  would  be 
happy  to  afford  the  utmost  support  to  a  go- 
vernment bent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  [Hear,  hear.]  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  upon 
this  point.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
his  constituents  were  ready  to  support  any 
ministerial  war  which  might  be  entered 
into,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  or 
that  province  ;  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing tne  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  or  b 
order  to  recover  this  or  that  Swiss  canton; 
but  he  meant  to  say  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  war  against  the  tyrant  kings  of  BuTOpei 
the  people  would  undoubtedly  go  hand  in 
hanu  with  ministers  in  support  of  seek  a 
war.  These  were  his  senuifcients,  and,  he 
believed,  those  of  his  constitoenti  aJao* 
But,  even  If  he  had  the  misfortune  t6  dif* 
fer  from  his  coostitueots,  atiH  he  would 
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entertain  foch  setitimenta ;  and,  sooner 
tban  rdiiiquish  Uiem,  he  would  at  odcOi 
proad  as  ne  was  of  the  honour  it  con- 
ferred upon  him,  resign  his  seat  in  that 
House.  He  bad  to  complaint  among 
other  things,  that  the  hon.  member  who 
moved  the  amendment  hady  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  greatly  misrepresented  the 
language  used  by  the  Spanish  minister, 
M.  de  San  Miguel.  He  had  declared 
that  minister  to  have  expressed  himself 
as  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Englsnd* 
Now,  that  minister  had,  on  the  contrary, 
clearly  pointed  out  to  our  government  a 
widely  diffisrent  course;  observing,  that 
by  doing  so  thev  would  adopt  a  line  wor-» 
thy  of  them  and  worthy  of  the  great  na- 
tion over  whose  councils  they  presided* 
The  following  were  the  words  made  use 
by  M.  dc  San  Miguel :—  ^*  The  |covem- 
ment  of  his  majesty  has  received  with  gra- 
titude,  but  without  surprise,  the  verbal 
communication,  purporting  that  the  cabi* 
net  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  respecting  the 
independence  and  the  political  institutions 
ado|rted  by  the  (Spanish)  nation,  is  de- 
termined not  to  interfere  in  our  domestic 
afiahrs.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected 
from  the  government  of  a  nation  which, 
liice  the  British,  knows  its  riehts,  and  the 
firimordisl  principles  of  pubTio  law ;  and 
It  is  only  to  De  wondered  at,  that  it  should 
not  think  it  expedient  to  ghre  to  a  decla- 
ration of  such  obvious  justice  the  solem* 
nity  which  it  deserves.*'  NoW|  he  at  onoe 
objected  to  the  course  of  argument  pur* 
sued  by  the  hon.  mover  of  the  amendment, 
and  he  founded  his  objection  upon  the 
fbllowjng  passsge  in  M.  de  San  Mi^uers 
eorresponaence  :  **  The  ties  of  intimate 
regard^  the  principles  of  mutual  conve- 
nience, and  the  analogy  of  the  respective 
institutions  which  exist  in  Spain  and  in 
England  —  do  they  not  positively  entitle 
the  former,  overwhelmed  by  difficulties, 
to  expect  from  the  latter,  whose  political 
influence  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  some- 
thing more  than  simple  and  abstract  jus- 
tice—something more  than  a  passive  re- 
spect for  universal  laws,  than  a  cold 
and  insensible  neutrality  /'*  Here,  certain- 
ly, was  no  disguise,  no  ambiguity.  They 
saw  a  gallant  nation  avowing  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  slie  was  surrounded,  can- 
didly admitting  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  stating  at  the  same  time, 
that  under  such  circumstanoeii  the  ex- 
pected from  us  **  something  move  than 
simple  and  abstract  justice-^ something 
asore  than  a  passive  respect  lor  universd 
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laws,  than  a  cold  and  inseasible  neutmli* 
ty."  M.  de  San  Miguel  went  on  to  show 
that  we  had  done  nothing  more  than  pro«r 
nounce  an  hypothetical  theory  i  that  while 
we  o£fered  our  interference,  we,  in  fact, 
did  nothing  to  prevent  the  mischief  we 
apprehended,  for  he  went  on  to  say-* 
**  And  if  some  tender  interest,  such  as 
befits  two  nations  in  similar  circumstances, 
exist  in  the  court  of  London,  how  is  it 
that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  visible 
acts  of  fiiendly  inta*po»tion  to  save  its 
ally  from  evils  in  which  humanity,  wis* 
dom,  and  even  cautious  and  provident 
state  policy  will  sympathize?  Or  how 
is  it  that  (if  these  benevolent  acts  exist) 
they  are  not  communicated  to  the  oabinet 
of  his  catholic  majesty  ?'' 

Where,  now,  were  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  the  county  of  York  i 
Why  one  would  hardly  imagine  that 
they  had  both  alluded  to  the  same  doco« 
meat.  Here  was  a  direct  accusation 
against  his  majesty^s  minbters,  cooched 
in  the  veir  language  of  complaint  used 
bjr  himselr  and  hui  boo.  friends ;  and  even 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Maodooald)  who 
introduced  the  motion,  did  nothing  more 
than  amplify  that  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  pathos  by  the  Sp%« 
nish  minister,  and  wmch,  whatever  took 
place,  would  staasp  indelible  disgrace 
upon  those  ministers  who  had  neglected 
to  follow  that  direct  and  honourable  course 
which  lay  open  to  them.  M.  de  San  Mi- 
gud,  in  asking,  **  if  some  tender  interest 
exists,  Ac,*'  evidently  doubted  that  there 
existed  any  such.  Did  any  doubt  now 
remain  as  to  the  existence  of  sudi  ten- 
der interest  ?  **  De  non  appareniibus  et  de 
noH  exUtentihue  eadem  est  raHo^  No  such 
tender  interest  appeared ;  and,  therefore,^ 
he  was  bound  to  conclude  tliat  no  sucH 
existed.  He  bqg;ged  pardon  for  troubling 
the  House  with  so  many  quotations 
from  the  papers ;  but  he  really  felt  them 
necessary  to  his  argument.  He  hoped, 
so  far  as  ne  had  gone,  ho  had  not  misquot- 
ed any  of  the  documents  [No,  no  !--4iear|| 
hear  I]  Well,  then  she  went  on  [a  laugh] 
He  knew  not  the  ground  for  that  laugh. 
He  bad  used  the  teem,  sAs,  as  applied  to 
Spain.  Well,  then,  Spain,  or  her  minis- 
ter went  on  as  follows:-^ •'The  acta  to 
whidi  I  allude,  would  in  no  wise  com* 
promise  the  most  striodf  conceived  syi* 
tern  of  neutrality.  GtMM  oSces  coansels 
the  reflections  of  one  friend  in  favour  of 
another,  do  not  pUice  a  aalion  in  ooneert 
of  attack  or  defence  with  another,  do  not 
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expose  it  to  the  eomity  of  the  opposite 
psrtVf  even  if  thej  do  not  deserve  its  gra* 
titude —  they  are  not  (in  a  word)  efiective 
aidy  troops,  arms*  subsidies,  which  aag- 
ment  the  force  of  one  of  t!ie  contending 
parties.  It  is  of  reason  only  ihat  we  are 
apealciog,  and— it  is  with  the  pen  of  con- 
ciliation that  a  power,  situated  like  Great 
Britain,  might  support  Spain»  without  ex- 
posing herself  to  take  part  in  a  war»  which 
ahe  may  perhaps  prevent  with  gene- 
ral utility.  Englana  might  act  in  this 
manner ;  being  able,  ought  she  so  to  act  ? 
and  if  she  ought,  has  she  acted  so  ?  In 
the  wise,  just,  and  generous  views  of  the 
government  of  St.  «^ffies,  no  other  answer 
can  exist  than  the  affirmative.  Why  then 
does  she  not  notify  to  Spain  what  hss 
been  done,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
in  that  mediatory  sense  fen  aqutl  sentido 
tnediadorj  f  Are  there  weighty  inconve- 
niences which  enjoin  discretion  which 
show  the  necessity  of  secrecy  ?  They  do 
Dot  appear  to  an  ordinary  penetration/* 
NoW|  afler  having  ventured  to  trouble  the 
House  with  this  extract,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  candour  of  any  member,  who  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  reading,  whether  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  bad  fairly 
quoted  the  documents  in  question^  and 
whether  the  government  of  Spain  had 
acquiesced  in.  and  approved  of  the  course 
pursued  by  our  government  in  this  trans- 
action? So  far  from  it,  that  the  very 
next  paragraph  distinctly  pointed  out  what 
the  whole  matter  hinged  upon,  and  even 
the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of  York 
himself  would  perceive  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case*  It  was  as  follows  : — 
**  Nevertheless,  in  such  uncertainty  of 
what  she  has  to  thank  the  British  ministry 
for,  the  government  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty thinks  itself  bound  to  manifest,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  in  order  that  it  may 
regard  it  as  its  profession  of  faith,  that 
whilst  it  respects  the  rights  of  others,  it 
will  never  admit  the  least  intervention  in 
its  internal  concerns,  nor  execute  an  act 
which  may  compromise,  in  the  least,  the 
free  exercise  of  national  sovereignty." 

After  this  declaration  on  the  part  of 
M*  de  San  Miguel— after  he  had  declared 
that  Spain  would  not  concede  one  iota  of 
national  sovereignty^  or  one  principle  of 
her  political  institutions — what  did  we  do 
to  convince  Spain  that  we  intended  to 
mediate,  in  the  same  sense  that  he  had 
considered  that  intention  in.  We  sent 
over  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  with  a  memO'*' 
randum  from  4be  duke  of  Wellington.   It' 


would  have  been  natural  to  suppose,  from 
the  character  of  the  duke,  and  from  all 
that  he  had  before  achieved  in  Spain,  that 
the  memorandum  transmitted  by  bis  grace 
would  have  been  couched  in  terms  be- 
coming any  lover  of  independence,  any 
lover  at  least  of  heroism.      But,  notwith- 
standing the  comparison  which  bad  been 
instituted  elsewhere  between  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  another  great  genera) and 
statesman  of  former  days,  he  (Mr.  H.) 
could  not  concur  in  one  part  of  tne  eulogy 
which  a  noble  lord  had  pronounced  upon 
him.     At  least,  it  could  not  be  said  ofthe 
duke    of  Wellington,    **  eodem    aniroo 
scripsit  ouo  bellavit."     This .  memoran* 
dum  was  but  a  poor  performance  after  all ; 
and  therefore  be  would  say  no  more  upon 
the  matter  of  its  composition.     But  our 
government  thought,  it  seemed,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  bad  a  right,  from  the 
great  and  peculiar  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  Spain,  to  give  her  bis  frietHlly^ 
counsel.     Did,  however,  the  noble  duke 
offer   that   couusel  m  the  only  way  in 
which  M.  de  Sao  Miguel  hadsindit  couldL 
have  effect  ?  namely,  in  such  a  way  as 
might  preserve  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  ?  He  did  not.     And  not  only 
was  this  the  case,  but  the  memorandum 
went  to  such  lengths — it  pointed  to  such 
concessions — it  was  contrived    with    so 
much  sophistry^>that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  it  what  it  was,  that  the 
duke  himself  wished  Spain  to  do.    It  had 
been  said,  that  the  duke  had  some  right 
to  give  her  advice,    by  reason  of  the 
splendid  services  he  had  performed  for 
Spain ;  but,  was  he  not  bound,  on  the  self 
same  principle,   to  offer  his  counsel  to 
France  ?    He  should  like  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  services  his  grace  had  rendered  to 
France  were  not  at  least  equal  to  those 
which  he  had  done  to  Spain  ?    He  sliould 
wish  to  be  informed,  whether  the  amazing 
services  which  the  duke  had  performed 
for  that  ungrateful  family — as  he.  must 
ever    call    them — which    sat   upon    the 
French  throne,  were  not  equal  to  any  of 
those  which  the  same  distinguished  indi- 
vidual had  had  the  happiness  of  perform- 
ing in  behalf  of  Spain.     Did  the  noble 
duke  give  the  same  advice  to  France  then 
as  he  nad  favoured  Spain  with  ?    In  one 
of  his  speeches  on  this  subject,  the  right; 
hon.  secretary  of  state   (Mr.   Canning) 
had,  indeed,  made  use  of  the  word* ''  re- 
monstrance," and  he  (Mr.  H.)  was  quite 
delighted  in  consequence.     He  had,  how- 
everi  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
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papers,  page  by  (>age,  In  the  hope  of 
finding  that  expression  somewhere  used ; 
but  with  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  wishes, 
lie  could  see  nothing  like  '*  remonstrance" 
in  the  entire  collection.  None,  at  least, 
as  applying  to  France ;  but,  as  to  Spain, 
remonstrance,  certainly.  Now,  what  was 
it  that  the  English  minister  said  to  Spain  ? 
He  said,  that  our  n^ediation  would  be  af- 
forded to  her  on  two  grounds  :  '*  If  Spain 
be  disposed  to  solicit  that  mediation,  she 
will  entitle  herself  to  it,  first  by  redressing 
our  grievances ;  and  secondly,  by  a  con- 
fidential and  spontaneous  assurance  that 
his  catholic  majesty  and  his  family  are  al- 
together safe  from  violence/'  Why,  was 
this  the  time— the  time  in  which  Spain 
openly  avowed  herself  to  be  distressed, 
when  she  safd  to  England  with  a  generous 
and  gallant  confidence,  **  Help  us,  or  we 
sink," — was  this  the  time  for  a  British  mi- 
nister to  use  such  language  ? — to  say  to 
her,  *<  Do  this  first,  in  order  to  entitle 
you  to  ask  our  mediation  ?"  It  was  true, 
indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  secretary,  on 
a  former  night,  had  said,  <<  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  suppose  that  he  had 
taken  such  an  opportunity  to  press  that 
redress  upon  the  government  of  Spain." 
But,  what  was  the  House  to  think  of  the 
expressions  which  he  (Mr.  H.^  had 
quoted?  -Did  it  not  amount  to  tnis: — 
**  Redress  our  grievances  first ;  and  then 
we  will  tell  you,  whether  we  will  assist 
you  with  our  mediation  or  not."  And, 
why  was  this  proviso  suggested  about  the 
Jcing  ?  What  right  had  we  to  insist  upon 
conditions  with  Spain,  as  to  what  bhe 
should  do  in  respect  to  her  king  ?  But, 
thus  it  was : — we  took  care  to  make  con- 
ditions for  the  king  ;  but  we  never  said  a 
word  about  the  people.  In  these  days, 
an  English  minister  scorned  to  stipulate 
fur,  or  to  consult  the  people.  All  that  he 
Obked  was,  security  for  that  cursed  mo- 
narchical principle — [Cries  of  *'  Hear, 
hear,'*  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and 
.repeated  from  the  Opposition,] — that 
cun^ed  monarchical  principle*  for  which 
he  {Mr.  H.)  supposed  all  was  to  be  given 
up.  [Hear !].  He  knew  very  well  what  he 
was  sayiog.  He  was  addressing  an  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons;, and  surely,  as 
this  principle  had  lately  been  expounded 
by  the  despots  of  Europe,  he  haa  a  right 
to  complain  of  it.  It  had  blasted  all  the 
fair  hopes  and  promises  that  bad  been 
held  out  to  the  nations :  it  had  rendered 
null  and  void  all,  the  mighty  efforts  which 
this  country  had  put  forth,  and  had  de- 


feated the  object  of  that  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  which  was  intended 
to  ensure  security  for  ourselves,  and  to  es» 
tahlish  the  liberue^  of  Europe. 

Tl)^  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  had 
praised  ministers  that  evening,  for  re- 
solving to  maintain  **  at  all  events,'^  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Now,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  ^  at  all  events  ?*' 
It  obviously  meant  something  or  nothing. 
If  it  meant  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
any  event  whatever,  that  might  arise,  the 
hon.  member  himself  knew  not  what  he 
said.  In  that  sense  of  the  words,  he  waa 
sure  the  hon.  member  had  too  much  spirit 
to  vote  away  the  honour  of  the  country, 
"  at  all  events."  The  hon.  member,  then, 
must  have  intended  to  say,  **  at  all  events^ 
as  applying  to  any  that — looking  to  the 
time  at  which  ministers  so  determined — 
might  then  occur.  And  here  he  roust 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the  observa- 
tion of  his  hon.  friena  TMr.  Macdonald), 
that  nothing  else  could  oe  expected  from 
the  congress  of  Verona,  but  a  continuation 
of  those  aggressions  and  encroachments 
on  the  liberties  of  states,  which  had 
been  so  lone  committed,  and  were  so 
much  to  be  deplored.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult and  continuance  of  this  system,  had 
been  foretold  and  deprecated,  not  only 
upon  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  side  of  the  House» 
but  even  by  the  noble  predecessor  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, he  had  only  to  refer  to  the  state 
papers  issued  by  the  late  lord  London- 
derry, at  the  congresses  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach.  He  recollected  very  well,  that 
when  the  occupation  of  Naples  was  the 
subject  of  discussion,  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire  was  among  the  foremost  in  that 
House,  to  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the 
principle  of  intervention  which  at  that 
time  existed  among  the  allied  sovereigns. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  rieht  hon.  secre- 
tary on  a  former  evening,  that  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  it  was  not  at  first  expect- 
ed that  the  affairs  of  Spain  would  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  discussion.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Troppau,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
allied  powers  looked  at  the  revolutions  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  in  the  same 
point  of  view.  It  was  further  stated,  on 
their  removal  to  Laybach,  that  the  affiiira 
of  Naples  were  to  be  considered  first. 
After  tne  declaration  of  the  12th  of  May, 
and  after  the  military  occupation  of  Naples, 
was  it  consistent  to  suppose  that  tnese 
holy  allies  would  ever  slumber,  or  take 
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thiir^jrieioffSpaiiit  while  a  freecoattU 
totioD  wai  CO  be  found  in  that  country  ? 
For  bit  own  part,  he  thought  the  kin^ 
perfectly  right.  True,  he  abhorred  their 
prindples;  but  still  he  maintained,  that 
•o  long  at  Spain  retained  a  free  constitu- 
tion, to  long  would  it  be  impottible  for 
thete  holy  powers  fulljr  to  ettablith  their 
alliances,  or  to  carry  into  complete  eflbct 
4heir  principle  of  universal  despotism. 

But  it  was  now  aiked,  how  any  one 
could  suppose,  that  Spain  would  after- 
wards become  the  object  of  the  discussions 
at  Verona  ?  He  knew  not  whether  so  in* 
aignificant  a  fact  was  worth  mentioning ; 
but  he  himself  happened  to  be  at  Verona 
at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  congress ; 
and  he  could  undertake  to  say,  that  no 
man  in  Italy,  that  no  man  even  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  any  intelligence,  ever 
aupposed  at  that  time  that  Italy  was 
really  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  Italy  something  like 
m  movement  of  corps ;  but  what  did  it 
amount  to  i  One  corps  crossed  a  moun- 
tain, and  was  succeedcKl  by  another  corps, 
or  took  up  a  neighbouring  position ;  and 
in  this  way,  too,  17,000  men  crossed  from 
4me  bank  of  the  Po  to  the  other,  where 
ihey  encamped,  in  order  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  recross  the  river  when  necessary. 
But  every  body  in  Verona  knew  perfectly 
well,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
gress assembled  there  regarded  Spain. 
Fie  would,  however,  do  the  right  non. 
secretary  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  much  mistaken  about  the  feeling  of 
congress,  when  it  broke  up.  He  (Mr. 
H.)  really  thought  that  it  was  not  then 
imagined  there  would  be  a  war  with  Spain. 
He  happened  to  know,  that  there  was  a 
general  complaint  on  that  occasion,  in 
Verona,  about  the  result  of  the  congress. 
The  aid-de*carops  or  other  retsiners  of 
the  monarchs  were  heard  to  murmur  at 
the  fruitless  errand  which  had  brought 
them  from  the  walls  of  China,  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  or  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
merely  to  make  part  of  a  pageant.  But 
the  fact  which  he  had  admitt^  only  made 
the  enormity  of  the  thing  the  greater. 
Congress  had  broken  up,  being  deterred 
from  the  meditated  war,  by  dieir  appre- 
hensions of  the  indignation  of  Europe, 
and  the  menaces  of  offended  justice;  and 
yet  we  were  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a 
wretched  miserable  intrigue,  got  up  in 
the  Tttileries ;  or  of  the  cunning  and  in- 
fluence of  a  contemptible  Corsican  ad- 


venturer, who,  to  make  good  some  bet, 
perhaps,  in  the  Salon  des  Etrangers  at 
Paris,  had  at  last  so  manceuvered  as  to 
drive  the  French  minister  hito  a  war. 

The  part  which  the  right  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  been  called  upon  to 
play  was  one  of  the  ffreatest  and  the  noblest 
that  a  minister  everliad  to  perform.  Un- 
happily, the  right  hon.  gentleman  prefer- 
red  to  follow  in  the  path  which  bad  been 
trodden  by  his  predecessor ;  and  was  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  the  glory  of  asserting  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  country  to  a 
perseverance  in  the  fatal  system  to  which 
that  unfortunate  nobleman  had  committed 
himself.  He  (Mr.  H.)  woa  aware  of  the 
delicate  ffround  upon  which  he  was  tread- 
ing; he  anew  that  beneath  it  were  the 
<<  cineres  adbuc  calentes"  of  the  deceased 
minister,  and  he  was  willing  not  too  mi- 
nutely to  scrutinize  his  demerits  in  that 
capacity.  But  death  should  not  canonize 
his  errors,  and  he  must  sa/,  that  the  po* 
licy  of  that  nobleman  was  of  all  others 
the  most  fatal  ever  adopted  by  a  BnUsh 
minister.  Whether  be  (Mr.  H.)  was 
right  or  no,  he  would  only  judge  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  opinion  was  backed 
by  that  of  others.  He  had  visited  aknost 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  he  knew 
that  there  was  hardly  one  of  those  states 
which  did  not  look  up  to  the  late  lord 
Londonderry,  as  to  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  present  conditio!^.  He 
could  only  tell  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
that  when  he  succeeded  to  office,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  more  hopes,  nsore  expecta- 
tions, more  wishes— good  wishes,  it  might 
be  added— than  had  ever  in  this  country 
hailed  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  nunister 
into  office.  This  was  quite  true.  He 
knew  not  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
happened  to  have  collected  round  him- 
self such  a  halo  of  hopes ;  but  he  (Mr. 
H.)  did  very  well  recollect  to  have  heani 
in  that  territory  which  had  most  suWered 
through  our  disastrous  policy— -he  meant 
the  Milanese  states — and  to  have  beard, 
not  from  the  common  people*  as  tbey 
were  called,  but  from  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  importance  there — much  con- 
gratulation on  the  subject  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  becoming  foreign  secretary. 
<<  We^**  it  was  said,  <'  your  lord  London- 
derry is  now  no  more ;  and  sinoe  you  have 
that  gentleman"  (naming  Mr.  Canning) 
"  for  his  successor,  we  do  hope  and  trust 
that  he  will  be  neither  influenced  nor  res- 
trained by  those  gentlemen  who  form  the 
company  of  the  ante-cfaambera  of  foreigo 
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monafohs.  We  hope  that  lie  may  know 
and  feel  that  his  lordship  has  been  de- 
ceivedy  and  that  Enf^nd,  in  abandoning 
Che  part  of  the  people  and  taking  tlie  side 
of  the  sovereic^ns,  has  taken  a  fatal  and 
minous  step  which  nothing  can  retract  or 
atone  for,  but  a  decided  change  of  po- 
licj/'  Elsewhere,  however,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  had  heard  something  which  was  even 
a  g^eat  deal  more  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tfeman's  credit,  for  it  was  the  exceasive 
discontent  and  vexation  with  liim,  which 
'was  expressed  by  the  onder  ministers  and 
attendants^  and  retinue  of  prince  Metter- 
nich  and  count  Nesselrode,  and  all  the 
t^tfier  gentlemen  of  the  ante-chambers  of 
the  allied  sovereigns.  ^  Oh,*'  said  thejr, 
'**  natters  will  go  poorly  with  us  now  m 
England :  the  patron  of  legitimacy  is  no 
more ;  and  in  his  place  we  find  a  liberal ; 
tiay,  more,  a  very  radical/' — to  whtoh  he 
-(Mr.  H.)  only  replied^  *<  I  am  afraid  not 
^Qttc''  f[A  laugh!].  Whether  this  was 
^hat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ac- 
cept in  the  light  of  a  compliment  he  ka>ew 
not;  butsOy  undoubtedly,  stood  the  facets. 
The  same  sentiment  followed  the  right 
fion.  gentleman,  for  he  was  held  up  by  the 
IbHowers  of  M.  de  Montmorenci,  and  by 
llbe  ultras  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
to  hatred  and  execration. 

From  all  these  circumstances  he  had 
-formed  some  hopes,  he  confessed,  of  the 
richt  hon.  gentleman.  He  did  venture  to 
thmk,  that  something  was  yet  to  be  done 
for  oar  honour  and  character,  if  only 
from  the  mere  love  of  contraries,  and  if 
It  was  only  that  an  opposite  course  to 
that  which  had  been  pursued  by  lord 
Londonderry  was  to  be  taken.  But  when 
lie  heard  the  Speech,  d^vered  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  from  the 
tflroncj  and  the  addresses  that  were  voted 
— 4he  language  of  which  was  very  like  thsrt 
t^the  speeches  to-night  of  the  hon.  mem-. 
%ers  for  York  and  for  the  city  of  London 
^-lie  did  gravely  believe,  that  a  radical 
had  acturily  come  into  oike.  ^  A  laugh.3 
He  was  sangniBe  enougjh  to  hefieve,  that 
an  lionooraMe  and  ntanflT  tH>n^kict  was  at 
length  to  be  pursued,  if  he  was  wrong, 
he  couM  only  say,  that  he  -would  at  any 
lime  rather  he  a  done  to  his  good  opinion 
af  any  nan,  than  he  a  prey  I0  the  pains 
tif  perpetual  sasplnon  and  -nmtrast  But, ; 
vt  appealed  he  had  heen  -^rong,  and  tfittt  1 
^fia  rijriit  hon.  secretaiy  had  dosely' 
CeHowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- ; 
cesser.  The  ri|ht  hon.  gentlemftn  ap- 1 
feared  to  be  a  fnend  to  BpBin»«he  wodid 
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not  aay  lor  the  designed  fnirpoie,  for  he 
couM  not  believe  any  thing  whidh  Would 
be  so  discneditable  to  the  ngbt  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  bnt--with  the  efl'ect  of  making 
hor  disgrace  herself.  That  seemed  to  be 
tfie  only  effect  which  his  friendship  would 
produce.  He  well  reoollected,  that  on  a 
recent  occasion — the  presenting  a  peti- 
tion against  the  foreign  enlistment  bdl — 
-there  was  a  rumour  riwoad,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  lo  JMieve^  he  thought 
thsft  some  enemy  to  4ffie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man must  have  put  it  into  the  public 
papeia.  It  was,  that  at  that  period  sir 
W.  A'Court  and  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
were  trying  to  make  tfie  Spaniards  modify 
their  •constitution.  When  gentlemen  on 
his  (the  Opposition)  side  oif  the  Hoaae 
heard  that  such  a  report  was  abroad,  thev 
said,  **  Ohaol  it  •cannot  be.''  [Alaaghg 
And  yet,  what  had  the  fact  turned  out  to 
bet  Why,  that  the  very  interposition 
•uppooed  to  be  so  impossible— 4he  effort, 
not  to  aave,  but  lo  degrade  Spain—bad 
actually  been  made  by  our  recooHnenda- 
don  to  her  to  sacrifice  her  honour  and  her 
interests,  hy  resisnin^  her  independeaee. 
He  could  aot  help  thinking,  that  the^te 
lord  Londonderry,  had  he  lived,  would, 
in  one  respect,  have  acted  a  preferable 
part  to  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He 
would  either  hare  fek,  that  the  first  me- 
nace of  France  was  -dearly  against  flvs 
principles  of  his  own  circular  in  lf)20, 
and  would  have  resisted  it  at  once-^or  he 
would  have  boldly  resolved  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  alliance;  hnt^  In  erfher 
determination,  he  would  have  assembled 
pariiament  and  affected  at  -least  to  consult 
his  friends  in  that  House.  But,  what  did 
the  ri^ht  hon.  gentlemen  4o?— Parlia- 
Bient  was  not  a9semb4ed  antil  the  latest 
TDontent;  and  when  it  did  assemble, 
especial  eare  wos  tolcen  in  the  king's 
speech,  to  omit  afl  imimation  of  the  po- 
licy which  government  had  resolved  to 
pursne.  Rumour  said,  that  the  foreign 
aecretary  had  prevailed  over  his  brother 
nrinisters,  in  procuring  the  omission  of 
fhe  words  <>  -strict  neutrality  "  in  his  ma- 
jesty's *speecli— 'and  Kkely  enough-;  for, 
week  af^  week,  doubtful  language  fell 
from  that  geufleman,  until  thefotal  phrase 
at  last  dropped  from  the  Hps'of  the  nrime 
nnnister  in  the  other  House ;  ana  this 
country  then  knew  the  extent  of  her  dis« 
grace. 

But,  although  ministers  miglit  have 
made  up  their  own  minds  to  this  base 
policy,  what  surprised  him  was,  that  they 
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ihould  efer  have  supposed  Spain  could 
coDseDt  to  modify  her  constitutioD.  What 
sort  of  modification  would  content  France, 
DO  one  could  collect  from  the  papers  be- 
fore the  House.  In  fact,  Spam  nsd  but 
one  hue  to  pursue;  for  in  politics  as  in 
morals,  <<  Lioea  recta  velut  sola  est  sed 
mille  recuro."  This  straight  forward 
course  Spain  had  followed  in  spite  of  the 
menaces  of  foes— in  spite  of  the  base  ad- 
vice of  friends;  and,  to  contrast  with  this 
noble  conduct  what  was  the  course 
adopted  by  England?  When  it  was 
known  that  this  mjustice  was  to  be  at^ 
tempted,  the  rif^t  hon.  gentleman  said— 
*<  Come  what  may,  England  will  be  no 
party  to  this  matter/'  Suppose  a  man 
Lad  two  friends,  and  knew  that  oiie  was 
going  to  rob  the  other:  and  instead  of 
soing  to  the  former  and  saying  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  was  going  to  rob  him, 
he  were  to  say,  <'  I  would  advise  you  to 
giro  away  a  little  bit  of  your  property :  put 
a  little  money  under  your  door,  and  I 
think  I  can  guarantee  you  from  having 
your  throat  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
night*"  [Hear,  hear!]  He  would  here 
b^  to  recisll  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
recollection  what  was  hb  tone  in  1808. 
He  knew  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  separate,  as  dislinctt  the  position  of 
Spain  at  that  time  from  what  it  was  at 
present.  In  his  opinion,  the  cases  bore  a 
very  strong  resemblance ;  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  the  new  congresses  of  Lay- 
bach  and  Verona  furnished  a  strong  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  Erfurt.  The  latter  was 
assembled,  as  Napoleon  said,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  securing  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  of  arranging^,  the  affairs  of  Spam ; 
and,  after  that  congress,  peace  was  offer- 
ed to  England  by  Napoleon  and  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan,  then  secretary  for  foreign  affiiirs, 
answered  the  proposition  in  the  following 
language— at  least  such  was  the  language 
of  the  king's  declaration,  dated,  West- 
minster, Dec.  15,  1808.  As  the  chief 
reason  for  declining  the  overtures,  he 
says,  <<  The  univerm  Spanish  nation  is 
described  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  tne  demand 
for  the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  (wrty  to  any  negotiation  is  re- 
jected as  inadmissible  and  insulting." 
What  followed  might  well  serve  to  show 
what  was  the  real  sincerity  and  friendship 
of  those  allies,  for  whom  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  disposed  to  sa^ifice  so 
much.    <*  With  astonishmeat|  as  well  as 


with  grief,  his  majestjr  has  received  firos 
the  emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in 
effect,  though  less  indecorous  in  tone  and 
manner.  The  emperor  of  Russia  alio 
stigmatises  as  '  insurrection '  the  glorious 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  in  defience 
of  the  independence  of  their  coanuy; 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  lus  impensi 
majesty's  authority,  to  an  uaurpatioa 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  At  toat  time  France  was  united 
with  Russia  as  she  was  now,  and  Austria 
would  have  joined  her,  but  did  not  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons ;  namely,  that  Na- 
poleon would  not  .let  her.  This  appsm 
from  a  curious  correspondence  betweca 
prince  Metternich  and  M.  Champaany, 
the  French  minister  for  foreign  amiirk 
To  show  the  dispositionof  prince  JVfetter- 
nich— the  prince  of  all  legitimate  minis^ 
ten — it  was  only  necesaary  to  obserrOf 
that  he  told  the  French  mmister,  tiiat  if 
king  Joseph  had  not  been  recognized  aa 
king  of  Spalo,  it  must  be  attrwuted  to 
the  congress  at  Erfurt ;  for  if  the  pre- 
sence of  his  maiter  or  even  of  bimaeif— 
this  legitimate  minister — had  only  beea 
permitted,  the  claim  of  Joseph  to  be  Idn^ 
would  have  been  recognised.  At  tin 
time,  it  was  clear  that  the  right  hon*  gen- 
tleman had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons on  whose  behalf  he  now  showed  so 
much  interest.  It  was  about  two  months 
after  the  breaking  out  of  this  struggle  io 
Spain  in  1808,  that  kinfs  George  the  third 
closed  the  parliament  in  these  tervoi: — 
*'  His  majesty  views  witli  lively  interest  the 
loyal  and  determined  spirit  manifested  by 
the  Spanish  nation  in  resisting  the  vio« 
lence  and  perfidy  with  which  her  dearest 
rights  have  been  assailed.  The  Spanish 
nation,  thus  nobly  struggling  against  in- 
vasion, can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  recogm'xed 
by  Great  Britain  as  a  natural  friend  and 
ally.  We  are  commanded  to  inform  you, 
that  communications  have  been  received 
from  several  provinces  in  Spain,  soliciting 
the  assistance  of  his  majesty ;  which  com- 
munications his  majesty  has  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  good-will  and 
attention.  In  contributing  to  the  succev 
of  this  great  and  glorious  fcause,  his  ma- 
jesty has  no  other  object  than  that  of 
restoring,  unimpaired,  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  but 
he  trusts  tluU  the  same  efforts  that  are 
employed  in  this  great  object  any,  imder 
the  blessing  of  Divine  ProvUencOi  lead, 
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by  tkeir  effiecti  and  their  example,  to  the  r  was  the   laaguage    of  the   inquiiitori; 
restoratioo  of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  such  also  was  the  lansuace  of  Louis  18th 


Europe. 

Now,  what  sentiments  could  be  more 
magnanimous  than  these — what  more 
proper  for  a  British  minister — what  more 
lUting  to  be  held  up  for  future  imitation  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  say,  the 
present  was  an  extremely  different  case- 
that  we  were  not  now  at  war  with  France. 
No  doubt,  it  was  a  difiereot  case  in  point 
of  interest,  but  not  in  point  of  honour*  In 
the  former  instance,  when  any  nation 
threw  off  her  alliance  with  France,  we 
took  her  into  our  alliance  directly  for 
that  very  reason ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
right  hon.  genileman  had  too  much  mag- 
nanimity and  spirit  to  look  only  to  the 
Question  of  interest,  and  now,  when  we 
aid  not  want  Spain,  but  when  Spain 
wanted  us,  to  forget  the  peace  and  to 
desert  the  liberties  of  Europe — to  forget 
her  rights  and  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, and  every  thing  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  once  found  it  so  conve- 
nient to  vindicate.  It  was  said,  that  Spain 
was  now  divided,  and  that  she  was  then 
united.  This  he  denied.  So  far  firom 
being  then  united,  all  the  members  of  the 
Spanish  dynasty,  many  of  the  grandees, 
all  the  pnncipal  magistrates,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Madrid,  and  the 
higher  powers,  particularly  those  exer- 
cising the  great  office  of  inquisitor  .gene- 
ral, were  every  one  of  them  against  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  One  of  the 
arguments  then  made  use  of  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  that  House,  and  by 
lord  Liverpool  in  the  other— some  pre- 
mature motion  having  been  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sheridan,  ciuling  upon  the  coun- 
try to  explain  herself  with  regard  to 
Spain— .was,  that  at  that  period  only  five 
or  six  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  had  de- 
clared themselves.  However,  England 
shortly  after  did  embrace  the  cause  of 
Spain:  the  voice  of  that  country  spoke 
out—spoke  out  for  freedom,  and  drowned 
in  its  swelling  and  triumphant  shout  the 
corrupt  and  feeble  croaking  of  inquisitors 
and  of  slaves.  At  that  period,  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  inquisitors  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  language  of  Louis 
18th  at  the  present  day.  The  inquisitors 
said,  that  the  people  of  Spain  were 
not  to  be  trusted ;  that  their  enthusiasm 
unfitted  them  for  grave  considerations 
of  national  policy;  that  the  legitimate 
authorities  ot  the  country  were  to  have 
the  sole  controul  and  direction.    Such 


when  he  said,  **  Let  Ferdinand  7th  be 
free  to  give  a  constitution  to  hb  people, 
which  they  cannot  obtain  but  Arom  him." 
With  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Spanish  patriots  in  1808  and  1823,  he  was 
or  opinion  that  the  present  prospects  were 
by  far  the  most  promising,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  18&,  there  were 
130,000  FVenchmen  south  of  the  Ebro, 
and  60,000  French  soldiers  in  Madrid  and 
its  vicinity ;  but  in  two  months  after  the 
revolution  broke  out,  not  a  single  French* 
man  in  arms  was  to  be  found  south  of  thei 
Ebro.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  brave> 
and  glorious  effi>rts  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1808.  All  he  Would  sav  now  was,  that.be. 
would  join  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman: 
in  fervently  pnying  for  the  assistance  of 
heaven  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards.  Whether  the  csuse  should 
fall  or  triumph,  he  hoped  that  an  English 
House  of  Commons  would  that  nigbi 
show  to  the  world  that  it  appreciated  oar 
national  character^— that  it  appreciated 
the  ancient  glories  of  Eneland— and  that 
it  would  restore  us  to  Uie  proud  and 
honourable  situation  we  once  held«-^-4hat 
of  being  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  [Cheers!] 

Sir  fV.  De  Cmpi^ny  declared  himself 
an  advocate  for  a  strict  neutrality.  No« 
body  could  detest  the  conduct  of  France 
with  regard  to  Spain  more  than  he  did  $ 
but,  he  also  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
sider, first  of  all,  the  honour  and  safety  of 
his  own  country  [coughing].  If  the 
member,  who  appeared  so  afflicted  with  a 
cold,  imagined  that  he  was  to  be  deterred 
from  stating  his  sentiments,  he  was  very 
much  mistaiken.  That  hon.  member  had 
better  go  home  and  nurse  himself.  He. 
could  not  see  why  this  country,  which  had 
spent  six  hundred  millions  to  set  the 
Bourbons  up,  should  now  spend  as  much 
more  to  pull  them  dowft  again.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  protest  against  the  principle 
of  making  England  a  partjr  to  every  war 
which  occurrod,  for  which  she  was 
always  saddled  with  the  expense  and  had 
to  pay  tite  piper.  He  should  oppose  any 
measure  likely  to  embroil  us  in  another  war. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
from  the  hon.  mover  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him,  whether  they  wished  the 
House  to  consider  the  passage  of  the 
French  army  into  Spain  as  a  good  cause 
of  war  on  our  parts  against  France,    He 
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aaderftood  tlitt  thorn  kon*  roembert 
not  ^  chat  kngtb;  bat  e«iifi«cd  them* 
Mkai  to  iMiog,  tiat  •.difiertiit  course  of 
ntgotMBioooo  our  fnrtii  would  )ia?e  pre« 
levvMl  puce  bctnvtea  Prance  trod  SfM. 
il  kadyr  howerer,  bee»  adnieied  ov  all 
tanda,  that  it  wmM  have  bean  eitiviiieljr 
umrorthj  oi  the  BritMh  gavsmineiit  to 
laniQ;  a  menacbg  lone  toward*  FrancCy 
unleai  we  were  peaTly  detemnawd  t(>  ge  to 
war  with  that  power,  proTidcd  it  mre- 
Ifiwded  our  adt ice*  He  entirely  eonciiite^ 
in  that  opiokew;  and  he  waa  perfectly 
aatisficd)  that  the  nifatuatioii  of  Oie  court 
<rf  FriDce  was  ao-great,  ikat  notfaiog  thort 
of  wa9,  od  the  pam  of  Enghind,  coald  have 
daterttd  her  from  the  nonstrowi  and 
horrid  oggreaaion  spon  Spain.  He  did 
not  heeilate  €iv  one  noaaent  ao  to  diarao- 
teriie  the  attack  which  France  bad  niacle 
upon  Spain.  He  beheyed  «hat  but  one 
aentiment  pretaiied  in  that  Houses  and  in 
the  country  at  large  s  ondthatwas,  aaenti* 
ORnt  of  itf  onif  indigaatiea  against  the  gcv 
femment  of  France,  for  ita  nnjuat  attempt 
to  tramphs  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain. 
The  caae  appeared  to  him  to  be  thia— the 
government  of  France  was  guilty  of  a  gross 
wehilion  of  the  hiwa  of  natioaa  bj  invading 
a  country,  with  which  it  was  at  peace,  for 
the  purpose  of  interfepence  io  ita  internal 
Mm.  Bot^had  Enghafidron  this  ground, 
»  right  to  enter  upon  hostilities  with 
France.  He  decidedly  thought,  that  she 
had  not.  He  seriously  qucstionetl  whether, 
had  we  gone  to  war,  we  should  have  been 
justified  m  doing  so.  Wo  had  no  ri^ht, 
by  any  law  of  natiaiif,  to  make  ourselveii 
the  arbiters  of  the  world. — In  his  opinion, 
we  had.no  more  right  to  intermeddle  than 
France  herselfhad*  It  would  be  perfectly 
0K>n8trous  to  lay  it  down  generally,  as  a 
rule,  that  when  France  declared  herself 
on  one  side,  we  should  immediately  range 
ourselves  on  the  other*  With  regard  to 
Spain  herself,  no  one  knew— he  was  sure 
the  hon.  member  ^  Westminster  woold 
not  profess  to  know — t^he  exact  degree  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were-  divided  among 
themselves;  though  it  was  certain  that 
they  were  divided  to  some  extent.  Our 
taking  up  the  subject,  therefore,  would  be 
only  taking  it  ap  in  favour  of  one  party 
against  another.  Tlie  Spanish  minister 
liad  admitted,  that  aU  thai  was  desired  by 
Spain  was  neutrality.  Mero  views  of  in- 
terest were  not  a  just  cause  of  war;  though 
he  by  no  means  admitted,  that  it  would  be- 
our  interest  to  go  to  war.  W^c  were  now 
io  the  eighili  year  of  peace,  posaessiBg  a 


aurpluB  retemie,  mat  the  memm  of  refiev- 
ing  aome  of  our  borthena.  He  could  not 
but  express  his  surprise,that,  with  the  aoBM 
breath,,  hoo.  gentkemcn  ahaoid  call  for 
war,  and  aWo  for  thatrehef  whsdicoidd 
bo  obtained  oolr  bj  out  nAmumg  from 
war.  He  thovgnt  toe'  danger,  as  Iwtweew 
France  and  Spai%  waa  gveaUr  to  the 
dynoaty  of  France  than  to  the  Spanhh 
caaae ;  and  he  ahoold  be  as  little  aar* 
prised,  as  he  ahottld  be  aorry,  toiodthot 
just  punishmeni  had  overtahea  the  fonaer^ 
He  thought  that  any  fiBors  of  the  oniea  af 
France  and  Spain  were  altogether  vinaa* 
ory.  The  Sponiah  censtitaticMi  might  he 
worth  fighting  for  by  tie  Spaniorda  thaai- 
aelves,  but  not  by  this  coantry.  Hf, 
nevertheless,  admired  the  spirit  of  the 
Spaniards  in  refusing  to  moke  any  altera- 
lion  in  tliat  conatitution.  in  compliance 
whh  a  foreign  menace.  There  had,  how- 
ever, bc^en  so  much  hesitation  ia  tiw 
French  councilat  that  he  reaUy  ihooghe  it 
doubtful,  whether  they  incended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  act  m  they  now  had.  Ow 
the  whole,  he  saw  evecy  thing  to  emn- 
awnd  in  the  coovse  which  had  been  takea 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  maiotaia  a 
atrict  neutrality.  He  tlumght,  too^  that 
the  war  betweoi  France  and  Spoia  was 
veiy  hkely  to  become  an  unpopular  war 
h>  France ;  but  that,  if  it  were  once  made 
an  English  war,  it  would  ioHnedtotely  bC'- 
come  popular.  The  hon.  gentleman  eon^ 
eluded  by  declaring,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if  any  attempt 
had  been  made  at  catching  a  few  extra 
votes,  it  had  not  been  on  his  (the  Opposi- 
tion )  side  of  the  House,  but  oa  the  aide 
over  the  way,  where  it  was  maintained, 
that  the  only  question  before  thero^  wao 
one  of  |)eace  or  war.  He  asserted,  that 
no  such  decision  wss  involved  in  an  assent 
to  the  address  of  liis  hon.  friend ;  and  he 
wiis  further  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
this  country  was  more  exposed  to  the 
probable  chances  of  war,  by  the  course 
which  his  majesty's  government  had  pur- 
sued, than  it  cduld  have  been  by  the 
adoption  of  a  tone  of  .firm  and  vigorons 
remonstrance,  from  the  beginning.  What 
was  the  situation  ot^  this  country,  with  re^ 
fercnce  to  her  continental  allies?  We 
hod  now  been  joined  with  them  for  some 
seven  or  eight  }  ears  in  treaties  which  had 
for  their  buses  the  general  pacification  oi 
Europe.  So  far  he  was  not  disposed  to 
object  to  the  alliance ;  for  we  had,  in-footy 
byrour  union  with  themi  dehvered-Ewrope 
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(rom  the  tfnmnj  under  which  k  had 
gnMmed  3  but  that  after  this  we  sh«MiU 
join  with  tbeoiy  id  ai^  associaiioa  bavii^ 
ibr  iu  cbject  m  laterfereoce  in  Ibe 
imeroal  pohcy  of  oiber  statea,  waa  what 
he  strongly  objected  to.  We  should  not 
Mily  be  no  partjio  any  audi  alliance;  but 
k  was  not  lesa  our  duty  than  our  intereat 
finnly  lo  oppose  iL .  in  the  negotiationa 
BBapecting  auiony  and  the  gbring  up  of 
Genoa,  there  might  have  been  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  our  part,  bet  act 
such  aa  called  upon  us  to  interfere  directly. 
Bnt,  that  the  principle  of  interference 
should  have  been  extended  to  Spain,  and 
that  we  ahould  not  have  strongly  remon- 
strated and  threatened,  was  an  absurdity 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  compre- 
liend.  If,  at  the  conraiencement  of  ibese 
negotiations,  we  had  held  this  language  to 
the  allied  powers :  if  we  had  said  to 
Russia  <*  Tbe  interest  of  Spain  is  one 
which  concerns  ua  particularly— you, 
Httssia,  separated  as  you  are  from  us  by  a 
thousand  or  more  miles,  cannot  have  the 
same  interest  in  what  concerns  Spain  that 
we  have — you  may  be  interested  in  the 
concerns  of' Poland,  or  Austria  in  those  of 
Italy,  but  the  internal  afbrrs  of  Spain  can- 
not afiect  either  of  yon  materially,  and 
therefore  we  most  oppose  oursdves  to 
any  snch  interference."— If  language  to 
this  effect  had  been  held  at  tbe  conuuence- 
ment— and  he  maintained  that  such  lan- 
guage and  even  stronger  might  liave  been 
held  without  tbe  alternative  of  war ;  and 
further,  he  maintain'ed,  that  the  burden  of 
showing  that  aucli  an  earnest  tone  had 
been  adapted  was  thrown  upon  ministers 
—the  result  would  have  been  very  di^ 
fercnt  from  that  winch  they  bad  now  to 
deplore.  Looking  at  the  correspondence 
which  bad  been  laid  before  the  House,  he 
saw  no  traces  of  any  such  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  government.  The  strongest 
expression  in  those  papers  was,  that  Eng- 
land would  take  no  part  in  the  affair.  Thia 
cold  and  formal  langusge  was  the  strongest 
which  ministers  had  used.  He  thought 
tlie  case  called  for  a  much  stronger  and 
more  earnest  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
But  sliil  he  contended,  it  was  unfair  to 
soppose  that,  becanse  he  thought  so,  he 
and  those  who  n^treed  with  him  were  in 
favour  of  a  war.  it  was  said,  that  the  con- 
duct  of  France  daring  these  negotiations 
had  been  vacillating.  But  that  very  cir- 
cumstance gave  additional  strength  to  his 
argument;  for,  if  the  councils  of  France 
and  Austria  were  undecided,  the  probabi- 


lity was,  that,  a  more  strong  and  decided 
tone  on  our  part  woaid  have  been  dfectoal 
in  preserving  peace.  But,  let  the  House 
look  at  the  preseat  sUte  of  affiura  na  tbejr 
now  were,  and  then  ask  themselves, 
whether  tbe  lale  negotiations  bad  lefk  may 
thing  like  a  reaaonable  hope>  that  thin 
country  would  not,  at  some  stase  of  theae 
transactions^  be  mvolved  in  fioatilkiea  ? 
Putting  out  of  view»  for  the  moment,  the 
chance9  of  being  involved  for  the  support 
of  our  naival  power,  he  begged  il  niignt  be 
rememlM)red#  that  we  were  boimd  by 
treaty  to  protect  Portiunil  from  aggres- 
sion. Now,  aupposiDg  France  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  Ferdinand  again  seated  on  hta 
throne,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic 
power,  could  it  be  imagined  that  France 
and  Spain  wouki  be  such  absohite  idiota 
as  to  leave  Portugal,  which  had  the  aaoM 
constitution  and  acquired  under  nearly  the 
same  circumstances,  unmolested?  Waa 
it  possible,  that  they  would  be  such 
idiots,  avowing  the  principles  which  they 
did,  as,  having  quenched  the  fire  in  Spain, 
to  leave  it  still  burning  in  the  territories  of 
tbeir  near  neighbour,  Portugal?  The 
tiling  was  not  to  be  expected.  Spiun' 
would  consider  that  her  work  was  not  half 
done  while  that  fire  was  lefl  burning, 
which  at  some  future  period  might  again 
kindle  up  the  Peninsula.  It  could  not  be 
the  intereat  of  despotic  Spain  to.have  a 
free  government  existing  in  Portugal.  We 
should  then  hear  of  a  cordon  established 
on  the  froutiers  of  Portugal.  And,  if  a 
handful  of  men  could  be  got  to  raise  a  re-^ 
volt  in  that  country— -and  in  any  country 
newly-revoiutionized  the  thing  was  not 
difficult^-what  would  be  the  result }  "nie 
French  and  Spanish  troops  would  march 
into  Portugal,  on  the  same  pretext  with 
which  the  French  were  now  marching 
into  Spain.  What,  he  would  ask,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  the  conduct 
of  thb  country  I  Should  we  step  forward 
to  aid  our  ancient  ally  to  whom  we  were 
bound  by  treaty;  or  would  ministers 
again,  yielding  to  the  sophisms  of  M.  do 
Chateaubriand,  leave  Portugal  to  her  fate, 
and  observe  a  strict  neutrality?  Tbe 
only  conclusion,  then,  to  which  he  could 
come,  from  the  facts  he  had  stated,  and 
from  their  probable  consequences  which 
he  had  assumed,  was,  that  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  decisive  conduct  on  the  part  of  hia 
majesty's  ministers  would  have  been  effisc- 
tual  in  checking  the  war,  and  would  have' 
left  this  country  a  much  better  chance  of 
peace  than  she  could  now  look  forward  to. 
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But,  tuppote  France  should  not  succeed- 
there  would  then,  in  all  probability,  occur 
a  struggle  within  herself  for  the  power  of 
the  reigning  family— a  struggle  likely  to 
involve  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  such  an 
internal  struggle  should  occur,  be  hoped 
to  find  those  gentlemen  who  were  now  so 
fond  of  neutrality,  acting  upon  their  pre- 
sent principles.  Looking  at  the  question 
in  whatever  way  he  did,  whether  as  tend- 
ing to  peace  or  war,  he  could  not  but 
think,  that  the  adoption  of  strong  language 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  at  the  com* 
mencemcnt,  would  have  averted  the 
danger  which  now  threatened  us.  The 
papers  now  before  the  House,  he  had  no 
oesitstion  in  describing  as  disgraceful  to 
the  talent  of  the  country.  There  was  not 
a  child  of  ordinary  capacity,  who  could 
not  have  put  together  arguments  more 
conclusive,  and  better  calculated  to 
answer  their  ostensible  object.  He  never 
taw  a  set  of  public  documents  which 
sliowed  such  a  want  of  common  under- 
standing as  they  did.  If  the  House  was 
prepared  to  pass  a  panegyric  upon  them, 
or  even  to  say  that  they  did  not  deserve 
censure,  they  must  be  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion every  thing  that  might  originate  with 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  House. — If  this 
Question  were  viewed  as  far  as  it  regarded 
tlie  balance  of  power,  he  contended,  that 
the  influence  of  France  in  Spain— if  she 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  an  influence, 
would  be  most  injurious  in  its  tendency ; 
tJiat  an  intimate  compact  union  between 
those  two  powers,  established  on  the  sub- 
version ot  the  constitution  of  the  latter, 
would  be  more  dangerous  in  its  nature, 
than  that  which  had  been  objected  to  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  14th.  That  was  a  com- 
pact founded  upon  family  ties,  and  upon 
a  unity  of  religion ;  but  here  the  bond  of 
union  would  be  an  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  liberal  principles,  and  to  reform 
in  every  shape;  and  if,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately but  too  well  known  to  be  the  case, 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  partook  of 
this  feeling,  the  consequences  might  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  The  disposition  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  continent  was  already 
proved,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
liberal  principles  wherever  they  met 
them '—  a  disposition  which  even  the 
strongest  Tory  in  this  country  must  depre- 
cate. Tliey  had  already  seen  what  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  check  every 
dawn  of  liberty  in  the  German  states ; 
and  how  successful  the  enemies  of  free- 


dom had  been,  in  proeartng  the  Tiolatioa, 
or  the  delay,  of  all  the  prcmisea  of  consti* 
totiona  which  had  been  made.  If,  to  the 
number  of  these  enemies  of  indepcmdenoe^ 
should  be  added  two  despotic  monardia 
of  France  and  Spain,  who  had  aeen  the 
incoovenlenoe  of  edmitttng  legidative  aa« 
aemblies  into  their  system,  it  most  be  ez« 
pected,  that  they  would  do  every  thing  io 
their  power,  not  merely  to  abut  out  the 
light  from  their  own  states,  bat  to  join 
the  other  despots  of  Europe,  in  keepiitf 
in  check  the  only  remaining  power  muA 
had  a  free  constitution— he  meant  Eng- 
land. It  was  no  aatiafiictory  anawer  ta 
the  rational  fears  entertained  on  thia  head 
to  say,  as  had  been  aaid  by  one  of  hia  nsa- 
jesty's  miniatert  in  another  place  **  Why 
let  them  c<Mne/'  He  thought  it  wonkl 
be  much  better  to  ward  off  the  danger  in 
time,  by  preventing  their  having  the 
power  of  coming.  He  thought  that  by  » 
timely  and  spirited  interference  on  the 
part  of  this  countiy,  all  chance  of  a  onion 
would  have  been  cut  ofL  But  hia  majea* 
tj^'s  ministers  had  pv^n  up  that  opptyrtii- 
nity;  and,  judging  from  the  pepera  on  the 
table,  he  could  not  but  expreaa  hia  opi» 
nion,  that  they  bad  not  only  neglected 
their  duty,  but  neglected  it  in  a  manner 
disgraceful  and  dishonourable  to  the  die- 
racter  of  the  country.  He  should  there- 
fore vote  for  the  original  motion. 

Lord  FrancU  Ltots^n  Gcwer  aaid:— 
Sir,  upon  an  occaaion  like  the  present, 
which  naturally  calls  forth  the  talent  and 
the  eloquence  of  the*  most  experienced 
members  of  this  House,  I  feel  that  I  owe 
it  some  apology  for  obtruding  upon  ita 
attention  a  voice  which  I  am  folly  con- 
scious can  have  no  real  influence  upon 
the  result  of  its  discussions.     Fortuilous 
circumstances  have  induced  me  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  affaire  of  Spain ;  and 
the   House  will  perhaps  indulge  me  %o 
far  as  to  allow  that  it  is  not  uonaturai, 
though  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me,  to 
wish   to  hazard  the  expression  of    my 
opinion  this  night.     1  shall  p^%  Sir,  my 
zealous  vote  against  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
friend  and  relative  who  has  proposed  tlie 
original  address  to  his  majesty.     1  shall 
not  attempt  to  defend  that  vote,  however, 
by  discussing  the  wide  range  of  topics 
which  have  been  necessarily  dwelt  upon  by 
that  hon.  gentleman  ;  I  shall  not  presume 
to  expatiate  on  that  extended  circle  which 
must  be  trodden  by  mightier  spirits  than 
myself.    There  is  one  point  which  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  afforded  a  theme  for  dc* 
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damation  to  my  hon.  friend  aod  his  sup- 
porters ;  though  I  coofess.  Sir,  that  from 
what  I  had  h^rd  in  another  place,  I  had 
anticipated  more  animadTersion  on  the 
subject  than  has  yet  been  bestowed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  hon.  friend  has  both 
expressed  his  own  mdignation  and  threat- 
ened ministers  with  a  diffusion  of  that 
fceling  through  the  country  on  account  of 
certain  measures,  and  to  those  measures 
,  or  nearly  to  those,  I  shall  confine  myself. 
Biy  hon.  friend,  Sir,  accuses  his  majesty's 
ministers  of  having  forfeited,  or  at  least 
tarnished,  the  national  honour,  by  recom- 
mending disgraceful  concessions  to  a  na- 
tion in  distress.  If,  Sir,  I  thought  that  a 
minister  of  this  country  had  united  with 
France,  or  any  other  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Tiolatmg  the  rights  of  any  toird 
party  inferior  in  force  to  both  or  to  either, 
and  with  the  fiurer  intention  even  of  exe- 
cuting his  own  speculative  ideas  as  to  the 
better  ^vemment  of  that  country,  I 
would  give  my  vote  to.  any  motion  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  on  that  minister  the  disgrace 
which  he  merited.  In  this  instance,  I 
think  the  conduct  of  ministers  is  free  from 
all  such  imputation,  and  I  feel  desirous  of 
atating  why  I  am  led  to  such  a  conclusion. 
It  appears.  Sir,  from  the  papers  on  the 
table,  that  certain  suggestions  were  thrown 
out  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  object 
of  which  was  one  for  whose  importance  I 
ahall  simply  refer  to  every  speech  from  the 
other  siae  of  the  House.  That  object 
was  the  prevention  of  war.  Now,  Sir, 
whatever  was  the  advice  which  any  one 
thought  proper  to  give  to  a  foreign  state,  the 
first  question  that!  should  ask  Uiat  person, 
were  he  in  any  way  responsible  to  me, 
would  be,  were  you  asked  to  interfere? 
Ministers  are  prepared  for  that  interro- 
gation. **  We,"  they  reply,  "  have  ob- 
truded no  demand ;  we  have  acceded  to  a 
formal  request,  we  were  asked  for  our 
good  offices  for  a  specific  object,  the  pre- 
vention of  war;  we  gave  them;  we 
pointed  out  the  only  means  by  which  we 
thought  that  object  voight  be  attained,  and 
we  left  Spain  to  the  free  exercise  of  her 
judgment,  as  to  their  reception  or  rejec- 
tion." Thia,  Sir,  is  the  simple  manner  in 
which  the  request  of  Spain  was  replied  to, 
and  it  appears  to  me  there  was  but  one 
other  equally  simple  mode  of  reply  con- 
sistent with  our  friendship  for  Spain,  a 
promise  of  armed  interference  in  ner  fa- 
vour. Neutrality,  Sir,  was  our  policy,  a 
policy  in  whioh  I  heartily  concur,  but 
mto  the  merita  of  which  I  shidl  not  now 


enter,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  decided  on  by  the  government  and 
sanctioned  by  the  country. 

What  were  these  suggestions  ?  If,  Sir, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  a  case,  I  will 
for  a  moment  indulge  an  imagination  which 
I  would  fain  see  raized.  I  will  suppose 
Spain  in  a  state  of^security  and  prosperity. 
If  in  such  a  situation,  threatened  by  no 
unjust  agsression,  she  could,  with  the  view 
of  consolidating  institutions  founded  at 
periods  when  action  scarce  left  room  for 
reflection,  resolve  to  call  on  others  for 
advice,  if  she  could  call  on  the  general, 
who  had  fought  her  successful  battles,  or 
on  any  other,  if  another  be,  as  warmly 
partial  to  her  interests  and  as  well  qualified 
to  assist  her  with  his  counsel,  I  cannot 
pronounce  upon  what  such  individuals 
might  hare  recommended,  but  my  con- 
viction is,  that  their  suggestions  would 
have  been  essentially  the  same  as  those 
which  were  now  proposed.  I  may  possibly 
be  told  by  those  who  voted,  the  other 
night,  that  our  constitution  needed  im- 
provement, that  that  of  Spain  heeded 
none.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  pro- 
duce as  argument  or  authority  to  this 
House  the  scanty  information,  and  crude 
conceptions  of  an  unpractised  traveller, 
but  I  must  say,  that  if,  before  I  visited 
Spain,  I  could  have  yielded  to  such  an  ar- 
gument, I  cannot  do  so  noiv. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  these  sug- 
gestions, theoretical  politicians  may  differ. 
A  pure  republican  might,  for  ought  I 
know,  object  to  that  clause  in  them  which 
tended  to  invest  an  individual  with  some  of 
the  attributes  as  well  as  the  mere  name 
of  monarch.  I  cannot,  in  deference  to 
such  politicians,  admit  the  expediency  of 
running  counter  to  the  spirit  of  a  people* 
In  spite  of  years  of  disgrace,  humiliation 
and  decay,  under  a  succession  of  the 
weakest  princes  that  ever  reiened,  Spain 
remains  essentially  royalist.  However  the 
frail  creature  who  sways  the  scq>tre  of 
those  realms  may  disgrace  his  ofnce,  his 
name  is  still  the  watchword  which  arms 
the  most  warlike  of  iU  population  against 
bis  foreign  enemy  and  his  political  ad- 
versary. In  Spain,  Sir,  when  the  cause  of 
anyinaividual,noweverdeffraded,is  upheld 
by  the  peasant,  the  guerrula  and  the  con- 
trabanoist,  it  is  hard,  even  with  reason  on 
our  aide,  to  quell  such  opponents. 

These  suggestions,  whatever  they  were, 
were  rejected,  I  think  unfortunately.  Un- 
fortunately, because  I  think  they  would 
have  prevented  war.     But  not  on  that 
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gnnioJ  a)onc;  for  if  Ihey  had  failed  in 
{MreveniiDg  bostilitifB,  they  were  the  moet 
obfious  means. that  human  counsel  could 
gugsest  for  repelling  tlic  aggrussion.  It 
might  be  difficult  at  once  to  soothe  exafpe- 
nted  spirits;  it  might  be  impossible  at 
ODCO  to  unite  Royalist  and  Comititu- 
donalist  against  invading  France ; but,  under 
•uch  circumstances,  '*mot08  prccstat  com- 
pooere  fluctus,"  measures  of  such  a  iea« 
deney  were  not  to  be  utterly  neglected. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  diference  of 
opinion  at  to  the  possibility  of  those  mea* 
aares  attaining  their  object.  Hon.  c;cn- 
tlcmcn  may  tliink  that  an  attempt,  which 
to  me  appears  to  bear  some  of  the  features 
•fa  burst  of  insanity,  was  concerted  with 
all  tho  determined  steadiness  of  reason ; 
that  in  tho  French  councils  vacillation  was 
unknown,  that  the  rulers  of  those  councils 
like  the  swine  in  scripture  were  so  madiv 
bent  on  the  leap  into  that  country  which 
is  the  charnd  house  of  half  a  million  of 
their  countrymen,  that  no  such  measures 
cxwld  have  checked  their  progress.  1 
Sir,  think  otherwise.  I  am  convmccd  that 
before  the  die  was  thrown,  belorc  their 
honour — though  I  hesitate  to  give  the  name 
CO  the  feelings  of  such  politicians — was 
fully  implicated ;  before  their  modern  Ru- 
bicon waspassed,  they  would  have  received 
with  avidity  from  Spain  any  plausible 
means  of  conciliation.  I  believe,  to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase  borrowed  from  no  vulgar 
ceremony,  they  were  desirous  of  backing 
out. 

It  was,  however,  Sir,  I  presume  the  time 
at  which  these  measures  were  proposed 
that  involved  a  point  of  honour  which 
Spain  could  not  get  over.  The  Spaniards 
were  certainly  the  best  judges  of  this  punc- 
tilio which  must  produce  so  vast  a  sum  of 
human  misery.  1  think  that  by  yielding 
it  they  would  have  given  as  much  satis- 
faction in  Spain  as  in  France.  I  think 
that  those  measures  would  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  two  partiest  upon  the  fanatic 
who  IS  contented  with  nothing  less  than 
despotism  in  the  monarch  and  infallibility 
In  the  church,  and  on  the  revolutionist 
who  sees  in  such  a  war  eome  probability 
of  the  subversion  of  regular  government 
in  Europe.  But,  supposing  that  such 
measures  could  have  had  the  confessediv 
disgusting  effect  of  giving  pleasure  to  such 
characters,  was  all  amelioration  to  be  set 
at  rest  because  their  enemies  wished  it  ? 
Was  all  discussion  to  be  closed  till  the 
chances  of  a  war  under  such  circumstances 
bad  put  it  in  their  power  to  reeommence 


it  f  Were  tlwy  id  overlook  the  risk  of 
losing  all,  not  instead  of  loaing  a  little  bat 
of  gaining  much  ?  Was  the  <'  lioc  Ithacos 
velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridse,"  to  be 
the  all  prevailing  figore  of  rheforick  tfiat 
was  to  confute  the  arguments  of  friendly 
suggestion  and  silence  the  clamour  of 
volted  protincea  I 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Kae  of 
euroent  of  my  hon.  fnehd  which  cannot 
have  escaped  die  notice  of  the  Houto. 
He  exerts  nimself  to  point  oat  the  evils  of 
the  war,  and  he  blames  ministers  ftr 
exerting  their  endeavours' to  prevent  tbsl 
war.  What  wonld  my  hon.  friend  have 
aakl,  had  those  endeavours  not  been  made? 
f  can  imagine,  Sir,  thoagh  I  nwy  be  un- 
equal to  express  the  eiusion  of  tcproachcs 
from  which  ministeia  would  then  have 
shrunk.  <*  Oh  you  inactive  ministenb*' 
would  the  hon.  gentieman  bavooaidy  ^'yoa 
have  neutralized  the  power  you  poaseased 
of  recommending  io  9ptm,roar  opimaoB 
on  its  interests;  yen  incapaDle  commanA- 
ers,  you  have  neglected  to  occupy  the  peat 
of  vantage  w1ri(^  lies  before  for  yoor 
taking.  On  your  mniaterial  bendi,  m  the 
highest  council  of  your  oottfUiy ,  al  toot 
side,  and  sharer  of  yovr  meaaures,  men 
sat  the  man  who  hsa  driven  the  Rreach 
invader  from  Lisbon  to  Boideevx.  TIk 
man  who  by  a  aeries  of  unparalleled  exer- 
tions had  won  his  naturalizatioa  In  the 
country  which  he  had  freed,  had  won  a 
prouder  rank  among  her  boasted  nobility, 
than  all  their  blood,  ^<  rolling  through 
nobles  ever  since  the  flood,"  could  eoaftr. 
Whatever  were  his  opinions  you  were 
bound  to  give  them  their  full  weight  at 
Madrid,  you  have  neglected  to  do  so; 
the  voice  of  the  prince  of  Cuidad  Radngo 
might  have  been  heard  by  those  who  were 
deaf  to  every  other ;  he  who  swayed  the 
whirlwind  might  now  have  directed  the 
calm,  you  have  lost  him  the  opportoorty. 
Yield  in  God's  name  your  places  to  cboae 
who,  if  they  are  not  yoor  saperidrs  in 
talent  at  lent  know  better  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  talent  of  otherk** 

It  is  Sir,  from  imputations  audi  aa  these 
that  ministers  have  preserved  thenneWes* 
by  the  measure  which  my  boa.  friend  has 
deprecated. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  auppesing 
the  case  of  the  prosperity  of  Spaitt*  Into 
the  real  circumstances  of  her  internal 
situation  I  will  not  enter.  The  cask  of 
dilating  on  her  misfbrtuneB  would  be  in*> 
vidious  and  hateful  to  my  feefiifgs.  But 
I  »u8t  obeerve^  that  though  I  may  aparo 
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iho  Houtt  ahd  mystlf  tfae  deicriptioD  of 
the  odanttkai  of  8paiii»  ninitters  could 
Bot  spore  (benidyfts  dbe  coDteinplatLO|i  of 
tfacm*  Tbejr  could  not  in  justioe  to  Sptio 
or  to  England  refrain  from  calculating  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  invasion  of 
that  country  hV  France.  The  Spanish 
MKeromeat  re&sed  to  do  so*  It  may 
have  done  well»  but  I  contend,  that  it 
acted  aa  no  one  could  have  advised  it  to 
Mt  who  waa  not  prepared  to  sliaro  her 
dangers,  her  triumph,  or,  ^ould  it  so  fall 
out»  herdefeat.  Should  Spain  succeed,  Siri 
ia  beavisn  grant  she  bmv,  I  will  not  grudspe 
that  country  one  partide  of  her  triumph ; 
hal  at  4he  saaie  time^  I  will  not  join  in 
casting  ihe>  ahadow  oi  censure  on  those 
who  suggested  to  her  what  appeared  to 
theii  tli^  only  means  of  extriilatioB  from 
lBerdifficuJfcie& 

Mr.  Wilterfimm  entreated  tfie  House 
lo  cenaider  well  the  circumataoces  in 
which  mioishBTs  haa  heen  placed,  and  the 
infcieiicfl  whkis  those  circumstances  nuiat 
— eesnarily  haVe  bad  i^a  their  cooduol 
during  the  late  ntgotiattons.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  asanljr  tone  and  tl^  plain- 
i^eas  of  language  which  had  been  usied  in 
the  pf  eseai  dehite.  Such  language  not 
ooly  hecine  the  renreeentativeii  Ma  free 
people,  but  was  or  manifesi  advantajpe, 
coQwdcring  the  moral  juriadiction  which 
the  debate  of  that  House  exercised  over 
the  pjuMic  mind.  No  language  could  be 
too  n^ong  to  apply  to  those  principles 
wldeh  had  been  avowed  by  France  in 
yop^ori  jof  bsf  uajustifiable  ag|pre6sion  on 
SpMO ;  because  (hey  were  principles  which 
would  have  the  emct  of  repressing  that 
rising  hherty  which  the  jnations  df  the 
Wisnild  at  present  enjoyed.  The  conduct 
of  France  with  respect  to  the  ui»fortunate 
Spssaafds  waa  marWd  by  singular  dupli- 
flidy.  When  her  attention  was  called  to 
the  afl(m  of  Naples,  iM)t  a  word  was  said 
about  SpaiA  which  could  lead  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  France  meditated  an  attack  on 
that  country.  But,  having  thrown  off  the 
mask,  his  naayeaty's  ministers  had  thought 
it  right  to  step  forwaed ;  and  he  must  say« 
that  on  looking  through  the  various  papers 
heteie  the  Huuse,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  manifested  a  sincere  and  con- 
aiatent  desioe  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Sufiopet  and  to  preveiit  the  unjust  ag- 

Eession  against  Spain.  He  coukL,  indeed, 
mt  .wished  to  have  seen  a  higher  moral 
tooe  preasnred  in  those  papeia;  •  His  ma* 
Jflsly  U  mimstem  aeemed  to  Um  40  have 
firiwinto  A  miataka  whachcscas  net 
VOL.  VIII. 


common  with  peraons  who  had  to  deal 
with  uQprincipied  men:  knowing  that 
such  men  were  bound  by  no  ties  of  moral 
rectitude  or  justice,  they  had  put  in  ope* 
ration  such  a  policv  as  they  thought 
would  best  answer  the  purpose  of  tl^ir 
negotiations.     Whereas,   they  ought   to 

'  have  relied  on  those  high  principles  which 
had  hitherto  pervaded,  and  be  hoped 
would  long  continue  to  direct,  the  councils 
of  this  country.  He  regretted,  that  they 
had  not  said  from  the  first,  not  only  that  ^ 
we  would  not  co-operate,  but  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  Britislj^ 
constitutions-contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  and  to  the  common  rights  of 
humanity — that  France  should  persevere 
in  her  designs  against  Spain.  But  there 
wet  one  point  which  had  not»  he  thought, 
heen  sufioiently  attended  to  in  the  cowfse 
of  the  present  debate.  It  was  this.  The 
desire  of  ministers  beiii^  to  prevent  the 
war,  they  were  bound  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  oUect,  not  to  use  language  which 
might,  by  exciting  in  Spain  the  iiopes  of 
assistance  from  this  country,  induce  her 
to  refune  sMh  concessions  na  were  at 
once  coa<ipadl>le  with  hsr  interests  and 
her  honour,  and  thncdby  take  away  front 
France  the  very  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
the  violatioo  of  her  iodependenoe.  That 
such  concessions  might  be  made»  was  iho 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
regard  whicfa  the  noble  duke  felt  for  the 
Spanish  nation,  the  sobriety  of  his  cha* 
raoter,  and  the  coolness  of  his  judgment, 
combined  to  render  bis  advice  of  the 
highest  vahie;  and  he  had  advised  suoh 
hoaourable  concessions,  although  be  dit^* 
tinctlv  disavowed  the  principle  Si  nationi^ 
intermrence.  His  nu^eoty^  govemmenC^ 
which  had  all  along  manifesto  a  sinoare 
wish  lo  prevent  any  aggression  on  the 
part  of  France,  had  thought  that,  .to  ae« 
complish  that  object,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  dangers  and  the  iojosUce 
of  her  attempt,  and  by  convincing  bar  of 
our  friendly  feelings  towards  Spaio,  in« 
duce  her  to  desist  from  her  unprincfplnd 
attempt.  With  this  view  of  the  subject, 
they  had  not  thought  fit  even  to  seem  to 
encourage  Spain  to  withhold  that  conces^ 
sion.  He  must  remind  his  hon.  frienda 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  conduct. of  our  government  had 
not  made  that  impresaien  upon  M..de 
San  Miffuei  which  it  had  made  upon  them« 
That  minister  had  entertained  no  doubta 
of  our  sincerity.  If  his  msjeat^r's  ministers 
had  talked  to  France  of  princiales.of  jua* 
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tice,  could  any  one  conceive  that  the  ap- 
peal would  have  been  succetaful  ?  Thehr 
policy  waf»  to  induce  France  to  think 
kindly  of  their  views,  to  prevent  her  ae- 
gression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
out  no  encouragement  to  Spain  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any 
arrangement  favourable  to  the  general 
tranauillity  of  Europe.  As  they  had  de- 
termmed  to  adopt  a  neutral  policy,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
it  was  obviously  their  duty  to  pursue,  it 
followed  of  necessity  that  they  should 
(always  having  in  view  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  counti^)  take  such  a  cau- 
tionary line  of  conduct  as  would  avoid 
giving  offence  to  either.  In  no  view 
whatever  of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  did  he  perceive  that  culpability 
which  called  for  the  severity  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  original  motion.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  their  language  at  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiations  might 
have  been  much  stronger,  and  that  with 
perfect  consistency,  and  perhaps  with 
mutual  benefit  to  all  parties.  Still  he 
confessed  it  'gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
observe,  that  hitherto,  although  many 
hon.  members  had  loudly  contended  that 
a  higher  tone  ought  to  have  been  adopted, 
yet  there  were  very  few  who  had  not  en* 
tirely  discountenanced  the  idea  of  our 
entering  into  the  quarrel  by  arms.  It 
was  well  known  how  willing  every  nation 
was,  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  it  was  also 
well  known  how  difficult  it  was  to  con- 
clude a  war  when  once  it  was  entered 
into.  Our  own  experience,  and  that  of 
history,  showed  that  all  wars  at  their  be- 
ginning were  popular,  and  the  same  au- 
thorities proved  how  disadvantageous 
their  results  were  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  countries  engaged  in  them.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  king's  ministers  not  to  in- 
cur any  risk  of  this  sort;  and  conse- 
quently not  to  use  any  language  which 
might  be  construed  into  a  promise,  or  lead 
Spain  to  hope,  that  we  would  afford  her 
assistance.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
too,  that  whatever  disinclination  '  the 
French  nation  might  have  against  the  war 
with  Spain  in  its  present  aspect,  it  was 
more  than  probable,  that  any  interference 
on  our  part  would  so  change  the  aspect 
of  that  war,  as  to  make  it  highly  popular 
in  France.  If  France  vrere  actuated  by 
any  motives  of  aggrandizement  in  her  un- 
principled aggression  on  Spain,  he  thought 
the  result  would  signally  disappoint  her. 
Even  if  her  armies  should  reach  Madrid, 


the  difficultiea  aba  would  hsre  to  en- 
counter would  only  have  hegmu  The 
people  of  Spain  were  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  bondage 
of  superstition ;  and  it  was  such  bJeaaiogt 
as  these  that  Fhmoe  was  now  endeavour- 
ing to  perpetuate*  With  regard  to  Por- 
tugal, France  had  hitherto  not  shown  any 
disposition  to  violate  that  territory ;  be- 
cause she  well  knew  that  Portogal  waa 
under  the  protection  of  England.  In  case 
Portugal  was  attacked,  we  andonbledly 
were  bound  to  defend  her.  In  that  con- 
tingency England  must  go  to  wnr ;  and 
in  aupport  of  such  a  war  this  coontiy 
would  doubtless  affi>rd  the  utmost  as- 
sistance. In  his  coosdeoce  hewa«  per* 
suaded,  that  his  miyeaty'a  goveranwDt 
had  intended  fairly  and  honeatlj;  and, 
though  they  might  have  erred,  tiuxxigh 
their  too  great  anxiety  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  in  not  preserving  Umt  £nm 
tone,  which  with  perfect  consistency  tbey 
might  have  held,  idllhe  could  not  concur 
in  the  motkm  of  censure  which  had  bee* 
proposed  that  evening. 

Mr.  //•  SiMuiar  said,  he  waa  perfectlf 
satisfied  with  the  Kne  of  strict  neutrriiqr 
which  was  laid  down  in  the  popera  of  the 
late  lord  Londondarry,  and  OKPhnned  by 
him  to  the  merobera  of  the  holy  aUianee 
— that  line  which  waa  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  coon- 
try;  and  for  their  observance  of  which,  ia 
perfect  sincerity  during  the  late  negotia- 
tions, he  would  give  his  majeaty'a  minis- 
ters his  warmest  vote.  It  had  been  said, 
that  ultimately  we  must  be  dragged  into 
the  war.  If  so,  then  he  said,  the  later 
that  event  should  happen  the  better.  The 
danger  which  had  been  apprehended  from 
the  successes  of  France  in  Spain,  and  her 
placing  an  army  of  observation  upon  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  as  she  had  none  on 
that  of  Spain,  seemed  perfectly  un- 
founded ;  because  France  knew  that  Por- 
tugal was  under  the  protection  of  thia 
country.  Many  other  topics  occurred  to 
him  to  which  he  did  not,  at  that  late  hour, 
propose  to  call  the  atteotion  of  the  House ; 
but  he  thought  he  should  not  hare  dis- 
charged his  duty,  if  he  had  not  exprossed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  whole  of  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  majesty's  roinistera.  He 
therefore  gave  the  amendment-  his  most 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  then  rose  amidst  loud 
cries  of  "<  Question,**  <<  Adjourn,"  <'  Go 
on,"  from  evei^  part  of  the  House,  and 
said,  that  considering  the  intense  inlereit 
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of  the  quettioD,  tnd  the  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  still  anxious  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  upon  it,  he  would  move 
the  adjoomment  of  the  debate  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
delMte  was  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday  f  April  29. 

NaOOTIATIONS  RBLATIVS  TO  SpAIN.] 

On  the  order  of  the  day,  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate,  upon  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley's  amendment  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  motion  respecting  the  Negotia- 
tions iQelatiire  to  Spam. 
.  Mr.  W.  JVhitmore  rose.  He  said,  he 
wished  briefly  to  explain  the  motives 
^which  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the 
original  address.  In  stating  those  reasons 
lie  should  not  say  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  embark  in  war;  still 
less  that  it  was  her  policy  to  hold  out  a 
menace  which  it  was  not  her  intention  to 
follow  up*  His  dedsion  was  not  founded 
on  either  of  these  considerations,  but  it 
was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  documents  which  had 
been  submitted  to  parliament,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  a  single  proof  of  that 
sound,  open,  manly,  and  independent 
feeling,  wnich  it  beoune  this  country  to 
express,  at  the  atrocious  aggression  con- 
templated by  France  against  the  freedom 
of  tne  Spanish  nation.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  go  through  the  details  of  that 
correspondence,  but,  looking  at  it  as  a 
whole,  he  must  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
secretary  and  his  colleagues  appeared, 
with  respect  to  France  and  Spain,  not  in 
the  character  of  neutrals,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  allies,  or,  at  least,  the  apo- 
logists of  France.  Wherever  a  wrong 
was  committed  b}'  that  government,  the 
British  ministry  was  certain  to  find  an 
excuse  for  them.  We  furnished  them 
with  explanations  which  tliey  themselves 
never  contemplated.  What,  for  instance, 
was  the  necessity  of  our  plenipotentiary 
at  Verona  admitting  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  government  might  have  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  other  countries, 
and  might  have  excited  the  uneasiness  of 
the  governments  whose  members  he  was 
addressing?  Now,  all  that  might  have 
been  very  true ;  but  he  did  not  see  why 
an  English  plenipotentiary  should  insert 
it  in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  so- 
vereigns assembled  at  Verona.   Still  some 


better  reason  was  wanting  than  any  which 
the  French  government  had  given,  and 
which  amounted  merely  to  the  determi- 
nation of  overthrowing  Uie  liberties  of  the 
Spanish  people.  It  was  accordingly  most 
gratuitously  furnished  to  them ;  and  he 
really  believed  that  it  never  entered  their 
headis  until  it  was  suggested  to  them'  in 
the  notes  of  the  English  minister:  for 
nothing  had  been  urged  by  the  French 
before  that  time,  except  the  miserable 
pretext  stated  in  the  French  senate,  that 
fewer  mules  were  sold  than  heretofore. 
He  then  referred  to  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  letter  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  received  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1823,  from  neither  of  which  could  any 
thing  be  extracted  like  a  justification  of 
the  French  policy,  except  it  could  be 
from  that  part  of  the  French  minister's 
letter  whicn  stated :  <*  the  Comte  de  la 
Garde  has  received  orders  to  communi- 
cate, confidentially,  to  sir  W.  A'Court, 
the  king's  benevolent  intentions.  His. 
most  Christian. majesty  demands  ^hat  hia 
Catholic  majesty  should,  of  himself,  and 
by  his  own  authority,  appljr  the  necessary 
modifications  to  the  institutions  which 
have  been  imposed  on  the  crown  of 
France,  by  the  revolt  of  a  few  soldiers." 
This  was  feeble  enough,  but  it  was  pre- 
sently aided  by  the  admissions,  in  the 
communications  of  the.  right  hon.  secre- 
tary to  sir  C.  Stuart,  of  which  the  French 
minister  did  not  fail  to  make  his  advan- 
tase :  '*  We  disclaim,"  said  he,  **  for  our- 
selves, and  deny  for  other  powers,  the 
right  of  requiring  any  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal institutions  or  independent  states, 
with  the  menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  moderation  of  siich  de- 
mands in  no  degree  justifies  in  our  eyes 
such  a  mode  of  enforcing  them ;  and  this 
distinction  it  is  the  more  important  to 
keep  steadily  in  view,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  French  sovemment,  at  a  moment 
when,  for  their  sake  and  at  their  desire, 
we  are  suggesting  to  Spain,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  counsel,  alterations  similar  to 
those  which  France  is  proposing  as  the 
alternative  of  hostilities.**  Taking  that 
answer  in  connexion  with  the  previous 
despatch,  from  which  it  should  appear 
that  his  most  Catholic  majesty  was  desir- 
ous that  modifications  of  his  own  sugges* 
tion  should  be  adopted,  he  thought  the 
government  were  in  a  more  unfortunate 
situation  than  ever  any  other  government 
had  yet  bf  en  phiced  in.    He  must  say, 
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that  looking  to  the  whole  tenour  of  thif 
diplomatic  correspondence,  any  one  who 
had  not  the  tame  confidence  m  the  ho- 
nour of  his  majesty's  ministers,  which  he 
himself  entertained,  could  come  to  no 
other   conclusion    than    that    they   had 
iriewed  the  cause  of  France  as  their  own, 
rather  than  that  of  Spain.     He  felt  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Houso  the 
l^rounds  (upon  wnich  ho  should  vote  on 
tlio  present  occasion,  in  order  to  g^ard 
himself  against  the  imputation  of  incon- 
sistency; because  that  toio  would  difter 
from  the  one  which  he  had  given  on  a 
former  occasion,   somewhat  similar-— he 
meant    with    respect    to    the   affairs   of 
Naples.     He  had  given  that  vote  upon 
the  most  honest  conviction ;  but  he  must 
confess  that  he  had  done  so  in  the  ab* 
Bcnce  of  that  information  upon  which  it 
ahould  have  been  founded ;  and  he  had 
never,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  regretted 
Any  step  more  sincerely  than  that  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
alluded.    The  attack  upon  Naples  ho  con* 
tfidcrdd  as  the  beginning  of  a  system,  the 
most  fatal  that  had  ever  yet  got  into  the 
heads  of  kings  and  emperors — a  system 
altogether  subversive  of^  every  thing  like 
liberty,    and    decidedly    hostile    to    the 
rights  and  the  institutions  of  every  free 
people.    It  had  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Allied  sovereigns  an  undue  and  unwhole- 
•ome  ascendancy;    and   now  that  they 
began  to  feel  the  power  which  they  had 
thus  gained,  they  displayed  the  strongest 
xleurc  to  abuse  it.    They  evinced  an  un- 
equivocal disposition  to  attack  liberty,  in 
every  shape  in  which  it  could  possibly 
appear.     Nor  were  their  encroachments 
bounded  even  here.     They  tended,  with 
an  alarming  rapidity,  to  territorial  aggran- 
dizement.   It  might  be  said,  that  this  was 
not  to  be  feared  ;  that  the  indignation  of 
oihcT  nations  would  be  roused,  and  that 
aurrounding  governments  would,  for  their 
own  preservation,  defeat  the  attempt  as 
jEfoon  as  it  should  be  made.     But,  had  we 
never  heard  of  partition  ?   Had  we  never 
heard  of  that  sovereign  method  of  tran- 
quillizing scruples  by  sharing  the  booty  > 
Did  any  man  believe  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, once  finding  themselves  the  lords 
of  the  ascendant,  and  able,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  to  compass  any  mea- 
sure which  their  ambition  might  suggest, 
tliat  they  would  stop  short  in  their  ca- 
reer ?  It  would  be  to  distrust  all  past  ex- 
perience—all knowledge  of  the  ell'ects  of 
4uiduo  power  upon  the  rulers  of  states — 


to  lappoae  Chat  they  Were  not  vaadjr  flgab 
to  commence  those  violations  of  the  rights 
of  coDititutional  freedom^  and  of  terri- 
torial   property,    for    which   tbrf   oidv 
waited  tor  a  favourable  opportunity.    AU 
hittorr  proved  the  reaaonablcneaa  of  these 
apprehensions.     To  take  A  recent  nid 
pertinent  instance,  he  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of 
Russia,  whose  mischievous  and  encroach- 
ing policy  it  seemed  always  to  have  been 
to  etabroil  nations  in  a  quarrel,  and  tkm  to 
avail  itself  of  that  quarrel  as  a  pretest  isr 
the  seizure  of  its  territory.     The  invasioB 
and  spoliation  of  Poland  by  the  emprM 
Catherine  could  never  be  forgotten.    If 
an  immediate  stop  were  not  put  to  the 
possibility  of  sodi  a  practice^  it  weald 
only  be  necessary  for  Prussia  or  Rossis 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  some  neigii- 
bourinff  state,  to  call  it  a  autuAnkmf 
to  apply  to  it  the  prindples  ef  me  feoly 
alliance,  and  to  take  pesaBMoo  of  the 
country.    It  was  for  these  reasons  tliat  he 
now  expressed  his  oonviction-i-^iot  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  enter 
into  a  war— but  that  if  there  ever  was  s 
time  at  which  it  became  them  to  vindloiit 
manfully  and  boldly  the  principles  ef  ia- 
dependence,  this  was  that   time.      Ht 
called   upon    the  House  to  ahow^^nd 
they  could  only  show  it  by  a  strong  divi- 
sion on  the  question  before  lliem— the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  that  if 
these  principles  of  unjust  aggressien  were 
to  be  acted  upon— at  whatever  risk,  at 
whatever  peril,  under  whatever  unfbrto* 
nate  and   unfavourable  circumstaooes— • 
they  would  be  compelled   to  take  part 
with  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor. 
To  do  this,   the  House  was  not  called 
upon  to  decide  U|K>n  the  question  of  peace 
or  war;    but   to  express    strongly   and 
deeply,  that  feeling  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  coimtry  should  be  animated, 
and  which,   if  it   had  been  previoosly 
adopted,  would,  he  believed,  have  aflbrcl* 
ed  an  adequate  protection  to  Spain,  with- 
out involving  this  country  in  a  war.     He 
deprecated  war;   not  because    England 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  enter  into  it,  for 
he  knew  that    her  resources  were  fully 
adequate ;  but  because  he  was  convinced 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  peace 
was  as  much  her  interest  as  it  ought  to 
be  her  object.     He  knew  that  she  had 
not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  means  and 
the  strength   to  carry  her  triuuiph^htly 
through  any  struggle  in  which  she  might 
engage. 
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Mr.  DUbrtmne  Goritendedp  thai  tbe  lan- 
guage of  tbe  British  diplomatists  during 
the  late  negi>tiatioiui  had  been  throughout 
consistent  with  tbe  end  which  tbe  British 
ministry  had  in  view.  In  a  con6deotial 
note  from  the  pen  of  the  late  marquis  of 
Londonderrj,  which  did  honour  both  to 
his  heart  and  head*  tlie  policy  of  this 
country  was  distinctly  laia  down  to  be 
that  of  non-interference.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  instructed  to  declare,  that  come  what 
might,  this  country  would  not  be  a  party 
to  any  interference  with  Spain.  Nothing 
cottid  be  more  intelligible  than  this  lan- 
guage, and  nothing  stronger  could,  he 
ihouglit,  be  required  of  ub.  If  we  refused 
interference  on  one  side,  how  could  those 
who  justified  our  doing  so  contend  that 
we  ought  to  interfere  on  the  other  ?  We 
had  remonstrated :  beyond  remonstrance 
nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  menace ; 
and  if  we  were  not  prepared  to  back  our 
menace  by  war,  how  could  it  be  con* 
tended  that  we  ought  to  have  assumed  a 
Hiotatoriid  tone?  The  lioo.  member  for 
W^tminster  was  the  only  one  as  yet,  who 
hadl  adTooaled  war ;  but  if  they  were  to 
make  war  on  an  dbstraot  principle,  he 
shoukd  wish  Co' ask  what  tliat  principle 
was  ?  I^  oi  the  ally  of  Spda^  he  should 
wish  taask)  of  whidi  part  of  Spain;  fer 
it  was  adflutted  that  she  wis  agitated  by 
inteivai  divisions.  He  dki  net»  however, 
believe  that  Spain  was  divided  in  the 
manner  that  she  had  been  represented  to 
be  by  an  hon.  member ;  namely,  that  all  the 
iatelled  and  worth  of  tbe  nation  wais  on 
one  aide^  and  all  the  fools  and  bigots  and 
knaies  oa  the  other :  and  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  he  could  adduce  the  autho* 
rity  of  count  Torreno,  one  of  the  greatest 
liberals  in  Spain,  who  had  avowed  that  his 
iPmk  part^  was  the  smallest  but  that  they 
ONuie  up  in  activity  what  they  wanted  in 
numbers.  The  bun,  member  concluded 
by  declarmg  that  he  must  disclaim  all  in» 
terference  on  our  pert  as  equally  useless^ 
impolitic,  and  unjusL 

Captain  Maber&f  said,  he  wasone  of  those 
wliolUt  considerable  dissatisfiKtion  at  the 
whole  totie  and  character  of  these  nego- 
tiatiovt.  He  oon«idered  that  bodi  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  commeiaced,  and 
in  the  conclusion  in  which  they  terminat- 
ed, they  wfne  wliolly  incompatibhr  with 
the  honour,  the  dicnity,  and  the  policy  of 
this  country,  and  had  more  deeply  com- 
mitted our  eventual  initerests,  than  those 
Mto  ^dudMweeJ  them   bad  any  coaoep* 


tioB  of.  He  should  touch  but  lightly  OQ 
the  details  of  these  documentSt  content* 
ing  himself  with  observing,  that  it  was 
iqspossible  to  accouat  for  the  manner  ia 
which  the  British  plenipotentiary  had  met 
the  communication  of  the  hostile  inten- 
tion expressed  by  France  against  Spain* 
To  that  communication  the  noble  duke 
should  have  answered  in  stronger  terms 
of  reprobation.  Was  not  such  a  line  of 
conduct  called  for,  afler  the  declaration 
the  right  lion,  secretary  had  made  of  his 
fears,  that  the  meditated  aggression  of 
France  would  embroil  Europe  in  war  2 
After  such  an  avowal,  was  it  not  most  aa* 
tural  to  expect,  that  the  noble  duke  wouki 
have  met  the  hypothetical  proposition  of 
the  French  minister,  with  stronger  Ian* 
guage.  Was  it  sufficient^  under  such  ciTi* 
cumstances,  merely  to  say, .  that  the  king 
would  be  no  party  to  such  a  proeeedit^, 
or  that  no  course  remained  but.  to  limit 
his  majesty  to  the  tender  of  his  good  of- 
fices to  aJlay  the  irritation  that  existed 
between  France  and  Spain  ?  —  Good 
offices  forsooth  ?  Could  we  consider  it  • 
tender  of  good  offices^  to  stand  cold  an<i* 
inaenaible  spectators  of  the  grtMiest  injus« 
tice  that  one  nation  could  commit  acsmst 
another  ?  With  equal  propriety  miflbt  ilre 
tender  oof  good  offices  to  allay  iitiCiAiMi 
when  #e  saw  one  individual  preoeedinjg 
to  commit  an  unprovoked  outrage  agaiMt 
an  imoffiending  person.  It  was  iole  to 
say,  that  if  we  possessed  the  incUaiatio^ 
to  exert  it,  our  influence  and  interposi* 
tioa  would  not  have  beeil  successful.  Tbe 
nranner  in  which  FWuioc^  or  rathet  ikut 
ruling  power  in  FrancOi  oenduded  itself 
towaids  Portugal,  was  a  deoinive  ^roof 
dbat  if  the  English  ministry  had  inter- 
posed iMvr  Snain^  equsl  success  wouM 
have  ibllowed  tbe  exertioft.  It  bad  been 
suted,  that  the  distante  of  Portugal  freai 
France  precluded  any  danger  to  the  lat- 
ter from  the  fnfluenee  of  tbb  Portuguaae 
revolution.  But  that  was  merely  a  pre- 
text. What,  he  would  ask,  was  the  reai 
cause  ?  It  was  because  the  ruling  power  ifei 
France  well  knew  that  Great  Britain 
whs  bound  in  a  ddfeusive  alliance  witb 
Portugal,  and  that  if  France  attacloed  her, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  power,  the  influence,  the  moral  in- 
fluence,  and  physical  force  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain.  That  was  the  real  ground  of  tbe 
French  hesitation  with  respect  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  adhering  to  that  «e« 
sriulion,  both  the  government  of  France 
and  the  members  of  the  holy  alliance 
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abaDdoned  the  priociples  on  whi^  they  I 
justified  the  aggression  against  Spain.  In 
adopting  their  present  constituUon,  the 
Spaniards  had  onlj  taken  up  an  institur 
lion  which  they  found  in  their  own  history, 
during  the  most  memorable  war  that  had, 
perhaps,  ever  been  waged.  The  consti- 
tution had  been  recognised  by  England 
abd  Russia,  and  finding  that  their  kin^, 
when  he  came  back,  did  not  ratify  his 
oath,  but  sought  to  destroy  the  Cortes, 
they  had  bravely  and  wisely  established 
that  constitution,  than  which  they  saw 
nothing  better  adapted  to  their  condition. 
How  stood  the  comparison  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  after  her  revolution  ?  Portugal 
had  no  free  constitution,  there  was  no 
precedent  in  her  history  of  free  institu- 
tions. Her  new  constitution  had  never 
been  guaranteed  by  either  Russia  or  Great 
Britain ;  and  above  all,  the  alteration  had 
been  efiected  by  what  was  called  military 
insurrection.  If,  therefore,  there  could 
be  found  a  justification  for  interference  in 
the  concerns  of  a  foreign  state,  it  was 
asainst  Portugal  rather  than  against 
^l^iain,  that  those  principles  should  have 
been  carried  into  action.  But  then  the 
distinction  was  this— and  it  was  decisive 
of  the  argument— that  Portugal  was 
shielded  by  the  force  and  influence  of 
Great  Brhain*  With  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  inducing  Spain  to  yield  to  any 
modincation  of  her  constitution,  he  must 
say,  that  above  all  men  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington ought  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  persuasion  that  the  pride,  the 
haughtiness,  the  obstinacy  of  Spain, 
would  not  allow  her  to  yield  to  the  me- 
naces of  foreign  dictation.  But,  it  was 
probable  that  the  exertion  of  the  eood 
offices  of  Great  Britain  would  have  effect- 
ed  that  modification.  [Hear,  hear!]. 
Were  these  good  offices  to  be  applied  to 
induce  Spain  to  accede  to  the  sine  ana 
mm  of  the  ruling  party  in  France  ?  Was 
not  that  sine  qua  non  the  institution  of 
another  chamber^  Why  was  not  that 
chamber  adopted  by  the  cortes  in  1812  ? 
It  was  not  adopted,  because  they  well 
knew  that  they  had  not  the  materials 
for  such  a  chamber,  and  that  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  constitution,  they 
were  prevented  from  making  any  altera- 
tion for  a  given  number  of  years.  Sup- 
posing, however^  that  the  Spanish  cortes 
was  willing,  and  that  the  law  did  not  op- 
pose the  modification,  had  not  the  ruling 
power  in  France — for  he  wished  always  to 
disUnguish  it  from  the  people  of  France 


—gone  the  length  of  stating  how  that 
mmlification  was  to  be  carried  into  efcet  ? 
Was  it  not  proposed  that  the  king  Aouid 
nominate  the  council  of  state,  and  thai 
the  council  of  state  should  compose  the 
second  chamber  ?    £  very  member  of  the 
cortes  knew,   that  in  accepting  audi  a 
modification,  he  was  compromised.  Every 
man  of  them  knew  that  one  and  all  wouid 
be  implicated  as  authors  of  the  revolutioD 
—that  the  very  act  of  giving  to  the  kmg 
of  Spain  the  power  of  nominating  the 
council  of  state,  was,  as  to  themmves, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  or  personal  liberty— 
that  they  might  as  well  at  once  lay  their 
heads  upon  the  block,  or  prepare  for  their 
destruction,  condemned  as  galley  slayes^* 
or  doomed  to  the  inquisition  of  Valencia 
—or  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  degradation  and  servitude  in  the  pre- 
sidios of  Africa  [Hear, 'hear  I j.      That 
was  his  particular  opinion— acquired  from 
cood  sources  of  information  on  the  spot* 
Whatever  hopes  might  have  previoaaly 
existed  as  to  taa  continuance  ot  peace,  h!e 
knew  well,  ilrom  the  moment  the  king 
of  France's  spoedh  was  announced,  that 
further  negotiatioD  was  wholly  fruitlais. 
Every  man  then  residing  in  the  capital  of 
France — every  man  who  attended  to  pac- 
ing transactions,  or  took  an  interest  in  the 
great  question  at  isaae«*wa8  from  thstmo- 
mentconvincedthatwarwascertain.  Eveiy 
attentive  observer  saw  clearly  the  objects 
which  the  ruling  power  of  France,  most 
clearly  contradistinguished  from  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  proposed  to  themsdfes. 
Their  object  was,  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  their  lost  privileges.    They  thought 
they  could  not  do  this  without  the  aio  of 
an  army.    They  believed  that  when  once 
an  army  had  fought  and  bled  in  thdr 
cause— when  once  they  had  attached  them 
to  their  pretensions  by  the  distribution  of 
honours  and  rewards— that  they  might 
rely  upon  their  implicit  support  in  crush- 
ing the  slender  remains  of  liberty  which 
the  people  of  that  country  still  enjoyed. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  this  was 
the  policy  of  the  ruling  psrty  in  France— r 
that  party,  not  of  the  nation  but  of  indivi- 
duals, who  aimed  at  re-establishing  the 
feudal  rights,  at  restoring  the  property  of 
the  emigris,  and  the  tiUies.    Could  any 
one  look  at  the  recent  law  of  election 
without  believing  this — that  law  by  which 
the  nomination  of  the  members  had  been, 
in  point  of  fact,  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  government?   together  with  the  law 
of  the  press,  that  most  disgraceful  of  all 
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laws,  under  tlie  Tague  and  accnmalated 
terms  of  whicb  punishments  by  imprison- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  suspension 
during  pleasure,  and  the  final  suppression 
of  journals  ?  When  they  saw  that  no  safe- 
guard wss  left  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  trial  hj  jury  being  taken  away, 
and  the  decision  being  vested  in  the 
hands  of  judges,  from  whom,  owing  to 
the  inferiority  of  their  situation,  all  res- 
ponsibility was  removed,  was  it  not  plain 
that  the  object  of  this  ruling  party  in 
France  was  to  put  down  all  liberal  ideas, 
and  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands? 
With  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  war,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  roan  to  form  an  opi- 
nion upon  if.  At  that  moment,  all  who 
had  weight,  property,  and  respectability 
in  Spain,  had  abandoned  their  dwellings 
to  the  invaders,  and  retreated  to  situations 
of  ^eater  safety.  But,  what  would  be 
the  issue  if  the  French  were  successful, 
or  if  they  were  unsuccessful  was  equally 
•flrirarrassing.  If  they  were  successful, 
this  country  would  behold  the  sad  scene 
of  liberty  annihilated  on  the  continent : 
if  unsuccessful,  they  would  witness  the 
march  of  those  Austrian  and  Russian  ar- 
mies, whose  bayonets  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  destruction  of  liberal  opi- 
nions. It  then  became  a  most  serious 
question  to  England,  whether  she  would 
Utke  part  in  the  war,  or  allow  the  holy 
alliance  to  put  down  national  freedom 
throughout  Europe ;  nay,  to  subvert  our 
own  constitution,  whenever  those  despots 
dared  to  attempt  it?  In  conclusion,  the 
hon.  member  expressed  his  determination 
to  vote  for  the  original  address ;  ind  he 
would  do  so,  because  he  thought  the  ne- 
gotiations had  been  carried  on  by  minis- 
ters in  a  manner  which  by  no  means  cor- 
responded with  what  the  dignity  and  in- 
terest of  this  country  demanded.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Great  Britain  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  rather  than  of  perma- 
nent and  durable  peace. 

Mr.  Ctrnom  said,  that  he,  and  every 
one  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him,  who  had, 
for  many  years  past  been  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  must  feel  what  u 
dreadful  responsibility  ministers  would 
have  incurred,  if  they  had  involved  Great 
Britain  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare. What  he  asked,  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  gentlemen  around  him— 
what  would  have  been  the  expression  of 
sentiment  throughout  the  €oantry<-»if  mi* 


nisters  had  taken  this  step  ?  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
House,  he  thought,  were  bound  to  look 
rather  with  a  favourable  eye  to  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  than  to  view  their  pro- 
ceedings with  feelings  of  hostility.  For 
his  part,  he  entirely  approved  of  the  line 
of  strict  neutrality,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  He  confessed  he 
could  have  wished  that  a  stronger  expres- 
sion of  moral  feelmg  had  been  used  by 
ministers ;  but  the  cruestion  was,  whether 
if  they  had  adopted  that  tone,  it  would 
have  prevented  the  war  ?  He  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  it  would  not.  The 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  had  stated 
last  night,  that  his  constituents  would  wil* 
lingly  undergo  any  privation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war.  [No  no.**] 
He  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say, 
that  his  constituents  would  cheerfully  en- 
counter any  di£Sculties  that  might  attend 
estate  of  warfare.  He  knew  not  w|iat 
the  feelings  of  the  hon.  member's  consti- 
tuents were,  but  he  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  his  own  constituents,  would  not  ^ 
willingly  sufier  the  privations  which  a  war 
would  necessarily  bring  along  with  it. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  country  was, 
he  believed,  for  peace.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  execrations  against 
the  conduct  of  France,  and  good  wishes 
for  the  cause  of  Spain,  did  not  prevail  in 
every  quarter;  but  he  well  knew,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  looked  to  a 
state  of  war  as  a  most  awful  visitation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
have  acted  honestly  if  he  had  not  thus 
frankly  spoken  his  sentiments,  and  he 
should  certainly  give  the  amendment  his 
cordial  and  hearty  concurrence.  [Hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr.  Hothouse,  in  explanation,  denied 
having  said,  that  the  majority  ci  his  con- 
stituents were  desirous  that  the  country 
should  now  go  to  war.  What  he  had 
said  was,  that  if  his  majesty's  government 
had  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
proceedings  of  France  at  the  congress  at 
Verona,  and  in  consequence  of  that  pro- 
test had  been  obliged  to  go  to  war, 
the  majority  of  his  constituents  would 
readily  submit  to  any  privations  to  which 
such  a  course  of  policy  might  have  led ; 
but  he  had  qualified  that  assertion  by  ad- 
ding, that  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  itwasawar  for  the  liberties  of  Europe; 
—that  it  was  a  war  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  kinss  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  he  was  most  deii- 
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mis  that  peaee  ihoald  be  pretanrcd  to 
ttiiff  eouotry»  but  not  rach  a  dduivo 
peace  at  that  whicfa  wai  noir  maintawed* 
Ttiia  countvy,  throughout  the  whoie  of 
the  recent  preceedingB,  had  not   bean 
treated  with  the  respect  whicfa  wai  due  to 
her.    The  roice  of  England  had  not  even 
been  attended  to  in  the  coune  of  the  ne- 
gotiationi.    The  powers  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  this  country,  and  which,  if 
propeHT  wielded,   would  have  afforded 
protection  to  commerce,  and  commanded 
seearity  wiA  respect  to  foreign  nations, 
had  been  thrown  away,  and  negotiations 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  on,  iroas 
motives  efprivate  friendship  ai^d  private 
feeNng.    The  boon  held  out  in  1821,  for 
thojpnrpose  of  ooaoiliaiing  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  by  laying  a  heavy  duty  on  our 
own  timber,  and  thus  encouraging  the 
trade  in  Russia  timber,  had  not  been  met 
by  any  cerrasponding  mdulgenee.  Russia 
had  mcreased  the  burthens  on  the  con- 
merce  of  this  ceontry,  and  in  particular, 
had  gii^a  A  preference  to  tbe  sugars  of 
other  nations*    In  the  instructions  of  the 
aarquls  of  Londonderry,  pnevious  to  the 
oocupatioB  ef  Italy  by  Austria,  it  was 
simpfy  stated,  that  this  government  could 
not  be  a  pevtr  to  the  project  then  set  on 
IbeC     But,  if  the  nMe  nuirquis  had  used 
a  diftiewt  tone-^if  lie  had  staled,  not 
only  chat  Bngiand  disapproved  of  the  oc- 
cnpation  of  Italy,  b^it  tnoi,  if  she  bad  it 
in  ner  power  she  would  assist  tbe  Italians, 
and  that  the  dietance  alone  prevented  her 
frani  taking  that  step,  he  was  convinced, 
chsa  France  would  not  now  have  dared  to 
atladc  ISpain.— •With  respect  to  the  nego- 
tiations at  Verona,  he  would  ask,  whe- 
ther the  duke  ei  Wellington,  a  soldier  | 
from  his  infancy,  was  a  fit  person  to  ne-  ; 
goeiase  with  men  who  had  been  all  cheir 
Kves  aitached  to  the  courts  of  despots, 
apd  wbo  were  in  the  consUnt  habit  of  de- 
elaHng,  that  they  held  opinions  which 
found  no  place  in  their  breasts  ?     In  his 
opioieis,  the  duke  of  Wellington  might 
msLve  apvoidcd  staling  so  openly  that  this 
conatey  meant  to  remain  neutraL     Had 
he  done  so,  he  migbthave  negociated  with 
nsore    effect.      Considering    the    danger 
which  the  invasion  of  Spain  might  create, 
wicb  reference  tm  the  Ftench  government 
and  Ihe  FVench  king,  this  country  ought 
boldly  to  bave  said — •<  We  will  not  allow 
you  So  occupy  Spain:   we  have  placed 
the  king  of  France  on  his  throne,  and  we 
will  not  soUer  yoa  to  do  an  act  whicfa  ma 
mar  our  preceding  exertions.    Wo  wi 


ly 

ill 


oppose  yoD,  because  we  are  boond  in  ho- 
nour and  justice  to  oppose  you."  He  bad 
no  doubt,  if  such  language  as  tbn  had 
been  held,  that  ministers  would  have  S0i« 
cored  a  pemanent  peace.    That  was  the 
tone  of  nmMiation  which  he  should  havo 
liked :  and  it  was  because  tlut  tone  was 
not  odopted  that  he  should  vste  fbr  tbe 
original  motion.    But,  even  had  we  beasi 
compelled  to  go  to  war,  we  coald  have 
done  it  without  much  expense,     in  tbe 
first  place»  it  was  his  decided   opinion, 
that  we  ought  never  to  send  a  aiaglo  salt 
dier  to  the  continent.    In  the  next  place, 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  hnllft  of 
our  ships  in  dock  was  as  great  as  keeping 
them  upat  aea;  ao  that  &e  only  increase 
of  expense  would  be  in  aaanning  and  fit-* 
ting  out.    We  had  a  ainking  fiind  of  f  vn 
millions.    At  the  present  reduced  pviee 
of  things,  half  that  amount  woidd  be  suC> 
cient  to  fit  out  a  fleet  soperioe  to  wbas 
the  French  could  fit  out.    If  we  BuppUed 
the  eleven  BMlJions  of  peoplm  in  Spain, 
hostile    to    Frnacu    nlkwring   the  other 
anJIion  to  be  aristeerasicaMy  inc&aad— 
with  tbe  nmniDoas  of  war,  they  would 
do  the  rest.    If  it  ware  aaid  that  Russia^ 
IVussia,  and  Austria  would,  in  that  enenl^ 
join  France,  be  asked,  where  weald  ihev 
find  the  money  to  enable  them  to  do  so? 
Nor  did  he   betieve  thai  any  of  these 
powers  would  thmk  of  advancing  aa^ni^ 
mto   Spain.    Spain    naght  obtain   what 
loan  she  pleased  in  this  coonfry.     He  did 
not  mean  that  we  ought  to  ant  as  ias- 
prudeatly  on  that   su^ect,    as  we  had 
formerly  done  with  reCecencc  to  Anstrin 
and  other  powers.    But  wa  nnght  have 
security.    We  might  have  Ikfinnrca,  ov 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  AJfnca  piacrd 
in  our  hands,  as  securities  for  Ae  repa^ 
ment  of  ihe  Joans.    His  majesty's  anus- 
tert  had  endeavoured  fee  alarm  the  various 
interests  of  the  conntry,  with  the  ftppttf 
heosion  of  suffering  in  the  event  oif  war. 
But   how  ?    With   respect  to  our  mes- 
chants,  France  at  pveaeot  took  nemaDvi- 
faetures  from  this  country.    Commerce, 
therefore,  wonld  not  kss  any  thmg  by  a 
suspension  of  antercouKse  wilh  France; 
while  our  merchants  woidd  gain  materially 
by  the.  disposal  of  the  monitions  of  war 
to  Spain.    As  to  tbe  landed  inteiesfc,  the 
war  would  cemainftj  not  occaaioa  any  ftU 
in  the  value  of  agnoultoral  pnodoce.^    ilt 
was  at  n  lass,  ttiere£oi«,  <o  understand 
how  she  oeiiatry  gBnevaliy  oould  sascain 
any  aarious   ia^y  fvom  «dr^  alihongk 
paiitis%.ic  enght  da  so.    fiot,  whatawc 
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niighl  be  (he  amount  of  thtt  partial 
lojury*  what  man  of  any  foresight  could 
|Hit  it  in  competition  with  the  danger  to 
which  England  would  be  exposed,  if 
France,  becoming  possessed  of  Spain, 
were  to  occupy  the  whole  line  of  coast 
Irom  Calais  to  Parma  ?  By  our  present 
conduct,  we  were,  in  his  opinion,  sacri- 
ficing the  last  hold  we  had  on  the  conti- 
nent. Shut  out  from  Spain,  we  should 
pot  have  a  single  friend  left.  With  these 
views  of  the  subject — views  adopted  on 
the  coolest  consideration  of  it—he  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  John  WiUiams  expre.<sed  his  sur- 
prise, that  none  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
nad  yet  addressed  the  House  on  this 
question,  but  said,  that  he  supposed,  from 
the  cheers  with  which  they  had  received 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland, that  they  remained  satisfied  with 
that  hon.  gentleman's  arguments^  The 
question  on  which  the  House  were  called 
upon  to  decide  appeared  to  be  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  small  compass.  At 
least  this  was  certain,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  debates  on  this 
subject,  from  the  evening  when  the  right 
hon.  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afikirs,  in  all  the  forms  of  oratory,  and 
with  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
deprecated  the  success  of  the  French  in 
their  invasion  of  Spain,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  had  been  but  one 
conseutient  opinion,  and  he  was  proud  to 
eay  it,  as  tx>  the  nature,  quality,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by 
France  against  the  Spanish  people. 
Every  hon.  gentleman  from  first  to  last, 
had  spoken  of  that  enterprise  in  a  tone 
and  in  language  befitting  an  English 
Houae  of  Commons.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  the  conduct  of  France 
was  in  everv  respect  calculated  to  excite 
odium,  and  provoke  execration ;  that  it 
united  in  itself  all  that  was  detestable  in 
hypocrisy,  and  all  that  was  disgusting  in 
violence.  That  being  the  case,  it  seemed 
to  foUow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  at 
least  a  stronger  tone  of  remonstrance- 
one  more  suitable  to  the  gross  injustice 
and  flagrant  atrocity  of  the  case — might 
have  been  resorted  to  by  his  majesty's 
ministers ;  and  that  if  such  a  tone  could 
with  prudence  have  been  adopted,  the 
occasion  was  one  which  fully  required  it. 
The  only  question,  then,  which  remained 
behind,  was  the  question  of  prudence. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  cheers  with 
which  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  re- 
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ceived  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland,  he  must  deny  there 
was  any  such  question  before  the  House 
as  the  plain  and  simple  one  '<  Are  you 
for  peace  or  are  you  for  war?"  Such 
an  argument  was  merely  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  the  real 
subject  before  it.  It  was  giving  the 
go-by  to  the  material  question  to  be  de- 
termined. The  true  question  was,  not 
whether  if  other  language  had  been 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion, it  might  or  might  not  have  been 
followed  by  war ;  but,  whether  the  pre- 
sent tranquillity,  which  had  been  pur- 
'^  chased  by  the  mild  language  which  had 
been  used  (for  if  any  violent  language 
had  been  used  it  was  to  the  unoffending 
party),  was  worth  even  half  a  year's  pur- 
chase ?  If  there  was  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  a  tone  of  a  firmer  nature 
might  have  prevented  the  breach  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  from  which  such  dread- 
ful and  extensive  consequences  might  be 
expected  to  follow,  then  he  contended, 
that  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would 
gain  nothing  by  turning  round  and  ask- 
ing, whether  his  hon.  friend,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  were  for  peace  or 
for  war^  He  noaintained,  that  firmer 
language  ought  to  have  been  held  by  his 
majesty's  government.  The  question  was 
not,  whether  or  not  firmer  language  would 
have  prevented  the  invasion  of  Spain  ? 
That  breadi  of  the  peace  of  Europe  we 
knew  had  been  committed ;  and,  where 
the  war  would  stop,  who  could  say  ? 

Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  now 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  docu- 
ments, in  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  support  his  hon. 
friend's  motion.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  very  di&rent  manner  in  which  the 
two,  now  unfortunately  contending  par- 
ties, had  treated  the  attempts  at  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  this  country  to 
preserve  peace.  In  the  truly  aflfecting 
despatch  from  M.  de  San  Miguel  to  the 
Spanish  Charg6  d'Affiiires  in  London, 
dated  November  15,  182f,  after  express- 
ing the  gratitude  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  the  determination  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Spain,  M.  de  San  Miguel  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  the  court  of 
London  did  not  manifest  its  interest  for 
its  ally,  by  visible  acts  of  friendly  inter- 
position, and  then  proceeded  thus:.— 
<^  Tlie  acts  to  which  I  allude,  would  in  no 
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wise  coiDpromisc  (he  most  strictlj  con- 
ceived system  of  neutrality.  Good  offices, 
counsclK,  the  reflections  of  one  friend  in 
favour  of  another,  do  not  place  a  nation 
in   concert   of  atuck   or  defence   with 
another — do  not  expose  it  to  the  enmity 
of  the  opposite  party,  even  if  they  do  not 
deserve  its  gratitude ;   tlicy  arc  not,  in  a 
word,  effective  aid,  troops,  arms,  subsidies, 
which  augment  the  force  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties.     It  is  of  reason  only 
that  we  arc  sneaking ;   and  it  is  with  the 
pen  of  concihation  that  a  power,  situated 
like  Great  Britain,  might  support  Spain, 
without  exposing  herself  to  take  imrt  in  a 
war,  which  she  may  perhaps  prevent  with 
general  utility.''     This  was  all  that  Spain 
required  of  Great   Britain — it  was  only 
that    small    particle   of   attention,    that 
slight  preponderance  of   good    opinion, 
which  was  solicited  by  the  Spanish  na- 
tion ;    nr.d  yet  slowly,  indeed,  was  it  ad- 
ministLivd;     Such    had    been    tlie    lan- 
guage   of   Spain.      What    wu   that   of 
the  French  minister?     In  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning's  despatch  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, of  the  6th  of  December,  prior  to 
the  offer  of  his  majesty's  mediation,  Mr. 
Canning   informed   his   grace,  that   the 
French  minister  "  had  taken  several  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  to  sir  C.  Stuart  his 
earnest  desire   for   the   preservation   of 
peace,  and  liis  wish  to  receive,  not  only 
the  support  but  the  advice  of  Uie  British 
government,  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
it.'^     Here   it  was   held   out,  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  explaining  away  the 
causes  of  difference  between  France  and 
Spain.     Accordingly,  the    House  would 
find  in  the  despatch  from  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  of  the  17th  of  December, 
that  hitr  grace  had  on  that  day  made  a 
distinct  offer  to  the  French  government 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  interposition  for 
^the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to   adjust 
the  differences  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
He  begged  the  House  to  msrk  the  re- 
ception which  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
offer  experienced   from  the  French  go- 
vernment.    Not  only  was  it  contemptu- 
ously rejected;    but,  as  if  to  refuse  it 
contemptuously  once  was  not  enough,  at 
the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  another  con- 
temptuous rejection  took  place ;  and  that, 
be  it  remarked,  of  an  oflTer  which    the 
French    government  had    themselves  in- 
vited.    What  was  the  language  used  by 
the  French  government  on  the   first  of 
those  occasions  ?     The  House  would  find 


it  in  the  note  from  the  duke  of  MoDtmo- 
rency,    dated    the   26th   of   December. 
After  stating  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  French   government  to  decline  our 
mediation,  it  went  on  thut:— *<  His  most 
Christian  majesty,   who  wu  bound   to 
weigh  these  considerations  maturely,  has 
therefore  thought  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  mediation  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  propose  to  bhn. 
He  sees,  however,  in  this  propoiitioo  a 
new  pledge  of  conciliatory  dispotitioa  of 
the  English  government ;   and  be  thinks 
that  with  such  feelings,  that  government 
may  render  essential  service  to  Europe, 
by  offering,  in  the  like  manner,  to  the  vh 
vernment  of   Spain,  advice,   which,  bj 
leading   them  to   entertain    more   calm 
views,  might  produce  a  happy  influence 
on  the  internal  situation  of  that  country!** 
This  was,  in    plain   terms,    dictating  to 
England  to  go  to  Madrid  with  her  media- 
tion ;  for  that  in  Paris  it  was  not  required. 
Again,  the  French  government  immedi- 
ately after  held  the  same  language.  Jn  the 
answer  of  the  viscount  de  Chaleaabriand, 
dated  the  SSrd  January,  to  the  further 
offer  of  the  good  offices  of  hia  Britamiie 
majesty,  made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cannng 
to  the  French  Charg^  d'Aflfaires  in  Lon- 
don, was  a  kind  of  epigrammatic  sentence, 
as   follows  :•«"  France  would  not  have 
hesitated,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  England,  if  the 
discussion  of  specific  interests  were  ia 
question  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
a    basis    of  negotiation    upon    pohu'cal 
theories,  and  or  arbitration    upon  prin- 
ciples."   Thus  it  appeared,  that  although 
France  had  previously  solicited  thefriei^ 
ly  interference   of  England,   and   Spaia 
had  expressed  her  readiness  to  avail  her- 
self of  it,  yet  when  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  a  distinct  offer  of  that  interfe- 
rence, it  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  bis 
grace  was  recommended  to  go  to  Madrid, 
where   his  advice  was  not  wanted,  and 
give  a  lecture  to  tbe  people  o£  Spain  I 
Accordingly,  at  no  ^erj  distant  period, 
novel  as  the  proceeding  might  appear,  his 
grace  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
French  government.    The  nature  of  the 
noble  duke's  despatch,  or  rather  missive, 
on  the  subject,  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the   House.     The  House 
would  permit  him  to  ask,  whether  this 
was  not  most  extraordinary  ?     Here  were 
two  parties,  one  who  had  committed  no 
offence;  and  the  other,  meditating  un- 
provoked and   violent   aggression.    The 
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natural  course  would  have  been,  to  me- 
diate with  the  party  about  to  perpetrate 
the  mischief;  and  not  with  Spain,  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  it.  Spain, 
throughout,  had  solicited  the  good  offices 
of  England.  There  was  no  necessity  of 
urging  moderation  to  her,  she  had  been 
all  along  moderate.  Why  select  her,  to 
read  to  her  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
forbearance?  Why  not  have  reserved 
that  address  for  the  oppressor,  and 
not  the  oppressed?  It  was  suited  for 
those  who  were  about  to  be.  the  perpe- 
trators of  spoliation,  not  those  who  were 
to  be  the  endurers  of  wrong.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  was  the  course  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was  instructed  to  pursue— > 
to  turn  his  back  upon  France,  where  re- 
monstrance was  indispensable,  and  to 
commence  lecturing  Spain,  who  was  com- 
plaining of  an  armed  invader.  It  was  as 
if  the  noble  duke  had  determined  to  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  refusal  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  by  giving  the  full  force  of 
bis  advice,  in  extetiso,  to  the  good  people 
of  Madrid.  And  let  the  House  remark 
the  tone  and  language  in  which  that  ad- 
vice was  given.  He  alluded  to  the  des- 
patch from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  which 
accompanied  or  followed  lord  Fitzroy  So- 
merset, in  his  special  mission  to  Madrid. 
After  stating,  that  **  the  family  connexion 
between  his  Catholic  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  would  occasion  a  perpetual 
irritation  between  the  two  couo tries,  so 
long  as  the  situation  of  the  king  of  Spain 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,"  his  grace 
proceeded  in  the  following  remarluible, 
and,  in  his  judgment,  most  lamentable 
terms :  *<  Thus,  then,  those  Spaniards 
who  really  desire  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  country,  must  look  to  an  alteration 
of  their  constitution,  which  shall  have  for 
its  object,  to  give  the  king  the  power  of 
executing  his  office.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  this  alteration,  either 
in  the  antecedent  conduct  of  the  king,  or 
in  the  apprehension  that  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty will  abuse  the  power  thus  confided 
to  him."  What !  did  not  his  grace  per- 
ceive any  thing  objectional)le  in  the  in- 
terference of  trance  with  Spain  on  such 
a  subject  ?— What  said  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  in  his  despatch  to  sir  C.  Stuart, 
dated  January  24<?  <<  Assuredly,  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  government, 
or  of  the  cortes  of  Spain,  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  to 
be,  in  all  its  parts,  usefully  and  perma- 
nently practicable.    But  if  there  exist 


imperfections  in  the  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  or  of  England  respectively, 
should  we  consent  to  reform  those  imper- 
fections on  the  demand  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  under  the  menace  of  a  foreign 
war  as  the  penalty  of  our  refusal  ?"  He 
could  not  find  that  at  any  period  the 
noble  duke  who  represented  this  country- 
at  Verona,  had  made  any  allusion  to  the 
antecedent  conduct  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
Did  the  noble  duke  recollect,  that  that 
monarch  had,  at  one  period,  basely  abdi- 
cated his  throne ;  and  that,  when  restored 
to  it  by  the  exertions  of  this  country, 
aided  by  the  people  of  Spain,  he  had  re- 
warded his  faithful  subjects,  by  sending 
to  the  dungeon,  or  into  banishment,  those 
who  had  been  foremost  in  restoring  him 
to  a  throne,  which  he  had  fled  from  with 
dishonour  ?  Did  the  noble  duke  mean  to 
say,  after  this,  that  he  saw  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  antecedent  conduct  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ? 

He  would  now  come  to  another  point 
in  which,  in  his  mind,  the  'vantage  ground 
was  given  to  the  aggressors,  while  we 
took  from  the  Spaniards  the  ground  of 
defence  upon  which  they  ought  to  have 
stood  ;  namely,  their  undfoubtcd  right  to 
protect  the  free  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  noble  duke,  in  bis  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  French  plenipotentiary, 
said  as  follows — and  he  begsed  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House  to  Uie  mildness  of 
language  used  by  his  grace  in  answer  to 
the  questions  proposed  by  those  abettors 
of  the'  most  fixed  and  rooted  6ppression. 
— <*  Such  an  interference** — speaking  of 
that  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Spam — 
"  always  appeared  to  the  British  govern- 
ment an  unnecessary  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility; which,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, must  expose  the  king  of 
Spain  to  danger,  and  the  power  or  powers 
wnich  should  interfere,  to  obloquy,  cer- 
tain risks,  and  possible  disasters;  to 
enormous  expences,  and  final  disappoint- 
ment in  producing  any  result.''  Thus 
mildly,  thus  temperately,  did  the  noble  duke 
express  himself  in  alluding  to  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  Spain.  Was  this,  he 
would  ask,  a  language  calculated  to  express 
the  indignant  reelings  of  a  free  nation, 
at  witnessing  the  unparalleled  aggression 
of  France  upon  Spain?  But,  it  did  not 
rest  here.  The  noble  duke  went  on  to 
state  what  he  thought  of  the  Army  of  Ob- 
servation— an  army  which  was  first  assem- 
bled under  the  false  pretence  of  guarding 
against  the  introduction  of  he  knew  not 
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what  disease ;  but  which,  it  was  found  by 
the  altered  tone  of  the  profligate  ministry 
of  France,  was  really  intended  to  foment 
and  encourage  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  the  Spanish  territory.    Now,  what  said 
the  noble  duke  with  respect  to  this  abo- 
minable treocfacry  practised  against  the 
Spsnith  nation?     His   graco's  despatch 
Wi'ut  on  thus  t— <<  Considering  that  a  civil 
war  exists  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms; 
that  hostile  armies  ard  in  movement  and 
in  operation  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  that 
Uiere  ia  not  a  town  or  village  on  the 
French  frontier  which  is  not  liable  to  in« 
ault  and  injury— 4here  is  no  person  who 
must  not  approve  of  the  precaution  which 
his  most  Christian  msjesty  has  taken,  in 
forming  a  corps  of  observation  for  tlve 
protection  of  his  frontier,   and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of   his 
people."    This  was  the  mild  and  well- 
tempered  language  which  the  noble  duke 
applied  to  the  act  of  France^— language  so 
little  calculated  to  express  the  honest  in- 
dignation felt  by  every  man  in  Europe  at 
the  invasion  oi   Spain.     Besides,   there 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  duke,  a 
sort  of  qualified  defence  of  that  base  hy- 
pocrisy which  went  to  justify  the  notion, 
thst  the  Army  of  Observation  was  assem- 
bled for  any  other  purpose  than  the  me- 
ditated attack  upon  Spain.    It  was  the 
boast—the  profligiite  boast— of  the  French 
minister,  that  this  army  had  encouraged 
and  fostered  revolt  in  Spain ;  that  it  had 
f<Huentcd  those  dissentioos  which  France 
affected  to  make  the  cause  of  her  inter* 
forence  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain. 
His  grace  went  on  to  say  x— <<  But  his 
majesty's  government  are  w*  opinion,  that 
to  animadvert  upon  the  internal  transao- 
\Xqv\%  of  un  independent  state,  unless  such 
transactions  aO'cct  the  essential  interests 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  is  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  en  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  invariably  acted  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
countries."    He  called  upon  the  House 
to  take  notice  of  the  words  here  used  by 
the  noble  duke.    He  said— <<  unless  such 
transactions  affect  the  interests   of  his 
majesty's  subjects."   Now,  let  hon.  mem- 
bers observe,   that  the  French  minister 
had  taken  up  this  very  reservation  of  the 
noble  duke,  and  had  stated  that  <<  the 
interests  of  his  majesty's  subjecU"  (leav- 
inji:  in  total  darkness  the  nature  of  tliose 
interests) «  required  that  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory irfiould  be  invaded  by  France."    This 


was  unblusbingly  avowed ;  and  that  too, 
while  all  required  by  Spain  waa  merely 
that  brute  force  should  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  one  other  view,   and  one 
other  view  only,  which  he  thou^t  he 
could  take  with  respect  to  the  negoaations. 
Looking  over  the  papers  fromnrtttolaat, 
he  would  ask,   whether  there  appeared 
any  thing  like  censure  or  admonition  used 
by  our  government  to  the  ofiending  parly  ? 
No.    In  no  single  instance  could  it  be 
found  in  those  papers,  that  we  had  deng- 
nated  the  meditated  conduct  of  France  as 
an  atrocious  aggression  against  SfMun:  ia 
no  instance  had  the  noble  duke  or  the  right 
hon.  secretary  pointed  out  that  audi  in- 
terference was  contrary  to  the  principlei 
of  international  law :  in  no  instance  couUL 
he  find,  that  the  truth  had  been  boldly 
spoken ;  that  things  had  been  called  by 
their  proper  names ;  that  crime  had  beea 
openly  designated  as  crime ;  or  that  the 
language  of  our  ministers  had,   in  any 
casct  been  such  as  wouJd  have  the  effect 
of  affixing  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  French 
ffovernment,  the  true  character  in  which 
It  ought  to  be  represented  to  the  world 
[Hearl].    He  challenged  any   hon.  or 
right  hon.  member  opposite,  armed  aa  they 
were  with  bulky  folios,  to  point  out  one 
single  instance,  in  which  our  ministers  had 
held  the  high  and  disnified  tone  which 
became  this  'country,  m  expressing  her 
opinions  to  France  of  the  propriety  of  the 
invaiion  of  Spain  by  that  power.  It  would, 
he  believed,  be  found  that  even  after  our 
government  had  discovered  their  ioter- 
ference  was  in  vain,  they  still  persisted  in 
making  the  same  professiona  of  good-will 
— tlte  same  intention   to  mediate;  that 
they  still  used  to  Spain  the  same  language 
of  interposition ;  aJthough  it  waa  too  Isie 
to  effect  any  good  by  it.     He  mainuuned 
that  during  the  whole  of  these  negotia- 
tions, neither  the  soul  nor  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  England  had  been  allowed 
to  find  Its  way  into  the  manifestos  of  bis 
majesty*B  ministers.    It  had  been  reserved 
for  the  members  of  that  House  to  give 
expression  to  the  public  feeling,  although 
too  late  to  prevent  the  perpemition  of  an 
aggression  which  they  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms.    It  had  been  left  lo  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  exprea 
their  warm  and  anxious  feelings  in  suk 
port  of  the  honour  and  glory   of  tos 
country ;  both  of  which  they  found  bsd 
been  toUily  overlooked  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.     He  would  ask  any  hon.  mem- 
ber to  tell  him»    what  it  was  expected 
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would  be  gained  by  delay*  or  whether  any 
benefit  of  any  kind  could  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  state  of  feverish  suspense 
and  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  now 
placed  ?    Supposing  the  war  to  continue 
for  twelve  months,  who  could  say  to  what 
extent  the  projects  of  FVench  aggran- 
dizement might  not  extend  ?    Who  could 
answer  for  the  results,  if  France,  in  the 
hick  of  argument,  were  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  certain  sapient  and  accomplished  legiK 
lature  reformers  from  the  Don,  the  Wolga, 
the    Tanais,    and  the    walls   of   China; 
—men  whose  most  forcible  argument  was 
urged    at    the    point    of  the  bayonet? 
Would  it  be  endured  in  England,   that 
such  invaders  should  be  allowed  to  over- 
run  such  a  country?     Would   England 
stand  tamely  by,  and  witness  the  subver- 
aion  of  a  free  constitution  by  such  barba- 
rians I    No.    The  duty  which  we  owed 
to  ourselves — the  faith  which  we  owed  to 
our  allies— must  prevent  us  from  adopting 
such  a  course.    For  who  could  pretend  to 
say  that»   Spain  being  once  conqoered, 
France  would  respect  the  ideal  boundary 
which  separated  that  country  from  our 
ancient  and  firm  ally  ?     Spain  once  over- 
rtin,  what  was  there  in  the  territorial  de- 
marcation, to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  French  ?    The  tree  consti- 
tution of  Portugal  savoured  as  much  of 
what  wss  called  revolution  as  that   of 
Spain.   Why,  then,  having  relieved  Spain 
from  all  the  horrors  of  a  free  coastitutioo, 
should  France  stop  short  ia  her  good 
work  and  refuse  to  extend  the  same  bless^ 
ings  to  Portugal  I     But,  should  this  be 
attempted,   must  we  not  inevitably  be 
dragged  into  a  war  in  defence  of  ooranoient 
ally*— and  that  too  under  many  added  dis« 
advantages  i 

There  was  only  one  point  more  to 
which  he  intended  to  advert ;  namely,  the 
course  which  the  duke  of -Wellington  had 
been  directed  to  take  at  Verona.  It  had 
been  said^  that  the  services  rendered  by 
the  noble  duke  to  Spain  made  him  thie 
fittest  person  to  act  as  her  adviser,  in  a 
case  of  such  serious  difficulty.  Mow, 
he  would  ask  those  hon.  members  oppo« 
site*  who  imagined  that  war  woiUd  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
the  vote  of  that  eveaing,  to  state  to  bim 
what  they  conceived  would  have  been  the 
result  bed  the  noble  duke  been  allowed 
to  make  use  of  different  language  at  Ve- 
rona ?  What  did  they  imagine  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  France,  had  the 
nobltt  duke  been  instructed  to  use  the 


following  language  ?— '*  I  have  given  you 
my  most  sincere  and  impartial  advice,  and 
still  you  persevere.  I  have  proffered  thai 
mediation  which  you  sought  for,  and  sub- 
seauently  declined  to  abide  by.  If  you 
stiu  persevere,  may  you  not  calculate 
upon  having  England  as  your  enemy  ?  I 
have  once  defended  Spain,  and  it  may 
fall  to  my  lot  to  defena  her  again.  1  at 
one  time  defended  that  country  against 
the  legions  of  Napoieoiv— I  shall  not  now 
recede  from  the  boy-army  of  the  Bour- 
bons :"  <*  Contempsi  Catalinse  gladios, 
non  pertimescam  tuos.*'  If  this  hmguage 
had  been  used  at  the  congress  of  sove- 
reigns, his  majesty's  ministers  would  have 
done  their  duty,  the  character  Of  thia 
country  would  nave  been  placed  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  the  hbertiea 
of  Spam  would  have  been  secured* 
[Hear,  hear!] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, an  hon.  and  learned  member,  oa 
the  opposite  benches,  had  stated,  that  in 
the  course  of  these  negotiations  his  nm« 
jest^'s  ministers  were  acting  under  a  most 
awful  responsibility,  he  had  moat  maHj 
described  the  true  aituation  in  which  tney 
were  placed;  for  it  was  impossible  itmX 
theyoould  shut  out  firom  their  recolleo* 
tion,  that  we  had  but  jast  concluded  a 
long,  an  arduous,  and  a  most  expensive 
contest  §0T  the  preservation,  not  only  of 
our  own  liberties,  but  of  those  of  Europe. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  his  majesty's  ministers  could 
contemplate  even  the  possibility  of  the 
renewal  of  war,  without  feelings  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  pain.  And,  when  it 
waa  stated  that  war  was  likely  to  be  re- 
newed upon  a  subject  involving  questioaa 
of  the  HHMt  serious  and  important  nature, 
affi9Cting  as  it  did  not  only  the  rights  ot 
nations  and  the  freedom  and  indepen^ 
dence  of  states,  but  also  the  particular  in- 
terests of  this  country ;  ana  when  it  waa 
further  considered,  that  war,  if  renewed 
at  all  in  Eorope,  was  likel]^  to  affect  a 
power  with  which  we  were  in  doae  and 
ancient  alliance,  a  nation  to  protect 
which  we  had  fought  and  expended  much 
blood  and  treasure,  then  he  maintained, 
that  his  flUijesty's  ministers  had,  during 
these  negociations,  been  acting  under  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  per- 
haps any  other  government,  upon  an^ 
other  occasion,  had  acted  under.  Hta 
majesty's  ministers  well  knew  that  this 
waa  a  question  wUch  was  caleubtled  to 
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tioDty  he  begged  not  to  foe  considered  at 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom or  a  free  constitution  f  Cheers  from 
both  tides  of  the  House]  •  He  knew  not 
how  he  cou)d  pretend  to  addrett  a  British 
House  of  Commonsy  were  he  for  a  mo- 
ment to  deny  that  the  possession  of  a  free 
constitution  wa4  a  blessing  to  Spain,  as  it 
mutt  be  to  any  other  country.  Would 
any  man  venture  to  say  that  his  majestj's 
mmisters,  in  the  course  they  had  taken, 
had  manifested  any  indifference  to  the 
csuse  of  liberty,  or  had  shown  any  re- 
luctance to  extend  to  other  coantries  tliat 
freedom  which  the  people  of  this  country 
so  happily  enjoyed  ?  He  begged  to  assure 
the  House  that  this  was  not  the  principle 
upon  which  his  majesty's  ministers  iiad 
tried,  with  reference  to  this  preliminary  I  acted.  If  they  had  shown  any  hesitation 
question.  And,  supposing  that  the  policy  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that 
of  the  country  was  the  preservation  of  hesitation  had  been  much  increased  by 
peace,    then  would  arise   the   question,    the  reflection,  that  there  existed  a  civil 


excite,  and  which  —as  the  event  proved 
•ohad  excited  the  feeling  and  sentiments 
of  every  hou.  member  in  that  House. 
Tliey  knew  also  that,  if  a  different  course 
of  policy  required  it,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  country  would  have  enabled  ministers 
to  enter  at  once  into  a  war.  But,  it  was 
for  this  very  resson  that  it  became  pecu- 
liarly the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  act  with  the  utmost  possible  caution,  in 
selecting  the  course  which  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  pursue.  He  could  not 
therefore  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  jiist  spoken,  in  thinking 
that  the  mere  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  not  at  present  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration ;  because  he  felt  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers  was  to  be 


whether  the  course  pursued  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  was  ttie  best  calculated  to 
avert  that  great  calamity — a  war.  He 
called  it  a  g[reat  calamity,  and  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  so  designating  it ;  be- 
cause, lookins  to  the  state  of  Europe  ee- 
nerally,  and  looking  to  the  state  of  wis 
country  in  particular,  he  felt  that  if  ever 
ministers  had  a  paramount  duty  to  per- 
form, it  was  that  of  maintaining  for 
Europe  if  possible ;  but  should  they  fail  in 
that,  for  tiiis  country  at  least,  a  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  he  must — with- 
out at  all  defending  the  right  which  any 
one  country  assumed  of  enforcing  a  con- 
stitution upon  her  neighbour— observe, 
that  if  called  upon  to  taSie  a  part  in  die 
quarrel  of  that  country,  we  must,  in  doing 
so,  act  with  one  portion  of  the  population, 
and  against  the  other.    He  knew  it  had 
been  said  on  a  former  evening,  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster,  that  ail  the 
educated  and  well-informed  persons  in 
Spain  were  in  favour  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  there  only  remained  opposed  to 
it,  the  priests  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  coimtry.    This  might  be, 
and  perhaps  was  very  true,  and  yet  it  did 
not  shake  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's) position.    If  the  priests,  and 
the  other  persons  opposed  to  the  Spanish 
constitution,  were  ignorant,  it  was  more 
their  misfortune    than  their  fault;    but, 
whether  ignorant  or  not,  we,  in  joining  the 
constitutionalists,  must  necessarUy  oppose 
those  priests,  and  thereby  cause  a  civil 
war  in  Spain!    In  making  these  obscrva« 


war  in  that  country,  tnd  thai  the  success 
of  one  party  could  not  be  achieved  with- 
out the  dispersioo,  if  not  the  annihilation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. England  could  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  this  dispute,  without  pladng 
herselt  between  two  contending  factions^ 
and  exciting  the  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion against  the  other;  and  this,  too,  with- 
out the  power  of  securing  success  to  the 
party  whose  cause  she  espoused.  He  did 
not,  he  confessed,  pretend  to  say  that  he 
looked  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
states  of  Europe  with  any  thing  like  satis- 
faction. He  thought  the  result  of  the 
events  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 
had  piven  rise  to  a  state  of  thinss  on  the 
continent,  from  which  it  was  cleariy  our 
interest  to  keep  aloof  [Hear,  hearl^. 
There  were  contests  now  going  on  m 
Europe — not  like  those  of  former  days, 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  pos- 
session of  some  paltry  province— but  con- 
tests between  revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  other. 
And  that  was  a  state  of  thiocs  which,  as 
the  friend  of  liberty,  be  deeply  lamented, 
seeing  that  it  was  a  state  highly  injurious 
to  liberty  herself.  The  House  must  per- 
ceive that  they  could  not  consistently 
embark  in  a  war  with  power  against  free- 
dom ;  but  they  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  especial  care  that  they  did  not  side 
with  revolution  ogainst  existing  establish- 
roen  ts  [  Hear !  ]  •  This  was  a  feeling  which 
ought  to  make  every  man  cautious  how 
he  adopted  or  recommended  a  course  of 
policy  which  would  lead  to  such  a  resulu 
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From  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
he  was  the  more  fully  convinced  that 
peace  was  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  this  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  country  was  so  dis- 
abled by  her  former  exertions  as  to  be 
prevented  from  embarking  m  a  war, 
should  her  honour  or  her  interests  make 
such  a  measure  necessary;  but  he  felt 
convinced,  that  every  thinking  man  in  the 
kingdom  would  feel  with  him,  that  the 
real  interests  of  the  country  required  that 
we  should,  if  possible,  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose*  Every  man  in  his  senses  must 
perceive  that  we  ought  not  again,  unless 
in  case  of  an  over-ruling  necessity,  plunge 
ourselves  into  a  war,  of  which  no  man 
could  pretend  to  point  out  the  termina- 
tion. An  hon.  member  had  asked,  why 
we  should  be  so  afraid  to  go  to  war  ?  **\i 
would,"  observed  the  hon.  member,  **  be 
but  a  small  war;  we  should  incur  but  a 
small  expense  in  fitting  out  a  fleet,  with 
which  to  put  down  the  navy  of  France. 
And  by  this  means  we  should  put  down 
our  army  and  put  forward  our  navy." 
Good  God  !  who  was  there,  who,  when 
once  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled,  could 
pretend  to  point  out  when  it  would  be  ex- 
tinguished ?  Once  embarked  into  a  war, 
and  who  could  venture  to  say  to  what 

Particular  description  of  force  we  should 
e  able  to  confine  ourselves.  It  had  been 
said,  in  an  early  stage  of  that  discussion, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  gulled 
and  deluded  the  country,  in  pointing  out 
the  danger,  the  difficulty,  and  the  expense 
of  embarking  in  such  a  war  at  present. 
This  he  totally  denied.  But  they  would, 
indeed,  have  deceived  and  deluded  the 
country,  if  they  had  proposed  to  embark 
in  a  war,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  conducted  upon  this  or  that  principle, 
that  it  should  be  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  at  a  cheap  -rate,  because  the 
naval  force  only  would  be  employed.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  a  delusion,  a  gross  delu- 
sion, upon  the  country;  for  no  man  in 
his  senses,  if  we  were  once  embarked  in 
war,  could  pretend  to  state  what  would 
be  its  nature,  its  extent,  the  expence  at- 
tending it,  or  its  probable  duration  [  Hear!] . 
Why,  then,  if  this  principle  was  true— 
if  there  was  something  in  the  situation 
of  Spain — if  there  was  something  in  the 
general  state  of  Europe- -if,  above  all, 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  state 
of  England  itself,  which  ought  to  make 
them  cautious  in  embarking  in  a  war,  then 
he  contended,  that  these  were  strong,  and 


as  yet  unanswered  arguments,  against 
adopting  a  course,  except  in  a  case  of 
the  last  necessitv.  Then  he  said,  that 
they  were  bound  to  look  to  and  decide 
upon  the  alleged  misconduct  of  sovem- 
ment,  with  reference  to  that  pnnciple* 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  entering 
upon  a  war,  abstractedly  speaking,  was  a  ^ 
mere  matter  of  indifference  to  this  coun- 
try ;  or,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  we  could 
gain  any  thing  by  such  a  step,  then  was 
blame  to  be  attributed  to  his  majesty's 
ministers.  But,  if  it  was  once  admitted, 
that  peace  was  our  policy,  the  next  in- 
quiry was,  whether,  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions, his  majesty's  ministers  had  taken 
the  course  best  calculated— first,  to  pre- 
vent any  war,  and  their  efforts  to  that 
effect  being  unavailing,  whether  they  had 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  our 
participation  in  it  ?  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  called  to  account  upon  this 
occasion,  not  for  having  unnecessarily 
plunged  the  country  in  war ;  uot  because 
they  had  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 

Preserve  the  peace  of  this  country ;  but 
ecause  they  had  not  taken  what  were 
considered  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
a  war  between  two  powers —- between 
whom  there  existed  causes  of  irritation 
which  had  a  strong  tendency  to  involve 
them  in  hostilities. 

One  hon.  member  had  complained,  that, 
during  the  late  negotiations,  nis  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  assumed  that  high  tone 
of  remonstrance  which  became  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country.  Now,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  there  was  some  dim* 
culty  in  clearly  defining  and  understanding 
what  was  meant  by  a  <<  high  tone  of  re- 
monstrance." Some  hon.  members  might 
imagine  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  angry 
and  vehement  declamation  of  the  noble 
member  for  New  Sarum  (lord  Folkes- 
tone) :  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  couched 
in  the  violent  invective  and  bitter  sarcasm 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Win- 
chelsea  (Mr.  Brougham);  while  a  third 
would,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  to  be  discovered  in  the  refined  and 
epigrammatic  satire  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
mover  of  the  original  address.  But  under 
such  conflicting  opinions  how  were  they 
to  come  to  a  decision  ?  It  was  true,  that 
nothing  was  more  easy^  than  to  deal  out 
the  harshest  terms,  the  grossest  invectives 
against  foreign  powers ;  but,  would  any 
hon.  member  maintain  that  it  would  be 
right  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  ?— Let  him  not  be  mis- 
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understood.  Ho  W9»  aware  that  every 
English  represenutive  had  a  right  to  use 
what  language  he  pleated,  without  any 
other  restraints  than  chose  which  a  sense 
of  propriety  imposed  upon  him  [Hear, 
hearl].  But,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
suppose  that  such  expressions  were  used 
because  they  were  felt*  aod  because  the 
person  who  used  them  wished  to  impress 
upon  his  hearers  that  they  were  deserved 
by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  applied. 
How  then,  he  would  ask,  could  such  lan- 
guage be  introduced  into  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations ?  Although  our  ministers  might 
be  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  objects  of 
other  powers,  and,  perhaps,  displeased 
with  their  conduct,  still  they  must  not 
forget,  that  those  powers  had  feelings  and 
prdudices— that  they  had  national  pride, 
and  national  character  to  sustain.  They 
were,  therefore,  bound  in  all  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers  to  make  use  of  such 
language  as  was  least  calculated  to  irritate 
or  ^ive  offence.  Upon  such  occasions 
ministers  were  bound  to  consider  first  the 
situation  in  which  thev  stood,  and  se- 
Goodly,  the  objects  wbich  they  had  in 
Tiew  1  And,  if  our  line  of  policy  was  to 
induce  other  powers  to  abandon  any  course 
which  they  had  adopted,  how  could  we 
4o  so  better  than  by  using  the  langusge 
of  moderation  and  rational  persuasion? 
The  hon.  member  for  Westminster  had 
last  night  told  tliero  that  the  great  powers 
of  the  continent  were  enemies  to  all  re- 
volution. 

Mr.  Hobhouscs — I  said  that  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  were  enemies  to 
freedom. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  pro- 
oeeded.  He  did  not  object  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  hon.  member  :  but  if  those 
great  powers  were  adverse  to  the  exten- 
sion of  freedom  —  an  ignoble  feeling,  and 
one  which  he  did  not  mean  to  de^nd — 
still  if  we  had  to  deal  with  powers,  who, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  entertained  ad- 
verse opinions,  it  became  our  duty  to 
shape  our  arguments  in  a  manner  the 
best  calculated  to  carry  persuasion  and 
conviction  with  them.  Nothing  could  be 
gained  by  invective ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  might  be  done  by  pointing 
out  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  any  at- 
tempts to  repress  that  natural  liberty 
which  he  firmly  believed,  must,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  take  place 
in  the  natural  course  of  thmgs,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  ge- 
neral knowledge.     His  object  was  simply 


to  point  out  the  precise  sitoatioD  in  which 
his  majesty's  mmisters  stood  during  the 
late  negotiations,  and  to  let  the  House 
see  whether  they  had  pursued  that  course 
which  best  became  this  country.  Ministers 
having  found  themselves  united  to  those 
powers  who  had  at  one  time  opposed  us, 
nailed  their  alliance  as  oppoaed  to  France 
the  common  enemy.  The  great  power 
which  governed  that  country  naving  been 
overthrown,  an  allisnce  of  tne  closest  oa- 
ture  was  entered  into,  not  an  alliance  upon 
an  abstract  principle,  but  emanating  fnwi 
a  fear  of  wnat  mi^ht  subsequently  take 
place ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
that,  after  the  conviusion  which  Europe 
had  undergone,  every  thing  could  at  once 
settle  down  into  calm  and  quiet.  There- 
fore it  was,  that  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had  combined.  Our  connection  iriil) 
them  was  of  a  singular  nature.  The  war 
with  France  being  ended,  we  could  not 
turn  round  and  say  to  those  powers,  *'  We 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 
We  will,  to  use  the  words  of  an  hon. 
member,  <*  cut  the  connection.**  But, 
while  he  maintained  that  the  language  to 
our  allies  should  be  that  of  persuasion 
rather  than  that  of  menace,  did  he  admit 
that  this  country  had  made  no  remon- 
strance affainst  tiie  aggressions  of  France  ? 
Did  he  admit  that  ministers  liad  not  forci- 
bly pointed  out  to  those  alhed  powers  the 
dangerous  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  such  a  course  of  proceeding  ?  Did 
he  admit  that  ministers  had  not  decidedly 
opposed  themselves  to  the  projects  of 
those  powers?  No.  The  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  nature.  In  proof  of 
which,  he  referred  the  House  to  the  two 
last  paragraphs  of  the  confidential  minute 
of  his  lata  noble  friend  (then  viscount 
Castlereagh)  on  the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  and 
addressed  to  the  courts  of  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  May,  18^.  They 
were  as  follows  : — **  In  tms  alJiaoceb  as 
in  all  other  human  arrangements;,  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  impair,  or  even  to  de- 
stroy its  real  utility,  than  any  attempt  to 
push  its  duties  and  its  obligations  beyond 
the  sphere  which  its  original  conception 
and  understood  principles  will  warrant. 
It  was  an  union  for  the  reconquest  and  li- 
beration of  a  great  proportion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  the  military  domi- 
nion of  France ;  and  having  subdued  the 
conqueror,  it  took  the  state  of  possession, 
as  established  by  the  peace,  under  the 
protection  of  the  aUiaoce.    It  never  was, 
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howevcirt  inttoded  as  ui  union  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  or  **  for  the  supers 
ihtendence  of  the  internel  affiurs  of  other 
ttatesi**  Again,*-"  We  shall  be  found  ia 
our  place  when  actual  danger  menaces 
the  Bjstem  of  Europe ;  but  this  country 
canbott  and  will  not,  act  upon  abstract 
and  speculative  principles  of  precaution. 
The  alliance  which  exists  had  no  such 
purpose  in  view  in  its  original  formation. 
It  was  never  so  explained  to  parliament ; 
if  it  had,  most  assuredly  the  sanction  of 
parliament  would  never  have  been  given 
to  it ;  and  it  would  now  be  a  breach  of 
faith.  Were  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
acquiesce  in  a  construction  being  put  upon 
It,  or  were  they  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  course  of  measures,  incon- 
sistent with  those  principles  which  they 
avowed  at  the  time,  and  which  they  have 
eince  uniformly  maintained  both  at  home 
and  abroad/' 

From  this  extract,  and  particularly  from 
the  two  last  sentences  uf  it,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  we^had  determined  upon  a  wide- 
It  different  course  of  policy  from  that 
described  by  some  hon.  members  who  had 
apoken  upon  this  subject ;  that  we  had 
determined  to  object  to  any  interference 
with  territorial  possessions,  and  that  we 
had  never  in  any  way  contemplated,  much 
less  favoured,  any  aggression  upon  Spain. 
And  here  he  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  a  subject,  on  which  much  of  mistake 
and  misrepresentation  had  gone  abroad.  It 
had  been  oflen  said  of  his  late  noble  friend, 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  that  he  had 
been  leagued  with  those  wlio  were  called 
the  despots  of  Europe,  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  To  those  mo  had  known  his 
late  lamented  friend  as  he  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  him,  a  reiiitation  of  such  a 
charge  would,  he  felt  convinced,  be  con- 
sidered superfluous.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  that  noble  lord,  what  he 
ahould  say  of  the  character  of  that  depart- 
ed statesman  would  be  brief.  He  would, 
however,  venture  to  speak  of  his  me- 
inory,  because  he  felt  a  strong  prindple  of 
Itttachment  to  him,  because  he  faselr  the 
sterling  worth  of  his  mind,  and  venerated 
the  qualities  of  his  heart,  because  he  had 
a  respect  for  his  talents,  and  because  he 
thought  he  had  formed  a  tfue  estimate  of 
the  services  which  the  noble  lord  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country*  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  minister  in  England,  whose 
character  bad  been  more  constantly  or 
morecotnpletely  misrepresented  [Cheers]. 
He  had  to  conduct  ttie  foreign  affiurs  of 
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this   country    under  circumstances,    he 
would  venture  to  say,  of  as  great  diffi^ 
culty,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  minis- 
ter to  contend  with.    He  had  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  how  his  departed 
friend  had  met  those  difficulties— of  ob- 
serving how  admirably,  by  the  decision 
of  his    character   and    the    equanimity 
of    his    temper,    he    would    check    an- 
gry passions,  stem  the  impulse  of  irritated 
feelinss,    and    combut    and    overthrow 
prejudices   that  were  almost  in  vincible, 
out,  with  all  these  great  qualifications,  it 
was  impossible  for  his  noble  friend    to 
work  miracles;    and,    really,    gentlemen 
should  not  imagine  that,  when  he  under- 
took to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  com- 
plicated afiairs  of  Europe,  he  had  an  ea^y 
task  to  fulfil.    They  should  not  so  readily 
permit  themselves  to  imagine,  that  when 
his  noble  friend  was  sent  to  congress,  he 
consented  to  become  a  party  to  any  en- 
terprise of  despots,  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind.     It  was  not  in 
his  noble  friend's  nature  to  commit  the 
peace    of   Europe,    by  sanctioning  anv 
such  mischievous  principles.  If  he  wished, 
however,  to  give  an  effectual  answer  to 
all  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
made  respecting  his  noble  friend,  he  would 
turn  to  this  paragraph,  because  here  was 
to  be  found  a  most  unequivocal  denial  of 
all  participation  in  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference, given  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land.   This  document  was  of  incalculable 
Importance.    It  M-as  not  intended  to  be 
put  forth  as  a  public  paper.   It  was  never 
meant  to  furnish  a  defence,  or  to  establish 
a  case.    It  was  a   document,  privately 
communicated  to  those  powers  on  whom 
it  was  intended  to  produce  an  effect.      It 
was  meant  to  convey  the  generous  im- 
pressions of  the  noble  lord  hiiAself,  and  of 
the  government  to  which  he  was  attached. 
In  this  document   was  to  be  found  an 
efficient,    manly,    and  vigorous    protest 
against  those  principles,  on  which  the  at* 
tack  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain  was  to 
be  committed  by  the  allied  powers.   This 
was  the  first  protest  we  had  entered;  the 
secbnd  was,  the  circular  of  the  same  oo^ 
ble  lord,  issued  afler  the  termination  of 
the  congress  at  Trappau  and  at  Laybach. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knares- 
borough  had  said,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  that  circular  contained  the  bitterest 
sarcasm  on  the  conduct  of  the  allies.   He 
did  not  go  with  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  so  far;  but  be 
noticed  the  bet  to  show,  that  it  was  agreed 
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on  all  hand9,  that  the  drcular  of  the  no- 
ble lord  contained  a  strong  and  unequivo- 
cal protest  against  the  principles  of  the 
allied  power?.    The  interference  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  in  the  discunions  at 
Verona,  had  direct  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  those  documents.  The 
policy  of  Great  Britain  was,  not  to  hold 
an  angry  tone,  but  to  assert  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  manner,  the  principles  on 
which  the  protest  of  Great  Britain  was 
originally  founded.     It  was  not  fairrto 
argue,  that,  because  this  country  had  as« 
suniod  a  mild  and  conciliatory  tone,  she 
had  left  out  of  sight  the  principle  of  non- 
interference— that  she  had  yielded  to  any 
object  of  interest,  or  to  any  unworthy 
motive.     There  was  one  point  which  had 
not  been  much  noticed,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  show  more  clearly  than  could 
he  shown  in  any  set  form  ofwords»  the 
part  that  Great  Britain  had  taken,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  opinions  she  had  pro- 
nounced— he  meant  the  actual  separation 
of  sentiment  that  took  place  on  tnis  sub- 
ject between  her  and  the  allied  powers, 
f  an^  thing  could   induce  the  allies  to 
abstam  from  pursuing  that  line  of  policy 
which    had   been  recently  followed,    it 
would  have  been  the  known  and  declared 
fact,  that  a  radical  difference  of  opinion 
existed  between  those  powers  and  this 
country.    That  fact  alone   would    have 
been  much  more  likely  to  have  operated 
on  the  councils  of  the  allies,  than  any  re- 
presentation set  forth   in   any   form  of 
words,  however  strone  [Hear,  hear!]. 

He  knew  not  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  go  through  all  the  details  and 
all  the  criticisms  which  hon.  gentlemen 
had  made  on  the  documents  before  the 
House.  It  was  easy  to  deal  out  censure, 
and  to  point  out  other  courses  different 
from  the  course  that  had  been  taken ;  but 
the  question  still  remained  to  be  disposed 
of  —  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
was  the  wise  and  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ?  The  hon.  mover  of  the  original 
address  had  said,  that  England  might  and 
would  have  succeeded  at  Verona,  if  she 
had  adopted  the  line  of  proceeding  which 
he  would  have  taken.  The  hon.  member 
for  Westminster,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  tell  the  House,  that  at 
Verona  we  actually  did  succeed.  He  had 
said,  that  he  was  there  at  the  time — that 
he  had  had  opportunities  of  communica- 
tions with  persons  of  all  descriptions — 
that  he  had  addressed  himself,  among 
others,  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  arrived 
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thither  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  and 
the  Tanais,  and  who  were  plunged  iiit« 
the  deepest  affliction  and  distress  of  mbd^ 
at  finding  they  had  journeyed  so  fkr  from 
their  own  inhospitable  deserts  to  the  luxu- 
rious climate  of  Italy— and  all  for  nothiDg! 
He  believed,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  right,  when  he  stated  that 
&reat  Britain  had  succeeded  at  least  m 
one  point :  she  did  succeed  in  having  this 
principle  established<~that  the  war  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  growing  out  of  theprin- 
ciple  of  European  policy,  but  simply  and 
merely  as  a  war  between  France  and  Spain 
[Hear,  hear !].  If  any  thing  could  have 
prevented  a  war,  it  was  the  success  with 
which  that  point  had  been  urged.  But  how 
was  that  success  obtained?  Not  by  the  loud 
and  violent  tone  of  remonstrance  which 
hon.  gentlemen  had  ssid  that  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  to  have  held.  He  denied,  how- 
ever, that  England  did  not  remoostrate. 
She  did  remonstrate,  in  a  firm,  though 
certainly  not  in  a  hosti/e  manner.     She 
held    out    to   the   foreign   powers* -the 
greatest  indocement  to  pursue  anoiber . 
course,  by  pladng  before  them  the  objec- 
tions which  lay  against  their  proceeding, 
on  grounds  of  expediency  and  of  principle. 
We  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to  nat- 
ter ourselves,  that  by  taking  a  similar  line 
of  proceeding  in  respect  to  France,  and 
applying  equally  to  her  and  to  Spain,  we 
might  arrive  at  a  result  eqiuiUy  advanta- 
geous. 
It  seemed,  however,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  that  we 
had  committed  a  very  great  mistake  in 
not  having,  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
gress at  Verona,  said  to  the  allied  powers, 
**  Well,  as  we  cannot  induce  you  to  give 
up  your  views  on  this  question,  and  to  re- 
linouish  your  course  of  policy,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you.*'     Why  this, 
he  thought,  was  a  matter  very  doubtful. 
Was  it  better  for  us  to  say  to  them, «'  We 
will  have  nothing  more  to  sav  to  you  in 
the  present  state  of  things;'   or  to  say, 
*<  Shall  we  make  a  last  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  ?"     He  could  not 
undertake  to  say   (for  he  was  not  quite 
so  prophetic  as  the  author  of  the  address, 
who  had  undertaken  to  say  so)  what  the 
future  result  of  all  these  proceedings  might 
be ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  any 
chance  of  averting  war  by  the  continuatioB 
of  our  good  offices  and  mediation  sbookl 
present  itself,  it  was  our  duty  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it.   It  was  our  duty  to  do  ao^ 
with  a  viewi  not  only  to  the  peace  of  Bu* 
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rope,  but  to  the  happiness  and  interest  of 
Spain,  and  he  jvould  also  say  of  France ; 
because  he  never  would  admit,  that  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  England  was 
totally  to  overlook  the  fair  interest  of 
France.  What  he  meant  by  that  interest 
was,  the  security  and  maintenance  of  a 
fair  constitutional  monarchy  in  that  coun- 
try [Hear,  hear !]  ;  but  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  expound  or  define  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  French  monarchy.  But  he 
must  say,  that  the  maintenance  in  France 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy — the  having 
on  the  throne  of  that  country,  the  family 
which  was  at  present  in  possession  of  it, 
was,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
France  and  of  the  world,  an  object  of  no 
small  importance.  We  had,  in  all  times, 
been  jealous  of  the  Bourbons  of  France 
— we  might  be  so  again,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  we  should  be.  But,  were  we,  be- 
cause we  were  jealous  of  them,  or  rather 
of  France,  which  he  might  almost  call  our 
natural  rival,  to  consider  it  our  interest  to 
promote  eternal  dissentions  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  not  by  fomenting  disturbances 
in  France,  or  even  by  looKing  at  them 
with  an  eye  of  favour,  that  we  should 
best  promote  the  peace  of  Europe.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  England  would  al- 
ways act  on  a  just  and  sound  principle, 
by  supporting  the  existence  ef  a  regular 
government  in  France,  and,  if  at  all  prac* 
tical,  by  supporting  the  existing  fami- 
ly upon  the  throne  of  that  country,  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations, 
bad  in  view,  not  only  the  interests  of 
Spain,  but  of  France  i  and,  acting  upon 
that  view,  while  the  smallest  hope  rer 
mained  of  peace,  she  did  right  to  offer 
her  mediation,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  war.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  when  these  last  efforts 
were  made  the  government  of  England 
entertained  any  very  sanguine  hope  that 
tlieir  mediation  would  be  successful.  In 
the  situation  of  things  which  had  been 
described,  Spain  asked  for  the  advice  of 
England,  ana  requested  of  her  government 
to  use  the  pen  of  conciliation.jd^rance 
bad  also  called  upon  the  frienf.^  assis- 
tance of  this  government—a  ffii  which 
was  subsequently  urged  as  ftUordiog  a 
proof  that  she  did  not  wish  to  plunge  mto 
a  war  with  Spain,  if  war  could  be  avoided, 
tie  firmly  believed  it.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  government  of  France  was  so 
anxious  to  commence  a  crusade  against 
Spain,  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  had  re- 
'  prosentod.    It  was  saidi  that  if  it  was  not 


unwise  to  decline  further  interference, 
England  was  at  least  in  fault  for  the 
mode  of  interference  which  she  had  sub- 
sequently adopted;  It  was  said,  thst 
England  advised  Spain  to  modify  her  in- 
stitutions. Now,  he  would,  in  tlie  first 
place,  observe,  that  if  Spain  had  not  de- 
sired the  interference  of  Great  Britain — 
if  she  had  not  called  for  her  advice — it 
might  not  have  been  right,  under  the  cir- 
oumstances,  for  England  to  have  tendered 
her  suggestions.  But,  England  was  called 
upon  to  act —  called  upon  by  Spain  ;  and 
the  question  was,  whether  the  advice  she 
gave  was,  under  the  circumstances,  de- 
serving approbation  or  censure  ?  Elngland 
stood,  as  it  were,  between  two  persons, 
both  of  whom  had  applied  to  her,  both 
of  whom  were  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other.  England,  as  the  third  party,  saw, 
from  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  from 
the  temper  of  the  parties,  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  reconciliation,  unless  some 
concession  was  made.  Concession  she 
clearly  saw  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
reconciliation.  England  advised  nothing 
disparaging  to  Spain— nothing  that  could 
sink  her  character  or  encroach  upon  her 
independence.  England  advised  Spain  not 
to  yield  to  any  threat  of  France,  nor  to 
depart  from  the  high  tone  of  independence 
which  it  was  necessary  for  her  honour 
and  security  to  maintain ;  but  it  was  one 
thing  not  to  yield  to  any  demand  of 
France,  and  another  thing  to  listen  to 
the  amicable  and  friendly  suggestions  of 
Great  Britain.  Spain,  however,  rejected 
the  proposition  as  inadmissible,  and  the 
negotiation  terminated.  England  dur- 
ing that  negotiation  never  advised  Spain 
to  do  any  thing  that  in  tlie  remotest  de- 
gree would  compromise  her  independence, 
and,  least  of  all,  did  we  advise  her  to 
yield  to  the  principle  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  France,  which  went 
to  represent  all  free  governments  as  mere 
waste  paper,  unless  they  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  kings  —  that  monstrous 
principle,  which  was  described  in  the  ad- 
dress, in  the  very  words  which  were  used 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  in  one  of  his  .de- 
spatches, as  "  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
British  constitution.''  [Cheers.]  If  that 
which  was  the  obvious  construction  of  the 
king  of  France's  speech  had  not  been  de- 
nied, we  never  could  have  advised  Spain 
to  concede  one  joL  His  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  been  taunted  with  having  assisted 
the  French  ministers  to  an  interpretation 
of  that  speech.    Now  he  must  again  beg 
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llie  HouM  Co  remember,  that  it  wm  6ur 
object  to  prevent  war ;  but  if  the  king  of 
France's  speech  was  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  obvious  meaningt  it  was 
impossible  that  we  could  have  proceeded 
further  -in  the  work  of  mediation.  We, 
therefore,  did  not  wish  to  prevent  such 
an  explanation  of  that  speech,  from  being 
given,  as  would  permit  us  to  oontinue 
our  exertions  to  secure  peace ;  partica* 
larlj  as  the  French  aovernment,  m  com- 
munieating  the  spee<m  to  us,  had  acoom* 
panied  it  with  a  deckration  that  they  were 
anxious  to  avoid  war. 

It  had  been  said,  that  we  bad  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  French  govern- 
ment.    Undoubtedly  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, that  the  conduct  of  France  had  been 
such  as  to  excite  very  great  surprise  on 
our  part.    But  it  was  going  a  little  too 
fkr,  to  charge  the  government  of  this  coun- 
Ujt  with  havbg  suffered  itself  to  be  de- 
ceived, when  the  ptrty  with  whom  it  was 
treating  was  changing  its  mind  from  day 
to   day.    That    he   believed  was    very 
much  like  what  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  had  been.  We  were  not  at  all 
prepared  for  those  changes ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  French  government  was 
very  little  prepared  on  one  day  for  the 
change  which  its  opinions  might  undergo 
on  the  next.     We  were  not  to  be  blamed 
because  we  could  not  anticipate  such  un- 
expected changes.    Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  convinced,  that  what  he  had  stated 
at  the  outset  was  true;  namely,  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  this  country  to  avoid 
war,  and  that  the  course  which  we  had 
pursued  in  the  maintenance  of  that  policy 
was  better  than    the  course  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the   hon.  gentle- 
men opposite.    That  was  the  gist  of  the 
ouestion,  and  that,  he  was  convinced,  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country.    Upon 
these  grounds,  he  anticipated  that    the 
House   would  reject  the  address  which 
bad  been  proposed,  and  not  consent  to 
consign  government  to  condemnation,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  neglected  what 
was  due  to  the  honour  and  interest  of 
their  country  during  the  arduous  negotia- 
tion in   which  they  had  been  engaged 
[Loud  cheers}. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  had 
never,  on  any  former  occasion  when  he 
had  addressed  that  House,  felt  that  he 
stood  more  in  need  of  its  mdulgence  than 
he  did  at  present,  because  never  before  had 
he  addressed  it  on  so  important  a  subject. 
Although  he  was  by  na  means  satisfied 


with  the  tone  of  the  papers  mhkk  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Houee^ 
nor  with  the  defence  wWh  had  been 
made  for  the  oonduot  of  hia  OHjeaty's 
ministers,  able  as  he  admitted  it  to  be 
yet  there  was  one  peculiarity  which  had 
attended  the  debate,  and  whidi,  although 
it  had  been  noticed  before,  be  could  not 
avoid  again  adverting  to  with  Ce^ogscif 
gratification ;  namely,  that  all  the  OMm- 
bers  who  had  dehvered  their  aentimenta 
on  this  momentous  occasion,  from  whUk- 
ever  side  they  had  spoken,  or  howaoever 
they  were  connected,  had  mantmousl^ 
concurred  in  reprobation  of  the  unprina- 
pled  and  atrocious  aggression  of  France 
aaainst  the  brave  and  unoffending  people 
of  Spain.    He  had  beard  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  the  honourable  members  £or 
Yorkshire  and  the  city  <tf  Londmi,  adduig 
to  the  authority  of  thar  own  opinion  the 
weight  of  the  important  hodiei  wiuoh  the/ 
represented,  declare  that  the  coaduoi  or 
Frajptfb  towards  Spam,  was  worth j  of  cze- 
cfiftion.    It  was  with  equal  pleasure  and 
llelight  that  he  had  last  nigbi  heard  a 
j  great  advocate  of  peace,  dec^e,  thai  the 
^rrondnct  of  the  French  government  ren- 
dered her  naturally  an  object  of  indisna- 
tion.  That  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes) 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  Tiews  or 
another  great  advocate  for  peace  pro- 
nounced in  one  of  the  most  andent  of  all 
assemblies,  and  described  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  poets^the  speech  of  that  cele- 
brated persona^  resembled  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  m  every  thing  but  the  jus- 
tice of  its  animosity  .^^ 

^  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  feat  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair.'' 

He  had  also  heard  with  feelings  of  great 
satisfaction,  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  lord 
who  addressed  the  House  on  the  pre- 
ceding \  ight,  and  whose  speech  ga^e  so 
much  pifcteise  of  talent.  That  noble  lord 
had  jusA^^aid,  that  the  conduct  of  France 
in  the  cottrse  of  this  shameful  aggression 
could  only  proceed  from  a  demoniac^ 
phrenzy.  His  hon.  fiiend,  the  member  lor 
bramber— whose  censture  derived  a  weight, 
from  the  general  mildness  of  his  manoer, 
had  told  me  House,  that  the  langusge  ef 

Erincipleand  of  honour  was  no  longer  iaiel* 
gible in  France ;  that  thai  eeuniryi  once. 
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the  seat  of  ohifttlry  and  honour,  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted,  and  could  no  longer 
be  respected.  Such  were  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed during  the  progress  of  the  debate 
—expressed  too»  by  men  distinguished  for 
the  general  moderation  of  their  language. 
If  there  were  persons,  who,  unfortunately, 
harboured  different  Tiews— -who  could  not 
sympathise  in  the  generous  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  every  side  of  that  House,  but 
turned  aside  in  order  to  adopt  the  ob- 
noxious opinions  which  had  been  profess- 
ed elsewhere^  he  hoped  that  the  public 
voice,  expressed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  parliament,  would  silence^ 
though  It  might  not  correct  them.  But, 
whilst  he  thus  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  most  of  what  bad  been  uttered  in  that 
House,  he  could  not  but  express  his  asto- 
ni^ment,  that  language  ^ould  have  fisllen 
from  any  quarter,  expressive  ofindiSerence 
with  regard  to  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  He 
could  easily  account  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  public  acts— on  subjects  of 
public  policy ;  but  an  indifference— -a  want 
of  feeling— in  a  caselike  that  which  was  now 
pending,  he  could  not  have  expected  from 
an  Englishman.  He  could  not  have  con- 
(reived  it  possible  that  any  man  could  look 
with  cold  indifference  on  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations— in  an  opei) 
and  profliffate  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  It  was  difficult  to  find  language 
adequate  to  describe  a  crime  so  atrocious. 
The  roan  who  could  in  any  way  approve 
of  it,  deserved  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  accomplice— deserved  to  be 
branded  as  one  who  violated  a  high  moral 
principle,  and  sanctioned  a  great  crime 
against  God  and  man.  For  himself,  he 
deeply  lamented  that  England  had  not 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  a  firm  and  de- 
cided tone.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  taken  credit  for  the  subdued  and 
mild  tone  which  ministers  had  adopted 
at  Verona.  But,  it  was  not  when  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people  were  about  to  be 
violated— when  the  principles  on  which 
the  free  constitution  of  England  rested 
were  openly  assailed — that  the  mild  and 
delicate  language  of  the  drawing-room 
ought  to  be  held  by  the  representatives 
of  this  country— that  nice  and  measured 
tone,  expressive  moreof  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness or  of  apathy,  than  of  the  true  dignity 
of  a  great  nation,  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection the  satirical  description  of  Mr. 
Pope— 

^  But  Horace,  Sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice ; 
Bubo  observes,  he  laskM  no  sort  of  vice ; 


Horace  ifvould  say,  sir  Billy  serv'd  the  ciowo. 
Blunt  could  do  business,  Higgins  knew  the 

town; 
In  Sappho  touch  the  fiaulings  of  the  sex, 
In  reverend  Bishops  note  some  small  neglects,'^ 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  all  persons 
who  were  conscious  that  their  conduct 
merited  blame,  wished  to  be  spoken  of; 
but  he  trusted  that  the  members  of  that 
House  would  never  be  brought  to  speak 
of  crime  in  any  other  language  than  thai 
of  honest  indignation.  He  lamented  to 
find  that  in  one  of  the  notes  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
France  was  described  as  an  **  unnecessary 
assumption  of  responsibility^  by  the  latter 
power.  Was  this  the  language  that  ought 
to  have  been  applied  to  that  in&moos  act ) 
Wliat  would  be  thought  of  a  man,  wb^ 
in  speaking  of  a  pickpocket,  should  say, 
he  had  only  committed  a  slight  error  of 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  riebis  of 
property ;  or  of  a  murderer,  that  ne  had 
iaciirr^  an  unnecessary  reM>ensibility, 
and  that  in  the  present  state  or  the  law  of 
England  the  consequences  might  be  un- 
pleasant to  him.  Such  refinement  of 
language  miohl  please  in  the  drawing" 
rooms  of  Vienna  or  Petersburgh,  bus 
they  were  unsuited  to  the  blunt  country 
'squires  and  plain  burgesses,  who  repre« 
seated  the  people  of  England  in  that 
House. 

Thelmeof  debate  had  been  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  speakers  who  had  address- 
ed the  House  before  him.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  protest  of  England,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  firm  and  expressive ;  but  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  as  topics  en- 
larged»-that  as  the  unprincipled  views  of 
the  allied  powers  displayed  themselves-* 
the  tone  of  the  English  minister  became 
subdued,  until  at  length  he  scarcely 
noticed  the  shameful  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity,  which  France  had  com- 
mitted. The  hon«  member  for  Taunton, 
in  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  he  had  ever 
beard  delivered  within  the  walls  of  thai 
House,  had  truly  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  not  a  question  as  tei 
peace  or  war,  but  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  conducted  the  re* 
cent  negotiations.  The  answer  that  had 
been  given  wm  piecisd^  that  which  had 
been  given  by  every  minister  of  England 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half— '^  You 
must  not  question  the  negotiation— jreu 
roust  not  inquire  into  it ;  for  by  so  doing, 
tlie  public  faith  of  the  eouptry  will  be  as- 
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uiledy  the  sacredneis  of  treaties  will  be 
invaded,  and  war  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.'*  That  mode  of  reasoning  he 
rejected.  Experience  proved  that  it  was 
not  correct.  Without  questioning  a  treaty, 
the  conduct  of  those  who  made  it  might 
be  fairly  inquired  into.  The  ministers 
who  conducted  the  treatj  of  Utrecht  and 
those  who  agreed  to  the  Partition  treaty, 
were  impeached  ;  but  the  treaties  them- 
selves were  not  violated,  and  war  did  not 
ensue.  The  House  of  Commons  were  not 
to  consider  whether  treaties  once  entered 
into  were  to  be  preserved.  That  case 
could  not  be  ezammed.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  ministers— the  acts  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December  last — were  fairly  open  to  in- 
quinr. 

Mainr  reasons  had  been  urged  in  sup- 
port or  the  policy  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters bad  adopted;  some  of  which  were 
so  extremely  fallacious  and  contradictory, 
that  the  real  friends  of  peace  would  not 
oomplaio  if  he  attemptea  to  expose  their 
futility,  seeing  that  thev  injured  the  cause 
which  they  were  intended  to  support.  It 
was  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  ought 
not  to  interfere  to  assist  Spain,  because 
the  people  of  that  country  were  divided ; 
while,  on  the  other  it  was  urged  that  we 
ought  to  abstam  from  such  interference, 
because  the  defeat  of  the  French  was  in- 
evitable. He  would  leave  the  gentlemen 
who  used  the  argument,  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction.  It  was  urged  also,  that  we 
ought  not  to  interfere  where  there  was  a 
divided  people.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  from  what  part  of  the  history  of 
England  it  was,  that  ministers  had  ac- 
quired the  information,  that  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  England  to  go  to  war  in  behalf 
of  a  divided  country.  Had  queen  Eliza- 
beth pursued  that  policy  with  respect  to 
Flanders  ?  Had  the  English  government 
adopted  it  with  respect  to  the  grand  al- 
liance during  the  last  Spanish  war  ?  The 
bon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  had  said, 
that  if  England  had  assisted  Spain,  she 
would  have  had  to  oppose  an  English 
party  to  every  French  party  existing  in 
that  country.  He  (sir  J.  M. )  knew  of  no 
French  party  in  Spain.  He  recognised 
only  two  parties  therC'^those  who  were 
contending  for  independence,  and  those 
who  #ere  opposed  to  it.  He  did  not 
blame  so  much  as  he  pitied,  those  infatu- 
ated Spaniards  who  called  out  "  Long 
live  the  Inquisition ;"  but  those  who  ex- 
claimed «  Long  live  the  French  I"  were 


apoetatesi— rebels— traitors  of  the  wont 
description.  They  were  unnatural  citi> 
zens ;  the  hand  of  infamy  had  put  its  mack 
upon  them ;  they  would  be  detested^and 
despised  in  ever}*  country  where  Uie  love 
of  country  was  considered  a  virtue,  and 
its  independence  a  blessing.  He  would 
not  stop  to  ask  who  were  for  England,  or 
who  for  Fjrance ;  he  would  only  ask  who 
were  for  Spain  ?  So  far  from  thmking, 
that  the  internal  divisions  of  a  countiy 
ought,  in  all  cases,  to  act  as  a  bar  to  our 
interference,he  could  conceive  one  in  wluch 
that  very  circumstance  might  sometimei 
be  in  itself  a  reason  for  oi^  embarking  ia 
a  war.  The  most  extraordinary  argumeat 
which  had  been  ofiered  to  the  House,  ia 
support  of  the  pacific  policy  of  minis&en 
was,  that  if  we  had  openly  aasbted  Spaiti, 
it  would  have  made  the  war  against  that 
country  popular  in  France.  He  would 
appeal  from  this  specious  argument  to  the 
testimony  effaces,  which  would  prove  that 
such  a  timorous  poh'cj  had  never  been 
pursued  by  the  British  government.  Did 
Elizabeth  for  that  reason  abstain  from  in- 
terfering with  respect  to  Flanders  I  Did 
Charles  abstamfrom  an  attack  on  Holland? 
Oh,  unwise  Godolphin!  Oh,  infatuated 
Marlborough !  Year  after  year  did  you  lead 
your  conquering  arms  against  the  troopi 
of  France — ^year  afler  year  did  you  sub- 
due them— -merely  because  you  bad  not 
tlie  prudence  to  see  that  yon  would  give 
popularity  to  the  cause  which  your  wisdoa 
and  your  valour  were  destined  to  over- 
throw !  He  would  b^  of  those  who  talked 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  not  toar- 
raign  that  wisdom  by  such  preposterous 
charges.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
England  could  never  interfere  to  auccour 
an  ally  or  to  prevent  injustice.  So  violent 
was  the  hatred  against  her, — solittle  terror 
did  her  name  and  power  inspire — that  her 
assistance  was  henceforth  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  calamity  towards  her 
friends,  and  her  arms,  which  formerly  cre- 
ated terror  in  the  hearts  of  ber  enemies,- 
would  now  only  strengthen  their  hands 
and  ensure  their  success.  Far  different 
was  the  view  in  which  the  interference  of 
England  was  held  from  the  earliest  period 
of  her  history— Drom  the  glorious  days  of 
Crescy  and* of  Agincourt,  down  to  the 
days  of  Blenheim,  and  of  Minden,  and  of 
Waterloo.  Never,  until  the  fatal  coogren 
of  Vienna,  was  England  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  champion  of  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the  liberties 
of  mankind.    He  would  not  trespass  on, 
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the  time  of  the  House  by  referring  parti- 
cularly to  the  papers  on  the  table.  It 
had  been  said,  that  it  would  have  been 
unwise  on  the  part  of  England  to  hold 
what  was  called  a  violent  tone — that  the 
only  alternative  which  presented  itself  was 
n  declaration  of  war,  or  of  bending  down 
to  the  point  of  degradation  to  which  he 
was  sorry  to  say  England  had  descended. 
Bat,  did  the  House  suppose  that  no  mid- 
dle course  remained  ?  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  if  a  very  few  members  of  that 
House  were  to  retire  for  five  minutes, 
they  would  be  able  to  suggest  a  thousand 
modes  by  which  England  could  eive  ex- 

Sression  to  her  opinion— could  vmdicate 
er  dignity — could  remonstrate  against 
injustice— and  yet  avoid  expressions  which 
would  necessarily  lead  to  hostilities.  The 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
quer  had  said,  that  the  circulars  of  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  1820  and 
1821,  contained  a  vigorous  and  forcible 
appeal.  But  in  this  part  of  the  question 
there  was  something  quite  ludicrous. 
For,  in  those  circulars  the  language  was 
much  stronger  than  that  used  in  the  recent 
negotiations  although  the  occasion  was 
not  so  pressing.  In  proportion  as  the  ne* 
cessity  for  firmness  increased,  and  the  ob- 
jectionable acts  became  stronger,  our 
language  grew  weak  and  feeble.  The 
language  used  against  the  occupation  of 
.Naples  by  the  troops  of  Austria,  was 
weaker  than  that  of  the  circular  to  which 
be  had  alluded.  But  the  language  of  our 
plenipotentiary  at  the  late  congress  at  Ve- 
rona was  still  weaker,  and  degenerated 
into  obscure  and  unintelligible  allusions 
to  the  language  of  the  papers  delivered  in 
to'  those  sovereigns  before.  We  heard  of 
no  protest  having  been  made  against  the 

Erinciple  on  which  Naples  was  occupied 
y  the  armies  of  Austria.  So  far  from  it, 
tllat  we  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona 
to  negociate  with  the  authors  of  that  mi- 
litary occupation,  as  our  allies,  after  they 
had  violated  alL  tliose  principles  on  whicn 
we  before  protested  against  their  attacks 
on  the  states  of  Italy.  We  went  to  Ve- 
rona without  making  a  new  protest.  We 
did  not  cite  the  principles  or  international 
law.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  our  former 
declaration  against  the  right  of  foreign  in- 
terference. He  was  not  surprised  that 
the  moral  feeling  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Bramber  was  wounded  by  the 
omission  of  the  assertion  of  those  princi- 
ples in  the  late  negotiations.  But  the 
House  was  told,  that  his  majesty's  minis- 


ters did  not  expect  that  Spain  would  be^ 
come  a  subject  of  negotiation  at  Verona. 
That  was  indeed  a  strange  communication. 
Who  concealed  from  us  that  which  was 
known  to  all  the  other  powers  to  have  been 
previously  concerted  by  the  principal  ne- 
gociators  ?  But  we  went  to  the  congress 
of  these  holy  allies,  while  they  concealed 
from  us  the  real  business  which  was  to  be 
there  transacted  ;  and  af^er  we  had  learned 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
we  still  continued  to  negociate  with  them. 
But  the  right  Hon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  gained  their  object  at  Verona.  What 
was  it  that  they  had  gained  ?  Why,  a  re- 
ference of  the  affairs  of  Spain  to  the  French 
minister  at  Paris.  Nothing  was  more 
likely  to  render  the  negotiation  compli- 
cated than  a  reference  to  the  furious  and 
fanatical  government  of  France,  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  that  government  had  be- 
fore made  up  its  mind.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction  tnat  our  ministers  had  beetf 
duped  by  that  government,  and  that  they 
had  lent  themselves  to  the  dupery,  in  or- 
der to  conceal  the  defeat  they  had  sus- 
tained at  the  congress. 

He  would  now,  without  going  into  any 
general  discussion,  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  another  point.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  he  had 
some  time  ago  put  a  question  to  the  right 
hon;  secretary  opposite,  in  which  he  had 
expressed  a  hope,  that  the  negotiations 
would  be  found  to  have  been  conducted 
throughout  with  an  adherence  to  the  in- 
dependence of  nations.  With  an  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  strictly  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  m  Europe,  and  con- 
formably to  the  conduct  of  this  country 
in  the  best  times  of  our  history.  But  in 
the  papers  laid  on  the  table  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  could  find  scarcely  a 
reference  to  any  of  those  principles.  His 
majesty's  ministers  seemed  as  it  they  had 
been  afraid  to  alarm  the  delicate  sensibi- 
lities of  prince  Metternich  and  the  other 
ministers  at  the  congress,  by  the  bare 
mention  of  the  subject;  and  accordingly 
in  the  despatches  this  point  was  wholly 
omitted.  So  friendly  was  the  temper  of 
our  allies  towards  us»  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  them  by  any  remonstrance  in 
behalf  of  others  or  of  ourselves,  or  by  any 
impertinent  anxiety  concerning  thebdance 
of  power,  althougn  that  balance  was  om- 
nifestly  endangered  by  the  policy  they 
were  then  pursuing.     In  the  course  of 
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thif  debate  tome  alltitiont  had  been  nade 
to  the  balance  t>fnoireri  and  it  had  been 
asserted,  that  if  France  should  succeed  in 
Spain,  still  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
the  balance  of  povrer  in  Europe  being  de« 
strojed— -that,  in  fact,  that  question  was 
not  necessarily  involved  in  the  present 
discussion;  He  must,  however,  remem- 
bering what  had  been  the  verjr  natural 
jealousy  of  our  ancestors  on  this  subjectf 
look  upon  the  question  in  a  tery  different 
point  of  view.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
anxiety  with  which  they  iiad  endeavour- 
ad  to  uphold  that  principle— that  **Jmi 
hoc  sajneniia  quondam^* — that  it  was  the 
only  safeguard  of  nations,  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  princi- 
ple bv  which  small  states  flourished  in  the 
vicinity  of  great  ones,  of  which  we  our- 
selves afforded  so  sublime  an  illustration 
—he  could  not  but  regret  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  late 
negotiations,  and  to  find  that  in  the 
apeisches  of  some  hon.  members  injthe 
course  of  the  present  debate,  J^H^ose 
great  considerations  seemed  entirely  for- 
gotten. Nay,  one  hon.  menaber  bad  set 
so  little  value  on  them,  that  he  seemed  to 
think,  that  if  all  the  states  of  Snwpe  were 
under  one  dominion,  it  ought  not  to  be 
tlie  subject  of  apprehension  to  this  coun- 
try. They  who  argued  thus  had,  at  least, 
this  merit— that  they  only  were  the  con- 
aistent  defenders  of  the  negotiations  now 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  was  among  this  number ; 
and  though  he  (sir  J.  M.)  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  his  old  prejudices  on  the 
auestion,  he  could  not  out  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  on  the  juvenile  ardour 
with  which  he  advanced  the  new  theory 
that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  Europe, 
could  not  be  a  ground  for  the  interference 
of  England,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  balance  of  power  could  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  war;  But,  he  would  ask, 
for  what  could  this  country  go  to  war,  if 
il  was  not  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power?  It  was  admitted— it  could  not 
DO  denied — that  we  had  a  right  to  go  to 
war  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence ;  but 
if  the  violation  of  the  balance  of  power-— 
if  the  giving  to  one  state  at  the  expense 
of  another,  that  political  preponderance 
which  might,  and,  arguing  from  experience, 
would  be,  exercised  injuriously  to  this 
country,  did  not  bring  our  interference 
within  the  principle  of  self-defence,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  did.  He  admitted, 
that   in    going   to    war,    a  government 


should  found  itself  not  only  oil  what  was  the 
interest  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the 
justice  of  the  casob  The  caae  of  a  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  misht  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  guardian  of  •  ninor,  who,  in 
getting  foto  Chancery,  ahould  consider, 
not  only  whether  he  had  a  just  cauae,bot 
#hether  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he 
might  not  come  off  with  a  decree  in  his  fa* 
vour  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
volving his  ward  in  ruin.  He  admitted, 
that  in  mentioning  only  twentj  years,  he 
might  be  derogating  from  the  aolemn  d^- 
nity  of  that  court,and  allowing,  perhaps,too 
limited  a  period  for  the  grave  and  mature 
deliberation  which  was  there  exercised ;  but 
twenty  years  would  be  sufficient  for  his 
illustration  [a  laugh].  He  did  not,  be 
repeated,  deny  that  a  necessity  should  be 
shown  for  entering  into  a  war;  but  be 
asked  whether  the  preservation  of  the  bs- 
lance  of  power  did  not  in'^ohe  thai  oe- 
cessitjr  ?  He  challenged  any  man  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative  the  question— whe- 
ther the  possession  of  Spain  by  France, 
and  the  conauest  by  her  of  FemA,  Cadis, 
and  eventually  of  lisbon,  were  not  cir- 
cumstances to  be  dreaded  by  this  country, 
and  whether  the  probability  of  their  oc- 
currence would  not  form  a  just  ground  for 
our  most  decided  interference  ?  The  right 
hon.  secretary,  on  a  former  evening,  had 
admitted,  that  a  war  on  our  part  would 
be  consistent  with  our  own  interest,  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  states,  and,  in  this  admission, 
oe  had  come  within  the  principles  for 
which  he  (sir  J.  M.)  was  contending; 
although  it  was  decidedly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  paradox  of  the  philosopher  of  Corfe 
Castle.  He  did  not  say  that  these  were 
reasons  why  the  country  should  go  to  war 
now ;  but  he  did  maintain,  that  they  were 
grounds  why  a  frank  and  firm  tone  of 
remonstrance  should  have  been  used  ia 
the  outset  of  our  negotiations ;  and  hs 
contended  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
tone— not  towarda  enemies,  be  it  reinem* 
bered,  but  towards  those  who  were  ia 
amicable  alliance  with  us— would  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  those  trans- 
actions now  going  on  in  Spain,  which,  in 
every  point  of  view,  we  had  so  many 
reasons  to  deplore.  It  might  be,  indera 
it  was  said,  that  such  a  tone  on  our  part 
would  only  have  tended  to  bring  on  hos- 
tile measures.  He  did  not  believe  it. 
He  did  not  believe,  notwithstanding  all 
that  bad  been  said  of  the  wretched  state 
of  this  Country  after  die   congreaa  of 
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Vieoii%  that  any  power  would  have  gone 
to  war  with  us  tor  a  firm  and  decided 
remonstrance  against  that  which  was  a 
gross  violation  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations--- against  that  which 
wa#  so  manifestly  hostile  to  our  own  in- 
terests. 

To  assert  that  France  by  her  conduct 
was  injuring  the  balance  of  power — that 
she  was  weakenuig  our  means  of  defence, 
and  strengthening  her  own  means  of  ag- 
gression— was  a  fact  which  he  conceived 
might  be  urged  without  offence  even  to 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  despots  of  Ve- 
rona.   Where  was  the  adherence  to  the 
example  of  former  times,  when  we  dared 
not  call  the  usurpation  of  Spain  by  France 
an  act  of  injustice ;  when  we  dared  not 
even  breathe  a  word,  disapproving  of  a  base 
and  profligate  interference  attempted  in 
violation  of  all  right,  and  to  the  obvious 
injury  of  our  own  particular  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  mank\nd  in  general  ?    If 
he  were  to  look  for  a  contrast  to  such 
conduct,   he  would  find  it  in  the  grand 
alliance,  which  was  undertaken  expressly 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain.    He  did  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  apprehensions   upon  this 
head.    He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  it  politic  to  weigh  dangers  by  the 
scruples.    But  though  the  accession  of  a 
Bourbon  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  not 
been  followed  by  all  the  evils  predicted 
at  the  time,   it  was  not  fair  to  conclude 
that  such  apprehensions  were  groundless* 
This  argument  proved  a  little  too  much ; 
for  it  went  to  snow  that  all  foresight  and 
caution,  in  nnitters  of  this  importance, 
were   vain  and  unnecessary.      But  the 
history  of  the   family   allianpe  did  not 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.    If  the  natural 
efifects  of  that  compact  were  prevented  by 
jealousies  amongst  some  branches  of  the 
fiunily,   and  by  the  imbecility  of  Louis 
XV.y  was  that  a  reason  why  no  fear  should 
be  entertained  of  any  future  union  be- 
tween the  families  ?    Let  the  House  re- 
member what  took  place.    About  thirty 
years  after  the  family  compact,  a  secret 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  subject  of  which  was,  to  induce 
the  latter  power  to  join  in  a  war  against 
England.     The  first  opportunity  wliich 
she  had  had  of  exercising  her  influence 
i|he  embraced  to  turn  it  against  the  in- 
terest of  this  country.*— But,  supposing- 
^e  influence  of  France  and  Spain  was  not 
to  ^e  directly  and  inamedjatefy  exercised 
against  this  country,'  let  the  House  see 
VOL.  VIIL 


how  the  closer  union  of  tliose  two  powers 
might  afl^ct  our  ancient  ally  Portugal. 
Let  gentlemen  bear  in  mind,  that  the  nrst 
attempt  upon  Portugal  by  Spain,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France,  was  after  a  Bourbon 
prince  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne.    Soon 
afler  the  family  compact,  the  treaty  be- 
tween   France  and    Spain    contained   a 
secret  article,   in  which  both  agreed  to 
compel  Portugal  to  declare  war  against 
England.      Portugal    resisted,    and    we 
pledged  ourselves  to  support  her.     But  he 
was  afraid  that  if  we  had  kept  our  pro- 
mise, we  had  kept  it  '*  to  the  ear"  alone. 
In  that  case,  where  was  the  faith  and 
honour  of  this  country  ?  The  only  danger 
that  had  threatened  Portugal,  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  was 
that  which  arose  in  the  union  of  France 
with  Spain.    Scarcely  had  Spain  become 
subservient  to  France,  under  the  Bourbon 
princes,   than  the  effect  began  to  show 
itself  on  the  scheme  of  European  politics. 
As  soon  as  France  obtained  the  ascendant, 
the  infamous  article    to  which  he  had  aU 
luded  was  agreed  upon,  whereby  Portugal 
was  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  with 
England,  on  the  ground  that  her  situation 
required  that  she  should  not  act  a  neutral 
part.     That  was  the  first  time  that  such 
a  principle  had  ever  been  advanced.     It 
was  the  first  time  that  her  geographical 
situation  had  been  avowed  as  a  reason  for 
compelling  one  country  to  go  to  war  with 
another.    Three  times  was  Portugal  at- 
tacked—three  times  was  she  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin-^and  three  times  did 
she  maintain  her  fidelity  at  the  hazard  of 
her  existence.    With  such  claims  she  now 
called  upon  her  powerful  and  ancient  ally, 
for  whom  she  had  risked  so   much,   to 
come  forward  in  the  hour  of  her  need  and 
danger  with  protection.     And  what  did 
that  ally  do  ?    Had  she  obtained  for  her 
the  security  she  was  entitled  to  ask  ?   He 
saw  no  trace  of  it  in  the  papers.     What 
was  the  auurance  so  much  relied  on— > 
an  assurance  on  the  part  of  France,  that, 
so  long  as  a  French  army  remained  on 
the  frontiers,  Portugal  should  not  be  at- 
tacked.   The  assurance  was  absurd  and 
useless.    It  was  absurd  to  say  that,  as  long 
as  the  French  army  remained  in  one  place 
it  would  not  leave  it  to   make  war  on 
Portugal ;  but,  nd  security  was  given  that 
on  the  removal  of  that  army  nostilitics 
would  not  be  commenced.     But,  what 
was  the  argument-  of  that  profound  Phi- 
losopher and    statesman,    M.   de    Cha- 
teaupriandi  to  satisfy  Portugal  and  this 
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countrj  on  a  tubject  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  both  ?  tie — the  writer  of  love 
tales  and  romancet— he  who  pray^  the 
Goda  to  <«  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
and  make  two  lovers  happy,*'  had  disco- 
vered, in  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom, 
that  the  distance  of  Portugal  was  in  itself 
a  security  against  her  being  attacked.  It 
was  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  to  hold  out 
language  like  this— to  say  that  so  long 
as  Spam  interposed  Portugal  should  re- 
main at  peace.  Where  was  the  security 
in  this  promise?  Suppose  (which  God 
avert)  tnat  France  should  conquer  Spain 
-—the  obstacle  would  then  be  removed, 
and  France  would  hold  the  same  language 
to  Portugal  which  she  now  did  to  Spain. 
There  was  no  pledge  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  any  rational  man  that  she  would  not  do 
so ;  there  was  no  pledge  that  she  would 
not  employ  her  money  to  foment  distur- 
bances, in  order  to  find  a  pretext  for  her 
crimes ;  that  she  would  not  pour  in  her 
army  to  put  down  the  anarchy  which  she 
had  herself  excited.  Such  was  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  Portugal  for  her  fidelity 
and  nerscverance !  What  a  chapter  would 
this  form  in  the  history  of  our  faith  and 
honour.  The  country  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  had  adhered  to  us  to  the  last ; 
but  the  country  of  reason  and  good  faith 
had  forgotten  the  obligation !  Would  it 
be  contended  that  we  could  do  no  more  ? 
If  so,  why  talk  of  our  influence  ?  The 
best  way,  perhaps  the  only  way,  of  defend- 
ing Portugal,  was  by  defending  Spain 
from  attack ;  but  that  unfortunately  had 
been  neglected.  It  was  said,  that  the 
king  of  France  disclaimed  9II  views  of 
aggrandizement.  This  reminded  him  of 
an  anecdote  which  he  had  read  in  a  work 
recently  published— '<  The  Secret  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Courts  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  respecting  the  Partition  of 
Poland.**  In  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Rus- 
sian minister  it  was  stated,  that  her  im- 
perial majesty  had  made  it  an  inviolable 
rule  of  her  cooduct  never  to  interfere 
with  other  states  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandizing her  own— a  rule  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  then  in  the  daily  habit  of 
Tiolating ;  for,  at  that  very  time  that  this 
note  was  written,  her  imperial  majesty 
had  settled  the  partition  or  Poland— ^ne 
of  the  grossest  acts  of  perfidy  which  had 
ever  disgraced  the  most  faithless  of  tyrants. 
He  would  not  place  much  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  princes.  He  placed  none  on 
the  intentions  attributed  to  the  kine  of 
France.    He  did  not  believe  that  wlien 


he  had  settled— if  he  ahoukl  be  able  to 
settle— Ferdinand  upon  hit  throne,  he 
would  consent  to  evacuate  Spam  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of 
England ;  and  the  more  wasne  doobtfal 
on  this  point,  when  he  fbrnid  that  all  the 
efforts  which  England  had  used  had  been 
firuitless  in  dissuading  him  from  the  at- 
tempt. Was  it  probable  that  he  woidd 
leave  Ferdinand  to  be  protected  by  the 
army  of  priests  now  mustered  on  his  be- 
half ?  If  he  had  considered  the  array  of 
the  Faith  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep 
Ferdinand  on  his  throne,  he  needed  not 
to  have  interfered.  After  having  estab* 
lished  him  io  his  despotic  aatbority  on  the 
ruins  of  every  thing  that  was  noble  aod 
generous  and  free  in  the  country— after 
restoring  the  InquisitioD,  and  re-eaCablisk* 
ing  tithes,  he  would  still  find  it  n'tceisarf 
to  continue  the  army  by  whose  aid  socn 
valorous  and  noble  feats  would  have  bean 
achieved. 

What,  then,  he  Biked^  would  be  the 
situation  of  Ensland  if  thyi  conquest 
should  be  elected  \  Could  she  think  her- 
self secure  with  such  immense  power  in 
the  hands  of  her  ancient  and  jealous 
rivals  ?  Could  she  think  Ireland  secure 
while  such  means  of  annoyance  in  that 
ooarter  remained  in  their  power?  Let 
the  House  remember  what  bad  been  the 
conduct  o£  France  and  Spain  on  former 
occasions  with  respect  to  Ireland.  He 
had  now  before  him  a  letter,  which  how- 
ever he  would  not  then  trouble  the  House 
by  reading,  but  would  refer  to  its  coofenta 
as  illustrative  of  his  argument.  The  letter 
was  from  lord  North  to  the  earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, dated  1779,  in  which  he  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  intelligence  of  a 
combined  French  and  Spaniah  Beet  being 
in  the  English  channel  — the  greatest 
foreign  fleet  that  had  been  in  poeseasien 
of  the  channel  since  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  On  board  of  this  fleet,  which 
accident  prevented  firom  efiectiog  a  land- 
ing, there  were  92,000  infimtry  imd  4,000 
cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  faking  pos- 
session of  the  country.  The  descent  was 
to  have  been  made  m  Galway ;  and,  so 
confident  were  ihej  of  soccesa,  Uiat  numr 
of  the  principal  oCcers  had  taken  witn 
them  their  wives  and  children,  with  their 
tutors,  for  the  purpooe  of  educating  them 
in  the  country,  and  settling  them  there. 
The  bait  which  thev  held  out  to  the  Iriih 
people  was  the  establidiment  of  religioua 
freedom— the  ftill  emancipation  of  the 
'  Catholicsi--and  the  estabUahmeot  of  a  free 
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trade.  Tlie  latter  was  soon  after  conceded 
to  Ineland ;  but  the  former,  he  regretted 
to  tay,  was  allowed  ttiU  to  remain  a 
fruitful  source  of  dissention  in  that  un- 
fortunate country.  It  waa  aettled  by  the 
invading  powers^  that  the  duke  de  Fitz- 
jamet  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment to  be  establisheil  in  Ireland— a 
sort  of  Viceroy,  and  should  call  .a  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin.  This  Fitajames,  who 
claimed  to  be  allied  to  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  individual  of  that 
name  now  in  France  who  had,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
ffravely  informed  all  Europe,  that  in  Eng- 
land, at  present,  nobody  thought  of  de- 
fending tlie  revolution  of  1688;  that  though 
i|  might  be  vapoured  in  parliament,  yet 
nobody  really  held  the  opmion  that  it  was 
just— Ui$t  if  i|  was  to  be  attempted  over 
agnin,  it  could  not  succeed— «na  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  would  prefer 
the  sway  of  the  mild  and  tolerant  Stuarts, 
to  the  family  now  on  the  throne.  He 
tu^d  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
intended  invasion  of  Ireland  by  France 
and  Spain — and  he  could  mention  others 
—to  show  the  danger  to  which  we  were 
exposed  by  the  intimate  union  of  those 
powers ;  and  he  asked,  was  it  not  singular, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were 
considering  the  situation  of  Ireland— at  a 
time  when  she  was  torn  with  factions  from 
the  unfortunate  system  which  had  been 
adopted  of  giving  an  ascendancy  to  the 
few  over  the  many  in  that  country — we 
should  make  no  threat,  use  no  vigorous 
means,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  place  Ferrol  and 
Cadiz  in  the  hands  of  our  dangerous  rival ; 
which  would  prevent  the  acquisition  by 
France  of  that  influence  over  Spain,  which 
it  had  been  her  invariable  practice  to  wield 
against  us?  I'hc  riglit  hon.  secretary 
had  said,  he  was  willing  that  the  conduct 
of  government  in  these  negotiations  should 
be  tried  by  a  reference  to  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  this  country  in  the  best 
limes  of  our  history.  The  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth was  no  bad  aera  to  select ;  but  he 
was  apprehensive  that  that  queen  would 
be  considered  little  better  than  a  radical 
by  the  continental  sovereigns  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  right  hon.  secretary  would 
remember  what  had  been  said  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  sur  F.  Baison. 
Speaking  of  her  known  intention  of  as- 
sisting the  Burgundiana  in  the  recovery 
of  their  freedom,  he  observed,  that  b«r 


majesty  was  reminded  of  her  treaties 
with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ;  but  she  re* 
plied,  that  her  object  was  to  benefit  the 
people— that  her  treaties  were  with  the 
people,  and  not  with  their  rulers.  But, 
at  that  time  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
respected.  At  that  time,  we  heard  much 
talk  of  nations,  but  Ultle  of  kings.  The 
case  now  was  different.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  heard  little  of  nations,  but 
every  thing  of  kings.  The  House  might, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  that  he  differed  from 
most  of  his  hon.  friends  in  the  intereftt 
which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  his  majesty, 
king  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  There  was  no 
sovereign  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  who 
was  to  him  an  object  of  so  much  interest, 
or  about  whose  safety  he  was  more  soli- 
citous. This  feeling  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  admiration  of  his  virtues,  or  respect 
for  his  many  amiable  qualities  [Hear, 
hear],  as  from  a  wish  that  his  safety  might 
continue  a  monument  of  the  magnani- 
mity, the  generosity,  the  manly  forbear* 
ance  of  those  patriots  who  were  now 
struggling  with  such  ardent  zeal  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  That  Ferdi- 
nand might  long  live  to  afford  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  mild  forbearance  of 
the  virtuous  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of 
the  despots  who  would  crush  them,  waa 
his  most  earnest  prayer.  Hiat  they  might 
live  to  accomplish  their  glorious  task,  he 
also  ardently  hoped.  If  they  did  fail, 
their  example  would  remain  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  liberty  amongst  mankind ;  but 
to  do  so  they  must  continue  to  be  pure, 
spotless,  unstained,  kind,  merciful,  for- 
bearing, and  forgiving.  There  was  ono 
amongst  them  whom  he  almoit  envied 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  He  almost 
envied  Arguelles  for  his  genius,  bis  elo* 
quence ;  he  envied  him  for  being  the  fore- 
most amongst  the  assertors  of  Spanish 
liberty ;  but  for  nothing  did  he  envy  him 
so  much  as  for  that  nobleness  of  nature 
which  he  evinced  in  administering  to  the 
wants,  in  attending  to  the  comforts— stu- 
dying even  the  delicacies  of  that  man  who 
had  previously  consigned  him  to  a  fortress, 
to  work  as  a  common  soldier  exposed  to 
the  burning  heat  of  an  African  climate 
[Loud  dieers]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  be  waa 
a  member  of  that  administration  against 
which  a  severe  criminatory  resolution  had 
been  moyed^  he  »tood  before  the  House 
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been   roconnnended   by    the   hon.   and 
learned  gentleman. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  much 
estraneouf  matter  had  been  introduced 
into   the  prefcnt    debate.     The    great 

fueition  wnich  liad  been  submitted  to  the 
fouie  was,  the  poUcj  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  pursued  during  the  late 
important  and  complicated  negotiations; 
ana»  in  reasoning  upon  it,  observations 
had  been  madey  not  so  much  upon  that 
particular  policy,  as  upon  the  general  po- 
licy which  thev  had  adopted  for  years 
past.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  he 
did  not  mtend  to  enter  upon  that  wide 
field  of  discussion :  he  should  limit  him- 
self to  the  question  more  immediately  be- 
fore it.  And  here  he  must  observe,  that 
Ihe  poUcv  which  we  had  to  follow  was  of 
a  tlireefoid  natura ;  first,  we  had  to  main- 
tain, if  possible,  the  peace  of  Europe, 
without  any  compromise  of  principle  on 
our  part ;  next,  if  it  were  disturbed,  we 
had  to  maintain  peace  as  far  as  England 
was  concerned;  and  lastly,  which  was 
perhapaa  important  a  pomt  as  any,  to 
maintain  a  mediatorial  position  between 
the  contending  parties,  in  order  to  afford 
them  every  opportunity  of  re-establishing 
peace  with  eacn  other.  On  these  points 
they  were  to  be  met  by  their  ppponents. 
And  here  he  would  ask,  did  those  oppo- 
nents propose  an  opposite  line  of  poUcy  i 
Did  they,  for  instance,  call  for  war? 
They  themselves  said  they  did  not.  So 
that  the  Question  was  not  so  much  a 
question  or  principle  as  of  degree ;  and 
on  this  particular  point ;  namely,  whether 
the  tone  used  in  the  negotiations  had  been 
sufficiently  strong  and  dignified.  That 
was  the  general,  though  be  knew  that  it 
was  not  the  universiUt  argument  of  the 
ffentlemen  opposite.  The  hon.  member 
lor  Westminster,  for  instance,  had  de- 
clared himself  the  determined  advocate 
for  open  and  unqualified  war — for  a  war 
of  pnnciplesp-rfor  a  war,  as  he  termed  it, 
Af  the  principles  of  liberty  against  those 
p(  despotism.  But  he  UAv.  Peel)  for 
xme  snould  deprecate  Uie  hour  when 
Enflland  should  enter  upon  such  a  war ; 
and  he  trusted,  that  upon  such  a  war  she 
never  would  enter.  He  certainly  hoped 
that  England  would  never  be  th^  advocate 
of  despotism,  whether  directed  against 
Spain  or  against  any  other  country.  He 
protested,  and  he  strongly  proteated, 
against  that  doctrine  roaintainea  by  what 
was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  its  right 
of  interference  with  ihe  liberty  of  oatioosy 
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by  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  Euro- 
pean police  for  the  prevention  of  the 
success  of  revolution  wherever  it  might 
be  found,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stancea.  He  contended,  as  strongly  as  any 
roan  could  do,  for  one  exception  at  least 
from  that  doctrine;  ^namely,  when  the 
security  of  the  state  rendered  such  a  re- 
volution necessary ;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  argue,  that  in  the  case  of  Spain,  that 
exception  had  certainly  occurred  [Hear, 
hear!].  It  was,  perhaps,  incumbent  upon 
him  to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  UAt 
point,  as'M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  taken 
an  opportunity,  in  the  French  Chamber, 
of  drawing  a  very  erroneous  conclusion 
from  what  he  haa  formerly  said  upon  it. 
It  might  perhaps  be  in  the  recolkctioa 
of  the  House,  that,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  he  had  stated,  that  be 
thought  Austria  quite  justified  in  inter- 
fermg  to  put  down  the  revolution  at 
Naples.  That  opinion,  most  imdoubtediy, 
he  had  delivefed-«-that  opinion  he  waf 
still  ready  to  maintain,  and  without  any 
feeling  of  personal  interest  in  it ;  since 
he  wpi  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at 
the  time  when  that  question  had  come 
under  consideration.  The  French  mi- 
nister had  said,  that  his  Britannic  Quues*- 
ty's  government  had  thought  Austria  jqs- 
tified  in  attacking  Naples,  and  that  there- 
fore they  must  now  think  France  Jus- 
tified in  Its  attack  upon  Spain.  He,  how- 
ever, disclaimed  the  right  of  drawing  any 
such  inference.  He  thought  that  there 
was  a  justification  for  Austria ;  but  he 
could  not  see  any  justifiiauion  whati^ver 
for  the  present  aggression  of  France  upon 
Spain.  He  conceived  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  Neapolitan 
and  the  Spanish  revolutions;  though  both, 
to  a  certain  degree,  arose  out  of  inili- 
tary  insurrections.  He  would  not  then 
enter  into  the  minor  points  of  di&rence, 
but  would  merely  remind  the  House  that, 
at  Naples,  the  revolution  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  ^tlian  a  militBry  oc- 
cupation of  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  king  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Sarty  demanding  it  a  constitution  in  eight 
ays ;  but  that  proposition  by  no  noeaos 
contented  it.  A  mob  was  collected,  and 
threatened  to  attack  the  royal  palace  if  a 
constitution  were  not  granted  them  in 
four  and  twenty  hours.  In  consequence, 
a  constitution  was  granted  thefm— the 
Spanish*  constitution — for' want,  not  of  a 
better,  but  of  another.  Such  being  the 
case,  Austria  appeared  to  him  to  be  cooi- 
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pletely  justified  in  interfering  tepul  dovm  I  commerce,  but  to  exasperate  the  French 


that  revolution ;  especially  as  the  dangers 
arising  from  It  were  not  locdj  in  conse- 
quence of  the  designs  avowedly  enters 
tained  by  its  authors  of  disturbing  the 
existing  arrangements  of  Italy,  and  of 
wresting  from  Austria  those  provinces 
which  bad  been  guaranteed  to  her  by 
England  and  the  oUier  allies.  He  would 
ask,  whether  any  such  designs  had  been 
avowed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  re- 
volution ;  or,  whether  there  was  any  si- 
milarity, except  that  which  Ife  bad  before 
stated,  in  the  mode  by  which  the  two  re- 
volutions had  been  effected  ?  The  man 
who  could  assert  that  there  wbb  a  simila- 
rity must  have  his  judgment  so  blinded 
by  his  enmity  to  the  Spanish  constitution, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  see  correctly  what 
was  ever  passine  before  his  own  eyes. 

Besides  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, there  was  also  another  hon. 
member  who  was  an  advocate  for  war. 
But  that  hon.  member  (Mr.  Robertson) 
was  for  a  war  of  a  peculiar  character. 
He  would  not  have  a  land  war,  but  a 
naval  war,  and  that,  too,  on  a  principle 
of  economy.  The  hon.  member  to  whom 
he  alluded  had  said,  **  Since  the  hulks  of 
your  ships  are  liable  to  rot  in  your  docks, 
and  since  they  do  not  rot  so  much  at  sea, 
I  would  send  them  out  to  cruize  off  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain ;  since,  in 
doing  so,  you  will  not  be  incurring  much 


more  expense  than  you  are  incurring  at 
present.''  He  might,  perhaps,  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  th6  hon.  member,  if, 
in  a  war  between  two  nations,  as  in  a 
quarrel  between  two  individuids,  either 
partv  were  allowed  the  choice  of  weapons ; 
but  ne  thought  that  if  we  declared  war 
against  France,  we  should  find  it  diflBcult 
to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  a  war  that 
should  be  conducted  on  so  limited  a  scale. 
But,  even  if  the  hon.  member  should  suc- 
ceed in  that  object,  what  advanta^  could 
be  gained  by  carrying  on  a  maritune  war 
for  the  estidiluhraentof  a  mere  principle  ? 
He  had  beard  or  read  of  a  certain  king 
who  was  famed  for  taking  maritime  towns 
by  detachments  of  cavdry;  but  never, 
since  the  existence  of  naval  tactics,  had 
he  ever  heard  of  sudi  a  ludicrous  scheme 
9S  that  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
Frencb^from  entering  Spain  by  means  of 
a  naval  force^-^It  was  said,  however,  that 
the  war  against  Spain  was  at  present  un- 
popufair  in  France.^  What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  our  taking  part  in  it  by 
wilting  a  tMurMne  wir  agafawl  Hmw" 


merchants,  whose  property  would  fall  into 
^  hands  of  our  cruisers,  and  to  turn  the 
indignation  of  the  French  people  against 
their  rulers  for  engaging  in  die  war  with 
Spain,  into  rage  and  fury  against  ns  for 
unnecessariljT,  as  they  might  suppose^  be- 
coming parties  to  it?     What  aavantage 
could  we  derive,  in  a  war  for  principles, 
from  capturing  Martinique,  and  from  thus 
being    enabled   to   throw  an   increased 
quantity  of  sugar  into  our  market  ?   Nay, 
he  might  also  ask,  what  advantage  would 
Spain  herself  derive  from  such  captures} ' 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  however,  would  not  have  had 
this  country  gone  to  war;  he  would  only 
have  had  her  employ  menace.    DidtKe 
hon.  and  learned  sentleman  mean,  if  hii 
menace  had  proved  ineftctual,  to  enforce 
it  ?    Such  must  be  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  meaning ;  for  surely  he  would 
never  have  had  England  condescend  to 
act  the  part  of  a  btilTy,  and  to  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  using  threats  which  she 
was  not  afterwards  prepared  to  carry  into 
execution.    He  would  then  ask,  dlid  tin 
circumstance  of  this  country  JtMtify  his 
majesty's  ministers  in  running  so  great  n 
risk?    He  thought  not.    If  nonour  and 
justice  required  a  war,  let  us  embark  is 
It,  heartily  and  openly,  and  hMj ;  but  if 
not,  let  us  not  run  a  desperate  nsk  whids 
must  lead  either  to  nationid  disgrace,  or 
to  a  war  which  was  nc^  caUed  ^orbj 
either  honour  or  justicew     [Hear,  hear,  j 
He  would  now  proceed  to  the  refbla- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side,  wnich  was  intended  to  prove 
that  a  dignified  tone  had  not  been  main* 
tained  by  the  British  negotiator  In  the 
course  of  the  late  negotiations.    A  very 
studious  and  artful  attempt  had  been  maw 
to  confound  the  different  periods  of  the 
negotiations;  and  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  in  the  first  page 
of  the  correspondence,  had  been  quoted 
to  prove  that,  when  France  first  declared 
her  intention  of  attacking  Spain,    oor 
language  bad  not  been  so  strong  and 
vigorous  as  it  ought  to  have  been.    The 
words  of  his  right  hon.  friend  **  to  anj 
such  interibrence,  come  what  may,  bis 
majesty  will  not  be  a  party,''  used  at  the 
yery  outset  of  the  necotiations,  had  been 
applied  to  events  whi^  had  occurred  thiee. 
uodths  afterwards,  and  had  been  quoled. 
es  the  only  remonstrance  whidi  we  made 
Co  the  French  on  their-croising  A^  BUhe- 
ioa*    The  papers  ^tbeaMehes  ftmished 
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proof  that  this  was  not  the  caso ;  tnd  he 
therefore  coirid  not  help  complaining  that 
such  an  assertion  had  ever  been  allowed 
to  go  forth  to  the  puWic.    It  oppeared  to 
him  that  these  nogotiations  were  divided 
into  three    distinct    periods:    the    first 
heing  the  period  between  the  assembling 
and  the  close  of  the  congress ;  the  second 
being  the  neriod  between  the  return  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  Co  Paris  and  tlie 
publication  of  the  Speech  of  the  king  of 
France;  and  the  third  included  all  the 
periods  that  had  since  elapse^.   Any  man 
who  read    the  dcspatclies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticising  them,  ought  in  com- 
mon justice  to  keep  tlicse  three  periods 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  in  his 
mindy  and   to  apoly  die  language  used 
during  each  of  tnem  to  things  as  they 
tlien  existed.  He  ought  also  to  recollect, 
that  at  present  we  were  wise  by  the  result, 
and  he  should  not  forget,  tliat  the  writer 
of  them  had  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of 
probabilities,  with  which  at  present  we  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.    wIiliK|ffardto 
tlie  object  of  the  British  govoj^MlfflPlMr-^ 
in^  the  first  of  these  pcriods^liis  right  hon. 
friend,  the  cliancellor  of  the  exoie^i^^;,. 
had  properly  observed,  that  it  war  to  pre- 
vent tlic  declaration  from    being  made 
against  Spain  by  the  allied  powers.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  whether  such  a  declaration 
had  been  made  or  not  ?    If  it  had  not, 
how  could  it    be   justly  said  that    the 
JBnglish  negotiator  had  been  duped  ?  In- 
deedy  what  was  the  language  used  by 
France    regarding    these   negotiations? 
Why,  M.  de  Montmorency  said,  that  the 
measures  which  the  French  government 
had  contemplated  for  the  amelioration  of 
Spain  would  have  succeeded  if  '<  England 
had  thought  she  could  concur  in  them.*' 
Here  was  at  least  a  distinct  admisssion  on 
the  part  of  France  herself,  that  she  did 
not  consider  her  interests  to  have  been 
forwarded  by  the  part  which  England  had 
taken  at  the  congress  at  Verona.    What 
was  the  opinion  of  Spain  herself  with  re- 
spect to  this    very   subject?     An  hon. 
member  on  the  previous  night  had  alluded 
to  the  despatch  of  the  Spanish  minister, 
in  which  M.  de  San  Miguel  had  said, 
<*  Will  not   England  give  effect   to  the 
opinion  which  she  entertains  ?"     At  the 
moment  when  that  despatch  was  written^ 
Spain  was  not  aware  of  the  part  which 
England  had  then  adopted ;  but  what  was 
her  language  when  she  had  been  made 
acquainted  with   the  course  which  this 
country  had  taken  ?    On  the  24th  of  De- 


cember, M.    de  San  Miguel   had  said, 
**  We  are  sure  of  England,  and  satisfied 
with  her  position.*'    Did  that  minister  say 
that  England  ought  to  go  to  war  i    ^o 
such  thing.  But  be  pointed  out  the  course 
which,  if  we  followed*  he  thought  would 
be  most  conducive  to  Spanish  interests.  He 
said,  '*  There  is  nothing  to  induce  us  t» 
ask  for  such  a  mediation  at  present;  but 
we  are  at  sea»  surround  by  dangers,  and 
menaced  by  storms,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  we  may  not  yet  rc^quire  a  friendly 
hand."    In  what  way  was  that  friendship 
to  be  shown  ?    Why ;  as  mediators  only. 
On  a  still  later  occasion,  tlic  language 
of  Spain,  whom  we  are  accused  of  not 
having  favouredi  still  continued  the  same. 
M.  do  San  Miguel,  in  his  despatch  to  sir 
W.  A*Court,  of  the  12th  of  January,  said, 
^*  To  England,  who  has  taken  in  the  con- 
ferences at  Verona  so  moderate  and  pacific 
a  line,  it  now  belongs  to  crown  the  work, 
and  to  prevent  an  efhision  of  blood,  which 
can  be  productive  of  no  possible  advan- 
tage to  the  interest  of  any  nation."     "  To 
Trown  the  work  I**   He  wished  the  House 
to  attend  to  the  expression.    Did  they 
think  that  the  Spanish  minister  would  have 
made  use  of  it  if  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  our  conduct.  If  the  testimony  which 
he  had  already  adduced  upon  this  point 
were  not  considered  suttnent,  he  would 
refer  the  House  to  that  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  satisfactory,  had 
be  not  confessed  that  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  laquais  de  place- 
Mr.  Hobhouse  disclaimed  any  sach  con- 
fession.    His  authority  was  derived  from 
niuch  higher  sources. 

Mr.  Peel. — The  hon.  member  had  con- 
fessed, that  the  opinion  of  the  different 
persons  attached  to  the  different  em- 
bassies at  Verona,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  maintained  during 
the  negotiations,  was,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Canning)  was  a  complete 
radical.  Since  that  time,  however,  be  had 
been  blamed  by  the  more  ardent  partisans 
of  liberty,  for  having  rather  fallen  short 
than  gone  beyond  what  thoy  considered 
his  public  duty,  llie  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  had  last  night  observed,  that 
though  there  could  be  a  thousand  curves, 
there  could  only  be  one  straight  line. 
Now,  by  this  straight  line  he  thought  that 
his  right  hon,  friend  had  been  fortupate 
enough  to  direct  his  conduct ;  for,  if  it  bad 
the  reprobation  of  Siberian  aides-de-camp 
on  the  one  hand,  aud  of  the  warm  friends 
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of  liberty  on  the  other,  it  amounted  ahnost 
to  a  positive  proof  that  he  had  done  wisely 
in  steering  oetween  the  two  extremes. 
He  was  therefore  convinced  that,  after  all 
that  his  right  hon,  ffiend  had  felt  and  suf- 
fered during  these  negotiations,  he  would 
have  that  evening  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  his  home,  not  only  with  the 
first  of  all  rewards — the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  his  duty,  but  with  that 
rewVd  which  was  certainly  the  next  to  it, 
the  applause  and  approbation  of  that 
H6use     rCheersJ. 

He  had  now  finished  his  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  government,  during  the  first 
of  the  three  periods  he  had  mentioned, 
and  should  proceed  to  the  second.  In 
doing  so,  the  right  hon  gentleman  vindi- 
cated the  mission  of  lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, to  Madrid,  against  the  censures  which 
had  been  cast  upon  it;  and  contended, 
that  the  advice  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  offered,  through  him,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spanish  government,  was  well 
calculated  to  promote  its  best  interests. 
His  grace  did  not  propose  to  them  to  make 
any  modifications  in  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion that  were  not  clearly  for  its  benefit 
and  improvement.  He  would  ask  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  those 
modifications  to  prevent  their  acceptance 
by  Spain ;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  menace  of  the  third  power  which 
made  it  imperative  upon  her  to  reject  the 
changes  proposed?  What  would  have 
been  the  result  if  she  had  accepted  them  ? 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  Observa- 
tion from  the  Pyrenees,  td  the  presence  of 
which  army  there  they  attributed  so  much 
of  her  calamities.  As,  at  that  moment, 
the  king  of  France's  Speech  had  not  been 
made  public,  Spain  might  certainly  have 
consented  without  any  loss  of  honour; 
and  by  such  consent  she  would  have 
united  her  people,  and  ameliorated  their 
condition,  more  than  she  could  do  by  any 
subsequent  measure.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  afler  the  French  king's  speech, 
even  such  a  modification  could  not  have 
been  submitted  to  Spain  with  propriety. 
But,  was  it  not  too  much  that  England 
should  be  made  responsible  for  an  entire 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  French  go- 
vernment? Those  who  agreed  with 
ministers,  that  a  wr  ought  not  to  have 
been  entered' Htlfo,  and  were  yet  in- 
clined to  critici^  the  papers,  were  bound 
to  apply  that  verbal  cntjdism  to  ttie 
periods  to  which  they  referred.  But,  was 
It  upon  mere  verbal  crltlclttd  that 'the 
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HoBse  of  Commons,  would  decide  the 
great  question  now  submitted  for  its  con- 
sideration. What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  adopting  the  resolution  pro- 
posied  by  the  hon.movcr  of  the  address  ? 
Would  it  not  be  felt  throughout  Europe 
as  a  condemnation  of  the  line  of  strict 
neutrality,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  adopt  ?  The  House  had  been 
told  recently  that  the  decision  which  it 
had  come  to  a  short  time  ago  for  an  ad- 
journment would  be  misconceived  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent.  'If 
that  were  so,  how  could  the  grounds  of 
the  determination  of  the  House  on  the 
present  question  be  hoped  to  be  correctly 
Known  ?  The  House  might  depend  upon 
it,  that  Europe  would  look  to  the  numbers 
alone;  and  if  the  resolutions  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  concluded  that  the  House  of 
Commons  condemned  the  policy  of  neutra- 
lity, and  were  the  advocates  of  war.  It 
was  not  only  for  these  reasons  that  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  and  assure  his 
majesty,  that  when  a  case  occurred  which 
should  require  it,  the  House  would  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  to  maintain  the  national 
faith  and  support  the  honour  of  the 
Crown ;  but  more  especially  because  he 
thought  the  policy  of^  neutrality  was  that 
which  England  ought  to  pursue,  and 
which  woiud  maintain  for  her  that  peace 
which,  though  not  essential  to  her  exist- 
ence, yet,  af^er  the  derangement  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  the  sufferings  consequent 
on  a  war  of  five  and  twenty  yedLVS  dura- 
tion,  was  the  system  whicn  it  was  infi- 
nitely the  best  n>r  the  country  to  adopt« 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  unani- 
mity of  sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
France  towards  Spain;  for  though  he 
certainly  anticipated  much  of  what  he 
had  heard  on  his  own  side  of  the  House, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  that  universal 
expression  of  the  sentiment  which  had 
taken  place ;  and,  whatever  the  vote  of 
that  House  might  be,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  entertained  in  Europe  of  the  fcel<* 
ing  which  universally  prevailed,  and  the 
light  in  which  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  Spain  was  viewed  in  this  coun- 
try. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gen«< 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  descend  to  verbal, 
criticism  on  the  papers  which  had  been 
produced,  but  should  look  to  their  ton€r 
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'  and  feeling.  After  the  thorough  exa- 
mination which  those  papers  had  received 
from  the  hon.  mover  of*  the  original  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  from  the  hon.  and  Learn- 
ed gentiemnn  below  him,  he  would  not 
go  over  the  around  again,  but  would 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the 
louse.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
divided  the  negotiation  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  what 
had  taken  place  at  Verona,  be  disagreed 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  limine^ 
and  would  say  that  he  thought  there  was 
on  the  face  of  those  transactions  more 
than  sufficient  to  call  down  on  the  head 
of  any  English  minister  the  censure  con- 
templated Dy  the  original  address.    The 
•obfc  duke  who  was  our  plenipotentiary, 
was,  at  the  outset,  asked  by  the  French 
minister,  if  England  would  concur  with 
France  in  their  aggression  on  Spain ;  and 
he  had  had  the  insolence  to  go  on  and 
ask  what  effectual  support  this  country 
would   give  to   France   in  case  of  her 
making  this   attack.    Now,   he  did  not 
mean  here  to  speak  of  violent  language, 
or  menaces  leading  to  war,  but  of  that 
dignified  expression  of  virtuous  feeling 
which  would  have  brought  to  the  minds 
of  the  proposers  a  knowledge  of  the  sen- 
timents which  this  country  must  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
proposition.    He  roust  here  observe,  that 
the  discussion  of  that  evening  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  peace  or 
war ;  but  simply,  whether  we  had  so  con- 
ducted ourselves,  as  to  convey  to   the 
minds  of  the  French  and  other  foreign 
ministers,  the  sense  entertained  by  this 
country  of  the  injustice  done  by  France 
to  Spam  ?    If  we  had  said,  that  we  were 
astonished  and  shocked,  that  it  was  im- 
possible we  could  act  in  support  of  such 
conduct,  and  that  so  far  from  having  our 
support,  we  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  our  moral  au- 
thority into  the  other  scale,   such    lan- 
guage as  this  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  this  country  from  standing  in 
the  situation  in  which  she  now  stood.    As 
to  affording  the  French  effective  support, 
that,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question. 
But   there  were   a  variety  of  modes  of 
proceeding    besides   war,    which    might 
nave   been   adopted,    and  which    would 
have    kept    us   out   of  the   situation    in 
which  we  were  now  placed — a  situation 
which  even  those   persons  who  were  so 


anxious  to  preserve  peace  at  all  events 
must  acknowledge  was  a  inost  ambigu- 
ous one.  Suppose  we  had  said—"  Your 
conduct  is  a  violation  of  ewery  principle 
of  justice.  Not  only  will  we  oot  be  an 
accomplice  in  the  transaction,  but  we 
must  follow  the  severe  Hoe  of  our  duty, 
and  withdraw  from  your  court  our  am- 
bassador.** This  would  have  been  an 
answer  to  the  question,  more  consonant 
to  the  dignity  of  England  and  t^the 
character  which  she  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported, but  which  she  dow  seemed  In- 
clined to  relinquish.  Such  an  answer 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  deter 
France  from  her  vile  and  detestable  pro- 
ject, than  telling  her  that  she  was  un- 
dertaking an  <*  unnecessary  responsibi- 
lity." 

There  was  one  point  on  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  commented,  but 
on  which  he  (sir  F.  B.)  would  beg  to  say 
a  few  words.    He  referred  to  the  geoerai 
tone  and  temper  of  the  pspers  on  the  table. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  them  we  did  not 
appear  at  all  like  mediators,  but  as  oar- 
tisans  of  Bourbon  aggression ;  as  nialia* 
tors  of  injustice,  and  would-be  seaucers 
of  Spanish  honour.    We  had  attempted 
to  induce  them  to  give  up  a  point  of 
honour,  which  he  had  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  of  peace  declare  was  a 
cause  of  war  more  worthy  of  support  than 
any  other.    Yet,  what  had  these  media- 
tors done?     They  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Spaniards  to  give  up  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country.   In  order  to 
give,  forsooth,  the  Bourbons  an  excuse 
to  retrace  their  steps ;  though  there  was 
throughout  no  appearance  that  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries  were  inclined  to  abate 
an  iota  of  their  pretensions.    There  w^, 
consequently,   no   motive  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  listen  to  our  proposition ;  for 
it  no  where  appeared  that  the  English 
mediator  was  authorised  to  say,   that  i£ 
the  Spaniards  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tion, that  would  put  an  end  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  or  that 
we  could  then  guarantee  them  from  ag- 
gression. He  had  looked  with  the  greatest 
surprise  at  that  part  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's memorandum,  in  which  he  said, 
<^  Those  Spaniards  who  really  desire  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  their  country,  must 
look  to  an  alterationof  their  constitution, 
which  shall  have  for  Its  object,   to  sive 
the  king  the  power  of  executing  his  oflice. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  objectiou 
to  this  alteration,  either  in  the  antecedent 
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conduct  of  the  lung,  or  id  the  a^preben- 
sion  that  Ilia  Catholic  majestj'  will  abaat 
the  power  confided  to  him."  Wu  it  poa- 
«b)e  that  aoy  man  could  be  bo  blind — 
wu  it  poBsibie  that  he  who  could  penetrate 
into  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
could  be  blinder  than  a  raole  to  the  de- 
signs of  one  who  passed  under  the  name 
of  a  friend  {—that  in  the  character  ol' 
Ferdinand  the  7th,  who  had  run  the 
disgraceful  career,  be  could  discorer 
noUiit)g  to  esclie  suspicion  ?-.tbat  Fer> 
dinana  who  had  dishonoured  bis  mother; 
who  had  betrayed  bis  father ;  who  had 
abandoned  his  country,  and  who,  on  his 
relura  to  it,  bad  murdered  his  defenders : 
Was  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite 
suspicion  ?  Was  it  not  quite  iraposfible 
for  the  Spaniards  to  regard  as  a  friend  the 
man  who  could  see  nothing  in  the  ante^ 
cedent  conduct  of  Ferdinand  to  excite  en 
apprehension  that  he  would  abuse  the 
power  confided  to  bim?  [Menr,  hear  ! J 
—But  there  wasDotbinein  the  wliole  of  the 
papersonthe  table  that  nad  more  surprised 
nim,  than  the  first  despatch  of  the  right 
bon. secretary,  in  which  he  had  expressed 
tbe  determination  of  his  majesty's 
'vemroeot,  that  "  come  what  may. 
When  he  had  first  read  these  words,  ho 
had  thought  to  himself  ■'  tbe  honour  of 
England  is  about  to  be  supported.  Come 
what  may !  What  is  tbe  meaning  of  this 
ambiguous  menace,  this  mighty  phrase- 
'  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunden  iu  t 

index.' 
Surelya  denunciation  of  war  is  to  follow 
But,  no  1— no  such  thing !  only,  '•  cnr 
what  may — his  majesty  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  such  interference."     Never  was 
there  an  instance  of  the  balhos  1  such  a 
specimen  of  the  sinking  policy— 


The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  bad  last 
spoken  nad  said,  as  others  before  him  bad 
done,  that  no  member  ought  to  vote  for 
the  address  who  did  not  think  that  this 
country  should  have  gone  to  war  in  tlie 
event  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  He  could 
not  think  that  at  the  outset  of  these  ne- 
gotiations it  was  at  all  incumbent  on  a 
Briliih  minister  to  let  France  into  ibe 
secret  as  to  what  this  country  might  or 
might  not  do.  War  or  peace  sbould  have 
been  ted  to  depend  on  the  acta  of  the 
parties.  But,  when  pains  were  taken  to 
lell  France  that,  whatever  she  might  do, 
•he  liad  oolhing  to  fear,  it  wu  impossible 


to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  to 

Crevent  the  aggression  on  Spain.  If  lliey 
ad  been  sincere  in  a  different  sense — 
since  re  well-wisherstotheBourbonscheme 
°f  aggression,  apd  sincere  enemies  of  tlie 
interests  of  Spain — if  ibey  bad  been  ac- 
complices anil  not  dupes— he  could  not 
see  what  conduct  they  could  have  adopted, 
more  unfavourable  to  Spain,  and  more 
likely  to  forward  the  unjust  views  of  the  ' 
Bourbons,  than  such  a  proceeding.  The 
notes  of  tbe  French  ministers  all  seemed 
to  be  written  in  a  confidential  way,  as  if 
they  were  addressed  to  persons  who  in 
iheir  heart  wished  well  to  their  designs. 
It  seemed  never  doubted  that  our  mialstera 
must  desire  tbe  success  of  whatever  the 
BourboDs  attempted.  Tbe  communica- 
tions were  written  in  confidence,  as  if, 
indeed,  there  was  something  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  shape  of  public  opinion, 
wnich  tbe  ministers  could  not  conveniently 
defy ;  that  tbe  force  of  this  country  could 
not  well  be  applied  to  aid  them,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  good-will 
of  our  giivernoient  went  along  with  them 
in  the  whole  of  the  transactions.  Audi 
when  he  recollected  the  aggression  on 
Naples,  he  could  not  but  think,  that  tbe 
interests  and  bunour  of  this  country  had 
been  then  betrayed  ;  for  in  bis  opmion,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  honour  and  interest 
of  England  tliat  Naples  should  have  been 
abandoned  to  Austria;  and,  though  the 
late  secretary  for  foreign  aSairs  had  put 
forth  the  principles  on  which  this  country 
would  govern  itself,  yet  be  had,  on  that 
occasion,  so  frittered  away  the  main  prin- 
ciple, that  then  uUo  the  interests  ot  this 
country  and  of  Europe  had  been  scan- 
dalously betrayed.  When  he  recollected 
the  transactions  relative  to  Piedmont,  he 
was  not  so  much  astonished  at  the  way  in 
which  the  duke  de  Montmorency  had  ad- 
dressed the  French  house  of  peers,  and 
had  thrown  in  our  teeth  ail  those  transac* 
tions,  to  which  we  bad  been  consenting 
parties,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
England  should  not  concur  therefore  ia 
Lhe  aggression  on  Spain.  When  he  named, 
Genoa  and  other  countries,  and  summed 
up  a  long  list  of  atrocious  aggressions,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  me  argument 
wasagood  onefor  a  French  minister  to  urge.. 
But  if  Eogland  was  not  to  be  blotted  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  sho  must  express 
her  sense  of  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  Spain.  For,  if  this 
aggression  was  successful,  there  was  an 
to  all  public  law :   a  life  itced  not 
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be  spent  hereafter,  in  turning  over  the 
volumes  of  Puffendorf  and  Grotius :  no 
one  need  look  to  tlie  labours  of  those  1 
creat  men,  who  had  endeavoured  to  exalt 
ihumanitj  by  making  right  reason  the  rule 
of  conduct  among  nations,  and  rescuing 
mankind  from  the  dominion  of  brute  force. 
But,  if  this  conduct  was  to  go  unpunished, 
£urope  might  again  become  a  wilderness, 
and  the  civilized  world  would  owe  this 
visitation  to  conduct  as  base  and  as  infa- 
mous as  was  ever  recorded.  It  was  not 
for  the  interest  of  England  that  this  set- 
tlement of  Europe,  as  it  was  called— 
though  in  fact  nothing  was  settled,  for 
being  founded  in  aggression  it  must  be  a 
contmued  source  of  dispute — but  it  was 
not  for  our  interest  that  the  smaller  states 
and  independent  nations  of  Europe,  who 
formerlv  depended  on  the  law  of  nations, 
should  be  aimihilatcd,  or  swept  under  the 
protection  of  two  or  three  great  despotic 
powers  who  were  in  a  state  of  permanent 
nostility  against  them.  If  ever  it  was 
the  interest  of  this  country ^^mint|^ 
the  independence  of  Spain,  jttwasBO  at 
the  present  moment.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  seemed  to  tqifik 
there  was  no  danger  to  this  OMiiKry  'even 
if  the  Bourbons  had  actual  possession  of 
Spain.  He  would  suppose  this  Bourbon 
mockery  —  this  pretence  of  complaint 
against  the  Spanish  constitution — to  be 
real ;  and  he  would  then  ask,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  they  would  stop  at 


convenient  to  Spain,  than  Spain  could  be 
to  France ;  and  would  not  the  reasoning 
that  justified  the  invasion  of  Spain,  justify, 
when  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  should 
be  re-established,  tlie  invasion  of  Por- 
tugal ? 

Nothing,  he  would  contend,  was  so 
likely  to  produce  war,  as  the  known  de- 
termination on  our  part  to  have  peace, 
«<  come  what  may.''  Suppose  the  atro- 
cious design  to  be  compassed  to  which 
his  majesty's  ministers,  in  tlic  name  of 
this  country,  had  tacitly  assented.  Sup- 
pose France  to  be  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  of  Portugal — France,  a  limb  of  the 
holy  alliance — one  of  those  sovereignties 
M'hich  had  leagued  themselves  together 
against  the  liberties  of  the  world — would 
France  be  contented  to  stop  in  her  career? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  Netlicr- 
lands  would  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
independence?    We  should  have  the  in- 


fluence as  well  as  the  principles  of  the 
holy  alliance  encompassing  our  island  on 
every  side ;  and,  considering  that— thanks 
to  the  wise  conduct  of  government  i~the 
feeling  and  condition  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  Irish  population  was  such  as  would 
make  an  invasion  of  that  country  more 
than  ever  easy,  it  was  a  just  cause  of 
alarm,  that  the  whole  militarv  and  mari- 
time power  of  Europe  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  holy  allies,  who  were  leagued 
together  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  spark 
or  freedom  which  still  existed  in  this 
country.  Rut  it  was  said,  that  France 
never  could  effect  the  conquest  of  Spain 
—that  there  were  in  that  country  milliODs 
of  men  who  defied  invasion.  If  this  was 
the  case,  what  became  of  the  argument, 
that  war  would  be  dangerous  and  ruinous  i 
Why,  If  we  could  have  entered  on  a  war 
with  such  allies,  and  in  a  cauae  so  certain 
of  success,  what  an  opportunity  bad  we 
lost  of  elevating  our  character,  and  of 
takinc  that  high  ground  which  we  ought 
to  take  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  But 
he  was  persuaded  that  if  the  French  go- 
vernment had  known,  or  even  appre- 
hended, that  a  war  with  England  watf  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Bourbons  would  never  have 
embarked  in  the  imjust  contest.  The  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
had  been  of  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
scription. The  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoKe  last  had  said,  who  could  think  that 
the  French  would  care  for  a  maritime  war? 
And  why  not  care  for  a  maritime  war  ? 
Would  she  not  care  for  the  Icms  of  her 
ships,  her  colonies,  her  commerce  ?  Why 
it  was  not  long  ago  that  we  had  been  told 
that  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,  were 
such  objects,  such  vital  objects,  with 
France,  that  it  was  worth  our  while  to 
enter  into  an  unjust  war — a  war  on  false 
pretences — to  oppose  those  objects.  Then, 
again,  to  hear  any  man  assert,  even  when 
pressed  for  want  of  better  matter,  that 
France  was  entitled  to  keep  a  force  on 
the  con6nes  of  Spain !  Had  there  not 
been  times  when  such  a  measure  would 
have  made  England  call  for  an  explana- 
tion ?  The  cordon  sanitaire  I  How  equi- 
vocating— how  base  and  mean,  how  cruel 
and  unprincipled,  had  been  the  whole 
conduct  of  France  towards  her  neigh- 
bour, from  the  commencement  of  her  in- 
trigues against  her,  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  invasion  !  And  he  said  this  with 
tf)e  more  confidence,  when  he  said  it  to  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  actually 
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gone  to  war  with  France,  because  it  was 
reported  that  armamenta  were  preparing 
in  her  ports— the  report,  as  he  belicveo, 
having  turned  out  to  be  utterly  unfound- 
ed. But,  when  was  it  till  now,  that  ar- 
maments had  really  been  preparing  either 
in  the  ports  of  France  or  Spain,  and  that 
England  had  not  demanded  an  explana- 
tion ?  Did  the  House  recollect  the  words 
of  the  late  lord  Chatham — that  a  cannon 
should  not  be  fired  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
without  England  knowing  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  ?  That  a  war  with  France 
would  be  inconvenient  at  the  present  mo- 
inent,  there  was  no  doubt.  There  could 
be  as  little  doubt  that  every  man  whom 
he  addressed,  would  be  desirous,  if  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  it.  But  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  national  honour—- a  thing  even 
more  precious  than  national  immediate 
interest ;  and  England  was  sacrificing  her 
honour  as  a  nation,  if  she  consented  to 
remain  at  peace  when  the  proper  course 
for  her  was  war.  Objections  to  war,  in  a 
base  like  the  present,  came  with  an  ill 
grace  from  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  been 
persuading  the  House,  for  years  and 
years,  of  the  necessity  of  the  country 
being  at  war,  and  of  the  deep  interest 
whicm  she  had  in  continental  affidrs.  But, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  impolicy 
of  former  proceedings,  England  had 
never  until  now  fallen  so  low  as  tamely  to 
sit  by  and  see  France  overrun  Spain;  It 
might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  England  was 
in  a  situation  which  required  repose^-in 
a  situation  which  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  consult  her  domestic  arrangements, 
and  to  prefer  her  immediate  to  her  more 
remote  views  of  advantage.  But,  if  this 
was  the  case,  why  not  say  so  openly? 
Then  there  would  be  no  compromise  of 
character — no  honour  lost.'  But  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  men  standing  forward  and 
vaunting  their  strength,  anecting  to  say 
— -<<  We  are  what  we  have  been  ;  we  can 
maintain  the  honours  which  were  won  for 
us  by  our  forefathers ;"  and  ^et,  shrink- 
ing fin  a  cause,  too,  from  which  least  of 
all  tney  ought  to  shrink)  the  moment 
their  boasted  powers  were  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  the  proof. 

Another  argument,  too— a  most  unac- 
countable one — of  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  who  had  last  spoken,  was,  that  a 
maritime  war  in  the  Spanish  cause  would 
ipake  the  war  popular  with  France. 
Really,  it  was  something  new  to  his  ears 
for  England  to  consult  the  ta^te  of  the 
pasiple.  of  FsaAce  upon  such^a  point.    He 


did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  that  great,  brave,  and  enlightened 
{leople;  but  really  he  must  differ  from  the 
right  hon.gentlemanas  to  the  probable  feel- 
ing which  a  war  on  our  par^  would  excite 
among  them.  The  mass  of  the  Frendi 
nation—and  most  of  them  knew  ii^Jbad 
as  deep  an  interest  in  the  &ilare  of  this 
Bourbon  enterprise  as  Spain  had  herself. 
But  he  (sir  F.  B.)  had  the  facU  in  his 
favour  in  contradiction  of  the  assertion. 
The  chambers  of  commerce  of  all  the 
trading  towns  in  France  bad  petitioned 
aeainst  the  war ;  alleging,  as  a  principal 
objection,  the  dread  of  maritioie  hostili- 
ties. He  did  not  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
war  would  be  most  impopular  in  France ; 
because  the  French  nation  had  a  greater 
interest  than  any  other  in  defeating  the 
projects  of  the  Bourbons.  If  England 
had  taken  part  in  the  war,  she  wouM  not 
have  been  opposed  to  France.  She  would 
only  have  been  opposed  to  the  bigotted 
house  of  Bourbon;  who,  if  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  their  counter-revolotionary  en- 
terprise,  would  carry  the  principle  or  that 
enterprise  back  into  their  own  country, 
making  that  evil,  eventually,  recoil  upon 
France,  which  they  had  compelled  France 
to  become  the  instrument  of  inflicting 
upon  Spain* 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  m  his 
view  of  the  question,  to  have  made  a  war 
with  France,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, formidable.  He  believed  he 
must  admit,  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
was  in  favour  of  peace-— of  peace, ''  come 
what  may."  He  also  was  for  peace,  as 
far  as  that  peace  could  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  safety  of  England ;  but, 
to  barter  honour  and  future  security  for 
the  chance  of  present  quiet  was  a  course 
which,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  was  not 
more  cowardly  than  it  was  impolitic. 

He  must  complain,  too,  that  the  whole 
line  of  policy  now  advocated  by  ministers 
ran  in  the  direct  teeth  of  the  doctrines 
which,  during  the  last  war,  they  had  ne- 
ver ceased  to  utter.  Whenever  peace  had 
been  talked  of,  durins  the  late  contestf  aa 
answer  had  always  been  ready  — <*  The 
country  must  go  on ;  she  must  maintaia 
her  high  character;  a  nation  which  hae 
once  been  great,  can  never  safely  consent 
to  become  uttle."  But,  when  did  England 
appear  so  little  as  she  was  likely  to  appear 
now  if  she  abandoned  her  own  iatereste 
and  the  interests  of  Europe — those  inte* 
rests  which  her  blood  and  treasure  had  aa 
often  flowed  to  maintain—from  the  paltry 
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apprehension  of  a  miserable  war,  with  an 
enemy  so  contemptible  as  the  Bourbons  i 
A  great  man  in  that  Hoose— the  hite  Mr. 
Grattan — had  said  of  another  great  man 
—lord  Chatham —**  With  one  hand  he 
wielded  the  democracy  of  England*  and 
with  the  other  smote  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon :"  but  of  the  Pitt  administration,  it 
might,  with  equal  truth,  be  said,  that  with 
one  hand  it  smote  the  democracy  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  other  set  the  Bourbon 
upon  his  throne. —  That  Bourbon,  who 
would  listen  to  no  advice  1— 4hat  Bourbon, 
who  owed  every  thing,  to  England — and 
who  ought,  out  of  mere  gratitude,  to  spsre 
her  the  degradation  of  being  compelled  to 
ait  still  while  he  perpetrat^  his  acts  of 
atrocious  mjustice  against  Spain ! 

He  denied  that  the  question  before  the 
House  was  a  question  of  peace  or  war. 
He  denied  the  position  ofthe  riflht  hon. 

Entleman  who  spoke  last,  that  unless  the 
opse  was  for  war,  it  ought  not  to  vote 
for  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend.    To  the 
whole   conduct  of  the   neffotiations  he 
stood  decidedly  opposed.  He  did  not  see 
at  all  that  mmisters  were  bound  to  let 
France  at  once  into  the  secret  of  what  was 
to  be  the  course  of  England.    But,  if  it 
was  right  for  England  to  speak  out,  he 
would  tell  the  eentlemen  opposite  what 
it  was  that  England  ought  to  have  said. 
England  ought  to'  have  said—**  We  are 
sorry  to  see  this.  We  wish  you  well.  We 
have  been  your  benefiictors.    We  wish 
you  to  remain  safe  where  you  are ;  for  it 
IS  impossible  for  you  to  commit  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  without,  in  the  end,  compelling 
England   to  become    your    adversary.*' 
This  was  what  he  would  have  had  said  to 
the  government  of  France.      Not  in  high 
tone,  not  in  coarse  or  offensive  language, 
but  mildly  and  firmly.    The  suavUer  in 
modo  was  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding.  All 
that  he  wished  had  been  said— all  that  he 
thought  for  the  honour  of  England  ought 
to  have  been  said^might  have  been  said 
in  the  most  friendly  way;  and,  having 
been  so  said,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  have  had  its  effect.    If  France  had  ear* 
ly  seen  and  known  that  England  would 
take  that  line  of  conduct,  Europe  would 
now,  he  firmly  believed,  have  been  at 
peace  instead  of  being  at  war.    But  now, 
giving  his  majesty's  ministers  credit  for 
sincerity  —  and  he  did  not  give  them  any 
such  credit — but,  giving  them  credit  for  a 
sincere  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu« 


rope,  he  would  be  judged,  not  by  the  le- 
sult---although  that  was  no  uncommon,  nor, 
generally  speaking,  very  unfair  mode  of 
iud^in^— but  by  the  whole  detail,  from 
begmmng  to  end,  of  their  conduct,  whe- 
ther the  most  gross  insincerity  or  treache- 
ry could  have  produced  more  mischie* 
vous  effects  ?    If  ministers  had  been  sin- 
cere, even  their  friends  must  admit  that 
they  hiUl,  from  whatever  cause,  been,  in 
the  last  degree,  unsuccessful.    But  he 
gave  them  no  credit  for  smcerity  in  their 
efforts.  He  looked  to  the  whole  course  of 
the  published  negotiations.  And  so  far  from 
seeing  the  causa  of  the  oppressed  taken  up 
by  his  majcst}r*s  ministers  in  the  progress 
of  those  negotiations,  he  saw  notning  but 
a  constant  participation  in  the  views  of 
the  oppressor.    As  far  as  there  was  any 
exhibition  of  friendship  towards  the  op- 
pressed party,  if  that  friendship  had  not 
been  treacherous,  it  had  assumli/  been 
most   woefully   deficient     in   discretioa 
and    sound   sense.     The  hoiu  baronet, 
af^er  obsimring  that  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  questions  before  the  House, 
he  was  quite  as  well  nleased  (excepting 
only  one  or  two  words)  with  the  spirit  of 
the  amendment  as  with  that  ofthe  origi- 
nal motion,  declared  that  he  considered 
the  interests   of  Spain  and  of  England 
to  have  been  most  unjustifiably  compro- 
mised, throoffhout  the  late  negotiations. 
He  apprehended  no  other  result,  if  the  con- 
test between  Spain  and  France  should  be 
prolonged,  hut  that  England  would  even- 
tually be  compelled  to  enter  into  the  coo- 
test,  under  disisdvantages  -which  woukl  not 
have  attached  to  her  in  its  commence- 
ment   The    hon.  hart,  then   sat   down 
amidst  the    continued    cheering  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  IVynn  rose  amidst  cries  of  *'  ques- 
tion'' from  all  parts  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  member  said  that  he  had  oroposed 
to  address  the  House;  but  BDoinghoa^ 
gentlemen  so  impatient,  he  should  move 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  much  as  he  dis- 
approved of  the  motion  of  adjournment,  he 
knew  well  that  a  motion  of  this  sort  was 
sure  never  to  fail,  as  the  member  who 
proposed  it  could  enforce  division  after 
division.  If  the  House  would  receive 
an  opinion  gathered  from  experience, 
they  would  adiourn  at  once,  instead  of 
taking  the  trouble  of  dividing  two  or  three 
times,  only  protesting,  as  he  did^  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  IVi/nn  isddf  that  he  had  moved  the 
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adjournment  from  a  belief  that  the  House 
was  disinclined  to  hear  further  discus- 
sions. Since  it  was  otherwise,  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  offer  very 
briefly  his  sentiments  on  the  question  be- 
fore toe  House.  [Here  the  noise  became 
to  excessive,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  af- 
ter several  attempts  to  be  heard,  sat 
down.] 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  having  been 
the  cause  ofthe  hon.  gentleman  withdraw- 
ing his  motion,  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  candour  to  say,  that  he  would  now  sup* 
port  the  motion  for  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Littleton  thought  that  it  would  ill 
become  the  House  to  allow  the  debate  to 
go  on  when  so  much  impatience  was 
expressed  by  hon.  members.  He  would 
therefore  move,  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  half 
afler  one  o'clock  the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  April  SO. 

Punishment  by  Whipping.]  Mr. 
Grey  Bennet  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  Punishment  by  Whipping.  He 
maintained,  that  this  species  of  punish* 
ment  was  altoeether  inefficacious,  and 
that  it  wanted  two  essential  qualities 
which  ought  to  belong  to  all  penal  inflic- 
tions. It  neither  operated  as  an  example 
to  deter  others,  nor  had  it  any  tendency 
to  reform  the  ofiender.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  last  relic  of  a  barbarous  system  of 
pmiishments  which  it  was  high  time  to 
get  rid  of.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  some  punishment  for  minor 
offences,  and  if  tliere  were  no  other 
which  could  be  effectually  substituted  for 
that  of  whipping,  he  would  not  have 
brought  forward  the  present  motion. 
There  was,  however,  a  most  effectual 
punishment,  that  of  hard  labour,  which, 
while  it  operated  with  sufficient  severity 
on  the  ofiender,  neither  degraded  nor 
disgraced  him,  like  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  convincing  him  of  the  necessity  of 
habits  of  industry.  Not  long  since,  the 
punishment  b^  pillory  had  been  repealed, 
and  the  abolition  of  flogging,  as  applied 
to  females,  had  been  carried  almost  by 
acclamation.  It  was  a  rieady  sacrifice  to 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  gentleman  challenged 
any  man  to  produce  an  instance  in  which 


the  punishment  of  whipping  had  done  any 
thing  but  mischief.  He  had  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  he  had 
never  met  with  a  person  who  had  the 
means  of  observing  the  effects  produced 
by  this  punishment  on  ofienders,  who  did 
not  declare  it  to  be  a  positive  evil.  It 
was  9  customary  thin^  to  say  it  was  well 
to  whip  an  incorrigible  plough-boy ;  but 
he  was  convinced  such  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment only  tended  to  make  him  worse. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  erase  this 
blot  from  the  Statute-book,  and  to  substi- 
tute something  more  consistent  with  the 
enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  now  prevailed.  By  the  returns 
upon  the  table,  it  appeared  that  no  less 
than  6,959  persons  had  been  flogged  for 
various  ofifences  within  the  last  seven 
years,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which 
we  lived.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  stating  some  objections  to  the  20th 
Ueo.  2nd,  which  enabled  a  single  magis- 
trate to  commit  a  refractory  servant  to  be 
flogged.  He  had  known  many  instances 
where  the  guilty  had  escaped  because 
magistrates  were  reluctant  to  subject 
them  to  such  a  degradation.  The  hon. 
member  then  moved,  **  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  punish- 
ment by  whipping." 

Mr.  Cturwen  seconded  the  motion. 

Alderman  C  Smith  maintained  the  ex- 
pediency of  whipping,  and  observed  that 
there  were  many  offenders  who  would 
rather  be  imprisoned  twelve  months,  than 
undergo  that  salutary  infliction. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  was 
aware  that  any  person  who  opposed  such 
a  measure  as.  that  which  the  hon.  noiember 
had  brought  forward,  would  subject  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  want  of  humanity. 
He  felt  it  his  duty,  however,  to  oppose 
the  motion,  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  punishment  of  whipping  was,  in  many 
cpses,  salutary,  and  that  a  sweeping  abo- 
lition of  it  could  not  but  be  highly  preju- 
<!(lcial.  It  might  be  advisable  to  do  away 
i^ith  this  punishment  in  some  particular 
cases  ;  but  to  abolish  it  altogether  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  experiment.  He 
should  oppose  the  measure  in  this  early 
stage  of  It,  because,  if  the  hon.  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill,  magistrates  might  feel  them- 
selves fettered  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  awarding  this  punishment,  before 
the  bill  was  disposed  or. 
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Mr.  Lennard  ohacrrcd,  that  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  admitted  in  the  abolition 
or  the  practice  of  whipping  females,  and 
he  saw  every  reason  for  carrying  it  farther. 
ift  was  a  punMiaient  that  must  have 
different  effects  upon  different  minds,  and 
night  be  sHght  or  severe,  according  to 
ibe  pleasure  of  the  person  inflicting  it. 

Mr.  Dawson  saw  no  sufficieni  ground 
for  the  motion,  and^  if  necessary,  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 
Without  whipping,  magistrates  would  not 
be  able  to  compel  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline in  prisons. 

Mr.  Hobkmae  denied  that  there  was 
any  statute  by  which  magistrates  were 
aothorized  to  flog  for  the  purpose  of 
keepinff  op  the  discipline  of  prisons. 
Whippmg  was  the  sentence  of  a  court ; 
and,  he  believed,  could  not  be  inflicted 
without  it.  As  to  the  private  hifliction  of 
whipping,  though  it  might  be  rendered 
lese  disffusting  by  that  means,  one  of  the 
ffreat  objecta  of  punishment  was  the  pub* 
licity  of  the  example,  and  if  we  must  have 
^^gii^g*  he  should  prefer  the  public  to 
the  private  infliction  of  the  punishment. 
Flogging  in  private  was  in  fact  a  species 
of  torture  which  the  spirit  of  the-  English 
law  did  not  justify.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered the  subject,  the  more  he  was  con* 
vineed  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the 

Provisions  of  the  late  act,  which  aboHshed 
egging  in  respect  to  female  offenders. 
If  the  House  had  judged  it  necessary  to 
respect  the  decency  of  females^  he  did 
not  see  why  they  should  not  also  respect 
the  manliness  of  the  o^er  sex  by 
abolishing  thia  degrading  punishment. 
A  man  once  punished  in  this  way  lost  all 
self  respect.  The  frequent  infliction  of 
this  punishment  had  tended  greatly  to  de- 
grade thecharocter  of  our  seansen;  and 
our  navy  was  well  known  to  be  supplied 
br  a  class  of  men,  upon  whose  moral 
character  and  habits  little  reliance  could 
be  placed.  He  himself  knew  an  instance 
of  a  commander  of  a  ship,  who  was 
obliged  to  sleep' every  night  with  sentinels 
planted  at  the^door  of  his  cabin  with 
loaded  blunderbusses,  and  who  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  precaution,  that  his 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  seeing  that  there 
was  not  a  man  on  board  his  ship  who  had 
not  been  flogged.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  see  the  necessity  of  abolishing  a 
punishment,  which  was  contrary  to  sound 
principles  of  penal  legislation,-  as  well  as 
toi  common  decency  and  humanity. 
Mr.  N,  Calvert  thought  the  pumshment 
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required  modification,  but  was  not  fHend- 
ly  to  its  total  abolition.  He  saw  no 
reason  why,  if  floeging  were  aboh'slied  in 
prisons,  it  should  not  be  abohsbed  in 
schools.  If  it  were  tme  that  it  destroyed 
M  self-respect,  he  believed  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  gentlemen  who  could 
not  have  a  particle  of  if  remaining,  from 
the  many  castigations  they  had  endared  ia 
their  youth. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  agreed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping,  in  order  to  be  salutary, 
ought  to  be  public;  but  objected  dectdedlj 
to  the  total  discontinuance  of  it.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  case^  of  a  hardened 
offender  it  was  often  attended  with  most 
beneficial  effects. 

Mr. «/.  Smiih  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  motion.  One  argument  had  not  been 
adverted  to,  which  might  be  ursed  in  sup- 
port of  the  abolition.  He  alluded  to  the 
improved  state  of  knowledge  among  th& 
inferior  classes  of  the  people.  As  to  Hog- 
ging  in  publifc  Bdiooh,  it  wtis  much  less 
frequently  resorted  to  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Sumner  thought  the  introduction  of 
the  tread-mlHwould  render  the  punishment 
of  whipping  In  prisons  less  necessary.  If 
the  hon.  member  brought  in  his  bill,  he 
would  recommend  an  exception  whh  re- 
spect to  juvenile  offenders,  to  whose  case 
the  punishment  of  whipping  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Sir  /.  Cojffin  declared  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  naval  experience,  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  case  as  that  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  member  far  West- 
minster. He  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  story  could  be  well-fbunded.  He  imd 
himself  commanded  the  Melampus,  during 
the  late  war,  for  fourteen  months,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  had' 
punished  only  one  man. 

Sir  R.  Heron  thoueht  it  was  high  time 
to  abolish  so  degrading  and  tmequal  a 
punishment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  ail  the 
information  he  had  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  subject  led  him  to  think  that  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  punishment  of  whipping  for 
minor  offences  would  be  a  daneerous  ex- 
periment. If  the  principle  of  the  hon. 
mover  were  well-fbunded,  they  ought  not 
to  stop  here;  but  the  punishment  of 
fiog^ng  in  public  schools  ought  to  be 
abolished  b^  act  of  parliament.  It  was 
peculiarly^  incumbent  upon  those  wlio^ 
advocated  tKe  necessity  of  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  penal  code,  in  respect  ta 
capital  pumshmentSi  to  beware  of  render- 
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fog  Biicb  an  eiperiment  impracticable,  by 
narrowing  too  much  the  scale  of  minor 
panisbment.  For  Ills  own  part,  he  had 
always  been  friendJy  to  the  punishment 
of  whipping,  when  exercised  within  salu- 
tary limits;  and  upon  looking  into  the 
records  in  his  own  office,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  6nd  a  single  instance  of  abuse  for 
the  last  seven  years*  Solitary  confine- 
ment was,  in  hii  opinion,  a  much  more 
rigorous  punishment,  and  one  which  was 
much  more  likely  to  break  the  spirit,  than 
moderate  whippmg.  There  were  some 
instances  of  offences  in  young  delinquents 
of  a  nature  so  flagrant,  that  no  other 
punishment  seemed  to  have  any  efiect 
upon  them.  He  would  notice  but  one, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  a  youth  of  14, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  four  thefts,  even 
in  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined. 
He  thought  that,  for  the  proper  adminis*- 
tration  of  justice,  the  continuation  of  the 
punishment  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Lushington  denied  that  the  practice 
of  flogging  was  necessary  to  discipline, 
either  in  our  army  or  navy.  He  was  con* 
vinced  that  where  soldiers  or  sailors  were 
aubjected  to  it,  their  feelings  became 
blunted,  and  their  moral  characters 
degenerated  in  proportion.  The  flogging 
at  public  schools  proceeded  upon  a  diN 
ferent  principle ;  but  there  were  instances 
in  which,  at  public  schools,  the  practice 
bad  been  carried  to  a  most  improper  ex- 
cess. He  objected  to  public  whippioff ; 
it  was  a  disgusting  exhibition.  And,  in 
casea  where  floggmgs  were  privately  in- 
flicted, who  was  to  superintend  the  pu- 
nishment ?  The  fact  was,  that  its  light- 
ness or  severity  depended,  almost  entirely, 
upon  the  feeling  or  caprice  of  the  gaoler. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  m  the 
gaol  of  Newgate,  the  punishment  was 
always  inflict^  under  the  inspection  of 
the  sheriff  or  of  a  visiting  magistrate. 

Mr.  Home  Drummond  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  narrative  of  the  hon  member 
for  Westminster  could  be  correct.  It 
could  hardly  haveoci5urred  withoot  being 
noticed  at  ^he  Admiralty. 

Sit  T.  Barififf  thought  that  boys  might 
be  whipped  with  less  impropriety  than 
men;  and  that  though  the  punishment 
might  tend  to  redaim  young  delinquents 
it  had  no  such  efiect  on  old  ones. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Galway,  thought  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  cpntinunnce  of 
this  punishment  might  be  desirable,  al- 
though he  thought  the  manner  of  inflict- 
ing it  deserved  to  be  inquired  into. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Mr.  Esicourt  thought,  that,  as  the 
whole  end  of  punishment  was  the  deterring 
of  others  from  crime,  and  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  tendency  of 
the  punishment  of  flogging,  it  ought  not 
to  be  abolished.  In  the  present  state  of 
prison  discipline    it    was   indispensable. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Bennet, 
^he  House  divided :  Ayes,  87.    Noes,  70. 

List  of  the  MinorUif. 


Baringy  sir  T. 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Brougham,  H. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Corbell,  P. 
Cradocky  col. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Denman,  T. 
Fergussotk,  sit  R. 
Folkestone  lord 
i  Grant,  J.  P« 
Hume,  J. 
Hornby,  £. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  H. 
Kethpy  J. 
Lushington,  S. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lstmaid,  T.  B. 


Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Milbank,  M. 
Martin,  R. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tulck,  C.  A. 
Wood,  alderman 
Williams,  O. 
Williams,  O.jun. 
Wodehouse,  £. 

TELLERS. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  O. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 


NeGOTIATIOKS  RFXATrVB  TO  SPAIK.] 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  upon  Mr. 
Macdonald's  Motion  respecting  the  Nego- 
tiations relative  to  Spain,  the  original 
motion  and  also,  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr^  Stuart  AVortley  were  read 
by  the  Speaker.  Afler  which, 

Mr.  IVynn  roso.  He  began  by  stating, 
that  after  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  important  subject  which  had  for 
two  nights  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  no 
other  measures  than  those  which  had  been 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  country.  He  could  not  discover  any 
intermediate  course  which  they  could 
have  taken  between  war  and  the  neutra* 
lity  they  Irad  preserved.  He  was  aware 
that  it  had  been  suggested  by  thehon.  mem* 
ber  for  Westminster  on  the  firat  evening 
of  the  debate,  that  our  minister  at  Verona 
ought  to  have  told  France  that  if  she  still 
persisted  in  her  unjust  intention  of  attack- 
ing Spain,  he  would  go  home  and  submit 
the  subject  to  a  British  parliament.  Now, 
he  mutit  contend,  that  it  any  minister  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  thereby  de- 
graded himselfi  and  have  acted  contrary 
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to  the  gpirii  of  the  constitution,  by  shift- 
ing from  hit  own  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility which  every  minister  assumed,  and 
by  which  he  was  liable  for  any  advice  he 
might  eive  to  the  Crown.  Moreover,  the 
principle  of  the  British  constitution  gave 
to  the  Crown  the  right  to  make  peace  or 
war.  It  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  on  the  subject,  and  after- 
wards to  submit  their  conduct  to  the  ap- 
probation or  censure  of  parliament. 

He  was  aware  it  had  been  said,  that  if 
a  firmer  and  more  vigorous  language  had 
been  used,  the  evils  of  war  would  probably 
have  been  averted.  But,  he  thought  that, 
whether  they  looked  at  the  language  used 
by  the  late  lamented  secretary  of  state, 
in  1820,  when  the  proposed  interference 
of  other  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  first 
brought  ttiis  subject  under  the  attention 
of  the  House— or  whether  they  looked  at 
the  language  used  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Verona,  or  with  M.  de  Vill^le 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  at  Paris — ^the 
opinion  of  this  country  had  been  distinctly 
stated  that,  no  interference  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  could  be  justified.  That  such  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  France  was  un- 
justifiable had  been  plainly  asserted  on  the 
f  rounds  of  its  being  not  only  injurious  to 
rurope,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  France  herself.  He  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  to  say,  that  whether  these 
opinions  had  been  stated  in  terms  stronger 
or  weaker,  still  they  had  been  distinctly 
stated  ;  and  the  conduct  of  great  nations 
was  to  be  governed  by  things  and  not  by 
words.  He  thought  that  the  mitigated 
tone  so  much  found  fault  with  by  gentle- 
men opposite,  better  suited  this  country  in 
the  way  of  mediation  and  the  interposition 
of  good  offices,  than  a  more  decided  tone 
of  menace  would  have  been.  If  the  lan- 
ffuage  recommended  last  night  by  the  hon. 
baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett),  and  which 
amounted  to  a  threat  of  war,  had  been 
used,  we  should  afterwards  have  been  told 
that  we  could  not  retract,  and  that  we 
were  bound  to  support  Spain  by  our  arms 
provided  our  advice  was  not  followed.  To 
employ  such  language,  then,  would  have 
beeri  to  degrade  England,  and  to  deceive 
Spain. 

Neither  did  he  think  that  France  would 
have  been  deterred  from  her  intention 
merely  by  the  menace  of  war  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  seeing  that  she  would  of 
course  have  calculated  on  the  support  of 
the  allied  sovereigns.    He  concurred  fully 


in  the  strong  censure  so  My  expressed 
by  gentlemen  opposite  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government.  During  the 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  life,  he  bad 
uniformly  opposed  the  encroachini?  spirit 
of  Jacobinical  and  of  imperisl  France. 
He  had  strenously  opposed  the  attempts 
of  the  former  government  of  that  country 
to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  And,  if  these  were 
unjustifiable,  no  less  so  was  the  same  con- 
duct of  the  Bourbons,  and  no  more  ought 
it  to  be  endured.  [Hear,  hear.]  But, 
while  he  entertained  that  opinion,  he  was 
also  convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
country  not  to  indulge  in  vituperative  lan- 
guage m  its  communications  with  foreign 
ffovernments ;  seemg  that  the  use  of  such 
language  could  only  tend  to  irritate,  where 
it  was  the  object  to  soothe  and  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  admitted  that  the  invasion  oT  Spain  oy 
France  furnished  Great  Brieain  a  justifi- 
able cause  of  war,  provided  our  interest 
made  such  a  course  expedient.  But, 
governments  were  not  bound  merely  be- 
cause a  cause  of  war  existed,  without  re- 
ference to  other  considerations  to  embrace 
the  alternative.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  contest  with  France.  Spain 
had  under  the  colour  of  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  its  South  American  colonies,  cap- 
tured many  of  our  merchants*  ships,  and 
done  other  acts  that  would  have  fully  jus- 
tified this  country  in  declaring  war  against 
her.  Did  we,  therefore,  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  go  to 'war  with  Spain  under 
those  circumstances  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  had  felt  ourselves  justified  in  continuing 
to  remonstrate ;  seeing  that  the  interests 
of  our  own  country  did  not  demand  that 
we  should  have  recourse  to  arms.  Such 
had  been  the  opinions  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  such  had  been  also  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  statesmen  who  had 
ever  sat  in  that  House,  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  formed  part  of  the  admimstni- 
tion  of  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  thisy 
he  need  only  refer  to  the  case  of  Holland 
in  1786.  At  that  period,  this  t^  principle 
was  acted  on  ;  and  it  was  diatinctly  ad- 
mitted to  be  justifiable  by  that  greet  man, 
the  late  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  then  stated  by 
him  and  his  friends,  that,  in  our  inter- 
course with  nations  which  were  at  war,  it 
was  not  for  us  to  look  to  which  of  the 
parties  were  in  the  right,  but  to  consider, 
80  far  as  our  interests  were  concerned, 
which  of  them  it  was  prudent  to  support. 
[In  defence  of  this  the  right  hon  gentle* 
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man  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Fox.]  The  same  principle  was  advo- 
cated with  respect  to  Spain,  bj  the  pre- 
sent lord  Grey,  in  1810.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  the  opinion  of 
that  itoble  lord  at  length,  although  it  ap- 
plied exactly  to  the  present  case.  The 
arguments  which  the  noble  lord  had 
used  were  directed  against  our  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Spain  at  that 
period,  although  we  were  not  then 
incurring  a    war  for    the  sake    of  the 

'  Spaniards,  but  making  use  of  them  to 
further  our  own  policy,  we  being  prior  to 
that  time  at  war  with  France.  Various 
considerations  must  operate  to  justify  a 
state  in  going  to  war.  Great  nations  could 
not  be  expected  to  act  on  the  abstract 
principle  of  pure  and  unmixed  generosity. 
Thcj  must  consider  how  far  their  interests, 
fbneign  and  domestic,  would  be  affected 
by  entering  into  a  state  of  warfare.  One 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  this  country  miglit  adopt  a  cheap  and 
economical  system  of  naval  warfiEire, 
which  would  be  rather  beneficial  than  in- 
jurious to  her  resources— a  warfare  that 
would  give  an  additional  incitement  and 
fillip  to  our  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Such,  however,  was  not  sufficient  reason 
for  engaging  in  war.  No  country  ought 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  warfare,  unless 
tliere  were  powerful  motives  to  induce  it 
to  maintain  the  contest— such  motives  as 
would  determine  it  tobring  it  to  an  honour- 
able conclusion.  Mr.  Burke  had  well  ob- 
served, <*  that  the  goddess  Bellona  was 
not  a  female  to  be  flirted  with."  *<  The 
sword,"  said  the  Spanish  proverb,  *'  ought 
not  to  be    drawn    without  reason,  nor 

'  sheathed  without  honour.''  Where,  in  this 
(!ase,  was  the  **  reason*'  which  would  in-, 
ducc  us  to  adopt  a  hostile  course  ?  He 
confessed  that  he  could  not  see  it.  If  this 
country  determined  on  war,  an  army,  and 
a  large  army,  must  be  sent  into  Spain. 
But  if,  as  they  had  been  confidently  told, 
it  was  impossible  for  France  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Spain— if  the  idea  of  Spam  be- 
coming a  province  of  France  was  visionary 
and  unfounded —then  why  should  this 
country  interfere  at  a  great  expense  i  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
France  could  hold  a  greater  portion  of 
Spain  than  that  which  was  actually  occu- 

?>ied  by  her  armies.  But  it  did  not  follow, 
irom  this  state  of  things,  that  Spain 
would  have  the  means  of  affording  ef- 
fectual assistance  to  any  auxiliary  force 
that  might  be  sent  to  her  aid.  He  believed 


that  by  adopting  the  mode  of  warfare  in 
which  the  Spanish  people  were  most  ex- 
perienced, and  consequently  most  expert, 
they  would  be  able  to  waste  and  dissipate 
the  armies  of  their  enemy.  But  he  did 
not  think  that  they  had,  at  present,  such 
a  force  as  could  resist  the  French  army  in 
the  open  field ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
any  increase  of  force  which  this  country 
could  give  them  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  French  in  re- 
gular warfare. 

They  must,  then,  come  back  to  this  con- 
sideration— "  Have  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment the  means  of  supplying  this  country 
with  such  resources  as  are  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ?"  If  they  had  not, 
then  we  must  take  the  government  into 
our  own  hands,  and  exercise  the  same 
control  which  we  exercised  during  the 
late  Spanish  war,  and  in  the  case  of  Por- 
tugal.—It  had,  however,  been  contended 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  original 
motion,  that  to  that  result  we  must  come 
at  Ust;  that,  although  we  had  hitherto 
kept  out  of  the  war,  we  must  in  a  short 
time  be  involved  in  it ;  and  therefore  that 
we  might  as  well  have  entered  into  the 
war  originally.  This  was  an  argument 
which,  if  it  was  good  for  any  thing,  went 
to  prove  that,  whenever  France  went  to 
we  were  bound  in  the  first  instance 


war 


to  take  a  part  in  it.  It  was  true  that  it 
was  impossible  that  France  could  go  to 
war  with  any  other  country  without  ex- 
citing some  apprehension  on  our  part 
that  we  might  be  ultimately  drawn  into 
the  contest.  But  was  the  apprehension 
of  a  remote  and  contingent  danger  to 
force  us  into  a  certain  and  immediate  evil  ? 
The  hon.  mover  had  contended  that,  if 
France  succeeded  in  Spain  she  woiild 
next  attack  Portugal.  In  answer  to  that, 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  when  such 
an  invasion  took  place,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  be  the  time  for  this  country 
to  interfere.  This  country,  it  should  be 
recollected,  had  repeatedly  protected 
Portugal  against  the  whole  force  of 
France,  and  Spain,  even  when  France 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  Spain.  But, 
could  France  now  wield  the  force  of  Spain 
against  this  country,  even  if  she  succeeded 
in  her  design.  To  do  so,  she  must  have 
possession,  not  merely  of  the  territory, 
but  of  the  mind  of  Spain.  She  must  have, 
what  be  had  no  doubt  she  never  would 
have,  the  voluntary  and  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  Spanish  people.  The  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  had  said,  on  a 
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fiprmer  night,  thtt  the  greftt  majority  of 
the  people  of  England  would  support  a  | 
war  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  it 
was  a  war  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  | 
the  kings  of  Europe.    For  the  people  of 
England  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  diiclaiaied  any 
such  sentimenu    It  was  a  declaration  that 
could  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the 
French  government  in  November  1792, 
which  had  justly  united  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  France.    It  was  an  inti- 
mation of  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affieiirs  of  other  countries,  which 
ctme  with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  an 
hoo.  gentleman  who  viewed  with  jealousy » 
and  just  jealousy,  the    interference    of 
France  in  the  interntl  affiurs  of  Spain. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  view  with  equal 
disapprobations  any  interference  in   the 
internal  a&irs  of  other  countries,  whe- 
ther that  interference  was  in  behalf  of  the 
governors  or  of  the  governed ;  but,  until 
the  proceedings  of  foreign  powers  affected 
us,  and  endangered  our  own  safety,   it 
would  not  be  justifiable  in  us  to  mix  our- 
selves up  with  questions  of  internal  policy. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  system  of  go- 
vernment  which  now  prevailed  in  Europe. 
The  House  heard  the  phrase  of  <<  the  ac- 
cursed monarchical  pnnciple.'^    The  mo- 
narchical   principle    deserved    no    such 
'  appellation.     In  this  government  it  was  a 
mixed  principle ;  but  it  was  that  principle 
which  had  been  found  to  give  the  greatest 
aupport  to   civil  liberty  that   was   ever 
known  at  any  period  of  time.     When  the 
monarchical  principle  was  reviled,  as  be- 
ing fraught  with  the  principles  of  tyranny, 
he  would  say  that  he  could  conceive  no 
greater  tyranny  than  the  tyranny  of  the 
multimde.      The  monarchical  principle, 
he  contended,  in  opposition  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  was  not  hostile 
to  liberty. 

Mr.  hohkouu  said,  that  his  observa- 
tions were  intended  to  apply  to  the  mo- 
narchical principle,  as  expounded  by  the 
tyrants  of  thb  continent. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  understood  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have 
extended  further.  But,  upon  the  same 
principle,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  interfering  with  the  policy 
of  other  states,  neither  could  he  perceive 
the  iustice  of  animadverting  with  asperity 
on  the  conduct  of  foreign  potentates.  In 
that  House,  he  knew,  gentlemen  might 
indulge  in  wliatever  language  they  pleased, 
relative   to  foreign  sovereigns:  it   was. 


however,  no  great  display  of  mtDliness  to 
make  such  observations  when  there  was 
no  danger  in  making  them.    It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  such  a  course  tend* 
ed  greatly  to  increase  the  diflkulty  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe.    The  habit 
of  using  language  of  the  nature  which  he 
had  described,  was  a  habit  whidi  he,  for 
one,  must  deprecate.— He  would  next  ad- 
vert to  the  memorandum  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  addressed  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  Spanish  king  was 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  which  some  honour- 
able members  disapproved.     He  disclaim- 
ed any  wish  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Spain  from  the  year  I8I49  to  the 
vear  18^  but  he  thought  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  he  should  agree  in  the  disappro- 
bation which  had  been  expressed  or  that 
Kirt  of  the  noble  duke's  memorandum, 
e  understood  the  noble  duke's  language 
to  import  nothing  more  than  that  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  sovereign  covdd  afm 
ford  no  reason  for  overthrowing  a  mo* 
narchy,  or  for  depriving  htm    of  those 
powers  whidi  were  necessary  for  a  sove- 
reign to  possess  in  order  to  bis  acUng  in 
that  character.    He  saw  no  reason  for  our 
interference,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  sort 
of  chivalrous  generosity.    Ministers  ought 
to  do  nothing  which  they  could  not  justify 
to  the  subjects  of  tliis  country  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.     The  government  of  this 
country  had  for  six  years  been  complain- 
ing of  the  injuries  which  British  subjects 
had  suffered  from  Spain — ^injuries  which 
would,  in  fact,  justify  a  war.     What  had 
been  the  result  ?    Why,  the  remonstrances 
of  the  British  government  had  not  been 
attended  to.     He  would  ask,  then,  could 
they  justify  themselves  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  if  they  now  proceeded  to 
make  war  in  defence  of  that  government 
which  had  not  attended  to  their  represen- 
tations ?    It  was  said,  that  this  govern- 
ment had  proffered  its  good  ofBces  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.    This,  however, 
had  been  done  at  the  request  and  recom- 
mendation of  Spain*    It  was  asked,  whe- 
ther this  country,  having  proffered  its  good 
offices,  had  afterwards  performed   what 
Spain  had  called  for  ?    He  would  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.    Spain  had 
called  for  the  exertion  of  our  good  officeSf 
and  those  good  offices  we  hid  exerted. 
In  his  opinion,  this  country  ought^  under 
existing  circumstances,   to  adhere  to  a 
system  of  strict  aiul  real  neutrality ;  but, 
if  a  case  should  arise  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  engage  in  the  coii« 
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test,  he  had  do  doubt  thai  the  spirit  of  the 
country  would  enable  her  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  situation  with  the  same 
firmness  and  the  same  vigour  which  had 
distinguished  her  during  tlie  last  war. 

Mr.  Leycesier  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur*' 
pose  of  repelling  the  supposition,  that  the 

aoestioD  before  the  House  was,  whether 
lere  should  be  peace  or  war?  The 
question  for  consideration  was  the  real 
nature  and  true  character  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiations. He  disapprofed  of  the  whole 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  ministers.  Why  had  not  the 
opinion  of  this  country  been  supported  by 
an  efieetive  remonstrance  ?  That  such  a 
remonstrance  should  have  been  made, 
they  had  the  authority  of  ministers  them- 
selves. He  had  looked  over  the  papers 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  but  coul4  find 
no  instmctton  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  France,  which  went  Airther  than  "  To 
hkrt  a  fault,  and  heskate  disNke.'*  His 
hoD.  friend,  the  member  for  Surrey,  had 
stated  his  conviction^  that  even  if  the  lan- 
guage of  his  majesty"^  ministers  had  been 
more  forcible,  war  would  not  have  been 
avoided.  Now,  his  own  view  of  the  case 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  Had  ministers 
used  forcible  language,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not,  he  believed,  have  ven- 
tured on  war.  The  French  had,  if  he 
mistook  not,  some  very  unpleasant  remi- 
niscences ^of  their  recent  struggles  with 
this  country,  which  would  have  induced' 
them  to  pause,  if  strong  language — 
language  such  as  the  aggression  warrant- 
ed— had  been  used.  Had  not  that  House, 
with  one  voice,  proclaimed  the  infamy  and 
atrocity  of  the  attack  upon  Spain?  Had 
not  a  noble  lord  (F.  Gower),  who  was 
friendly  to  ministers,  described  the  insane 
conduct  of  the  French  government  as  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  herd  of  swine  men 
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ham's  advice  were  followed,  if  bis  prin^ 
ciples  were  successful,  then  Ferdinand 
might,  at  his  pleasure  hang  up  San  Mi- 
guel, Arguelles,  and  all  the  other  illustrious 
pstriots  who  adopted  libersl  opinions*  As 
he  viewed  the  case,  nothing  appeared  to 
be  wanting  in  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
government  on  this  occasion  and  common 
humanity.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
any  set  of  men,  possessing  common  jus« 
tice  and  common  fueling,  could  have 
taken  such  a  course.  With  respect  to 
the  negotiations,  he  would  content  himself 
with  expressing  his  opinion  of  their  cha- 
racter, by  saymg  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  too  civil  by  half.  That  superfluity 
of  complaisance,  proceeding,  he  believed, 
from  the  laudable  anxiety  of  averting  war, 
was,  he  conceived,  the  great  cause  of  pro« 
ducing  hostilities,  instead  of  preventing 
them. 

Mr.  Willinm  Williams  defended  Che 
right  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  re«>model 
their  governments  on  the  representative 
system.  He  could  see  no  aanger  from 
their  doing  so ;  and  he  never  expected  to 
have  heard  a  contrary  sentiment  expressed 
in^  a  British  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought  that  every  man  who  loved  the 
British  constitution  ought  to  rejoice  when 
he  saw  other  nations  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  constitution  watf 
founded,  and  establishing  a  system  of  re- 
presentative government.  He  believed, 
that  prior  to  the  conference  at  Verona, 
this  country  was  pledged  to  oppose  the 
political  views  which  were  there  disclosed 
by  the  allied  monarchs.  When  he  looked 
at  the  general  conduct  of  his  majesty's 

fovemment  at  Verona,  he  could  not  help 
eclaring  his  approbation  of  their  line  of 
I>olicy,  although  in  some  of  the  partial^ 
ars  he  did  not  go  albng'  with  them.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 


tioned  in  scripture,  which  being  possessed  |  Hie  use  of  menatres  would  have  become 
_;.! M  _  .  ..  _    L  ^  ,     .  England,  during   her    negotiation    with 

independent  statear;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  she  might  have  used  conduct  to-< 
war£  France  somewhat  more  firm,  with- 
out exceedioj;  the  sober  language  of 
troth  and  justice.  There  was  still  some- 
thing in  the  argument^  that  if  violent  lan- 
guage hadi  been  held  it  might  have  led  to 
war^— a  result  which  he  should  have  scru- 
pulously deprecated.  There  was  some- 
thing so  horribly  devastative  in  war,  some- 
thing so  afflicting  to  the  human  race- 
that  hardly  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  the  imperative  defence  of 
national  honour  and  independence;  would* 


with  an  evil  spirit  rushed  on  its  own  de- 
struction? The  proceedings  of  France, 
had  on  all  hands  been  admitted  to  have 
been  flagrantly  unjust.  In  another  place, 
iiideed,  he  understood,  that,  by  one  indi- 
vidual, sentiments  of  a  difierent  kind  had 
been  uttered.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
the  report.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
jthat  any  Englishman  could  be  found 
capable  of  expressing  the  opinions  ascrib- 
ed to  the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded :— 

"  Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ! 
^  Who  would  not  weep,  if  the  ereat  duke  were 

•  he?" 

[Langbter.]    If  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
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lie  content  to  have  recourse  to  it.  He 
lelt  this  difficulty  in  the  present  discussion 
— 4ie  could  not  vote  for  the  orisinsl  mo- 
tion, because  he  thought  its  pledge  in- 
▼oWed  a  question  of  war ;  nor  could  he 
TOte  altogether  for  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  contained  an  unqtkalified  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  government.  He 
was  willing  to  give  his  majesty's  ministers 
credit  for  feeing  an  abhorrence  of  the 
principles  of  those  assembled  despots 
who  were  ready  to  assail  the  people  of  an 
independent  nation;  but,  ne  thought 
they  had  not  spoken  out  in  sufficiently 
decisive  terms  to  France  upon  the  atro- 
city of  her  invasion  of  Spain.  He  readily 
admitted,  that  were  it  expedient  for  £ng* 
land  to  embark  in  a  contest  with  France, 
there  were  not  wanting  sentiments  in  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  that  country  to  jus- 
tify such  a  proceeding;  but,  when  the 
policy  of  war  became  questionable,  it  was 
still  open  to  them,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  salutary  effect  to 
declare,  b^  an  unanimous  vote  of  parlia- 
ment, their  abhorrence  of  the  principles 
avowed  by  France,  and  supported  by 
other  sovereigns,  and  their  execration  of 
the  introduction  of  such  international 
interference  into  the  system  of  the  go- 
yernments  of  Europe,  it  would  not  be* 
come  him  to  move  an  amendment  to  that 
effisct,  even  if  the  rules  of  the  House  per- 
mitted him ;  but  he  thought  that  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  on  each  side,  who  agreed 
as  to  the  foul  character  of  the  present 
aggression  against  Spain,  might,  in  five 
minutes  of  mutual  explanation,  frame  scch 
a  declaration  as  he  had  hinted  at,  and 
send  it  up  to  his  majesty  in  the  shape  of 
an  unanimous  address.  He  thought  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  calculated  to 
do  eood  at  the  present  juncture ;  and,  as 
to  tne  question  of  war,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  999  out  of 
every  1 ,000  persons  throughout  the  king- 
dom,  when  be  declared  that  the  interests 
and  policy  of  England  at  this  crisis  ought 
to  be  pacific.  It  was  to  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  country  that  idl  party  spirit 
had  yielded  to  the  general  and  unquali- 
fied condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of 
France  against  Spain.  He  implored  the 
House  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  he  had 
recommended.  It  would  preserve  to  this 
country  her  natural  situation,  as  the 
centre  of  independent  nations,  and,  per- 
haps, ultimately  secure  for  Spain  those 
liberties  for  which  she  was  now  in  arms 
contending. 


Mr.  William  Ped  said,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty  a  mi- 
nistars  throughout  the  late  negotiations, 
and  should,   therefore,   give  his  hearty 
assent  to   the   amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkshire.  So  fsr  from  think- 
ing that  his  majesty's  ministers  had,  in 
any  part  of  their  conduct,  compromised 
the  honour  or  interests  of  the  country, 
he   was  of  opinion,  that  never  was  its 
character  and  station    better  sustained, 
than  It  had  been  during  the  late  proceed- 
ings   at  the  congress  at  Verona.      He 
would  ask  those  gentlemen  who  were  now 
so  loud  in  the  expression  of  their  desire 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war,  whether 
they  were  prepared,  if  the  government 
were  really  driven  to  hoetilities,  to  afford 
that  lavish  expenditure  which  such  a  state 
would  of  necessity  call  for  ?    It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  argue  that  the  resources  of 
this  country  were  not  sufficiently  ample 
to  enable  her  to  embark  in  war,  if  war 
were  necessary  for  ber  interests  or  ho- 
nour.   That    country,    to  which    every 
other  country  appealed,  and  to  whicn 
every  other  country   was  indebted,  was 
surely  not  the  only  country  which  could 
not  support  a  war.    That  we  possessed 
resources  for  canying  on  a  war  was  in- 
disputable ;  but  the  question  was,  whether 
those  resources  should  be  husbanded,  or 
whether  they  should  be  squandered  away 
unnecessarily?     The    best   policy    was 
that  which  his  majesty's  government  had 
adopted.     It  was  the  true  language  of 
caution,  <<  to  beware  of  entering  into  the 
quarrel  of  another."    With  regard  to  the 
conduct  adopted  by  France  against  Spain, 
there  was  no  man  more  sensible  than  he 
was  of  the  striking  folly,  absurdity,  nay 
even  madness  of  the  French  invasion.  In- 
deed, he  never  thought  France  would 
have  ventured  upon  so  disastrous  a  step 
until  she  had  actually  passed  the  frontier. 
He  trusted  that  God  would  send  the  Spa- 
niards a  speedy  and  a  safe  deliverance. 
Still  he  thought  the  policy  of  this  country 
was  neutrality.    He  anew  such  to  be  the 
wish  of  his  constituepts,  and  he  believed 
it  to  be  also  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Lord  Palmerslon  said,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  papers  on  the  table,  but  he 
wished  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the 
Question  under  consideration.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist  upon 
some  points,  there  were  two  on  which  all 
seemed  to  agree;  first,  the  injusCioe  of 
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the  conduct  of  France,  and  next  that^the 
contest,  end  as  it  may,  mast  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  England.  The  govern- 
ment therefore  had  every  motive  which 
could  arise  out  of  general  principles  and 
public  duty  to  use  their  utmost  enaeavours 
to  prevent  the  rupture.  We  had  but  two 
courses  from  which  to  chuse,  neutral ity» 
ov  war  in  conjunction  with  Spain ;  but 
whichever  we  had  determined  to  adopt, 
it  became  us  to  adopt  it  decidedly  and 
adhere  to  it  consistently.  Some,  indeed, 
had  proposed  a  middle  course,  and, 
strange  to  say,  would  have  had  us  use 
threats  in  negotiation,  without  being  pre- 

J»ared  to  go  to  war  if  negotiation  had 
ailed.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
degrading.  To  have  talked  of  war,  and 
to  nave  meant  neutrality,  to  have  threat- 
ened an  army  and  to  have  retreated  be- 
hind a  state  paper,  to  have  brandished 
the  sword  of  denance  in  the  hour  of  de* 
liberation  and  to  have  ended  with  a  penful 
of  protests  on  the  day  of  battle,  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  a  cowardly 
bully,  and  would  have  made  us  the  object 
of  contempt  and  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe.— Having,  then,  determined  upon 
neutrality,  the  question  was,  how  best  to 
dissuade  France  from  attack,  and  tq  per- 
suade Spain  to  concession  in  order  to  give 
France  a  fair  pretence  for  retractation  ? — 
It  had  been  said,  that  a  higher  moral  tone 
ought  to  have  been  taken  by  this  country, 
and  that  true  and  just  principles  ought  to 
have  been  more  prominently  put  forward. 
If,  indeed,  the  government,  instead  of  la- 
bouring to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 
had  only  thought  of  getting  up  a  case  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  written  papers  to  satisfjr 
the  keenest  cravings  of  the  most  consti- 
tutional appetite.  But  the  object  of  the 
ffovernment  was  not  to  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  a  parliamentary  debate^  but  to 
persuade  those  whom  they  were  address- 
ing.— The  gentlemen  opposite  were  con- 
stantly declaiming  agamst  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  representing  their  sove- 
reigns  as  arbitrary  despots,  and  their  mi- 
nisters as  insensible  to  all  the  principles 
of  public  right  by  which  the  intercourse 
of  nations  should  be  governed,  and  by 
which  their  independence  is  maintained ; 
yet,  to  these  very  men  they  would  have 
had  the  government  address  nothing  but 
long  and  elaborate  dissertations  upon  those 
abstract  principles  which  they  are  alleged 
not  to  admit. — "  Cum  principia  neganti 
non  est  disputandum ;"  of  what  use  is  it 


to  dwell  upon  abstract  principles  with 
those  who  are  accused  of  measuring  right 
by  power  and  of  ruling  their  conduct  by 
expediency  and  not  by  justice  ? — If  one 
wishes  to  convince  men  one  must  apply 
one's  arguments  to  principles  which  they 
recognize:  if  one  wishes  to  persuade 
them  one  must  urge  motives  whose  influ- 
ence they  feel.— Still  however,  those  psin- 
ciplcs  of  which  we  maintain  the  justice, 
were  asserted  and  repeatedly  put  forth, 
because  it  was  due  to  the  character  of 
this  country  to  avow  and  declare  them/ 
and  because  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often 
declared ;  for  it  is  great  and  must  in  the 
end  prevail. — But  the  arguments  most  to 
be  relied  upon  were  those  which  came 
home  to  the  feelings  of  those  persons 
whose  counsels  were  to  be  swayed.  We 
maintained  the  injustice  of  interference, 
but  urged  strongly  the  improbability  of 
its  success ;  we  denied  the  right  of  France 
to  dictate  a  government  to  Spain,  but 
pressed  upon  her  the  danger  or  creating 
a  revolution  at  Paris  by  endeavouring  to 
put  down  a  revolution  at  Madrid.  While 
thus  on  the  one  hand  we  tried  to  dissuade 
France  from  attack,  we  endeavoured  ta 
persuade  Spain  to  take  steps  which  might 
make  retractation  less  difficult  to  France. ' 
It  is  said,  that  this  was  counselling  dis- 
honour to  Spain.  He  denied  it.  This 
advice  was  given  as  to  friends,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  slightest  menace,  but  on 
the  contrary  by  the  sincerest  proofs  of 

good-will.  At  the  time  it  was  given  we 
id  not  know  that  France  had  determined 
to  enter  Spain.  The  Spanish  government 
did  not  know  it,  and  in  all  probability 
that  determination  had  not  actually  been 
taken  by  France  herself.  Any  change, 
therefore,  which  the  Spaniards  might  have 
made,  might  have  been  a  spontaneous 
act  and  unaccompanied  by  any  dishonour. 
But,  would  such  a  modification  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  have  been  a  sacrifice 
or  institutions  on  which  the  welfare  of 
Spain  depended,  and  which  were  conse- 
crated in  the  affections  of  Spaniards  by 
long  experience  of  blessings  under  them 
enjoyed?  Quite  the  reverse!  He  was 
no  lover  of  despotic  government:  be 
hated  it  upon  principle,  as  much  perhaps 
as  some  of  those  gentlemen  opposite  who 
were  the  loudest  and  most  frequent  de- 
claimers  against  it;  but  he  could  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
Spanish  constitution ;  and  sorry  indeed 
should  he  be  to  have  to  live  under  such 
a  government.   Instead  of  providing  for  its 
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gradual  coDioUdation»  it  carried  withio  | 
Uself  the  leeds  of  iu  own  destruction ;  and  > 
instead  of  securing  the  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity of  tJie  people,  it  contained  nothing 
but  the  elements  of  eternal  discord.  This 
was  the  opinion,  not  merely  of  strangers, 
bat  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
Spaniards,  Was  it  false  friendship,  then, 
to  advise  our  allies  to  remedy  the  most 
glaring  of  these  defects  ;  and  was  that 
advice  the  less  honest  because  by  its 
adoption  might  have  been  purchased  ex«* 
ternal  pesce  as  well  as  internal  concord  ? 
But  ^n  objection  had  also  been  taken 
to  the  channel  by  which  this  advice  was 
tendered.  He  differed  entirely  from 
those  who  urged  such  an  objection ;  and 
be  could  not  but  think  that  the  choice  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  as  the  person  by 
whom  this  advice  was  to  be  given,  was 
most  delicate  towards  Spanish  feelings, 
and  most  consistent  with  a  regard  to  ' 
Spanish  honour.  If  there  was  any  msn  j 
in  Europe  from  whom  advice  to  Spain 
would  flow  free  from  the  remotest  taint 
pf  suspicion,  and  might  be  taken  by  all 
Spaniards  as  dictated  by  the  sincerest  re- 
gard for  Spain,  it  was  the  duke  of  Wel- 
kngton.—lt  is  often  said,  that  nothing 
creates  so  strong  an  afiection  as  the  con- 
•ciousnesa  of  benefits  conferred.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  conferred  upon  any 
nation,  benefits  whioh  should  call  down 
blessings  on  his  head  from  every  voice, 
firom  the  lisping  accents  of  infancy  to  the 
tremulous  benedictions  of  age,  that  man 
was  the  duke  of  Wellington — that  nation 
the  Spanish  people.r-It  is  also  true  in  the 

Erinciples  of  human  nature,  that  man 
»ves  the  theatre  of  his  glory  and  the 
companions  of  his  triumphs.  The  proudest 
laurels  which  encircle  the  brow  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  were  gathered  in  the 
sterile  and  unfruitful  fields  of  Spain  :  it  was 
in  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  co-operating  populatiou 
that  he  displayed  those  various  qualities 
which  form  the  character  of  the  uncon- 
quered  general  and  theconsummate  states- 
man^-characters  which,  rare  in  their  se- 
parate existence,  are  uncommon  indeed  in 
their,  union  in  the  same  individual ;  it  was 
there  that  he  established  that  imperishable 
fjuxie  that  will  last  while  history  endures. 
Was  it  in  human  nature  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  should  not  take  the  warmest 
interest  in  ali  that  concerns  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  people?  Was  it  possible  that 
they  should  not  feel,  that  advice  from  him 
came  as  free  from  suspicion  as  from  the 
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best  patriot  in  Spun ;  and  could  tiiey  sup- 
pose that  the  man  who  had  rescued  Spain 
from  subjection,  and  washed  out  from  her 
aoil  the  pollution  of  invadlas  footsteps  in 
the  blood  of  the  defeated  uvader  could 
counsel  Spain  to  dishonour  ? 

He  must  be  a  bold  prophet  who  could 
venture  to  foretel  the  iaiue  of  the  con- 
test ;  but  he  must  indeed  be  an  unwise 
politician  who  could  have  plunged  as  at 
once  and  blindfold  into  the  war.  Our 
own  principles  forbsd  us,  till  we  could 
see  more  clearly  which  way  the  real  sense 
of  the  Spanish  nation  might  turn.  It  was 
notorious  that  Spain  was  divided.  It 
might  continue  so ;  or,  national  indigna- 
tion being  roused  by  foreign  interference, 
intestine  quarrels  might  be  laid  in  tem- 
porary oblivion,  and  the  nation  might 
unite  to  drive  out  tlie  intruder.  If  the 
former  event  took  place,  we  might  by 
precipitation  have  found  ourselves  en« 
gaged,  in  violation  of  our  own  priocipleSf 
in  supporting  a  minority ,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  impose  upon  the  nation  by  force 
a  form  of  government  repugnant  to  the 
will  of  the  majority ;  if  Uie  latter  event 
occurred,  our  assbtance  would  not  be  re^ 
quired. 

But,  if  principle  led  us  to  pause,  pru- 
dence equally  did  so.  Never  did  this 
country  want  repose  more  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  never  was  there  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  more  unwise  to 
engage  in  a  war  upon  chivalrous  and  ro- 
mantic principles,  when  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  our  own  interests  or  honour  to  do 
so.  The  country  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  exhaustion  created  by  a 
struggle  without  a  parallel  in  history, 
whether  with  reference  to  the  tremendous 
danger  against  which  it  was  undertaken, 
the  gigantic  efforts  by  which  it  was  main^ 
tained,  or  the  complete  success  with 
which  it  waa  concluded*  We  were  un- 
doubtedly able  to  bear  any  sacrifice  which 
our  honour  or  our  security  required ;  but, 
would  it  not  have  been  madness  to  check 
our  progressive  recovery  without  any  such 
paramount  motives  i 

But  then  it  was  said,  the  war,  if  we 
had  engaged  in  it,  would  have  been  one 
of  a  very  differjBnt  scale  of  effort  from 
that  which  we  last  carried  on-— we  might 
have  assisted  Spain  by  ships  and  money 
without  sending  an  army  to  the  Peninsula. 
But  how  could  riiips  operate  in  such  a 
case  as  this  ?  What  was  the  danger  ?  The 
invasion  of  the  interior  of  Spain  by  the 
armies  of  France.    And,  what  the  pro* 
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posed  prevention  ?  To  send  a  British 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  might 
have  covered  the  ocean  with  our  ships  ;• 
we  might  have  blockaded  everj  port  ia 
Europe;  but  unless  tliose  sliips  had  beeni 
emploved  to  carry  an  army  to  Spain,  and' 
tO'toei  that  army  with  supplies,  we  should' 
only  have  incurred  a  loss  of  money  and? 
of  character,  by  making  a  vain  parade  o^ 
assistance  so  inapplicable  and  unappro- 
priate*  But,  it  had  been  urged  in  the 
debate  of  the  last  evening  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  under  the  gallery,  that  we 
might  by  means  of  our  fleet  have  crippled 
the  resources  of  France,  by  attacking  her 
commerce  and  taking  possession  of  her 
colonies.  If  such  bad  been  our  policy, 
what  would  have  been  the  langui^e  of 
reproach-  vrhich  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope wooldhavebeenjustifiedin  addressing- 
to  us?—"  O  ye  consummate  hypocriteB ! 
would  they  have  said,  "  you  have  made 
Europe  ring  with  the  loftiest  sentimenta 
of  good  faith,  of  generosity,  and  justice ; 
you  have  declaim^  eloquently  and  loudly 
against  interested  attacu  of  one  nation 
upon-  another,  against  acquisitions  of 
territory,  and  projects  of  individual  aggran- 
dieement :  but,  oh  ye  nation  of  philoso- 
phers, how  have  ye  practised  the  princi- 
ples you  preach  ?  you  have  indeed  made 
the  rupture  between  France  and  Spain  a 
pretence  for  declaring  war  against  the 
former ;  you  have  indeed  taken  advantage 
of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
which  that  rupture  brings  upon  France  to 
enrich  yourselves  by  plundering  her  un- 
protected conomeroe ;  by  seizing  upon  her 
undefended  colonies;  to  gratify  British 
cupidity  no  efibrt  has  been  omitted,  no 
opportunity  foregone ;  but  as  to  the  un* 
fortunate  Spaniards,  those  much  loved 
allies,  for  whom  such  tender  sympathy  has 
been  professed,  for  whose  sake  you  pre- 
tended to  be-  driven  to  arras,  to  whose 
rescue  you  affected  to  be  preparing  to 
rush — as  to  the  unfortunate  Spaniards-— 
them  have  you  abandoned  to  their  fate ; 
and  though  the  legions  of  France  are 
pouring  down  from  the  summits  of  the 
Pjrreneesv  and  spreading  like  a  torrent 
over  the  plains  or  CastUOi  not  one  British 
bayonet  nave  yoa  sent  to  succour  and 
support  your  sinkbg  alliea."  **  Tell  ui 
Dot,^  th^  woukl  have  addedi  *^  that  you 
are  8  marltiisie  power  and  engage  not  in 
continental  wars ;  tell  us  not  that  Eng^ 
land  fights  her  battles  on  tlio  ocean,  and 
ningles  net'  ki  combats  by  Ivid';  for  in 
thk  vitfy  Sna)B|  ift  adpport  oP  tbeie  T^ 


Spaniards,  opposed  to  these  very  French^ 
have  we  seen  you  take  the  field  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  military  power,  and  we  have 
seen  you  drive  back  the  invader  over  the 
mountains  from  which  he  came,  and  re- 
store liberty  and  independence  to  Spain. 
But  then  you  had  objects  of  your  own  to 
accomplish,  then  ytm  had  a  Buonaparte 
to  dethrone*;  it  was  your  own  battle  which 
you  fought  and  not  the  battle  of  Spain ; 
now  you  have  no  such  inducement  to  ex- 
ertion; you  know  full  well  the  immea- 
surable difierence  between  the  Napoleon 
of  those  days  and  the  Bourbons  of  this ; 
and,   true  to  your  selfish  policy  and  in-' 
terested  principles,  you  retuse  to  make 
an  effort  which  could  alone  benefit  your 
allies,  and  meanly  content  yourselves  with 
plundering  merchant«nien  and  conquering 
sugar  islands*"    If  such  reproaches  had 
been  addressed  to  us  under  such  circum- 
stances,  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
difficult  indeed  to  have  found  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.     But  then  we  might  have 
assisted  Spain  by  money.    By  money  we 
might   inaeed   have    organized   regular 
armies,   and  by  money  we  might  have 
bouffht  pitched  battles ;  but  those  battles* 
would  have  been  lost  and  with  them  the 
money  of  England ;   those  armies  woulcl' 
have  been  dispersed,  and  with  them  would' 
have  been  dissipated  the  hopes  and  spirits' 
of  Spain.    The  surest,  though  it  may  be 
the  slow  resource  of  Spain,  is  the  desul- 
tory but  ubiquitary  resistance  of  her  po- 
pulation ;  a  war  peculiarly  adapted  to  the'- 
nature  of  the  country— and  to  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  people ;  but  that 
war  needs  no  assistance  from  us,  and  can 
be  maintained  by  the  internal  resources' 
of  Spain,  without  any  supplies  of  money 
from  hence.   Had  we  cngaj^  in  the  war^ 
it  is  by  an  army  alone  that  we  could  have' 
given  effectual  assistance,   and  from  the 
first  moment  that  an  English  soldier  set . 
foot  on  the  Peninsula,  we  should  by  ne- 
cessity have  become  principals  in  the  war, 
and  upon  us  would  have  fallen  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  contest:  for  we  must  have 
sent  a  large  army  or  none  at  all.    To 
have  sent  a  force  so  small  as  to  depend' 
upon  Spanish  co-operation  and  support, 
and  not  large  enough  to  act  independently' 
md  to  stand  upon  its  own  resources  would; 
have  been  to  expose  us  to  the  certainty  of 
defeat  and  dlsgraee,  and  wilftilly  to  drag^ 
in  the  dirt  the  laurels  we  gained  in  the 
last  wan    But,  who  is  prepared  to  say 
that  we  ought  at  this  moment  to  have 
engaged  in  suOh  a  contest,  and  that  the 
5A 
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covcramcnt  has  not  acted  wisely  b  keeif^ 
wg  ui  out  of  it  as  long  as  possible  r  If  SfMun 
is  divided,  our  interference  is  on  principle 
gucstionsble ;  if  she  is  united,  our  inter- 
Krencc  is  unnecessary ;  if,  bein^  united, 
she  is  successful  without  our  aid,  much 
will  have  been  gained  and  nothing  lost ; 
by  our  abstinence  we  shall  have  preserved 
unbroken  our  own  resources  for  future 
occasions,  if  any  should  occur,  in  which 
our  own  honour,  interests,  and  safety 
shall  be  more  directly  concerned ;  and 
Spain  will  have  had  fuller  and  freer  scope 
to  develope  that  national  energy  which, 
while  it  will  make  her  more  worthy  of  her 
independence,  will  qualify  her  better  to 
enjoy  and  to  maintain  it ;  and  if,  in  spite 
of  our  forbearance,  we  should  at  last  be 
compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  war,  the 
prolongation  of  repose  will  better  enable 
us  to  bear  the  burthens  which  will  become 
inevitable,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
will  tlien  more  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
sacrifices  which  roust  be  demanded  at 
their  hands ;  because  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  goyem- 
ment  have  deferred  those  sacrifices  till  the 
latest  possible  moment. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  only  a  few 
observations  to  ofier  to  the  House,  and 
those  few  should  be  directed  to  show, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
original  motion  were  not  necessarily  the 
advocates  of  war.  He  would,  however, 
aay  that,  as  far  as  his  own  individual  feel- 
ings were  concerned,  if  the  result  of  the 
debate  of  that  night  was  to  decide  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  his  yote  would 
be  for  war:  but  he  was  aware  that  a 
question  of  this  importance  ought  not  to 
oe  decided  by  individual  feeling.  Those 
hon.  members  who  had  spoken  against 
the  motion  had,  for  the  greater  part,  gone 
upon  the  expediency  of  maintaining  a 
state  of  peace.  But  he  maintained,  that 
if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  taken  the 
firm  and  decided  tone  which  became  this 
country,  they  would  have  effectually  de- 
terred France  from  her  aggressions  upon 
Spain.  [There  was  at  this  time  so  much 
coughing  and  confusion  in  the  House, 
that  the  hon.  officer  was  audible  at  inter- 
vals only.]  He  should  be  sorry  to  say 
any  thing  which  might  be  offensive  to 
hon.  members,  but  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House, 
he  could  assure  them  thst  those  expres- 
sions of  impatience,  so  far  from  having 
the  effect  or  shortening  the  debate,  would 
only  tend  to  lengthen  it;  as  be.  should 


most  undoubtedly  go  ottm  The  hen. 
officer  craved  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  language  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary for  fureign  affiurs»  in  hia  anawer  to 
the  duke  of  WellingUMi's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember the  2l8t :— «<  If  there  be  a  deter- 
mined project  to  interfere  by  force,  or  by 
menace,  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain, 
so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  d«^er  of 
any  sudi  interference;  so  objectionable 
does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  ss 
well  as  utterly  impracticable  in  execa- 
tion,  that  when  the  necessity  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  opportu- 
nity offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at 
once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare, 
that,  to  any  sucn  interference,  bis  nui- 
jesty  will  not  be  a  party.**  The  honoara- 
ble  officer  said,  that  this  declaration  was 
followed,  some  time  afterwards,  by  a 
request  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  we 
would  mediate  between  her  and  Fnace.  — 
The  hon.  officer  was  going  on  to  show 
that  when  Spain  so  solicited  our  good 
offioeSt  we  had  pronnsed  lo  give  them  to 
her  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  when 
he  was  again  interrupted  by  cries  of 
« question,**  and  other  expressions  of 
impatience;  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  him.  He 
said,  he  knew  the  impatience  of  the 
House,  but  he  was  really  determined  to 
state  his  opinions  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. He  conceived,  then,  that  in  the 
course  which  his  majesty's  government 
had  adopted  during  these  negotiations, 
the  interests  of  ims  country  had  been 
neglected,  and  her  honour  had  been 
compromised ;  while  it  was  impossible,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  say  how  soon  we  might 
be  forced  out  of  our  neutrality,  and  com* 
pelled  to  adopt  that  very  alternative 
which  our  timid  and  indecisive  policy  liad 
vainly  endeavoured  to  avert.  [Here  the 
noise  was  again  renewed,  j  When  gen- 
tleman had  done,  he  would  proceed.  He 
should  have  done  ten  minutes  agOy  but 
for  these  interruptions.  rCoughing.3  The 
hon.  officer  concluded,  oy  expressing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters on  this  occaskHi,  marked  as  it  had 
been  by  such  a  want  of  firmness,  candour, 
and  resolution;  and  declared,  that,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  give  his  hearty  support  to  the 
original  motion.  [Loud  cries  of  <<  ques- 
tion, question !"  J 

Mr.  Horace  7\oiss  rose  amidst  cries  of 
question  from  the  Opposition  benches 
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He  faidi  that  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  prevent  his  being  heard,  he 
would  sit  down  without  another  syllable 
[^Hear,  hear!].  But,  if  they  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  proceed,  he  would 

*  not  abuse  their  indulgence  by  any  pre- 

*  fatory  statements,   but  come  at  once  to 

*  the  points  in  issue.    Perhaps,  then,  con- 

-  tinned  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman 

*  the  most  prominent  charge  against  the 
government  in  the  course  of  these  debates 
has  been,  that  they  ventured,  in  their 
negotiations,  to  repress  the  rising  liberties 
of  Spain,   by  counselJing  some  certain 

-  modracations  of  her  constitution.      For 

*  what  purpose?  Basely  to  buy  off  the 
unjust  hostility  threatened  by  France? 

*  No ;  but,  to  compensate  France  for  with- 
drawing that  body  of  military  observation, 
which,    however   vexatious    to    Spanish 

'  feeling,  she  wss  entitled  to  continue  with- 
in her  own  frbntier,  for  her  own  protec- 
tion. Why,  then,  what  means  the  impu- 
tation, that  we  influenced  the  Spaniards 

'  to  waive  the  principles  of  their  inde« 

'  pendence  I  If  they  had  surrendered  the 
smallest  point  to  the  menace  of  hostility, 

'  they  would,  I  freely  admit,  have  given 

*  up  the  Entire  principle ;   but  if  they  gave 
'  up  one  right,  and  the  French  another, 

where  was  the  dtihonour  to  either,  or  to 
'  us  ?  What  we  advised  then,  in  one  word) 
was  not  at  all  the  submission  to  a  wrong, 
but  the  compromise  of  two  obnoxious 
rights. 

It  is  said  on  the  other  side,  tliat  mi- 
nisters shape  their  defence  unfairly  in 
alleging  that  their  only  choice  was, 
either  to  do  as  they  have  done,  or  to 
declare  open  war.  Between  those  two 
extreme  and  polar  points,  says  the  hon. 
member  for  Knaresborough,  there  were 
many  intermediate  rests  on  which  govern- 
ment might  have  made  a  stand.  So  says 
that*  hon.  member ;  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  coiAes  to  his  aid,  by  specifying 
more  particularly  what  was  that  precise, 
intermediate  line,  which  it  behoved  the 
government  to  take.  They  might  have 
tried,  he  says,  to  do  something  on  that 
■  principle  of  mutual  concession,  on  which 
they  must  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  acting  throughout  the  large  conti- 
nental arrangements  of  the  last  &w  years. 
Why,  Sir,  that  is  the  very  thing,  which 
ministers  did  try,  and  have  been  blamed 
for  trying ;  ^concession  from  Spain,  and 
retractation  by  France.  But  it  was  more 
easily  tried  than  effected.  In  the  former 
'arntngemeots^^arrangements  of  territory 


I  or  of  property— claims  might  be  balanced 
against  claims ;  but  here,  there  were  no 
mutual  claims  to  be  adjusted ;  and  the 
language  we  must  have  held  to  France 
would  needs  have  been,  not,  *'  If  you 
donH  yield  this,  I  won't  yield  that ;"  but, 
**  If  you  do  not  yield  this,  I  Will  go  to 
war  with  you"  [Hear.]  The  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  may  put  it  as  they  will, 
but  to  thb  at  last  the  argument  must 
come  [[Hear,  hear!].  Wellrthey  say,  be 
it  so :  It  was  the  best  chano^for  the  pros- 
perity of  Europe :  if  it  succeeded,  all  was 
well :  it  was  only  on  its  failure,  that  you 
would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  war. 
But,  Sir,  you  are  not  always  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  even  the  best  chance.  The 
odds  may  be  nine  to  one  in  your  favour, 
and  yet,  should  the  tenth  chance  be  one 
whicn,  however  unlikely  to  happen,  yet, 
if  it  do  happen,  you  feel  that  you  would 
not  be  justified  to  abide,  you  must,  in 
prudence  and  in  conscience  decline  that 
seducing;  hazard.  But  were  tlie  odds  so 
much  in  your  favour  for  overawing 
France  ?  Is  it  true,  that  rather  than  go 
to  war  with  England,  France  would  have 
come  to  terms  with  Spain  ?  In  that  spe- 
culation I  am  altogether  unable  to  concur. 
Even  if  a  war  with  England  were  not,  as  it 
is,  a  proposal  always  popular  with  the 
French,  I  think  that  man  much  miscal- 
culates the  character  both  of  their  govern- 
ment and  of  their  people,  who  supposes 
them  persons  very  easy  to  be  overawed ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their 
government,  discretion  seems  ^hardly  to 
be  of  the  number ;  and  whatever  be  the 
failings  of  their  people,  timidity,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  in  the  catalogue. 

Gentlemen  seem  very  much  disposed 
to  stop  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  and 
leave  the  question  upon  the  cnance.  But 
that  is  very  imperfect  reasoning.  No 
argument  ^anout  past  conduct  can  rest 
ultimately  upon  the  estimate  of  a  chance, 
without  including  an  estimate  of  both  the 
alternatives  whereof  that  chance  was  com- 
posed. There  is  a  point  in  your  road  at 
which  the  paths  branch  (;ff ;  and  when  you 
reach  that  point,  you  must  needs,  in 
order  to  accomplish  your  journey,  chuse 
one  of  those  diverging  patlis.  Nov,  sup- 
pose I  am  right  in  my  opinion  that 
France  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  loose 
and  generar  phrases ;  what  were  you  then 
to  say  ?  Why  you  answer,  that  the 
truest  policy,  the  policy  you  yourselves 
would  have  pursued,  was,  to  avoid  in- 
deed an  immediate,  unconditional  rupture. 
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but  yet  to  make  a  reiolttte  ataod  by  de- 
claring, that  you  would    go  to  war  if 
Spain  were  intaded;  and  thia  with  no 
fraudulent  reierTe,  but  with  a  honAJde 
resolve  on  your  part  to  keep  your  word, 
.and  go  to  war  accordingly,  if  that  should 
happen,  doubtless,  because  you  were  sin- 
cerely convinced,  that,  upon  the  happeo- 
jmg  of  that  event,   your  war  would  be 
justified  aod  required.    That  event  has 
liappened,   ^pain  is  invaded— now,  why 
has  not  youi!  address  proposed  the  war  I 
Your  war  would  be  quite  in  time  yet,  to 
aerve  the  Spaniards :  and  as  to  its  justice, 
that  justice  is  certainly  not  less  demon- 
strable at  this  hour,  than  it  was  when  the 
•ministers  of  finglaod  declined  it,  at  Paris, 
at  Madrid,  or  at  Verona ;  besides  which, 
your  proposal,    now,    would   have    this 
further  advantage  {from  the  very  caution 
of  your  ministers),  that  instead  of  your 
having  to  decide,  as  they  must  have  de- 
cided,  on  all   the  future  contingencies, 
you  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  actual 
results  to  guide  vour  judgment.     But, 
with  all  thbie  assistances,  and  aH  these 
complaints   against    those  who  did   not 
threaten  war,  no  war  does  your  own  ad- 
. .dress  propose:  and  why  noil    Because 
you  feel,  that  the  policy  which  you  were 
ao  ready  to  recommend  in  the  hazard,  m 
4>ne  that  you  yourselves  are  not  willing  to 
abide  in  the  event— because  you  know 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  nation  will  be 
against  you — because  you  are  conscious 
that  if  you  were  called  on  but  to  write  j 
down  on  a  paper  to  be  read  as  your  mo- 
tion from  the  chair,  jour  specific  cause, 
sanction,  or  excuse  for  war,    you  would 
have  no  one  tangible,  substantial  justifi- 
cation to  assign ;  and  because  you  expect 
that  the  comparatively  vague  and  compre- 
hensive phraseology  of  this  address  is  more 
likely  than  any  straight  and  intelligible 
proposition  would  be,  to  unite  all  the  out- 
lying votes  against  the  government  which 
you  seek  to  shake. 

But  you  say,  it  is  not  fair  to  demand 
tliat  you  should  abide  by  the  unfavourable 
olternative  of  the  proposed  chance,  with- 
out having  had  the  trial  of  the  chance  it- 
self. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
your  chance  was  worth  nothing;  that 
France  was  in  that  state  of  predisposing 
madness,  by  which  heaven  is  said  to  pre- 
pare those  whom  it  designs  to  cast  away ; 
[hear !]  but,  at  all  evenU,  if  you  did  not 
calculate  that  war  must  come,  you  were 
bound  to  calculate  that  it  might  come; 
and|  if  it  should,  on  what  ground  were 
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you  prefMvred  to  'uyomktt  Ttetisy  I^iow 
ask  you,  not  whether  yoanirili /enter  into 
a  war,  the  ne^otiaiioDa  having  terminated 
without  the  trial  of  j^eur  txperimeot— ^or 
to  that  way  of  putting  the  qjueetion  y4»u 
have  a  right  to  object«-bui  on  what 
grounds  were  ^ou  prepared  to  risk  it, 
while  the  negotiations  were  yet  undeter- 
mined and  while  thia  alternative,  there- 
fore, formed  yet  a  neceaaary  part  of  your 
calculation  ?— On  the  grouna,  yea  say, 
that  it  would  then  have  been  a  war,  not 
for  Spain  only,  but  for  our  own  koneur. 
Sir,  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  who 
moved  thia  addreas,  aa  to  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  die  national  honour 
ought  ever  to  be  held;  and  thai  very 
feeling  of  respect  for  it,  does  the -more 
confirm  me  m  the  ceoviotioa  that  we 
ought  not  too  ligbtJy  to  borrow  ita  name 
as  a  pretext  for  guanrela  with  whidi  it  can 
have  no  concern.  On  thia  head,  the 
principal  argument  of  the  Bupporten  of 
the  amresa  resolves  iteelf  into  the  plain 
charge,  that  Britain  has  disgracefully 
abandoned  the  lighteouE  cause.  It  is 
that  ahandoameni  of  the  ri^teoua  cause, 
which  is  said  to  have  tamiphed  eur  na- 
tional honour.  But  does  not  this  ail- 
ment, or  rather  assertion,  go  a  little  too 
far?  For  since,  in  every  cause,  thereis 
a  right  and  a  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  if  we 
are  always  to  vindicate  the  right,  I  will 
not  say  at  the  price,  but  even  at  the  risk 
of  engaging  ourselves  in  hostilities— for, 
in  your  word  remonstrance  let  it  always 
be  remembered  that  the  risk  of  war  is  ne- 
cessarily involved — there  can  never  be  a 
war  in  any  quarter  of  Christendom,  where- 
in we  shall  not  be  bound  to  take  a  part. 
The  reasoning  is  strange ;  and  it  aeema 
stranger  still,  when  we  consider  from 
what  quarter  it  comes;  when  we  remember, 
that  those  who  are  cheering  their  govern- 
ment forward  to  hazard  a  war  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  are  the  same  set  of 
statesmen  who  opposed  that  government 
throughout  a  war  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Is  it  that  they  deem  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  at  large  an  object 
less  important  than  the  liberties  of  indi- 
vidual Spain  ?  Or  can  it  be  their  opinion, 
that  liberty  itself  is  then  only  desirable,  when 
fought  for  by  subjects  against  their  king 
and  not  when  fought  forbykingdoms  against 
their  oppressor  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  Thereis 
somewhat  extraordinary,  toe,  in  the  lofky 
and  flattering  attributes  with  which  they 
have  suddenly  invested  this  country. 
They  have  begun  to  speak  of  her,  as  if. 
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Joit9«d  of  being  »Qne  •MitOBg  qev^oral  4«»-   vtbe  touvi^e  of  England  mttlit  be  ^OMtioii. 


:portaDl  ftiAAei^  'slie  jvere  ihe  only  state  «t 
aU  important,;   ihe  absolute,  reoogoised 
4ictaijreis  of  Eiwope,  entitled  ito  consider 
^er  •own  dignity  rand  «ii|Mreoiacj  and  the 
4>Qace  >of  her  idoakinion  inaaded  .or  i»- 
^iiltod  bf  erery  'beawl  Among  i^e  sur- 
.roonding  tstalea.    It  seemed  jreasooable, 
•no  doubiU  H>  eaE|>eot>  that  anen  of  ifaar 
^endoinnenu  wouM,   after  a  while,   di^ 
•cover  and  recant  the  finiatake  'wludi  they 
ibad  Gommilted  «whfln,   Xhrongh  twenty 
^ears  of  ^war^  and  seyeo  .of  sueeeeding 
<peace»  they  proclaimed,  that  theiesertions 
fof<jfest  Britain  had  donenalbinglbr'hcr 
i£sune,  her  iprospierity,  or  -her  power ;  but 
J  oouM  never  have  expcsctad  thsA,  with 
•all  their  candour,   they  would.  In  aUb 
wndden  haste,   ha^e  beoome  so  daEzled 
.with    the  tiplendor   of  their    counlsry'a 
•achteviements,    so  giddy  wtiA  Ihe  -heigbt 
.to  which  her  enen^s  hsve  raised  them, 
sas  1^0  ^tMndon  their  (entire  uAderstandings 
to  the  intoKicaling   delusion^  that  her 
jeaapUi^s  hawe  )pronioted  her  to  «  station, 
<iot  merely  of  respect  and  glory,  but  of 
.absolute  ttoqualified  command !  To  sstnfy 
theia,  her  will  must  be  ^ven  out  as  law. 
I  adnitpe  their  spirit,  but  their  practical 
"wiadom  I  doubt ;  not  only  because  I  am 
•persuaded  that  England  woilld  be  phf* 
•aicaUy  incompetent  to  enforce  auch  an 
Assumption,  but  because  siidi  aa  assump- 
tion, even  if  she  cottld  enforce  it,  woind 
be  inconsistent  with  that  free  agencjr  ef 
other  states,  whidi  England,  of  au  natiana 
in  the  world,  would  be  the  least  excusable 
to  encroach  upon ;   although,  like  every 
other  free  agency,  it  does  of  necessitjr 
imply  a  power  in  its  poasessor  to  do  evil 
as  well  as  to  do  good.     I  apprehend, 
therefore,  tha^  menaces  would  have  been 
doubly  improper ;  first,  because  England 
csould  hardly  have  enforced  them,   and 
aecondly,  because,  if  she  could,  she  ought 
not. 

Some,  however,  there  are,  of  a  he- 
roical  disposition,  who  seem  to  look  at 
the  question  of  honour  less  as  a  matter  of 
state  than  as  an  afiair  of  chivalry.  Those 
ore  the  reasoners  who  would  have  had 
you  alter  your  hiws,  to  let  private  knieht- 
errantry  loose,  and  unite  all  your  wander- 
ing spirits  in  a  new  crusade  for  freedom. 
Thus  the  noble  member  for  Salisbury 
(lord  Folkestone^  put  his  argument  the 
other  night  mainly  upon  the  ground  of 
•gallantry ;  as  if  it  behoved  us  to  take  a 
JuHighty  tone,  not  merely  lest  the  freedom 
of  8|iaia  ^^uld  bo  ■  endangered,  but  lest 


ed.  iSir,  I  tr^sst  that  thetmunioter  of  thii 
oonntry  for  x:ourage  idoes  not  ataad  ,9p 
low,  as  to  require  lUiat  its  nuais^r  should 
talk  .big,  ibr  the  eatablishmeifit  of  JUs 
Of  edit.  I  asaure  the  noble  locd,  I  tShoidd 
disdain,  ascoodially  as.he.can,  thft  impu- 
-tiatioa  of  any  apprehension  from  RcaAce. 
I  know  tof  only  one  sort  of  [policy  me 
might  have  pursued,  whidh  could  poisibly 
have  subjected  us  to  snch  a  misooo- 
•strootion,  and  I  will  tedl  thejnoble  lead 
«i4iat  that  disosoditifble  policy  would  havie 
been.  It  would  have  been  the  adoption, 
or  the  permissioni  of  half^rangry  measuies ; 
■of  a  course  that  ^ald  have  had  the  effect 
of  a  :partial  and  he#ilaiiing  hoatility;  a 
hostility  in  -practice  and  In  profit,  in  act 
and  in  advantage,  in  eaery  th»g»  except 
the  avowal  and  the  danger-— a  neutraltgr 
always  in  its  name,  and  in  its  safety. 
From  such  a  policy  it  might  have  been 
inferred,  that  Great  Bvitaio  -«as  indeed 
afraid,  that,  abounding  in  the  indination 
I'te  quarrel,  she  wsis  dieficient  i«  dholhifl^' 
but  the  courage. 

But  see  what  a  doUble^RMasd  avgomettt 
we  have  to  deal  snith  I  The  hon.  baroiiet, 
(sir  F.  Bordett)  catching  th6  tonie  of  the 
noble  lord,  exciaims,  <«  that  our  timidity 
U  more  espcKualhr  dAigraocfal,  as  being 
tfie  ptltry  apprehenaion  of  a  anserable 
war  with  an  esekny  aoesntesaptible  as  the 
Bourbons."  And  yet  She  other  hslf  of 
the  hoc.  haronet'jB  apeeeh^  and  almost 
half  the  speech  of  my  ^on.  and  learned 
fijend  the  member  lor  Knaresborough, 
(sir  J.  Mackintoshl  turn  upoa  the  dai^er 
to  En^and  and  io  Europe,  from  the  pro- 
bability that  these  very  Bourbons,  the 
enonnons  injustice  of  whose  pjioceeding 
is  equalled  only  by  its  monstrons  irabe- 
cility^  [cheers  from  the  Opposition]  will 
presentty  overbear  all  the  atr^agth  of  the 
peniosuja,  and  become  terribleto  Ei^hiad 
as  the  masters  .of~Portugai  and  Spain. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  having  failed  to  make 
out  any  case  upon  our  own  national 
honoiia<--And  the  treaty  with  Portugal 
being  not  yet  in  question,  since  we  know 
not  yet  whether  the  circumstances  win 
ever  occur  on  which  alone  the  obligatioaa 
of  that  treaty  would  arise««you  turn  to 
the  self-defensive  topics,  and  ply  us  with 
the  danger  we  are  likely  to  incur,  from 
the  tutelary  influence  en  St.  Louis,  and 
signally,  from  the  sword  of  the  doke  df 
Angoul6me.  ^You  have  not  had  the 
patience  to  nmt  till  that  formidable  Blade, 
the  Eacalifoaf  of  mod^ra   chivalry,   be 
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actually  drawn  from  iu  embroidered 
sheath ;  the  mere  glitter  of  whote  hilt  hai 
made  you  wink  your  eyct,  and  start  with 
apprehensiona  for  your  liberty  and  land. 
Wny,  Sir,  when  a  hundred  years  Bfpt  the 
Bourbon  was  enraged  at  the  panic  with 
which  his  peoole  were  shrinking  from  the 
nick-name  of  Malbrook^  the  Louis  of  chat 
day  could  hardly  have  hoped  that  from 
his  fsmily  a  prince  was  destined  to  arise, 
who  should  thus  revenge  the  dishonour- 
able terrors  of  the  French,  and  without 
the  striking  of  a  single  blow,  by  the  mere 
ftourish  of  his  sword  knot,  should  throw 
dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  English 
whigs,  and  rouse  the  alarms  of  those  un- 
blenching  politicians,  who  could  gaze  with 
indiflference,  if  not  with  complacence, 
upon  the  devourinff  career  of  Buonaparte ! 

S Laughter  and  dicers:   coughing  from 
be  Opposition.] 

But  then  you  say,  it  is  not  from  France 
that  the  principal  danger  is  to  be  appro- 
bended ;  your  fear  is  of  the  other  allies, 
who  nuy  march  to  her  assistancct  and 
disorder  the  balance  of  power.     Before 
we  aasert  the  expediency  of  risking  hosti- 
lities in  counteraction  of  those  movements, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  ascertain,  first,  whe- 
ther the  allies  mean  to  march  at  all ;  and 
secondly,  if  they  do^  in  what  cause  they 
mean  to  march.    Even  now,   af^er  the 
lapse  of  many  months  since  the  negotia- 
tions,  uninformed  as  we  are  still,  what 
plan  could  we  chuse,  or  what  measure 
could  we  execute  ?    No  judgment  could 
be  formed  beyond  a  guess — not  a  shot 
could  be  fired  but  at  random — we  have 
not  only  no  means  of  knowing  that  the 
allies  have  determined  to  take  part  against 
Spain ;  we  have  not  even  data  to  judge 
whether  they  have  determined  to  take  any 
part  at  all.    But  indeed,  if  any  credit  be- 
long to  ^our  allegations  as  to  the  injustice 
and  artifice  of  all  those  great  European 
powers,  there  is  only  so  much  the  stronger 
reason  for  us  to  be  cautious  and  back- 
ward in  committing   this  country ;   lest 
perchance,  when  we  have  toiled  and  half  ^ 
exhausted  our  strength,  by  precipitately 
intruding  into  a  qusrrel  that  was  none  of 
ours,  the  force  of  the  suspected  potentates 
that  have  been  so  long  in  wait,   should 
come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  fresh  and  un- 
breathed  into  the  field,   and  furnish  us 
a  quarrel  that  should  really  be  our  own. 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  saying  these 
things,  not  in  any  anticipation  I  myself 
enteruin  of  any  such  treachery  on  the 
part  of  our  allies ;  but  merely  for  the  sake 


of  shewing  to  thoao  who  deligbt  id  the 
application  of  opprobriooa  temia  to  all 
kmgs  and  ministers,  thai  the  more  just 
should  happen  to  be  thsir  ill  opinion  of 
foreign  goyemmenta,  and  the  more  suspi- 
cious the  politics  of  those  fbrdgn  govem- 
mento  may  appear,  so  much  the  more  pre- 
judicial and  perilooa  would  be  the  course, 
which  they  are  so  yehemeotly  incolcatiDg 
upon   our   own.«-NaT  more.    Sir;  any 
hostile  interference  which  we  might  have 
hazarded,  would  not  only  have  enfeebWd 
us  in  our  means  of  meeting  any  ultimate 
danger  to  ourselves,  bat  might  probably 
have  brought  on,  at  once,  that  very  evil 
of  ^eral  war  which  all  parties  profess 
their  anxiety  to  avoid.    For,  if  the  war- 
fare of  Spam  on  one  side  and  of  France 
on  the  other,  had  been  treated  by  England 
sufficiently  dan^rous  to  the  balance  of 
power,  to  reqmre,  upon  defensive  prin- 
ciples, that  she  should  interpose  her  arins^ 
how  pkurible  an  argument  for  marching 
straightway  to  vindicate  that    balance, 
would  the  allies  have  posaeased-nand  not 
improbably  embraced — wYien,  beside  the 
disturfaanoea  between  France  and  Spain, 
the  relatione  and  proportiona  of  Europe 
were  finrther  aftcted,  oy  the  intervention 
of  so  formidable  a  belligerent  as  Great 
Britain?— Sir^  there  are  others  of  the 
arguments  advanced  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  which  I  rose  with  the 
intention  of  making  some  attempt  to 
answer ;  but  the  growing  impatience  of 
the  House,  so  natural  on  the  third  night 
of  the  same  debate,  warns  me  to  abstain 
from  any  further  trespass  on  tbeir  indul- 
gence [Hear,  hear!]. 

Sir  Francis  Blake  said,  that  when  li- 
berty was  at  stake,  neutrality  was  not  at 
all  congenial  to  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  British  nation.  When  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  the  glorious  cause  of 
liberty,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
apply  to  England  for  assistance;  and  if 
we  talked  of  neutrality,  she  might  be  apt 
to  think  of  the  old  saying— <'  Tiiose  who 
are  not  with  us  are  against  us.**  But 
Spain  ought  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  government,  and  the  people,  of 
this  country.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  were  with  the  brave 
Spaniards,  but  their  ardent  feelings  were 
damped  by  the  icy  particles  of  the  admi- 
nistration. If  he  were  a  Spaniard,  he 
would  say  that  ministers,  by  their  poVicy, 
were  silently — ^lie  would  not  say  inien- 
tionally-'Upholding  that  most  odious,  de- 
testable, and   abominable  leogoa  which 
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WQ8  tmpioittly  called  the  holy  alliance— 
an  association  of  despots  against  the  li- 
berties  of  mankind.  Those  woold  be  his 
sentiments  if  he  were  a  Spaniard ;  and 
such  were  his  feelings  as  an  Englishman. 
And  now,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
nieeches  which  had  been  addressed  to 
the  House,  he  would  reverse  the  case  as 
it  at  present  stood  between  France  and 
Spain.  He  would  suppose  that  Spain,  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  threat- 
ened to  ioTade  France,  on  the  ground 
tliat  her  charter  had  been  infringed— that 
was  certainly  as  good  a  ground  for  inva- 
sion as  the  one  which  had  been  advanced 
by  France  against  Spain.  What,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  tho  British  government? 
Would  it,  in  that  case,  have  maintained 
the  quiet  and  calm  position  which  it  now 
exhibited,  whilst  France  was  invading 
Spain?  He  thought  it  would  not.  It 
would  then,  perhaps,  have  assumed  a  tone 
becoming  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Grreat 
Britain  in  support  of  her  ally.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hiad  said, 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
stronger  language  the  government  could 
have  employed  during  the  late  neeotia- 
tions.  He  (sir  F.  Blake)  thought  he 
could  tell  what  would  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  riffht  hon.  secretary,  in  the 
case  which  he  had  supposed.  He  would 
have  said  to  Spain,  '*  As  soon  as  your 
standard  is  planted  on  the  soil  of  France, 
we  will  malke  common  cause  wiA  the 
French  to  repel  the  invaders:  proceed  in 
your  enterprise,  if  you  dare."  Why  had 
not  such  language  been  used  during  the 
Ikte  negotiations  ?  The  fact  was,  that  his 
majesty's  government  had  been  lulled 
into  a  false  security  by  the  persuasive 
finesse  of  the  French  negotiators;  they 
had  been  induced  to  forget  that  the 
Bourbons  had  ever  been  ambitious.  He 
would  suppose  another  case.  If  Spain, 
hy  good  fortune,  shoidd  repel  her  enemy 
and  invade  France,  he  believed,  in  that 
case,  we  should  remonstrate  against  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  call  on 
the  Spaniards  to  retire,  as  the  condition 
of  our  remaining  neutral.  Spain,  in  such 
a  case,  would  perhaps  contend,  that  she 
did  no  more  than  France  had  previously 
done ;  but  our  government  would  ret^t 
on  her,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  what  France  might  do  against 
Spain,  and  what  Spain  might  do  against 
France.  So  much  had  been  said  about 
o«r  system  of  neutralityi  dmt  it  was  difli* 


cult  to  know  what  It  really  was.  He 
would  attempt  a  definition.  It  was  nei«* 
ther  one  thing  nor  another.  It  appeared 
very  evident  that  our  neutrality  would 
resolve  itself  into  war  at  last.  If  war 
was  inevitable,  the  sooner  we  commenced 
it,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of 
our  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
Neutrality,  however,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  neutral- 
ity, that  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  at  the  first  public  dinner  to  which 
minuters  might  be  invited,  this  toast 
giTen— <<  Neutrality,  strict  neutrality,  no- 
thing but  neutrality."  Perhaps  they 
would  soon  see  in  the  newspapers,  among 
the  newest  fashions,  **  neutral  bonnet 
mentioned — ^the  shape  furnished  by  the 
right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 
[Continued  laughter.]  But  he  could  as- 
sure the  right  hon.  eentleman  that  the 
neutral  bonnet  would  not  take.  Neu- 
trality was  no  favourite  with  the  ladies. 
[A  laug^.1  If  the  right  hop.  secretary 
were  asked  what  he  hiSl  been  doing  with 
his  system  of  neutrality  during  the  late 
negotiations,  he  might  reply,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  **  I've  been  doing  just  no- 
thing all  day." 

Lord  FoMei/oittf  apologized  for  address- 
ing the  House  after  having  on  a  recent 
occasion  occupied  so  much  of  their 
time.  He  did  not  know  whether  any 
apology  was  required  from  him  by  the 
House,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
then  delivered  his  sentiments.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  right  hon.  secretary  opposite, 
notwithstanding  the  well-known  turn  for 
sarcasm  which  4>stinffuished  him,  could 
have  treated  him  (lord  F.)  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  done,  unless  there  had 
been  something  unbecoming  in  the  Ian* 
guage  which  he  had  used.  If  that  were 
the  case,  he  was  ready  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary apology  to  the  House.  He  was, 
undoubtedly  angry  upon  that  occasion. 
He  had  attempted  to  express  the  shame 
and  indignation  which  he  felt  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  papers  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  and  the  scorn 
and  contempt  which  he  entertained  for 
the  British  negotiators  who  could  put 
their  names  to  those  papers.  fCheers.]  If 
he  had  vented  his  feelings  iii  language  not 
so  measured  as  he  ought  to  have  used,  he 
hoped  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
yet  so  far  sunk  in  degradation,  as  to  visit 
him  with  its  anger  on  that  account.  He 
might  be  allow^  to  urge  in  extenuation 
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of  his  fault— ifl  he  had  cominitteil  anyH*  i 
that  not  four  aodi  twenty  houra  oftor  he--' 
had  undtr^ooe  the  censure  ofi  tiie  right 
hon«  secretary,  that  right  hon«  eeoretarj 
had  himself  shown  that  he  could  fed  in^ 
digDBliott  at  what  passed  within  the  walla 
of  thai  U<ouse«  But  he  begged  the  House 
would  do  him'  the  justice  to  make  this 
distinction  between  him  and  the  right 
hon.  secretary ;  namely^  that  his  indign»» 
tkin  wa»  excited  by  ms  seal  in  behalf  of 
the  chancier  of  the  country,  whilst  that 
of  the  right  hon*  secretary  was  roused  by 
hia  anxiety  for  his  own.  Having  alluded 
to  what  had  passed  on  a  former  nighty  he 
couidi  not  help  saying,  that  he  had,  for 
three  eveninga  past^  been  sitting  in  that 
HousOy  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
right  hon*  secretary  would*  with  eager- 
nessy  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  nad 
made  oa.  that  previoua  occasion  The- 
ridit  hon«  secretary  had'  then  told  the 
Ibiuse,  that  it  was  impouible  for  those 
membera  who  heard  him^  bat  who  bad  not 
heard  hia  (lord  F.'s)  address,  to  conceive 
the  restraint  which  he  impo8€»d  upon  him* 
u^k  bf  abstaining  from  giving  toe  argu- 
ment which  had  been  uaed  the  answer 
which  it  merited*  The  right  hon.  secre- 
tanrbadcoasplained  of  his  hawing  acted 
unfairly  in  having  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  House  which  he  was,  by^  some  tie, 
prevented  from  answering ;  and  had  said, 
that  a  proper  time  would  come  for  the 
discttssion  of  the  topics  which  had  then 
been  touched  upon.  He  was,  therefore, 
much  astonished  to  perceive,  that  during 
thia  and  the  two  preceding  nights,  the 
right  hon.  secretary  had  been  able  to 
curb  his  impatience  and  to  repress  his 
zeal^  which  he  had  been  so  little  able  to 
do  beforew  The  right  hon.  secretary  had 
formerly  said,  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  was  prepared*  to  answer 
the  arguments  whicli  might  be  founded 
upon  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
House.  Why  had  he  not  prepared  him* 
self  during  the  three  nights  which  the 
present  discussion  had  lasted  ?  If  rumour 
spoke  true,  the  right  hon,  gentleman  was 
anxious  to  abstain  from  ^dressing  the 
House,  until  his  hon.  and  learned  mend 
below  him  {Mn  Brougham)  had  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  upon  the  question. 
[Xoud  crieaof  ^<  Hear,"  from  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Camung  shook  his  head«] 
If  the  right  hon.  gentlemas  denied  it,  of 
course  the  rumour  was  unfounded  \  but 
he  was  bound  to  declare,  that  circom* 
stances:  did. certainly  appear  to  justify 


such  a  supposition.  He  hoped,  for  the 
charactier  ot>  the  House,  diat  the  rumour 
was  not  true;  for  it  wouklindeed  be  un- 
wortliy  of  its  charactePi  that  for  such  a 
reason,  the  person  who,  fkam^  hts  aitun* 
tion,  was  beM  able  to  explain  the  whole 
of  the  negotiations  in  whiob  gsfterament 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  potiey  which 
had  dictated  the  different  notes  and  we^ 
morandums  contained  in  the  papers  be- 
fore the  Houses  should  withhiNd  that  ne- 
cessary information.  The  right  hon.  se* 
cretary  had  complained  that  he  (lord  F.) 
had  accused  him  of  trackliag  to  Fk'ance. 
But,  what  answer  had  the  right  hon«  gen- 
tleman made- to  that  charge?  Why,  he 
had  said  that  however  he  might  have 
truckled  to  Franee^  he  never  would 
truckle  to  him-  Hond  F.).  He  had  never 
expected  that  tne  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  do  so.  If  thm  were  any  person 
in  that  Hoose  who  thought  it  possible 
that  the  right  hon.  geatiemMn  would 
truckle  to  any  body— f  A  cry  of  '*  Order, 
order  l*'!  If  the  boo.  member  who  called* 
out  ordEw^  dumght  there  was  any  thing 
disorderiy  in  what  he  was  saying,  let  him 
rise  and  stale  it  -to  the  Hause. 

Mr.  Afarrtn,  of  Galway,  said,  he  had 
not  meant  to  rise  to  order ;  but,  a(ler 
being  called'  upon,  he  did  not  hesitate  to> 
say,  that  it  was  disorderly  in  the  noble 
lord  to  entertain  the  House  for  half  an' 
hour,  on  the  subject  of  another  debate^ 
If  he  had  any  charge  to  prefer  against  the 
right  fton.  secretary,  let  him  bring  it 
forward  in  a  parliamentary  way.  H&  hsdt 
thought  his  remarks  impertinent  to  the 
present  debate,  and  had  therefore  called 
the  noble  lord  to 'order. 

Lord  Folkestone  proceeded.    He  said, 
he  believed  the  hon*  member  wa»  correct 
in  his  opinion;  but*  the  strict  raleof  order 
had  often  been  departed  from.     Much 
latitude  was  allowed   to   memhen»,    and* 
particularly  on  late  occasions.    If  the  rule 
was  to  be  enforced  against  him,  he  hoped 
it  would  also  be  enforced  against  others. 
He  could  not  participsle  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  had  been  expressed    by  the 
hon.  member  ibr  Westminsler  and -others^ 
at  the  tone  which  bad  prevatted  in  that 
House  during  the  course  of  the  present - 
debate  with   respect  to  the  conduct   of 
FWmoe.    It!  appeared  to  him^  to  be  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  a  British  Ifmst' 
of  Commons,  tbalito  senciments  sheoldto* 
expressed  in  words  alone,  vom  H  j^raiffta 
nihil,  and  4bat  any  dooussent  which  mights 
covrey  its  opialoBfli  to-  the^  whole  noHd' 
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should  be  cautiously  kept  out  of  eight. 
The  general  mass  of  the  papers  upon  the 
tabic  Imd  been  so  minutelj  canTassed*  that 
it  weoid  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  to  travel  through  them.  There 
was  ooe  documenty  howeTer*  which  he 
thought  had  not  been  properly  described 
-k.4ie  meant  the  memorandum  which  the 
duke  of  Wdliogton  had  sent  to  Madrid 
for  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  That  note  had 
been  described  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  as  being  most  worthy  of  the  con- 
nexion which  existed  between  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Spanish  nation. 
To  him  it  appeared  to  be  directly  the 
reverse— to  him  it  appeared  to  deserve 
the  strongest  reprobation  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  no  less  than  an  absolute  betrayal  of 
the  Spanish  government  into  the  hands  of 
king  Ferdinand.  It  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
duke,  that  it  was  impossible  the  persbns 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  could  accede  to 
k  without  a  violation  of  their  oaths.  It 
was  rather  extraordinary  that  members  of 
that  House  should  eulogise  a  man  who 
bad  attempted  to  persua&  others  to  com* 
nit  a  breach  of  their  most  solemn  en- 
gagements. But,  the  case  against  the 
noble  duke  went  farther  than  that.  There 
were  two  parties  to  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion. The  cortes  had  offered  the  consti- 
tution to  the  king,  and  by  him  it  had 
been  accepted.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
ealled  on  one  of  the  parties  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contract.  The  consequence  of 
wMch  would  have  been  to  place  Ferdinand, 
de  Jure^  m  the  absolute  and  despotic 
power  which  he  formerly  possessed.  If 
the  duke  of  Wellington's  proposition  had 
been  acceded  to,  the  cortes  would  ah* 
sohHely  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  king. 

What  he  most  complained  of  was,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  negotiations, 
the  interests  of  England  and  her  allies 
were  never  spoken  on  England  appeared 
as  if  she  were  an  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  soenes  which  were  passing  on  the 
eontinens.  The  sattie  spirit  pervaded  the 
ftmeodmeiit  which  had  been  proposed.  It 
dedared,  that  the  House  **  rejoiced  that 
bis  majesty  had  not  become  party  to  a 
war,  in  which  neither  honour,  nor  treaty, 
nor  the  wdhre  of  his  majesty'sdominions, 
required  hk  majesty  to  engage,'*  and  it 
Moored  his  majesty,  that  the  House  would 
•'  at  an  tiroes  be  ready  to  aibrd  his  me- 
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support,  in  any  measures  which  his  ma- 
jesty may  find  necessary  to  fulfil  the  obli* 
gations  of  national  faith."  Why,  what 
less  could  have  been  said  ?  But,  it  had 
been  contended — and  he  thought  the  ar- 
gument was  most  unfairly  urged— that 
we  should  adopt  the  negotiations  which 
were  before  the  House,  or  be  prepared  to 
risk  a  war.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for 
war ;  nor  could  he  admit  that  it  was  the 
alternative  of  any  other  mode  of  neaotia- 
tion.  The  principal  cause  why  he  disap- 
proved of  the  papers  on  the  table  was, 
that  they  tended  to  involve  the  country  in 
a  war,  the  danger  of  which  would  have 
been  avoided,  had  our  interference  been 
urged  in  a  more  firm,  manly,  and  decided 
manner.  It  was  absurd  to  assert,  that 
there  was  no  medium  between  these  ne* 
gotiations  and  a  declaration  of  war.  Tha 
conduct  of  the  power  which  was  most 
anxious  for  the  war  showed  the  li^ht  in 
which  the  conduct  of  England  was  viewed, 
and  the  effect  which  a  more  firm  tone  on 
her  part  would  in  all  probability  have  pro- 
duced ;  for,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that 
this  country  had  decided  .on  being  passive 
in  the  business,  than  France  besan  to  re- 
double her  preparations  for  hostilfties. 
The  negotiations  now  before  the  House 
were  in  their  nature  likely,  at  some  future 
period,  to  involve  this  country  in  serious 
difficulties.  Whether  we  might  go  to 
war  or  not,  he  would  not  say,  for  there 
was  a  something  which  we^hed  down  the 
exertions  of  the  country,  and  we  should 
never  be  able  to  go  to  war  with  efieot 
until  that  load  was  removed.  Uoforw 
tuaately,  the  tone  of  the  country  had  been 
greatly  lowered.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had 
lost  its  spirits.  And  this  feeling  was  in* 
creasedy  if  indeed  not  created,  by  the 
zealous  manner  in  which  war  had  been 
deprecated  in  that  House.  He  repeated, 
that  he  was  no  advocate  for  war ;  but  he 
thought  the  tone  of  objection  which  had 
been  taken  to  it,  by  some  members  of  his 
majesty's  government,  was  wholly  unbe* 
coming  them.  It  was  unbecoming  a 
British  statesman  to  be.  afraid  of  war,  and 
to  declare  that  fear,  in  the  way  in  whick 
he  had  heard  it  in  the  course  of  these  di^ 
cussions.  He  very  much  feared  the  coun* 
try  was  now  descending  to  the  state  ef 
shame  and  degradation,  which  by  degreesi, 
would  induce  her  to  put  up  with  any 
thing  rather  than  go  to  war.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago,  when;  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  h»d  heard  an  eloquent  decla« 
ias  most  leatoiia  tmi  afleotioiiace  ration  in  Uiat  House  of  the  reasons  why 
OL.  VIII.  I     5  B 
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retrieve  the  evil  that  had  already  beftllcD 
us— thHt  he  would  find  meaoa  to  retrace 
hit  Btepi.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 


t-hit  country  should  go  to  war.  It  was 
said,  that  we  should  go  to  war—not  for 
Malta,  but  Egypt— not  for  Egypt,  but 
India— not  for  India,  but  for  the  exis- 
tence of  Great  Britain  herself;  and  not 
only  for  thst,  but  for  her  good  faith  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  over  the  world. 
Here  the  good  faith  of  the  country  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  were  put -at  the  top 
of  the  climax  by  the  learned  gentleman  to 
whom  he  alluded ;  but  now,  the  case  was 
quite  altered,  and  we  were  either  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  go  to  war  for  tlie  good  faith 
of  the  country,  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
for  any  other  consideration.  He  knew 
not  whether  such  feelings  would  continue. 
If  mucii  longer  indulged  in,  they  would 
grow  upon  us  every  day,  until  it  would 
depend  upon  a  calculation  of  the  receipts 
of  the  customs,  whether  we  should  go  to 
war  to  defend  our  good  faith  and  our  free- 
dom.    These  feelings,  he  feared,  would 

grow  upon  us,  like  avarice ;  and  at  length 
eprive  us  of  that  energy  of  character,  for 
which  we  had  heretofore  been  distinguished 
amongst  nations. 

Looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  had  terminated— looking  at 
their  utter  fsilure — he  could  see  nothing 
in  the  prospect  of  the  future,  but  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  country. 
Suppose  France  were  to  get  the  ascendant 
in  Spain,  and  that  she  demanded  Gibraltar 
from  us— would  the  House  go  to  war  for 
Gibraltar  ?  He  knew  very  well  that 
France  at  first  would  make  no  such  im- 
portant demand.  Her  statesmen  were  too 
well  skilled  in  diplomatic  intrigue,  to  make 
any  demand  at  first  which  would  be  cal- 
culated to  rouse  our  feelings.  They 
would  begin  with  a  demand  of  something 
of  ^  minor  importance— something  for 
which  we  should  not  be  willing  to  fight— 
and  then  proceed  by  degrees,  until  they 


now  attained  to  what  mi||hi,  perhapa,  he 
said  to  be  the  height  of  ilia  aoiDition.  Bj 
his  talents  and  his  Soyienca  wfaicfa  all  adi- 
mitted  and  all  admired— he  hid  raised 
himself  to  the  head,  at  least  second  to  one 
only  (if  indeed  he  was  not  equal)  m  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign.  His  power  io 
that  House  was  almost  unbounded.  Bat 
he  believed  the  ambition  of  the  right  boa. 

gentleman  went/urther*  He  believed  that 
e  aimed  at  a*  still  greater  priae.  He 
thought— at  least  he  wished  to  think— that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  anxious  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
worthies  of  his  country— as  one  who  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  pre»eminenca 
in  her  councils,  than  by  his  zeal  for  her 
interests.  If  the  right  hon.  secretary  en- 
tertained that  wish,  ne  must  not  expect  to 
obtain  it  by  carrying  on  such  negotiatioaa 
as  those  in  which  he  had  lately  figured- 
He  must  exert  himself,  and  that  .with 
energy,  to  remedy  eviU  aiiready  exiaUng. 
The  plague  bad  begun ;  be  must  take  the 
censer  in  his  hand,  and  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  plague  had  be- 
gun, the  enemy  was  already  m  the  field. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  bestir 
himself,  and  that  soon,  against  that  enemy, 
his  name  would  be  handed  down,  not 
with  glory,  but  as  one  who  had  sunk  his 
country  in  degradation,  in  misery,  and  io 
shame.  [Hear,  hear,  and  louo  cries  of 
question,  question.] 

Mr.  UiUeUm  rose,  but  was  *toT  some 
moments  utterly  inaudible.  As  soon  aa 
order  was  restored,  the  hon.  gentleman 
observed  in  reference  to  the  calls  of  the 
noble  lord  upon  his  right  hon.  friend  that 
no  just  complaint  coidd  be  made  against 
his  right  hon.  friend,  for  not  having  ad- 


had  involved  the  country  in  degradation  .  dressed  tlie  House  at  an  earlier  period. 


and  misery.^ — The  noble  lord  then  oh* 
served,  that  he  had  expected  a  different 
•course  when  he  found  that  the  right  hon. 


He  believed  every  member  of  his  majesty's 
government  in  that  House  had  spoken 
upon  it  except  his  right  hon.  friencC  and 


gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  taken  the  .  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
lead  in  the  councils  of  his  majesty.  He  |  his  right  hon.  friend,  whose  more  peculiar 
did  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  he  ap-  :  office  it  was  to  explain  the  whole  of  the 
proved  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  !  negotiations,  should  hsve  wmted  until  he 
general  line  of  politics ;  he  thought  he  j  had  heard  all  the  objections  which  might 
hadgrest  political  sins  to  answer  for:  but,    be  made  to  them.     He  (Mr.  L.)  might. 


from  what  he  knew  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  thought  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  men  to  consent  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  country.  He  did, 
however,  still  cherisli  a  hope  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  do  something  to 


in  his  turn,  express  his  surprise,  that  the 
House  had  not,  before  the  present  hour, 
heard  the  sentiments  of  the  hon*  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  upon 
the  question  before  the  House.  He  moat 
suppose  the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman 
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was  waiting  to  hear  the  itatement  of  his 
right  hon.  friend;  for,  he  believed  the 
hoo«  and  learned  gentleman  had  too  much 
honour  and  too  much  spirit,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  replying  to  his  right  hon. 
friend  s  statement,  when  he  was  aware 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  again  addressing  the  House 
in  reply  to  him. — With  respect  to  the 
question  which  was  mainly  involved  in  the 
one  before  the  House;  namely,  the  in- 
terference in  the  internal  government  of 
Spain,  he  could  assure  the  House  there 
was  not  a  member  in  it,  whose  mind  was 
more  strongly  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  directing  all  the  moral  feeling  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe  against  the 
principles  which  had  been  promulgated  bv 
the  Holy  Alliance.  But,  he  did  not  think 
that  his  detestation  of  those  principles 
called  upon  him  to  advocate  the  going  to 
war  with  France  in  support  of  Spain.  The 
argtunents  for  a  war  on  this  occasion  came, 
he  thought,  rather  strangely  from  those 
who  had,  in  many  former  instances,  de- 
precated a  war  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
for  the  subversion  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. The  same  honourable  members 
who  had  been  so  loud  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  in  supporting 
the  late  war,  were  now  equally  loud  in 
urging  the  country  into  hostilities. — The 
hon.  member  then  went  on  to  contend  that 
the  conduct  of  his  majestv's  ministers  in 
the  late  negotiations  had  been  most  wise, 
in  not  aljowing  their  judgment  of  the  im- 
policy of  a  war  to  be  biassed  by  their 
feelings  of  objection  to  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  some  of  the  allied  powers.  His 
own  opinion  was— and  it  was  founded 
upon  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  which  he  spoke— that  if  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  could  be  polled 
ihe  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  would 
be  found  to  be  opposed  to  a  war  on  the 
part  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment. 
The  landed  proprietors,  who  had,  on  all 
occasions,  been  foremost  in  giving  their 
support  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  desirous  of 
a  war,  of  which  they  saw  neither  the  object 
nor  the  probable  termination.  Our  manu- 
facturers certamly  wished  for  peace,  and 
our  merchants  had  the  same  feeling. 
They  concurred  with  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  France  in  deprecating,  a 
war,  which  must,  in  its  consequence  b^ 
so  prejudicial  to  their  best  interests.  Our 
commerce  and  manufiictures  were  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition ;  and  it  must  be 


supposed,  that  all  concerned  in  them 
would  be  unwilling  to  risk  them  in  a 
quarrel  which  was  not  essentially  our  own. 
— The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
contend,,  that  this  country  had  not  been' 
duped  by  France  in  the  late  negotiations 
•—that  a  menacing  attitude  on  our  part, 
if  we  really  desired  a  peace,  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  provoKing  a  war — that  if 
the  Spanish  nation  was  a  divided  one  upon 
the  subject  of  its  government,  an  interfe- 
rence on  our  part  would  have  been  unjust ; 
but  if  they  were  united,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary, for  that  it  was  impossible  for 
France  to  support  any  government  of  her 
choice  in  that  country,  against  the  united 
wish  often  millions  of  people,  without  re^ 
sorting  to  means  which  she  could  not  very 
long  command ;  and  that  therefore  the 
neutral  course  upon  which  this  coimtry 
had  decided,  was  the  wisest  which  she 
could  adopt.  [Several  members  rose  to 
address  the  House,  but  they  immediately 
gave  way,  on  seeing  Mr.  Canning  get  up] 

t 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose  and  said  :* 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  boiv.  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  address  the  House  on  this 
important  occasion.  But,  considering  the 
leneth  of  time  which  the  debate  has  al- 
ready occupied,  —  considering  the  late 
hour  to  which  we  have  now  arrived  on  the 
third  night  of  discussion, — I  fear  that  my 
own  strength,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House, 
would  be  exhausted,  if  I  were  longer  to 
delay  the  explanations  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  ofier,  of  the  conduct  which  his  majesty's 
government  have  pursued,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided, 
througrh  a  course  of  negotiations  as  full 
of  difficulty  as  any  that  have  ever  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  a  ministry,  or  the 
consideration  of  parliament. 

If  gratitude  be  the  proper  description 
of  that  sentiment  which  one  feels  towards 
the  unconscious  bestower  of  an  unintended 
benefit,  I  acknowledge  myself  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
introduced  the  present  motion.  Although 
I  was  previously  aware  that  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  the  late  negotiations 
had  met  with  the  individual  concurrence 
of  many,  perhaps  of  a  great  majority,  of 
the  members  of  this  House ;  although  I 
had.  received  intimations  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 

*  From  the  original  edition,  printed 
for  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 
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counfry;  stiU«  as»  from  the  roaDDcr  in 
which  the  papers  Iwve  bteo  laid  before 
parliament,  it  wai  not  the  intention^  of 
tbe  government  to  call  for  any  opinion 
upon  them,  I  feel  grateful  to  the  hon. 
geotfeman  who  has,  in  so  candid  and  manly 
a  manner,  brought  them  under  distinoC 
discussion ;  and  who,  I  hope  will  become, 
however  unwillingly,  the  instrument  of 
embodying  the  sentiments  of  individuals 
and  of  the  country  into  a  vote  of  parlia- 
mentary approbation. 

The  government  stands  in  a  singular 
aituation  with  respect  to  these  negotia- 
tions* They  have  maintained  peace ; 
they  have  avoided  war.  Peace  or  war— 
the  one  or  the  other— is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  negotiations  between  independent 
states.  But  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
•ther  side,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
(exceptions  which  I  mention  with  honour), 
have  set  out  with  declaring,  that  whatever 
Ihe  question  before  the  House  may  be,  it 
is  not  a  question  off  peace  or  war.  Now 
this  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  most 
whimsical  declaration ;  especially  when  I 
recollect,  that  before  this  debate  com- 
menced, it  was  known, — it  was  not  dis- 
guised, —  it  was  vaunted  without  scruple 
or  reserve— that  the  dispositions  of  those 
opposed  to  ministers  were  roost  heroically 
warlike.  It  was  not  denied  that  they  con- 
sidered hostilities  with  France  to  be  de- 
sirable as  well  as  necessary.  The  cry  «  to 
arms"  was  raised,  and  caps  were  thrown 
up  for  war,  from  a  crowd  which,  if  not  | 
numerousKwas  yet  loud  in  their  exclama-  | 
lions.  But  now,  when  we  come  to  inquire  ^ 
whence  these  manifestations  of  feeling 
proceeded,  two  individuals  only  have  ac- 
icnowledgcd  that  they  had  joined  in  the 
cry ;  and  for  the  caps  which  have  been 
picked  up  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  wearer. 

But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  contended 
to  be  the  question  now  before  the  House, 
the  question  which  the  government  had 
to  consider,  and  on  which  they  had  to 
decide,  was — peace  or  war  ?— Disguise  or 
overshadow  it  how  you  will,  that  question 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  deliberations; 
and  I  have  a  right  to  require  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  considered  with 
reference  to  that  question;  and  to  the 
decision,  which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  we 
early  adopted  upon  that  question,  —  the 
decision  that  war  was  to  be  avoided,  and 
peace,  if  possible,  maintained. 

How  can  we  discuss  with  fairness,  I 
might  say  with  common  sense  any  trans- 
actions, unless  in  reference  to  the  object 
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which  was  in  the  view  of  aboa^  wh»  «at* 
ried  tliem  on?  I  repeat  it,  — whether 
gentlemen  in  this  House  do  or  do  net 
consider  the  question  to  be  one  of  peace 
or  war,  —  the  ministers  could  not  toko  a 
single  step  in  the  late  Begotiaiiooa»  till 
they  had  well  weighed  thot  qaestion^— 
till  they  had  determined  whafc  dyirectkm 
ought  to  be  given  to  thoae  negoteiona, 
so  far  as  that  queation  waa  coacemed. 
We  determined  that  it  waa  our  duty,  in 
the  first  instancey  to  endeavour  to  pie- 
serve  peace  if  poaaible  for  all  the  world; 
next,  to  endeavour  to  preaerre  peace  be« 
tween  the  nations  whose  pacific  natations 
appeared  most  particularly  expoaed  to 
hazard ;  and  failing  in  this,  to  preserve  at 
all  events  peace  for  this  country ;  but  a 
peace  conaisteDt  with  the  good  faith,  the 
mtereats,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation, 

1  am  far  from  intending  to  asaert  that 
our  decision  in  this  respect  is  not  a  fit 
subject  of  examination.  Undoubitediy  the 
conduct  of  the  government  is  liable  to  a 
twofold  trial.  Firstf  was  the  obleci  of 
ministers  a  right  object?  secondly,  did 
they  pursue  it  in  a  right  way  ?  The  first 
of  these  questions, —  whether  ministers 
did  right  in  aiming  at  the  presorvatioo  of 
peace,-»I  postpone.  I  will  return  to  the 
coiuideration  of  it  hereafter.  My  first  in- 
quiry is  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  negotiations ;  and,  in  order  to  enter 
into  that  inquiry,  I  must  set  out  with  as- 
suming, for  the  time,  that  peace  is  the 
object  which  we  ought  to  have  pursued. 

With  this  assumption,  1  proceed  to  ex- 
amine, whether  the  papers  on  the  table 
show  that  the  best  means  were  employed 
for  attaining  the  given  object?  If  the 
object  was  unfit,  there  is  an  end  of  any 
discussion  as  to  the  negotiations ;  —  ihey 
must  necessarily  be  wrong  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  It  is  only  in  refe- 
rence to  their  fitness  for  the  end  propoaed, 
that  the  papers  themselves  can  be  matter 
worthy  of  discussion. 

In  reviewing,  then,  the  course  of  theae 
negotiations,  as  dire^ed  to  maintain,  first, 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  secondly,  the  peace 
between  France  and  Spain;  and  laatly, 
peace  for  this  country, — they  divide  them- 
selves naturally  into  three  heads: — first, 
the  negotiations  at  Verona;  secondly, 
those  with  France;  and  thirdly,  those 
with  Spain.  Of  each  of  theae  in  their 
order. 

I  say,  emphatically,  in  their  order ;  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  greater  fallacy  than 
that  which  has  pervaded  the  argumenta  oC 
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maDy  hoB.  geatleoicD^  wtio  haTC  taken  up 
expressions  used  in  one  stage  of  these 
negotiations,  and  applied  them  to  another. 
An  hon.  baronet,  for  instance  (sir  F. 
Bttrdett)p  who  addressed  the  House  last 
Bight»  easplojed,— or  I  should  rather  aaj 
adopted-— a  Wkcy  of  this  s ort«  with  re« 
apect  to  an  expression  of  mtne  in  the 
extract  of  a  despatch  to  the  duke  of  Wei« 
Hngton,  which  stands*  second  in  the  first 
aeries  of  papers.  It  is  but  just  to  the 
bon.  baronet  to  admit  that  his  observation 
was  adopted^  not  original ;  because,  in  a 
speech  eminent  for  its  ability,  and  for  its 
fiumess  of  reasoning  ^however  I  may  dis- 
agree both  with  its  prmciples  and  its  con- 
tuisions)  this,  which  he  condescended  to 
borrow,  was  in  truth  the  only  very  weak 
and  ill-reasoned  part.  By  my  despatch 
of  the  i27th  of  September,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  instructed  to  declare,  that 
^*  to  any  interference  by  force  or  menace 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Spain, 
come  what  nay,  his  majesty  will  not  be 
a  party."  Upon  this  the  hon.  baronet, 
borrowing,  as  1  have  said,  the  remark  it- 
self,—and  borrowing  also  the  air  of  asto- 
nisbment,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was 
assumed  by  the  noble  proprietor  of  the 
remark^  in  another  place,  —  exclaimed 
«<  Come  what  may !"  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ambiguous  menace,  this  miehty 
phrase,  ^  that  thunders  in  the  index  r* — 
**  Come  what  may !''  Surely  a  denuncia- 
tion  of  war  is  to  follow.— But  no-^no  such 
thing.  — -  Only  •—  <<  Come  what  may-—  His 
majesty  will  be  no  party  to  such  proceed* 
ings."  Was  ever  such  a  bathos !  Such 
a  specimen  of  sinking  in  policy  ?  ^  Quid 
dignum  tan  to  feret  hie  promissor  histu?"— - 
Undoubtedly,  Sir,  if  the  hon.  baronet 
oould  show  that  this  declaration  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  course  of  the  nego* 
ftiations,  or  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
them,  Uiere  would  be  something  in  the 
remark,  and  in  the  inference  which  he 
wished  to  be  drawn  from  it.  But,  before 
the  dedavation  is  condemned  as  utterly 
feeble  and  inoonclosive,  let  us  consider,-— 
what  was  the  question  to  which  it  was 
intended  as  an  answer  ?  —  That  ques- 
tioo,  Sir,  was  not  as  to  what  England 
would  do  in  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain;  but  as  to  what  part  she  would 
take,  if,  in  the  congress  at  Verona,  a  de* 
termination  should  he  avowed  by  the  allies 
to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  affairs  of  Spain? 
What  then  was  the  meaning  of  the  answer 


■  JNIHII 
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j  to  that  proposition,  —  that,  <<  eome  what 
might,  his  majesty  would  be  no  party  to 
such  a  project?"— Why,— plainly  that  hsi 
majesty  wcnild  not  concur  in  such  a  de« 
termination,  even  thoogh  a  difference  wiih 
his  allies — even  though  the  dissolution  of 
the  aUiance— should  be  the  consequence 
of  his  refusal.  The  answer,  therefore* 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  question. 
This  specimen  of  the  bathos— this  instanne 
of  perfection  in  the  art  of  sinking,  as  it 
has  beea  described  to  be,  had  its  efKwt: 
and  the  congress  separated  without  de* 
terroining  in  favour  of  any  joint  operatioB 
of  a  hostile  oharacter  against  Spam. 

Sir,  it  is  as  true  in  politics,  as  in  me- 
chanics, that  the  test  of  skill  and  of  suc- 
cess is  to  achieve  the  greatest  purpose 
with  the  least  power.  If,  then,  it  be 
found  that,  by  this  little  intimation,  we 
gained  the  object  that  we  sought  for, 
where  was  the  necessity  lor  greater  flou* 
rish  or  greater  pomp  of  wor(}8?— An  idle 
waste  of  effort  would  only  havie  risked  the 
loss  of  the  object  which  by  temperance 
we  gained ! 

Due  where  is  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  effect  which  this  intimation  produced? 
—I  have  it,  both  written  and,  oral.  My 
first  witness  is  the  duke  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency; who  states,  in  hie  official  note* 
of  the  26th  of  December,  that  the  mea- 
sures conceived  and  proposed  at  Verona, 
<<  would  have  been  completely  successful, 
if  England  had  thought  herself  at  liberty 
to  concur  in  them.**  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion entertained  bv  the  plenipotentiary  of 
France  of  the  failure  at  Verona,  and .  of 
the  cause  of  that  failure.— What  was  the 
opinion  of  Spain  ?  My  voucher  for  that 
opinion  is  the  despatch  from  sir  W. 
A'Court,  of  the  7th  of  Janiiarv,t  in 
which  he  describes  the  comfort  and  relief 
that  were  felt  by  the  Spanish  government, 
when  they  learnt  that  the  congress  at 
Verona  had  broken  up  with  no  other  re» 
suit,  than  the  brutafmmina  of  the  three 
despatches  from  the  courts  in  alliance 
with  France.  The  third  witness  whom  I 
produce,  and  not  the  least  important,  be* 
cause  an  unwilling  and  most  unexpected, 
and  in  this  case  surely  a  most  unsuspected 
witness,  is  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin- 
ter  (Mr.  Hobhouse),— who  seems  to  have 
had  particular  sources  of  information  as 
to  what  was  passing  at  the  congress.  Ae* 
cording  to  the  ante-chamber  reports  whidi 

*  See  Papers,  Class  A.  No.  11,  p.9t6. 
t  See  PaiHsrs,  Class  B,  No  U.  p.  9t55. 
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were  furniihed  to  the  hon.  member  (and 
which,  though  not  always  the  most  au- 
thentic, were  in  this  instance  tolerably 
correct),  it  appears  that  there  was  to  be 
DO  joint  declaration  against  Spain;  and  it 
was,  it  seems,  generally  understood  at 
Verona,  that  tlie  instructions  eiven  to  his 
majesty's  plenipotentiary,  by  the  liberal— 
I  beg  pardon — to  be  quite  accurate  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sav,  the  radical— Foreign 
minister  of  England,  were  the  cause.^ — 
Now  the  essence  of  those  instructions  was 
comprised  in  that  little  sentence,  which 
1ms  been  so  much  criticized  for  meagrc- 
ness  and  insufficiency* 

In  this  case,  then,  the  English  gorem- 
nent  is  impeached  not  for  fauure,  but  for 
auccess;  and  the  hon.  baronet,  with  taste 
not  his  own,  has  expressed  himself  dis- 
aatisfied  with  that  success,  only  because 
the  machinery  employed  to  produce  it 
did  not  make  noise  enough  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

I  contend,  Sir,  that,  whaterer  might 
grow  out  of  a  separate  conflict  between 
Spain  and  France,  (though  matter  for 
ffreve  consideration)  was  less  to  be 
dreaded,  than  that  all  the  great  powers  of 
the  continent  should  have  been  arrayed 
together  against  Spain;  —  and  that  al- 
though the  first  object,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, indeed,  was  to  keep  the  peace 
altogether,— to  prevent  any  war  against 
Spain, — the  first,  in  point  of  time,  was  to 
prevent  a  general  war ;  —  to  change  the 
question  from  a  question  between  the 
allies  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
to  a  question  between  nation  and  nation* 
This,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  would 
reduce  the  quarrel  to  the  size  of  ordinary 
events,  and  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  England  therefore  was  to  hinder 
tlie  impress  of  a  joint  character  from 
being  affixed  to  the  war  —  if  war  there 
must  be, — with  Spain ; — to  take  care  that 
the  war  should  not  grow  out  of  an  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  the  congress;  —  to  keep 
within  reasonable  bounds  that  predominat- 
ing areopagUical  spirit,  which  the  memo- 
randum *  of  the  British  cabinet  of  May 
1820  describes  as  '*  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  orieinal  conception,  and  understood 
'  principles  of  the  alliance," — *<  an  alliance 
never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  or  for  the  euperin- 
tendance  of  the  internal  afiairs  of  other 


*  See  additional  Papers,  Class  Spainj 
No.  ],  p.  II36. 


states/*     And  this,  I  §my  was  aocon- 
plished. 

With  respect  to  Verona,  then,  what  re- 
mains of  accusation  agmnst  the  gorern- 
ment  ?  It  has  been  charged,  not  so  much 
that  the  object  of  the  govemment  waa 
amiss,  as  that  the  negotiations  were  coo- 
ducted  in  too  low  a  tone.  Bat  ^  case 
was  obviously  one  in  which  a  hi|^  tone 
might  have  frustrated  the  object.  I  beg, 
then,  of  the  House,  before  they  proceed 
to  adopt  an  address,  which  exhibits  more 
of  the  inffenm'ty  of  philologists  than  of  the 
policy  m  statesmen,— be&re  they  found 
a  censure  of  the  government  for  its  con- 
duct in  negotiations  of  trenscendant  prac- 
tical importance,  upon  refinements  of 
grammatical  nicety, — I  beg  that  they  wUl 
at  least  except  from  the  proposed  cen- 
sure, the  transactions  at  Verona ;  where  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  invective  was  imnecessary,  and  there- 
fore would  have  been  misplaced. 

Among  those  ^ho  have  made  unjust 
and  unreasonable  objections  to  the  tone 
of  our  representations  at  Verona,  1  should 
be  grieved  to  indude  the  hon.  member 
for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  with 
whose  mode  of  thinking  I  am  too  well 
acquainted,  not  to  be  aware  that  his  ob- 
servations are  founded  on  other  and  higher 
motives  than  those  of  political  controversy. 
Mv  hon.  friend,  through  a  long  and  ami- 
able life,  has  mixed  in  the  business  of  tiie 
world  without  being  stained  by  its  conta- 
minations :  and  he,  in  consequence,  is  apt 
to  place— I  will  not  say  too  high,  but- 
higher  I  am  afraid  than  the  ways  of  the 
world  will  admit,  the  standard  of  political 
morality.  I  fear,  my  hon.  friend  is  not 
aware  now  difficidt  it  is  to  applv  to  poli- 
tics, those  pure,  abstract  principles  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  excellence  of  pri- 
vate ethicks.  Had  we  employed  in  the 
negotiations  that  serious  moral  strain 
which  he  might  have  been  more  incVned 
to  approve,  many  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posed to  me,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
complained,  that  we  had  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  holy  alliance  itself;  that 
we  had  framed  in  their  own  language  a 
canting  protest  against  their  purposes,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  sincere  dissent,  but  the 
better  to  cover  our  connivance.  My  hon. 
friend,  I  admit,  would  not  have  been  of 
tlie  number  of  those  who  would  so  have 
accused  us :  but  he  may  be  assured  that 
he  would  have  been  wholly  disappointed 
in  the  practical  result  of  our  didactic  re- 
prehensions,    in  truth,  the  priiiciple  of 
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n(Hi«interfereDce  if  oDe>  on  which  we  were  | 
already  irrecoverably  at  variance  in  opi- 
nion with  the  allies ;  -^  it  was  no  longer 
debateable  ground.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  alliance  upholds  the  doctrine  of  an 
European  police;  this  country,  ~on  the 
other  band,  as  appears- from  the  memo- 
rsBdum  already  quoted,  protests  against 
that  doctrine.  The  question  is,  in  fact, 
settled, — as  many  questions  are,-— by  each 
party  retaining  its  own  opinions ;  and  the 
points  reserved  for  debate  are  points  only 
of  practical  application.  To  such  a  point 
it  was  that  we  directed  our  efforts  at 
Verona. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  think 
that  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  con- 
tinental powers,  and  of  winning  them 
away  the  more  readily  frpm  their  pur- 
poses, we  should  have  addressed  them  as 
tyrants  and  despots,  tramplers  on  the 
righu  and  liberties  of  mankind.  This 
experiment  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
be  a  very  singular  one  in  diplomacy.  It 
may  be  possible,  though  I  think  not  very 
probable,  that  the  allies  would  have  borne 
such  an  address  with  patience ; — that  they 
would  have  retorted  only  with  the  **  whis- 
pering  humbleness"  of  Shylock  in  the 
play,  and  said— 

**  Fair  sir,  vou  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
Ton  spurn  d  me  soch  a  day;  another  time 
You  called  me — dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies'' 
**  we  are  ready  to  comply  with  whatever 
you  desire.'*  This,  I  say,  may  be  pos- 
sible. But  I  confess  I  would  rather  make 
such  an  experiment,  when  the  issue  of  it 
was  matter  of  more  indifference.  Till 
then,  I  shall  be  loth  to  employ  towards 
our  allies  a  language,  to  which  if  they 

fielded,  we  should  ourselves  despise  them, 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise,  even  in  this 

House,   to  indulge  in  such  a  strain  of 

rhetorick;^to    call    **  wretches''    and 

'<  barbarians,"  and  a  hundred  otlier  hard 

names,  powers,   with  whom  after  all,   if 

the  map  of  Europe  cannot  be  altogether 

cancelled,  we  must,  even  according  to 

|he  admissiop  of  the  most  anti-continental 

politicians,   maintain   some  interni^tional    

^'J.^course.  ^  I  doubt  whether  these  sallies    was  thought  upon  the  whole,  more  conve- 

i.«.i,.  nieni  to  avoid  further  delay ;  and  the  duke 

of  Wellington  therefore  proceeded  to  Ve- 
rona. 

Foremost  among  the  objects  intended 
to  be  discussed  at  Vienna,  was  the  im- 
pending danger  of  hostilities  between 
Aossia  and  the  Porte.  I  have  no  hesita-; 
tion  in  saying  that,  when  I  accepted  the! 
seals  of  office,  that  was  the  object  to 


of  raillery— these  flowers  of  Biilingsga 
are  calculated  to  soothe,  any  more  than 
to  adorn ;  whether  on  some  occasion  or 
other,  we  may  not  find  that  Uiose  on 
whom  they  are  lavished  have  not  been 
utterly  unsusceptible  of  feelings  of  irrita- 
tion and  resentment. — 

"  ■■  Medio  de  fonte  leponim 

Surget  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus 
angat.'' 


But  be  the  language  of  good  sense  or 
good  taste  in  this  House  what  it  may, 
clear  I  am,  that  in  diplomatick  corres- 
pondence, no  minister  would  be  justified 
m  risking  the  friendship  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  peace  of  his  own,  by  coarse 
reproach  and  galling  invective ;  and  that 
even  while  we  are  pleading  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  it  is  expedient  to 
respect  the  independence  of  those  with 
whom  we  plead.  We  differ  widely. from 
our  continental  allies  on  one  grest  prin- 
ciple, it  is  true :  nor  do  we,  nor  ought  we 
to  disguise  that  difference ;  nor  to  omit 
any  occasion  of  practically  upholding  our 
own  opinion.  But  every  considera|ion, 
whether  of  policy  or  of  justice,  combines 
with  the  recollection  of  the  counsels  whicli 
we  have  shared  and  of  the  deeds  which 
we  have  achieved  in  concert  and  com- 
panionship, to  induce  us  to  argue  our 
differences  of  opinion,  however  freely, 
with  temper;  and  to  enforce  them,  how- 
ever firmly,  without  insult. 

Before  I  quit  Verona,  there  are  other 
detached  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  our  connexion  with  the 
Congress,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice.  It  has  been  asked  why  we 
sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at 
all  ?— It  may  perhaps  be  right  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  It  was  not  originally  intended 
to  send  the  British  plenipotentiary  to  Ve- 
rona. The  congress  at  Yerona  was  ori- 
ginally convenedsolely  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  affiiirs  of  Italy,  with  which» 
the  House  is  aware  England  had  declined 
to  interfere  two  years  before.  England 
was  therefore  not  to  participate  in  those 
proceedings;  and  all  that  required  her 
participation  was  to  be  arraneed  in  a  pre- 
vious congress  at  Vienna.  But  circum- 
stances hi^  delayed  the  duke  of  Welliiu;- 
ton's  departure  from  England,  so  that  he 
did  not  reach  Vienna  till  many  weeks  after 
the  time  appointed.  The  sovereigns  had 
waited  to  the  Isst  hour  consistent  with 
their  Italian  arrangements.  The  option 
was  given  to  our  plenipotentiary  to  meet 
them  on  their  return  to  Vienna ;  but  it 
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which  the  anxiety  ef  the  Brit»h  geifeni. 
ment  was  prindiMilly  directed.  The  ne* 
gotiatioiii  at  CofietaDtinople  had  beeo 
earned  on  throash  the  Brittih  ambaM- 
isdor.  So  eotnpTetely  had  this  huthieM 
been  placed  m  the  handt  of  lord  Strang- 
ford»  that  it  wan  thonghl  necessary  to 
samroon  him  te  Vienaa.  Undoubtedly  it 
might  be  presumed  from  facts  which  were 
dl  public  notoriety,  that  the  aftirs  of 
Spain  could  not  altogether  escape  the 
notice  of  the  assembled  sovereigns  and 
ministers ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  instructions 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  related  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte  :-*and  how 
Rttle  the  Britbh  government  expected 
that  so  prominent  a  station  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  aflkirs  of  Spain,  may  be  In* 
ferred  from  the  dctke  of  Wellington's 
finding  it  neceisary  to  write  from  Paris 
for  specifick  instructions  on  that  sulHect. 

But  is  is  said,  that  Spain  ought  to  have 
been  invited  to  send  a  plentpetentiary  to 
the  congress.  So  far  as  Graat  Britain  is 
concerned,  I  answer  :— In  the  first  place, 
as  we  did  not  wish  the  aifiiirs  of  Spain 
to  be  brought  mto  discussion  at  all,  we 
could  not  take  or  suggest  a  preliminary 
step  which  would  have  seemed  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  such  a  discussion. 
In  the  next  phce,  if  Spain  had  been  in- 
tited,  the  answer  to  that  invhatfon  might 
have  produced  a  contrary  eft^ct  to  that 
which  we  aimed  at  producing.  Spain 
must  either  have  sent  a  pienipotentiary, 
or  have  refused  to  do  so.  The  refusal 
would  not  have  failed  to  be  taken  by  the 
aHies  OS  a  proof  of  the  duresse  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  The  sending  one,  if  sent  (as 
he  must  have  been)  jointly  by  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Cortes,  would  at  once 
have  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  existing  government  of 
Spain ;  and  would  almost  to  a  certainty 
have  led  td  a  joint  declaration  from  the 
alliance,  such  as  it  was  our  special  object 
to  avoid. 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  the  general 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  at  Verona,  which 
lowered,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  cha- 
racter of  England  ?  Nothing  like  it.  Our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  returned 
from  Verona  to  his  post,  with  full  powers 
firom  Russia  to  treat  on  her  behslf  with  the 
Turkish  government ;  from  which  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  he  enjoys  as  Hill 
confidence  as  perhaps  any  power  ever  gave 
to  one  of  its  own  ambassadors.  Such  is 
the  manifest  decay  of  our  authority, 


fsllon  in  the  eyes  of  aD  Msmkiod  is  the 
character  of  thb  counlfy,  that  two  of  the 
greatest  states  of  the  woiU  are  oonfent  to 
arrange  their  diisrencci  tfaravgh  a  British 
ministe^M^C}|S^<^  onBskioh  ioflisenoe^ 
and  r7!iKV^ffice'fa  Bcitisii  eqiiisjr  and 
Bntwn  wisdom ! 

Such  thrn  -nras  the  JMtir  of  ths  congraos, 
as  to  the  questioo  between  Btusiaand  ibo 
Porte;  the  questioo  (1  hitg  it  to  be  re* 
menbered)  ofHrn  which  wo  oa»peotedto 
be  principally  if  not  iaiirely  eagaged  si 
that  congrsse,  if  it  had  beeo  held  (as  wis 
hitended  when  tiw  duko  of  Weiliogioo  \di 
London)  at  Vienna. 

As  to  July,  I  have  ahready  said,  il  was 
distinctly  osidorstood  that  wo  had  reaohred 
to  take  no  share  in  iIm  discustiona.  Bot 
it  is  akooit  needless  \o  add,  that  the  ova* 
caatioB  of  Naploa  and  of  Piedmont*  was 
a  measure  witL  respect  to  which,  though 
the  plenipotentissy  of  Great  Britaia  was 
not  entitled  to  givo  or  to  withhold  the 
ooncurronce  of  iSs  gavemoieiil^  he  could 
net  bat  ugadj  its  cosdial  approbation. 

The  sesalt  of  the  eon|(reta  aa  to  8mdn» 
was  simply  the  disoonAmaamco  of  diplo* 
nratick  loCercoora^  with  that  power»  on  the 
part  of  Aostfia^  R«ssia»  and  Prussia;— a 
step  neither  necessarily  nor  probaUy  lead- 
ing to  war;  perhaps  {\m  aomo  views) 
rather  diminishiag  the  nsk  of  ic ;— a-sfep 
which  had  been  taken'  br  th^  same  mo- 
narchies towards  Portngsi  two  years  be- 
fore, without  leading  to  any  ulterior  con- 
sequences. The  concluding  expression 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  last  note  at 
Verona,  in  which  he  states  that  ai}  Iftat 
Great  Britain  could  do' was  to  *'endieavour 
to  allay  irritation  at  Mbdrid,"  describes 
all  that  in  effect  was  necessary  to  be  done 
there,  after  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers  shbuld  be  wiliidrawn:  add  llhe 
House  have  seen  in  sir  W.  A'Court's 
despatches^  how  scrupulously  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  promise  was  fblfiJJecfhy 
the  representations  of  our  minister  at 
Ma4rid.  They  have  seen  too,  how  insig- 
nificant the  result  of  the  coogreas  of  Ve- 
rona was  consider^  at  Madrid,  in  com* 
parison  with  what  had  been  apprehended. 
The  result  of  the  congress  as  to  France, 
was  a  promise  of  countenance  and  support 
from  the  alKes  in  three  specified  hypo- 
thetical cases  ;— ^Ist,  of  an  attack  made  by 
Spain  on  France;  ftid»  of  any  outrage  on 
the  person  of  the  Uog  or  royal  ftnuly  oT 

•  See  papers*  ClM  B.  Nos.  H  and 
U,  p.  935. 
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Spain ;  SrdJja  of  any  attempt  to  cliange 
the  dynasty  of  that  kiogdom.  Any  un- 
foreseen case,  if  any  such  should  arise, 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  new  deliberation, 
either  between  court  and  court,  or  in  the 
conferences  of  their  ministers  at  Paris. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  argue,  whether 
the  cases  specified  are  cases  which  would 
justify  interference.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  argument,  that  no  one  of  these 
cases  has  occurred.  France  is  therefore 
90t  at  war  on  a  case  foreseen  and  provided 
for  at  Verona:— and  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  not  occurred,  since  the  congress  of 
Verona,  any  new  case  to  which  the  assist- 
ance of  the  allies  can  be  considered  as 
pledged ;  or  which  has,  in  fact,  been  made 
the  subject  of  deliberation  among  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  several  courts  who  were 
inembers  of  the  congress. 

We  quitted  Verona,  therefore,  with  the 
satis&ction  of  having  prevented  any  cor- 
porate act  of  force  or  menace,  on  the  part 
of  the  alliance,  against  Spain;  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  three  cases  on  which 
alone  France  would  be  entitled  to  claim 
the  support  of  her  continental  alliea,  in  a 
conflict  with  Spain;  and  with  the  certainty 
that  in  any  other  case  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  France  alone,  in  any  interpeei- 
tion  which  we  might  ofier  for  averting,  or 
for  terminating,  hostilities. 

From  Verona  we  now  come,  with  our 
plenipotentiary,  to  Paris. 

I  have  admitted  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  repeat 
the  admission,  tliat,  after  the  dissolution, 
of  the  congress  of  Verona,  we  might,  if 
we  had  so  pleased,  have  withdrawn  our- 
idves  altogether  ftom  any  communication 
with  France  upon  the  subject  of  her 
Spanish  quarrel ; — that,  having  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  jointoperation  againstSpaiii, 
we  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  that 
success,  and  trusted,  for  the  rest,  to  the 
reflections  of  Franpe  herself  on  the  hazards 
of  the  project  in  her  contemplation.  Nay 
I  will  own  that  we  did  hesitate,  whether, 
we  should  not  adopt  this  more  selfish  and 
cautious  poller.  But  there  were  circum- 
stances attencm%  the  return  of  the  duke 
of  Wellii^on  to  Paris,  which  directed 
our  decision  another  wav*  In  the  first 
place,  we  found,  on  the  duke  of  Wellioff- 
ton*8  arrival  in  that  capital,  that  M:  de 
VillUe  had  sent  back  to  Verona  the  drafu 
of  the  despatches  of  the  three  continental 
allies  to  their  ministers  at  Madrid,  which 
M.  de  Montmorency  b$i  brought  with 
him  from  the  congress ;— had  sent  than 
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back  fot  re-consideration ;— -whether  wiib 
a  view  to  obtain  a  change  in  their  context^ 
or  to  prevent  their  being  forwarded  to 
their  destination  at  all,  did  not  appear : 
but,  be  that  as  it  might,  the  reference  it* 
self  was  a  proof  of  vacillation,  if  not 
of  change,  in  the  French  counsels. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  notorioua 
that  a  change  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  did  in 
fact  take  place  shortly  aAerwards,  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  Montmorency :  and 
M.  de  Montmoreney  was  as  notoriously 
the  adviser  of  war  against  Spain. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  precisely  at 
the  time  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  re- 
turn to  Paris  that  we  received  *  a  direct 
and  pressing  overture  from  the  Spanish 
government,  which  plsced  us  in  the  alter- 
native of  either  affording  our  good  offices 
to  Spain,  or  of  refusing  them. 

This  last  consideration  would  perhaps 
alone  have  been  decisive ;  but  when  it  was 
coupled  with  the  others  which  I  have 
stated,  and  with  the  hopes  of  doing  good 
which  they  mspired,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded to  me  that  we  should  have  incurred 
a  fearful  responsibility,  if  we  had  not  con- 
sented to  make  the  effort,  which  we  did 
make,  to  effect  an  adjustment  between 
France  and  Spain,  through  our  mediation* 

Add  to  this— that  the  question  which 
we  had  now  to  discuss  with  France  was  a 
totallv  new  question.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  as  to  that  general  right  of  inters 
ference,  which  we  had  disclaimed  and  de- 
nied—disclaimed for  ourselves  and  denied 
for  others — in  the  conferences  at  Verona. 
France  knew  that  upon  that  question  our 
opinion  was  formed,  and  was  unalterable. 
Our  mediation  therefore,  if  accepted  by 
France,  set  out  with  the  plain  and  admittea 
implication  that  the  discussion  must  turn, 
not  on  the  general  principle,  but  upon  a 
case  of  exception  to  be  made  out  by 
France,  showing  to  our  satisfaction  wherein 
Spain  had  offended  and  aggrieved  her. 

It  has  been  observed,  as  if  it  were  an 
inconsistency,  that  at  Verona  a  discourag- 
ing answer  had  been  given  ^  by  our  pleni- 
potentiary to  a  hint  that  it  might,  per^^ 
haps,  be  advisable  for  us  to  offer  our  me- 
diation with  Spain ;  but  that  no  sooner 
had  the  duke  of  Wellington  arrived  as 
Paris,  than  he  was  instructed  to  offer  that 
mediation.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true :  and 
the  difference  is  one  which  flows  out  of, 
and  verifies,  the  entire  course  of  our  po* 
licy  at  Verona.  We  declined  mediating 
between  Spaiaand  an  alliance  assuming  te 
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ittelf  that  character  of  general  superin- 
tendence of  ihe  concerns  of  nation:F.  But 
a  negotiation  between  kingdom  and  king- 
dom, in  the  old,  intelligible,  accustomed, 
European  form,  was  precisely  the  issue  to 
which  we  were  desirous  of  bringing  the 
d'spute  between  France  and  Spam.  We 
eagerly  grasped  at  this  chance  of  preserv- 
ing peace  ^  and  the  more  eagerly  because, 
as  1  have  before  said,  wo  received,  at  that 
precise  moment,  the  application  from 
Spain  for  our  good  offices. 


If  there  were  any  affront  indeed  in  thia 
ca&e,  it  was  an  affront  received  eqtudlj 
from  both  parties ;  for  Spaia  also  declined 
our  mediation,  after  having  loliciied  our 
good  officea,  and  solicited  ag»>in  our  good 
offices,   after    declining    our  mediation. 
Nor  is  the  distinction,  however  apparentiy 
technical,  so  void  of  reason  as  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear.     There  did  not  eiist 
between  France  and  Spain  that  corporctl, 
that  material,  that  external  ground  of  dis- 
pute, on  which  a  mediation  could  operate. 


.  But  France  refused  our  offered  media-  The  offence,  on  the  side  of  each  party, 
tion  :  and  it  has  been  represented  by  some  ,  was  an  offence  rankling  in  the  minds  of 
gentlemen,  that  the  refusal  of  our  media-  :  each,  from  a  long  courirc  of  irritating  dis- 
tion  by  France  was  an  affront  which  we  \  cussions  ;  it  was  to  be  allayed  rather  by 
ought  to  have  resented.     S  r,  speaking  not  j  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  parties^ 


of  this  particular  instance  only,  but  gene- 
rally of  the  policy  of  nations,  I  contend, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  re- 
fusal of  a  mediation  is  no  affiront ;  and 
that,  after  the  refusal  of  mediation,  to  ac- 
cent or  to  tender  good  offices  is  no  hu- 
miliation. I  beg  leave  to  cite  an  authority 
en  such  points,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be 
diiiputed.  Martens,  in  the  Diss^pMiou 
which  is  prefixed  to  his  coH^ction  of 
Treaties,  distinguishing  between  mediation 
and  good  offices,  lays  it  down  expressly, 
that  a  nation  may  accept  the  good  offices 


than  by  reference  to  any  tangible  object- 
To  illustrate  this ; — Suppose,  for  example, 
that  Fniiice  had  in  time  of  peace  possessed 
herself,  by  a  coup  de  main,  of  Minorca ;— » 
or  suppose  any  unsettled  pecuniary  claimf 
on  one  side  or  the  other,— or  any  Vnigation 
with  respect  to  territory ;— a  mediator 
might  be  called  in^ — in  the  firat  case  to  re- 
commend restitution, — in  tlie  others  U> 
estimate  the  amount  of  ckiim,  or  to  adjuf^t 
the  terms  of  compromise.  There  would, 
in  either  of  these  cases,  be  a  tangible  ob- 
ject for  mediation.     But  where  the  dif- 


of  another  after  rejecting  her  mediation,  fereoce  was  not  external;  where  it  arose 
The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  I  from  irritated  feelings,  from  vague  and 
r.efer :  {  perhaps  exaggerated  apprehensions,  from 

'*  Amicable  negotiations  may  take  place,  '  charges  not  proved,  nor  perhaps  capable 
either  between  the  powers  themselves  be-  ;  of  proof,  on  either  side, — in  such  cases 
tween  whom  a  dispute  has  arisen,  or  jointly  each  party  felt  that  there  was  nothing  de- 
with  a  third  power.  The  part  to  be  taken  ^finite  and  precise  which  either  could  sub- 
by  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  mit  to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  or  to  the 
the  dispute,  differs  essentially  according  discretion  of  an  arbitrator ;  thouvh  each 
to  one  or  other  of  two  cases ;  whether  might  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  good 
the  power,  in  the  first  place,  merely  offices  of  a  third  party,  friendly  to  both, 
interposes  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  would  be  well  employed  to  soo.the  exaspe- 
an  agreement ;  or,  secondly,  is  chosen  by  ration,  to  8ug<«est  concession,  and,  without 
the  two  parties,  to  act  as  a  mediator  be-  probing  too  deeply  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
twecn  them."  And  headds; — *<  mediation  pute,  to  exhort  to  mutual  forbearance  and 
differs  essentially  froai  good  offices  ;  a  oblivion.  The  difference  is  perfectly  in- 
state may  accept  the  latter,  at  the  same  telligihle ;  and  in  fact,  on  the  waot  of  a 
time  that  it  rejects  mediation.*'*  due  apprec  ation  of  the  nature  of  that  dif- 

— — ; ference,  turns  much  of  the  objection  which 

*  •«  Les  negociations  d  I'amiable  peuvent  has  been  raised  against  our  having  sug- 
avoir  lieu  entre  les  Puissances  seules  enire  gested  conces^ioa  to  Spain, 
lesquelles  la  dispute  s'est  elev6e,  soit  avec  ,  Our  uiediatioo  then,  as  I  have  said,  was 
le  concours  d'une  tierce  Puissance.  La  I  refused  by  Spain  a»  well  as  by  France  :•— 
part  que  celle-ci  pent  prendre  pour  ter-  but  before  it  was  ofered  to  Frauce,  our 
miner  le  litige,  difleie  essentiellement 
d'apr^s  que  I  °  £lle  interpose  seulement 
aes  bons  offices  pour  moyenner  un  accom- 
modement,  ou  que  2^  Elle  est  choisi  par 
le»  deux  parties  pour,  leur  servir  de  m^ 
diateur."— Martens  Droit  de  Gens,  Tome 


VI.  p.  328. — And  he  subjoins  in  a  note— 
"  La  mediation  diffi§re  essentiellement  de 
Tin terposi tion  de  bons  offices;  on  peut 
accepter  ceux-d,  et  rejetter  ki  mMia- 
tion.^' 
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ood  office!  had  been  asked  by  Spain, 
hey  were  asked  in  the  despatch  of  M. 
San  Miguel,  which  has  been  quoted  with 
6o  much  praise^ — a  praise  in  which  1  have 
no  indisposition  to  concur.  I  agree  in  ad- 
miring that  paper  for  its  candour,  manli- 
ness, and  simplicity.  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  has  misunderstood 
the  early  part  of  it.  He  has  quoted  it,  as 
if  it  complained  of  some  want  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to- 
wards Spain.  The  complaint  was  quite  of 
another  sort.  It  complained  of  want  of 
communication  from  this  government,  of 
what  was  passing  at  Verona.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  complaint  was  true ;  but  in 
that  want  of  communication  there  was  no 
want  of  kindness.  The  date  of  M.  San 
MigueFs  despatch  is  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber ^  ;  the  congress  did  not  close  till  the 
SS9lh.  It  is  true  that  I  declined  making 
any  communication  to.  Spain,  of  the  trans- 
notions  which  were  passing  at  Verona, 
whilst  the  congress  was  still  sitting.  I  ap- 
peal to  i^ny  man  of  honour,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  ungenerous  to  our 
allies,  to  make  such  a  communication,  so 
Jong  as  we  entertained  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  result  of  tlie  congress  might  not 
be  hostile  to  Spain ;  and  whether,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  situation  in  which  we 
were  placed  at  that  time,  by  the  negotia- 
tion which  we  were  carrying  on  at  Madrid 
for  the  adjustment  of  our  claims  upon  the 
Spanish  government,  such  a  communica- 
tion would  not  have  been  liable  to  the 
suspicion  that  we  were  courting  favour 
witli  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  our  allies, 
for  our  own  separate  objects  ?  We  might 
to  be  sure  have  said  to  her,  "  You  com- 
plain of  our  reserve,— but  you  don't  know 
how  stoutly  we  are  fighting  your  battles 
at  Verona. '  But,  Sir,  I  did  hope  that  she 
never  would  have  occasion  to  know  that 
such  battles  had  been  fought  for  lier.  She 
never  should  have  known  it,  if  the  nego- 
tiations had  turned  out  favourably.  When 
the  result  oroved  unfavourable,  I  imme- 
diately maae  a  full  disclosure  of  what  had 
passed;  and. with  that  disclosure,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  the  Spanish  government 
were,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  con- 
cerned, entirely  satisfied.  The  expres- 
sions of  that  satisfaction  are  scattered 
through  sir  W.  A'Court's  reports  of  M. 
San  Miguel^s  subsequent  conversations; 
and  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  M. 


,  *  See  IViperSi  Class  A.  No.  ?•  p.  912. 
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San  Miguel's  note  to  sir  W.  A'Court,*  of 
the  12th  of  January. 

In  the  subsequeut  part  of  the  despatch 
of  M.  San  Miguel,  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber,  (which  we  are  now  considering)  that 
minister  defines  the  course  whicn  he 
wishes  Great  Britain  to  pursue ;  and  I  de- 
sire to  be  judged  and  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  the  warmest  advocate  for  Spain,  by  no 
other  rules  than  those  laid  down  in  that 
despatch. 

"  The  acts  to  which  I  allude,"  says  M. 
San  Miguel,  '^  would  in  no  wise  compro- 
mise  the  most  strictly-conceived  system 
of  neutrality.  Good  offices,  counsels,  the 
reflections  of  one  friend  in  favour  o(  ano^ 
ther,  do  not  place  a  nation  in  concert  of 
attack  or  defence  with  another,— do  not 
expose  it  to  the  enmity  of  the  opposite 
party,  even  if  they  do  not  deserve  its 
grautude: — they  are  not  (in  a  word> 
effective  aid,  troops,  arms,  suDsidies  which 
augment  the  force  of  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  It  is  of  reason  only  that  we 
are  speaking ;  and  it  is  with  the  pen  of 
conciliation  that  a  power,  situated  like 
Great  Britain,  might  support  Spain, 
without  exppsing  herself  to  take  part  in  a 
war,  which  she  may  perhaps  prevent  with 
general  utility."  Agam — "  England  might 
act  in  this  manner ;  being  able,  ought  she 
so  to  act  ?  and  if  she  ought,  has  she  acted 
so  ?  In  the  wise,  just  and  generous 
views  of  the  government  of  St.  James's  no 
other  answer  can  exist  than  the  affirmative. 
Why  then  does  she  not  notify  to  Spain 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  in  that  mediatory  sense  (en 
aquel  sentido  mediador)  ?  Are  there 
weighty  inconveniences  which  enjoin  dis- 
cretion, which  show  the  necessity  of  se- 
crecy ?  They  do  not  appear  to  an  ordi- 
nary penetration." 

1  have  already  told  the  House  why  I 
had  not  made  such  a  notification ;  1  have 
told  them  also  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
straint of  honour  was  removed,  I  did  make 
it ;  and  that  the  Spanish  government  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  part  which  I  have  jiist  quoted 
of  the  despatch  of  M.  San  Miguel, — that 
in  which  he  solicits  our  good  offices,  and 
points  out  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to 
be  applied, — I  am  sure  the  House  will 
see  that  we  scrupulously  followed  his  sug- 
gestions. 

Most  true  it  is,  and  lamentable  as  true^ 

*  See  Papers,  Class  B.  Indosure  in  No. 
16,  p.  938. 
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that  our  repretentmiont  to  France  were 
not  successful.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wettmioster  attributes  our  failure  to  the 
iatrigues  of  Russia;  and  has  told  us  of 
a  bet  made  by  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  a  Coffee-house  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
force  France  into  a  war  with  Spain. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  disclaimed  this 
Tersion  of  his  words.  He  had  put  it  as 
a  conjecture. 

Mr.  Canning. — I  assure  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  that  I  understood  him  to  state  it  as  a 
fiict :  but  if  it  was  only  conjecture,  it  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  the  address 
#hich  he  supports  ;*every  paragraph  of 
which  teems  with  guesses  and  supposi- 
tions equally  groundless. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  ( Mr. 
Whitmore)  has  given  a  more  correct  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  the  war.  I  believei 
with  him  that  the  war  was  forced  on  the 
French  go? emment  by  the  Tiolence  of  a 
political  party  in  Frsnce.  I  believe  that  at 
one  time  the  French  government  hoped  to 
avert  it;  and  that  up  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod, tome  members  or  that  cabinet  would 
gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
■raallest  loop*hole  through  which  the  Spa- 
nish government  would  have  enabled  them 
to  find  their  retreat.  But  we,  forsooth, 
are  condemned  as  dupes,  because  our 
opponents  gratuitously  ascribe  to  France 
one  settled,  systematick  and  invariable 
line  of  policy ;— because  it  is  assumed  that 
from  the  beginning  France  had  but  one 
purpose  in  view ;  and  that  she  merely 
amused  the  British  cabinet  from  time  to 
time  with  pretences,  which  we  ought  to 
have  had  the  sagacity  to  detect.  If  so, 
the  French  government  had  made  singu- 
lar sacrifices  to  appearance.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency was  sent  to  Verona;  he  nego^ 
tiated  with  the  Allies ;  he  brought  home 
a  result  so  satisfactory  to  France,  that 
he  was  made  a  duke  for  his  services. 
He  had  enioyed  his  new  title  but  a  few 
days  when  he  quitted  his  office.  On  this 
occabion  I  admit  that  I  was  a  dupe, — I 
believe  all  the  world  were  dopes  with  me, 
*--for  all  understood  this  change  of  mi- 
nisters to  be  indicative  of  a  change  in 
the  counsels  of  the  French  cabinet,— a 
change  from  war  to  peace.  For  eieht 
and  foity  hours  I  certainly  was  under 
that  delusion  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
only  a  change,  not  of  the  question  of 
war,  but  of  the  character  of  that  question  : 
a  change  as  it  was  somewhat  quaintly 
termed— from  European  to  French.  The 
duk^  M.  de  Montmoreocy^  finding  him- 


self unable  to  carry  into  eflnA  tbe  aytleas 
of  policy  which  he  had  engaged,  at  the 
con^ss,  to  support  in  the  cabinet  at  Fa* 
ris,  in  order  to  testify  theiAacerity  of  his 
engagement,  promptly  and  most  honour* 
ably  resiened.     But  this  event,  honoura- 
ble as  it  Is  to  the  duke  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency, completely  disproves  theduffge  of 
dupery  brought  against  us.     Thai  laaii  it 
not  a  dupe,  who,  not  foreeeetng  the  va« 
dilations  of  others,  is  not  prepared  to  meH 
them ;  but  he  who  is  misled  bj  fidte  pre- 
tences pot  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  him.  Before  a  man  can  be  said 
to  be  duped,  there  must  have  been  some 
settled  purpose  concealed  from  him,  and 
not  discovered  by  him ;  but  here  there  was 
a  variation  of  purpose,  a  variatioA  too, 
which,  so  far  from  considering  it  thei^ 
or  now,  as  an  evil,  ve  then  hailed  and 
still  consider  as  a  good.  It  was  no  dupery 
on  our  part  to  acquiesce   in  a  cbang^ 
of  counsel  on  the  nert  of  the  French  ca* 
binet,  which  provea  the  result  of  the  con- 
gress at  Verona  fo  be  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed itr*by  giving  to  the  quarrel  with 
Spain  the  character  of  a  French  quarrel. 

If  gentlemen  will  read  over  the  corres- 
pondence about  oar  offer  of  mediation, 
with  this  key,  —  they  will  understand 
exactly  the  meaning  of  the  difference  of 
tone  between  the  duke  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  :  they 
will  observe  that  when  I  first  described 
the  question  respecting  Spain  as  a  French 
question,  the  duke  de  Montmorency  loud- 
ly maintained  it  to  be  a  question  toute  Eu-^ 
rop^enne  ;  but  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
upon  my  repeating  the  same  description 
in  the  sequel  of  that  correspondence,  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  a  question  at  once  and 
equally  toute  Frangaise  et  toute  £tiro- 
peenne  .*— an  explanation  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  I  acknowledge  I  do  not 
precisely  understimd ;  but  which,  if  it  doei 
not  distinctly  admit  the  definition  of  a 
question  Frangaise,  seems  at  least  to  ne- 
gative M.  de  Montmorency's  definition 
of  a  question  toute  Europ^enne. 

In  thus  unavoidably  ratroducing  the 
names  of  the  French  mtnisters,  I  beg  I 
may  be  understood  to  speak  of  them  with 
respect  and  esteem.  Of  M.  de  Montmo^ 
rency  I  have  already  said,  that  in  voluntarily 
relinquishing  his  office,  he  made  an  honour- 
able sacrifice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  to  the  force  of  obligations  which 
be  had  undertaken  but  could  not  fulfiL 
As  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  a  personal  acqaain* 
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taiice»  I  admire  his  talenU  and  hit  genius;  plj, 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  an  upright  by 
mind,  of  untainted  honour,  and  most 
capable  of  discharging  adequately  the 
high  functions  of  we  station  which  he 
fills.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  poll* 
lical  conduct  of  the  French  government 
in  the  present  war,  I  think  this  tribute 
justly  due  to  the  individual  character  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand.  I  think  it  further 
due  to  him  in  fairness,  to  correct  a  mis- 
representation to  which  I  have,  however 
innocently,  exposed  him.  From  a  des- 
patch^ of  sir  W.  A'Court,  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
spoken  of  the  failure  of  the  mission  of 
lord  F.  Somerset,  as  of  an  event  which 
had  actually  happened,  at  a  time  when 
that  nobleman  had  not  even  reached 
Madrid.  I  have  recently  received  a  cor* 
rected  copy  of  that  despatch,  in  which 
tlie  tense  employed  in  speaking  of  lord  F. 
Somerset's  nusston  is  not  past,  but  future ; 
and  the  failure  of  that  mission  is  only  an- 
ticipated, not  announced  as  having  oc- 
curred. The  despatch  was  sent  in  ei/pher 
to  M.  Lagarde  ^from  whom  sir  W. 
A*Cdurt  received  his  copy  of  it) ;  and  no- 
thing is  more  natural  in  such  cases  than 
a  mistake  in  the  inflection  of  a  verb. 

It  is  also  just  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  allude  (although  it 
is  rather  out  of  place  in  this  argument) 
to  another  circumstance  of  which  I  yes- 
terdfiy  received  an  explanation.  A  strong 
feeling  has  been  excited  in  this  country  by 
the  reported  capture  of  a  rich  Spanish 
prize  in  the  West  Indies  by  a  French  ship 
of  war.  If  the  French  captain  had  acted 
under  orders,  most  unquestionably  those 
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9  as  I  have  said,  arrived  yMetdaft 
y  a  telegraphic  communication  fi^om 
Paris.  It  runs  thus  —  «  Paris,  April  28, ' 
1823-  We  have  not  received  any  thing 
official  as  to  the  prize  made  by  the  Jean 
Bart.  This  veMel  had  no  instructions  to 
make  any  such  capture.  If  this  capture 
has  really  been  made,  there  must  have 
been  some  particular  circumstances  which 
were  the  cause  of  it.  In  any  case,  the 
French  government  will  see  justice  done.'* 
1  have  thought  it  right  to  dear  up  this 
transaction ;  and  to  show  the  promptitude 
of  the  French  government  in  giving  the 
required  explanation.  I  now  return  to 
the  more  immediate  subject  of  discussion ; 
—and  pass  from  France  to  Spain. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  Spanish  government  to  ask 
them,  as  we  did,  for  assurances  of  the 
safety  of  the  royal  femily  of  Sbain.  Have 
I  not  already  accounted  for  tnat  su^ges^ 
tion? — I  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  war,  prospectively  agreed 
upon  at  Verona,  was  any  act  of  personal 
violence  to  the  king  of  Spain  or  his  fa* 
rally.  I  endeavoured,  thererore,  to  obtaiii 
such  assurances  from  Spain  as  shcfuld  re^ 
move  the  apprehension  of  any  such  out- 
rage,— not  Decause  the  Ek'itrsh  cabinet 
thought  those  assurances  necessary;  but 
because  it  might  be  of  the  greatest  advan^ 
tage  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  proclaim  our  conviction,  that 
upon  this  point  there  was  nothing  to  ap« 
prebend  :  that  we  should  thus  possess  the 
means  of  proving  to  France  that  she  had 
no  case,  arising  out  of  the  conferences  of 
Verona,  to  justify  a  war.  Such  assurances 
Spain  might  have  refused— she  would  have 
refused  them,— to  France.  To  us  she 
orders  must  have  been  given  at  a  time  |  might — she  did  give  them,^-without  lowers, 
when  the  French  government  was  most  >  ing  her  dignity. 

warm  in  its  professions  of  a  desire  to  j  And  here  I  cannot  help  referring,  with 
maintain  peace.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  |  some  pain,  to  a  speech  delivered  by  an 
it  might  still  perhaps  be  doubtful  whether  |  hon.  and  learned  fnend  of  mine  last  night, 


this  country  ought  to  be.  the  first  to  com- 
plain. Formal  declarations  of  war,  an- 
terior to  warlike  acts,  have  been  for  some 
time  growing  into  disuse  in  Europe.  The 
war  of  1756,  and  the  Spanish  war  in  1804', 
both,  it  must  be  admitted,  commenced 
with  premature  capture  and  anticipated 
hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
But— be  that  as  it  may, — I  wrote  to 
sir  C.  Stuart,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  this  country,  desiring  him  to  re- 
quire an  explanation  of  the  affiiir  :  the  re* 
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(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  this  subject  in  a  manner  totally  un- 
like himself.  He  pronounced  a  high- 
flown  eulogy  upon  M.  Arguelles  :  he  en- 
vied him,  he  said,  for  many  things ;  but 
he  envied  him  most  for  the  magnanimity 
which  he  had  shown  in  sparing  his  so- 
vereign. 

Sir «/.  Mackintosh  said»  that  he  had  only 
used  the  word  **  sparing,"  as  sparing  the 
delicacyt  not  the  life  ofthe  kine. 

Mr.  Csaiftn^^— I  am  glad  to  have  occa- 
sioned this  explanation  :  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  firitod  mint  have 
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intended  so  to  express  himself ;  for  I  am 
■ui%  that'he  must  agree  with  me  in  think- 
>  ing  that  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious 
than  ta  familiarize  the  world  with  the 
contemplstion  of  events  so  calamitous.  I 
am  sure  that  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  not  be  forward  to  anticipate  for 
the  people  of  Spain,  an  outrage  so  alien 
to  their  character. 

Great  Britain  asked  these  assurances 
tlien  without  offence;  forasmuch  as  she 
asked  them— not  for  herself, — not  because 
she  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  supposed  danger  ^--but  because  that 
danger  constituteil  one  of  those  hypothe- 
tical cases  on  which  alone  France  could 
claim  efentual  support  from  the  allies ; 
and  because  she  wished  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  France  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
have  such  a  justification. 

In  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  like 
purpose,  the  British  cabinet  proposed  to 
Spain  to  do  that,  without  which  not  only 
the  disposition,  but  perhaps  the  power 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  to  recede  from  the  menacing 
position  which  it  had  somewhat  precipi- 
tately occupied. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which 
the  longest  and  fiercest  battle  has  been 
fought  affainst  us— the  suggestion  to 
Spain  of  the  expediency  of  modifying  her 
constitution.  As  to'this  poiht,  I  should 
be  perfectly  contented,  sir,  to  rest  the 
justification  of  ministers  upon  the  argu- 
ment stated  the  night  before  last  by  a 
noble  young  friend  of  mine  (lord  F.  L. 
Gower),  in  a  speech  which,  both  from 
what  it  promised  and  what  it  performed, 
was  heard  with  delight  by  the  House.  If 
ministers,  my  noble  friend  observed,  had 
refused  to  offer  such  suggestions ;  and  if, 
being  called  to  account  for  that  refusal, 
they  had  rested  their  defence  on  the 
ground  of  delicacy  to  Spain,  would  they 
not  have  been  taunted  with  something 
like  these  observations, — <«  What ! — had 
you  not  among  you,— a  member  of  your 
government,  sitting  at  the  same  council 
board,— a  man  whom  you  ought  to  have 
considered  as  an  instrument  furnished  by 
Providence,  at  once  to  give  efficacy  to 
your  advice,  and  to  spare  the  delicacy  of 
the  Spanish  nation  ?  Why  did  you  not 
employ  the  duke  of  Wellington  for  this 
purpose?  Did  you  forget  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Spain,  or  did 
you  imagine  that  Spain  had  forgotten 
them?  Might  not  any  advice,  however 
unpalatable,  have  been  offered  by  such  a 
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benefactor,  without  liability  to  oflEence  oi 
misconstruction  ?  Why  did  tou  negled 
BO  happy  an  opporttmity»  and  leave  an< 
employed  so  fit  an  accent }  Oh  I  blind  to 
the  interests  of  the  Spanish  neop/e — Oh ! 
insensible  to  the  feelings  ot  human  na- 
ture T  Such  an  argument  would  have 
been  unanswerable;  and,  however  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain  has  failed,  1 
would  much  rather  have  to  defend  myself 
against  the  charge  of  having  tendered  ad« 
vice  officiously,  than  against  that  of  hav* 
ing  stupidly  neglected  to  employ  the 
means  whicii  the  possession  of  such  a  man 
as  the  duke  of  Wellington  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  for  the  salvation 
of  a  nation  which  he  had  already  once 
rescued  from  destruction. 

With  respect  to  the  Memorandum  oi 
the  noble  duke,  which  has  been  to  much 
the  subject  of  cavil,— -it  it  the  offspring  of 
a  manly  mind,  pouring  out  its  honest  opi- 
nions with  an  earnestness  character/stic 
of  sincerity,  and  with  a  Meal  too  warm  to 
stand  upon  nice  and  scrupulous  exureasion. 
I  am  tare  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  the  noble  dnke  reaUy  thought ;  I  am 
sure  that  what- he  thought  at  the  time  of 
writing  it,  he  would  stjll  maintain:  and 
what  be  thinks  and  maintains  regarding 
Spain,  mutt,  I  should  imagine,  be  receiv- 
ea  with  respect  and  confidence  by  all  who 
do  not  believe  themselves  to  be  better  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  Spain  than  he  i».  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's suggestions  here,  confident  I  am 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  Spain  to 
whom  this  paper  was  communicated,  who 
took  it  as  an  offence ;  or  who  did  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  adviser, 
whatever  they  might  think  of  the  imme- 
diate practicability  of  his  advice.  Would 
to  God  that  some  part  of  it,  at  least,  had 
been  accepted ! — I  admit  the  point  of  ho- 
nour— ^I  respect  those  who  have  acted 
upon  it— I  do  not  blame  the  Spaniards 
that  they  refused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
temporary  necessity  : — but  still— ^till  I 
lament  the  result  of  that  refusal.  Of  this 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  even  if  the  Spaniards 
were  justified  in  objecting  to  concede,  it 
would  have  been  a  most  romantic  point  of 
honour  which  should  have  induced  Great 
Britain  to  abstain  from  recommending 
concession. 

It  is  said  that  every  thing  was  required 
of  Spain,  and  nothing  of  France.  I  ut- 
terly deny  it.  I  have  already  described 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.: 
I  will  repeat,  though  the  term  has  been 
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so  much  criticuedy  that  they  had  no  ex- 
ternal point  of  dift'erence.  France  said  to 
Spainr  '*  Your  revolution  disquiets  me;" 
and  Spain  replied  to  France,  '*  Your 
Army  of  Observation  disquiets  me/' 
There  were  but  two  remedies  tothis^state 
of  things — War,  or  Concession ;  and  why 
was  England  fastidiously, and  (as  I  think), 
roost  mistakenly,  to  say,  "  Our  notions  of 
non-interference  are  so  strict,  that^  we 
cannot  advise  you  even  for  your  safety : 
though,  whatever  concession  you  may 
make,  may  probably  be  met  by  corres- 
ponding concession  on  the  part  of  France?" 
—  Undoubtedly  the  withdrawing  of  the 
Army  of  Observation  would  have  been,  if 
not  purely  yet  in  a  great  decree,  an  in- 
ternal measure  on  the  part  of  France ;  and 
one  which,  though  I  will  not  assert  it  to 
be  precisely  equivalent  with  the  alteration 
by  Spain  of  any  fault  in  her  constitution, 
-—yet,  considenng  its  immediate  practical 
advantage  to  Spain,  would  not,  I  think, 
have  been  too  aearly  purchased  by  such 
an  alteration.  That  France  was  called 
upon  to  make  the  corre i«ponding  conces- 
8 ion  appears  as  well  from  the  memo- 
randum of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as 
from  the  despatches  of  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  from  mine ;  and  this  concession  was 
admitted  by  M.  San  Miguel  to  be  the 
object  which  Spain  most  desired.  Eng- 
land saw  that  war  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the-  existing  state  of 
things  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and, 
if  something  were  yielded  on  the  one  side, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  for  Eng- 
land to  insist  upon  a  countervailing  sacri- 
fice on  the  other. 

The  propriety  of  maintaining  the  Army 
of  Observation  depended  wholly  upon  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  on  which  France 
justified  its  continuance.  1  do  not  at  all 
mean  to  say  thai  the  truth  o^  those  alle- 
gations was  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
what  I  do  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  British  government  to 
go  into  a  trial  and '  examine  evidence,  to 
ascertain  the  foundation  of  the  conflicting 
oUegations  on  either  side.  It  was  clear 
that  nothing  but  some  modification  of  the 
S^nish  constitution  could  avert  the  cala- 
mity of  war ;  and,  in  applying  the  means 
in  our  hands  to  that  object,j(an  object  in- 
teresting not  to  Spain  only,  but  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  Europe,)  it  was  not  our  bu- 
siness to  take  up  the  cause  of  either  party, 
and  to  state  it  with  the  zeal  and  with  the 
aggravation^  of  an  advocate;  but  rather 
to  endeavoar  to  reduce  the.  demanda  of 


each  within  such  limits  as  might  afibrd 
a  reasonable  hope  of  mutual  conciliation. 

Grant,  even,  that  the  justice  wa» 
wholly  on  the  side  of  Spain  ;  still,  in  en- 
treating the  Spanish  ministers,  with  n 
view  to  peace,  to  abate  a  little  of  their 
just  pretensions,  the  British  government 
did  not  go  beyond  the  duty  which  the 
law  of  nations  prescribes.  No,  Sir:  it 
was  our  duty  to  induce  Spain  to  relax 
something  of  her  positive  right,  for  a  pur- 
pose so  essential  to  her  own  interests  and 
to  those  of  the  world.  Upon  this  point 
let  me  fortify  myself  once  more  by  refe- 
rence to  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations. 
•*  The  duty  of  a  •  mediator,*  says  Vattel,* 
*<  is  to  favour  well-founded  claims,  and  to 
effect  the  restoration  to  each  party  of 
what  belongs  to  him  ;  but  he  ought  not 
scrupulously  to  insist  on  ri«!id  justice*  He 
is  a  conciliator^  not  a  judge  :  his  businesa 
is  to  procure  peace;  and  be  ought  to  in- 
duce him  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  re- 
lax something  of  his  pretensions,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  view  to  so  great -a  blessing.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  British  government 
is  thus  fortified  by  an  authority,  not  inte- 
rested, not  partial,  not  special  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  but  universal — untinctured  by 
favor— uninfluenced  by  the  circumstances 
of  any  particular  case,  and  applicable  to 
the  general  concerns  and  dealings  of  man- 
kind. Is  it  not  plain  then  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  duty  towards 
the  weaker  party  ?  Our  duty,  Sir,  was 
discharged  not  only  without  any  unfriend- 
ly bias  against  Spain ;  but  with  tender- 
ness, with  preference,  with  partiality  in 
her  ikvour  :  and  while  I  respect  (as  1 
have  already  said)  the  honourable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Spanish  character,  so  deeply 
am  I  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of 
peace  for  Spain,  that,  should  the  oppor- 
tunity recur,  I  would  again,  without 
scruple,  tender  the  same  advice  to  her 
JEOvernment.  The  point  of  honour  was 
in  truth  rather  individual  than  national : 
but  the  safety  put  to  hazard  was  assuredly 
that  of  the  wnole  nation.    Look  at  the 


*  '*  Le  devoir  d'un  m^diateur  est  bien 
de  favoriser  le  bon  droit,  de  faire  rendre  k 
chacun  ce  qui  lui  appartient ;  mais  il  ne 
doit  point  msister  scrupuleusement  sur 
une  justice  rigoureuse.  li  est  conciliateur» 
et  non  pas  juge  :  sa  vocation  est  de  pro- 
curer la  paix ;  et  il  doit  porter  celui  qui  • 
le  droit  de  son  c6t^,  ^  rel&cber  quelouo 
chose  i*il  est  n^cessaire,  daot  la  yue  d  un 
si  grand  bien.**— L.  11.  c.  10,  Sec  dS8. 
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tUte  of  Spain ;  and  consider  whether  the 
filling  up  a  blank  in  the  ftcheme  of  her 
representative  constitution  with  an 
amount*  more  or  less  high,  of  qualifiQi- 
tion,  for  the  members  of  the  cortes— whe- 
ther the  promising  to  consider  hereafter 
of  some  modifications  in  other  question- 
able points— >was  too  much  to  be  conceded 
—if  by  such  a  sacrifice  peace  could  have 
been  preserved  1  If  we  hod  declined  to 
interfere  on  such  grounds  of  punctilio, 
would  not  the  very  passage  which  I  have 
now  read  from  Vattel  as  our  vindicatioo, 
have  been  brought  against  us  with  justice 
as  a  charge  ? 

I  regrett  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
Spain,  that  our  efforts  failed.  I  must 
fiurly  add  Uiat  I  regret  it  for  the  sake  of 
France  also.  Convmced  as  I  may  be  of 
the  injustice  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
French  government,  i  cannot  shut  my 
eyt9  to  its  impolicy.  I  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  gallant  character  and  mighty  re- 
sources of  the  French  nation,  of  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  France,  and  of  the  weight 
which  tlie  ought  to  preserve  in  the  scale 
of  Europe;  1  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
dangers  to  which  she  is  exposing  herself; 
nor  omit  to  reflect  what  the  consequences 
may  be  to  that  country— what  the  conse- 
quences to  Europe— of  the  hazardous  en- 
terprise in  which  she  is  now  engaged ;  and 
which,  for  ought  that  human  prudence 
can  foresee,  may  end  in  a  dreadful  revul- 
aion.  As  mere  matter  of  abstract  right, 
morality,  perhaps^  ought  to  be  contented 
when  injury  recoils  upon  an  agsressor. 
But  such  a  revulsion  as  I  am  speaking  of, 
would  not  affect  France  alone  :  it  would 
touch  the  continental  states  at  many 
points  :  it  would  touch  even  Great  Bri- 
tain. France  could  not  be  convulsed 
without  cominunicating  danger  to  the 
very  extremities  of  Europe.  With  this 
conviction,  I  confess  I  thought  any  sacri- 
fice, short  of  national  honour  or  national 
independence,  cheap,  to  prevent  the  first 
breach  in  that  pacific  settlement,  by  which 
the  miseries  and  agitations  of  the  world 
have  been  so  recently  composed. 

I  apologize,  Sir,  for  the  length  of  time, 
which  I  have  consumed  upon  these  points. 
The  case  is  complicsted ;  the  transactions 
have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  the 
opinions  regarding  them  are  various  and 
discordant.  The  true  understanding  oi 
the  case,  however,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  government,  would  be 
■Batters  of  coflsparatively  light  importance, 
if  censure  or  apprdbation  for  the  paist 


were  the  only  result  b  cootemplation* 
But  considering  that  we  are  now  only  at 
the  threshold,  as  it  w^re,  of  the  war,  and 
that  great  events  are  pending  in  which 
England  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to 
take  her  part,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  no  doubt  should  rest  upon  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  this  country. 

One  thing  more  there  is,  which  I  must 
not  forget  to  notice  with  regard  to  the 
advice  given  to  Spain.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  the 
chosen  instrument  of  that  counsel :  a 
Spaniard  by  adoption,  by  title,  and  by 
properly,  he  had  a  right  to  offer  the  sug* 
gestions  which  he  thought  fit,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  which  had  adopt- 
ed him.  But  it  has  been  complained  that 
the  British  government  would  have  in- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  break  an  oath : 
that,  according  to  the  oath  taken  by  the 
cortes,  the  Spanish  insU'tutioos  could  be 
revised  only  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years;  and  that  by  calUag  upon  the 
cortes  to  revise  them  before  that  period 
was  eijpired,  we  urged  them  to  incur  the 
guilt  or  perjury.  Sir,  this  supposed  re- 
striction IS  assumed  gratuitously.  There 
are  two  opinions  upon  it  in  Spain.  One 
party  calculates  the  eight  years  from 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  establishment  of  the  constitution ;  the 
other  reckons  only  the  time  during  which 
it  has  been  in  operation.  The  latter  in- 
sist that  the  penod  has  yet,  at  least,  two 
years  to  run,  because  the  constitution  has 
been  in  force  only  from  1812  to  1814,  and 
from  1820  to  the  present  time  :  those 
who  calculate  from  the  original  establish- 
ment of  it  in  1812,  argue  of  course  that 
more  than  the  eight  years  are  already  ex- 
pired, and  that  the  period  of  revision  is 
fully  come.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
between  these  two  constructions  :  hut 
I  assert  that  they  are  both  Spanish 
constructions.  A  Spaniard  of  no  mean 
name  and  reputation  —  one  eminently 
friendly  to  the  constitution  of  1812— 
by  whose  advice  ministers  were  in  this 
respect  guided,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  not  only  consistently  with  their 
oath,  but  in  exact  fulfilment  of  it,  the 
Spaniards  might  now  reconsider  and  mo- 
dify their  constitution— that  they  might 
have  done  so  nearly  three  years  a^o. 
'<  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  V  say 
the  cortes.  The  answer  is,  **  No ;  we  do 
not  ask  you  to  lay  perjury  upon  your 
souls ;  for  as  good  a  Spanish  soul  as  is 
possessed  by  any  of  you  dedsres,  that 
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you  may  now,  in  due  eonformity  to  your 
otitis,  Teconsider,  and,  where  advi«able» 
reform  your  constitution/'  Do  we  not 
icnow  what  constructions  have  been  put, 
in  this  country,  on  the  coronation  oath 
««-as  to  its  operation  on  what  is  called  the 
Catholic  question?  Will  any  roan  say 
that  it  has  been  my  intention,  or  the  in- 
tention of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
firamber,  every  time  that  we  have  sup- 
ported a  motion  for  communicating  to 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  the 
full  benefit  of  the  constitution,  to  lay  per- 
jury on  the  soul  of  the  sovereij^n  ? 

Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  whether 
the  number  of  legislative  Chambers  in 
Spain  should  be  one,  or  two,  or  three.  In 
Grod's  name  let  them  try  what  experiment 
in  political  science  they  will,  provided  we 
are  not  affected  by  the  triu.  All  that 
Great  Britain  has  done  on  this  occasion 
has  been,  not  to  disturb  the  eourse  of 
political  experiment,  but  to  endeavour  to 
avert  the  calamity  of  war.  Good  God  ! 
when  it  is  remembered  how  many  evils 
are  compressed  into  that  little  word 
«(  war" —  is  i|  possible  for  any  man  to  he- 
aitate  in. urging  every  expedient  that 
could  avert  it,  without  sacrificing  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  party  to  which  his  advice  was 
tendered  ?  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  succeeded  ^ 
but  great  is  the  consolation  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  accounts  from  Spain,  his 
eouniels  have  not  been  misunderstood 
iheK,  however  they  have  been  misrepre- 
aented  here.  I  believe  that  I  might  with 
truth  go  further,  and  say,  that  there  are 
those  in  Spain  who  now  repent  the  rigid 
oourse  pursued,  and  who  are  beginning 
to  ask  each  other — why  they  held  out  so 
pertinadoualy  against  suggestions  at  once 
ao  harmless  and  so  reasonable  ?  My  wish 
was,  that  Spain  should  be  saved ;  that  she 
should  be  saved  before  the  extremity  of 
evil  had  come  upon  her — even  by  the 
raakioff  of  those  concessions  which,  m  the 
beat  of  national  pride,  she  refused.  Under 
any  circumstances,  however,  1  have  still 
another  consolation— the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  never  from  the  commence** 
ment  m  these  negotiations,  has  Spain 
been  allowed  by  tSo  Britiah  government 
to  lie  iiii4er  the  delusion  that  her  refiisal 
of  all  modificationa  would  induce  England 
to  join  her  in  the  war>  The  very  earliest 
oomoiiMiication  made  to  Spain  forbade 
her  to  entertain  any  such  reliance.  She 
was  told  at.  the  beginning,  as  she  was  .told 
in  the  end,  that  neutrality  was  our  deter* 
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mined  policy.  From  the  first  to  the  last 
there  was  never  the  slightest  variation  in 
this  language— never  a  pause  during  which 
she  could  be  for  one  moment  in  doubt 
as  to  the  settled  purpose  of  England. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  as* 
sured  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  till 
my  despatch  of  the  Slst  of  March  (the 
last  of  the  first  series  of  printed  papers,) 
was  communicated  to  the  French  ministry 
at  Paris.  The  speech  of  the  king  of 
France,  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers 
(I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying),  excited 
not  only  strong  feelings  of  disapprobation 
by  the  principles  which  it  avowed,  but 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  future,  from 
the  designs  which  it  appeared  to  disclose. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
speech  delivered  from  the  British  throne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses-* 
sion,  did,  aa  originally  drawn,  contain  an 
avowal  of  our  intention  to  preserve  neu* 
trality ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the  king 
of  France's  speech,  the  paragraph  con* 
taining  that  avowal  was  withdrawn.  Nay 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  adding,  that  I 
plainly  told  the  French  Charg6  d' Affaires, 
that  such  an  intimation  had  been  intended, 
but  that  it  was  withdrawn,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  speech  of  the  king,  his 
master.    Was  this  truckling  to  Prance  i 

It  was  not,  however,  on  account  oi 
Spain  that  the  pledge  of  neutrality  was 
withdrawn :  it  was  withdrawn  upon  prin^ 
ciples  of  general  policy  «on  the  part  of 
this  country.  It  was  withdrawn,  because 
there  was  that  in  the  king  of  France*s 
speech,  which  appeared  to  carry  the  two 
countries  {France  and  England)  back  to 
their  position  in  older  times,  when  France, 
as  regarded  the  affairs  of  Spain,  had  been 
the  successful  rival  of  England.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  behoved  the  Eng« 
lish  ministers  to  be  upon  tliehr  guard. 
We  nere  upon  our  guard.  Could  we 
prove  our  caution  more  than  by  with-hold- 
mg  that  assurance,  which  would  at  once 
have  set  France  at  ease  ?  We  did  with- 
hold that  assurance.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  withhold  the  deckraiion  of  neutrality, 
and  another  to  vary  the  purpose. 

Spain,  then,  I  repeat,  has  never  been 
misled  by  the  British  government.  But  I 
fear,  nevertheless,  that  a  notion  was  in 
some  way  or  other  created  at  MadrfQ, 
that  If  Spain  would  but  holdout  reso- 
lutely, the  government  of  England  would 
be  forced  by  the  popular  voice  in  this 
country,  to  take  part  in  her  favour.  I 
ijafer  no  blame  agamst  any  one ;  btit  I  do 
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firmly  belicre  that  sach  a  notion  was  pro- 
pagated in  Spain,  and  that  it  had  great 
ahare  in  producing  the  peremptory  refusal 
of  any  modification  of  the  constitution  of 
1812.'  Hegretting,  as  I  do,  the  failure 
of  our  endeavour!  to  adjust  those  disputes 
which  now  threaten  so  much  evil  to  the 
world ;  I  am  froe  at  least  from  the  self- 
reproach  of  having  contributed  to  that 
delusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment or  nation,  aa  40  the  eventual 
decision  of  England,  which,  if  it  existed 
in  such  a  degree  us  to  produce  reliance 
upon  our  co-operation,  must  have  added 
to  the  other  calamities  of  her  present  situa- 
tion, the  bitterness  of  disappointment.— 
This  disappointment.  Sir,  was  from  the 
beginning,  certain,  inevitable:  for  the 
mistake  of  those  who  excited  the  hopes 
of  Spain  was  not  only  as  to  the  conduct 
of  tho  British  government,  but  as  to  the 
aeniiroents  of  the  British  nation.  No  roan, 
whatever  his  personal  opinion  or  feeling 
may  be,  will  pretend  that  the  opinion  of 
the  country  is  not  decidedly  against  war. 
No  RHin  will  deny  that,  if  ministers  had 
plunged  the  country  into  a  war  for  the 
sake  of  Spain,  they  would  have  come 
before  parliament  with  a  heavier  weight 
of  responsibility  than  had  ever  lain  upon 
the  shoulders  of  any  government.  I  im- 
pute not  to  those  who  may  thus  have 
misled  the  Spanish  ministry,  the  intention 
either  of  thwarting  (though  such  was  the 
effect)  the  policy  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, or  of  ajzgravating  (though  such 
must  be  the  consequence)  the  difficulties 
of  Spain.  But  for  myself  I  declare,  that 
even  the  responsibility  of  plunging  this 
country  into  an  unnecessary  war,  would 
have  wcij^hed  less  heavily  upon  my  con- 
science, than  that,  which  I  thank  God  I 
have  not  incurred,  of  instii^ating  Spain  to 
the  war,  by  exciting  hopes  of  assiscance 
which  1  had  not  the  means  of  realising. 

I  have  thus  far,  Sir,  taken  the  liberty 
ot* assuming  that  the  late  negotiations  were 


all  hands,  that  before  any  govenKnent 
determines  to  go  to  war,  it  ought  to  be 
convinced  not  only  that  it  has  just  cause 
of  war ;  but  that  there  is  something  which 
renders  war  its  duty;  a  duty  compounded 
of  two  considerations— the  first,  what  the 
country  may  owe  to  others ;  the  second, 
what  she  owes  to  herself.  1  do  not  know 
whether  any  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  has  thought  it  worth  wbUe 
to  examine  and  weigh  these  considen- 
tions ;  but  ministers  had  to  weigh  them 
well  before  they  took  their  resolution. 
Ministers  did  weigh  them  well ;  wisely  I 
hope;  I  am  sure  conscientiously  and  deli- 
berately; and,  if  they  came  to  the  de- 
cision that  peace  was  the  policy  pre- 
scribed to  them,  that  decision  was  founded 
on  a  reference,  Ist,  to  the  situation  of 
Spain ;  2ndly,  to  the  situation  of  France ; 
9rdly,  to  the  situation  of  Portugal ;  4thly, 
to  the  situation  of  the  Alliance ;  5thly,  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Endand ;  and 
lastly  to  the  general  state  of  tne  world^-^ 
And  first,  Sir,  aa  to  Spain. 

The  only  gentleman,  by  whom  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  this  part  of  the  question  has 
been  fairly  and  boldly  met,  is  th  ebon,  mem- 
ber for  Westminster;  (Mr.  Hobhouse.) 
who  in  his  speech  of  yesterday  evening 
— ^a  speech  which,  however  extravagant, 
as  I  may  perhaps  think,  in  its  tone,  was  per- 
fectly mtellrgtble  and  straight-forward), 
not  only  declared  himself  openly  for  war, 
but— aware  that  one  of  the  chief  sinews 
of  war  is  money — did  no  less  than  offer 
a  subsidy  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  He 
declared  that  his  constituents  were  ready 
to  contribute  all  their  means  to  invigorate 
the  hands  of  government  in  the  war ;  but 
he  annexed,  to  be  sure,  the  trifling  con- 
dition, that  the  war  was  to  be  a  war  of 
people  against  kings.  Now  this,  which 
it  must  be  owned,  was  no  un-important 
qualification  of  the  hon,  member's  offer 
of  assistance,  is  also  one  to  which,  I 
confess,    I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  ac- 


properly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  j  cede.     I  do  not  immediately  remember 


peace ;  and  have  argued  the  merits  of  the 
negotiations,  on  that  assumption.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  still  to  be  established,  that 
peace,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  was-  the  proper  course  for  this 
country.  I  address  myself  now  to  that 
branch  of  the  subiect. 

1  believe  I  may  venture  to  take  it  as  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  any  question  of  war 
involves  not  only  a  question  of  right,not  only 
a  question  of  justice,  but  also  a  question  of 
expediency.     I  take  it  to  be  admitted  on 


any  case  in  which  such  a  principle  of  war 
has  been  professed  by  any  government, 
except  in  the  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  year  1793,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  war  between  this  country 
and  France; — the  decree  which  ofierea 
assistance  to  all  nations  who  would  shake 
off  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers. 

Even  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster, 
therefore,  is  afler  all  but  conditionally  is 
favour  of  war:  and,  even  in  that  condi- 
tional pledge  he.  has  been  supported  by  so 
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few  members  that  I  cannot  help  luspect- 
ing  that  if  I  were  to  proceed  on  the  faith 
of  his  encouragement,  I  sliould  find  my- 
self left' with  the  hon.  gentleman,  pretty 
nearly  in  the  situation  of  king  James  with 
bis' bishops.  King  James,  we  all  remem- 
ber,  asked  bishop  Neale  if  he  might  not 
take  his  subjects  money  without  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  ?  To  which  bishop 
'Neale  repHed  **  God  forbid,  sire,  but  you 
should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nos- 
trfls."  The  king  then  turned  to  bishop 
Andrews,  and  repeated  the  same  ques- 
tion ;  whbn  bishop  Andrews  answered, 
**  Sire,  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  your  ma* 
jesty  to  tiEd^e  my  brother  Neale's  inoney^ 
for  be  offers  it.*'  Now,  if  I  were  to  ap- 
peal to  the  House,  on  the  hint  of  the  hon, 
gentleman,  I  should,  indeed,  on  his  own 
terms^  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
money  of  the  hon.  gentlemon,  but  if  the 
question  were  put,  tor  instance^  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey,  ( Mr.  H.  Sum- 
ner) •^  his  answer  would  probably  be, 
**  1  ou  may  take  my  brother  of  West-* 
minster's  money,  as  he  says  his  consti* 
tuents  have  authorized  him  to  offer  it;  but 
my  constituents  have  certainly  given  me 
no  such  authority." 

But  however  single,  or  however  condi- 
tional—the voice  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  is  still  for  war ;  and  he  does 
me  the  honour  to  tempt  me  to  take  the 
same  course,  by  reminding  me  of  a  pas- 
sage in  my  political  life  to  which  I  shall 
ever  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
I  allude  to  that  period  when  the  bold 
spirit  of  Spain  burst  forth  indignant  against 
toe  oppression  of  Buonaparte,  Then  un- 
worthily filling  the  same  office  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the  present 
moment,  I  discharged  the  glorious  duty 
(if  a  portion  of  glory  may  attach  to  the 
humble  instrument  of  a  glorious  cause)— 
of  recognizing  without  delay  the  rights  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  at  once  adopt- 
ing that  gallant  people  into  the  closest 
amity  with  England.  It  was  indeed  a 
stirring,  a  kindling  occasion ;  and  no  man 
who  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  think 
even  now  of  the  noble  enthusiasm,  the 
animated  exertions,  the  undaunted  cou- 
rage, the  unconquerable  perseverance  of 
die  Spanish  nation,  in  a  cause  apparently 
so  desperate,  finally  so  triumphantr— 
without  feeling  his  blood  glow  and  his 
pulses  c[uicken  with  tumultuous  throbs  of 
admiration.    But  I  must  remind  the  hon. 

gentleman  of  three  circumstances  calcu- 
kted  to  qualify  a  little  the  feelings  of  en- 
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thusiasm,  and  to  suggest  lessons  of  cau- 
tion ;— I  must  remind  him  first  of  the  state 
of  this  country,  —  secondly  of  that   of 
Spain — at  that  period,  as  compared  with 
the  present :— and  thirdly  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  enterprize  in  behalf  of  Spain 
was  viewed  by  certain  parties  in  this  coun- 
try.   We  are  now  at  peace.    In  1 808,  we 
were  already  at  war*— we  were  at  war  with 
Buonaparte,    the  invader  of  Spain.    In 
1808,  we  were,  as  now,  the  allies  of  Por- 
tugal,  bound  by  treaty  to   defend  her 
from  aggression -— but  Portugal  was  at 
that  time  not  only  menaced  by  the  power 
of  France,  but  over*run  by  it;  her  royal 
family  was  actually  driven  into  exile,  and 
their  kingdom  occupied  by  the  French; 
Bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal,  how 
natural  was  it  under  such  circumstance* 
to.extend  our  assistance  to  Spain !— Again  •• 
Spain  was  at  that  time,   comparatively 
speaking,   an  united  nation.    1   do  not 
mean  to  sajrthat  there  were  no  differences 
of  ppihion ;  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
some  few  among  tlie  higher  clashes  had 
been  eorrupted  by  tlie  gold  of  France  r 
but  atill  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
united  in  one  cause ;  their  loyalty  to  their- 
sovereign  had  survived  his  abdication; 
and  though  absent  and  a  prisoner,   the 
name  of  Ferdinand  7th,  was  the  rallying 
point  of  the  nation.     But  let  the  House 
look  at  the  situation  in  which  England 
would  be  placed  should  she,  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  march  her  armies  to  the  aid 
of  Spain.    As  against  France  alone,  her 
task  might  not  be  more  difficult  than  be- 
fore ;  but  is  it  only  with  France  that  she 
would  now  have  to  contend?     England 
could  not  strike  in  the  cause  of  Spain 
against  the  invading  foe  alone.    Fighting 
in  Spanish  ranks,  should  we  not  have  to 
point  our  bayonets  against  Spanish  bo* 
soms  ?-.-But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
difference  between  the  present  moment, 
and  the  year  1808.    In  1808,  we  had  a 
large  army  prepared  for  foreign  service; 
a    whole  war  establishment    ready    ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  simple  question  was,  in 
what  quarter  we  could  best  apply  its  force 
against  the  common  enemy  of  England, 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal— of  Europe.    This 
country  had  no  hopes  of  peace :  our  ab« 
stinence  from  the  Spanish  war  could  in 
no  way  have  accelerated  the  return  of  that 
blessing;  and  the  Peninsula  presented, 
plainly  and  obviously,  the  theatre  of  ex- 
ertion in  which  we  could  contend  with 
most  advantage.'   Compare  then,  I  say, 
that  period  with  the  present ;  in  which 
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hmMted  in  fomer  debates,  of  the  applica- 
bitity  of  a  purely  marttiaie  war  to  a  struggle 
in  aid  of  opain»  in  the  campai|;n  by  which 
her  fate  it  to  be  decided*  I  will  not  panae 
to  conaider  what  consolation  it  would  have 
been  to  the  Spanish  nation«*-what  source 
of  animation,  and  what  encoiura^ement  to 
perseverance  in  resisting  their  invader-^— 
to  learu,  that  though  we  could  not,  as  in 
the  last  war,  march  to  their  aid,  and  mingle 
our  banners  with  theirs  in  battle,  we  were, 
nevertheless,  scouring  their  coasts  for 
prizes,  and  securing  to  ourselves  an  in- 
demnification for  our  own  expenses,  in 
the  capture  of  Martinico. 

To  eo  to  war  therefore  directly,  un- 
sparingly, vigorously,  against  France,  in 
behalf  of  Spam,  in  the  way  in  which  alone 
Spain  cottkl  derive  any  essential  benefit 
firom  our  co-operation— to  join  her  with 
heart  and  hand  ;««-or-^o  wrap  ourselves 
up  in  a  real  and  bonajide  neutrality— that 
was  the  true  alternative. 

Some  gentlemen  have  blamed  me  for  a 
want  of  enthusiasm  upon  this  occasioi^^ 
some  too,  who  formerly  blamed  roe  for  an 
excess  of  that  quality ;— but,  though  I  am 
charged  with  not  being  now  sufficiently 
enthusiastic,  I  assure  them  that  .1  do  not 
contemplate  the  present  contest  with  in- 
difierence.  Far  otherwise.  1  contem- 
plate, I  confess,  with  fearful  anxiety,  the 
peculiar  character  of  tlie  war  in  which 
France  and  Spain  are  engaged ;  and  the 
peculiar  direction  which  tlwt  character 
may  possibly  ^ve  to  it.  1  was-»I  still 
am— an  enthusiait  for  national  indepen- 
dence ;  bat  I  am  not,  I  hope  I  never  shall 
be,  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  Revolotion. 
And  yet  how  fearfully  are  these  two  con- 
siderations intermingled,  in  the  present 
contest  between  France  and  Spain !  This 
is  no  war  for  territory,  or  for  commercial 
advantagee.  It  is  unhappily  a  war  of 
principle.  France  has  invaded  Spain  from 
enmity  to  ber  new  institutions.  Supposins 
the  enterprise  of  France  not  to  succeec^ 
what  is  there  to  prevent  Spain  from  in- 
vading France,  in  return,  from  hatred  of 
the  principle  ppon  which  her  invasion  has 
been  justified  ?  Looking  upon  both  aides 
with  an  impartial  eye,  I  may  avow  ^t  I 
know  no  equity  which  should  bar  the 
Spaniards  from  taking  sudi  a  revenge. 
But  it  becomes  quite  another  question 
whether  I  should  choose  to  take  place 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  actively 
oontributinff  to  successes,  which  misht 
inflict  on  nance  so  terrible  a  retribution. 
<— If  I  admit  that  aucb  n  retribution  by  the 


party  first  attacked,  could  scarcely  be* 
censured  as  unjust ;  still  the  punishment 
retorted  upon  the  agg^ssor  would  be  so 
dreadful,  that  nothing  short  of  having  re* 
ceived  direct  injury  could  justify  any  third: 
power  in  taking  part  in  it. 

War  between  France  and  Spain  (as  the 
duke  of  Wellington  has  said ),  must  nlwavs, 
to  a  certain  degree  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  war ;  a  character  which 
palliates  if  it  does  not  justify,  many  acta 
that  do  not  belong  to  a  regiilar  contest 
between  two  nations.  But  why  should 
England  voluntarily  enter  into  a  co«ope* 
ration  in  which  she  must  diher  take  part 
in  such  acts,  or  be  constantly  rebuking 
and  coercing  her  allies  ?-— If  we  were  at 
war  with  France  upon  any  question  such 
as  I  must  again  take  the  liberty  of  de- 
scribing by  the  term  '^extemaT  question, 
we  should  not  think  our8elve»~(I  trust 
no  government  of  this  country  would, 
think  itself)  —justified  in  employing 
against  France  the  arms  of  internal  revo* 
Intion.— But  what,  I  again  ask,  is  there  tO; 
restrain  Spain  from  such  means  of  defen- 
sive retaliation,  in  a  struggle  begun  by 
France  avowedly  from  enmity  to  the  in- 
ternal institutions  of  Spain  i  And  is  it. 
in  such  a  quarrel  that  we  would  mix  oor- 
sdves  ?  If  one  of  two  contending  parties 
poisons  the  well-springs  of  national  liberty, 
and  the  other  employs  against  its  adversary 
the  venomed  weapons  of  political  fiuiati- 
cism— shall  we  voluntarily  and  unneces* 
sarily  associate  ourselves  with  either,  and 
become  responsible  for  the  infliction 
upon  either,  of  such  unusual  calamities  } 
While  I  reject,  therefore,  with  disdain  a 
suggestion,  whidi  I  have  somewhere  heard, 
of  the  possibility  of  our  engaging  against 
the  Spanish  cause ;  still  I  dio  not  fed  my*. 
self  called  upon  to  join  with  Spain  in  bos-, 
tilities  of  such  peculiar  character  as  those 
which  she  may  possibly  retaliate  upoa 
France.  Not  being  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  obligation  expressed  or  implied,  X 
cannot  consent  to  be  a  party  to  a  war,  in 
which,  if  Spain  dmuld  diance  to  be  sue* 
cessful,  the  result  to  France^  and  through 
France  to  all  Europe,  might  in  the  case 
supposed,  be  such  as  no  thinkhig  man  cais 
contemplate  without  dismay ;  anid  such  at 
I  (for  my  own  part^  woula  not  assist  itt 

S reducing,  for  all  tne  advantages  which 
ngland  could  reap  firom  the  most  sue- 
cenfiil  warfare* 

I  now  come  to  tbe  third  consideraties 
which  we  bad  to  weigh— 4he  situatieii  of 
Portugal     It  is  penedly  tr«i^  as 
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■Uted  by  the  hon.  gentloniaii  who  opened 
Ihia  debate,  that  we  are  bound  by  treaty 
to  assist  Portugal  in  case  of  her  being  au 
tacked.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  is 
an  ancient  and  reciprocal  obligation.  It 
ii  perfectly  true  thst  Portugal  has  often 
been  in  jeopardy ;  and  equally  true  that 
England  has  never  failed  to  fly  to  her  as- 
sistance. But  much  misconception  has 
been  exhibited  during  the  last  two  nights, 
with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements between  Portugal  and  this 
country ;  a  misconception  wliicli  has  un- 
doubtedly been,  in  part,  created  by  the 
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And  what  is  the  obl%adoji  of  this  alli- 
ance ?    To  defend  Portnnl,  to  aaaist  her, 
if  necessary,  with  all  ourniroea,  in  case  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  upon  her  territory. 
This  however,  does  not  give  to  Portugal 
any  right  to  call  on  us,  if  abe  were  attacked 
inconsequence  of  her  voluntarily  declaring 
war  against  another  power.    By  eagagiog* 
in  the  cause  of  Spain,  without  any  dvect 
provocation  from  France,  ahe  would  un- 
questionably lose  all  daim  upon  our  assist- 
ance.   The  rendering  that*assistance  would 
tlien  becomeaquestion  ofpolicy.not  of  duty. 
Surely,  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  (sir  J. 


publication  of  some  detached  portions  of  \  Mackintosh),  who  hss  declaimed  so  loudly 
diplomatic  correspondence,  at  Lisbon.  ,  on  this  subject,  knows  as  well  aa  any  man. 
The  truth  is,  that  some  time  ago  an  ap-  \  that  the  course  which  we  are  bound  to 


plication  was  made  to  this  government  by 
Portugal  to  '*  guarantee  the  new  political 
institutions'*  of  that  kingdom.  1  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this 
oountry  to  guarantee  the  political  institu- 
tions of  another.  Perhaps  something  of 
the  sort  may  be  found  m  the  history  of 
our  connection  with  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  which  we  inter- 
fered in  1786  in  the  internal  disputes  of 
the  authorities  in  that  state.  But  that 
case  was  a  special  exception :  the  general 
rule  is  undoubtedly  the  other  way.  1 
declined  therefore  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  accede  to  this  strange  appli- 
cation; and  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Portuguese  government  to  our  refusal, 
by  showing  that  the  demand  was  one 
which  went  directly  to  the  infraction  of 
that  principle  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affitirs  of  other  states,  which  we 
professed  for  ourselves ;  and  which  it  was 
obviously  the  interest  of  Portugal  to  see 
respected  and  maintained.  Our  obliga- 
tions had  been  contracted  with  the  old 
Portuguese  monarchy.  Our  treaty  bound 
us  to  consult  the  external  safety  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  not  to^  examine,  to  challenge, 
or  to  champion  its  internal  institutions. 
If  we  examined  their  new  institutions  for 
the  sake  of  deriving  from  them  new  mo- 
tives for  fulfilling  our  old  engagements, 
with  what  propriety  could  we  prohibit 
oiher  powers  from  examining  them  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  any  other  conclusion? 
—It  was  enough  to  say,  that  such  internal 
changes  no  way  affected  our  engagements 
with  Portugal ;  that  we  felt  ourselves  as 
much  bound  to  defend  her,  under  her 
altered  constitution,  as  under  the  ancient 
monarchy  with  which  our  alliance  had  been 
contracted.  More  than  this  we  could  not 
aay ;  and  more  than  this  it  was  not  her  in- 
terest to  require. 


follow  in  any  case  affecting  Portugal,  is 
marked  out  in  our  treaties  with  that  crown, 
with  singular  accuracy  and  circumspection. 
In  case  of  the  suspicion  of  any  design  being 
entertained  against  Portugal  by  another 
power,  our  first  duty  is  to  call  on  such 
power  for  explanation :  in  cage  of  such 
mterposition  fuUng,  we  are  to  support 
Portugal  by  arms;  &rst  with  a  limited 
force,  and  ifterwards  with  all  our  might. 
This  treaty  we  have  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
in  the  present  instance.  We  long  a^o 
reminded  France  of  our  engagements  with 
Portugal ;  and  we  have  received  repeated 
assurances  that  it  is  the  determination  of 
France  rigidly  to  respect  the  independence 
of  that  kmgoom.  Portugal  certainly  did 
show  some  jealousy  (as  has  been  asserted) 
with  respect  to  the  congress  of  Verona ; 
and  she  applied  to  this  government  to 
know  whether  her  affiiirs  had  been  brought 
before  the  congress.  1  waa  half  afraid  of 
giving  ofience,  when  I  said  **  The  name 
o(  Portugal  was  never  mentioned.'* 
'*  What,  not  mentioned  ?  not  a  word  about 
the  new  institutions  V*  '*  No,  not  one. 
If  mentioned  at  all,  it  waa  only  with  re- 
ference to  the  Slave  trade."  In  truth, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress,  not  the  most 
distant  intimation  waa  siven  of  any  un- 
friendly design  asainst  ForiuguL 

Now,  before  I  quit  the  Peninsula,  a 
single  word  more  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  and  his  constituents.  Have 
they  estimated  the  burthens  of  a  Penin- 
sular war  i  God  forbid  that,  if  honour, 
or  good  faith,  or  national  interest  re- 
ouired  it,  we  should  decline  the  path  of 
duty  because  it  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties ?  But  at  least  we  ought  to  keep 
some  consideration  of  these  difficuln'es  in 
our  minds.    We  have  experience  to  teach 
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UB  with  toniething  like  accuracy » what  are 
the  pecuniary  demancU  of  the  contest 
for  which  we  mutt  be  prepared,  if  we 
enter  into  a  war  in  the  Peninsula.  To 
take  only  two  yean  and  a  half  of  the  last 
Peninsular  war,  of  which  I  happen  to  have 
the  accounts  at  hand— from  tne  beginning 
of  181tf»  to  the  glorious  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  of  1814— the  expense  in- 
curred in  Spain  and  Portugal  was  about 
S3,000,000il  Is  that  an  expense  to  be 
incurred  agafn,  without  some  peremptory 
and  unavoidable  call  of  duty,  of  honour, 
or  of  interest  ? 

Such  a  call  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  answer,  come— (to* use  the  expression 
so  much  decried)  come  what  may.  But 
there  is  surely  sufficient  eround  for 
pausing,  before  we  acquiesce  in  the  short 
and  flippant  deduction  of  a  rash  conse- 
quence from  false  premises,  which  has 
been  so  glibly  echoed  from  one  quarter 
to  another,  during  the  last  four  months. 
— "  O !— we  must  go  to  war  wiih  France 
*-for  we  are  bound  to  go  to  war  in  de- 
fence of  Portugal.  Portugal  will  cer- 
tainly join  Spain  against  France ;  France 
will  then  attack  Portugal ;  and  then  our 
defensiye  obligation  comes  into  play.'' 
Sir,  it  does  no  such  thing.  If  Portugal 
is  attacked  by  France,  or  by  any  other 
power,  without  provocation,  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indeed  bound  to  defend  her  ;  but 
if  Portugal  wilfully  seeks  the  hostility  of 
France,  by  joining  against  France  in  a 
foreign  quarrel,  there  is  no  such  obliga- 
tion on  Great  Britain.  The  letter  of 
treaties*  is  as  clear,  as  the  law  of  nati- 
tionsf  is  precise,  upon  this  point ;  and  as 
I  believe  no  British  statesman  ever  lived, 
so  I  hope  none  ever  will  live,  unwise 
enough  to  bind  his  country  by  so  prepos- 
terous an  obligation,  as  that  she  should 
go  to  war,  not  merely  in  defence  of  an 
ally,  but  at  the  will  and  beck  of  that  ally, 

*  (Extract  of  the  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance,  between  Great  Britain,  Portugal, 
and  the  States  General,  signed  at  Lisbon, 
May  16ih,  170S.) 

*<  Art.  II.  If  ever  it  shall  happen  that 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  France,  either  the 
present  or  future,  that  both  of  them  to- 
gether, or  either  of  them  separately^  shall 
make  war,  or  eive  occasion  to  suspect 
that  they  intend  to  make  war  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  either  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  or  in  its  dominions  be- 
yond seas;  her  majesty  the  queen  of 
Great  Britam,  and  the  lords  the  states 


whenever  ambition  or  false  policy,  or  a 
predominant  faction  may  plunge  that  ally 
into  wars  of  her  own  seeking  and  con- 
triving. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  it  have  been 
advisable  for  us  to  precipitate  Portugal 
into  the  war?  Undoubtedly  #e  might 
have  done  so.  For  by  declaring  war 
aeainst  France,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  we 
snould  have  invited  France  (and  there 
was  perhaps  a  party  in  Portugal  ready 
enough  to  second  the  invitation),  to  ex- 
tend heic  hostilities  to  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula.  But  was  it  an  object  of 
sound  policy  to  bring  a  war  upon  our 
hands,  of  which  it  was  clear  that  we  must 
bear  all  the  burthen  ?  And  was  not  the 
situation  of  Portugal,  then,  so  far  from 
being  a  reason  for  war,  that  it  added  the 
third  motive,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
weight,  to  our  preference  for  a  pacific 
policy  i 

Fourthly.— As  to  our  Continental  allies. 
There  was  surely  nothing  in  their  situa- 
tion to  induce  Great  Britain  to  take  a 
part  in  the  war.  Their  ministers  have 
indeed  been  withdrawn  firom  Madrid  ;  but 
no  alarm  has  been  excited  by  that  act,  in 
Spain.  No  case  has  occurred  which  gives 
to.  France  a  right  to  call  for  the  assistance 
of  the  allies.  But  had  the  British  go- 
vernment taken  a  decided  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  Spaniards,  a  material  change 
might  have  been  produced  in  the  aspect 

general,  shall  use  their  friendly  offices 
with  the  said  kings,  or  either  of  them,  in 
order  to  persuade  them  to  observe  the 
terms  of  peace  towards  Portugal,  and  not 
to  make  war  upon  it." 

*<  Art.  III.  But  these  good  offices 
not  proving  successful,  but  altogether 
ineffectual,  so  that  war  should  be  made 
by  the  aforesaid  kings,  or  by  either 
of  them,  upon  Portugal;  the  above 
mentioned  powers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  shall  make  war,  with  all  their 
force,  upon  the  aforesaid  king  or  kings, 
who  shall  carry  hostile  arms  into  Por- 
tugal." 

t  <*  Sed  et  hie  distinguendum  est,  an 
Fcederatus  mens  injuriam  patiatur,  an  ipse 
inferat ;  si  patiatur,  promissa  implebo ;  si 
inferat,  non  implebo ;"— ««  Cum  pacta 
aiant  *  qui  belio  petiturt  eorum  alia  in- 
terpretatio  esse  nequit,  quitm  ei  Fcsderato 
auxilla  prsstitum  iri,  qui  nuilo  jure  laces- 
situr  beUo— ^i  ab  hotte  petiiur,  nan  qui 
hostem  ipsepetU.' 

Bynkershoek,  Lib.  I,  Cap.  IXy  p.  73. 
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of  hef  tthtmtk^  enjo^   s[ft   inteihral  of 

f»eace  df  ti  Idirg  duration  as  that  which 
his  country  enjoyed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  8if  R.  Wjilpole  ?— and  that  in- 
terval,  be  it   remembered,    was   broken 
ihort  through  the  int^tigatiori  of  popiifar 
feeling.    1  am  not  saving  that  thi&  is  right, 
or  wrong— bdt  that  it  is  so.     It  is  in  the 
Vtrry  nature  of  free'  govetnmenti:   and 
inore  efrp^ciallytrerhapi^  of  governments 
hev^Ty  free.      Th^  p^hiciple    whfch    fbt 
Centuries  h9A  giveri  ascendancy  to  Greftt 
Britain,  is  that  she  was  th6  single  ffee 
Atitte  in  Euro|)e.    The  spfead  of  the  te- 
pf eseirtative  system  destroys  that  singula- 
rity,  and  tniTSt  (however  little  we  may 
Tike  it  J  proportionally  enfcetle  ouf  pre- 
poAdelrating  in^uence; — unless  w^  mea- 
iare  our  steps  cautiously,   and  accom- 
modate our  cofiduCt  to  the  tinfies.    Let  it 
not  be  supposed  thdt  I  would  disparage 
the  progf-eSs  of    freedom,    that   I   wish 
^hecKtf  to  be  applied  to  it,  or  that  I  am' 
pleased  at  the  sight  of  obstacles  throWri 
m  iin  way.     Far,  very  far  from  it.     I  am 
only  desiring  it  to  be  observed,   that  we 
Carmot  eji:pect  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time 
incompatible  advantages.    Freedom  must 
evef  be'  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  but  it 
ceased  to  be  a  distinction,  in  proportion  as 
bthe^r  nations  become  free. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  only  a  pai'tial  view  of 
the  Subject ;  and  one  to  which  I  have  been 
Ted  by  the  unreasonable  expectations  of 
thote  who  while  they  make  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  diplomacy  of  England  as 
less  commanding  than  heretofore,  uncon- 
sciously specify  the  very  causes  which  ne- 
cessarily diminish  and  counteract  its  effi- 
cacy. There  are,  however,  olhef  con- 
siderations to  which  I  beg  leave  to  turn 
fh6  attention  of  the  House. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  argued 
hy  more  than  one  hon.  member  in  this 
dfebate,  that  there  is  a  contest  going  on  in 
the  world,  between  the  spirit  of  unlimited 
monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of  unlimited  de- 
mocracy. Between  these  two  spirits,  it 
may  be  said,  that  strife  is  either  openly  in 
actioO,  ot  covertly  at  work,  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  ECirope.  It  is  true, 
as  has  afso  been  argued,  that  in  no  former 
period  in  history,  is  there  so  clo^e  a  re- 
•emblance  to  the  present,  as  in  that  of 
fhe  reformation.  So  far  my  hon.  and 
Teard^d^  filend,  aiid  the  hon.  baronet  were 
Justified  in  holdfing  up  queen  Elizabeth's 
feign  as  ari  e^tampie  tor  our  study.  The 
Aoii.  meknbeif  for  llt^es^thinst^r  tob.  has 
oViAVed,  that  iti  IMiiXioUot  ^€€tk  tXitsi^ 
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bath's  poliey.   tl]6  proper  pUc^'  for  thiy 
C6uhtry,  in  the  present  state  of  tfie  world, 
is  at  the  head  of  free  nations  struggling 
against  afbitrdry  power.     Sir,   iindoubt- 
ectfy  there  is,  as  t  have  admitted,  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  periods ;  for- 
^much  as  in  both  we  see  a  conflict  of 
Opiniohs ;  and  in  both,   k  bond  of  union 
growing  out  of  those   Opiniofis,   which 
^stabfished  between  parts  and  classes  of 
dffteretit  nations,   a  stricter  Communion 
than  belorigA  to  community  of  country. 
It   is  true— it  is,   1  own  I  think,  a  for- 
midafile  trtith-^that  iri  this  respect  the 
tv^o  periods  do  resemble  eacfi  .6ther.     But 
though  there  is  this  general   similairitYf 
there  h  6ne  circumstance  which  mainly 
distinguishes  the  present  time,  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;   and  which,  though 
by  no  means  unimportant  in  itself,   hai 
been  overfooked  by  all  those  to  whose  ar« 
gtrmeAtsf  I  am  how  referrinfg.     Elizabeth 
Wad  herself  amongst  the  revolters  against 
the  authority  of  tne  church  of  Kome ;  but 
we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  engaged 
in  t  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  unlimited 
monarchy.    We  have!  fought  that  fight. 
We  have  taken  our  station.    We  havd 
long  ago  assumed  a  character  differing 
altogether  from  that  of  those  around  us. 
ft  may  have  been  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest of  queen  Eli^beth  to  make  common 
cause  with^to  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
— those  who  supported  the  Reformation : 
but  can  it  be  either  our  interest  or  our 
duty  to  ally  ourselves  with  revolution  ?— 
Le^  us  be  ready  to  afford  refuge  to  the 
sufferers  of  either  extreme  party ;  but  it 
is  not  surely  our  policy  to  become  the  as- 
sociate of  either.     Our  situation  noW  is 
rather  what  that  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
been,  if  the  church  of  England  had  been, 
in  her  time,   already   completely  estab- 
lished,   in    uncontested   supreniiacy;   ac- 
knowledged as  a  fegitiroate  settlement, 
unassailedand  unassailable  by  papal  power. 
Does  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  believe 
that  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  would  in  that 
case  have  been  the  same  ? 

Now,  our  complex  constitution  is  es- 
tablished with  so  nappy  a  mixture  of  its 
elements  —  its  tempered  monarchy  and 
its  regulated  freedom — that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  despotism — 
nothing  at  home  but  from  capricious 
change.  VVe  have  nothing  to  fear --unless, 
distasteful  of  the  blessings  which  we  have 
earned  and  of  the  calm  which  we  enjoy, 
we  let  loose  again,  with  rash  hand,  the 

^lemehitf  6f  diK'cdttstifiltitM,  andf  set  them 
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of  die  king  of  France,  that  the  liberties 
aod  franchises  of  a  nation  should  be  de« 
rived  exclusively  from  the  throne.  It  is 
Od  record,  in  this  very  address,  that  the 
hon.  gentlemen  themselves  could  not  have 
protested  more  strongly  than  the  govern- 
ment ;  since,  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
which  I  have  just  read,  in  order  to  deliver 
themselves  with  the  utmost  force,  they 
have  condescended  to  borrow  my  words. 
— For  the  address  goes  on  :  ** princi- 
ples destructive  of  the  rights  of  all  inde- 
pendent states,  which  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  are  subver- 
sive of  his  majesty's  legitimate  title  to  the 
throne*'    Now,  by  far  the  strongest  ex- 

fression  in  this  sentence — the  metaphor 
such  as  it  is)  about  «  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  British  constitution'* — is  mine. 
It  is  in  my  despatch  to  sir  Charles  Stuart 
of  the  4th  of  February.  I  claim  it  with 
the  pride  and  fondness  of  an  author ; 
when  I  see  it  plagiarized  by  those  who 
condemn  me  for  not  using  sufficiently 
forcible  language,  and  who  yet  in  the  very 
breath  in  which  they  pronounce  that 
condemnation,  are  driven  to  borrow  my 
very  words  to  ^exemplify  the  omission 
which  they  impute. 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  the  address 
•^now  for  its  usefulness  and  efficacy. 
What  is  the  full  and  sufficient  declaration 
of  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  most 
momentous  crisis,  which  is  contained  in 
this  monitory  expostulation  to  the  throne  ? 
It  proceeds ;  *<  Further  to  declare  to  his 
majesty  the  surprise  and  sorrow  with 
which  this  House  has  observed  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  should  have  advised 
the  Spanish  government,  while  so  unwar- 
rantably menaced" — ^This  •*so"must  refer 
to  something  out  ot  doors,  for  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  previous  part  of  this  pre- 
cious composition  to  which  it  can  be  gra- 
matically  applied) ; — **  to  alter  their  con- 
stitution, in  the  nope  of  averting  inva- 
sion ;  a  concession  which  alone  would 
have  involved  the  total  sacrifice  of  nation- 
al independence,  and  which  was  not 
even  palliated  by  an  assurance  from 
France,  that,  on  receiving  so  dishonour- 
able a  submission,  she  would  desist  from 
her  unprovoked  aggression.'*  (I  deny 
rtiis  statement,  by  the  way ;  it  is  a  com- 
plete misrepresentation.)  *<  Finally  to 
represent  to  his  majesty,  that  in  the  judg- 
itoent  of  this  House  a  tone  of  more  digni- 
fied remonstrance  would  have  been  better 
calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
iDontioenty  and  thereby  to  secure  this  na* 
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tion  more  effectually  from  the  hazard  of 
being  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war.*' 
— And  there  it  ends ; — with  a  mere  con- 
jecture of  what  *•  xvould  have  been  !" 

Is  this  an  address  for  a  British  parlia- 
ment ;  carrying  up  a  complaint  that  the 
nation  is  on  the  eve  of  war,  but  convey- 
ing not  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  at  such  a  moment? — I, 
for  my  own  part,  beg  the  House  not  to 
agree  to  such  an  address  for  this  reason 
amongst  others,  that  as  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  tender  my  humble  advice  to  his  ma- 
jesty as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  know  what  to  advise 
his  majesty  to  say  : — the  only  answer 
which  occurs  to  me  as  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion is,  '*  Indeed  I  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it." 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  a  motion 
which  was  to  show  that  the  present  mi- 
nisters are  unfit  to  carry  on  war  or  to 
maintain  peace ;  and  by  implication,  that 
there  are  those  who  knew  better  how  such 
matters  should  be  managed.  This  is  the 
upshot  of  the  motion,  which  was  to  dis- 
lodge us  from  our  seats,  and  to  supply 
our  places  with  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite. It  is  affirmed  that  we  are  now  on 
the  eve  of  war,  the  peace  which  we  have 
maintained  being  insecure.  If  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  war,  will  not  this  be. the 
first  time  that  a  British  House  of  Parlia- 
ment has  approached  the  throne,  on  such 
an  occasion,  without  even  a  conditional 
pledge  of  support  ? — If  war  is  a  matter 
even  of  possible  contemplation,  it  surely 
becomes  this  House  either  to  concur  in 
an  address  for  the  removal  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  have  needlessly  incurred  that 
danger  ;  or,  as  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  proposes, 
to  tender  to  his  majesty  a  cordial  assu- 
rance, that  this  House  will  stand  by  his 
majesty  in  sustaining  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people.  I  trust,  therefore,  Sir,  that  by  re- 
jecting this  most  incorrect  and  inadequate 
address— as  unworthy  of  the  House  as  it 
is  of  the  occasion  ;— an  address  contra- 
dictory in  some  parts  to  itself;  in  more, 
to  the  established  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
in  all  to  the  ascertained  sense  of  the  coan- 
try— -and  by  adopting  in  its  room,  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire,  and  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  London — the  House  will 
stamp  the  policy,  which  the  king's  minis- 
ters have  pursued — feebly  perhaps — per- 
haps erroneously— but  at  all  events  from 
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bud  been  put  in  motion— and  that  it  had  I  ance  she  should  require."  Novr,  1^  would 
operated  without  noise.  But  noise  was '  ask  any  hon.  gentleman  whether  more 
the  very  thing  that  was  called  for  by  the  !  could  have  been  eranted  to  France  by 
occasion.  That  was  the  misconception  the  holy  alliance,  than  had  been  granted 
of  the  right   hon.  gentleman  of  which    by  them,  as  distinctly  stated  by  the  dukd 


he  complained.  It  was  there  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  his  disr 
tinction  wrongly,  priding  himself  upon 
shrinking  from  the  full  interpretation  of 
treaties— as  if  there  were  not  cases  in 
which  words  were  facts — as  if  there  were 
not  treaties  in  which  policy  would  rather 
go  beyond  the  fulfilment  than  consent  to 
retreat  from  them,  and  get  rid  of  their 
obligations  by  a  little  more  or  less  of 
criticism  on  their  contents  — a  little 
stronger  or  a  little  weaker  language  and 
argument  in  construing  them.  His  ob- 
jection was,  that  that  strong  remon* 
strai>ce,  which  Europe  and  Spain  and  this 
country  had  a  right  to  expect,  had  not 
been  made.  They  were  told  that  the 
machine  worked  well  enough.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  it,  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  by  merely  effecting 
the  object  of  preventing  a  joint  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
•^of  hindering  them  from  putting  them- 
selves in  action  in  their  **  corporate  ca<> 
pacity."  This  machine,  of  which  the 
rij^ht  hon*  gentleman  was  so  proud,  had 
said  at  Verona,  **  Come  what  come  may, 
England  will  never  interfere,  will  never 
concur  with,  will  never  join  the  allies  in 
making  war  upon  Spain,  because  Spain 
will -not  nyake  such  alterations  in  her  con- 
stitution as  may  be  pleasing  to  the  allies." 
Why,  no  man,  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  principles  or  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England  would  have  dared  to 
propound  a  contrary  doctrine.  The  most 
insane  councillors  that  ever  surrounded 
the  throne  would  not  have  presumed  to 
have  said  otherwise.  Rut  the  right  hop. 
gentleman  had  congratulated  himself  upoi> 
the  success  of  this  intimation.  He  said 
it  had  produced  the  effect  which  was  in- 
tended. He  (Mr.  B.)  denied  that  it  had 
done  so.  It  had  failed — failed,  as  so 
futile  a  truism  was  certain  to  do. 

He  should  not  trouble  the  House,  any 
more  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done,  by  referring  to  the  papers ;  but  he 
could  not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  th^ 
House  to  what  had  been  grante4  to  France 
at  the  congress  of  Veropa*  The  allied 
sovereigns  had  promised,  (hat  <<  they 
would  oct  as  France  should,  in  respect  to 
their  mipi^t^rs  in  Spain,  and  would  give 
to  F^f  nc^  every  c^Mpt^i^uipe  aQ4  a^^i^t* 


of  Wellington?  AH  that  Franca  had 
asked  for  had  been  granted.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  even  with  the  obliging 
disposition  which  the  congress  had  mani* 
fested,  to  have  granted  more.  If  a  com* 
mentary  upon  these  concessions  were 
wanted,  he  could  find  it  in  the  case  of 
the  duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  whp, 
upon  his  return  from  the  congress,  had 
been  created  a  duke  for  tlie  advantageoua 
terms  he  had  obtained  from  the  allies. 
There  was  another  circumstance  whigli 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  omitted  to 
allude  to.  M.  de  Vill^le,  who  was  fio$ 
quite  so  great  an  ylira  as  the  duke,  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  steps  ha 
had  taken  as  to  the  war ;  and,  so  far  ha4 
his  colleague  outrun  his  own  ideas  'm 
this  respect,  that  the  duke  was  compellad 
to  resign,  and  to  leave  to  the  more  mo^ 
derate  M.  de  Vill^le  the  direction  of  the 
government.  Here»  then,  was  a  proof 
that  what  had  been  done  at  Verona  waa 
not  even  satisfactory  to  the  moderata 
party  in  France — that  Verona  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  but  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
thought  was  the  place  of  his  disoomfiture, 
where  he  said  that  his  silant  but  vigorona 
machine  had  accomplished  its  end  hap- 
pily and  successfully,  and  which  machine 
had  one  great  merit,  that  of  working  witb^ 
out  noise. 

One  word  more  a*  to  what  was  called 
the  Verona  case.  By  the  decision  thera« 
the  war  was  not  decided  upon,  npr  wat 
the  assistance  to  be  given,  except  in  cer- 
tain cases,  opt  one  of  which  had  happened 
— the  persopal  safi^ty  of  king  Ferdinandf 
and  the  occurrence  of  such  events  aa 
might  make  out  a  casus  Jcederis*  This 
was,  however,  so  vague  a  stipulation,  that 
it  was  no  security  tu  the  peace  of  Eurppa- 
It  was  just  what  France  wanted ;  beoause* 
the  facility  with  which  she  could  converl 
every  seeming  want  of  respect  to  the 
king  or  to  his  family— ^ouid  misconstrue 
apy  popular  incivility.r-.would  leav^  bar 
ney^r  at  a  Ipss  fpr  the  grounds  of 
the  fosus  ^m4eris,^mki  the  pretei^t  fp? 
a  war  which  she  was  bept  on  oooh 
mencing.  He  was  not  the  only  oppo- 
nent of  the  right  hop.  gentleman,  who 
believed  that  tha  real  Vprona  CMet  as  ia 

wM  th^ii  ai^d  tjsfff  a«uibii^b(ed>  waa  iM 
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had  sufHcIent  opportunities  of  observing 
their  characters  and  habits;  and,  among 
others,     he     noticed     that    they     were 
so  fond   of  all   occasions    of  grief  and 
motirning,   that  there    were    hardly   any 
of    their    dramatic     representations     in 
which    funerals    were    not    intfoduced. 
**  Such   delight*'   he    adds,    <*  do    these 
sombre  islanders  take  in  sad  spectacles, 
that  they  frequently  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  entertained  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  funeral ;''  and  this  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  by  referring  to  the  fact,  that  on 
many  of  the  labels  displayed  at  the  doors 
and  windows   of  tradesmen  were  to  be 
found  the  words,   "  Funerals  performed 
here.''    [A  Laugh].    This  might  perhaps 
appear  ludicrous  ;  he  would  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  a  topic  which  would  more  nearly 
interest  them.    The  ingenious  and  accu- 
rate author   went  on  to  say,   that  the 
House  of  Commons   was   composed    of 
three  parties,  the  Ministerial,   the  Op- 
postion,  and  a  third  party  called  the  **  An- 
glicans.'*—The  House,  he  dared  to  say. 
Dad  not  before  been  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  party,  but  the  author  had  never- 
theless discovered  it.     These  latter,  con- 
tinued this  writer  were  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  than  all  the  rest.  They  were 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  at  the  head 
of  them  was  his  hon.  and  revered  friend, 
the  member  for  Bramber.  They  were  men 
who  had  strong  feelings  for  religion,  but 
it  was  for  no  religion  except  their  own.  In 
this  the  author  was  as  accurate  as  he  was 
in  the  rest  of  his  statement ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  religion  of  his  hon.   friend  waa 
that  of    the  established  church.     Their 
wives,  he  continued  to  say,  dressed  as 
Quakers ;  but  both  they  and  their  hus- 
bands gave  up  all  their  revenues  to  the 
poor.     Of  this  party  was  Mr.   Pitt,  and 
his  wife,  and  it  was  by  their  influence  that 
he  had  so  long  contrived  to  keep  his  office. 
This  author,  the  House  would  perceive, 
became  more  accurate  as  he  proceeded  ; 
for  he  said  that  the  Opposition  party  were 
almost  without  credit ;  their  chief  was  Mr. 
Fox,  who  had  lost  all  his  eloquence  from 
the  e£Pect  of  old  age,  and  the  excesses  of 
his  youth.    After  the  description  which 
he  had  givei)  of  his  book,  it  was  perhaps 
not  necessary  for  him  to  state  tnat  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  author  of  this  book 
was  no  other  than  the  same  person  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  so  ably  and 
80  eloquently   eulogized— neither    more 
nor  less  than  the  viscount  de  Chateaubriand. 

He  mentioned  this  merely  to  show  the 
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ignorance— the  gross  ignorance — io  which 
those  who  had  been  allowed  to  dictate  ia 
this  matter  remained,  as  tq  the  state  evea 
of  tlie  different  parties  in   this  country* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  French  government  had 
not  been  guilty  of  perfidy,  but  that  their 
councils  were  in  such  a  state  of  vacilla- 
tion, that  they  were  never  for  two  days  in 
the  same  mind.     Now,  it  did  appear  most 
extraordinary,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
daily  shifting  and  changing,  no  opportu- 
nity was  found  to  turn  the  balance  in  oar 
favour.    That  was  the  only  point  upon 
which  there  had  been  no  vacillation.     The 
only  symptom  of  steadiness  in  the  French 
councils  that  he  had  been  able  to  discover, 
was  a  steady,  obdurate,  consistent,  vigor- 
ous  determination  formed  and  acted  upon^ 
never  to  listen  to  England^-always  to  join 
the  allies  when  opposed  to  us.    He  would 
yenture    to   say,    that  throughout    the 
whole  of  these   papers,  from  the  com-^ 
mencement  to  the  end,  there  was  exhibited 
such   a    tissue    of  consistent,     uniform 
dupery,  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  was  without  a  parallel   in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.   In  the  first  instance, 
a  cordon  santtaire  had  been  collected  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  for  no  other  purpose, 
as  was  said,  than  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
an  infectious  fever.    The  government  of 
England,  without  any  proof  of  the  exiit- 
ence  of  this  fever,  believed  the  statement; 
and,  when  this  cordon  was  changed  to  an 
Army  of  Observation,   and  the  physical 
was  changed  to  a  moral  contagion,  our 
government  was  no  less  contented.    An- 
other point  which  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
every  Fnglish  feeling  was,  that  during 
three  years  whi*:h  the  negotiations  had 
occupied,  we  had  communicated  all  our 
proceedings  to  France,  while  we  were  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  avowal,  that  she 
had  not  communicated  one  tittle  to  us.  A 
remarkable  part  of  the  dupery  of  France 
was,  the  disavowal  of  any  warlike  inten- 
tion, at   the   very  moment  when  steps 
were  taking  for  the  commencement  6f 
hostilities.  The  28th  of  January  produced 
the  French  king's  speech,  breathing  noU 
thing  but  war,  and  yet  accompanied  by 
a  statement  that  it  meant  nothing  less  than 
peace.     When  the  House  of  Commons 
met,  gentlemen  were  told  to  pause,  be- 
cause the  negotiations  were  still  going  on, 
andhop^s  of  accommodation  were  still  en- 
tertained.   At  another  day,  they  w^re 
told  that  these  hopes  were  diminished,  as 
if  to  show  that  matter  was  not  the  only 
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if  they  did  not  make  soch  cbtogesin  their 
syitem  of  government,  as  JSpain  had  been 
cidled  on  to  make  ?     Suppose  this  sort  of 
demand  was  made  upon  the  mmisters  of 
this  country  to  liberate  his  majesty  the 
king  from  the  firngs  of  the  junto  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen^  and  who  per- 
suaded him  that  they  spoke  the  voice  of 
file  people  of   Eng1and-->to  give  some- 
thing like  unity  and  force  to  the  divided 
cabinet,  by  which  the  government   was 
carried  on— to  protect  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, debating  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  against  the  overwhelming  in* 
fluence  of  newspaper  discussion — to  grant 
|m  amnesty  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Carlile 
«— how,  he  demanded,  would  such  a  pro- 
position be  received?  Strange  as  it  might 
ieem,  the  time  might  yet  arrive  when  such 
a  demand  would  ile  made ;  for  such  a 
time  was  likely  to  come,  if  this  country 
idlpwed  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  iord 
It  as  they  pleased  over  the  world.    If  such 
a  system  were  permitted  in  (rermany,  in 
Italy,  in  Portugal,  m  Spain,  and  in  France, 
and  if  it  were  not  opposed,  even  by  the 
remonstrances  of  this  country,  until  some 
^uch  threats  were  levelled  against  us,  it 
was  quite  clear,  that  they  who  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  would  not  stop  out  of  re- 
spect or   reverence    to    Great    Britain. 
-Sooner  or  later  she  was  likely  to  meet 
with  the  treatment  which  had  been  ex- 
tended  to  other  states.     With  what  a  voice 
of  indignation    would  that   House   and 
the  country  receive  such  propositions  and 
soch  threats  as  bad  been  made  use  of  for 
the  subjugation  of  Spanish  liberty  I  They 
would  be  rejected  with  scorn.     Nay,  he 
would  contend,    that  if  the  things  de- 
inanded  were  ever  so  just — were  ever  so 
conducive  to  our  interest— they  would 
not   be   granted,   if  the   appearance  of 
force  was  employed  for  their  attainment. 
They  ought  not  to  grant  even  Catholic 
emancipation   if  it   were  demanded    in 
the  same  manner  as  England  had  called 
A>r  the  formation  of  two  chambers  in  the 
Spanish  government.     The  proposition 
for  Catholic  emancipation,   mad^  under 
»uoh  circumstances,    would  be  resisted 
even  to  death,  by  those  hish-minded  and 
honourable  men  who  had  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  conscientious  support 
af  that  question.    They  would  rather  go 
te  tiM  death— -great  as  was  their  zeal  m 
the  Catholics— sincere  as  was  their  anxiety 
Ibr  tbe  success  of  their  cause— than  take 
a  step  contrary  to  that  which  the  glory  and 
lodependeBoe  of  their  country  demanded. 
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All  their  feelings  with  respect  to  the  Ca- 
tholics would  be  turned  into  a  new  channel 
— >and  with  the  most  perfect  consistency 
— if  foreign  influence  were  attempted  to 
be  exercised.  They  would  exclaim,  *<  be* 
cause  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Catholics 
-—because  we  are  the  advocates  of  justice 
— because  we  are  the  supporters  of  re- 
ligious freedom— we  will  not  now  det^rade 
the  sacred  cause  which  we  espoused,  by 
the  appearance  of  any  bargain  or  com- 
promise with  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  in  distress."  There  was  no  danger 
which  he  would  not  encounter— there  was 
no  benefit  which  he  would  not  forego— 
if  the  escape  from  the  one,  or  the  at^ 
tainment  of  the  other,  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  means  which  were  accompanied 
with  a  threat :  if  a  threat  were  to  be  the 
price  of  safety,  or  of  success,  he  would 
renounce  them  both,  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  attached  to  them.  Such,  he  felt, 
were  the  prevailing  sentiments  throughout 
England  ;  and  yet  his  majesty's  minbtera 
expected  that  the  high-minded  Spanish 
people  in  their  jeopardy  would  not  feel 
thtf  same  sentiment  when  they  were  so 
grossly  threatened. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  thing  that 
ministers,  during  the  whole  of  these  nego- 
tiations, had  never  said  one  word  to  the 
French  government  on  the  subject  of  their 
Army  of  Observation.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  had  said,  that  "  the  Army  of 
Observation  was  an  internal  concern  of 
France."  To  this  he  would  answer  briefly 
that  it  was  not ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  was  not  more  an  internal  concern  of 
France  than  the  changes  in  the  Spanish 
government  were  an  internal  concern  of 
Spain.  But  yet,  while  Spain  was  asked 
to  alter  her  constitutbn,  ministers  never 
said  a  word  to  France  about  what  he 
would  call  that  great  bugbear,  the  Army^ 
of  Observation,  the  object  of  which  evi- 
dently was,  to  spread  corruption  through 
Spain,  and  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  He,  hoa'eyer, 
knew  not  througn  what  delusion  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  call  this  an  internal 
concern  of  France.  Could  any  thing  have 
more  the  appearance  of  an  external  ob- 
ject, than  the  bristling  all  the  French 
fortresses  with  guns— than  the  declaration 
that  France  was  ready  to  march  100,000 
men  over  a  stream  — a  rivulet— an  ima- 
ginary kind  of  boundary?  We,  of  all 
people,  to  deny  that  this  was  intended  for 
an  external  attack!— we,  of  all  people,  to 
allow  it  to  be  said  that  France  had  no 
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aancei  ariBing  from  the  feelingi  that  the 
more  influence  England  had,  the  better 
it  would  be  for  the  Tiberiies  of  Spain  i   It 
was  to  this  person— to  dear  to  Spaniards 
and  so  closely  attached  to  England,  that 
the  duke  of  Wellington  confided  his  sen* 
timents  with  respect  to  Spain.    He  told 
him  to  submit  to  Ferdinand— to  let  that 
monarch  increase  his  powers — arm  himself 
with  new  prerogatives,  and  again  run  riot 
and  inflict  punishment  on  his  patriotic 
subjects.    He  must  say  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  shame  and  of  sorrow   that  he 
stated  the  transmission  of  such  a  message 
to  such  a  party.     His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Bramber  and  others,  never 
failed  to  remind  the  House  of  the  gra- 
titude which  was  due  to  us  from  Spain. 
But,  was  that  the  only  party  on  whom  we 
had  claims  of  gratitude  ?    For  whom,  he 
would  ask,  had   so   much  British  blood 
been  spilt,  but  for  the  Bourbons  ?    And, 
when  it  was  said,  that  we  had  no  influence 
at  Madrid,  what,  he  would  ask,  had  be- 
come of  our  influence  at   Paris?     This 
country    had    put    Ferdinand   upon   his 
throne,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards ; 
but  they  had  placed  Louis  on  his  throne, 
in    defiance    of     the    F^'ench    people, 
f  Cheers].    The  gratitude  due  to  us  by 
the  Spanish  people  was  as  a  grain  when 
compared  with  the  immense  load  of  ob- 
ligation under  which  we  had  laid  the  Bour- 
bons—that race  who,  as  had  been  well 
observed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  had  not,  dur- 
ing thirty  years  of  adversity,   forgotten 
any  thing   nor  learned  any  thing.     He 
thought  it  was  not  too  much  that  Louis 
Che  18th  should  recollect  who  it  was  that 
brought  him  back  to  the  throne — that  he 
had  been  carried  back,  not  in  the  front  of 
an  army  which  had  conquered  his  crown, 
but  in  the  baggage  of  that  army.    Not 
one  of  his  family  was  found  fighting  in 
the  ranks  of  that  triumphant  host.    They 
were  all  stowed  amongst  tli^  baggage. 
And  now,  after  all  tlie  blood  and  treasure 
which  had  been  expended  for  that  family, 


a  determination  to  go  to  war  had  been 
expressed,    hostilities   would  have  been 
prevented,  and  peace  secured.    It  waa 
said,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  acted 
wisely  in  diffenng  from  a  set  of  visionary 
enthusiasts,  who  would  have  plunged  the 
country  into  war.    He  denied  the  asser- 
tion. He  knew  of  no  persons  who  wished 
this  country  to  proceed   to    hostilities. 
But,  there  were  persons  who  said — *<  If 
you  had  declared  that,  if  your  remon- 
strance failed  your  purpose  was  to  go  to 
war,  such  a  course  would  have  prevented 
war.''  And  with  those  persons  he  agreed. 
In  the  better  times  of  England  a  menace, 
certain  to  be  supported  by  war,  would 
have  stopped  hostility,  and  secured  peace. 
He  confessed  he  could  hardly  expect, 
from   our  present  estimation  in  Europe, 
that  such  a  result  would  follow  so  directly 
our   remonstrance.     Yet  why  not  have 
secured  Spain    by   the  same  mode  by 
which  we  shielded  Portugal  ?    Were  gen« 
tiemen  prepared  for  the  state  to  which  our 
commercial  interests  would  be   reduced 
by  a  declaration  of  France  of  a  blockade 
.of  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  ?    Was  any 
man  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
had  pushed  the  rights  of  the  belligerent 
towards  the  neutrals  during  the  last  war  ? 
Acting     upon     that     acknowledgment, 
France  possessed  the  power  of  putting 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
of  her  enemies  under  a  perfect  blockade. 
Could  any  man  believe  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  the  interests  of  our 
merchants,  of  our  ship-owners,  and   of 
our  seamen,   would  be  affected  by  such 
a  state  of  things  as  ultimately  to  lead  to 
war?  Yet,  as  trueasthat  the  eldest  son  was 
the  heir  to  his  father,  so  true  was  it,  that 
France  would  assume  all  those  rights  to- 
wards neutrals,  which  we  had  acted  upon 
during  the  late  war.  The  house  would  bear 
in  mind  the  negotiations  and  thearmaments 
in  which  this  country  had  engaged,  in 
1789,  on  the  seizure  by  the  empress  of 
Russia,  of  Oczakow.    It  could  not  forget 


England,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  ask  the  i  that  on  that  memorable  occasion,  my  lord 


head  of  it  a  single  reouest,  how  much 
soever  it  might  redound  to  our  interest, 
or  however  just  it  might  be  in  itself  I 

It  h^s  been  said  that  the  question  was 
—-should  we  go  to  war  or  continue  at 
peace  ?  Now,  he  must  say,  that  remon- 
strance was  not  war;  and  he  at  the  same 
time  denied  that  this  country  ought  not 
to  threaten  or  menace,  when  they  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  war.  But  of  this  iie  was 
aure,  that  if  menace  had  been  used,  and 


Liverpool  had  given  the  first  promise  of 
those  talents,  which  had  ledhim  successive- 
ly to  the  high  station  which  he  now  enjoy* 
ed.  It  was  by  him,  in  supporting  that  arma- 
ment, contended  that  by  such  invasion 
the  balance  of  power  was  invaded;  and^ 
at  the  seizure  of  that  petty  fortress  on  a 
barren  strand,  the  whole  world  grew  pale, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be 
blockaded  by  our  generous  ally,  the 
Turks.   And  yet  we  had  that  night  heard 
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Wa0  it  the  hoo.  nember,  whO|  though  te  ,  thoBe  prmciplos  whichhe  Yeatoredto  «ifH 

,,     .^ L-i— ii«^ro_^:-  ^--^  '  port,  could  compeiwate,  IB  ilia  jippieh«i» 

sion,  for  the  disadvaatase  to  llie  bedl^iA^ 
teret ts  of  maiikiiid,  which  would  inetiuiUv 
be  the  effect,  if  an  uniotelligible  nrote 
should  go  out  to  the  world-^ue  whidh 
waB  certaiQ  to  be  iiiifiaDpreheiidbd  by  the 
ignorauce  of  some,  ana  mtsconacrueli  by 
ihe  hiterests  of  others.  These  wevd  Ue 
motives  in  calling  upon  bis  hon.  friend  4o 
make  any  sacrifice  of  hk  awn  feeliottS'tli 
the  general  unanimity.  It  remaioed  for 
bins  to  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgenoe 
with  which,  at  that  late  hour,  they  bai 
been  pleased  to  give  him  their  altentiooi 
assuring  them  most  sincerely,  that  fiotbio(^ 
but  the  deep  importance  of  Ihe  ^oastifm 
could  have  induced  him  to  trespass  «t 
such  length  on  their  patience.  {Loud 
cheers}. 

The  L^rd  Meyw^  ttmidst  loud  «oriee 
of  question !  stated  his  intention  to  sup* 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  in  reoly,  that  the 
three  nights  debate  which  haa  taken  place 
would,  he  was  confident,  serve  as  an  an- 
tedote  to  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  language  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  m  the  course  of  the 
recent  negotiations.    There  was  but  one 
word  in  the  amendment  in  which  he  could 
not  concur.    It  was  the  word  <<  earnest," 
'as  applied  to  the  endeavours  of  ministers. 
If  it  meant  merely,  that  ministers   had 
been  themselves  earnest  in  their  endea- 
vours, he  did  not  quarrel  with  it;  and, 
on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  appeal  which 
had  just  been  made  to  him  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  firiend,  he  was  ready  to  with- 
draw the  address  which  he  had  proposed, 
and  allow  the  amendment  to  stand  as  an 
original  motion.    [Cries  of  **  no,  no  :  di-. 
vide  divide" !] 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  after 
having  sufiered  for  three  long  nights  the 
constant,  unceasing,  unremitting,  and 
unsparing  lectures  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  for  a  too  ready  concession  to 
the  views  of  foreign  powers,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
show,  that  they  had  profited  by  the  lesson 
that  had  been  taught  them,  and  that, 
though  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
amendment,  they  could  not  concur  in  the 
suggestion  of  withdrawing  the  original 
motion. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision. The  Opposition  members  rose  in 
a  bod^  to  leave  the  House*  Some  mi- 
nisterial members  below  the  bar,  having, 


would  noi  menace  on  behalf  of  Spain*  had 
no  olMection  to  eat  and  drink  in  sympathy 
with  Spanish  wrongs  ^  Ifthe  hon.  member 
for  London  was  hisaccuser  he  would  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  hon» 
member^  own  marked  «<  execration"  at 
the  conduct  of  France.  Was  it  the  hon. 
mover  of  the  amendment— -he  who  had 

E reclaimed  his  abhorrence  at  the  abomina- 
le  principles  c^  the  allies  atid  the  ag- 
gresBions  of  the  Bourbons  ?  Was  it  the 
noble  lord  (F.  Gower),  who,  with  a 
forbearance  and  temperance,  not  riareljr 
the  aooompaniment  of  youth,  had  teM 
a  lecture  to  all  statesmen,  as  to  the  irtipro^ 
priet^  of  language  which  was  unbecom- 
ing Itself— atii)  could  only  do  mischief  to 
the  cause  in  support  of  which  it  was  ap- 
plied— but  who  still  felt  eo  forcibly  the 
injustice  of  French  aggression,  tliat  he 
could  only  ascribe  it  to  frenzy — to  insa- 
nity, of  a  description,  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
the  accused,  would  not  repeat— not  cer- 
tainly on  account  of  its  meekness,  but 
because  he  thought  it  too  highly  seasoned. 
Did  he  blame  the  noble  lord  for  that 
ebullition  of  feelinff  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
voice  of  nature  had  prevailed  over  the  ar- 
tifices of  refinement ;  and  the  restrictions 
which  the  noble  lord  would  impose,  had 
disappeared  before  the  generous  impulses 
of  the  heart  aroused  into  indignation. 

Having  thus,  he  trusted,  shewn  to  the 
House  that  the  language  which  all  had 
used  in  speaking  of  these  abominable  and 
odious  principles  of  policy,  was  the  lan- 
guage which  all  felt,  and  which  was  alone 
applicable,  be  wished  to  address  one  word 
to  his  hon.  friend  who  had  originated  the 
present  discussion.     He  implored  his  hon. 
friend,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  all 
had  of  the  expressed    opinion  of  every 
party  in  that  House  as  to  the  character  of 
the  outrage  on  Spain — with  the  certainty 
that  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire  conveyed  no  testimonial  of 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations— that  he,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  cause  which  he  had  so  ably  advo- 
cated, would  not  risk  the  powerful  effect 
of  such  a  real  unanimity,  by  hazarding  the 
chance  of  the  interpretation  which  might 
be   given  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
our  forms  and  mode  of  proceeding  to  what 
was   called   a  division   of  that   House. 
There  was  no  triumph  of  party,  however 
gratifying,  that  he  would  not  cheerfully 
abandon,  to  provide  against  such  a  mis- 
chief.   No  division,  however  flattering  to 
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